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Foreword 


In  1987,  we  witnessed  the  first  major  fruits  of  our  policy  of  peace  through  strength 
with  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  INF  treaty.  This  treaty  is  the  first  agreement  in 
the  nuclear  age  actually  to  reduce  nuclear  arsenals.  Some  derided  the  idea  of  elimi- 
nating an  entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  as  a  fantasy  when  I  first  pro- 
posed it  in  1981.  Yet,  in  December  1987,  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  traveled  to 
the  United  States,  and  we  signed  that  treaty  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  in 
the  sight  of  the  world. 

At  home,  1987  was  a  year  of  powerful  economic  growth  as  millions  of  jobs  were 
created,  unemployment  fell  sharply,  and  productivity  reached  new  heights.  While  a 
precipitous  drop  in  the  value  of  the  stock  market  led  many  to  fear  that  our  economic 
boom  was  over,  our  economy  proved  more  than  capable  of  dealing  with  that  event, 
and  as  we  entered  1988  we  were  as  strong  as  ever. 
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Preface 


This  book  contains  the  papers  and  speeches  of  the  40th  President  of  the  United 
States  that  were  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  during  the  period  July  4- 
December  31,  1987.  The  material  has  been  compiled  and  published  by  the  Office  of 
the  Federal  Register,  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration. 

The  material  is  presented  in  chronological  order,  and  the  dates  shown  in  the  head- 
ings are  the  dates  of  the  documents  or  events.  In  instances  when  the  release  date 
differs  from  the  date  of  the  document  itself,  that  fact  is  shown  in  the  textnote.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  accuracy:  Remarks  are  checked  against  a  tape  record- 
ing, and  signed  documents  are  checked  against  the  original.  Textnotes,  footnotes,  and 
cross  references  have  been  provided  by  the  editors  for  purposes  of  identification  or 
clarity.  Speeches  were  delivered  in  Washington,  DC,  unless  indicated.  The  times 
noted  are  local  times.  All  materials  that  are  printed  full-text  in  the  book  have  been 
indexed  in  the  subject  and  name  indexes,  and  listed  in  the  document  categories  list. 

The  Public  Papers  series  was  begun  in  1957  in  response  to  a  recommendation  of 
the  National  Historical  Publications  Commission.  An  extensive  compilation  of  mes- 
sages and  papers  of  the  Presidents  covering  the  period  1789  to  1897  was  assembled 
by  James  D.  Richardson  and  published  under  congressional  authority  between  1896 
and  1899.  Since  then,  various  private  compilations  have  been  issued,  but  there  was 
no  uniform  publication  comparable  to  the  Congressional  Record  or  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Reports.  Many  Presidential  papers  could  be  found  only  in  the  form  of 
mimeographed  White  House  releases  or  as  reported  in  the  press.  The  Commission 
therefore  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  official  series  in  which  Presidential 
writings,  addresses,  and  remarks  of  a  public  nature  could  be  made  available. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  was  incorporated  in  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  of  the  Federal  Register,  issued  under  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Register  Act  (44  U.S.C.  1506),  which  may  be  found  in  title  1,  part  10,  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations. 

A  companion  publication  to  the  Public  Papers  series,  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  was  begun  in  1965  to  provide  a  broader  range  of  Presiden- 
tial materials  on  a  more  timely  basis  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  contemporary  reader. 
Beginning  with  the  administration  of  Jimmy  Carter,  the  Public  Papers  series  expand- 
ed its  coverage  to  include  all  material  as  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation.  That 
coverage  provides  a  listing  of  the  President's  daily  schedule  and  meetings,  when  an- 
nounced, and  other  items  of  general  interest  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secre- 
tary. Also  included  are  lists  of  the  President's  nominations  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
materials  released  by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  that  are  not  printed  full-text 
in  the  book,  and  acts  approved  by  the  President.  This  information  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendixes at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Volumes  covering  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Hoover,  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter  are  also  available. 

The  Chief  Editor  of  this  book  was  William  King  Banks,  assisted  by  Clifford  W. 
Colby  and  E.B.  Swidal. 


White  House  liaison  was  provided  by  Marlin  Fitzwater,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Press  Relations.  The  frontispiece  and  photographs  used  in  the  portfolio  were  sup- 
plied by  the  White  House  Photo  Office. 

Martha  L.  Girard 

Acting  Director  of  the  Federal  Register 

Don  W.  Wilson 

Archivist  of  the  United  States 
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1987 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Supreme  Court  Nomination  of 
Robert  H.  Bork  and  the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights 
July  4,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Happy  Fourth  of  July!  Today  we  cele- 
brate our  country's  independence  and  its 
freedom.  It's  a  time  to  enjoy  ourselves  with 
friends  and  family,  watch  the  fireworks,  and 
perhaps  to  reflect  a  bit  on  the  meaning  of  it 
all. 

Certainly  fireedom  is  something  I  had  in 
mind  this  week  when  I  nominated  Judge 
Robert  Bork  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Bork  is  recog- 
nized by  his  colleagues  and  peers  as  a  bril- 
liant legal  scholar  and  a  fair-minded  jurist 
who  believes  his  role  is  to  interpret  the  law, 
not  make  it.  He  is  also  a  highly  respected 
teacher,  having  devoted  15  years  as  a  distin- 
guished professor  at  one  of  this  nation's 
most  prestigious  law  schools. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  Judge  Bork  has  always  heard 
each  case  with  an  open  mind,  following  the 
law  and  legal  precedent — ^not  his  personal 
preferences.  In  arriving  at  a  decision,  no 
appellate  judge  in  America  has  a  finer 
record.  Not  a  single  one  of  his  more  than 
100  majority  opinions  has  ever  been  re- 
versed by  the  Supreme  Court.  To  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  I  hope 
that  we  can  keep  politics  out  of  the  confir- 
mation process  and  promptly  schedule 
hearings.  The  American  people  deserve  a 
Supreme  Court  with  nine  Justices  operating 
at  fiill  strength.  This,  of  course,  is  serious 
business  because  the  Court  plays  such  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  preservation  of  our  way 
of  life  and  the  protection  of  our  liberty. 

Yesterday,  I  hope  none  of  you  missed  the 
announcement  I  made  of  a  new  policy  initi- 
ative which  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  princi- 
ples we  commemorate  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  During  a  ceremony  at  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  here  in  Washington,  we  discussed 
the  four  basic  economic  freedoms:  the  free- 
dom to  work,  the  fi-eedom  to  enjoy  the 


fruits  of  one's  labor,  the  freedom  to  own 
and  control  one's  property,  and  the  free- 
dom to  participate  in  a  free  market.  Then, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  statue  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, I  presented  a  package  of  fundamen- 
tal economic  reforms  designed  to  protect 
those  fireedoms:  the  equivalent  of  an  eco- 
nomic bill  of  rights.  We  don't  have  time 
now  to  go  into  all  the  proposals,  but  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  about  a  few  of  the  important 
ones. 

The  centerpiece  is  something  aimed  at 
one  of  our  toughest  domestic  challenges — 
deficit  spending.  It's  about  time  we  consti- 
tutionally mandate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  what  every  American  family 
must  do,  and  that  is  balance  its  budget. 
That  doesn't  mean  taking  more  out  of  your 
pocket  by  raising  taxes.  In  fact,  our  Eco- 
nomic Bill  of  Rights  suggests  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  should  contain  a  provi- 
sion requiring  more  than  a  mere  majority 
vote  in  Congress — ^which  is  all  it  takes 
now — to  raise  your  taxes. 

Our  reform  also  calls  for  full  disclosure  of 
the  vital  details  of  pending  legislation.  The 
people,  as  well  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, have  the  right  to  know  precisely  how 
much  fulfilling  the  will  of  Congress  is  going 
to  cost  them.  Similarly,  we  deserve  "truth 
in  spending"  from  Congress.  Any  new  legis- 
lation which  calls  for  increased  spending 
should  indicate  where  the  money  is  coming 
from. 

And  part  of  any  reform  must  be  reestab- 
lishing certain  checks  and  balances  set 
down  in  the  Constitution  by  our  Founding 
Fathers.  As  of  late,  for  example,  the  Presi- 
dential veto,  a  powerful  force  for  responsi- 
ble government,  has  been  all  but  emasculat- 
ed by  changes  in  the  way  Congress  does 
business.  It's  imperative  we  reestablish  this 
Presidential  authority  by  granting  to   the 
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Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  the 
tool  now  used  by  the  chief  executives  of  43 
States  in  keeping  spending  under  control. 
I'm  talking  about  a  line-item  veto,  which 
lets  the  President  cut  out  the  fat,  but  keep 
the  meat  of  all  legislation  that  gets  to  his 
desk. 

We  the  people,  deserve  to  know  that  our 
jobs,  paychecks,  homes,  and  pensions  are 
safe  from  the  taxers  and  regulators  of  big 
government.  Jefferson  warned  us  of  this 
threat  200  years  ago.  Our  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights  is  designed  to  protect  the  economic 
freedom  of  all  Americans  and  to  keep  our 
country  growing  and  prospering. 

I  hope  you Ve  heard  the  most  recent  fig- 
ures   which    indicate    that    unemployment 


continues  its  steady  decline — ^we*re  down  to 
6  percent — that  prices  are  steady,  and  that 
the  economy  continues  to  grow.  We  Ve 
come  a  long  way  in  the  last  ^Vz  years.  The 
economic  bill  of  rights,  the  package  of  basic 
reforms  I  proposed  yesterday,  will  protect 
the  progress  we've  made  and  keep  our 
country  moving  forward.  On  this  Fourth  of 
July  let  us  reaffirm  that  together,  living  in 
freedom,  there's  nothing  we  Americans 
can't  do. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Remarks  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  Kiwanis  International 
July  6,  1987 


It's  wonderful  to  be  with  the  Kiwanis 
again.  Coming  here,  I  was  thinking  back  to 
the  last  time  I  addressed  this  gathering  in 
person,  and  that  was  more  than  20  years 
ago,  back  in  1964.  So,  let's  promise  each 
other  something:  that  in  the  future  we 
won't  be  such  strangers.  [Applause]  A  lot 
has  changed  in  the  last  two  decades.  I  re- 
member the  first  time  I  was  introduced  to 
the  Kiwanis,  I  was  described  as  an  "actor" 
and  "spokesman  for  American  business."  Of 
course,  that's  how  a  lot  of  people  still  think 
of  me.  [Laughter]  But  I've  never  felt  far 
from  the  Kiwanis.  Since  that  day  in  1964, 
I've  watched  Kiwanis  International  grow  to 
include  315,000  members  in  71  countries, 
bringing  the  Kiwanis  ideal  of  service  and 
charity  to  over  8,200  communities.  Now, 
that's  one  kind  of  inflation  I'm  all  for. 

I've  watched  as  your  organization  led  the 
Nation  in  the  fight  against  drugs  back  in 
1969 — even  as  others  talked  of  tolerance 
and  experimentation — and  you've  been  a 
leader  in  that  fight  ever  since.  With  your 
help,  America  is  winning.  We're  getting  the 
message  across  that  drugs  are  an  evil,  pure 
and  simple,  and  we're  convincing  our  chil- 
dren to  say  that  magic  word  when  it  comes 
to  drugs,  to  just  say  no.  I  can't  help  but 


insert  something  here.  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er you  know  where  that  phrase  came  from 
about  "Just  say  no."  Nancy  was  speaking  to 
some  schoolchildren  in  Oakland,  California, 
and  a  little  girl  asked  a  question  about  what 
do  you  do  if  someone  offers  drugs?  Nancy 
said,  "Just  say  no."  And  today  there  are 
over  12,000  Just  Say  No  Clubs  in  schools 
across  the  United  States. 

But  from  the  innumberable  acts  of  per- 
sonal caring  and  charity  the  Kiwanis  per- 
form to  the  clubs  you  sponsor  in  our  na- 
tion's schools  to  instill  the  spirit  of  volunta- 
rism in  our  youth,  Kiwanis  exemplifies  the 
American  tradition  of  neighbor  helping 
neighbor.  And  then,  of  course,  there  are  the 
Kiwanis  public  service  billboards  that  line 
highways  across  the  country.  If  you'll  for- 
give this  old  actor,  I  just  have  to  tell  you  it 
feels  good  to  once  again  see  my  name  up  in 
lights.  [Laughter] 

And  by  the  way,  speaking  of  the  spirit  of 
voluntarism  and  your  great  generosity  re- 
minds me  of  a  story  about  a  firiend  from  my 
show  business  days  who  couldn't  have  been 
more  the  opposite,  the  famously  stingy  Jack 
Benny.  Jack  was  having  lunch  with  another 
famous  entertainer  of  the  time,  Edgar 
Bergen.  In  those  days,  Edgar  Bergen  and 
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his  dummy,  Charlie  McCarthy,  were  the 
biggest  things  on  radio.  Well,  there  was  a 
group  of  show  business  types  there,  and 
after  lunch  when  the  check  arrived,  Benny 
picked  it  up,  even  though  by  that  time  his 
cheapness  had  become  legend.  Someone 
turned  to  him  and  said,  "Jack,  I'm  surprised 
you  asked  for  the  check."  Benny  said,  "So 
was  I."  [Laughter]  "And  it's  absolutely  the 
last  time  I'll  ever  have  lunch  with  a  ventril- 
oquist." [Laughter]  Well,  after  telling  that, 
though,  I  have  to  make  it  plain  that  that 
was  all  part  of  the  act.  Jack  wasn't  really 
that  way;  indeed,  he  was  the  soul  of  gener- 
osity and  kindness.  The  other  was  just  part 
of  the  public  performance,  his  act. 

The  great  generosity  of  the  Kiwanis  is 
what's  become  legend.  The  services  you 
perform  reach  beyond  the  direct  benefici- 
aries to  embrace  all  of  America  in  a  com- 
munity of  caring.  You  represent  America's 
heart — good,  strong,  knowing.  You  give 
generously,  and  you  give  well,  often  putting 
comparable  government  programs  to 
shame.  You  know  the  difference  between 
private  charity  and  public  programs,  that 
with  personal  giving  there  are  two  winners: 
the  person  who  gives  as  well  as  the  person 
who  receives — and  very  often  it's  the  giver 
who  receives  the  most  precious  gift.  Person- 
al, private  charity  humanizes  society.  It 
makes  us  more  aware  of  each  other,  of  our 
hopes  and  needs,  of  our  sorrows  and  joys.  It 
makes  us  all  more  compassionate.  The 
Kiwanians  have  demonstrated  this  compas- 
sion and  caring  over  and  over  again  in 
thousands  of  communities,  and  for  that 
reason  I'm  today  proud  to  announce  that 
you  have  been  selected  to  receive  my  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiative  Citation  award  for  all 
that  you've  done  to  fight  school-age  drug 
abuse.  Nancy  and  I  congratulate  you  all  on 
a  job  well  done. 

And  because  you  exemplify  what  is  best 
about  our  private  life,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
today  about  what  we  must  do  to  protect 
that  way  of  life.  I  want  to  enlist  your  sup- 
port in  the  campaign  I  began  on  July  3d  on 
the  steps  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial.  There  I 
called  on  America  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence with  an  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  that 
will  restore  to  Americans  the  freedoms  our 
Founding     Fathers     assumed     we     would 


always  have  and  protect  us  and  future  gen- 
erations from  the  encroachments  of  big 
government  in  our  lives.  Make  no  mistake, 
we  face  a  clear  and  present  danger  in  Con- 
gress. The  momentum  of  big  government, 
which  we've  managed  to  hold  back  these 
last  few  years,  has  only  been  gathering 
steam,  getting  ready  to  burst  through  all 
the  restraints  that  we've  imposed  upon  it. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  examples. 
First,  the  so-called  budget  process — an  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Post  recently  de- 
scribed a  part  of  that  process.  The  article 
was  entitled  "A  Member's  Menu  for  Airport 
Pork,"  and  it  described  how  one  of  the 
members  of  the  House  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  circulated  a  "fill 
in  the  blanks"  form  among  the  members, 
asking  them  to  sign  up  for  their  favorite 
pork-barrel  project.  According  to  the  Post, 
few  could  resist  grabbing — and  I  quote — "a 
piece  of  the  action." 

Piece  of  the  action?  That  sounds  more 
like  a  movie  review  of  "The  Untouchables." 
[Laughter]  A  piece  of  the  action — ^like  the 
UDAG  program  that  will  spend  millions  of 
your  tax  dollars  to  build  luxury  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  condominiums;  or  the  so- 
called  demonstration  projects  in  the  high- 
way bill  that  don't  demonstrate  anything 
but  the  ability  of  some  in  Congress  to  bring 
home  the  bacon.  A  piece  of  the  action — 
sometimes  the  waste  is  absurd,  like  the 
1,000  acres  of  underwater  property  the 
Federal  Government  is  planning  on  buying. 
The  shameful  secret  of  the  farm  programs 
is  that  one  of  the  biggest  recipients  of  agri- 
cultural subsidies  in  America  isn't  even  an 
American.  He's  the  Prince  of  Liechtenstein, 
and  he  happens  to  own  a  few  hundred 
thousand  acres  in  Texas. 

It  seems  that  everybody  is  getting  a  piece 
of  the  action,  and  that's  why  when  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  agreed 
on  a  budget  recently  it  included  $41  billion 
in  increased  domestic  spending  with  essen- 
tial defense  programs  held  captive  to  a  $64 
billion  tax  hike.  It's  always  the  American 
people  who  are  expected  to  foot  the  bill 
with  higher  taxes.  Now,  I  promise  this: 
From  now  till  the  day  I  leave  office,  I  won't 
hesitate  for  one  moment  to  use  my  veto 
power.  And  if  a  tax  hike  makes  it  to  my 
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desk,  ril  veto  it  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
Vanna  White  to  turn  the  letters  V-E-T-O. 
[Laughter] 

But  what  happens  in  the  years  ahead? 
Can  we  always  count  on  the  occupant  of 
the  Oval  Office  to  stand  fast  against  this 
tide?  Will  the  next  President  hold  the  line 
against  tax  hikes  and  big  spending?  And 
even  if  he*s  determined,  the  fact  is,  the 
Presidential  veto  power  has  been  seriously 
weakened  in  the  last  15  years.  The  checks 
and  balances  our  Founding  Fathers  de- 
signed into  our  Constitution  have  been  put 
awry  by  a  Congress  unwilling  to  give  up  its 
spendthrift  ways. 

Later  in  life,  when  Jefferson  examined 
our  Constitution,  he  found  one  glaring 
omission:  a  failure  to  include  an  article  in 
the  Constitution  that  would  prohibit  gov- 
ernment borrowing,  what  we've  come  to 
call  deficit  financing.  His  concern  ran 
deeper  than  his  well-founded  fears  of  profli- 
gate government.  From  history  and  experi- 
ence, he  knew  that  it  was  in  the  economic 
realm  that  the  oppression  of  government 
was  most  often  keenly  felt.  He  knew  that  a 
government  with  no  limit  on  borrowing 
was  a  government  with  no  limit  on  its 
power  over  the  individual,  that  this  power 
to  borrow  was  like  a  wedge  that  could  be 
driven  between  the  individual  and  his  God- 
given  rights  of  freedom  and  property. 

When  I  signed  the  tax  reform  biU,  I  said 
that  these  last  decades  had  seen  an  expan- 
sion and  strengthening  of  our  civil  liberties, 
but  that  our  economic  rights  have  been  too 
often  neglected,  even  abused.  Well,  it's 
time  that  abuse  stopped.  And  that's  why 
we're  calling  for  an  Economic  Bill  of  Rights 
that  will  complement  and  strengthen  Jeffer- 
son's political  Bill  of  Rights.  So,  Congress: 
Sit  up  and  take  notice.  ITbe  people  are  enti- 
tled to  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  shall  not 
be  burdened  by  excessive  taxation.  There- 
fore, more  than  a  mere  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  required  to  raise  taxes  under 
our  plan. 

Let  me  just  say  something  here.  On  one 
of  the  talk  shows  over  the  weekend,  I  heard 
someone  complaining  that  to  ask  for  more 
than  a  50  percent  plus  one  vote  to  raise 
taxes  was  somehow  pulled  out  of  the  blue 
and  unusual  and  didn't  make  sense.  Well, 
it's  not  that  unusual.  Why  should  50  percent 


of  the  Representatives  plus  one  be  able  to 
pass  something  as  important  as  more  money 
out  of  your  pockets,  while  there  were  50 
percent  less  one  who  didn't  want  that  to 
happen?  And  it  isn't  that  unusual.  When  I 
was  Governor  of  California,  it  took  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislature  to  approve  the 
budget.  And  in  voting  bond  issues,  which  is 
government  borrowing,  it  took  60  percent 
of  the  vote,  not  50  percent  plus  one.  We're 
a  federation  of  sovereign  States,  and  some- 
times I  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  more  of  a  close  look  at  how 
well  some  of  the  States  are  doing  and  im- 
prove itself  accordingly. 

But  what  we  intend  is  that  the  future  of 
succeeding  generations  shall  not  be  mort- 
gaged to  the  national  debt  through  deficit 
spending.  The  Congress  shall  be  required 
under  our  plan  to  balance  the  budget  each 
and  every  year.  Now,  I  grant  you  that  can't 
happen  in  a  single  year.  To  those  who  say, 
"Well,  why  don't  you  present  a  budget?" — 
no,  when  for  50  years  or  more,  we  have 
been  deficit  spending  and  building  that 
debt.  The  deficit  is  to  the  point  that  it 
cannot  be  undone  in  1  year  without  causing 
great  hardship  to  a  nimiber  of  people  in  the 
country.  So,  we  have  to  set  a  pattern,  as  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill  did,  of  each 
year  reducing  that  deficit  to  a  designated 
date,  at  which  point  then  the  budget  must, 
by  Constitution,  remain  balanced. 

Special  interest  legislation  shall  not  be 
hidden  from  the  people.  The  President  shall 
have  the  right  to  veto  individual  appropria- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  President  shall 
have  the  line-item  veto. 

Truth  in  Federal  spending — Congress 
shall  specify  how  every  single  new  program 
is  to  be  paid  for. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  pursue  their 
own  livelihood,  free  from  excessive  regula- 
tion and  tax-subsidized  competition.  And  I 
will  appoint  a  Presidential  commission  to 
spearhead  efforts  to  privatize  public-owned 
enterprises. 

The  burden  of  government  shall  not  be 
hidden  from  view.  The  Congress  shall  re- 
quire that  a  financial  impact  statement  ac- 
company each  bill,  specifying  the  effect  on 
economic  growth,  employment,  and  compe- 
tition overseas. 
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Educational  development,  creativity,  and 
initiative  will  be  fostered  by  diversity  in  our 
educational  system. 

Welfare  programs  must  not  harm  the 
structure  of  family  and  community. 
Through  the  use  of  incentives,  the  Congress 
will  seek  to  lift  the  least  fortimate  to  inde- 
pendence and  full  participation  in  Ameri- 
can life  and  economy. 

Free  and  fair  trade  will  be  encouraged. 
The  Congress  shall  pass  no  measure  that 
slows  growth,  shrinks  markets,  or  destroys 
jobs  by  erecting  high  tariffs  or  other  trade 
barriers. 

And  we  shall  take  seriously  the  5th  and 
14th  amendment  guarantees  to  "life,  liber- 
ty, and  property."  Whenever  government 
expropriates  the  use  or  value  of  private 
property,  whether  outright  or  through  gov- 
ernment regulations,  owners  will  be  justly 
compensated. 

When  I  spoke  before  the  Kiwanis  those 
23  years  ago,  I  said  we  had  come  to  a  time 
for  choosing.  The  choice  was  between  free- 
dom and  increasing  state  control.  *Tt  is 
time,'*  I  said,  "that  we  ask  ourselves  if  we 
still  know  the  freedoms  that  were  intended 


for  us  by  the  Founding  Fathers  and  if  we 
will  pass  on  to  these  young  people  the  free- 
doms we  knew  in  our  youth,  because  free- 
dom is  never  more  than  one  generation 
away  from  extinction.  It  has  to  be  fought 
for  and  defended  by  each  generation." 

This  is  the  recurrent  challenge,  the  one 
from  which  we  cannot  shrink.  Today  we 
have  the  chance  to  write  into  the  structure 
of  the  law  guarantees  of  our  so-much- 
abused  economic  freedoms,  to  ensure  that 
this  generation  and  the  next  will  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  will  continue  to  live  in 
a  land  of  hope  and  opportunity  where  big 
government  no  longer  blocks  the  doors  to 
progress.  We  can  proclaim  this  truth  to  be 
self-evident,  that  the  American  dream  is 
our  sacred  birthright,  that  in  this  time  for 
choosing,  with  one  voice,  we  proudly 
choose  freedom. 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  God  bless  you 
all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:06  a.m.  in 
Hall  A  at  the  Washington  Convention 
Center.  In  his  remarks,  he  referred  to 
Vanna  White,  hostess  of  the  television  game 
show  "Wheel  of  Fortune. " 


Statement  on  Proposed  International  Agricultural  Trade  Reform 
July  6,  1987 


Last  month  in  Venice,  I  joined  with  the 
leaders  of  the  other  six  industrialized  de- 
mocracies in  calling  for  a  major  reform  in 
world  agricultural  trade.  All  of  us  recog- 
nized that  only  by  working  together  could 
we  solve  the  problems  in  agriculture  facing 
each  of  our  countries.  Today  in  Geneva, 
U.S.  negotiators  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  will  present  the  most  ambi- 
tious proposal  for  world  agricultural  trade 
reform  ever  offered.  The  United  States  will 
call  for  a  total  phaseout  of  all  policies  that 
distort  trade  in  agriculture  by  the  year 
2000. 

It  has  become  clear  that  ultimately  no 
one  benefits  firom  the  current  agriculture 
policies  employed  around  the  world — ^not 


farmers,  not  consimiers,  and  not  taxpayers. 
It  is  equally  clear  no  nation  can  imilaterally 
abandon  current  poHcies  without  being 
devastated  by  the  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  only  hope  is  for  a  major  interna- 
tional agreement  that  commits  everyone  to 
the  same  actions  and  timetable.  The  heart 
of  our  proposal  is  the  elimination,  over  a  10- 
year  period,  of  all  export  subsidies,  all  bar- 
riers to  each  other's  markets  (including  tar- 
iffs and  quotas),  and  all  domestic  subsidies 
that  affect  trade.  Farm  policies  that  provide 
payments  to  farmers  and  do  not  affect  pric- 
ing or  production  decisions  would  not  be 
required  to  be  eliminated.  Finally,  our  pro- 
posal calls  for  instituting  uniform  food 
health  regulations  around  the  world  to  pre- 
vent nontariff  barriers  to  agricultural  trade. 
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I  fully  recognize  that  this  proposal  is  am- 
bitious, that  the  negotiations  will  not  be 
easy,  and  that  any  agreement  will  not  be 
painless.  But  if  we  are  successful,  agricul- 
ture around  the  world,  once  out  from  under 
the  yoke  of  government  policies,  will  flour- 


ish, benefiting  farmers  and  consumers  in  all 
nations.  Today,  I  renew  my  commitment,  as 
I  did  along  with  all  our  trading  partners  in 
Venice,  to  achieve  the  goal  of  free  agricul- 
ture markets  around  the  world  by  the  year 
2000. 


Nomination  of  Kathleen  A.  Buck  To  Be  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense 
July  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Kathleen  A.  Buck  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Defense.  She  would  succeed  H. 
Lawrence  Garrett  III. 

Since  1986  Ms.  Buck  has  been  General 
Counsel  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  Prior  to  this  she  was  Assistant  Gener- 
al Counsel  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense (1981-1986).  From  1977  to  1981,  Ms. 


Buck  was  counsel  and  assistant  director  of 
government  relations  for  Esmark,  Inc.,  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Ms.  Buck  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1970)  and  Indiana  University 
(J.D.,  1973).  She  was  born  November  14, 
1948,  in  South  Bend,  IN.  Ms.  Buck  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Great 
Falls,  VA. 


Appointment  of  Tom  Loeffler  as  the  Principal  Coordinator  for 
Central  America  in  the  White  House  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs 
July  7,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Tom  Loeffler,  of  Texas,  as 
Principal  Coordinator  for  Central  America 
in  the  White  House  Office  of  Legislative 
Affairs.  This  is  a  new  position.  Mr.  Loeffler 
will  serve  as  a  coordinator  for  legislative 
activities  in  support  of  administration  initia- 
tives regarding  Central  America.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  ensuring  close  coordination 
of  those  individuals  involved  in  this  area 
from  the  White  House  staff,  the  NSC  staff, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  other  agencies.  He  will  serve 
in  this  capacity  until  such  time  as  relevant 
legislative  actions  have  been  completed  for 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Since  January  1987  Mr.  Loeffler  has  been 
a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  McCamish, 
Ingram,  Martin  and  Brown,  based  in  San 


Antonio,  with  offices  in  Austin  and  Wash- 
ington. He  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1979  to  1986  and  left 
Congress  to  seek  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  Texas.  While  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Loeffler  served  on  the  appro- 
priations and  budget  committees,  and  as 
chief  deputy  whip,  a  ranking  position  in  the 
House  Republican  leadership.  Prior  to  his 
election  to  the  House,  Mr.  Loeffler  was  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Legislative  Affairs  to  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford.  He  also  served  as  chief 
legislative  counsel  to  former  Senator  John 
Tower. 

Mr.  Loeffler  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  at  Austin  (B.B.A.,  1968;  J.D., 
1971).  He  was  born  August  1,  1946.  Mr. 
Loeffler  has  three  children  and  resides  in 
Austin,  TX. 
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Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Meeting  of  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission  on  Defense  Management 
July  7;  1987 


The  President  announced  today  that 
former  members  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mission on  Defense  Management,  chaired 
by  David  Packard,  will  meet  in  Washington 
on  July  8-9. 

When  the  Commission  submitted  its  final 
report  last  year,  the  President  asked  Mr. 
Packard  to  return  later  for  an  update  on 
implementation  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. Meeting  informally,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard and  the  former  Commissioners  will  re- 
ceive briefings  from  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Organization  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  representatives  of  indus- 


try and  others,  concerning  the  changes  in 
defense  management  and  organization  now 
underway. 

The  Commission's  charter  ran  from  June 
1985  to  July  1986.  Its  recommendations,  ini- 
tially contained  in  an  interim  report,  were 
endorsed  by  the  President  in  April  1986. 
The  Commission  issued  its  final  report  in 
Jime  1986.  The  Commission  presented  rec- 
ommendations on  national  security  plan- 
ning and  budgeting,  military  organization 
and  command,  acquisition  organization  and 
procedures,  and  government-industry  ac- 
countability. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Proposed  Private  Sector  Taxpayer's  Commission 
July  7,  1987 


The  President  met  today  with  J.  Peter 
Grace,  chairman  of  W.R.  Grace  Co.  and 
founder  of  the  Grace  commission,  and 
pledged  his  support  for  Grace's  intention  to 
estabUsh  a  new  private  sector  coalition — a 
taxpayer's  commission — ^united  against 
wasteful  Federal  spending.  The  President 
stated  that  reducing  wasteful  spending  re- 
mains an  important  weapon  in  the  adminis- 
tration's deficit  reduction  arsenal. 

The  administration  remains  committed  to 
the  goal  as  stated  in  the  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  eliminate  Federal  competition 
with  the  private  sector  for  functions  that 
can  be  better  provided  outside  of  govern- 
ment and  at  less  cost.  The  new  commission 
is  an  indication  of  private  sector  support  for 


the  President's  continuing  efforts  for  a 
smaller,  less  intrusive,  and  more  efficient 
Federal  Government. 

Through  the  President's  management  im- 
provement program.  Reform  '88,  as  well  as 
the  President's  Coimcil  on  Integrity  and  Ef- 
ficiency (PCIE),  this  administration's  man- 
agement reform  initiatives  have  begun  to 
focus  on  Federal  Government  management 
eliminating  waste  and  inefficient  practices 
and  freeing  resources  to  be  used  for  more 
productive  purposes.  The  taxpayer's  com- 
mission is  expected  to  draw  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  the  original  Grace  conunission — a 
privately  funded  organization  which  in 
1984  recommended  2,478  suggestions  for 
increased  government  efficiency. 
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Nomination  of  Theresa  Anne  Tull  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Guyana 
July  5,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  TTieresa  Anne  Tull,  of 
New  Jersey,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counsel- 
or, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Co-Operative 
Republic  of  Guyana.  She  would  succeed 
Clint  Arlen  Lauderdale. 

Miss  Tull  began  her  career  in  1953  as  a 
secretary  and  worked  in  that  capacity  until 
1963  with  the  following:  Rose  &  Epstein, 
Esqs.,  Camden,  NJ;  Campbell  Soup  Co., 
Camden;  Raymond  Siris,  Esq.,  Camden; 
Alex  M.  Malamut,  realtor,  Camden;  and 
Vincent  B.  Kling,  architect,  Philadelphia, 
PA.  She  was  also  a  teacher  with  the  diocese 
of  Camden  in  1956.  Miss  Tull  joined  the 
Foreign  Service  in  1963  and  served  as  an 
adjudicator  in  the  Passport  Office  in  Chica- 
go, IL,  as  her  first  assignment  in  1964  and 
also  took  French  language  training  that 
year.  She  was  assigned  as  a  junior  officer  to 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
1965-1967,  and  thereafter  returned  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  Vietnamese  lan- 
guage training.  From  1968  to  1970,  Miss 
Tull  served  as  a  political  officer  at  the  U.S. 


Embassy  in  Saigon,  Vietnam.  She  then 
served  as  an  international  relations  officer 
on  the  Vietnam  working  group  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  until  1972,  when  she  was 
detailed  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 
From  1973  to  1975,  Miss  Tull  was  deputy 
principal  officer  at  the  U.S.  Consulate  Gen- 
eral in  Danang,  Vietnam.  Thereafter,  she 
was  deputy  division  chief.  Southeast  Asia, 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  until 
1977,  when  she  was  assigned  as  Principal 
Officer  in  Cebu,  Philippines.  Miss  Tull  at- 
tended the  National  War  College,  1979- 
1980.  She  was  assigned  as  office  (irector  in 
the  Office  of  Human  Rights,  Bureau  of 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs, 
1980-1983,  and  served  concurrently  as 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  1981- 
1982.  Miss  Tull  was  assigned  Charge  d'Af- 
f aires  ad  interim  in  Vientiane,  Laos,  1983- 
1986.  She  has  just  completed  the  senior 
seminar  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

Miss  Tull  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  (B.A.,  1972)  and  the  University 
of  Michigan  (M.A.,  1973).  She  is  fluent  in 
French  and  Vietnamese.  Miss  Tull  was  bom 
October  2,  1936,  in  Runnemede,  NJ. 


Appointment  of  Stephen  J.  Ledogar  as  United  States  Representative 
to  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  Negotiations,  and 
Nomination  for  the  Rank  of  Ambassador 
July  8,  1987 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Stephen  J.  Ledogar,  of  Con- 
necticut, a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counsel- 
or, to  be  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions  Negotiations  (MBFR).  He 
would  succeed  Robert  Dean  Blackwill.  Mr. 
Ledogar  is  presently  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentative to  the  European  Conventional 
Arms   Negotiations,   a   secretarial   appoint- 


ment, and  will  continue  in  this  capacity  and 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  the  Representative  of  the 
U.S.A.  to  MBFR.  The  President  also  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  nominate  Mr.  Le- 
dogar for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during 
the  tenure  of  his  service  in  both  positions. 
Before  joining  the  Foreign  Service  in 
1959,  Mr.  Ledogar  was  a  surety  claims  at- 
torney for  Chubb  &  Son  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  assigned  as  a  consular  officer  at  the 
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U.S.  Consulate  in  Montreal,  Canada,  1960- 
1962,  followed  by  administrative  ofBcer  at 
the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Milan,  Italy,  1962- 
1964.  Mr.  Ledogar  then  became  the  AID 
provincial  representative  in  Vietnam  from 
1965  to  1967,  and  moved  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  representative.  Pentagon  Na- 
tional Military  Command  Center  in  1967. 
Thereafter  he  was  named  officer  in  charge 
of  pacification  programs,  Vietnam  working 
group  in  the  East  Asian  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  He  served  there  until 
1969,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  France,  as 
press  spokesman  and  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Paris  Vietnam  peace  talks. 
From  1972  to  1973,  he  took  senior  training 
at  Stanford  University  in  Palo  Alto,  CA. 
From  1973  to  1976,  Mr.  Ledogar  was 
deputy  political  advisor  at  our  Mission  to 


NATO  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  returned 
to  the  State  Department,  1976-1977,  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  Assistance  Programs.  He 
became  director  of  the  Office  of  NATO  Af- 
fairs in  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs, 
1977-1980,  and  then  for  a  year  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  seminar  in  nation- 
al and  international  affairs.  Since  1981  Mr. 
Ledogar  has  been  deputy  chief  of  mission  at 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  NATO  in  Brussels. 

Mr.  Ledogar  graduated  from  Fordham 
University  (B.S.,  1954;  LL.B.,  1958).  He 
served  in  the  tjnited  States  Navy,  1949- 
1952,  and  the  Navy  Reserve,  1954-1960. 
Mr.  Ledogar  was  bom  September  14,  1929, 
in  New  York,  NY.  He  is  articulate  in  Italian, 
French,  and  Vietnamese.  Mr.  Ledogar  is 
married  and  has  two  children. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany-United  States  Social  Security  Agreement 
July  8,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  233(eXl)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1977  (P.L.  95-216, 
42  U.S.C.  433(eXl)),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Supplementary  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (FRG)  on  Social  Secu- 
rity, signed  at  Washington  on  October  2, 
1986.  The  Supplementary  Agreement  con- 
sists of  two  separate  instnmients,  one 
amending  the  basic  social  security  agree- 
ment and  the  other  amending  its  related 
administrative  agreement. 

The  U.S.-FRG  social  security  agreement  is 
similar  in  objective  to  the  social  security 
agreements  in  force  with  Belgium,  Canada, 
Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Such  bilateral  agree- 
ments, generally  known  as  totalization 
agreements,  provide  for  limited  coordina- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
social  security  systems  to  overcome  the 
problems  of  gaps  in  protection  and  of  dual 
coverage    and    taxation    for    workers    who 


move  from  one  country  to  the  other.  The 
present  Supplementary  Agreement  would 
amend  the  original  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  its  relat- 
ed administrative  agreement  to  update  and 
simplify  several  of  their  provisions  to  take 
account  of  changes  in  U.S.  and  German  law 
and  to  simplify  the  method  of  computing 
U.S.  benefit  amounts. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  report  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  which  explains  the  provisions  of 
the  Supplementary  Agreement  and  the 
effect  on  Social  Security  financing  as  re- 
quired by  the  same  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  join 
with  me  in  commending  the  U.S.-FRG  Sup- 
plementary Social  Security  agreement  and 
related  documents. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
July  8,  1987. 
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Proclamation  5676 — Northwest  Ordinance  Bicentennial  Day,  1987 
July  8,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

On  July  13,  we  celebrate  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  considered 
one  of  the  foundation  documents  of  our 
Nation  because  it  became  a  model  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  be- 
cause of  its  significance  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Union. 

The  Confederation  Congress  adopted  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  at  the  same  time  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia 
was  drafting  the  new  United  States  Consti- 
tution. The  Ordinance  embodied  the  high- 
est ideals  of  a  free  people;  its  principles  of 
civil  liberty  and  its  blueprint  for  national 
expansion  so  impressed  the  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  that  it  became 
an  important  influence  on  the  Constitution 
they  were  writing. 

The  Ordinance's  arrangement  for  expan- 
sion included  opening  settlement  of  the 
area  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory, 
providing  civil  government,  and  ensuring 
settlers  the  protection  of  Common  Law 
under  territorial  government  until  perma- 
nent State  governments  could  be  created. 
States  formed  from  the  Territory — ^present- 
day  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  part  of  Minnesota — ^would  be 
organized  and  admitted  into  the  Union  "on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in 
all  respects  whatsoever." 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  was  vitally  im- 
portant for  individual  and  civil  rights  in  the 
United  States.  It  forbade  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritory and  guaranteed  all  citizens  equality 
before  the  law.  The  Ordinance  provided 
complete  freedom  of  religion,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  proportionate 


representation  in  the  legislature,  reasonable 
bail,  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishment,  and 
no  deprivation  of  liberty  or  property  but  by 
the  judgment  of  peers.  The  Ordinance  also 
required  full  compensation  for  property  or 
services  taken  for  the  conunon  preservation 
and,  in  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and 
property,  forbade  interference  with  bona 
fide  private  contracts  and  engagements. 

Finally,  the  Northwest  Ordinance  recog- 
nized that  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge are  all  necessary  elements  for  good 
government.  It  proclaimed  that  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  would  forever  be 
encouraged  to  ensure  the  establishment  of 
good  government  throughout  the  Territory. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  Con- 
gress, by  House  Joint  Resolution  181,  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  July  13,  1987,  as  North- 
west Ordinance  Bicentennial  Day.  I  urge 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
this  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  and  to  reflect  on  the  role  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  in  the  Constitution 
whose  Bicentennial  we  mark  this  year. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:04  p.m.,  July  8,  1987] 
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Remarks  to  Community  Leaders  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut 
July  8,  1987 


Before  lunch  today,  I  had  a  talk  with 
Congresswoman  Johnson  and  Mayor  McNa- 
mara  and  11  other  distinguished  citizens  of 
New  Britain.  And  I  know  that  some  were 
Republicans  and  some  were  Democrats, 
and  they  represented  many  occupations 
and  backgrounds.  And  we  had  a  good  dis- 
cussion, and  I  got  to  straighten  out  some 
things  that  I  thought  might  be  not  straight- 
ened out  in  some  people's  minds.  I  don't 
know  whether  we  agreed  on  everything — 
everyone  was  very  polite — ^but  I  think  we 
do  agree  on  the  principles  of  economic 
freedom  that  all  of  us  cherish. 

And  while  we  were  there,  I  couldn't  help 
being  reminded  of  a  story.  A  lot  of  things 
remind  me  of  stories  these  days.  [Laughter] 
I'm  a  collector  of  stories — I  really  am — that 
I  can  verify  are  told  by  the  Soviet  citizens 
among  themselves.  They  reveal  that  they 
have  a  sense  of  humor,  but  also  that  they 
have  a  certain  kind  of  cynical  outlook  on 
their  system  there.  And  these  stories  give 
you  an  idea  on  what  they're  thinking.  And 
this  one's  just  very  brief.  It's  about  two  So- 
viets who  were  talking  to  each  other.  And 
one  of  them  asked,  "What's  the  difference 
between  the  Soviet  Constitution  and  the 
United  States  Constitution?"  And  the  other 
one  said,  "That's  easy.  The  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  gathering.  The  American  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  freedom  after  speech  and 
freedom  after  gathering."  [Laughter] 

We  had  a  lively  discussion  there,  though, 
as  the  mayor  can  attest.  And  today  on  the 
city  steps,  I'll  be  asking  New  Britain  to  join 
a  great  national  discussion,  the  kind  that 
our  founders  launched  200  years  ago  when 
they  drafted  our  Constitution  and  submit- 
ted it  to  the  people  for  ratification,  the  kind 
that  the  14  of  us  were  having  a  few  minutes 
ago.  If  we  didn't  agree  on  everything,  well, 
neither  did  the  generation  that  gave  us  the 
Constitution. 

But  I'm  here  today  because  I  believe  that 
the  outcome  of  this  discussion  will  deter- 
mine the  strength  and  health  of  our  nation 
and  what  it  stands  for  in  the  decades  to 


come.  I'll  be  talking  out  there  about  what  I 
hope  will  be  among  the  most  important  leg- 
acies of  my  Presidency:  the  Economic  Bill 
of  Rights.  Now,  you've  heard  a  lot  about 
this  from  our  critics.  On  one  hand  they  say 
it's  a  ploy,  something  I've  cooked  up  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  whatever — I  don't 
know,  but — [laughter].  On  the  other  hand, 
they  say  little  that's  new  here,  which  I 
guess  means  it's  made  up  of  things  that  I 
believed  in  and  fought  to  achieve  for  years, 
and  now  I'm  working  to  make  certain  that 
America  doesn't  lose  all  that  we've  done. 

Well,  it  can  be  one  or  the  other,  not  both, 
and  I'll  plead  guilty  to  the  second  charge.  I 
went  to  Washington  to  do  a  job:  lower 
taxes,  restore  our  defenses,  cut  the  size  and 
intrusiveness  of  government,  tune  up  the 
carburetor  and  step  on  the  gas  of  the  great- 
est engine  against  poverty  and  for  opportu- 
nity in  the  history  of  man — the  free  enter- 
prise system  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. We've  achieved  a  great  deal  of  that.  We 
still  have  a  government  that  spends  too 
much  and  a  deficit  that's  too  large.  As  long 
as  we  have  those,  we  can't  be  sure  that  the 
growth  that  we've  enjoyed  these  last  AV2 
years  will  continue. 

Today  I'll  talk  about  the  way  that  things 
were  before  I  came  into  office  and  the  way 
they  are  now  and  about  the  role  of  econom- 
ic fireedom  and  the  opportunities  that 
America  offers  all  peoples.  But  I  thought  I'd 
make  one  especially  important  point  to  you; 
it's  about  poverty.  Between  1979  and  1980, 
in  the  years  before  we  were  elected,  the 
breakdown  of  our  economy  hit  the  poor  the 
hardest.  The  poverty  rates  soared,  growing 
at  the  fastest  rate  even  as  3  million  people 
were  pushed  into  poverty  in  that  brief  time. 
With  our  recovery,  that  rise  has  been 
stopped  and  poverty  has  dropped  at  the 
fastest  pace  in  15  years.  Although  today 
New  Britain's  unemployment  rate  is  3.9 
percent,  which  is  very  much  lower  than  the 
national  average,  I  know  many  families 
here  were  hurt  by  those  economic  disloca- 
tions. So,  a  lot's  at  stake  in  what  I'll  be 
talking  about  today. 
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Let  me  close  by  telling  you  a  little  story. 
It  dates  back  to  when  I  was  running  7  years 
ago.  I  told  it  once  then  on  TV.  If  anyone 
should  remember  it,  just  please  pretend  you 
didn't  hear  it.  [Laughter]  It  comes  from  a 
newspaper  report  about  a  fifth-grade  girl 
out  in  Indiana.  She  wanted  to  buy  a  pair  of 
roller  skates.  In  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion, she  saved  her  allowance  until  she  had 
the  money  to  get  them.  But,  as  she  told  the 
reporter,  "When  I  went  back  to  the  store, 
the  price  had  gone  up.  I  saved  more 
money,  but  when  I  got  back  again,  the 
price  had  gone  up  again."  And  then  she 
said,  "It's  just  not  fair."  Well,  it  wasn't.  We 
all  remember  that.  I  remember  a  friend  of 
mine  went  to  the  supermarket  and  was 
buying  lettuce,  and  when  he  heard  the 
price,  he  said,  "It  would  have  been  cheaper 
to  eat  money."  [Laughter] 

Well  today,  7  years  later,  things  are  much 
fairer  for  all  Americans.  We've  polished  up 
the  American  dream,  and  now  it  shines  as 
never  before,  a  great  star  of  hope  once 
again  for  all  the  world.  We  did  it  by  freeing 
Americans  of  the  burdens  of  too  much  tax- 
ation and  regulation  and  of  the  threat  of 
inflation.  And,  yes,  we  did  it  also  by  re- 
specting our  country's  most  deeply  held 
and  cherished  traditional  values. 

I  know  you  have  a  big  memorial  out  in 
the  park.  Over  the  two  centuries,  genera- 
tions of  Americans  have  fought,  and  many 
have  died,  to  protect  America's  freedom. 


America's  values,  and  America's  promise. 
Well,  it's  the  least  we  in  our  time  can  do  to 
make  sure  that  all  our  nation  has  achieved 
in  these  last  several  years  to  protect  Ameri- 
ca's dream  and  promise — see  that  it  is  for 
generations  to  come. 

I'm  going  to  do  it.  I  shouldn't  anyway, 
but  I'm  going  to  tell  another  story.  I  know 
yours  is  an  industrial  commimity,  and 
you're  out  there  and  competing  in  the 
world.  To  show  you  again  what  some  of  the 
Soviets  think  of  their  system,  this  story  has 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  buy  an  automobile  you  have  a  10-year 
waiting  period.  And  when  you  start  out  to 
buy  it,  you  go  through  a  number  of  depart- 
ments and  sign  papers  and  so  forth,  and 
then  you  have  to  put  down  the  money  first. 
And  then  the  fellow  says  to  you,  "Come 
back  in  10  years  and  get  your  car."  And  this 
happened  to  one  Russian.  And  their  story  is 
that  as  he  started  to  leave  and  they  said, 
"Come  back  in  10  years,"  he  said,  "Morning 
or  afternoon?"  [Laughter]  And  the  fellow 
said,  "Ten  years  from  now,  what  difference 
does  it  make?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "the  plumb- 
er is  coming  in  the  morning."  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:44  p.m.  at 
Elks  Lodge  No.  957  to  members  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Council  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  Representative  Nancy  L.  Johnson 
and  Mayor  William  McNamara. 


Remarks  to  Citizens  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut 
July  8,  1987 


The  President.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  all. 
And  a  special  thanks  for  that  great  music  to 
the  102d  Army  National  Guard  band.  You 
know,  seeing  the  band,  I  can't  help  saying 
that  one  of  the  great  things  about  being 
President  is  visiting  our  young  men  and 
women  in  uniform  around  the  world. 
They're  keeping  the  peace,  protecting  free- 
dom, and  in  the  last  few  years  they've  even 
freed  one  small  nation,  Grenada,  from 
Communist  oppression.  They're  the  best, 
and  we're  dam  proud  of  them.  And  let  me 


also  say  thanks  to  your  Mayor,  William 
McNamara,  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mal- 
colm Baldrige,  and  to  one  of  Congress' 
best — ^you're  lucky  to  have  her — Nancy 
Johnson. 

Now,  in  times  past,  I've  had  a  few  words 
to  say  about  some  of  the  folks  in  Congress — 
just  a  few  of  them.  But  let  me  say  at  the 
start,  I'm  not  talking  about  people  like 
Nancy  Johnson.  There's  a  story  about  the 
kind  of  lawmaker  I'm  talking  about — just 
the  opposite  of  Nancy.  As  you  may  have 
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heard,  I  love  to  tell  stories.  This  Congress- 
man's wife  was  sitting  outside  his  office  one 
day  when  someone  from  home  went  in, 
wanted  the  Congressman  to  vote  for  a  cer- 
tain bill  and  gave  his  reasons.  The  Congress- 
man sat  back,  listened,  and  when  the  fellow 
was  done,  he  said  to  him,  "You're  right. 
You're  right.  You're  absolutely  right."  And 
the  fellow  left  happy.  A  few  minutes  later, 
someone  else  from  back  home  went  in  to 
talk  about  the  same  bill,  but  wanted  to  vote 
against  it.  And  again,  the  Congressman  lis- 
tened, and  then  when  the  fellow  was  done, 
he  leaned  back  and  said,  "You're  right. 
You're  right.  You're  absolutely  right."  So 
when  the  fellow  left,  the  Congressman's 
wife  went  in,  and  she  said,  "That  first  man 
wanted  you  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  you 
said  he  was  right.  And  the  second  wanted 
you  to  vote  against  it,  and  you  said  he  was 
right."  The  Congressman  leaned  back  and 
said,  "You're  right.  You're  right.  You're  ab- 
solutely right."  [Laughter] 

Well,  Nancy's  not  like  that.  You  know 
where  she  stands.  And  not  long  ago  I  said  I 
was  going  to  go  aroimd  the  country  talking 
about  an  economic  bill  of  rights,  because  we 
in  America  have  come  to  a  time  for  choos- 
ing what  kind  of  a  future  we'll  have.  Some- 
body asked  why,  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
country,  I'm  starting  here  in  New  Britain. 
Well,  it's  just  that  New  Britain  is  the  place 
to  be.  And  when  it  comes  to  hard  work,  to 
a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  to  patriotism  and 
love  of  freedom,  to  the  strength  that  comes 
from  faith  and  family,  when  it  comes  to  the 
depth  of  character  that  builds  a  family,  a 
community,  and  our  nation,  you  can't  be  in 
any  better  place  than  right  here  in  New 
Britain. 

For  the  last  7  years.  New  Britain's  story 
has  been  America's  story.  You  remember  7 
years  ago.  Inflation  was  sprinting  so  fast 
that  just  about  every  time  you  shopped  for 
groceries  or  stopped  for  gas,  prices  had 
gone  up.  And  whenever  the  family  made  a 
little  extra  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  Washington  took  extra  in  taxes,  and 
you  ended  up  with  less.  Mortgage  rates  had 
climbed  so  high  that  young  couples  had  to 
forget  the  American  dream  of  owning  their 
own  homes.  Between  high  taxes  and  high 
interest  rates,  it  was  becoming  harder  to 
pursue  that  other  dream  so  many  Ameri- 


cans have — the  dream  of  starting  your  own 
business.  Jobs  here  were  becoming  more 
and  more  scarce,  and  what  with  inflation 
and  a  stagnating  economy,  it  was  hard  to 
think  of  anyone  who  could  keep  up. 

Well,  we,  the  American  people,  made  a 
choice  back  in  1980.  We  decided  not  to 
continue  the  policies  of  government  grow- 
ing bigger  and  bigger  without  end.  We  de- 
cided that  high  taxes  and  government  that 
had  gotten  too  big  were  the  source  of  our 
economic  mess.  We  decided  to  teach  Wash- 
ington a  simple  lesson:  that  government 
must  work  for  America  and  not  the  other 
way  aroimd.  So,  joining  together,  we  cut  tax 
rates — twice.  We  cut  job-strangling  regula- 
tions. We  cut  the  growth  of  government 
spending.  And  we  said  the  secret  to  restor- 
ing America's  greatness  was  where  that 
greatness  had  come  from  in  the  first  place: 
in  the  churches  and  synagogues,  in  the 
neighborhoods,  in  the  homes,  and  in  the 
dreams  of  every  American.  It's  not  govern- 
ment, it's  the  American  people  who  have 
made  America  great. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  things  I  like  about 
New  Britain  is  that  you've  gone  ahead  with 
things  Washington  still  hasn't  got  the  hang 
of — ^like  enterprise  zones.  When  Congress 
blocked  our  enterprise  zones  proposal,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Britain  got  started  on 
their  own.  And  we're  standing  in  the  enter- 
prise zone  right  now.  Today,  between  5  and 
10  percent  of  all  the  jobs  in  New  Britain  are 
here  thanks  in  part  to  the  enterprise  zone.  I 
think  Congress  could  learn  a  thing  or  two 
from  New  Britain. 

But  you  know  the  results  of  what  we 
have  been  able  to  do.  Inflation  and  interest 
rates  are  down;  growth  is  up.  Families  can 
buy  more  with  what  they  earn.  Across 
America  and  here  in  New  Britain,  entrepre- 
neurs are  starting  new  businesses  and  creat- 
ing new  jobs  in  record  numbers,  while 
major,  established  companies  like  Stanley 
Works  now  beat  foreign  competition  at 
home  and  are  expanding  exports  as  well. 
New  homes  are  springing  up  like  daisies.  By 
Thanksgiving,  our  economic  expansion  in 
American  history — ^well,  it'll  be  the  longest 
economic  peacetime  expansion  in  that 
American  history.  Because  of  it,  the  unem- 
ployment figures  out  last  week  were  the 
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best  in  this  decade.  You  can  walk  through 
neighborhoods  all  over  America  and  find 
that  more  people  have  held  jobs  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Yes,  a  bigger  proportion  of  Americans 
have  been  at  work  this  year  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Fm  determined  to  keep  it 
that  way.  I  had  to  learn — I  don't  know 
whether  you  know  that  the  potential  em- 
ployment pool  of  America  is  considered  to 
be  everybody,  male  and  female,  above  the 
age  of  16.  And  today  over  61  percent  of 
that  total  group  have  jobs. 

Now  before  I  go  any  further,  I'd  like  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  I'd  like  to  know 
how  you  feel  about  this,  so  after  each  ques- 
tion, why,  you  just  shout  back  yes  or  no, 
and  make  it  so  loud  they  can  hear  you  all 
the  way  to  Washington.  [Laughter]  Do  you 
want  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  inflation  and 
stagnation? 

Audience.  No! 

The  President  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to 
the  old  formula  of  more  taxing  and  more 
spending? 

Audience.  No! 

The  President.  Or  do  you  want  to  keep 
taxes  low  and  balance  the  budget  once  and 
for  all? 

Audience.  Yes! 

The  President.  In  other  words,  do  you 
want  to  go  on  to  a  future  of  more  growth, 
more  jobs,  and  more  opportunity? 

Audience.  Yes! 

The  President.  You  know,  I  sort  of 
thought  those  might  be  your  answers.  Well, 
that's  why  I'm  here  today.  In  my  TV  ad- 
dress 3  weeks  ago,  I  told  you  we've  come  to 
breakpoint,  a  time  for  choosing.  And  that's 
why  last  week  I  proposed  an  Economic  Bill 
of  Rights  to  protect  economic  growth  and 
opportunity  for  you,  your  family,  and  all  the 
American  people. 

Now  this  choice  is  not  about  ideology,  not 
about  left  or  right,  but  about  backward  or 
forward — ^back  to  the  nightmare  of  inflation, 
stagnation,  higher  taxes,  and  unrestrained 
government  spending,  or  forward  on  the 
road  that  has  brought  so  much  bright  hope 
and  opportunity  to  America  these  last  AV2 
years. 

Like  the  first  Bill  of  Rights  almost  200 
years  ago,  the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  is 


built  on  our  belief  that  America  means  firee- 
dom.  Our  political  freedoms — ^press,  speech, 
worship — are  all  guaranteed  in  our  first  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  also  protects  some,  though 
not  all,  economic  freedoms.  As  people  in 
Communist  countries  around  the  world 
have  found,  political  freedom  and  economic 
freedom  go  hand  in  hand.  Lose  economic 
freedom,  and  soon  we'll  lose  political  firee- 
dom,  too.  And  when  economic  freedoms 
fade,  so  do  opportunity,  prosperity,  and 
hope. 

The  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  will  guaran- 
tee four  basic  economic  fireedoms.  First,  the 
freedom  to  work;  to  work  in  the  way  you 
choose  and  where  you  choose.  Recently  a 
scholar  of  our  country,  who  happens  to 
speak  fluent  Russian,  was  going  on  a  visit  to 
Russia.  He  was  in  a  cab  going  to  the  air- 
port— this  is  a  true  story — and  the  cab 
driver  was  quite  young.  And  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  that  developed,  he  was  still 
going  to  school,  cab  driving  on  the  side,  and 
so  the  scholar  said  to  him,  "Well,  what  do 
you  want  to  do  when  you  finish  your  educa- 
tion?" And  the  young  fellow  said,  "I  haven't 
decided  yet."  Well,  by  coincidence,  when 
he  got  off  the  plane  in  Moscow  and  got  in  a 
cab,  he  had  another  young  fellow  driving. 
Being  able  to  speak  Russian,  he  asked  him 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  the  young 
fellow  said,  "They  haven't  told  me  yet." 
[Laughter]  There's  the  difference  in  what 
we're  talking  about  between  two  systems. 
As  people  in  Commimist  countries  said, 
they  found  that  political  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  go  hand  in  hand.  Lose  one, 
and  you'll  lose  the  other.  And  when  eco- 
nomic freedoms  fade,  so  do  opportimity, 
prosperity,  and  hope. 

The  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  will  guaran- 
tee four  basic  economic  freedoms.  As  I  said, 
the  fireedom  to  work  where  you  choose. 
Second,  the  freedom  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
your  labor:  what  Americans  make  by  honest 
effort,  whether  profits  from  a  business  or 
the  money  in  a  paycheck,  government 
should  not  take  away.  And  then  the  free- 
dom to  own  and  control  property:  to  trade 
or  exchange  it  and  not  to  have  it  taken 
through  threat  or  coercion.  And  finally,  the 
freedom  to  participate  in  a  free  market:  to 
contract  freely  for  goods  and  services,  and 
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to  achieve  one's  full  potential  without  gov- 
ernment limits  on  opportunity,  economic 
independence,  and  growth. 

Just  as  our  political  freedoms  need  pro- 
tection by  and  from  the  Government,  our 
economic  freedoms  need  the  same  recogni- 
tion and  protection.  And  this  is  not  a  distant 
or  abstract  matter.  Your  right  to  these  free- 
doms is  at  the  heart  of  the  battles  over 
taxes  and  government  spending  that  are 
going  on  right  now  in  Washington.  The  big 
spenders  think  they're  in  the  driver's  seat 
again  in  Washington.  After  our  years  of 
progress,  they  want  to  shift  America  into 
reverse.  Well,  I  believe  it's  time,  once  and 
for  all,  to  show  them  that,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  it's  the  American  people 
who  are  really  at  the  wheel,  and  that's  what 
the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  is  all  about. 

The  field  of  battle  is  the  Federal  deficit. 
And  let  me  clear  something  up.  You've 
heard  leaders  on  Capitol  Hill  shout  and 
point  fingers  and  say  that  I'm  responsible 
for  the  big  deficits.  They're  the  same  ones 
who,  year  after  year,  have  shouted  dead  on 
arrival  when  I've  sent  up  budgets  that  cut 
the  excessive  spending  they  love.  I  haven't 
been  given  a  budget  since  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  President.  Then  they've  said  that 
defense  spending  is  the  only  place  cuts  are 
possible.  So  in  the  3  years  before  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  they  cut  billions  from  our 
defense  requests  and  then  turned  around 
and  added  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  they  had  cut  from  defense  to  the  domes- 
tic spending. 

Anyone — 

[At  this  point,  the  President  was  interrupted 
by  hecklers  in  the  audience.] 

Is  there  an  echo  in  here? 

Anyone  who  tells  you  that  we  can't 
reduce  the  deficit  without  raising  taxes  and 
cutting  defense  is  not  telling  you  the  truth. 
Last  year,  with  tax  reform,  we  got  the  spe- 
cial interests  out  of  the  tax  code.  Now  it's 
time  to  get  them  out  of  the  budget.  And 
that's  just  what  I  mean  to  do.  You  know, 
when  I  talk  like  this  it  gets  some  up  on 
Capitol  Hill  hot  under  the  collar.  The  way 
they  put  it — ^forgive  me  with  the  children 
present,  but  they  say  that  I'm  giving  them 
hell.  Well,  didn't  Harry  Truman  speak  from 
these  steps  35  years  ago?  And  isn't  he  the 


one  who  said,  "I  didn't  give  them  hell.  I  just 
told  them  the  truth,  and  they  thought  it 
was  hell." 

As  part  of  protecting  our  economic  free- 
doms, we,  the  American  people,  have  a 
right  to  the  truth  about  Federal  spending. 
The  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  will  guarantee 
us  that  right.  The  Economic  Bill  of  Rights 
will  put  into  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances a  tool  for  focusing  a  spotlight  on 
spending  that  we,  the  American  people, 
might  think  is  wrong.  It  gives  the  President 
something  that  43  Governors  have:  the  abil- 
ity to  veto  spending,  project  by  project,  to 
force  bad  spending  out  of  hiding  to  where 
Congress  has  to  vote  on  it  in  the  open, 
where  you  can  see  what's  going  on.  I'm 
talking  about  a  line-item  veto. 

The  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  will  also  say 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  wants  to 
spend  more  on  new  programs,  it  must  find 
the  money  to  pay  for  it — ^not  borrow  it.  And 
to  make  sure  nobody  cheats,  it  will  include 
a  provision  that  44  States  have  in  their  con- 
stitutions and  that  85  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  want.  It's  long  overdue — a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. And  to  make  sure  that  Congress 
doesn't  use  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
as  an  excuse  for  raising  taxes,  the  Economic 
Bill  of  Rights  will  say  that  if  taxes  are  raised, 
more  than  a  bare  majority  of  the  Congress 
will  have  to  do  it.  It  should  take  more  than 
50  percent  plus  one  of  the  Congress  to 
impose  an  increase  in  your  taxes.  What's 
wrong  with  saying  60  percent  or  even  two- 
thirds  must  agree  to  increase  taxes?  Raising 
taxes  must  never  again  be  the  easy  way  out. 
In  the  last  6  years,  as  I've  told  you,  we've 
cut  tax  rates  twice.  Let's  be  sure  that  taxes 
stay  cut.  And  this  is  what  the  Economic  Bill 
of  Rights  is  all  about. 

Now,  some  in  Washington  say  the 
chances  of  enacting  it  are  zero.  But  when  it 
comes  to  amending  the  Constitution,  the 
States  don't  have  to  wait  for  Congress  to 
act.  And  if  necessary,  I'll  go  to  the  States 
and  ask  their  help.  The  American  people 
want  a  balanced  budget  amendment,  and 
the  American  people  deserve  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  And  I  am  determined 
that  the  American  people  will  get  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 
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Now,  you  may  have  heard  of  some 
people,  maybe  even  some  that  are  present, 
talk  about  a  certain  lameduck  and  the  end 
of  an  era.  Well,  all  that  lameduck  is  for  the 
birds.  [Laughter]  The  era  we've  begun 
won't  end  any  time  soon,  because  it's  not 
my  era,  it's  yours,  the  era  of  the  American 
people.  You  did  this.  And  in  America,  when 
you,  the  people,  put  your  foot  down,  you're 
the  boss.  You'll  make  the  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights  part  of  America's  heritage. 

For  two  centuries  men  and  women  have 
escaped  oppression,  crossed  the  continents, 
crossed  the  oceans  to  find  their  way  to  this 
land  of  freedom  and  opportimity.  And 
many  of  them  settled,  at  last,  in  this  city. 
We're  all  custodians,  guardians  of  the  free- 
doms they  found — the  freedoms  that  our 


nation's  Founders  passed  down  to  us.  This 
year,  in  this  200th-year  anniversary  of  our 
Constitution,  let  us,  like  those  Foimders, 
make  a  gift  of  freedom's  guarantee  to  the 
generations  that  will  follow  us.  We'll  be 
guaranteeing  America's  opportunities  and 
strength,  as  well.  We  can  do  this  because 
we  are  a  free  people — ^because  we  are 
Americans.  Let  us  start  here  and  start  now. 
Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  ahead, 
to  give  our  children,  ourselves,  and  the  gen- 
erations to  come  an  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you  all. 
Well,  almost  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:13  p.m.  at 
the  city  hall. 


Appointment  of  Four  Members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  America's  Heritage  Abroad 
July  9,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  America's  Heritage  Abroad: 

For  terms  of  2  years: 

Levi  Goldberger,  of  New  York.  This  is  a  new 
position.  Since  1966  Mr.  Goldberger  has  been  a 
field  underwriter  for  Mutual  of  New  York  in 
Secaucus,  NJ.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as  the 
supervisor  of  the  Investors  Planning  Corp., 
1960-1966.  Mr.  Goldberger  graduated  from 
Rabbinical  College  of  Galanta  in  Czechoslova- 
kia, 1936-1938;  Theological  College,  Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia,  1938-1943;  and  Mesifta  Torah 
Vodaath — Post  Graduate  School  of  Rabbinical 
Studies,  Brooklyn,  NY,  1947-1950.  He  was  bom 
August  3,  1922,  in  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia. 
Mr.  Goldberger  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Asher  J.  Scharf,  of  New  York.  This  is  a  new  posi- 
tion. Since  1976  Mr.  Scharf  has  been  president 
of  the  33d  Street  Real  Estate  Development 
Corp.,  in  New  York,  NY.  Prior  to  this  he  was 


the  owner  and  operator  of  senior  citizen  resi- 
dences in  New  York,  1957-1976.  Mr.  Scharf 
graduated  from  the  Yeshivah  of  Bobov,  Poland, 
1940.  He  was  bom  Febmary  9,  1919,  in  Biala- 
Bielsko,  Poland.  Mr.  Scharf  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 

For  terms  of  3  years: 

Gerald  E.  Rosen,  of  Michigan.  This  is  a  new  posi- 
tion. Since  1979  Mr.  Rosen  has  been  a  partner 
with  Miller,  Canfield,  Paddock  &  Stone  in  De- 
troit, MI.  He  graduated  from  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1973)  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity (J.D.,  1979).  Mr.  Rosen  was  bom  Octo- 
ber 26,  1951,  in  Chandler,  AZ.  He  is  married 
and  resides  in  Detroit,  MI. 

Edward  H.  Sims,  of  South  Carolina.  This  is  a  new 
position.  Mr.  Sims  is  an  author  and  is  currently 
publisher  of  Editor's  Copy  Syndicate.  He  at- 
tended Emory  University.  Mr.  Sims  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II.  He  was 
bom  May  29,  1923,  in  Orangeburg,  SC.  Mr. 
Sims  is  married,  has  four  children,  and  resides 
in  Sarasota,  FL. 
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Appointment  of  Three  Members  of  the  National  Council  on 
Vocational  Education 
July  9,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  National  Coimcil  on  Vo- 
cational Education  for  terms  expiring  Janu- 
ary 17,  1990: 

George  Johnston  Ames,  of  Texas.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. Since  1977  Mr.  Ames  has  been 
president  of  A.S.A.  Properties,  Inc.,  in  San  An- 
tonio, TX.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as  president 
of  Sweeney  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1977-1983.  Mr.  Ames 
graduated  from  Trinity  University  in  San  Anto- 
nio (B.A.,  1967).  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
1965-1972.  Mr.  Ames  was  bom  July  28,  1940, 
in  Gladewater,  TX.  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  San  Antonio. 

Michael  R.  Farley,  of  Arizona.  Since  1965  Mr. 
Farley  has  been  president  of  Farley  and  Associ- 


ates in  Tucson,  AZ.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  (B.S.,  1967).  Mr.  Farley 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  1967-1969.  He  was 
bom  March  6,  1944,  in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  Mr. 
Farley  is  married,  has  three  children,  and  re- 
sides in  Tucson,  AZ. 

Mary  S.  Pyle,  of  Mississippi.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. Since  1985  Mrs.  Pyle  has  been  the  coor- 
dinator of  training  and  personnel  development 
in  the  merchandising  division  of  the  Mississippi 
Power  Co.  Prior  to  this  she  served  as  the  super- 
visor of  consumer  marketing  at  the  Mississippi 
Power  Co.,  1982-1985.  Mrs.  Pyle  graduated 
from  Southwest  Jimior  College  (A.A.,  1967)  and 
the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  (B.S., 
1969).  She  was  bom  March  27,  1948,  in  Magno- 
lia, MS.  Mrs.  Pyle  is  married  and  resides  in 
Gulfport,  MS. 


Nomination  of  Three  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Education 
Foundation 
July  9,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  the  following  individuals 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Foundation.  These  are 
new  positions. 

For  terms  of  6  years: 

George  D.  Hardy,  of  Maryland.  Since  1986  Mr. 
Hardy  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Aerospace  Education  Foundation.  Prior  to  this 
he  was  president  of  the  foimdation.  Mr.  Hardy 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps, 
1942-1945.  He  was  bom  September  19,  1923, 
in  Washington,  DC.  Mr.  Hardy  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Hyattsville,  MD. 

Lt  Gen.  William  W.  Quinn,  USA,  Ret,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Since  1982  Lt.  Gen. 
Quinn  has  been  president  of  W.W.  Quinn  Asso- 


ciates, Inc.,  in  Easton,  MD.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
vice  president  at  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  1966- 
1967.  Lt.  Gen.  Quinn  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  (B.S.,  1933). 
He  served  in  the  United  States  Army,  1933- 
1966.  Lt.  Gen.  Quinn  was  bom  November  1, 
1907,  in  Crisfield,  MD.  He  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

Hans  M.  Mark,  of  Virginia.  Since  1984  Mr.  Mark 
has  been  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Texas 
system  in  Austin.  Prior  to  this  he  was  Deputy 
Administrator  of  NASA,  1981-1984.  Mr.  Mark 
graduated  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  (B.A.,  1951)  and  from  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (Ph.D.,  1954).  He  was 
bom  Jime  17,  1929,  in  Mannheim,  Germany, 
and  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  1945.  Mr.  Mark  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Austin,  TX. 
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Appointment  of  Paul  G.  Stern  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
National  Security  Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 
July  9,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Paul  G.  Stern  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  National  Securi- 
ty Telecommunications  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. He  would  succeed  Monroe  M.  Rifkin. 

Dr.  Stern  is  currently  president  of  the 
Unisys  Corp.,  in  Bluebell,  PA.  Prior  to  this, 
he  served  as  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Burroughs  Corp.,  1982-1986,  and 


executive   vice   president   for   engineering 
and  manufacturing,  1981-1982. 

Dr.  Stem  graduated  from  Farleigh  Dick- 
inson University  (B.S.,  1961),  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology  (M.S.,  1963),  and  the 
University  of  Manchester  in  London  (Ph.D., 
1966).  He  was  born  October  31,  1938,  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Dr.  Stem  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Villanova,  PA. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Members  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Coalition 
July  10,  1987 


Thank  you.  I  once  heard  a  magician  get  a 
hand  like  that  before  he  started,  and  he 
finally  told  them  that  as  an  encore  he'd  sing 
"Yankee  Doodle  Dandy"  while  he  drank  a 
glass  of  water  at  the  same  time.  [Laughter] 

I  know  that  most  of  you  are  no  strangers 
to  briefings  here  or  up  on  Capitol  Hill. 
You  Ve  supported  us  in  the  past  on  so  many 
crucial  issues  and  so  many  crucial  battles. 
That's  why  I  know  when  you  heard  about 
the  new  economic  bill,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
that  we  unveiled  a  week  ago,  you  probably 
anticipated  being  invited  here.  In  fact, 
some  of  you  may  even  be  thinking  of  that 
epitaph  on  a  tombstone  in  the  old  cemetery 
that  read:  *T  expected  this  but  not  quite  so 
soon."  [Laughter] 

But  we've  done  much  together  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  fact,  seeing  you  also 
reminds  me  of  another  story.  People  are 
always  saying  I  have  a  weakness  for  stories. 
I  don't  know  how  that  got  started.  [Laugh- 
ter] Anyway,  this  one's  about  an  unforgetta- 
ble American  and  great  musician,  Louis 
"Satchmo"  Armstrong.  A  tourist  comes  up 
to  him  one  day  in  New  York  and  says,  "I 
can't  wait  to  hear  your  performance  to- 
night. I'm  on  my  way  to  get  tickets  right 
now.  By  the  way,  how  do  I  get  to  Carnegie 
Hall?"  Satchmo  replied,  "Just  practice, 
baby,  practice."  [Laughter] 


And  hard  work — ^your  hard  work — and 
support  of  millions  of  Americans  hasn't  just 
brought  us  a  long  way  in  a  few  years;  it's 
created  a  revolution.  And  sometimes  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  imderstand 
how  the  present  will  look  to  historians  of 
the  future.  But  take  it  from  me,  once 
you've  had  a  little  time  to  think  about 
what's  happened,  we  may  even  be  aston- 
ished ourselves.  So  many  old  myths  have 
been  exposed  and  old  ways  of  doing  things 
changed. 

When  we  first  proposed  tax  cuts,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  those  who  were  certain 
that  our  plan  would  cause  even  larger  defi- 
cits, because  revenues  would  shrink.  We  all 
know  what  happened.  An  economy  featur- 
ing growth  and  opportunity  produced  $44 
billion  more  in  revenues  by  1985. 

And  then  there  were  those  who  said  our 
plan  was  a  giveaway  to  the  rich.  Well,  guess 
what?  According  to  figures  recently  pointed 
to  by  Senator  Bill  Roth  of  Delaware,  since 
our  tax  cut  plan  was  installed,  the  payments 
of  lower  and  middle  income  earners  have 
shrunk  by  11.1  percent  while  the  payments 
of  high-income  taxpayers  have  increased  by 
12.6  percent.  Of  the  $44  billion  increase  in 
tax  revenue  from  1981  to  1985,  81.6  per- 
cent was  paid  for  by  the  tiny  1.5  percent  of 
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all  taxpayers  whose  income  was  over 
$100,000.  In  fact,  taxes  paid  by  all  those 
with  incomes  above  $50,000  rose  by  $63.5 
billion,  and  this  allowed  for  a  substantial 
$18.9  billion  tax  decrease  for  those  with  in- 
comes below  $50,000. 

And  then,  finally,  there  were  those  who 
said  that  cutting  taxes  would  cause  more 
inflation.  Boy,  do  I  remember  that  one.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  now-embarrassing  quotes 
make  a  lengthy  list.  Anyway,  after  2  years 
of  back-to-back,  double-digit  inflation — the 
first  time  that  had  happened  since  World 
War  I — ^we  saw  inflation  head  downward 
and  stay  down.  Today  it's  between  3  or  4 
percent,  and  once  again  the  critics  were 
wrong. 

There  were  other  stories,  too,  not  just 
predictions  that  unemployment  was  going 
to  go  higher  but  that  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment were  here  to  stay.  Some  folks 
even  said  we  had  to  get  used  to  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  7  and  8  percent  or  even 
higher.  But  we  created  over  13  million  new 
jobs  instead,  and  last  month  the  total  unem- 
ployment rate  hit  an  even  6  percent. 

So,  you  see,  it's  more  than  a  question  of 
just  silencing  our  critics;  America  astonished 
the  world.  Chicago  school  economics, 
supply-side  economics,  call  it  what  you 
will — I  noticed  that  it  was  even  known  as 
Reaganomics  at  one  point  until  it  started 
working — [laughter] — all  of  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing orthodoxy.  It's  not  just  that  Milton 
Freidman  or  Friedrich  Von  Hayek  or 
George  Stigler  have  won  Nobel  prizes; 
other  younger  names,  unheard  of  a  few 
years  ago,  are  now  also  celebrated.  People 
are  reading  George  Gilder.  They  know 
what  the  Laffer  curve  is.  And  a  few  months 
ago  the  French  Government  inducted  Paul 
Craig  Roberts  into  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

And  the  acclaim  given  these  economists^ 
and  thinkers  is  evidence  of  a  worldwide 
revolution,  proof  that  they  were  right  and 
the  conventional  wisdom  was  wrong.  They 
were  right  for  a  very  simple  reason:  They 
understood  the  power  of  the  human  spirit. 
They  understood  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, once  released  from  the  stultifying 
hand  of  government,  to  reach  and  climb, 
and  build  and  dream,  and  to  achieve  and 
succeed,  and  make  life  better  for  all  human- 
kind. 


And  from  the  outset,  this  idea  of  econom- 
ic freedom  has  been  our  poHtical  lodestar. 
That's  why  in  creating  our  political  revolu- 
tion for  this  economic  freedom  our  goal  was 
simple,  as  Jefferson  said  about  the  revolu- 
tion of  his  own  time:  "to  place  before  man- 
kind the  common  sense  of  the  subject."  All 
we  said  was  this:  Give  the  American  people 
a  chance,  and  they'll  come  through.  They'll 
make  the  difference.  They'll  get  us  out  of 
the  worst  economic  mess  since  the  Depres- 
sion. And  they  have,  building  one  of  the 
mightiest  prosperities  in  our  history,  a  pros- 
perity that  I  know  every  one  of  us  in  this 
room  is  determined  to  keep  making  strong- 
er with  every  passing  month  and  every 
passing  year. 

But  to  achieve  what  we  achieved  eco- 
nomically, we  first  had  to  make  political 
changes.  Our  guide  here  was  still  the  same: 
Trust  the  people — ^put  the  facts  before 
them,  then  trust  the  people.  And  thanks  to 
dedicated  Americans  like  you,  we  got  our 
message  out.  And  the  people  spoke,  and 
they  demanded  change.  But  let's  remember 
it  didn't  come  easy.  Our  victories  took 
months,  sometimes  years,  of  preparation. 
And  all  the  way  along  we  heard  about  how 
our  calls  for  reform  and  change  were  just 
meaningless  rhetoric,  that  none  of  pur  goals 
had  a  chance  of  legislative  passage.  Now,  I 
learned  a  long  time  ago  to  take  this  sort  of 
skepticism  with  more  than  a  grain  of  salt.  In 
fact,  I  call  it  the  Harry  Warner  Factor.  You 
see,  it  was  Harry  Warner,  of  Warner  Stu- 
dios, back  in  the  days  of  silent  films,  when 
they  were  talking  about  talking  pictures, 
and  he  said,  "Who  the  hell  wants  to  hear 
actors  talk?"  [Laughter] 

But  let's  face  it,  old  myths  die  hard. 
[Laughter]  Lately,  we've  been  hearing  firom 
Capitol  Hill  about  a  return  to  the  old  days. 
In  fact,  this  week  Congress  pored  over  100 
different  ways  to  increase  taxes.  Maybe  they 
should  use  next  week  to  look  for  100  ways 
to  cut  spending.  It's  all  a  matter  of  setting 
the  right  priority.  I'm  here  to  tell  you 
today — and  I  hope  Congress  takes  notice — 
what  ails  us  now  is  what  has  always  ailed  us: 
The  Federal  Government  is  too  big,  and  it 
spends  too  much  money.  So,  let  me  assure 
you,  any  budget-busting  spending  legisla- 
tion or  tax  increases  sent  down  here  from 
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Capitol  Hill  are  heading  right  back  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  stamped  with  the 
most  respectable  four-letter  word  I  know: 
V-E-T-O. 

But  think  of  this,  too:  Hasn't  the  time 
come  to  get  around  this  year-in  and  year- 
out  battle  on  the  budget  and  taxes?  The 
burden  always  seems  to  fall  on  those  fight- 
ing fiscal  abuses.  Don't  we  need  to  stop 
fighting  for  2  yards  and  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
put  the  ball  in  the  air  instead?  And  isn't  it 
time  to  institutionalize  our  economic  re- 
forms? We  have  to  make  sure  the  great 
American  spirit  is  never  again  shackled  by 
big  government,  that  the  future  of  other 
generations  of  Americans  is  never  again 
mortgaged  on  the  national  debt. 

With  our  new  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  we 
can  do  just  that.  We  can  get  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  a  line-item  veto,  a 
super  majority  on  tax  increases.  We  can 
pass  truth-in-spending  legislation  that  will 
force  the  Federal  Government  to  be  candid 
with  the  American  people,  to  say  how 
much  new  programs  are  going  to  cost  and 
spell  out  the  intent  to  finance  them.  And  by 
packaging  these  changes  into  a  bill  of  eco- 
nomic rights,  we're  only  making  our  mes- 
sage easier  to  imderstand.  And  we're 
making  that  larger  point  I  talked  about  ear- 
lier. There  is  no  end  to  what  the  human 
spirit  can  achieve  if  it  is  left  alone  to  strive 
and  succeed.  We  know  freedom  works  po- 
litically; our  first  Bill  of  Rights  was  testa- 
ment to  that  fact.  And  now  we  need  to 
drive  home  the  lesson  of  the  last  few  years, 
the  lesson  of  the  new  economics:  that  eco- 
nomic fi-eedom  works  too. 

"Progress  is  a  nice  word,"  Robert  Kenne- 
dy used  to  say,  "but  change  is  its  motivator 
and  change  has  enemies."  But  there's  a  way 
to  overcome  those  enemies,  and  once  again, 
that's  by  getting  the  American  people  to 
come  through.  And  that's  why  I  want  to  ask 
for  your  help  today.  I'm  confident  that 
slowly  but  surely  we  can  win  this  fight.  For 
one  thing,  an  election  year  is  coming  up, 
and  I've  always  noticed — and  perhaps 
you've  noticed,  too — that  it's  a  time  when 
folks  up  in  the  Congress  seem  more  in- 
clined to  show  the  voters  how  much  they 
support  fiscal  responsibility  and  lower  taxes. 


So,  let's  get  together,  you  and  I,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  that  opportunity.  Let's  work 
to  get  the  provisions  embodied  in  our  Eco- 
nomic Bill  of  Rights  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Let's  give  our  public 
servants  a  chance  to  show  their  stuff:  to 
vote  for  less  spending,  lower  taxes,  and  rev- 
olutionary new  safeguards  against  govern- 
ment encroachment  of  our  economic  free- 
dom. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  by 
today.  And  I  know  that  you're  all  thinking 
now,  "Will  he  loan  me  the  helicopter  so  I 
can  get  out  to  Rehoboth?"  [Laughter]  Well, 
believe  me,  I  understand  that  thought;  I'd 
like  to  go  to  the  beach  myself.  But,  you 
know,  tonight's  a  full  moon — [laughter] — 
and  with  all  that  budget-busting  legislation 
under  consideration,  well,  I  just  think  I 
better  stay  in  town.  [Laughter] 

I  want  to  just  say  one  thing  to  you,  again, 
about  those  figures  to  make  a  point  definite 
with  you.  Those  figures  about  the  people  in 
the  upper  brackets  paying  more,  a  greater 
share  of  the  tax  burden  than  they  were 
before  the  tax  cuts.  Now,  what  we  did  was 
completely  different  than  those  who  have 
said,  "Well,"  you  know,  "tax  those  people 
up  there,  the  fat  cats."  We're  hearing  more 
of  that  today.  Why  are  they  paying  a  higher 
percentage  at  lower  tax  rates?  Because 
when  you  make  it  worthwhile,  the  tax  shel- 
ters don't  look  as  attractive,  and  there's  a 
reason  to  have  a  little  ambition  and  make  a 
dollar  if  you  can  keep  more  of  it. 

Remember  back  when  it  was  a  90-per- 
cent bracket?  I  was  in  Hollywood  at  the 
time.  You'd  be  surprised  how  many  actors 
started  turning  down  parts  after  they  got  in 
that  bracket.  Who  wants  to  work  for  10 
cents  on  the  dollar?  So,  that's  exactly  what 
has  happened  in  this  instance.  We  have  put 
incentive  where  it  should  be,  and  so  every- 
body is  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  And 
we're  going  to  keep  it  that  way. 

So,  thanks  to  all  of  you  and  the  help  that 
you're  going  to  give  us.  God  bless  you. 
Thank  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:53  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 
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Appointment  of  Mike  Curb  as  a  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Trade  Negotiations 
July  10,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Mike  Curb  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations for  a  term  of  2  years.  He  would 
succeed  Virginia  S.  Weinman. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Curb  has  been  chairman 
of  Curb  Records  in  Burbank,  CA.  Prior  to 


this  he  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, 1979-1983. 

Mr.  Curb  attended  San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College.  He  was  born  December  24, 
1944,  in  Savannah,  GA.  Mr.  Curb  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Bever- 
ly HiUs,  CA. 


Nomination  of  William  F.  Sullivan  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships 
July  10,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  William  F.  Sullivan  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships for  the  term  expiring  October  27, 
1989.  He  would  succeed  Edward  Sulz- 
berger. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  currently  the  president  of 
Real  Equity  Partners  in  Washington,  DC. 
Prior  to  this,  he  was  Commissioner  of  the 


Public  Buildings  Service,  at  the  General 
Services  Administration,  1985-1987,  and  As- 
sociate Deputy  Administrator  for  Logistics 
at  the  Veterans  Administration,  1981-1985. 
Mr.  Sullivan  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan  (B.A.,  1972)  and  George 
Washington  University  (J.D.,  1976).  He  was 
born  August  4,  1950,  in  Pawtucket,  RI.  Mr. 
Sullivan  resides  in  Alexandria,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Roger  F.  Martin  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
July  10,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Roger  F.  Martin  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30,  1989.  He  would  succeed  Lee 
H.  Henkel,  Jr. 

Since  1977  Mr.  Martin  has  been  senior 
vice  president  for  operations  at  Mortgage 
Guaranty   Insurance   Corp.   in   Milwaukee, 


WI.  Prior  to  this  he  was  vice  president  for 
administration  at  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insur- 
ance Corp.,  1974-1977. 

Mr.  Martin  graduated  from  Xavier  Uni- 
versity (B.S.,  1952).  He  served  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  1950-1954.  Mr. 
Martin  was  born  December  16,  1927,  in 
Cincinnati,  OH.  He  is  married,  has  four 
children,  and  resides  in  Mequon,  WI. 
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Nomination  of  Leonard  Rochwarger  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Fiji,  Tonga,  Tuvalu,  and  Kiribati 
July  10,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Leonard  Rochwarger,  of 
New  York,  as  Ambassador  to  Fiji,  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Tonga,  to  Tuvalu,  and  to  the 
RepubHc  of  Kiribati.  He  would  succeed  Carl 
Edward  Dillery. 

Mr.  Rochwarger  began  his  career  as  an 
accountant  with  Sportsservice  Corp.  in  Buf- 
falo, NY,  Jime-September  1949.  He  then 
became  senior  auditor  for  State  Insurance 
Fund,  State  of  New  York,  Buffalo,  1949- 
1961.  He  was  named  senior  partner  with 


the  accounting  firm  of  S.L.  Horowitz  &  Co. 
in  Buffalo,  1961-1965,  and  since  1965  has 
been  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  Firstmark  Corp.  in  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Rochwarger  graduated  fi-om  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  (B.S.,  1949)  and  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  1943-1946.  Mr.  Rochwarger 
is  articulate  in  French  and  German.  He  was 
born  August  3,  1925,  in  Buffalo,  NY.  Mr. 
Rochwarger  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Buffalo,  NY. 


Nomination  of  James  B.  Moran  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador  to 

Seychelles 

July  10,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  James  B.  Moran,  of  Virgin- 
ia, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  Class  of  Minister-Coimselor,  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Seychelles.  He 
would  succeed  Irvin  Hicks. 

Before  joining  the  Foreign  Service  staff 
corps  in  1952,  Mr.  Moran  was  an  accounts 
clerk  (part-time)  with  Olympic  Stain  Prod- 
ucts in  Seattle,  WA,  1947-1950.  From  1950 
to  1952,  he  was  an  executive  trainee  with 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  Seattle, 
WA.  His  first  assignment  in  the  Foreign 
Service  was  as  a  clerk  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Tehran,  Iran,  1952-1954.  He  returned  to 
the  Department  of  State  as  a  procurement 
officer,  1955-1956,  to  be  followed  as  a  post 
management  officer  in  the  East  Asia 
Bureau,  1957-1959.  His  first  assignment 
after  becoming  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  in 
1959  was  general  services  officer  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Rangoon,  Burma.  He  served 
there  until  1961,  when  he  went  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  as  general 
services   officer.    From    1964   to    1966,   he 


served  as  supervisory  post  management  offi- 
cer in  the  Bureau  of  East  Asian  Affairs,  fol- 
lowed by  personnel  officer  in  the  Personnel 
Division  of  the  Department  of  State,  1967- 
1969.  Mr.  Moran  attended  the  National  De- 
fense College,  1969-1970,  following  which 
he  became  administrative  officer  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Saigon,  Vietnam,  1970-1972, 
and  counselor  for  administration,  1972- 
1973.  From  1973  to  1974,  he  was  a  Foreign 
Service  inspector,  and  then  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Executive  Secretariat,  1974- 
1977.  From  1977  to  1980,  Mr.  Moran  was 
Executive  Director  of  the  East  Asian 
Bureau  before  his  assignment  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Beijing,  People's  Republic  of 
China,  1980-1983,  as  counselor  for  adminis- 
tration. Since  1983  he  has  been  Executive 
Director  of  the  African  Bureau. 

Mr.  Moran  graduated  from  Everett  Junior 
College  (A.A.B.,  1947)  and  the  University  of 
Washington  (B.A.,  1950).  He  served  in  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Crops,  1943-1946. 
Mr.  Moran  was  born  April  30,  1924,  in  Port 
Angeles,  WA.  He  is  married,  has  four  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Springfield,  VA. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  the  National  Emergency 
With  Respect  to  Libya 
July  10,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1.  I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  my  last  report  of  Janu- 
ary 21,  1987,  concerning  the  national  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  Libya  that  was  de- 
clared in  Executive  Order  No.  12543  of  Jan- 
uary 7,  1986.  This  report  is  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  401(c)  of  the  National 
Emergencies  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1641(c);  section 
204(c)  of  the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1703(c);  and 
section  505(c)  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985, 
22  U.S.C.  2349aa-9(c). 

2.  As  set  forth  in  detail  in  my  July  30, 
1986,  report,  in  Executive  Order  No.  12543, 
I  prohibited,  with  effect  from  February  1, 
1986:  (1)  the  import  into  the  United  States 
from  Libya,  and  (2)  the  export  to  Libya,  of 
any  goods  or  services;  (3)  transactions  relat- 
ing to  transportation  to  or  from  Libya;  (4) 
the  purchase  by  U.S.  persons  of  goods  for 
export  from  Libya  to  any  country;  and  (5) 
the  performance  by  U.S.  persons  of  any 
contract  in  support  of  an  industrial  or  other 
commercial  or  governmental  project  in 
Libya.  I  further  prohibited,  with  inmiediate 
effect:  (6)  the  grant  or  extension  of  credits 
or  loans  by  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens  to  Libya,  or  activities  within 
Libya,  other  than  for  the  purpose  of:  (a) 
effecting  such  persons'  departure  from 
Liyba,  (b)  performing  acts  listed  in  items  (1) 
through  (5)  above,  prior  to  February  1, 
1986,  or  (c)  travel  for  journalistic  activity  by 
professional  joumaHsts.  On  January  8,  1986, 
in  Executive  Order  No.  12544, 1  augmented 
the  transactional  prohibitions  contained  in 
Executive  Order  No.  12543  by  ordering  the 
inmiediate  blocking  of  all  property  and  in- 
terests in  property  of  the  Government  of 
Libya  (including  the  Central  Bank  of  Libya 
and  other  government-controlled  entities) 
then  or  thereafter  located  in  the  United 
States,  or  then  or  thereafter  coming  within 
the  possession  or  control  of  U.S.  persons, 
including  their  overseas  branches. 

3.  Since   my  January   21,    1987,   report. 


there  have  been  no  amendments  to  the 
Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations,  31  C.F.R. 
Part  550,  administered  by  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Assets  Control  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Additionally,  since  January  21, 
1987,  there  have  been  no  amendments  or 
changes  to  orders  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation implementing  aspects  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12543  relating  to  exports  from 
the  United  States  and  air  transportation,  re- 
spectively. 

4.  During  the  current  6-month  period 
two  licenses  were  issued  to  U.S.  service  con- 
tractors that  were  operating  in  Libya  at  the 
time  the  national  emergency  with  respect 
to  Libya  was  declared.  Consistent  with  Ad- 
ministration poHcy,  these  licenses  authorize 
the  companies  to  sell  assets  in  Libya  only  to 
Libyan-controlled  entities.  The  extension  of 
credit  to  Libyan  purchasers  was  authorized 
in  connection  with  the  sales. 

5.  Also  during  the  current  6-month 
period,  several  enforcement  actions  have 
been  initiated  for  violations  of  the  Libyan 
Sanctions  Regulations,  (a)  On  March  24, 
1987,  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, returned  a  five-count  indictment  charg- 
ing a  U.S.  citizen  with  violations  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  and  the  Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations. 
The  violations  charged  included  engaging 
in  unlicensed  transactions  with  respect  to 
travel  to  and  from  Libya  and  activities 
within  Libya,  as  well  as  entering  into  an 
employment  contract  with  a  Libyan  oil 
company  to  provide  services  as  a  pilot  in 
Libya,  (b)  Another  case  involving  travel  to 
and  from  Libya  and  employment  within 
Libya  as  a  pipeline  and  tank  system  inspec- 
tor was  concluded  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney's allowing  the  person  involved  to 
apply  for  a  pre-trial  diversion.  The  person 
was  then  ordered  to  perform  community 
service  in  lieu  of  facing  trial,  (c)  Three  ar- 
rests have  been  made  in  a  third  case  where 
petroleum  equipment  was  allegedly  trans- 
shipped from  the  United  States  to  Libya 
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through  a  European  conduit. 

6.  The  General  Accounting  OfBce,  at  the 
request  of  the  Congress,  recently  complet- 
ed a  report  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  sanctions  against  Libya.  In  gathering  in- 
formation for  the  report,  the  GAO  spoke  to 
relevant  officials  at  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury,  Commerce,  and  State.  The 
report,  based  on  1986  data,  concludes  that 
the  Libyan  sanctions  have  been  successful 
in  distancing  the  United  States  from  con- 
tributing directly  to  the  Libyan  economy 
and  virtually  eliminating  U.S.  trade  with 
Libya.  In  addition,  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  firms,  which  are  not  required  to 
comply  with  the  restrictions,  have  de- 
creased their  Libyan  business  significantly. 
However,  the  report  indicates  that  the 
impact  of  the  U.S.  trade  sanctions  on  Libya 
has  been  lessened  by  the  extensive  foreign 
availability  of  oil  field  equipment,  services, 
and  supplies,  as  well  as  the  reluctance  of 
third  countries  to  adopt  sanctions  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Litigation  is  pending  in  an  English 
court,  involving  a  claim  by  Libya  against 
the  London  branch  of  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany for  failure  to  release  to  Libya  blocked 
assets  in  New  York  and  London.  The 
United  States  Government  is  not  a  party  to 
the  litigation  but  is  closely  monitoring  it.  A 
trial  on  the  merits  of  this  case  began  on 
Jime  8,  1987,  and  is  expected  to  continue 


until  mid-July  1987. 

8.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  6-month  period  from 
January  21,  1987,  through  the  present  time 
that  are  directly  attributable  to  the  exercise 
of  powers  and  authorities  conferred  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Libyan  national  emergen- 
cy are  estimated  at  $646,812.  Personnel 
costs  were  largely  centered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (particularly  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control,  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Enforcement,  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel), the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
National  Security  Council. 

9.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Libya  continue  to  pose  an  unusual 
and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  continue  to  exercise  the 
powers  at  my  disposal  to  apply  economic 
sanctions  against  Libya  as  long  as  these 
measures  are  appropriate,  and  will  continue 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Congress  on 
significant  developments,  pursuant  to  50 
U.S.C.  1703(c). 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
July  10,  1987. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Economic  Growth  and  Free  and 
Fair  Trade 
July  11  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

We  are  now  in  our  56th  month  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  close  to  the  longest  peace- 
time expansion  in  our  entire  history.  We've 
enjoyed  low  inflation  and  job  creation  that 
has  captured  the  imagination  of  the  world. 
Over  13  million  jobs  have  come  into  exist- 
ence. And  contrary  to  what  some  critics  of 
our  administration  have  been  suggesting, 
most  of  the  jobs — over  60  percent  of 
them — are   in   the   higher   paying   occupa- 


tions. Our  country's  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
jump  forward. 

In  these  last  few  years,  many  American 
companies  have  restructured,  cut  overhead, 
brought  down  costs,  and  significantly  im- 
proved quality.  They've  computerized  their 
operations  and  invested  in  the  most  up-to- 
date  technology.  Last  year,  this  innovation 
pushed  manufacturing  productivity  in  the 
United  States  ahead  by  3.5  percent,  a  great- 
er increase  than  in  any  other  major  indus- 
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trialized  nation.  Unlike  the  late  1970's, 
when  our  major  corporations  seemed  to  be 
lagging  behind,  today  they  are  again  pulling 
out  in  front. 

In  the  last  decade,  our  most  productive 
citizens — the  ones  we  depend  on  to  carry 
our  flag  in  a  highly  competitive  world 
market — had  their  investment  capital  taxed 
away  and  were  hamstrung  by  well-meaning, 
yet  often  intrusive,  regulation.  High  taxes 
and  overregulation  were  dragging  us  down. 
We've  done  our  best  in  these  6y2  years  to 
turn  that  situation  around,  and  it's  begin- 
ning to  pay  off".  Federal  tax  rates  are  no 
longer  increasing,  draining  even  more  re- 
sources out  of  the  private  sector  into  the 
bureaucracy.  We've  also  kept  under  control 
the  bureaucratic  impulse  to  issue  more  and 
more  regulations,  mandates,  and  edicts  tell- 
ing us  how  to  run  our  lives  and  businesses. 
We've  done  our  best  to  free  our  economy 
and  get  government  out  of  the  way. 

In  recent  months,  I've  visited  several 
companies,  like  Harley-Davidson  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Dictaphone  Corporation  in 
Florida.  The  confidence  of  the  men  and 
women  who  work  for  these  American  cor- 
porations was  inspiring;  it  reflects  a  mood  in 
companies  across  this  land.  If  you  could 
meet  them  as  I  did,  you'd  be  confident  that 
American  workers,  if  provided  the  tools  and 
permitted  to  compete  on  a  level  playing 
field,  can  outproduce  any  rival  and  keep 
the  "Made  in  the  U.S.A."  label  something  to 
be  proud  of. 

Lean,  fast-moving,  and  efficient:  Ameri- 
can corporations  are  moving  into  the  world 
market,  and  the  latest  figures  suggest  they 
are  more  than  holding  their  own.  In  the  last 
few  months,  we've  seen  an  overall  surge  of 
American  exports.  In  fact,  from  the  third 
quarter  of  1986  to  the  first  quarter  of  1987, 
exports  were  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
14  percent  and  imports  were  declining  at 
an  annual  rate  of  almost  5  percent.  In  short, 
our  country  turned  the  comer  on  our  trade 
deficit  last  fall,  and  the  situation  continues 
to  improve. 


The  increased  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can business,  the  positive  adjustment  that 
has  occurred  in  the  international  exchange 
rates,  the  improvement  of  the  economies  of 
our  trading  partners,  and  our  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  pry  open  any  foreign  markets  closed 
to  American  goods — all  of  this  has  helped  us 
meet  the  trade  deficit  challenge. 

Ironically,  just  at  a  time  when  we're 
making  great  progress.  Congress  is  seriously 
considering  legislation  that  could  set  us 
back.  The  last  thing  our  economy  needs 
now  is  congressional  action  that  is  behind 
the  curve.  In  the  proposed  bill.  Congress 
takes  aim  at  a  problem  that  is  correcting 
itself.  It's  a  little  like  closing  the  barn  door 
when  the  horse  is  trying  to  get  back  in.  If 
the  Congress  really  wants  to  help  solve  the 
trade  deficit,  the  single  best  thing  it  could 
do  is  cut  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  Now's 
the  time  to  be  talking  about  opening  mar- 
kets, not  closing  them;  about  expanding 
trade,  not  putting  up  roadblocks.  What  is 
called  for  now  is  hard  work  at  the  negotiat- 
ing tables  with  our  trading  partners  and  in- 
novative thinking. 

Well,  that's  just  what  we've  been  doing, 
especially  concerning  the  international 
market  in  agriculture.  This  week,  following 
through  on  an  initiative  we  set  in  motion  at 
the  Tokyo  economic  summit  last  year,  we 
proposed  dramatic  reform  of  the  free 
world's  agricultural  trading  system.  Our 
idea  is  to  open  world  markets  and,  over  a 
10-year  period,  to  end  the  costly  subsidies 
and  price  controls  that  are  a  heavy  weight 
tied  around  the  necks  of  the  Western 
economies.  Free  from  this  burden,  every- 
one, including  the  farmers,  will  be  better 
off.  Trade,  commerce,  and  competition  are 
positive  forces  carrying  mankind  to  new 
levels  of  prosperity.  And,  as  usual,  Ameri- 
cans are  leading  the  way. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1987 
July  11,  1987 


I  have  signed  into  law  H.R.  1827,  which 
provides  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  It  includes  essential  fund- 
ing for  assistance  to  the  Central  American 
democracies,  for  high-priority  defense  re- 
quirements, and  for  military  assistance  to 
the  Philippines.  It  also  provides  needed 
funding  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  veter- 
ans benefits,  and  a  number  of  other  domes- 
tic programs. 

Before  presenting  this  bill  for  my  signa- 
ture, the  Congress  deleted  restrictive  lan- 
guage that  would  have  limited  my  authority 
to  test  and  deploy  nuclear  weapons,  and 
would  have  required  mandatory  compli- 
ance with  the  unratified  SALT  II  agree- 
ment. These  provisions  would  have  under- 
cut our  national  security  and  our  negotiat- 
ing leverage  with  the  Soviets.  Had  they  re- 
mained, the  bill  would  have  been  vetoed. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  includes 
funding  for  essential  programs  and  that  cer- 
tain objectionable  provisions  affecting  our 
national  security  were  deleted,  several 
other  aspects  of  H.R.  1827  require  com- 
ment. 

Section  505  of  this  bill  contains  a  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  that  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Maritime  Administration  from  adopting 
rules  on  the  subject  of  Construction  Differ- 
ential Subsidy  (CDS)  repayment.  I  have 
signed  this  bill  into  law  based  on  the  under- 
standing that  because  this  restriction  on 
their  authority  is  not  retroactive,  it  will 
have  no  effect  on  vessel  owners  who  previ- 
ously repaid  their  subsidies  pursuant  to  a 
CDS  repayment  rule  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  June  22,  1987.  Instead,  this 
provision  of  section  505  will  affect  only  fur- 
ther repayments  by  vessel  owners.  Were  it 
otherwise,  a  restriction  on  rulemaking  in 
this  area  could  cost  the  taxpayers  more  than 
$100  million  in  payments  to  vessel  owners 
who  have  previously  repaid  their  subsidies. 

Another  restriction  on  the  use  of  funds  in 
section    505    raises    serious    constitutional 


questions.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  Maritime 
Administrator  from  participating  "in  any  ju- 
dicial action  with  respect  to  the  repayment 
of  construction  differential  subsidy  for  the 
permanent  release  of  vessels  from  the  re- 
striction in  section  506  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended."  The  prohi- 
bition is  subject  to  the  proviso  that  "funds 
may  be  used  to  the  extent  such  expenditure 
relates  to  a  rule  which  conforms  to  statuto- 
ry standards  hereafter  enacted  by  Con- 
gress." 

As  is  clear  from  the  proviso  lifting  the 
restriction,  if  and  when  the  Congress  alters 
the  existing  statutory  scheme,  this  portion 
of  section  505  represents  an  attempt  by  the 
Congress  to  use  a  spending  limitation  as  an 
indirect  means  of  regulating  the  Executive's 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  law, 
while  leaving  the  law  itself  substantively 
unchanged. 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  assigns  re- 
sponsibility for  executing  the  law  to  the 
President.  While  the  Congress  is  empow- 
ered to  enact  new  or  different  laws,  it  may 
not  indirectly  interpret  and  implement  ex- 
isting laws,  which  is  an  essential  function 
allocated  by  the  Constitution  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  If  the  Congress  disagrees  with 
a  statutory  interpretation  advanced  by  the 
executive  branch — or  with  the  efforts  of  the 
executive  branch  to  defend  or  prosecute  ju- 
dicial action  based  on  that  interpretation — 
the  Congress  may,  of  course,  amend  the 
underlying  statute.  The  use  of  an  appropria- 
tions bill  for  this  purpose,  however,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  constitutional  scheme  of 
separation  of  powers. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  it  is  my  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  interpret  this  spend- 
ing restriction  in  section  505  consistently 
with  the  President's  power  and  duty  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed — a 
power  and  duty  that  of  necessity  include 
responding  to  any  judicial  challenge  to  past 
or  future  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

This  bill  also  includes   a  provision  that 
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could  permit  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration borrowers  to  prepay  outstanding 
Federal  Financing  Bank  loans  without 
paying  the  premium  due  under  their  loan 
agreement.  This  could  result  in  a  loss  of 
about  $2  billion  in  forgiven  premiums.  This 
new  subsidy  must  be  considered  in  light  of 
the  more  than  $50  billion  in  life-of-loan  sub- 
sidies that  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion borrowers  will  receive  on  loan  ad- 
vances made  since  1973.  This  provision 
could  have  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
As  a  result,  this  provision  must  be  interpret- 
ed consistently  with  other  provisions  of  law 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank. 

H.R.  1827  is  a  prime  example  of  how  not 
to  legislate  on  budgetary  matters.  As  has 
been  the  case  with  other  omnibus  appro- 
priations bills  that  have  been  presented  for 
my  signature,  H.R.  1827  presented  a  choice 
between  many  expensive,  undesirable,  and 


unnecessary  provisions  on  the  one  hand,  or 
a  shutdown  of  important  government  pro- 
grams on  the  other.  For  example,  without 
this  bill,  funding  for  loans  to  farmers  would 
be  cut  off  just  as  it  is  needed  for  summer 
crops.  Yet,  to  avoid  a  critical  disruption  in 
this  program,  I  must  sign  away  $1.7  billion 
in  unrequested  funding  for  other  entirely 
unrelated  programs. 

In  accordance  with  my  commitment  to 
reduce  spending  to  meet  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  deficit  reduction  targets,  I  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  a  request  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  that  were  more  than 
offset  by  proposed  spending  reductions. 
The  Congress,  however,  rejected  virtually 
all  of  these  proposed  spending  reductions, 
and  as  a  result  H.R.  1827  provides  $6.67 
billion  more  budget  authority  than  I  re- 
quested. It  misses  the  goal  of  deficit-neutral- 
ity by  more  than  $6.4  billion. 

Note:  H.R.  1827,  approved  July  11,  was  as- 
signed Public  Law  No.  100-71. 


Remarks  to  Community  Leaders  in  Danville,  Indiana 
July  13,  1987 


Well,  thank  you  all  very  much.  Governor 
Orr.  And  I  know  that  some  place  here  is 
Secretary  Bowen.  I  figured  it  was  right  to 
have  a  doctor — there  he  is — proper  to  have 
a  doctor  as  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  I  brought  him  along  not 
because  Fm  sick  or  anything  but — [laugh- 
ter] — ^because  we  were  coming  to  Indiana. 
But  I  thank  you  all — all  of  the  public  offi- 
cials who  are  here  and  your  Congressman 
John  Myers.  And  I  thank  you  for  taking 
time  from  your  busy  schedules  to  spend  a 
few  moments  with  a  fellow  midwestemer. 

Driving  into  Danville  today  felt  like 
coming  home,  so  much  does  Hendricks 
County  feel — or  remind  me  of  growing  up 
in  Illinois.  There  are  the  beautiful  homes  so 
well  cared  for,  the  American  flag  on  display 
everywhere,  and  of  course  this  wonderful 
county  courthouse. 

I  was  especially  struck  when,  on  the  way 
in,    someone    mentioned    that    Hendricks 


County  was  also  the  home  of  the  famous 
Van  Buren  Elm,  a  magnificent  tree  named 
for  President  Van  Buren  when  he  visited 
nearby  Plainfield.  I  thought  that  naming  a 
tree  in  honor  of  a  President  was  a  fine  thing 
to  do,  and  I  even  daydreamed  for  a 
moment  about  having  a  tree  named  after 
myself.  [Laughter]  And  then  I  foimd  out  a 
little  more  about  the  Van  Buren  Elm. 
[Laughter]  It  turns  out  that  Van  Buren  was 
riding  in  a  carriage  when  the  driver  took  a 
sharp  turn  around  the  elm,  throwing  Van 
Buren  out  of  the  carriage  and  into  the  mud. 
[Laughter]  And  in  case  you're  wondering, 
the  answer  is,  yes,  I've  warned  the  Secret 
Service  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  elms. 
[Laughter]  And  Fm  wondering  how  I  ever 
got  through  my  own  college,  Eureka  Col- 
lege. The  alma  mater  is  "Neath  the  Elms 
upon  the  Campus."  [Laughter] 

But  some  of  you  may  remember  the  last 
time  I  spoke  here.  It  was  back  in  1985,  and 
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I  was  campaigning  throughout  the  country 
for  an  historic  tax  reform  that  would  make 
the  tax  code  fairer  and  simpler,  and  that 
would  reduce  tax  rates  for  most  individuals. 
The  pundits  thought  it  could  never  be 
done,  but  today  tax  reform  is  the  law  of  the 
land  and  will  go  into  effect  in  the  coming 
year.  Indeed,  the  Washington  Post  ran  a 
headline  about  tax  reform  that  says:  "The 
Impossible  Became  the  Inevitable." 

Now,  I'm  campaigning  throughout  the 
country  again — last  month  to  community 
leaders  and  business  people  in  Florida,  then 
to  the  people  of  a  Connecticut  city  that  has 
come  back  to  economic  life  during  this  ex- 
pansion, and  still  elsewhere  later  this  July. 
And  this  time  Fm  stumping  for  something  I 
believe  even  more  important,  even  more 
historic  than  tax  reform.  It's  an  Economic 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  first  announced  this  cam- 
paign on  the  steps  of  the  Jefferson  Memori- 
al during  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend,  out- 
lining four  essential  guarantees  for  all 
Americans:  The  freedom  to  work — and  that 
means  eliminating  government  barriers  to 
opportunity;  the  freedom  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  your  own  labor — and  that  means  bring- 
ing to  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  excessive 
government  borrowing,  spending,  and  tax- 
ation; and  the  freedom  to  own  and  control 
your  own  property,  including  intellectual 
property  like  technological  innovations;  the 
freedom  to  participate  in  a  free  market — 
and  that  means  government  must  work  to 
foster,  not  hinder,  economic  growth. 

Now,  I'll  be  speaking  about  all  of  this  in 
more  detail  downtown  later  this  morning. 
In  particular,  I'll  present  our  specific  pro- 
posals for  ensuring  these  four  basic  econom- 
ic freedoms.  But  I  asked  to  have  you  come 
here  today  because  I  wanted  to  be  able  to 
talk  with  local  people  like  yourselves. 

You  see,  200  and  more  years  ago,  when 
our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  were 
being  debated,  the  debates  took  place  in 
towns  like  Danville,  in  farming  communi- 
ties like  the  towns  in  rural  Indiana,  in  virtu- 
ally every  community  in  America.  The 
people  themselves — the  farmers,  the  crafts- 
men, and  local  officials — were  directly  in- 
volved. It's  this  kind  of  involvement  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves  that  I'd  like 
to  see  take  place  again.  And  so,  I'm  asking 
you  to  help  me  start  a  national  discussion  by 


taking  up  the  issue  of  economic  rights  in 
your  own  communities. 

I  just  have  to  believe  that  if  we  get  away 
from  the  lawyers  and  the  lobbyists  of  Wash- 
ington and  away  from  the  special  interests 
that  seem  to  dominate  things  so  back  there 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  if  we  get 
away  from  all  of  that  and  ask  the  people 
whether  it  isn't  time  at  last  to  do  things  like 
pass  a  balanced  budget  amendment,  the 
people  will  say  yes.  There's  such  a  thing  as 
common  sense  in  America,  and  if  you  can't 
always  find  it  in  the  Capitol  building  in 
Washington,  isn't  it  good  to  know  that  you 
can  still  find  it  in  places  like  the  Hendricks 
County  Courthouse? 

Looking  around  this  magnificent  building, 
one  final  thought.  The  aim  of  our  Economic 
Bill  of  Rights  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
political  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution: 
freedom.  And  seeing  those  names  on  the 
wall,  these  names  of  everyday  Americans 
who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  for  that 
great  cause,  well,  it  just  reminds  you  how 
deep  the  love  of  freedom  goes  out  here  in 
the  heartland. 

I  suppose  that,  as  they  did  with  tax 
reform,  the  pundits  are  going  to  say  of  our 
Economic  Bill  of  Rights:  It  can  never  be 
done.  Well,  I  just  happen  to  have  an  answer 
for  those  critics.  Let  them  do  what  I've 
done.  Just  let  them  for  awhile  travel  here. 
In  short,  my  friends,  if  anybody  back  in 
Washington  wants  to  know  what  can  and 
can't  be  done,  let  them  spend  one  day 
among  the  good  people  of  Indiana.  If  I 
could  enlarge,  this  isn't  about  Indiana,  but 
just  let  me  tell  you  a  little  incident  in  my 
life — ^has  to  do  with  a  Midwestern  State. 
We're  all  here  in  the  heartland  of  the  coun- 
try— Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa.  This  has  to  do 
with  Iowa. 

I  was  in  England — the  first  time  I'd  ever 
been  there — and  I  wanted  to  see  some  of 
those  English  things  like  pubs  that  were 
700  years  old  and  so  forth.  Well,  a  driver 
took  me  and  a  couple  of  people  with  me — 
we  were  over  there — that  was  back  long 
before  Governor  days.  That  was  back  when 
I  was  making  a  picture.  And  we  were  in 
there,  and  it  was  a  mom  and  pop  place. 
This  quite  elderly  lady  was  waiting  on  us, 
and  finally,  hearing  us  talk  to  each  other. 
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she  said,  "You're  Americans,  aren't  you?" 
And  we  said,  "Yes."  "Oh,"  she  says,  "there 
were  quite  a  lot  of  your  young  chaps  down 
the  road  during  the  war,  based  down 
there."  And  she  said,  "They  used  to  come 
in  here  of  an  evening,  and  they'd  have 
songfests."  And  she  said,  "And  they  called 
me  Mom,  and  they  called  the  old  man 
Pop."  And  she  said,  "It  was  Christmas  Eve, 
and  we  were  all  alone."  And  she  said,  "In 
they  came,  burst  through  the  door,  and 
they  had  presents  for  me  and  Pop."  And 
then  by  this  time  she  wasn't  looking  at  us. 
She  was  kind  of  looking  off  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  there  was  a  tear  beginning  to 
form  in  her  eye.  And  she  said,  "Big  strap- 


ping lads  they  was,  from  a  place  called 
loway."  [Laughter]  Well,  by  that  time  I  had 
a  tear — [laughter] — ^forming  right  there  also. 
Well,  I  know  I've  got  to  get  downtown 
and  talk  in  a  little  more  detail  on  these,  so 
I'll  spare  you  any  more.  But  thank  you  all. 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:52  a.m.  at 
the  Hendricks  County  Courthouse.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Gov.  Robert 
Orr  and  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Otis  R.  Rowen.  Prior  to  his  re- 
marks, the  President  met  with  Indiana 
State,  county,  and  city  officials  at  the  court- 
house. 
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Lieutenant  Governor  Mutz,  Mayor 
Hudnut,  Congressman  Myers,  thank  you, 
and  thank  all  of  you.  And  a  special  thanks 
to  your  outgoing  president,  John  Horsley, 
for  inviting  me  here.  And  I  want  all  of  you 
to  know  that  it's  good  to  be  back  in  Indiana, 
and  it's  good  to  once  again  speak  to  the 
National  Association  of  Counties. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  though,  I  figure  that 
in  addressing  some  4,000  fellow  public  offi- 
cials I've  got  to  be  on  my  toes.  And  come  to 
think  of  it,  giving  a  speech  to  so  many 
speechgivers  reminds  me  of  a  story.  And  it 
has  to  do  with  a  fellow  that  was  the  only 
living  survivor — or  left  alive  years  later — of 
the  Johnstown  flood.  And  he  made  quite  a 
thing  out  of  public  speaking.  He  was  in 
great  demand  at  luncheon  clubs  and  so 
forth  to  tell  of  the  experiences  of  having 
gone  through  that  terrible  thing,  the  Johns- 
town flood.  Well,  his  time  came,  and  there 
he  was  facing  St.  Peter.  And  as  he  entered 
heaven,  St.  Peter  said,  "You  know,  if  you've 
got  anything  special  that  you'd  like  to  talk 
about  from  down  on  Earth,  people  up  here 
like  to  hear  things  from  back  there."  "Oh," 
he  said,  "yes."  He  said,  "I  do  have.  I've 
been  speaking  for  a  long  time."  And,  well, 
St.  Peter  said,  "That  will  be  just  fine."  And 


he  told  him  what  he'd  been  doing.  So,  he 
led  him  into  an  auditorium,  and  here  it  was 
packed  and  jammed.  And  St.  Peter  told 
them  a  newcomer  from  Earth  was  there 
and  had  an  interesting  story  to  tell  them. 
And  then  as  he  introduced  him  and  turned 
away  and  whispered  when  he  went  past 
him  and  said,  "That  fellow  with  the  beard 
on  the  aisle — in  the  front  row — his  name  is 
Noah."  [Laughter] 

But  I  come  to  you  today  with  immense 
respect  and  respect  for  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of,  well,  people  that  are  here 
and — I  was  told  how  many  were  here, 
4,000,  so  I'd  better  say  that  instead  of  the 
hundreds.  But  I  come  before  you  today 
with  immense  respect  and  respect  for  the 
offices  you  hold — so  close  to  the  people 
themselves — respect  for  your  service  to  our 
nation  at  the  most  basic  levels  of  our  de- 
mocracy. You  know  many  of  your  constitu- 
ents by  face  and  by  name.  And  you  preside 
at  commission  and  board  meetings,  where 
they  voice  their  concerns.  You  know  what  it 
is  to  be  stopped  on  the  street  to  explain  a 
decision.  In  recent  years,  you've  worked 
imaginatively  to  increase  private  economic 
development  in  your  communities — the 
best  way  to  ensure  economic  growth.  And 
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day  in  and  day  out,  you  know  what  it  is  to 
be  held  responsible  for  government  actions. 
You  know  what  it  is,  in  short,  to  do  the  will 
of  the  people. 

This  is  why  I  want  to  enlist  you  in  the 
campaign  that  I  began  on  the  3d  of  July  on 
the  steps  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial.  There  I 
called  on  all  Americans  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  with  an  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights,  a  bill  that  will  restore  to  us  the  free- 
doms that  our  Founding  Fathers  believed 
we  should  always  have,  a  bill  of  rights  that 
will  protect  us  and  future  generations  from 
the  needless  and  wrongful  encroachment  of 
government  upon  our  lives. 

For  make  no  mistake,  the  danger  is 
grave.  And  many  in  Congress  are  intent 
upon  returning  to  the  days  of  unrestrained 
and  irresponsible  government — present 
company,  I  might  add,  is  excepted.  I  know 
which  side  Governor  Myers — or  Congress- 
man Myers  is  on.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
so-called  budget  process.  Delay  after  delay, 
missed  deadline  after  missed  deadline — the 
entire  budget  process  looks  like  intentional- 
ly staged  chaos,  chaos  to  provide  a  cover  for 
those  in  Congress  whose  aim  is  to  shift  re- 
sources from  the  people's  interest  to  the 
special  interests. 

Indeed,  a  recent  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  described  how  one  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  circulated  a  bill  asking — well,  it 
was  to  fill  in  the  blanks,  and  the  form  was 
asking  other  members  to  sign  up  for  their 
favorite  pork-barrel  project.  And  according 
to  the  Post,  few  could  resist  grabbing — 
quote — "a  piece  of  the  action."  Now,  IVe 
spoken  before  about  this  congressional  urge 
to  grab  a  piece  of  the  action,  but  this  is  so 
important  for  you  and  all  the  American 
people  to  understand  that  Fd  like  to  give 
you  examples.  To  begin  with,  there's  the 
highway  bill  with  its  massive  demonstration 
projects  that  give  more  of  the  funds  to  a 
few,  hand-picked  areas.  This  approach  de- 
prives you  of  the  necessary  resources  to 
return  Federal  dollars  to  places  where 
they're  really  needed.  I  vetoed  that  bill  ear- 
lier this  year.  By  one  vote.  Congress  man- 
aged to  override  my  veto.  Why?  Well,  in 
part,  so  that  Congress  could  allow  a  certain 
major  city  to  add  an  extension  to  its  mass 


transit  system.  The  system  will  be  so  expen- 
sive, and  for  so  few  people,  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  buy  each  rider  a  new  car  every 
5  years  for  the  next  half  a  century. 

Also  part  of  the  highway  bill.  Congress 
chose  to  spend  $870  million  for  the  contin- 
ued construction  of  a  subway  system  in  a 
major  city  on  the  west  coast.  The  city  is  in 
sound  economic  condition,  could  have  fi- 
nanced the  construction  independently,  but 
perhaps  the  really  remarkable  part  of  it  all 
is  that  the  route  of  the  subway  is  still  unde- 
termined. Eight  hundred  and  seventy  mil- 
lion in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  where  it 
comes  out,  nobody  knows.  [Laughter] 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  There's  the  Federal 
program  that  will  spend  millions  to  build 
luxury  hotels,  restaurants,  and  condomin- 
iums— that's  right,  fancy  condominiums.  I 
barely  had  time  to  figure  out  what  "yup- 
pies" were  before  Congress  started  to  subsi- 
dize them.  [Laughter]  There  are  the  farm 
programs  that  provide  little  or  nothing  for 
the  many  family  farms,  but  that  gave  one 
wealthy  farmer  more  than  $13  million  and 
that  gave  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  a  Texas  landowner  who  is  neither  Ameri- 
can nor  in  need  of  public  assistance.  He's 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Liechtenstein. 

But  there's  one  program  Congress  recent- 
ly voted  on  that  pretty  much  says  it  all.  This 
year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
its  deep  and  unfathomable  wisdom,  voted  8 
million  of  your  tax  dollars  to  establish — get 
ready — a  center  for  the  study  of  weeds. 
Now,  I  don't  know  whether  I  want  to  know 
any  more  about  weeds.  [Laughter]  But  you 
know,  there  are  some  days  sitting  in  that 
Oval  Office,  with  these  bills  coming  across 
my  desk,  when  I  don't  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry. 

Now,  I  have  been  accused  in  recent  days 
of  campaigning  for  our  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights  in  order  to  distract  attention  from 
other  events  in  Washington.  Well,  it  so  hap- 
pens that  I've  been  campaigning  for  eco- 
nomic rights  for  more  than  three  decades, 
and  I  intend  to  go  on  doing  so  for  years  to 
come.  But  more  important,  the  truth  is  just 
the  other  way  around.  There  are  those  who 
would  like  to  distract  attention  from  the 
real  business  of  government:  putting  an  end 
to    unrestrained    spending.    And    I'm    con- 
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vinced  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
believe  simply  this:  Stop  the  spending,  and 
no  more  taxes. 

And  while  I  am  getting  a  few  things  off 
my  chest,  something  else  has  been  bother- 
ing me  lately.  Critics  have  claimed  that  in 
opposing  our  administration  on  the  issues, 
they're  at  some  kind  of  an  unfair  disadvan- 
tage, that  this  Presidency  is  somehow  based 
more  on  personality  than  on  policy.  Well, 
the  truth  is,  no  President  can  remain  popu- 
lar unless  he  retains  the  fundamental  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  on  the  issues. 
So,  I  invite  my  critics — I  welcome  my  crit- 
ics— to  go  after  me  on  the  issues  just  as  hard 
as  they  please.  We'll  let  the  people  decide 
who's  right  and  who's  wrong. 

It  all  reminds  me  about  Senator  Gore  of 
Oklahoma — a  story  told  back  in  the  early 
1900's.  Gore  was  both  blind  and  a  fiery 
orator.  And  one  day  an  opponent  of  his  in 
the  Senate,  stung  by  Gore's  criticism,  took 
to  his  feet  and  shouted,  "If  you  weren't 
blind,  I'd  beat  you  to  within  an  inch  of  your 
life."  And  Senator  Gore  simply  responded, 
"Blindfold  the  so-and-so,  and  point  him  in 
my  direction." 

Tax  hikes,  budget-busting  spending  bills, 
job-destroying  protectionism,  a  new  round 
of  soaring  inflation — the  momentum  in 
Washington  is  building.  As  I've  said  since 
the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  today  virtu- 
ally all  that  stands  between  us  and  a  return 
to  the  malaise  economy  of  the  1970's  is  the 
Presidential  veto.  And  to  make  this  point  so 
clear  that  Congress  can't  possibly  under- 
stand [misunderstand]  me,  permit  me  once 
again  to  repeat  my  commitment.  As  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  our  tax  reform  for  the 
American  people  is,  to  borrow  the  title  of 
the  current  hit  movie,  untouchable.  And  if 
any  tax  hike  ever  comes  across  my  desk,  my 
handling  of  the  veto  pen  will  make  the  way 
Elliott  Ness  went  after  Al  Capone  look  like 
child's  play. 

But  important  as  the  Presidential  veto 
power  may  be,  we  dare  not  rely  upon  it 
alone.  No,  we  need  more  to  protect  the 
hard-won  achievements  of  these  past  6 
years.  And  it  is  for  this  reason — to  protect 
our  prosperity  and  our  jobs,  to  promote 
more  growth  and  opportunity — that  I  have 
proposed  our  Economic  Bill  of  Rights. 
Listen  for  a  moment  to  the  specific  provi- 


sions— and  Congress,  take  notice. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  and  shall  not  be  burdened  by 
excessive  taxation.  What  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that  more  than  a  mere  majority  of 
the  Congress  should  be  required  to  raise 
taxes — not  just  50  percent  plus  one,  maybe 
60  percent,  maybe  two-thirds.  I  know  when 
I  was  Governor  of  California  it  took  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislature  to  pass  the  budget, 
and  it  took  60  percent  of  the  voters  to  pass 
a  bond  issue.  They've  cried  out  in  fright  in 
Washington  as  if  I've  suggested  something 
unconstitutional  with  regard  to  raising 
taxes. 

The  future  of  succeeding  generations 
shall  not  be  mortgaged  to  the  national  debt 
through  deficit  spending.  The  Congress 
shall  be  required  to  balance  the  budget 
each  and  every  year. 

Special  interest  legislation  shall  not  be 
hidden  from  the  people.  The  President  shall 
have  the  right  to  veto  individual  appropria- 
tions. The  President  shall  have  the  line-item 
veto.  I  used  it  943  times  when  I  was  a 
Governor,  and  I  miss  it  in  Washington. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  pursue  their 
own  livelihood,  free  from  excessive  regula- 
tion and  tax-subsidized  competition.  I  will 
appoint  a  Presidential  conunission  to  spear- 
head efforts  to  privatize  public-owned  en- 
terprises. 

Educational  development,  creativity,  and 
initiative  will  be  fostered  by  diversity  in  our 
educational  system. 

Welfare  programs  must  not  harm  the 
structure  of  family  and  community. 
Through  the  use  of  incentives,  the  Congress 
will  seek  to  lift  the  least  fortunate  to  inde- 
pendence and  full  participation  in  Ameri- 
can life  and  economy. 

Free  and  fair  trade  will  be  encouraged. 
The  Congress  shall  pass  no  measure  that 
slows  growth,  shrinks  markets,  or  destroys 
jobs  by  erecting  high  tariffs  or  other  trade 
barriers. 

The  Government  shall  take  seriously  the 
5th  and  14th  amendment  guarantees  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  property."  Whenever  gov- 
ernment expropriates  the  use  or  value  of 
private  property,  whether  outright  or 
through  government  regulations,  owners 
will  be  justly  compensated. 
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The  burden  of  government  shall  not  be 
hidden  from  view.  The  Congress  shall  re- 
quire that  a  financial  impact  statement  ac- 
company each  bill,  specifying  the  economic 
growth,  employment — or  the  effect  on  eco- 
nomic growth  and  employment,  and  com- 
petition overseas.  There  will  be  truth  in 
Federal  spending.  At  last.  Congress  will 
specify  how  every  single  new  program  is  to 
be  paid  for. 

These  last  two  points,  truth  in  Federal 
spending  and  the  requirement  for  a  finan- 
cial impact  statement,  bear  directly  upon 
your  work  as  county  officials.  For  in  recent 
years.  Congress  hasn't  been  satisfied  with 
just  spending  hundreds  of  billions  of  Feder- 
al funds.  Congress  has  wanted  to  spend  still 
more  money,  including  the  funds  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

You  all  know  how  it  works.  The  Federal 
Government  appropriates  millions  for  this 
or  that  program,  then  mandates  that  you 
participate  in  the  program  by  spending  mil- 
lions of  your  own  dollars  or  by  complying 
with  certain  national  standards  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  Federal  funds.  In  all  this,  "mandates" 
is  just  a  fancy  word  for  big  government  in 
Washington  pushing  around  the  levels  of 
government  that  are  closest  to  the  people. 

Under  our  proposals,  whenever  Congress 
considered  legislation  that  would  impose 
costs  on  State  and  local  governments,  a 
statement  of  those  costs  would  appear  in 
the  legislation  itself,  not  buried  in  some  ob- 
scure committee  report.  Still  more  signifi- 
cant. Congress  would  be  required  to  state 
what  they  expect  the  impact  to  be  on  State 
and  local  governments  and  where  the  funds 
would  come  from,  not  leave  it  to  local  offi- 
cials like  you  to  explain  to  your  constituents 
why  you're  forced  to  raise  taxes  because  of 
something  that  happened  in  Washington. 
These  simple  measures  would  force  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  what  it  should 
have  been  doing  all  along:  take  federalism 
seriously  and  treat  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  respect. 

Now,  all  that  sounds  good  to  me,  but 
you're  the  one  whose  opinions  count.  So,  let 
me  ask  you:  Isn't  it  high  time  Washington 
put  its  own  house  in  order  and  stopped 
pushing  you  around?  [Applause] 

Respecting  economic  rights  may  prove 
painful  for  some,  but  doing  so  is  of  funda- 


mental importance  to  the  future  of  our 
nation.  For  to  limit  economic  freedom  is  to 
impair  economic  growth.  Look  at  the  histo- 
ry of  our  own  times.  Socialist  countries 
seem  to  experience  some  economic  malaise 
precisely  to  the  extent  that  they're  Socialist. 
And  in  the  Communist  world,  we  see  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  material  backwardness  of 
every  kind.  Yes,  in  concentrating  on  it  all 
but  exclusively,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
able  to  build  its  military  into  a  formidable 
force.  But  ask  yourself  this:  When  was  the 
last  time  you  bought  a  car — or  there  are 
some  other  things  there — even  a  good 
cheese  or  a  videocassette  recorder  and  the 
label  read,  "Made  in  the  U.S.S.R."? 

In  our  own  nation,  too,  we  have  recent 
examples  that  prove  how  important  it  is  for 
government  to  respect  economic  rights. 
Consider  the  Federal  income  tax.  No  prop- 
erty is  more  private,  no  property  is  more 
personal,  even  intimate,  than  an  individual's 
income.  It  directly  represents  the  labor, 
day-in  and  day-out,  of  one's  mind  and 
hands.  It's  used  for  the  necessities  of  life 
itself,  to  provide  for  one's  family,  to  make 
possible  the  adventure  of  building  a  better 
life.  Yet  during  the  1970's,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment showed  a  high-handed  disregard 
for  this  most  fundamental  form  of  property, 
taxing  it  at  higher  and  higher  levels,  per- 
mitting inflation  to  raise  effective  tax  rates 
again  and  again. 

Well,  our  administration  changed  all  that. 
We  cut  tax  rates,  indexed  tax  brackets,  then 
simplified  the  entire  tax  system  with  our 
historic  tax  reform.  And  the  result?  The 
connection  between  effort  and  reward  was 
reestablished,  giving  virtually  every  partici- 
pant in  our  economy  new  incentives  for 
achievement.  Today  unemployment  stands 
at  the  lowest  rate  in  almost  8  years.  Gov- 
ernment revenues  at  the  Federal  level  and 
for  most  State  and  local  governments  have 
actually  gone  up.  The  stock  and  bond  mar- 
kets have  risen  to  record  highs.  And  come 
this  Thanksgiving,  this  tax  cut-led  expan- 
sion— if  it's  still  going  on — on  Thanksgiving 
Day  will  go  into  the  books  as  the  longest 
peacetime  expansion  ever  to  take  place  in 
this  nation.  And  perhaps  most  important, 
we've  seen  the  creation  of  more  than  13 
million  new  jobs. 
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Yet  all  that  we've  achieved — our  hard- 
won  victory  over  inflation,  the  millions  of 
new  jobs — all  these  are  in  danger.  It  is  our 
duty  to  protect  them,  to  secure  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  the  economic  rights 
that  will  enable  our  nation,  now  and  into 
the  21st  century,  to  become  a  still  greater 
land,  a  land  of  ever-increasing  prosperity 
and  ever-widening  opportunity.  In  this  bi- 
centennial year  of  our  Constitution,  I 
submit  to  you  that  we  see  in  the  vision  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  the  promise  of  a  government  that 
is  good,  because  it  respects  its  citizens' 
rights,  both  political  and  economic,  and  that 
has  chosen  once  and  for  all  to  live  within  its 
own  means.  And  now  I  ask  you  to  join  me; 
join  me,  my  friends,  in  making  that  promise 
come  true. 

I  can't  conclude  without  telling  another 
little  story  here.  I've  got  a  new  hobby.  I  am 
collecting  stories  that  I  can  find  are  told  by 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  among 
themselves,  which  shows  a  great  sense  of 
humor,  but  also  a  certain  cynicism  about 
their  way  of  life.  And  when  I  mentioned 
socialism  a  few  moments  ago,  I  thought  to 
myself  I  wanted  to  tell  you  this  story  about 
their  system  and  their  economy.  The  story 
has  to  do  with  a  fellow  buying  a  car  over 
there.  You  have  to  wait  10  years,  if  you're  a 
Soviet  citizen,  for  an  automobile.  You  have 


to  put  the  money  down  and  then  sign  all 
the  papers  and  go  through  all  the  depart- 
ments, and  then  you  wait  for  10  years  to 
get  your  car.  Well,  they  tell  the  story  about 
a  fellow  who  was  doing  this  and  finally  got 
to  the  last  place,  stamped  the  paper,  signed 
up,  put  down  his  money,  and  the  man  in 
charge  said,  "Well  now,  come  back  in  10 
years  and  get  your  automobile."  And  he 
said,  "Morning  or  afternoon?"  [Laughter] 
And  the  man  said,  "Well,  what  difference 
does  it  make  10  years  from  now?"  "Well," 
he  said,  "the  plumber's  coming  in  the 
morning."  [Laughter] 

Well,  by  the  way,  those  who  tell  you  that 
we  have  deficits  because  we  cut  the  income 
taxes — you  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  at  the  lower  rates  of  our  income  tax,  by 
1985 — our  tax  program  didn't  really  go  into 
effect  until  1983 — ^by  1985,  our  income  tax 
revenues  were  $44  billion  bigger  than  they 
had  been  in  1941  at  the  higher  rates.  So, 
with  that,  join  us,  and  let's  get  an  Economic 
Bill  of  Rights. 

And  thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:50  a.m.  in 
Hall  C  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention 
Center.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred 
to  Lt.  Gov.  John  M.  Mutz,  Mayor  William 
H.  Hudnut  III,  and  Representative  John  T. 
Myers.  Following  his  remarks,  the  President 
returned  to  Washington,  DC. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Nathan  Perlmutter 
July  14,  1987 


With  the  death  of  Nathan  Perlmutter,  we 
have  all  suffered  a  tremendous  loss.  His 
passing  leaves  a  void  which  cannot  be  filled. 
But  he  also  leaves  a  legacy  which  will  long 
be  remembered  and  cherished.  We  will  not 
forget  his  devotion  to  his  family,  the  Jewish 
people,  and  his  country;  nor  his  devotion  to 
the  very  highest  principles:  truth,  respect 
for  the  inalienable  rights  of  individuals,  and 
himian  freedom. 

I  personally  take  some  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  only  3  weeks  ago  I  was  able  to 


award  him  a  richly  deserved  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  our  nation's  highest  ci- 
vilian honor.  Although  he  was  then  already 
too  ill  to  attend  the  ceremony,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  with  Nate  by  phone 
before  the  event.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
giving  the  award  to  Ruth  Ann  Perlmutter, 
his  wife  and  collaborator  in  all  his  many 
achievements.  To  her  and  the  rest  of 
Nathan  Perlmutter 's  family,  Nancy  and  I 
send  our  heartfelt  condolences. 
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White  House  Statement  on  the  President's  Meeting  With  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board 
July  14,  1987 


The  President  met  today  with  members 
of  his  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board 
to  receive  a  briefing  on  the  Board's  findings 
and  recommendations  regarding  the  proce- 
dures and  practices  to  protect  classified  in- 
formation and  activities  at  our  foreign  mis- 
sions worldwide.  The  Board's  report  is  clas- 
sified. 

The  Advisory  Board  as  well  as  the  panels 
chaired  by  former  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
and  former  Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger 
have  together  conducted  comprehensive, 
hard-hitting,  thorough  studies  of  the  serious 
counterintelligence  and  security  issues  that 
confront  our  Embassy  in  Moscow  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  studies  have  un- 
derscored the  gravity  of  the  challenges  we 
face  as  a  result  of  Soviet  actions  against  our 
mission  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  implications 
for  the  security  of  our  overseas  missions  re- 
vealed by  the  discoveries  we  have  made 
around  the  world,  in  Moscow,  and  in  recent 
espionage  investigations.  The  studies  have 
made  clear  the  need  for  determined,  bold 
action  to  continue  to  meet  this  problem 
head  on  and  now. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the 
reports  are  comprehensive.  They  address 
options  for  providing  our  mission  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  the  secure  environment  our 


personnel  need  to  conduct  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  address  sys- 
temic changes  in  the  way  we  construct  our 
facilities  overseas  to  assure  that  we  never 
again  face  the  situation  we  now  confront  in 
Moscow.  They  also  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  structure  and  conduct  of  our 
security  and  counterintelligence  programs 
worldwide  to  attempt  to  prevent  any  repe- 
tition of  the  serious  breakdown  in  our  de- 
fenses to  the  activities  of  hostile  intelligence 
services  we  have  recently  discovered  in  our 
Moscow  Embassy. 

This  administration  has  given  high  priori- 
ty to  improving  our  ability  to  detect  and 
counter  espionage  as  well  as  other  threats 
and  activities  directed  by  foreign  intelli- 
gence services  against  United  States  Gov- 
ernment establishments  or  persons.  Our  de- 
cisions, which  will  affect  the  security  of  our 
overseas  presence  for  decades  to  come,  will 
require  the  best  minds  and  talent  we  can 
muster  as  a  nation.  Solutions  will  also  re- 
quire resources.  In  the  next  2  weeks  the 
President,  together  with  Secretary  Shultz 
and  his  senior  advisers,  will  review  the  rec- 
ommendations these  panels  have  made  to 
determine  what  measures  are  required.  In 
this  review,  the  administration  will  be  con- 
sulting with  Congress,  which  has  a  major 
role  to  play  in  meeting  this  challenge. 


Proclamation  5677 — National  Podiatric  Medicine  Week,  1987 
July  14,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

This  year,  as  the  American  Podiatric 
Medical  Association  celebrates  its  75th  anni- 
versary, we  can  be  truly  grateful  for  the 
foot  care  provided  by  doctors  of  podiatric 
medicine  and  for  the  continuing  benefits  of 
research  into  medical  problems  of  the  foot. 


According  to  medical  estimates,  the  aver- 
age person  walks  115,000  miles  in  a  life- 
time. We  do  this  on  feet  that  contain  an 
intricate  network  of  muscles,  other  tissues, 
and  one  fourth  of  all  our  bones.  Each  year, 
millions  of  Americans  need  professional  foot 
care  because  of  injury,  neglect  or  abuse  of 
their  feet,  the  effects  of  aging  or  heredity, 
and  diseases  such  as  arthritis  and  diabetes. 

Basic  medical  research  offers  significant 
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promise  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of 
many  foot  health  complaints.  New  ap- 
proaches to  diagnosis  and  treatment,  how- 
ever, are  also  needed  to  eliminate  foot 
problems.  Private,  voluntary  organizations 
and  the  Federal  government  have  devel- 
oped a  strong  and  enduring  partnership 
committed  to  research  on  foot  problems 
and  other  disorders  of  the  musculoskeletal 
system.  We  can  have  every  confidence  that 
concerted  efforts  will  ultimately  uncover 
even  more  effective  treatments  for  such 
problems. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
75,  has  designated  the  week  of  August  2 
through  August  8,  1987,  as  "National  Podia- 
tric  Medicine  Week"  and  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation in  observance  of  this  occasion. 

Now,  Therefore,  1,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 


hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  August  2 
through  August  8,  1987,  as  National  Podia- 
tric  Medicine  Week.  I  urge  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  educational,  philan- 
thropic, scientific,  medical,  and  health  care 
organizations  and  professionals  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourteenth  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:32  p.m.,  July  15,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  July  15. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Minority  Business  Owners 
July  15,  1987 


Thank  you  very  much.  In  the  business  I 
used  to  be  in,  with  a  hand  like  that,  Fd 
have  quit  now.  {Laughter]  Can't  improve 
on  that.  Well,  I  thank  you  all  very  much, 
and  welcome  to  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 

You  know,  I  can  confess  to  this  group  that 
Fve  been  accused  of  being  probusiness. 
Well,  I  just  have  to  say:  Guilty  as  charged. 
[Laughter]  That  doesn't  mean,  however, 
that  I  think  business  is  always  perfect  and 
that  things  can't  go  wrong.  Like  the  story  of 
the  businessman  who  called  his  partner  up 
late  at  night,  sounded  very  panicky,  and  he 
said,  "There's  $20,000  missing  from  the 
safe.  What  should  I  do?"  His  partner  said, 
"Put  it  back."  [Laughter] 

But  it's  you  and  entrepreneurs  and  busi- 
nessmen and  women  like  you  around  the 
country  who  are  carrying  this  economic  ex- 
pansion into  its  55th  month,  an  expansion 
that's  created  over  13  million  new  jobs — 
that  translates  into  an  average  of  236,000 
new  jobs  each  and  every  month.  As  I  said, 
this  peacetime  expansion  has  been  going  on 


for  55  months.  The  longest  one  in  our  na- 
tional history,  so  far,  was  58  months,  so  that 
gives  us  a  little  less  than  4  months  to  go  till 
we  break  the  record.  What  do  you  say? 
Let's  go  for  the  gold.  [Applause] 

We  know  what's  made  this  growth  and 
progress  possible.  We  got  government  out 
of  your  pockets  and  out  of  the  way.  I  was 
once  asked  what  the  difference  is  between 
a  small  business  and  a  big  business,  and  I 
answered,  "Well,  a  big  business  is  what  a 
small  business  would  be  if  the  government 
would  get  out  of  its  way  and  leave  it  alone." 
It's  economic  freedom  that  brings  economic 
opportunity.  And  the  many  of  you  who 
have  built  your  businesses  up  from  scratch 
know  that  this  thing  we  call  economic  free- 
dom isn't  some  fuzzy,  philosophical  con- 
cept; it's  a  day-to-day  reality  for  you.  It's 
often  a  question  of  survival,  the  difference 
between  making  it  and  not,  between  regu- 
lations and  taxes  that  are  just  too  steep  to 
hurdle  over  and  opportunity  that  gives  you 
running  room  and  a  chance  to  compete. 

That's  why  on  July  3d  I  stood  at  the  steps 
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of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  and  spoke  of  my 
commitment,  for  the  rest  of  my  political 
career,  to  campaign  for  an  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  saw  in  the  late  sixties  and  seven- 
ties how  so  much  of  the  promise  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  seemed  to  be  stolen  as  our 
economy  faltered,  as  opportunity  was 
ground  down  under  the  heavy  hand  of  big 
government  and  the  oppressive  effects  of 
taxes,  inflation,  and  regulation.  Minorities 
fought  a  courageous  battle  to  win  their 
rights,  to  purchase  a  ticket  on  the  train  of 
economic  progress.  They  won  that  right, 
but  no  sooner  had  they  climbed  aboard 
than  they  saw  that  train  slow  down  and 
grind  to  a  halt.  It  was  bitter  irony  that 
meant  more  decades  of  frustration  and 
anger — too  often,  hopelessness  and  despair. 

What  went  wrong?  The  civil  rights  move- 
ment was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  in 
our  history,  when  our  nation  righted  an- 
cient wrongs,  when  we  extended  to  all 
Americans  God-given  rights  promised  in 
our  Constitution,  and  we  made  ourselves 
live  up  to  our  ideals.  Those  were  great 
achievements  in  those  days,  but  they  just 
didn't  go  far  enough. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  was  in  great  part  a  strug- 
gle against  discriminatory  government  reg- 
ulations. That's  what  Jim  Crow  laws  were. 
That  wasn't  anything  just  dreamed  up  in  a 
neighborhood;  this  was  under  the  law.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  some  freedoms  were 
being  fought  for  and  won,  the  laws  that 
violated  those  freedoms  were  struck  down 
and  removed  from  the  books,  the  Govern- 
ment was  steadily  and  massively  encroach- 
ing on  other  individual  freedoms,  and  the 
regulatory  apparatus  reached  out  to  touch 
and  control  almost  every  aspect  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  Civil  rights  are  empty  rights  if 
not  accompanied  by  economic  opportunity. 
Our  country  fought  for  the  right  of  all  to  sit 
at  a  lunch  counter.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Government  was  making  it  harder  and 
harder  to  own  one.  We  fought  for  the  right 
of  all  Americans  to  hold  whatever  job  they 
were  qualified  for  but  made  it  even  harder 
to  find  any  job  at  all. 

When  the  14th  amendment  guaranteed 
"life,  liberty,  and  property,"  it  was  echoing 
a  basic  theme  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  a 
secular  trinity,  each  of  which  is  an  essential 


component  and  guarantee  of  the  others. 
Life,  liberty,  and  property — they  are  like 
three  pegs  holding  up  a  table.  Remove  one, 
and  the  whole  thing  comes  crashing  down. 
It  seems  almost  old-fashioned  to  talk  about 
property  rights  these  days,  but  to  our 
Founding  Fathers,  property  rights  were 
part  of  the  natural  law,  the  self-evident 
rights  granted  by  God.  Governments  were 
instituted  among  men  to  guarantee  them, 
not  to  take  them  away.  A  man's  home  is  his 
castle — that  is  the  foundation  of  civilized 
order,  an  ancient  statement  of  individual 
rights  that  comes  down  to  us  through  Eng- 
lish common  law.  But  in  the  last  several 
decades,  it  seemed  that  the  Government 
saw  a  man's  home  as  simply  another  source 
of  tax  revenue.  Marginal  income  tax  rates 
soared  as  high  as  75  and  on  up — 90  percent. 
They  were,  to  use  another  old-fashioned 
term,  "confiscatory." 

Well,  like  our  forefathers,  we  rebelled — 
peacefully,  this  time.  From  Proposition  13 
in  California  to  Proposition  2^2  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  tax  revolt  spread  across  Amer- 
ica. In  1981  we  slashed  tax  rates  nearly  25 
percent  across  the  board.  And  last  year  we 
won  an  historic  victory  for  economic  free- 
dom with  a  reform  of  our  tax  code  that 
slashed  tax  rates  once  again,  and  those  will 
all  be  in  effect  in  the  coming  year.  As  part 
of  our  economic  program,  we  also  undid 
many  burdensome  and  useful — or  useless 
government  regulations  and  squashed  infla- 
tion. Forgive  me  for  this,  but  I  knew  our 
economic  program  was  working  when  they 
didn't  call  it  Reaganomics  anymore. 
[Laughter] 

Yes,  it  created  opportunity  for  those  who 
had  before  been  economically  disenfran- 
chised: the  poor  and  minorities.  After  the 
largest  increase  in  history,  we  first  stopped 
and  then  reversed  the  upward  spiral  in  pov- 
erty not  through  growth  in  government  but 
through  growth  in  the  economy,  not  by  cre- 
ating more  welfare  but  by  creating  more 
jobs.  In  our  economic  expansion,  what  the 
Europeans  call  the  economic  miracle, 
growth  in  minority  employment  has  sub- 
stantially outpaced  that  of  the  overall  popu- 
lation. Still,  while  opportunities  are  improv- 
ing, we  won't  be  satisfied  until  everyone 
who  wants  a  job  has  a  job. 
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Yes,  we've  made  historic  progress  these 
last  few  years,  in  great  part  because  we've 
begun  to  return  to  the  principles  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  But  we'd  be  fooling  our- 
selves if  we  didn't  acknowledge  that  all  that 
progress  is  under  attack — under  attack  by  a 
profligate  Congress  that  seems  to  have 
learned  nothing  in  the  last  6  years,  a  Con- 
gress that  wants  to  turn  the  last  few  years 
of  the  1980's  into  a  depressing  relay — or 
replay  of  the  1970's.  In  speech  after  speech, 
I've  been  detailing  the  pork-barrel  politics, 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  waste.  Congress  is 
spending  at  a  fever-pace,  and  they  expect 
the  American  taxpayer  to  foot  the  bill.  One 
Congressman  has  called  for  so  many  tax 
hikes  his  colleagues  contemptuously  refer  to 
his  "Tax-of-the-Month  Club." 

Well,  I  must  have  promised  a  hundred 
times  to  veto  any  tax  hike  that  ever  comes 
across  my  desk,  and  that  promise  still 
stands,  but  they  keep  coming  back,  calling 
for  more  taxes.  And  I  thought  I  was  the  one 
who  needed  a  hearing  aid.  [Laughter]  No, 
there  will  be  no  tax  increase  while  I'm  in 
office.  It's  time  now  to  institutionalize  our 
gains,  to  write  into  law  guarantees  of  our 
economic  rights  and  ensure  our  prosperity 
not  only  in  this  generation  but  in  the  next. 
Let's  stop  overspending  with  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Let's  cut  out  the  pork  and  waste  with  a 
line-item  veto.  And  let's  protect  our  pay- 
checks by  requiring  more  than  a  mere  ma- 
jority in  Congress  to  raise  taxes. 

One  of  the  things  Fve  been  talking  about 
as  part  of  the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  is  the 
need  for  a  sort  of  financial  impact  state- 
ment, very  much  like  an  environmental 
impact  statement.  It  would  require  Con- 
gress to  notify  the  American  people  as  to 
the  economic  consequences  of  their  pro- 
grams. There's  a  perfect  example  of  that 
coming  up  for  a  vote  in  this  Congress, 
something  that  hits  hardest  at  minorities, 
young  people,  and  the  poor.  It's  the  effort 
by  some  in  Congress,  under  pressure  from 
special  interests,  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage. 

It's  said  that  if  you  put  10  economists  in  a 
room  and  ask  a  question,  you'll  get  10  dif- 
ferent answers.  I  can  make  jokes  like  that, 
because  my  degree  was  in  economics. 
[Laughter]  I  thought  it  was  honorary  when 


they  gave  it  to  me,  but — [laughter] — ^but 
you  know,  that  story  is  not  the  case  with 
the  minimum  wage;  most  economists  agree 
that  raising  the  minimum  wage  reduces 
employment.  Economists  call  it  disemploy- 
ment,  but  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing: 
fewer  jobs  than  there  would  have  been. 

In  fact,  there  are  numerous  economic 
studies  that  make  just  that  point.  We've  had 
a  lot  of  years  of  raises  in  the  minimum 
wage.  Our  Labor  Department  has  estimat- 
ed that  every  10-percent  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  will  mean  100,000  to 
200,000  fewer  jobs.  Some  in  Congress  want 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  more  than  38 
percent  over  the  next  3  years.  That  could 
mean  800,000  jobs  down  the  drain,  jobs 
that  already  exist  or  jobs,  hope,  and  oppor- 
tunity that  will  never  be  created. 

This  administration  wants  no  part  of  a  bill 
that  will  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teen- 
agers and  young  adults  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  job  and  to  get  the  invaluable  experi- 
ence that  goes  with  it.  We  won't  be  party  to 
jinxing  another  generation.  That's  the  real 
cost  of  the  minimum  wage  legislation 
before  Congress.  And  if  eliminating  800,000 
jobs  is  what  some  in  Congress  really  want  to 
do,  then  they  should  be  made  to  stand  up 
and  admit  as  much  to  the  American  people. 

Some  20  years  ago,  I  remember  quoting 
one  of  the  leading  commentators  of  the 
period.  "The  profit  motive  is  outmoded," 
he  said.  "It  must  be  replaced  by  the  incen- 
tives of  the  welfare  state.  The  distribution 
of  goods  must  be  affected  by  a  planned 
economy."  It  seems  incredible  to  us  now, 
but  he  was  only  parroting  the  accepted 
wisdom  of  the  period.  I  called  my  speech 
"A  Time  For  Choosing."  Well,  the  choice  is 
still  before  us,  whether  we're  going  to  be 
dragged  back  into  big  government  or  if 
we're  going  to  push  forward,  if  we're  going 
to  write  protections  of  our  economic  free- 
doms into  law  so  that  politicians  can  never 
again  threaten  our  economy  with  bankrupt- 
cy and  stagnation.  Yes,  we've  learned  a  lot 
since  those  days,  in  great  part  through  the 
example  of  men  and  women  such  as  you, 
living  examples  of  the  American  dream. 
And  your  kind  of  businesses  have  played  a 
major  part  in  creating  those  13  million  new 
jobs  in  these  last  few  years. 
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So  many  of  you  have  stories  to  tell,  inspir- 
ing stories  of  courage  and  perseverance,  of 
triumph  against  all  odds.  But  there's  one 
story  I  just  have  to  tell.  It's  about  a  young 
Cuban  girl.  She  suffered  from  a  disease  of 
her  scalp  when  she  was  a  child,  and  that 
motivated  her,  at  the  early  age  of  11,  to 
start  her  own  job — ^business,  I  should  say,  as 
a  beautician.  She  was  doing  pretty  well — 
well  enough  that  when  Castro  took  over  he 
took  away  her  business,  confiscated  her 
bank  account,  and  threw  her  in  jail.  Castro 
doesn't  believe  in  the  profit  motive  either, 
but  then,  when  was  the  last  thing  in  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  that  ran  at  a  profit?  Fortunately, 
she  was  able  to  escape  Cuba  with  her  hus- 
band and  two  children.  She  came  here  with 
little  more  than  faith  in  God  and  belief  in 
the  free  enterprise  and  that  system.  But 
now  she  has  a  $5  million  company  selling 
beauty  products.  She  gives  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  charity,  and  she  has  16  weekly 
TV  programs  in  which  she  talks  about  drug 
abuse,  the  importance  of  family  life,  and, 
yes,  the  importance  of  economic  freedom. 
Mirta,  will  you  stand  up  and  take  a  bow? 
[Applause] 


That's  the  American  dream,  a  dream  that 
all  of  you  every  day  are  making  a  reality.  In 
this  time  for  choosing,  let's  make  sure  that 
it  stays  that  way,  that  the  story  of  America 
continues  to  be  the  story  of  people  like 
Mirta  de  Perales,  a  story  of  hope,  faith,  and 
freedom.  Let's  complete  the  civil  rights 
movement  by  writing  a  guarantee  of  the 
American  dream  into  the  Constitution,  a 
guarantee  that  America  will  always  be,  for 
our  children  and  our  children's  children, 
the  land  of  opportunity. 

Well,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  coming 
here  today  and  for  all  that  you're  doing, 
and  God  bless  you  all. 

[At  this  point.  Hector  Rarreto,  president  of 
the  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave 
the  President  a  painting  depicting  minority 
business  professionals.] 

Thank  you  all.  I  have  a  feeling  this  will  be 
hanging  very  shortly  in  a  Presidential  li- 
brary. [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:50  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Ruilding. 


Proclamation  5678— United  States  Olympic  Festival— 1987 

Celebration 

United  States  Olympic  Festival— 1987  Day 

July  15,  1987 


Ry  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

In  this,  the  year  prior  to  the  1988  Olym- 
pics, it  is  fitting  that  we  celebrate  the 
coming  event  throughout  the  United  States 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

One  such  way  to  recognize  this  major 
athletic  event  is  to  join  together  in  support 
of  American  athletes  now  in  training  to  rep- 
resent this  great  country  in  Canada  and 
Korea.  Thousands  of  American  athletes  par- 
ticipate annually  in  the  Olympic  movement 
all  over  the  world.  The  International  Olym- 
pic Games  are  held  every  4  years  and  are 
the  culmination  of  the  skill  and  prowess  re- 


sulting from  countless  hours  of  work  and 
preparation. 

The  United  States  Olympic  Festival  is  an 
amateur  athletic  competition  that  enables 
potential  Olympians  to  participate  in  events 
identical  to  those  performed  in  the  Interna- 
tional Games.  During  this  Festival,  skills  are 
refined  and  a  camaraderie  is  fostered 
among  our  athletes  that  signifies  American 
unity  and  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  the 
Olympic  movement.  Some  4,000  athletes, 
trainers,  and  coaches,  in  addition  to  7,000 
volunteers  and  more  than  300,000  specta- 
tors, will  participate  in  the  1987  United 
States  Olympic  Festival  in  Raleigh, 
Durham,   Chapel  Hill,   Gary,   and   Greens- 
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boro.  North  Carolina. 

In  recognition  of  the  role  the  United 
States  Olympic  Festival  plays  in  strengthen- 
ing America's  place  in  international  compe- 
tition, the  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 138,  has  designated  the  period  begin- 
ning on  July  13,  1987,  and  ending  on  July 
26,  1987,  as  United  States  Olympic  Festi- 
val—1987  Celebration  and  July  17,  1987,  as 
United  States  Olympic  Festival— 1987  Day 
and  authorized  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 


hereby  proclaim  July  13-July  26,  1987,  as 
United  States  Olympic  Festival— 1987  Cele- 
bration and  July  17,  1987,  as  United  States 
Olympic  Festival— 1987  Day. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifteenth  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 12:59  p.m.,  July  16,  1987] 


Executive  Order  12602 — President's  Commission  on  Executive 

Exchange 

July  15,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered that  Section  2(b)  of  Executive  Order 
No.  12493  of  December  5,  1984,  as  amend- 
ed, is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase    "90    days"    and    inserting    in    lieu 


thereof  the  phrase  "365  days." 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
July  15,  1987. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 1  p.m.,  July  16,  1987] 


Appointment  of  Cresencio  Arcos,  Jr.,  as  Principal  Coordinator  for 
Public  Diplomacy  on  Central  America 
July  15,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Cresencio  Arcos,  Jr.,  as  Prin- 
cipal Coordinator  for  Public  Diplomacy  on 
Central  America  in  the  White  House  Office 
of  Communications.  This  is  a  new  position. 
Mr.  Arcos  will  direct  interagency  public  di- 
plomacy efforts  in  support  of  administration 
initiatives  in  Central  America.  He  will  co- 
ordinate activities  involving  the  White 
House,  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  USIA,  and  other  agencies.  He  will 
serve  in  this  capacity  for  at  least  the  next  90 


days. 

Mr.  Arcos  currently  serves  as  Deputy  Di- 
rector in  the  Office  of  Public  Diplomacy  for 
Latin  America  at  the  Department  of  State. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Humanitarian  Assistance  Office 
at  the  Department  of  State.  A  member  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Mr.  Arcos  has  served  as  coun- 
selor for  pubUc  affairs  in  Honduras;  consul 
for  press  and  culture  in  Leningrad;  consul 
for  cultural  affairs,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  and 
Information  Center  Director,  U.S.  Embassy, 
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Lisbon,  Portugal. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas,  he 
earned  a  masters  in  international  studies  at 


Johns  Hopkins.  Mr.  Arcos  was  born  Novem- 
ber 10,  1943. 


Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  All- America  Cities 

Awards 

July  16,  1987 


Thank  you,  and  welcome  to  the  White 
House.  And  you  know,  I  was  getting  set  as 
to  what  I  was  going  to  say  to  you  a  few  days 
ago,  and  then  the  weather  doublecrossed 
me.  And  Fm  going  to  go  ahead,  because 
what  I  was  going  to  say  was:  And  a  special 
thanks  for  putting  up  with  Washington  in 
this  heat.  And  it  was  that  hot  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  And  then  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
that  it  reminded  me  of  a  Sunday  morning 
in  church  back  when  I  was  growing  up  in 
Illinois.  And  talking  about  the  wages  of  sin, 
the  preacher  said,  looking  out  over  the  con- 
gregation— and  then  he  said,  "If  you  think 
it's  hot  now,  just  wait."  [Laughter]  Well, 
see,  I  got  that  in  anyway,  even  if  the  weath- 
er did  change.  [Laughter] 

Well,  today  we've  gathered  to  talk  about 
virtue — the  virtue  of  working  together  to 
solve  local  problems.  It  was  more  than  100 
years  ago  that  the  French  philosopher 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  traveled  through  our 
country,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  way  that 
Americans  cooperate  to  solve  problems.  In 
his  words,  quote:  "I  have  often  seen  Ameri- 
cans make  really  great  sacrifices  for  the 
common  good,  and  I  have  noticed  a  hun- 
dred cases  in  which,  when  help  was 
needed,  they  hardly  ever  failed  to  give  each 
other  trusty  support." 

Well,  for  93  years  now,  the  National  Civic 
League  has  worked  to  promote  just  that 
spirit,  that  distinctively  American  spirit  of 
cooperation.  And  for  38  of  these  years,  the 
League's  All-America  Cities  Awards  pro- 
gram has  recognized  outstanding  citizen 
action  in  attacking  local  problems.  Just 
think  of  the  numbers  involved:  More  than 
3,500  communities  representing  some  100 
million  of  our  citizens  have  participated  in 
the  competition,  and  more  than  350  com- 
munities   have    been    given    the    coveted 


award.  As  we  celebrate  the  bicentennial 
year  of  our  Constitution,  we're  all  especially 
aware  of  the  need  for  good  citizenship  like 
that  promoted  by  these  awards.  And  so  it  is 
that  I  take  great  pleasure  in  making  the 
following  presentations. 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

Through  the  Short  North  Business  Association, 
Columbus  undertook  a  neighborhood  revitaliza- 
tion  program  that  has  overseen,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Columbus  Neighborhood  Design  Assist- 
ance Center,  $1.4  million  in  capital  improve- 
ments in  a  formerly  blighted  inner  city  area. 

Hickory,  North  Carolina: 

With  the  help  of  300  volunteers,  civic  leaders 
of  Hickory  transformed  a  decaying  local  historic 
landmark  into  the  Arts  Center,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  outstanding  cultural  facilities 
in  the  Southeast.  In  addition,  local  citizens  are 
working  to  develop  strategies  and  recommenda- 
tions to  make  their  area  an  even  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work  in  the  1990*s  and  beyond. 

Olympia,  Washington: 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  in  Olympia  led  a 
coalition  of  11  community  organizations  to  reor- 
ganize the  city  government  and  was  able  to  gen- 
erate $44  million  in  public  and  private  reinvest- 
ment funds  that  resulted  in  90  new  businesses 
relocating  to  downtown  Olympia,  creating  290 
new  jobs.  An  expanded  job  creation  program 
pursued  in  cooperation  with  surrounding  commu- 
nities resulted  in  390  volunteers  recruiting  40 
new  companies  that  have  hired  1,850  employees, 
reduced  unemployment  from  12.2  percent  to  7.7 
percent,  contributed  $400,000  to  local  tax  collec- 
tion, and  added  $10  million  in  retail  sales. 

Pensacola,  Florida: 

Pensacola  citizens  established  a  nonprofit  com- 
munity development  corporation  that  began  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  that  has  provided  $840,000 
over  2  years  for  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  17  small  businesses,  creating  103  new  jobs. 
Several  local  banks  work  in  a  partnership  with 
the  corporation  that  has  been  so  successful,  and 
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the  State  of  Florida  is  now  using  it  as  a  model. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania: 

The  Pittsburgh  city  government  became  a 
working  partner  with  community  groups  and  pri- 
vate investors  through  the  creation  of  the  city's 
first  housing  department.  Since  it  was  created, 
more  than  15,000  loans  have  been  made  to  help 
low  and  middle  income  owners  renovate  their 
homes,  and  almost  2,000  below-market-rate  mort- 
gages have  been  approved  for  first-time  home 
buyers. 

Prince  George's  County,  Maryland: 
A  citizen  coalition  in  Prince  George's  County 
championed  a  fiscal  turnaround,  a  business-fi- 
nanced public  relations  and  marketing  campaign, 
and  a  privately  led  revitalization  of  county  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development.  Of  particular 
note  is  the  Advisory  Council  for  Business  and 
Industry,  which  undertook  an  aggressive  advertis- 
ing and  recruitment  campaign  to  highlight  the 
achievements  of  the  county  school  system  and 
attract  talented  new  teachers  and  received 
nearly  7,000  applications  for  teaching  positions. 

Richmond,  Indiana: 

In  late  1984  Richmond  community  leaders 
began  a  project  to  help  workers  dislocated  by 
recent  plant  closings.  Within  6  months,  90  per- 
cent of  the  workers  targeted  were  employed  and 
a  permanent  career  opportunities  center  was 
opened.  At  the  same  time,  Richmond  community 


schools  initiated  an  incentive  program  giving 
$100  awards  to  students  who  achieved  100-per- 
cent attendance  records.  Perfect  attendance 
jumped  firom  37  to  222  students,  and  expulsions 
dropped  by  more  than  30  percent.  The  next  year 
perfect  attendance  remained  high,  even  without 
the  rewards. 

Vancouver,  Washington: 

Vancouver  undertook  a  major  citywide  initia- 
tive to  play  host  to  an  exhibition  of  world-class 
contemporary  Japanese  works  in  order  to  bridge 
a  growing  cultural  gap  in  the  Vancouver-Portland 
area.  This  project  was  a  great  success  and  helped 
create  an  awareness  within  the  community  of 
how  much  more  there  is  to  learn  about  the  hdsto- 
ry,  culture,  and  national  character  of  their  Pacific 
neighbor. 

Well,  congratulations  to  each  of  you  once 
again.  From  our  neighbors  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Maryland,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  continent  and  the  towns  of 
Olympia  and  Vancouver,  Washington — 
you're  all  demonstrating  the  spirit  of  initia- 
tive and  cooperation  that  made  our  nation 
great  and  will  keep  her  great.  And  on 
behalf  of  all  Americans,  I  thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:35  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report  on 
Environmental  Quality 
July  16,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

Clean  air  and  water,  productive  and 
beautiful  lands,  abundant  wildlife,  and  plen- 
tiful energy  and  natural  resources  are  part 
of  America's  heritage.  Throughout  history 
Americans  have  sustained  a  deep,  abiding 
relationship  with  their  land  and  a  reverence 
for  this  natural  resource  heritage.  Prior  to 
colonial  settlement,  native  Americans 
strongly  maintained  these  attitudes  and  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  today  hold  simi- 
lar values.  My  commitment  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  stewardship  of  this  treasured  na- 


tional heritage  by  the  American  people  is 
guided  by  these  beliefs. 

The  United  States  has  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  legislation  of  any  nation  on 
earth  aimed  towards  environmental  protec- 
tion and  natural  resource  conservation.  This 
legislative  umbrella  continues  to  undergo 
modification  in  order  to  refine  and  redirect 
the  Nation's  programs  to  best  serve  the 
American  people.  These  efforts  are  having 
an  effect.  By  all  accounts  our  Nation's  air 
and  water  are  getting  cleaner.  Likewise, 
our  natural  resource  heritage  is  generally 
being  preserved  adequately  and  managed 
well.  As  this  report  observes,  "Most  renew- 
able resources  and  their  outputs  appear  to 
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be  sufBciently  abundant  to  satisfactorily 
meet  the  needs  of  the  nation  ....  Gener- 
ally, the  quality  of  these  resources  and  their 
outputs  is  improving."  Further,  it  concludes 
that  "Time  has  tested  our  policies  and  pro- 
grams and  our  resource  managers,  both 
public  and  private.  They  appear  to  have 
served  Americans  well." 

However,  this  report  also  makes  clear 
that  despite  these  positive  trends,  programs 
and  policies  governing  environmental  pro- 
tection and  natural  resource  preservation 
are  in  need  of  change.  The  potential  to 
devote  virtually  infinite  resources  to  any  of 
a  number  of  environmental  problems  with 
diminishing  benefits  requires  approaches 
that  strike  balances.  This  report  suggests 
mechanisms  for  better  striking  those  bal- 
ances. 

Also,  we  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
that  many  environmental  problems  do  not 
stop  at  national  boundaries  and  that  inter- 
national and  global  environmental  problems 
will  increasingly  require  coordinated  atten- 


tion. This  report,  consequently,  provides 
the  first  government  in-depth  review  of  the 
international  environment  as  it  pertains  to 
the  United  States  since  1981.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  Environmental  Quality 
Report  in  1970  that  "National  environmen- 
tal goals  must  be  developed  and  pursued  in 
the  realization  that  the  human  environment 
is  global  in  nature,  and  that  international 
cooperation  must  be  a  principal  ingredient 
to  effective  environmental  management"  is 
even  more  pertinent  today. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  environmental 
achievements.  Also,  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  future  of  an  enhanced  national  environ- 
mental heritage  combined  with  economic 
prosperity  if,  as  a  nation,  we  move  forth- 
rightly  to  deal  with  complex  environmental 
issues  in  a  thoughtful,  analytical  manner, 
striking  appropriate  balances  between  com- 
peting social  values. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
July  16,  1987. 


Executive  Order  12603 — Presidential  Commission  on  the  Human 
Immunodeficiency  Virus  Epidemic 
July  16,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  App.  I),  and  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Human  Im- 
munodeficiency Virus  Epidemic,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  Section  1(a)  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12601  of  June  24,  1987,  is 


amended  by  changing  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  from  11  to  13. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
July  16,  1987. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:26  a.m.  July  17,  1987] 
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Proclamation  5679 — Specialty  Steel  Import  Relief 
July  16,  1987 


Extension  of  Temporary  Duty  Increases  and 
Quantitative  Limitations  on  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  Certain  Stain- 
less Steel  and  Alloy  Tool  Steel 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  On  July  5,  1983,  pursuant  to  section 
202(bXl)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (the  Act) 
(19  U.S.C.  2252(bXl))  and  after  taking  into 
account  the  considerations  specified  in  sec- 
tion 202(c)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2252(c)) 
and  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion (the  Commission),  I  determined  to 
impose  additional  tariffs  and  quantitative 
restrictions  on  imports  of  certain  bars;  wire 
rods;  and  plates,  sheets  and  strips,  not  cut, 
not  pressed,  and  not  stamped  to  nonrectan- 
gular  shape;  all  the  foregoing  of  stainless 
steel  or  certain  alloy  tool  steel;  and  round 
wire  of  high-speed  tool  steel,  provided  for 
in  specified  items  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (TSUS)  (19  U.S.C.  1202). 
By  Proclamation  5074  of  July  19,  1983,  pur- 
suant to  sections  203(aXl),  203(aX3),  and 
203(eXl)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2253(aXl), 
2253(aX3),  and  2253(eXl)),  I  provided 
import  relief  through  the  temporary  imposi- 
tion of  increased  tariffs  and  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  certain  stainless  steel  and  alloy 
tool  steel  as  set  forth  in  the  Annex  to  that 
Proclamation. 

2.  Further,  in  Proclamation  5074  I  direct- 
ed the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
(USTR)  to  take  such  actions  and  perform 
such  functions  for  the  United  States  as  may 
be  necessary  to  administer  and  implement 
such  relief,  to  negotiate  orderly  marketing 
agreements  pursuant  to  section  203  of  the 
Act  (19  U.S.C.  2253),  to  modify  such  relief 
pursuant  to  section  203,  and  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  headnote  or  TSUS  items  cre- 
ated in  the  Annex  to  that  Proclamation  that 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  forego- 
ing authority.  I  also  directed  the  USTR  to 
conduct  an  annual  review  of  the  necessity 
for  and  effectiveness  of  such  relief  and  to 


recommend  any  appropriate  action  under 
section  203(hX4)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2253(hX4)). 

3.  On  September  18,  1984, 1  established  a 
national  policy  for  the  steel  industry  and 
directed  the  USTR  to  coordinate  and  direct 
the  implementation  of  that  policy,  including 
the  negotiation  of  new  arrangements  with 
exporting  countries  and  the  reaffirmation  of 
existing  measures  limiting  steel  exports  into 
the  United  States.  Supplemental  authority 
to  enforce  the  national  policy  for  the  steel 
industry  was  provided  in  Title  VIII  of  the 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984  (19  U.S.C. 
2253  note). 

4.  Pursuant  to  the  above  authority,  the 
USTR  concluded  agreements  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  and  18  other  exporting 
nations  and  made  such  modifications  to  the 
import  relief  proclaimed  in  Proclamation 
5074  as  were  necessary  to  implement  these 
agreements. 

5.  I  have  now  determined  that  the  relief 
provided  in  Proclamation  5074,  as  subse- 
quently modified,  should  be  extended 
through  September  30,  1989,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Annex  to  this  Proclamation.  Finally,  I 
have  determined  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  USTR  under  the  national  policy  for 
the  steel  industry  to  take  such  actions  as  he 
determines  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  that  policy,  including  further  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  articles  subject  to  the 
relief  set  forth  in  the  Annex  to  this  Procla- 
mation. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  sections 
203  and  604  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2253  and 
2483),  and  in  accordance  with  Article  XIX 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  (16  Stat.  [pt.  5]  A58;  8  UST 
[pt.  2]  1786),  do  proclaim  that— 

(1)  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  of  the  GATT  is 
modified  to  conform  to  the  action  taken  in 
the  Annex  to  this  Proclamation. 

(2)  Subpart  A,  part  2  of  the  Appendix  to 
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the  TSUS  is  modified  as  set  forth  in  the 
Annex  to  this  Proclamation. 

(3)  The  authority  delegated  to  the  USTR 
by  Proclamation  5074  is  hereby  continued 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  relief  set 
forth  in  the  Annex  to  this  Proclamation. 

(4)  The  President's  authority  to  prescribe 
regulations  concerning  any  restriction  pro- 
claimed in  Proclamation  5074  and  contin- 
ued by  this  Proclamation,  or  governing  the 
entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  arti- 
cles covered  by  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ments negotiated  thereunder  or  of  like  arti- 
cles that  are  the  product  of  countries  not 
parties  to  any  such  agreement,  previously 
delegated  by  Proclamation  5074  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  shall  continue  to  be 
exercised  under  the  terms  provided  in  such 
Proclamation  for  the  duration  of  the  relief 
provided  herein. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
take  such  actions  as  the  USTR  shall  deter- 
mine are  necessary  to  implement  any 
import  relief  under  this  Proclamation,  or 
modifications  thereof. 

(6)  Nothing    in    this    Proclamation    shall 


limit  the  authority  delegated  to  the  USTR 
pursuant  to  the  national  policy  for  the  steel 
industry,  including  the  authority  to  take 
such  further  action  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
that  policy. 

(7)  This  Proclamation  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on 
or  after  July  20,  1987,  and  before  the  close 
of  September  30,  1989,  unless  the  period  of 
its  effectiveness  is  earlier  expressly  modified 
or  terminated. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  16th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:25  a.m.,  July  17,  1987] 

Note:  The  annex  to  the  proclamation  was 
printed  in  the  'Federal  Register"  of  July  20. 


Memorandum  on  Specialty  Steel  Import  Relief 
July  16,  1987 


Memorandum  for  the  United  States  Trade 
Represen  ta  tive 

Subject:  Specialty  Steel  Import  Relief  De- 
termination 

Pursuant  to  section  203(hX3)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-618),  I  have  deter- 
mined the  action  I  will  take  with  respect  to 
the  report  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  transmitted  to  me  on  May  15, 
1987,  concerning  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion on  the  question  of  extending  import 
relief  granted  to  the  specialty  steel  industry 
in  1983.  This  investigation  was  initiated  as  a 
result  of  a  petition  filed  by  the  Specialty 
Steel  Industry  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

I  have  determined  that  the  extension  of 
relief  as  provided  under  Proclamation  5074, 
as  subsequently  modified  under  my  national 


policy  for  the  steel  industry,  is  consistent 
with  our  national  economic  interest. 

I  will,  therefore,  proclaim  the  extension 
of  import  relief  in  the  form  currently  in 
effect.  I  will  impose  this  relief  for  a  period 
to  extend  from  July  20,  1987,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  in  order  to  provide  time 
for  this  industry  to  complete  important  in- 
vestment projects,  improve  productivity, 
and  regain  profitability.  I  have  decided  to 
provide  relief  in  a  form  consistent  with  my 
belief  in  minimal  government  interference 
in  the  marketplace,  in  a  manner  that  facili- 
tates the  orderly  adjustment  of  the  industry 
while  recognizing  the  substantial  differ- 
ences in  the  competitive  conditions  of  the 
various  segments  of  this  industry. 

For  the  "flat-rolled"  products  (stainless 
steel  sheet  and  strip  and  stainless  steel 
plate),  I  will  proclaim  the  continuation  of  a 
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degressive  tariff,  as  modified  by  headnote 
lO(gXi)  of  Subpart  A,  part  2  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 
The  tariff  will  be  decreased  from  3  percent 
ad  valorem  in  the  first  year,  to  2  percent  ad 
valorem  in  the  second  year,  and  to  1  per- 
cent in  the  final  period  (July  20,  1989,  to 
September  30,  1989). 

In  recognition  of  the  weaker  competitive 
position  of  the  stainless  steel  bar,  rod,  and 
alloy  tool  steel  sectors,  I  will  proclaim  the 
extension  of  global  quotas  for  these  prod- 
ucts in  the  form  currently  in  effect,  as 
modified  by  headnote  lO(gXii)  of  Subpart  A, 
part  2  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  orderly  transi- 
tion between  my  original  import  relief 
measure  and  the  extension  that  I  will  pro- 
claim, as  well  as  to  provide  adequate  time 
for  the  negotiation  or  renegotiation  of  or- 
derly marketing  agreements,  I  will  extend 
the  country  allocations  for  stainless  steel  bar 
and  wire  rod  and  alloy  tool  steel  for  a 
period  of  92  days,  to  end  on  October  19, 
1987,  at  the  levels  cited  in  the  Annex  to  my 
proclamation. 

For  stainless  steel  bar,  imports  will  be 
limited  during  the  remainder  of  the  first 
year   to   17,717   net   tons;   imports  in  the 


second  year  will  be  limited  to  24,159  net 
tons;  and  imports  in  the  final  period  will  be 
limited  to  4,977  net  tons. 

For  stainless  steel  wire  rod,  imports  will 
be  limited  during  the  remainder  of  the  first 
year  of  extended  import  relief  to  10,213  net 
tons;  imports  in  the  second  year  will  be 
limited  to  13,926  net  tons;  and  imports  in 
the  final  period  will  be  limited  to  2,869  net 
tons. 

For  alloy  tool  steel,  imports  will  be  limit- 
ed to  13,182  net  tons  during  the  remainder 
of  the  first  year  of  extended  import  relief; 
imports  in  the  second  year  will  be  limited 
to  17,977  net  tons;  and  imports  in  the  final 
period  will  be  limited  to  3,703  net  tons. 

These  limitations  may  be  unilaterally  allo- 
cated on  a  country-by-country  basis,  or  bi- 
lateral agreements  may  be  negotiated  or  re- 
negotiated with  countries  that  request  such 
negotiations. 

This  determination  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:27  a.m,  July  17,  1987] 

Note:  The  memorandum  was  printed  in  the 
"Federal  Register"  of  July  20. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  Specialty  Steel  Import  Relief 
July  16,  1987 


The  President  has  decided  to  extend  ex- 
isting import  relief  for  the  specialty  steel 
industry  until  September  30,  1989,  when 
the  remainder  of  his  national  steel  program 
expires.  This  import  relief  will  be  in  the 
form  of  declining  tariffs  for  stainless  steel 
sheet,  strip,  and  plate,  and  quotas  for  stain- 
less steel  rod,  bar,  and  alloy  tool  steel. 

The  widespread  trade  problems  in  the 
specialty  steel  industry  stem  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  Part  of  the  difficulties  arise  from 
persistent  global  overproduction,  some  of  it 
subsidized,  as  well  as  trade  barriers  and  dis- 
tortive  practices  used  by  our  trading  part- 
ners  to   protect   their   domestic   industries 


and  to  stimulate  exports.  The  President 
took  these  factors  into  consideration  on  July 
5,  1983,  when  he  made  his  original  decision 
to  grant  import  relief  under  section  201  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  These  factors  were  a 
major  consideration  in  today's  decision,  as 
well. 

The  President's  decision  to  extend  import 
relief  to  the  specialty  steel  industry  is  part 
of  his  comprehensive  approach  to  trade 
problems  in  steel.  The  objective  of  that  pro- 
gram is  to  bring  an  end  to  constant  trade 
disputes  over  steel  by  reversing  global 
trends  toward  excess  capacity,  greater  subsi- 
dization, and  increasingly  protected  foreign 
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markets.  The  relief  announced  today  is  in 
the  form  most  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's belief  that  government  should  inter- 
fere with  the  marketplace  as  little  as  possi- 
ble and  that  when  government  action  is 
necessary  it  should  facilitate  orderly  adjust- 
ment in  the  industry. 

The  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
(USITC)  has  found  that  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  companies  producing  stainless  steel 
sheet,  strip,  and  plate  is  stronger  than  other 
segments  of  the  industry.  Further,  many  of 
these  imports  are  already  covered  by  bilat- 
eral arrangements  negotiated  under  the 
President's  national  steel  program.  There- 
fore, a  modest  tariff  starting  at  3  percent 
and  declining  to  1  percent  of  the  value,  will 
be  imposed  on  importation  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

In  recognition  of  the  weaker  competitive 


position  of  the  stainless  steel  bar  and  wire 
rod  and  alloy  tool  steel  sectors,  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  to  maintain  the  existing 
quota  program  with  continued  increases  in 
the  quotas  established  in  1983.  In  addition, 
the  President  has  again  authorized  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  allocate  unilateral- 
ly these  quantitative  restrictions  on  a  coun- 
try-by-country basis  or  to  negotiate  or  re- 
negotiate bilateral  arrangements  with  our 
trading  partners  in  order  to  provide  for 
such  country  allocations. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  orderly  transi- 
tion between  the  original  import  relief  and 
this  extension,  as  well  as  to  provide  time  for 
the  expected  negotiations,  the  President  has 
decided  to  extend  for  90  days,  through  Oc- 
tober 19,  1987,  the  allocations  provided 
during  the  final  year  of  the  existing  import 
relief  for  stainless  steel  bar  and  wire  rod 
and  alloy  tool  steel. 


Appointment  of  W.R.  Eckelmann  as  a  Member  of  the  Acid 
Precipitation  Task  Force 
July  17,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  W.R.  Eckelmann  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Acid  Precipitation  Task 
Force.  He  would  succeed  John  J.  McKetta, 
Jr. 

Since  1986  Mr.  Eckelmann  has  been 
president  of  RGB  Co.  in  Roanoke,  TX.  Prior 
to   this  he   was   senior  vice  president  for 


technology   at   SOHIO    Petroleum   Co.    in 
DaUas,  TX,  1983-1985. 

Mr.  Eckelmann  graduated  from  Wheaton 
College  (B.S.,  1951)  and  Columbia  Universi- 
ty (M.S.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1956).  He  was  bom 
May  25,  1929,  in  Englewood,  NJ.  Mr.  Eckel- 
mann is  married,  has  three  children,  and 
resides  in  Roanoke,  TX. 


Appointment  of  Marina  von  Neumann  Whitman  as  a  Member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  Negotiations 
July  17,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Marina  von  Neumann  Whit- 
man to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Trade  Negotiations  for  a  term  of 
2  years.  She  would  succeed  Robert  B. 
Delano. 

Since  1985  Mrs.  Whitman  has  been  vice 


president  and  group  executive  at  General 
Motors  Corp.  in  Detroit,  MI.  She  has  been 
with  General  Motors  since  1979.  Prior  to 
this  Mrs.  Whitman  was  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1973-1979. 
Mrs.  Whitman  graduated  from  Radcliffe 
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College  (B.S.,  1956)  and  Columbia  Universi- 
ty (M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1967).  She  was  born 
March   6,    1935,   in   New   York,   NY.    Mrs. 


Whitman  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  Ann  Arbor,  MI. 


Appointment  of  Margaret  Archambault  as  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
July  17,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Margaret  Archambault  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring September  1,  1996.  She  would  suc- 
ceed Orval  Hansen. 

Mrs.  Archambault  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Women's  Board  of  the  United  Service 


Organization  in  Chicago  since  1986  and  was 
president  of  the  Women's  Board  in  1985. 
She  has  been  the  Illinois  representative  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  for  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 

Mrs.  Archambault  was  born  June  22, 
1918,  in  Butte,  MT.  She  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Chicago,  IL. 


Nomination  of  Jerald  C.  Newman  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  and  Designation 
as  Chairman 
July  17,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Jerald  C.  Newman  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  for  a  term 
expiring  July  19,  1992.  Upon  confirmation, 
he  will  be  redesignated  Chairman.  This  is  a 
reappointment. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Newman  has  been  an  in- 
vestment banking  and  management  con- 
sultant in  New  York  to  manufacturing  and 
investment  companies  and  academic  insti- 


tutions. Prior  to  this  he  was  president  of 
Bowery  Savings  Bank  in  New  York,  NY, 
1982-1985. 

Mr.  Newman  graduated  from  New  York 
University  (B.S.,  1953;  M.B.A.,  1954).  He 
served  in  the  New  York  State  Guard,  1956- 
1958.  Mr.  Newman  was  born  January  10, 
1932,  in  New  York,  NY.  He  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  North  Wood- 
mere,  NY. 


Nomination  of  Mitchell  E.  Daniels,  Jr.,  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
July  17,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Mitchell  E.  Daniels,  Jr.  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 


tion, United  States  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing December  17,  1989.  He  would  succeed 
Paul  J.  Manafort,  Jr. 
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Mr.  Daniels  is  currently  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute in  Indianapolis,  IN.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Political  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  at  the  White 
House,  1985-1987. 


Mr.  Daniels  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  (A.B.,  1971)  and  Georgetown 
University  (J.D.,  1979).  He  was  born  April  7, 
1949,  in  Monongahela,  PA.  Mr.  Daniels  is 
married,  has  four  children,  and  resides  in 
Indianapolis,  IN. 


Appointment  of  Three  Members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  America's  Heritage  Abroad 
July  17,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  America's  Heritage  Abroad. 
These  are  new  positions. 

For  terms  of  2  years: 

Rabbi  Chaskel  Besser,  of  New  York.  Since  1965 
Rabbi  Besser  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Con- 
gregation Bnai  Israel  in  New  York,  NY.  He  is  a 
lecturer  on  Jewish  law,  history,  and  lore.  Rabbi 
Besser  was  born  February  14,  1923,  in 
Katowice,  Poland.  He  is  married,  has  four  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  New  York,  NY. 

Lawrence  J.  Majewski,  of  New  York.  Since  1960 
Mr.  Majewski  has  been  professor  of  conserva- 
tion-emeritus at  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New 
York  University.  He  graduated  from  Yale  Uni- 


versity (B.A.,  1951;  M.A.,  1954).  Mr.  Majewski 
served  in  the  United  States  Navy,  1942-1945. 
He  was  born  February  10,  1919,  in  Mason  City, 
lA.  Mr.  Majewski  resides  in  Wappingers  Falls, 

NY. 

For  a  term  of  3  years: 

Israel  Rubin,  of  Maryland.  Since  1979  Mr.  Rubin 
has  been  a  marketing,  economic,  and  insurance 
consultant  in  Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  he 
was  involved  with  the  Interagency  Council  for 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  at  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  1977-1979.  Mr.  Rubin 
graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (B.S.S.S.,  1949)  and  Columbia  University 
(M.A.,  1950).  He  served  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  1945-1946.  Mr.  Rubin  was  born  April  17, 
1927,  in  New  York,  NY.  He  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Potomac,  MD. 


Remarks  Following  Discussions  With  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  of  the  United  Kingdom 
July  17,  1987 


The  President.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
welcome  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  back  to 
Washington  after  her  remarkable  reelection 
triumph.  She  is  beginning  an  historic  third 
consecutive  term  in  office,  and  her  visit 
today  reflects  the  close  cooperation  and 
friendship  between  our  peoples  and  govern- 
ments. It's  no  secret  that  I  personally 
admire  the  Prime  Minister  and  that  we 
share  a  conmion  faith  in  freedom  and  en- 
terprise. She's  a  strong  and  principled 
leader  in  the  international  area. 

Today  we  had  a  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the   issues   confronting 


our  countries  and  the  Western  alliance.  We 
looked  at  a  number  of  challenges  in  a  varie- 
ty of  areas,  from  arms  reduction  to  the 
Middle  East  to  terrorism.  Consistent  with 
the  working  relationship  we've  developed 
these  last  6  years,  we  enjoy  a  high  degree  of 
agreement  on  the  major  issues  of  the  day. 
One  issue  we  discussed  in  detail  was  the 
status  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on 
conventional  and  nuclear  arms  reductions. 
These  negotiations  have  been  a  constant 
topic  of  consultation  with  the  aUiance. 
Today  the  Prime  Minister  and  I  reaffirmed 
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the  priorities  we  set  out  last  November  at 
Camp  David,  priorities  the  NATO  foreign 
ministers  endorsed  last  month  in  Reykjavik. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  I  also  discussed 
in  some  detail  the  actions  that  our  two 
countries  are  taking  with  respect  to  the  war 
between  Iran  and  Iraq,  particularly  our 
strategic  interests  in  the  region,  our  activi- 
ties to  protect  shipping,  and  our  diplomatic 
activities  in  the  United  Nations.  Prime  Min- 
ister Thatcher  noted  in  this  connection  that 
the  Royal  Navy  has  been  providing  protec- 
tion for  British  ships  in  the  Gulf  for  some 
time.  Similarly,  the  United  Nations  delega- 
tions of  our  two  countries  are  pushing  for 
strong  Security  Council  action.  It  is  time  for 
an  immediate  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  and 
we  believe  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  should  personally  undertake  a  mis- 
sion to  achieve  that  end.  If  either  or  both  of 
the  warring  parties  refuse  the  United  Na- 
tions call  for  a  cessation  of  the  fighting,  an 
arms  embargo  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
those  who  reject  this  chance  to  end  this 
bloody  and  senseless  conflict. 

Today  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  I  also 
reviewed  the  general  prospects  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  including  the  proposals  for 
an  international  conference  and  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  peace  negotiations  to  be 
successful. 

Our  own  talks  today  were  highly  success- 
ful. As  I  said,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  the 
Prime  Minister  here.  I  wish  her  Godspeed 
as  she  now  continues  her  journey  on  to  Ja- 
maica this  evening,  and  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  her  again  soon. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — Mr.  President,  Fm  most 
grateful  for  your  kind  words  and  for  your 
invitation  to  visit  Washington.  I  very  much 
wanted  to  come  to  the  United  States  right 
at  the  beginning  of  my  third  term  to  under- 
line once  again  the  absolutely  essential  im- 
portance to  us  of  the  United  Kingdom- 
United  States  relationship.  And  Fm  glad  to 
report  that  it  is  as  strong  and  as  special 
today  as  it  has  ever  been. 

Great  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
world,  including  historic  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It's  a  time  of  imprecedented 
opportunity  if  we  are  wise  and  skillful 
enough  to  grasp  it.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
we   need   American   leadership,   and   your 


President  is  uniquely  able  to  give  it  and  will 
give  it.  We  must  not  let  slip  the  tremendous 
gains  of  the  last  few  years.  America  and 
Europe  together  can  secure  that  more 
stable  and  peaceful  world,  which  has  been 
our  hope  and  our  dream,  if  we  face  up  to 
the  challenges  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  our  talks  today  have  cov- 
ered those  challenges:  our  wish  to  reduce 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons,  always 
keeping  in  mind  the  great  preponderance 
that  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  in  chemical 
weapons  and  conventional  forces.  We  must 
ensure  that  the  strong  defense  of  the  West 
is  preserved  at  every  step.  We  must  watch 
the  strategy,  watch  the  tactics,  and  watch 
the  presentation. 

The  Middle  East — where  the  President 
and  I  both  see  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
major  step  forward  in  the  peace  process 
and  have  committed  ourselves  to  work  for 
it.  The  countries  of  the  region  should  not 
have  to  go  on  spending  such  enormous 
sums  on  defense  rather  than  on  their  devel- 
opment. And  we  must  help  them  take  the 
difficult  steps  necessary  for  peace. 

And  we  must  continue  policies  which 
lead  to  the  economic  growth  and  prosperity 
which  we  need  in  order  to  meet  our  own 
people's  ambition  for  a  better  life  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  provide  the  resources  to 
help  others  to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 

The  President  and  I  are  at  one  in  wanting 
to  see  an  agreement  eliminating  intermedi- 
ate nuclear  missiles  on  a  global  basis.  The 
main  elements  are  on  the  table.  Effective 
verification  is  vital;  trust  is  not  enough.  Per- 
formance has  to  be  checked  at  every  stage. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  massive  stockpiles  of 
modern  chemical  weapons,  and  we  do  not. 
This  puts  our  Armed  Forces  at  a  wholly 
unacceptable  disadvantage.  The  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  have  put  for- 
ward proposals  to  eliminate  or  otherwise 
deal  with  this  imbalance.  The  President  and 
I  also  confirmed  the  priorities  for  future 
arms  control  negotiations  on  which  we  ar- 
rived at  Camp  David  last  November.  We 
reaffirmed  the  vital  importance  of  nuclear 
deterrence  in  preserving  peace. 

And  second,  we  discussed  the  prospect 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We  agreed — 
and  here,  Mr.  President,  I  use  words  which 
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we  both  formally  endorsed — we  agreed  that 
direct  negotiations  between  the  parties  are 
the  only  practical  way  to  proceed.  We  ex- 
plored how  an  international  conference 
might  contribute  to  bringing  about  such  ne- 
gotiations. Clearly,  it  would  not  have  the 
right  to  impose  solutions  or  to  veto  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  parties.  And  we  must 
continue  to  make  progress  in  the  peace 
process  and  commit  ourselves  to  work  for 
that. 

And  third,  we  devoted  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  the  Gulf, 
where  we  strongly  support  the  proposed  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  calling  for  a  cease- 
fire and  withdrawal.  We  hope  that  it  will 
lead  initially  to  an  end  to  attacks  on  ship- 
ping in  the  Gulf  and,  ultimately,  to  a  nego- 
tiated end  to  the  conflict.  In  the  meantime, 
as  you  said,  Mr.  President,  we  are  each  pro- 


tecting our  own  merchant  ships  and  tank- 
ers. 

And  fourth,  we  agreed  on  the  importance 
of  resisting  protectionist  measures,  in  what- 
ever guise,  and  on  the  need  to  reduce  agri- 
cultural support  and  protection.  No  one  is 
blameless,  and  we  will  not  make  progress 
by  casting  stones  at  others.  It  must  be  a 
cooperative  effort. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  thank  you  once 
again  for  your  hospitality,  for  America's 
friendship  and  staunch  leadership  of  the 
West,  and  for  these  constructive  talks  to 
chart  the  way  ahead.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, thank  you.  Mr.  President,  thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:28  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House.  Earli- 
er, the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
met  in  the  Oval  Office  and  then  attended  a 
luncheon  in  the  Residence. 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Reporting  on 
the  Cyprus  Conflict 
July  17,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Chairman:) 
In  accordance  with  Public  Law  95-384,  I 
am  submitting  to  you  a  bimonthly  report  on 
progress  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  question. 

In  his  May  29  report  to  the  Security 
Council,  which  I  have  attached  as  required 
by  law,  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  re- 
viewed recent  developments  in  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  Cyprus  settlement.  He  noted 
his  increasing  concern  over  the  situation  in 
Cyprus,  citing  specifically  the  existing  dead- 
lock in  efforts  to  resume  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties;  distrust  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  commimities;  tensions 
over  Varosha;  military  build-ups  on  the 
island;  and  the  problems  facing  the  U.N. 
Forces  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP). 

The  Secretary  General  noted  that  if  this 
trend  was  to  be  reversed,  it  would  be  essen- 
tial to  find  a  means  of  resuming  an  effective 
negotiating  process.  Progress  toward  that 
goal,  he  said,  was  blocked  at  present  by  the 


conditions  the  two  sides  had  set  for  negotia- 
tions to  take  place.  While  the  Turkish  Cyp- 
riot  side  insisted  that  discussions  cannot 
proceed  unless  the  Greek  Cypriot  side  also 
accepted  the  Secretary  General's  March 
1986  draft  framework  agreement,  the 
Greek  Cypriot  side  said  that  it  would  not 
comment  on  that  document  until  what  it 
termed  the  basic  issues  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem were  addressed.  The  Greek  Cypriot 
side  also  continued  to  press  for  the  conven- 
ing of  an  international  conference,  a  pro- 
posal rejected  by  the  Turkish  Cypriot  side 
and  the  Government  of  Turkey,  and  about 
which  Security  Council  members  were  also 
divided. 

The  Secretary  General  said  in  his  report 
that  both  sides  assured  him  of  their  readi- 
ness to  negotiate  seriously  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  federal  republic  envisaged 
in  their  high-level  agreements  of  1977  and 
1979.   He  also  noted  his  continued  belief 
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that  his  February  1987  proposal  for  infor- 
mal discussions,  to  which  the  Greek  Cypriot 
side  had  responded  favorably,  could  help 
create  the  conditions  for  resumption  of  sub- 
stantive negotiations.  He  urged  the  parties 
to  bear  in  mind  the  risk  that  if  they  contin- 
ued to  insist  on  the  conditions  they  had  set 
for  negotiations  to  take  place,  there  would 
be  no  realistic  prospect  of  negotiating  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

This  situation  is  also  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  United  States,  which  sincerely  seeks 
the  achievement  of  progress  toward  a  nego- 
tiated Cyprus  settlement.  Consequently,  we 
commend  the  Secretary  General's  contin- 
ued efforts  with  the  parties  to  resume  the 
negotiating  process  he  launched  in  August 
1984  and  to  build  on  the  progress  achieved 
so  as  to  achieve  an  overall  agreement  that 
would  address  as  an  integrated  whole  all 
the  issues  of  concern  to  the  parties. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  United  States 
continued  to  provide  its  strong  support  to 
the  Secretary  General's  efforts.  To  this  end, 
we  maintained  a  dialogue  with  all  the  con- 


cerned parties  both  on  the  negotiating 
process  and  the  situation  on  the  island.  In 
addition.  Under  Secretary  Derwinski  visited 
Turkey  and  Greece  June  2  to  6.  While  in 
Athens,  he  met  with  President  Kyprianou, 
at  the  latter 's  request. 

On  June  12,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
renewed  the  mandate  of  UNFICYP  for  an 
additional  6  months.  As  a  result  of  the  fi- 
nancial arrangements  for  UNFICYP,  howev- 
er, which  have  obliged  troop-contributing 
states  to  absorb  continuously  increasing 
costs,  Sweden  announced  that  it  would 
withdraw  its  contingent  from  UNFICYP  as 
of  January  1,  1988.  The  Secretary  General 
has  said  he  plans  to  report  further  to  the 
Security  Council  on  the  results  of  his  con- 
sultations on  UNFICYP  financing. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  Claiborne  Pell,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


Proclamation  5680— Captive  Nations  Week,  1987 
July  17,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

For  nearly  three  decades  Captive  Nations 
Week  has  symbolized  the  American  peo- 
ple's solidarity  with  all  throughout  the 
world  who  courageously  seek  freedom  and 
independence  from  Soviet  domination. 
During  this  week,  we  recall  that  the  liber- 
ties we  enjoy  are  denied  to  many  by  the 
Soviet  empire;  and  we  publicly  affirm  our 
admiration  for  captive  nations,  who  keep 
the  light  of  freedom  burning  brightly  as 
they  oppose  military  occupation  and  brutal 
totalitarian  oppression. 

Our  Nation  offers  the  world  a  vision  of 
inalienable  political,  religious,  and  economic 
rights.  This  vision  has  always  been  shared 
among  peoples  subjugated  by  Soviet  imperi- 
alism; and  so  has  resistance,  ever  the  cata- 


lyst of  liberty.  Today,  a  struggle  that  began 
in  Ukraine  70  years  ago  is  taking  place 
throughout  the  Soviet  empire.  In  the  last 
year  alone,  people  have  risen  up  to  demand 
basic  himian  rights  in  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Kazakhstan, 
Latvia,  Moldavia,  and  among  the  Crimean 
Tatars.  And  across  the  globe,  in  Afghani- 
stan, Angola,  Cambodia,  and  Nicaragua, 
courageous  freedom  fighters  battle  tyraimy. 
All  captive  nations  deserve  and  require  our 
special  support.  For  those  seeking  to  enjoy 
humanity's  birthright  of  liberty,  independ- 
ence, and  justice,  we  serve  as  guardians  of 
their  dream. 

Thus,  we  must  and  will  continue  to  speak 
out  on  the  plight  of  captive  nations.  We  will 
continue  to  call  for  the  speedy  release  of 
the  persecuted  and  the  falsely  imprisoned — 
people  such  as  Gunars  Astra,  Lev  Lukyan- 
enko.  Mart  Niklus,  and  Viktoras  Petkus.  So 
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long  as  brave  individuals  suffer  because  of 
their  nationality,  faith,  and  desire  for 
human  rights,  the  United  States  of  America 
will  demand  that  every  signatory  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Helsinki 
Accords  live  up  to  its  obligations  and  re- 
spect the  principles  and  spirit  of  these 
international  agreements. 

So  that  we  who  cherish  liberty  may  pro- 
claim our  commitment  to  those  to  whom  its 
blessings  are  presently  denied,  the  Con- 
gress, by  joint  resolution  approved  July  17, 
1959  (73  Stat.  212),  has  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  third  week  in  July  of 
each  year  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  July 


19,  1987,  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  I  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to  reaf- 
firm their  devotion  to  the  aspirations  of  all 
peoples  for  justice,  self-determination,  and 
liberty. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventeenth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:38  a.m.,  July  20,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  July  18. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  United  States  Assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
July  18,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

We're  about  to  mark  an  important  anni- 
versary, but  it'll  be  no  cause  for  celebration. 
Eight  years  ago  tomorrow,  the  Sandinista 
Communists  came  to  power  in  the  Central 
American  country  of  Nicaragua.  It  may  be 
hard  to  remember  now,  the  great  hopes 
with  which  their  revolution  was  first  greet- 
ed. The  hated  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza 
had  been  toppled,  and  the  world  looked 
forward  to  a  bright  future  for  Nicaragua. 
Little  did  we  think  then  that  the  future  the 
Sandinistas  were  planning  for  Nicaragua 
would  be  darker  than  anything  that  suffer- 
ing country  had  ever  before  experienced. 

The  Sandinistas  spelled  out  their  plans  for 
subversion  and  aggression  throughout  Cen- 
tral America  in  the  secret,  but  now  notori- 
ous, 72-Hour  Document,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  they  started  carrying  them  out. 
Arms  shipments  began  flowing  to  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica— ^in  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Colombia, 
and  other  countries.  Within  Nicaragua,  the 
Sandinistas  quickly  built  up  the  apparatus  of 


a  police  state:  closing  churches  and  extin- 
guishing the  free  press.  The  ranks  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  swelled  into  the  thousands, 
and  beatings,  torture,  and  oflicial  murder 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Meanwhile, 
the  Sandinistas  began  a  campaign  of  slaugh- 
ter against  the  peaceful  Miskito  Indians. 
One  in  every  ten  Nicaraguans  is  now  a  refu- 
gee— Cleaving  home,  family,  and  friends  to 
escape  the  oppression  inside  that  country. 
If  the  Sandinistas  get  their  way,  the  tor- 
ment of  that  sad  country  will  soon  spread 
throughout  the  entire  region,  engulfing  the 
young  democracies  that  surround  Nicara- 
gua. As  I  said  in  New  York  a  few  months 
ago,  the  democratic  aspirations  of  millions 
in  Central  America  now  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance. The  elected  leaders  of  neighboring 
Central  American  countries  know  that  until 
democracy  comes  to  Nicaragua  their  own 
democracies  will  never  be  safe.  And  that  is 
why,  along  with  us,  they  have  insisted  on 
one  thing:  free,  fair,  and  regularly  sched- 
uled elections  in  Nicaragua,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  genuinely  democratic  system  and 
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all  the  freedoms  such  a  system  depends  on 
and  encourages — ^freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  freedom  of  worship. 

This  is  what  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters  are  fighting  for,  and  this  is  why  we 
must  support  them.  We  have  worked  in 
many  ways  to  counter  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Central  America  and  those  na- 
tions I've  mentioned  that  are  threatened  by 
Nicaragua.  We Ve  instituted  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  region,  military  assistance  to 
threatened  democracies,  and,  together  with 
our  Central  American  allies,  vigorous  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  peaceful  and  democratic  out- 
come. But  we  know  from  experience  that 
the  Sandinistas  will  never  negotiate  serious- 
ly unless  they  see  that  the  freedom  fighters 
are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Without 
the  freedom  fighters  backing  them  up,  ne- 
gotiations can  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
hoax.  Believe  me,  the  current  efforts  of  the 
Central  American  democracies  to  seek  a 
peaceful  and  democratic  outcome  will  not 
succeed  if  the  Communists  think  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  wait  a  few  months  and 
see  if  this  country  still  has  the  resolve  to 
support  those  who  seek  freedom  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  Soviets  have  spent  over  $1  billion 
to  prop  up  the  Sandinista  regime  and  to 
defeat  the  freedom  fighters.  The  Soviets 
know  what's  at  stake  in  Nicaragua,  and  they 
know  that  the  freedom  fighters  are  all  that 
stand  between  them  and  domination  of  the 
entire  region. 

Now,  some  tell  me  that  the  people  in  this 


country  just  don't  care  about  the  freedom 
fighters,  but  I  don't  think  that's  true.  The 
more  people  know  about  the  Sandinista 
Communists,  the  more  they  support  the 
freedom  fighters.  That's  why  the  closer  you 
get  to  Nicaragua,  the  stronger  their  support 
grows.  Public  opinion  polls  in  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  and  Guatemala  show  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  contra  aid.  In  Honduras  81 
percent  of  the  people  support  it.  Of  course, 
inside  Nicaragua  they  don't  have  any  polls, 
but  the  people  there  are  daily  risking  their 
lives,  giving  whatever  help  they  can  to  see 
the  young  men  and  boys  who  are  fighting 
for  their  country's  freedom. 

In  this  country,  too,  we  have  seen  support 
grow  dramatically  as  the  American  people 
learn  the  facts  about  Nicaragua.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  tired  of  the  off-on-again- 
policy  in  Central  America.  A  bipartisan  ma- 
jority supported  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 
last  year.  The  American  people  want  that 
aid  to  continue.  And  that's  why  we've  got 
to  get  the  message  out.  Talk  to  your  family, 
your  friends,  your  neighbors — even  your 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  Let  them  know 
how  you  feel.  We've  got  to  get  the  message 
out,  because  there's  no  question  in  my 
mind,  when  the  American  people  have  the 
facts,  they'll  support  freedom  this  time  and 
every  time. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Proclamation  5681 — Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Animated  Feature 
Film,  1987 
July  18,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  milestone  in  our  Na- 
tion's artistic  history  was  achieved  when 
"Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs" 
became  the  first  full-length  animated  fea- 
ture film,  and  the  movie  soundtrack  album 


became  the  first  original  soundtrack  record- 
ing ever  released.  Since  that  historic 
ground-breaking  for  a  new  genre  in  the 
motion  picture  art,  moviegoers  have  en- 
joyed a  long  and  colorful  succession  of  ani- 
mated films. 

As  we  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  first  animated  feature-length  film,  we 
can  be  grateful  for  the  art  of  film  anima- 
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tion,  which  brings  to  the  screen  such  magic 
and  lasting  vitality.  We  can  also  be  grateful 
for  the  contribution  that  animation  has 
made  to  producing  so  many  family  films 
during  the  last  half-century — films  embody- 
ing the  fundamental  values  of  good  over 
evil,  courage,  and  decency  that  Americans 
so  cherish.  Through  animation,  we  have 
witnessed  the  wonders  of  nature,  ancient 
fables,  tales  of  American  heroes,  and  stories 
of  youthful  adventure.  In  recent  years,  our 
love  for  technology  and  the  future  has  been 
reflected  in  computer-generated  graphic  art 
and  animation. 

The  achievements  in  the  motion  picture 
art  that  have  followed  since  the  debut  of 
the  first  feature-length  animated  film  in 
1937  have  mirrored  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  American  culture  and  the  advance- 
ment of  our  Nation's  innovation  and  tech- 
nology. By  recognizing  this  anniversary,  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  triumph  of  creative 
genius  that  has  prospered  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
We  recognize  that,  where  men  and  women 
are  free  to  express  their  creative  talents, 
there  is  no  limit  to  their  potential  achieve- 
ment. 


In  recognition  of  the  special  place  of  ani- 
mation in  American  film  history,  the  Con- 
gress, by  House  Joint  Resolution  122,  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  celebrate  the 
week  beginning  July  16,  1987,  with  appro- 
priate observances  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  animated  feature  film. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  during  the  week  be- 
ginning July  16,  1987,  marking  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  feature  fQm  animation,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  encouraged 
to  observe  this  historic  milestone  in  our  Na- 
tion's artistic  history  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, programs,  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighteenth  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:39  a.m.,  July  20,  1987] 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation 
July  20,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  you  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  for  Fiscal  Year  1986.  This  report  de- 
scribes research  supported  by  the  Founda- 
tion in  the  mathematical,  physical,  biologi- 
cal, social,  behavioral,  and  information  sci- 
ences, in  engineering,  and  in  education  in 
those  fields. 

Achievements  such  as  the  ones  described 
in  this  report  are  the  basis  for  much  of  our 
Nation's  strength — its  economic  growth, 
military  security,  and  the  overall  well-being 
of  our  people. 
We  face  international  challenges  in  sci- 


ence, engineering,  and  technology,  but  I 
am  confident  about  our  ability  to  meet 
those  challenges.  NSF  has  been  and  will 
remain  a  key  part  of  the  national  effort  to 
keep  vital  our  great  capabilities  in  research 
and  productivity  and  to  stay  ahead  of  world 
competition  through  innovation  and  new 
discoveries. 

I  commend  the  Foundation's  work  to  you 
and  hope  you  share  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
outstanding  work  it  describes. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
July  20,  1987. 
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Nomination  of  Dean  Burch  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Foundation 
July  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Dean  Burch  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  6  years.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Since  1975  Mr.  Burch  has  been  a  partner 
with  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd  in  Washington, 
DC.  Prior  to  this,  he  served  as  a  Counsellor 
to  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford,  1974-1975; 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,    1969-1974;   chairman   of  the 


Goldwater  for  Senate  campaign,  1968;  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Dunseath,  Stubbs  & 
Burch;  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  1964-1965;  and  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Goldwater  for  President  cam- 
paign, 1963-1964. 

Mr.  Burch  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Arizona  (J.D.,  1953).  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  1946-1948.  Mr.  Burch  was  born 
December  20,  1927,  in  Enid,  OK.  He  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Potomac,  MD. 


Appointment  of  12  Members  of  the  Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial 
Advisory  Board 
July  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Korean  War  Veterans 
Memorial  Advisory  Board.  In  addition  to 
being  highly  decorated  Korean  War  veter- 
ans, these  individuals  bring  to  this  Board  a 
broad  representation  of  the  United  States 
military  services  as  well  as  prominent  veter- 
ans organizations  including  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  American  Legion,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  and  the  American  Veterans  Orga- 
nization. 

Edward  R.  Borcherdt,  Jr.,  of  California.  Since 
1966  Mr.  Borcherdt  has  been  president  of  Bor- 
cherdt  &  Co.,  in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Stanford  University  (A.B.,  1953; 
M.B.A.,  1957).  Mr.  Borcherdt  served  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  from  1953  to  1960.  He  was  born 
July  12,  1930,  in  Butte,  MT.  Mr.  Borcherdt  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Los 
Angeles,  CA. 

Col  Fred  V.  Cherry,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Ret.,  of 
Maryland.  Since  1982  Colonel  Cherry  has  been 
the  director  of  the  technical  support  services  at 
E.H.  White  and  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Washington,  DC. 
Prior  to  this  he  served  as  Assistant  Deputy  Di- 


rector for  Personnel  for  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  at  the  Department  of  Defense, 
1976-1981.  Colonel  Cherry  attended  Virginia 
Union  College,  1947-1951,  and  the  National 
War  College,  1973-1974.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  1951-1981.  Colonel  Cherry  was 
born  March  24,  1928,  in  Suffolk,  VA.  He  is 
married,  has  six  children,  and  resides  in  Silver 
Spring,  MD. 
John  B.  Curcio,  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  1983  Mr. 
Curcio  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  in 
Allentown,  PA.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer  of  Mack 
Trucks,  Inc.,  1980-1983.  Mr.  Curcio  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  1951-1954,  and  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserves,  1954-1959.  He  was  born  May  29, 
1934,  in  Hazleton,  PA.  Mr.  Curcio  is  married, 
has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Allentown, 
PA. 

Gen.  Raymond  G.  Davis,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Ret.,  of  Georgia.  General  Davis  was  on  active 
duty  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  June  1938 
to  March  1972.  The  last  position  he  held  was 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
which  is  a  Presidential  appointment.  General 
Davis  was  born  January  13,  1915,  in  Fitzgerald, 
GA.  He  is  married,  has  three  children,  and  re- 
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sides  in  Stockbridge,  GA. 

Thomas  G.  Dehne,  of  Kentucky.  Since  1971  Mr. 
Dehne  has  served  as  assistant  national  adjutant 
for  Disabled  American  Veterans  in  Cold 
Spring,  KY.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as  comptrol- 
ler for  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1963- 
1971.  Mr.  Dehne  graduated  from  Xavier  Uni- 
versity (B.S.,  B.A.,  1956).  He  was  born  Septem- 
ber 2,  1932,  in  Newport,  KY.  Mr.  Dehne  is 
married,  has  six  children,  and  resides  in  Fort 
MitcheU,  KY. 

Col.  Conrad  Hausman,  U.S.  Army,  Ret.,  of  Vir- 
ginia. Since  1984  Colonel  Hausman  has  been 
president  of  Darnoc  Enterprises  of  DC,  Inc.,  in 
Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as  pro- 
gram director  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  in 
Dallas,  TX,  1983-1984.  Colonel  Hausman  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Maryland  (B.S., 
1960).  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1951 
to  1977.  Colonel  Hausman  was  born  October 
11,  1931,  in  Buffalo,  NY.  He  is  married,  has 
four  children,  and  resides  in  Arlington,  VA. 

Col.  Rosemary  T.  McCarthy,  U.S.  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  1984 
Colonel  McCarthy  has  been  adjunct  ordinary 
professor  at  Catholic  University  School  of  Nurs- 
ing in  Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  she  served 
in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  Historian  Center  of 
Military  History,  1978-1984.  Colonel  McCarthy 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
(B.S.,  1957),  Boston  University  (M.S.,  1967),  and 
Catholic  University  (Doctor  of  Nursing  Science, 
1974).  She  was  born  June  21,  1926,  in  Dorches- 
ter, MA,  and  currently  resides  in  Washington, 
DC. 

James  D.  McKevitt,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  McKevitt  is 
currently  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Webster, 
Chamberlain,  Dean  &  McKevitt.  Prior  to  this 
he  was  a  general  partner  in  Butler  &  Binion, 
1985-1986.  Mr.  McKevitt  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Idaho  (B.A.,  1952)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  G.D.,  1956).  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  1951-1953.  Mr.  McKevitt  was 
born  October  26,  1928,  in  Spokane,  WA.  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Alex- 
andria, VA. 


Carlos  Rodriguez,  of  New  York.  Since  1972  Mr. 
Rodriguez  has  been  the  administrator  of  bene- 
fit services  of  the  Eastern  Paralyzed  Veterans 
Association  in  New  York,  NY.  Mr.  Rodriguez 
attended  the  Latin  American  Institute  in  New 
York,  NY.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  1947- 
1948,  1950-1951.  Mr.  Rodriguez  was  born 
March  12,  1932,  in  Brooklyn,  NY.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Dix 
Hills,  NY. 

William  F.  McSweeny,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Mr.  McSweeny  is  currently  president  of 
the  Occidental  International  Corp.,  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Prior  to  this  he  was  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp., 
1968-1969.  Mr.  McSweeny  attended  Boston 
University  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  1951- 
1953.  He  was  born  March  31,  1929,  in  Haver- 
hill, MA.  Mr.  McSweeny  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 

Gen.  Richard  Giles  Stilwell,  U.S.  Army,  Ret.,  of 
Virginia.  Since  1986  General  Stilwell  has  been 
president  of  Stilwell  Associates,  Inc.,  in  Arling- 
ton, VA.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  at  the 
Department  of  Defense,  1981-1985.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point  (B.S.,  1938),  and  attended  U.S.  Army  War 
College,  1955.  General  Stilwell  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  from  1938  to  1976.  He  was  born 
February  24,  1917,  in  Buffalo,  NY.  General  Stil- 
well is  married,  has  five  children,  and  resides 
in  McLean,  VA. 

Col.  William  E.  Weber,  U.S.  Army,  Ret.,  of  Mary- 
land. Colonel  Weber  served  as  president  of  the 
Army  Discharge  Review  Board,  1973-1980, 
and  Division  Chief,  Headquarters,  Department 
of  the  Army,  1968-1973.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  (B.S.,  1962),  the 
Army  War  College  (1972),  and  Hood  College 
(M.S.,  1982).  Colonel  Weber  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  1943-1980.  He  was  born  November  10, 
1925,  in  Chicago,  IL.  Colonel  Weber  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  resides  in  New 
Windsor,  MD. 


Nomination  of  Aram  Bakshian,  Jr.,  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities 
July  20,  J987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Aram  Bakshian,  Jr.,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 


manities, National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  for  a  term  expiring 
January     26,     1992.     He     would     succeed 
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George  Alexander  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Bakshian  is  the  author  or  coauthor  of 
six  books.  His  articles,  essays,  and  reviews 
on  history,  politics,  humor,  and  the  arts 
have  appeared  frequently  in  major  Ameri- 
can and  overseas  publications.  He  served  in 
the  White  House  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 


President  and  Director  of  Presidential 
Speechwriting,  1981-1983.  Mr.  Bakshian 
also  served  in  the  Nixon  and  Ford  adminis- 
trations. 

Mr.  Bakshian  was  born  March  11,  1944, 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  currently  resides  in 
Washington,  DC. 


Nomination  of  Two  Members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education 
July  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  the  following  individuals 
to  be  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education: 

For  a  term  expiring  September  29,   1988: 

Jim  Shore,  of  Florida.  He  would  succeed  Chris- 
tine C.  Harte.  Since  1982  Mr.  Shore  has  been 
general  counsel  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Flori- 
da in  Hollywood,  FL.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
deputy  general  counsel  of  the  Seminole  Tribe 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Shore  graduated  from  Stetson 
University  (B.A.,  1977;  J.D.,  1980).  He  was  born 
February   16,   1945,  in  Moorehaven,  FL.   Mr. 


Shore  is  married  and  resides  in  Hollywood,  FL. 

For  a  term  expiring  September  29,   1989: 

Marie  Cox,  of  Oklahoma.  This  is  a  reappointment. 
In  1970  Mrs.  Cox  of  the  Comanche  Tribe 
became  foimding  president  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  Women's  Association  in  Midwest 
City,  OK.  In  1977  she  was  honored  at  the 
North  American  Indian  Women's  Association's 
annual  convention  as  the  Outstanding  Indian 
Woman  of  that  year.  Mrs.  Cox  attended  Cen- 
tral State  College  in  Edmond,  OK.  She  was 
bom  January  17,  1920,  in  Lawton,  OK.  Mrs. 
Cox  is  married,  has  one  child,  and  resides  in 
Midwest  City,  OK. 


Nomination  of  Howard  P.  Blackman  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation 
July  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Howard  P.  Blackman  to 
be  a  member  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Mental  Retardation  for  a  term  expiring 
May  11,  1990.  He  would  succeed  Ginny 
Thornburgh. 

Since  1980  Mr.  Blackman  has  served  as 
the  executive  director  of  the  La  Grange 
Area  Department  of  Special  Education  in 
La  Grange,  IL.  He  served  as  coordinator  of 
the  Syracuse  University /State  of  New  York 
Mental    Retardation    Development    Center 


staff  training  network,  1979-1980,  and  ad- 
ministrator, Rye  Lake  campus.  Southern 
Westchester  Board  of  Cooperative  Educa- 
tional Services  in  White  Plains,  NY,  1977- 
1979. 

Mr.  Blackman  graduated  from  Jersey  City 
state  College  (B.A.,  1966;  M.A.,  1967)  and 
Syracuse  University  (Ed.D.,  1980).  He  was 
bom  July  6,  1944,  in  Brooklyn,  NY.  Mr. 
Blackman  is  married  and  resides  in  Western 
spring,  IL. 
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Nomination  of  John  F.  McDonnell  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
President's  National  Security  Telecommunications  Advisory 
Committee 
July  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  John  F.  McDonnell  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  National  Securi- 
ty Telecommunications  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. He  would  succeed  Robert  C.  Hall. 

Since  1980  Mr.  McDonnell  has  served  as 
the  president  and  director  of  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.,  in  St.  Louis,  MO.  Prior  to 
this  he  was  corporate  executive  vice  presi- 


dent of  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp., 
1972-1980.  Mr.  McDonnell  has  been  with 
the  company  since  1962. 

Mr.  McDonnell  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  (B.S.,  1960;  M.S.,  1962).  He  was 
born  March  18,  1938,  in  Baltimore,  MD. 
Mr.  McDonnell  is  married,  has  five  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  St.  Louis,  MO. 


Nomination  of  George  Deukmejian  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
July  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  George  Deukmejian  to  be 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  for  a  term  expiring  Janu- 
ary 15,  1992.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Governor  Deukmejian  has  served  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  California  since  1982. 
Prior  to  this  he  served  as  attorney  general 


for  the  State  of  California,  1979-1982. 

Governor  Deukmejian  graduated  from 
Sienna  College  (B.A.,  1949)  and  St.  John's 
University  (f.D.,  1952).  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  from  1953  to  1955.  Governor 
Deukmejian  was  born  June  6,  1928,  in 
Albany,  NY.  He  is  married,  has  three  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Sacramento,  CA. 


Proclamation  5682 — National  Czech  American  Heritage  Week,  1987 
July  20,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

For  more  than  three  and  one-half  centur- 
ies, Czechs  and  Czech  Americans,  through 
talent,  industriousness,  and  energy,  have 
been  compiling  a  proud  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  our  country.  All  Americans  are 
glad  to  join  our  fellow  citizens  of  Czech 
descent  in  celebrating  this  precious  and 
living  heritage,  as  well  as  the  extensive  ties 
between  our  peoples  here  and  in  Europe. 

Czechs  have  long  sought  liberty  and  op- 


portunity in  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  distinguished  themselves  here  in 
every  field  of  endeavor — in  science,  reli- 
gion, literature,  the  professions,  business, 
labor,  and  the  armed  forces,  the  arts,  gov- 
ernment, sports,  and  countless  other  fields. 
Among  the  first  North  Americans  ever  can- 
onized was  a  Czech  American,  St.  John  Ne- 
pomucene  Neumann,  a  missionary  and  later 
a  bishop  of  Philadelphia  in  the  19th  centu- 
ry. In  that  century  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Czechs  came  to  America,  seeking  freedom 
and  economic  opportunity.  In  this  century 
as  well,  Czechs  have  sought  freedom  in  this 
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country  from  Nazi  and  Soviet  oppression — 
most  recently  from  the  brutal  Soviet-led  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

Connections  of  Czechs  and  America  flow 
in  both  directions.  The  United  States  is  in- 
extricably linked  to  the  founding  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. President  Woodrow  Wilson  strong- 
ly advocated  independence  for  Czechs  and 
others.  The  Czechoslovak  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  drafted  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  first 
Czechoslovak  Republic  was  modelled  on 
the  United  States  Constitution,  whose  bi- 
centennial we  observed  this  year.  The  great 
statesman  Thomas  Masaryk,  who  married 
an  American,  cited  the  profound  influence 
of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
other  American  democrats  on  his  own  phi- 
losophy. 

To  recognize  the  contributions  of  Czech 
Americans  to  our  country  and  to  encourage 
the  American  people  to  learn  more  about 
this  legacy,  the  Congress,  by  Public  Law 
100-69,  has  designated  the  period  begin- 


ning July  27,  1987,  and  ending  on  August  2, 
1987,  as  "National  Czech  American  Herit- 
age Week"  and  has  authorized  and  request- 
ed the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in 
its  observance. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  period  beginning  July 
27,  1987,  and  ending  August  2,  1987,  as 
National  Czech  American  Heritage  Week.  I 
call  upon  all  Americans  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twentieth  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:18  p.m.,  July  20,  1987] 


Proclamation  5683 — International  Special  Olympics  Week  and  Day, 

1987 

July  20,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  1987  VII  International  Summer  Spe- 
cial Olympic  Games,  to  be  held  from  July 
31  to  August  8  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  will  host 
6,000  athletes,  15,000  volunteers,  and  thou- 
sands of  guests  from  around  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  Every  American  can 
be  grateful  for  the  many  dedicated  and  self- 
less organizers  of  these  games,  the  largest 
worldwide  amateur  sporting  event  of  the 
year. 

We  can  also  be  grateful  indeed  for  the 
entire  program  of  Special  Olympics.  Its 
comprehensive  local  as  well  as  national  pro- 
grams foster  self-challenge  and  discovery 
and  help  the  physically  and  mentally  im- 
paired form  a  healthy  self-image,  develop 


positive  interpersonal  skills  and  relation- 
ships, and  realize  all  they  have  to  offer.  Spe- 
cial Olympics  is  one  of  several  advances — 
along  with  recent  progress  in  scientific  and 
medical  research  and  increased  integration 
of  handicapped  and  developmentally  dis- 
abled people  into  the  workplace — that  have 
led  to  a  dramatic  change  in  public  percep- 
tion of  the  capabilities  of  this  important  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  That  is  truly  cause 
for  celebration,  at  this  Special  Olympiad 
and  always. 

The  pride  and  good  wishes  of  every 
American  go  with  the  special  athletes  of 
Special  Olympics,  now  and  always. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
85,  has  designated  the  period  beginning 
August  2,  1987,  and  ending  August  8,  1987, 
as  "International  Special  Olympics  Week," 
and  August  3,  1987,  as  "International  Spe- 
cial Olympics  Day,"  and  authorized  and  re- 
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quested  the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  these  events. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  period  beginning 
August  2,  1987,  and  ending  August  8,  1987, 
as  International  Special  Olympics  Week, 
and  August  3  as  International  Special  Olym- 
pics Day.  I  invite  all  Americans  to  observe 
this  period  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities  directed  toward  increasing 
public  awareness  of  the  needs  and  the  po- 
tential of  people  with  handicapping  condi- 
tions and  developmental  disabilities.  I  fur- 
ther urge  all  Americans  to  join  with  me  in 


according  our  fellow  citizens  with  such  dis- 
abilities the  encouragement  and  opportuni- 
ties they  need  to  achieve  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  20th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 12:48  p.m.,  July  21,  1987] 


Statement  on  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
Concerning  the  Iran-Iraq  War 
July  20,  1987 


The  United  Nations  Security  Council  has 
taken  an  historic  step  today  toward  ending 
the  increasingly  dangerous  conflict  between 
Iran  and  Iraq.  The  Security  Council's  firm 
action  offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  tensions  and  a  just  peace  in  this  vital 
area  of  the  world.  We  must  not  let  that 
opportunity  slip  away.  We  hope  that  both 
countries  will  comply  with  the  Security 
Council's  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  order. 
Secretary-General  Perez  de  Cuellar  will 
vigorously  renew  his  mediation  effort  with 
the  two  governments.  I  have  pledged  to  the 
Secretary-General  that  the  United  States 
will  spare  no  effort  to  support  this  process. 

I  urge  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  join  in  using  their  influence  with  the 
belligerents  to  persuade  them  to  bring  an 
end  to  this  tragic  war.  None  of  us  can  afford 
continuation  of  this  bloody  and  destructive 
conflict,  now  in  its  seventh  year.  Too  many 
have  suffered  and  died  already;  too  many 
new  dangers  have  been  created  by  the 
recent  escalation  and  spread  of  the  war. 
That  is  why  the  United  States  has  been  so 
actively  seeking  peace.  That  is  why  there 
has  been  unprecedented  recent  cooperation 


among  the  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, cooperation  which  testifies  not  only  to 
the  increasing  gravity  of  the  problem  but 
also  to  the  strength  of  the  international 
commitment  to  resolving  it. 

As  we  act  to  help  transform  the  Security 
Council's  mandatory  resolution  into  reality, 
the  United  States  will  also  stand  by  its  com- 
mitments to  the  security  and  stability  of  its 
nonbelligerent  friends  in  the  region.  In 
doing  so,  we  seek  simply  to  deter  growing 
threats  to  vital  U.S.  and  international  inter- 
ests and  to  hasten  a  just  settlement  of  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  Peace  is  our  objective,  not 
taking  sides  or  provocation. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
both  have  examined  the  situation  in  the 
Gulf  very  closely  over  the  past  several 
weeks.  As  we  move  ahead  to  defend  our 
interests  and  enhance  the  chances  for  peace 
in  that  crucial  region,  it  is  essential  that  we 
try  to  work  together.  Not  to  do  so  would 
only  undercut  our  diplomatic  efforts,  em- 
bolden our  adversaries,  and  cast  grave 
doubts  upon  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  conduct  its  foreign  policy  effectively  and 
honor  its  commitments. 
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Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  Take  Pride  in 
America  Awards 
July  21,  1987 


Well,  I  appreciate  your  presence  here 
today  and  deeply  appreciate  all  that  many 
of  you  have  been  doing  to  ensure  that  our 
countrymen  continue  to  enjoy  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  America.  There's  a  story  I 
like  to  tell,  and  Fve  told  it  an  awful  lot  of 
times,  but  I  hope  I  haven't  told  it  to  any  of 
you. 

It  has  to  do  with  an  old  farmer  who 
picked  up  some  creek-bottom  land.  It  was 
all  covered  with  rocks  and  overgrown  with 
brush,  but  he  set  to  work.  And  he  hauled 
the  rocks  away,  and  he  cleaned  the  brush. 
And  he  cultivated,  and  he  fertilized,  and  he 
planted.  And  he  had  a  garden  spot.  And 
one  day  at  church,  he  asked  the  preacher  if 
he  wouldn't,  after  church,  come  on  out  and 
see  what  he'd  done.  Well,  the  Reverend  got 
out  there,  and  he  looked  at  that  corn.  And 
he  said,  "I've  never  seen  such  corn.  My,"  he 
said,  "how  the  Lord  has  blessed  this  land. 
Those  melons — I've  never  seen  anything  so 
big."  He  said,  "God  has  certainly  been  good 
to  this  place  here."  And  he  went  on  that 
way,  and  the  old  boy  was  getting  a  little 
fidgety.  And  finally,  he  says,  "Reverend,  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  it  when  the  Lord 
was  doing  it  by  Himself."  [Laughter] 

Well,  today  we're  honoring  praiseworthy 
citizens  who  are  giving  God  a  hand  in  pre- 
serving our  precious  gifts.  Unlike  the 
farmer  in  the  story,  more  often  than  not, 
those  we  honor  today  are  protecting  our 
land  from  some  of  mankind's  more  wasteful 
and  destructive  ways.  Some  of  America's 
greatest  assets  are,  of  course,  the  parks,  na- 
tional forests,  and  other  public  lands  that 
have  been  set  aside  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  our  people  and  for  future  gen- 
erations. When  one  thinks  of  America,  one 
thinks  of  purple  mountain  majesties,  of  bald 
eagles,  of  natural  beauty,  and  of  great  halls 
where  our  ancestors  gathered  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  our  democracy. 

We  take  pride  in  our  freedom,  and  we 
also  take  pride  in  the  natural  grandeur  of 
our  land.  And  there's  much  to  be  proud  of. 
We  have  in  our  country  the  world's  first 


and  best  national  park  system,  national  for- 
ests and  wildlife  refuges,  an  extraordinary 
urban  park  system,  and  preserved  historic 
sites.  And  all  this  is  the  legacy  of  caring 
individuals,  perhaps  like  the  ones  we  honor 
today,  who  acted  to  see  that  these  treasures 
were  preserved  and  passed  on.  Our  admin- 
istration has  been  solidly  committed  to  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  this  inherit- 
ance. In  the  past  6y2  years,  we've  spent  $1 
billion  to  restore  our  national  parks,  which 
had  been  permitted  to  fall  in  some  disrepair 
over  a  period  of  time.  In  the  past  6 ¥2  years, 
as  I  say,  we've  done  that,  and  we've  strictly 
upheld  laws  protecting  our  endangered  spe- 
cies and  have  vigorously  pursued  plans  to 
recover  them.  We've  moved  to  stem  the 
serious  loss  of  vital  wetlands,  and  we've  set 
aside  millions  of  acres  of  wilderness,  created 
29  new  wildlife  refuges,  and  protected 
thousands  of  miles  of  scenic  rivers  and 
trails. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  our  administra- 
tion has  been  the  concerted  effort  we've 
made  to  mobilize  the  American  people,  to 
get  them  involved  in  helping  each  other 
and  in  community  building  projects  instead 
of  just  waiting  for  government.  We  call  it 
our  private  sector  initiatives  program. 
When  Secretary  Hodel  came  to  me  with 
the  idea  of  a  Take  Pride  in  America  cam- 
paign, I  thought  it  was  terrific.  If  we  really 
rely — or  totally  rely  on  government,  wheth- 
er in  conserving  our  public  lands  or  in  any 
other  worthy  endeavors,  the  job  is  not 
going  to  get  done.  Public  land  managers 
have  a  tough  assignment,  and  they  take 
their  responsibility  seriously,  yet  I'm  certain 
they  will  verify  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
boon  to  the  conservation  and  preservation 
of  America's  national  treasures  than  the 
active  involvement  of  the  American  people. 
This  is  what  the  Take  Pride  in  America 
campaign  is  all  about. 

It  was  some  20  years  ago  when  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  first  brought  this  issue  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  owe  her  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  I  think  we  can  show  her  our  ap- 
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preciation  under  this  campaign.  Today  we 
recognize  individuals  and  organizations  who 
are  doers,  who  are  protecting  what  belongs 
to  all  Americans.  And  with  this,  we  reaffirm 
that  preserving  our  parks  and  public  lands 
is  important  to  us.  Our  message  to  anyone 
who  would  trash  or  vandalize  our  public 
lands  has  been  forcefully  stated — and  that 
may  be  putting  it  mildly — ^by  some  of  the 
distinguished  celebrities  that  were  with  us 
today.  Those  who  would  reduce  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  land  had  better  pay  attention: 
"They  either  clean  up  their  act  or  get  out 
of  town!"  [Laughter]  Just  in  case  some 
people  don't  take  us  seriously,  we've  enlist- 
ed Lou  Cosset,  Clint  Eastwood,  and  Charlie 
Bronson,  who  couldn't  be  here — ^but  for 
them  to  give  those  other  people  the  mes- 
sage. 

I  want  to  thank  our  celebrities  and  each 
and  every  one  of  you  for  the  role  that  you 
are  playing.  I  know  the  Ad  Council  has 
given  time  to  send  the  word  over  the  air- 
waves and  across  the  country,  and  they  de- 
serve a  special  thanks.  And  so,  too,  do  Sec- 
retaries Bennett,  Hodel,  and  Lyng  who — 
well,  they,  too,  have  given  us  inspiring  and 


energetic  leadership. 

And  today,  we've  selected  38  recipients 
for  our  Take  Pride  in  America  Award. 
They've  been  selected  from  over  500  nomi- 
nees. Let  me  suggest,  however,  that  all 
those  who  contribute  their  time  and  effort 
are  winners.  And  clearly,  our  country  is  the 
greatest  winner  of  all.  And  this  is  the  first 
time  this  award  ceremony,  or  a  part  of  it, 
has  been  held  here  at  the  White  House.  I 
think  it  underscores  how  important  we  feel 
this  issue  is.  And  our  citizens  need  to  know 
that  they  can  and  should  make  a  difference. 
Could  I  ask  the  38  award  winners  to  stand? 
[Applause]  And  that's  what  the  rest  of  us 
will  do,  is  applaud  you.  You  have  made  a 
difference,  and  we  do  all  applaud  you. 

And  thank  you  all.  Cod  bless  you.  And  I'll 
bet  it  won't  take  you  long  to  get  back  in  the 
shade,  will  it?  [Laughter]  I'm  heading  there 
right  now. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:29  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
remarks,  he  referred  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Donald  Paul  Hodel,  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation William  J.  Bennett,  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Richard  Lyng. 


Appointment  of  David  Spears  Addington  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legislative  Affairs  (House) 
July  21,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  David  Spears  Addington  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs  (House). 

Mr.  Addington  most  recently  served  as 
the  minority  chief  counsel  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  served  previously  as  an  As- 
sistant Ceneral  Counsel  at  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  as  counsel  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 


the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Addington  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Foreign  Service 
(summa  cum  laude)  from  the  Ceorgetown 
University  School  of  Foreign  Service  in 
1978  and  received  the  degree  of  juris 
doctor  (with  honors)  from  Duke  University 
in  1981.  He  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1981.  Mr.  Addington  was  born  January 
22,  1957.  He  is  married  to  Dr.  Linda  L. 
Werling  and  resides  in  Rockville,  MD. 
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Announcement  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Interagency  Low 
Income  Opportunity  Advisory  Board 
July  21  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  interagency  advisory  board 
dedicated  to  the  administration's  welfare 
reform  initiative.  The  action  is  designed  to 
enhance  coordination  of  Federal  public  as- 
sistance programs  and  policies  that  now  cut 
across  department  lines  and  to  create  a 
focal  point  for  intergovernmental  coordina- 
tion. The  Interagency  Low  Income  Oppor- 
tunity Advisory  Board  will  provide  a  focal 
point  within  the  Federal  Government  for 
developing  and  coordinating  new  policies  to 
aid  low  income  individuals  and  families  and 
for  facilitating  implementation  of  those  poli- 
cies. 

The  Board  Chairman  will  be  Charles  D. 
Hobbs,  Assistant  to  the  President,  and  it 
will  include  representatives  of  the  following 
agencies:  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Health  and  Human  Services,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Justice,  Labor, 
and  Interior.  Other  members  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  from  time  to  time. 
When  the  Board  considers  a  program  for 
which  any  other  executive  department  or 
agency  has  responsibility,  that  department 
or  agency  will  have  representation  on  the 
Board  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman  will  advise  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  system  of  Federal  public 
assistance  programs,  activities,  and  related 
matters  and  will  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent policies  and  guidelines  pertaining  to 
public  assistance  matters  for  all  related  pro- 
grams within  the  executive  branch.  He  will, 
in  addition,  review  policy  alternatives  with 


outside  groups — especially  multiprogram 
reform  concepts  or  proposals  of  the  States — 
and  with  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies, the  heads  of  which  have  been  instruct- 
ed, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Chairman  in  carrying  out  his 
functions.  He  will  also  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation of  public  assistance  policies. 

Mr.  Hobbs,  currently  an  Assistant  to  the 
President,  with  primary  responsibility  for 
public  assistance  programs,  previously 
served  as  Director  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Policy  Development  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Domestic  Policy  Council 
Low  Income  Opportunity  Working  Group, 
which  produced  the  report  to  the  President 
entitled,  "Up  From  Dependency:  A  New 
National  Public  Assistance  Strategy." 

The  President's  actions  today,  taken  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Domestic 
Policy  Council,  reflect  his  commitment  to 
the  objective  announced  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  to  Congress  on  January  27, 
1987,  when  he  asked  Congress  to  approve  a 
major  new  national  strategy  to  reform 
America's  flawed  welfare  system.  The  first 
step  toward  the  reform  envisioned  by  the 
President  is  the  establishment  of  wide- 
spread, long-term  experimentation  in  wel- 
fare reform  through  community-based  and 
State-sponsored  demonstration  projects. 
The  creation  of  an  interagency  policy  forum 
devoted  to  this  purpose  will  provide  a 
means  of  integrating  the  many  disparate 
Federal  public  assistance  programs  and  poli- 
cies that  have  the  common  purpose  of  alle- 
viating poverty. 


Statement  on  the  International  Trade  Bill 
July  21  1987 


The  Senate  trade  bill,  similar  to  the 
House  version,  contains  numerous  provi- 
sions that  are  unacceptable.  If  either  bill 
came  to  me  in  present  form,  I  would  have 


no  choice  except  to  veto  it. 

I  remain  willing  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress on  a  more  acceptable  bill  and  will 
reserve  final  judgment  until  action  is  com- 
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pleted  on  the  trade  legislation.  But  any  bill 
that  raises  the  cost  of  living  for  American 
families  and  reduces  the  ability  of  American 


business  to  compete  in  the  world  economy 
goes  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction. 


Proclamation  5684 — Minority  Enterprise  Development  Week,  1987 
July  22,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Each  year,  we  set  aside  a  special  week  to 
salute  the  many  contributions  of  minority 
business  men  and  women  to  our  Nation's 
economic  well-being  and  to  celebrate  the 
free  market  that  makes  these  contributions 
possible.  Our  observance  of  Minority  Enter- 
prise Development  Week  this  year,  during 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  sum- 
mons us  to  reflect  on  the  debt  every  busi- 
ness man  and  woman — and  each  of  us — 
owes  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  free- 
dom and  justice  guaranteed  by  this  great 
charter. 

By  creating  a  limited  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  Constitution  protects  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  all  Americans  and  ensures 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  Our  free  market 
economy  springs  from  these  principles.  The 
equality  of  opportunity  it  creates  makes  our 
Nation  prosperous,  expands  our  technologi- 
cal prowess,  and  keeps  our  country  eco- 
nomically competitive.  The  more  than 
840,000  minority  American  entrepreneurs 


exemplify  the  success  our  economic  free- 
dom offers.  These  energetic  business  men 
and  women  inspire  all  Americans  as  they 
create  jobs,  bring  new  products  and  serv- 
ices to  the  marketplace,  and  enhance  our 
quality  of  life. 

Now,  Therefore,  1,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 4  through  October  10,  1987,  as  Mi- 
nority Enterprise  Development  Week.  I  call 
upon  all  Americans  to  join  together  with 
minority  business  enterprises  across  our 
country  in  appropriate  observances. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-second  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:49  p.m.,  July  22,  1987] 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  State  and  Local  Officials  on 
the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights 
July  22,  1987 


Well,  thank  you  all,  and  welcome  to  the 
Old  Executive  Office  Building.  We  have  of- 
ficials here  today  representing  States  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  all  for  taking  the  time  out  from  your 
busy  schedules  to  join  us.  But,  Governor 
Orr,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  wherever  Americans  from  differ- 


ent States — or  whenever — get  together,  I 
always  find  myself  enjoying  the  sense  of  di- 
versity and  the  different  outlooks,  different 
approaches  to  problems,  and  even  different 
accents. 

And  would  you  be  surprised  if  I  told  you 
that  reminded  me  of  a  story?  [Laughter]  It 
has  to  do  with  a  farmer  from  Vermont  who 
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was  talking  with  a  rancher  from  Texas. 
"And  just  imagine,"  the  Texan  boasted — 
he*d  seen  the  Vermont  farm  there — he  said, 
*T  can  get  in  my  truck  in  the  morning  and 
drive  all  day  and  still  never  get  to  the  other 
side  of  my  ranch."  The  farmer  from  Ver- 
mont said,  "Yes,  I  know;  IVe  got  an  old 
truck  just  like  that."  [Laughter]  Well,  to  all 
of  you  here  today  from  Texas,  I  don't  mean 
to  tell  stories  at  the  expense  of  your  great 
State,  ril  tell  you  the  truth;  Fm  a  little  an- 
noyed about  what  happened  the  last  time  I 
visited  Texas.  Air  Force  One  landed  at  the 
airport,  I  got  off  the  plane,  and  a  Texas 
Ranger  asked  me  for  my  passport.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

But  this  diversity  is  important,  because 
it's  one  of  our  chief  strengths  as  a  nation. 
And  from  the  first,  our  administration  has 
worked  to  restore  federalism  to  its  rightful 
place  at  the  very  heart  of  our  system  of 
government.  We  shifted  certain  programs 
from  Federal  to  State  management.  We  re- 
duced a  large  number  of  complicated  pro- 
grams involving  State  and  local  govern- 
ments into  a  much  smaller  number  of  block 
grants.  And  today  we're  still  working  to 
give  greater  power  and  independence  to 
State  and  local  governments.  As  part  of  our 
effort  to  achieve  welfare  reform,  earlier  this 
week  I  established  an  Interagency  Low 
Income  Opportunity  Advisory  Board.  And 
this  Board  will  help  to  coordinate  existing 
waiver  authority,  providing  what  might  be 
called  one-stop  shopping  for  State  officials 
seeking  to  try  local  solutions  to  welfare 
problems. 

Earlier  this  month,  our  Task  Force  on 
Regulatory  Relief,  chaired  by  the  Vice 
President,  made  its  recommendations  on 
the  use  of  alternative  fuels,  such  as  metha- 
nol, ethanol,  and  compressed  natural  gas. 
This  may  sound  like  a  technical  issue,  but  it 
has  dramatic  implications  for  virtually  every 
aspect  of  American  life.  You  see,  used  cor- 
rectly, these  fuels  can  reduce  pollution  sig- 
nificantly, and  the  Task  Force  recommen- 
dations would  allow  States  to  include  alter- 
native fuels  as  a  central  part  of  their  air 
quality  attainment  plans,  if  they  so  choose. 
This  would  prove  crucial  in  helping  a 
number  of  States  avoid  nonattainment  sanc- 
tions and  the  imposition  of  other,  more 
costly  and  intrusive  regulatory  burdens. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  step  we've 
taken  to  return  power  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  has  been  our  effort  to  limit 
the  growth  of  the  central  government  here 
in  Washington.  Now,  it's  true  that  in  the 
early  days  many  of  you  faced  difficulties  as 
we  cut  back  Federal  financing  of  some 
State  and  local  affairs.  But  since  then,  we've 
seen  55  months  of  economic  expansion:  in- 
flation and  interest  rates  down,  the  stock 
and  bond  markets  up,  over  13  million  jobs 
created,  and  unemployment  at  the  lowest 
level  in  just  about  8  years.  From  your  point 
of  view,  it's  especially  important  to  note 
that  this  expansion  has  put  State  and  local 
governments  in  good  economic  shape.  It's 
economic  growth,  more  than  anything 
else — more  than  Federal  grants  and  pro- 
grams— that  is  required  to  keep  the  fi- 
nances of  State  and  local  governments 
healthy.  Even  in  the  large  cities  that 
demand  special  attention  from  so  many  of 
you,  a  study  last  year  by  the  Urban  Institute 
concluded  that  budgets  are,  by  and  large,  in 
good  condition.  Indeed,  the  study  found 
that  as  early  as  the  end  of  1982  America's 
major  cities  were  financially  better  off  than 
they  had  been  at  any  time  during  the 
1970's. 

Well,  as  we've  limited  government  here 
in  Washington,  you  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  taking  the  lead  on 
issue  after  issue.  In  Governor  Orr's  Indiana, 
we've  seen  merit  pay  for  State  employees. 
We've  seen  the  teacher  career  ladder  in 
Tennessee.  We've  seen  job  programs  in 
Oregon,  New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  and  else- 
where. And  we've  seen  tax  incentives  used 
to  promote  economic  growth  in  programs 
like  Pennsylvania's  economic  revitalization 
tax  credit.  At  last,  power  has  stopped  flow- 
ing to  Washington  and  begun  to  flow  back 
where  it  belongs:  to  you,  in  your  State  and 
local  governments.  In  the  words  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor:  "Decentraliza- 
tion of  power  could  be  one  of  the  most 
long-lasting  effects  of  the  Reagan  Presiden- 
cy." If  I'd  ad-libbed  that  instead  of  quoting 
that  I  would  let  my  name  out,  but — [laugh- 
ter]. 

This  brings  me  to  the  reason  I  asked  you 
here  today,  and  that  is  our  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights.  You  see,  today  all  the  accomplish- 
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ments  of  these  past  6y2  years — the  econom- 
ic expansion,  the  shift  of  power  away  from 
Washington  and  back  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— all  these  are  threatened.  For 
make  no  mistake,  there  are  those  in  Con- 
gress who  would  impose  tax  hikes  and 
fatten  the  Federal  budget  still  more,  weak- 
ening the  economy  and  gathering  ever 
greater  power  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

Our  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  would  pre- 
vent this,  putting  in  place  constitutional  and 
other  changes  that  would  make  the  accom- 
plishments of  these  past  6y2  years  secure, 
for  our  own  time  and  generations  to  come. 
More  than  that,  the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights 
would  affect  each  of  you  directly,  giving 
you  still  greater  scope  for  taking  the  initia- 
tives so  important  to  the  American  people 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

The  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  itself  has  10 
points,  and  I  know  that  Ken  Cribb  has  gone 
over  these  in  some  detail  for  you.  But  there 
are  two  areas  in  particular  that  Yd  like  to 
draw  to  your  attention.  First,  the  burden  of 
government  shall  not  be  hidden  from  view. 
The  Congress  shall  require  that  a  financial 
impact  statement  accompany  each  bill, 
specifying  the  effect  on  economic  growth 
and  employment.  Second,  there  will  be 
truth  in  Federal  spending.  At  last.  Congress 
will  specify  how  every  single  new  program 
is  to  be  paid  for. 

As  I've  said,  these  two  points  bear  direct- 
ly upon  your  work  as  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, for  as  I  pointed  out  when  I  spoke  to 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  last 
week  in  Indiana,  in  recent  years  Congress 
hasn't  been  satisfied  with  just  spending  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds. 
Congress  has  wanted  to  spend  still  more 
money,  including  the  funds  of  State  and 
local  governments.  And  you  all  know  only 
too  well  how  it  works.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment appropriates  millions  for  this  or  that 
program,  then  mandates  that  your  States  or 
local  governments  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram by  spending  millions  of  your  own  dol- 
lars or  by  complying  with  certain  national 
standards  to  avoid  the  loss  of  Federal  funds. 
Well,  whatever  the  fancy  technical  explana- 
tion, what  it  comes  down  to  is  the  Federal 
Government  spending  your  money  for  you. 

Our  proposals  would  change  all  that. 
Under  legislation  that  we'll  submit  shortly. 


whenever  Congress  considered  bills  that 
would  impose  costs  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, a  statement  of  those  costs  would 
appear  in  the  bill  itself,  not  buried  in  some 
obscure  committee  report.  Still  more  signifi- 
cant. Congress  would  be  required  to  state 
where  it  expects  needed  State  and  local 
funds  to  come  from,  not  leave  you  to  try  to 
explain  to  your  constituents  why  you're 
forced  to  raise  taxes  because  of  something 
that  happened  in  Washington.  These  simple 
measures  would  force  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  stop  treating  you  like  bureaucrats 
whose  job  it  is  to  do  Washington's  business 
and  start  treating  you  with  the  respect  that 
is  the  simple  right  of  democratically  elected 
officials  playing  a  central  role  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  government.  Isn't  it  about  time 
Washington  put  its  own  house  in  order  and 
stopped  pushing  you  around?  [Applause] 

But  now,  in  closing,  there's  one  more 
thought  I'd  like  to  share  with  you.  Weeks 
before  we've  even  submitted  the  legislation, 
the  pundits  have  already  begun  to  say  of 
this  Economic  Bill  of  Rights:  It  can  never 
be  done.  Well,  at  this  point  in  my  career, 
I'm  used  to  a  certain  amount  of  skepticism. 
[Laughter]  Back  in  1966,  when  somebody 
told  my  old  boss.  Jack  Warner,  that  I  was 
running  for  Governor  of  California,  he 
thought  for  a  minute  and  said,  "No,  Jimmy 
Stewart  for  Governor,  Reagan  for  best 
friend."  [Laughter]  And  then  there  was  our 
proposal  for  tax  reform,  and  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  impossible,  too.  The  trouble  is  it 
made  so  much  sense  to  the  American 
people  that  Congress  was  just  forced  to  go 
along.  The  headline  in  the  Washington  Post 
read  simply:  "The  Impossible  Became  Inev- 
itable." 

Well,  I  just  have  to  believe  that  if  we  get 
away  from  Washington  and  out  to  the  State 
and  local  levels  where  you  live  and  work, 
that  if  we  ask  the  American  people  whether 
it  isn't  time  at  last  to  do  things  like  pass  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  the  American 
people  will  say  yes.  My  friends,  there  is  still 
a  thing  called  common  sense  in  America. 
You  know,  I  can't  help  but  point  out  to 
you — ^maybe  I  don't  need  to  remind  you — 
but  back,  oh,  before  all  this  great  increase 
in  the  Federal  Government's  power  began, 
bom  of  the  Great  Depression,  the  total  tax 
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dollar  in  United  States — Federal,  State,  and 
local — two-thirds  of  it  was  for  State  and 
local  governments,  and  only  one-third  for 
the  Federal  Government.  That's  just  about 
been  reversed.  You're  now  on  the  short  end 
of  the  stick  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  a  Presi- 
dent ran  for  election  in  1932  on  the  plat- 
form that  he  would  cut  Federal  spending 
by  25  percent,  that  he  would  restore  to 
States  and  local  communities  the  authority 
and  autonomy  that  had  been  unjustly  seized 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Well,  that's 
our  program  now.  Didn't  seem  to  work  out 
back  then.  Matter  of  fact,  it  seemed  to  be 
reversed.  But  this  is  what  we  believe  in: 
federalism.  That  is  the  great,  unique  thing 
that  gives  this  country  its  hold  on  freedom 
and  everything  else.  We  are  a  federation  of 
sovereign  States.  And  too  many  people  in 
Washington  over  the  years  have  tried  to 
make  the  States  simply  administrative  dis- 
tricts of  the  Federal  Government. 

Well,  don't  you  let  that  happen.  And 
we're  not  going  to  let  it  happen  as  long  as 
we  can  fight  back  and  get  it  back  to  the 
federalism  the  way  it's  supposed  to  be. 
Sooner  or  later,  that  common  sense  I  men- 
tioned has  a  way  of  making  itself  felt,  even 
in  Washington.  For  the  cause  of  fiscal 
reform,  I  think  these  are  very  exciting  days 
ahead.  And,  again,  I  just  want  to  thank  you 
all  for  being  here  and  letting  me  get  this  off 
my  chest  to  you.  And  if  we  all  stick  togeth- 
er, it's  going  to  have  to  happen  in  spite  of 
some    objection    from    Capitol    Hill.    {Ap- 


plause] Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Somebody  brought  a  speech  in  to  my 
desk  last  night,  and  it  was  one  that  I'd 
made  in  1964,  before  I  ever  thought  I 
would  be  in  public  life.  But  I  was  out  travel- 
ing the  mashed  potato  circuit — you  know, 
in  Hollywood,  if  you  don't  sing  or  dance, 
you  wind  up  as  an  after  dinner  speaker. 
[Laughter]  And  I  was  pretty  interested,  I 
had  kind  of  forgotten  about  this.  In  those 
days  I'd  prepare  my  own  words  I  was  going 
to  speak.  But  I  saw  one  that  was  criticizing 
the  Federal  Government  in  that  speech. 
And  one  little  incident  you  might  enjoy.  I 
had  found  an  actual  incident  of  a  man  in 
Washington  who  sat  at  a  desk,  and  his  job 
was  receiving  papers  that  came  from  vari- 
ous areas,  reading  them  and  seeing  where 
they  were  supposed  to  go,  initialing  them 
and  sending  them  on  to  the  proper  depart- 
ment and  agency.  And  then  one  day  he  got 
a  paper,  he  did  that,  he  sent  it  on.  And  24 
hours  later  it  came  back  to  him.  It  was  a 
classified  paper — says,  "You  weren't  sup- 
posed to  read  this.  Erase  your  initials,  and 
initial  the  erasure."  [Laughter]  Well,  we'll 
get  things  like  that  all  stopped  one  of  these 
days. 

Again,  thank  you.  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:59  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  In  his  remarks,  he  referred  to  In- 
diana Governor  Robert  D.  Orr  and  T.  Ken- 
neth Cribb,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Domestic  Affairs. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Soviet-United  States  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Force  Reductions  Negotiations 
July  22,  1987 


General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  in  an  inter- 
view published  today,  indicated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  prepared  to  agree  to 
eliminate  all  longer  range  INF  missiles,  in- 
cluding the  100  warheads  that  they  have 
previously  insisted  on  keeping.  We  wel- 
come reports  of  Soviet  acceptance  of  the 


President's  proposal  for  the  global  elimina- 
tion of  U.S.  and  Soviet  longer  range  INF 
missiles,  initially  made  in  November  of 
1981.  Such  an  agreement,  if  achieved, 
would  result  in  the  complete  global  elimina- 
tion of  this  class  of  missiles.  This  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat 
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to  both  Europe  and  Asia.  It  would  facilitate 
verification  as  well. 

The  General  Secretary  also  indicated  that 
he  is  prepared  to  agree  to  the  elimination 
of  shorter  range  INF  missiles.  With  the 
strong  support  of  our  allies,  we  made  such  a 
proposal  in  Geneva  on  June  16,  which 
would  eliminate  U.S.  and  Soviet  SRINF  mis- 
siles on  a  global  basis.  We  have  seen  state- 
ments of  positive  Soviet  response  before, 
only  to  later  discover  unacceptable  condi- 
tions. We  therefore  look  forward  to  seeing 
their  official  statement  at  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations. Our  delegation  is  prepared  to  work 


constructively  there  to  reach  an  effectively 
verifiable  agreement. 

We  believe  now  is  the  time  for  progress 
in  reducing  strategic  offensive  weapons,  as 
well.  Our  START  delegation  looks  forward 
to  prompt  tabling  of  a  Soviet  draft  treaty  to 
match  the  one  we  have  tabled  more  than 
10  weeks  ago,  so  we  can  get  down  to  work 
on  this  subject  as  well. 

Note:  Marlin  Fitzwater  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  4:54  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 

Act 

July  22,  1987 


I  have  signed  H.R.  558,  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act.  Title 
III  of  this  bill  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  to  establish  a  National  Board  to 
oversee  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
emergency  food  and  shelter  programs  for 
the  homeless.  It  also  authorizes  local  gov- 
ernments to  constitute  boards  to  determine 
how  the  program  funds  will  be  distributed. 

In  approving  this  measure,  I  must  note 
concern  about  the  appointment  of  members 
of  both  the  National  Board  and  the  local 
boards.  If  read  literally,  the  measure  could 
be  interpreted  as  requiring  the  Director  of 
FEMA  to  appoint  to  the  National  Board  any 
individual  nominated  by  one  of  six  private 
organizations.  Any  such  construction  would 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  whether  the  bill 
violates  the  appointments  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  Moreover,  if  the  organizations' 


recommendations  are  not  deemed  advisory, 
further  constitutional  questions  could  be 
raised  under  the  establishment  clause  with 
respect  to  appointment  of  both  the  National 
Board  and  the  local  boards,  because  four  of 
the  six  organizations  are  affiliated  with  reli- 
gious organizations.  In  order  to  avoid  these 
constitutional  infirmities,  I  have  signed  the 
bill  with  the  understanding  that  the  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  private  organizations 
under  H.R.  558  are  purely  advisory  and  do 
not  circumscribe  the  discretion  of  the  Di- 
rector or  the  local  governments.  It  is  my 
intention  that  charitable  organizations,  in- 
cluding those  with  religious  affiliation, 
should  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
delivery  of  services  contemplated  in  this 
legislation. 

Note:  H.R.  558,  approved  July  22,  was  as- 
signed Public  Law  No.  100-77. 
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Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Human 
Immunodeficiency  Virus  Epidemic 
July  23,  1987 


The  President  is  announcing  today  his  in- 
tention to  appoint  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  the  Human  Immunodeficiency 
Virus  Epidemic,  the  AIDS  commission.  The 
Commission's  13  members  are  drawn  from 
a  wide  range  of  backgrounds  and  points  of 
view.  They  bring  together  expertise  in  sci- 
entific investigation,  medical  care  and  its 
costs,  public  health,  private  research,  and 
both  State  and  National  Government,  as 
well  as  in  fields  that  deal  with  the  many 
issues  of  ethics,  law,  and  behavior  involved 
in  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing individuals: 

William  Eugene  Mayberry,  Chairman 
Colleen  Conway-Welch 
John  J.  Creedon 
Theresa  L.  Crenshaw 
Richard  M.  DeVos 
Burton  James  Lee  III 
Frank  Lilly 
Woodrow  A.  Myers,  Jr. 
John  Cardinal  O'Connor 
Penny  Pullen 
Cory  SerVaas 
William  B.  Walsh 
Admiral  James  D.  Watkins  (Ret.) 

The  primary  focus  of  the  Commission  will 
be  to  recommend  measures  that  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  can  take  to  stop  the 
spread  of  AIDS,  to  assist  in  research  aimed 
at  finding  a  cure  for  AIDS,  and  to  better 
care  for  those  who  have  the  disease.  In  the 
course  of  its  work,  the  Commission  will: 

— ^review  current  efforts  at  AIDS  educa- 


tion; 
— examine  what  is  being  done  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  outside  of  govern- 
ment to  combat  the  spread  of  AIDS; 
— examine  the  impact  of  the  needs  of 
AIDS   patients   in   years   to   come    on 
health  care  in  the  United  States; 
— ^review  the  history  of  dealing  with  com- 
municable   disease    epidemics    in    the 
United  States; 
— evaluate   current   research  relating   to 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  AIDS; 
— ^identify  areas  for  future  research; 
— examine  policies  for  development  and 
release  of  drugs  and  vaccines  to  combat 
AIDS; 
— assess  the  extent  to  which  AIDS  has 
spread  both  among  specific  risk  groups 
and  the  population  as  a  whole; 
— study  the  legal  and  ethical  issues  relat- 
ing to  AIDS; 
— review  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  international  battle  against  AIDS. 
The  Commission  will  proceed  under  the 
leadership   of  Dr.   Eugene   Mayberry,   the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
The  President  has  asked  Dr.  Mayberry  to 
move  quickly,  and  the  Commission  will  de- 
liver its  first  report  to  the  President  within 
90    days.    It    will   produce    a    final    report 
within  a  year.  The  President  believes  that 
the  spread  of  AIDS  is  a  cause  of  deep  con- 
cern, but  not  panic.  If  Americans  work  to- 
gether with  common  sense  and  common 
purpose,  the  President  believes  we  will,  in 
the  end,  defeat  this  common  threat. 
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Appointment  of  12  Members  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the 
Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  Epidemic 
July  23,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  the  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus 
Epidemic: 

Colleen  Conway-Welch,  of  Tennessee.  Since  1984 
Dr.  Conway-Welch  has  been  a  professor  and 
the  dean  of  nursing  at  Vanderbilt  University 
and  associate  director  of  the  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity Hospital  department  of  nursing.  She  re- 
ceived her  B.S.N,  degree  from  the  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Nursing  in  1965,  her 
M.S.N,  degree  from  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  1969,  her  C.N.M.  degree  from  the 
Catholic  Maternity  Institute  in  1969,  and  her 
Ph.D.  degree  from  New  York  University  in 
1973.  Dr.  Conway-Welch  was  born  April  26, 
1944,  in  Iowa.  She  is  married  and  resides  in 
Nashville,  TN. 

John  J.  Creedon,  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Creedon  has 
been  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
in  New  York  City  since  1942.  He  has  been 
serving  as  president  of  the  company  since  1980 
and  chief  executive  officer  since  1983.  Mr. 
Creedon  is  also  chairman  of  the  Business 
Roundtable's  task  force  on  health  and  welfare 
benefit  plans.  He  is  serving  as  general  chair- 
man of  the  Greater  New  York  Blood  Program 
campaign  for  1986  and  1987.  Mr.  Creedon 
earned  his  B.S.  degree  in  1952  from  New  York 
University  and  earned  his  LL.B.  degree  in 
1955  and  his  LL.M.  degree  in  1962  from  New 
York  University  School  of  Law.  He  served  in 
the  United  States  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
Mr.  Creedon  was  born  August  1,  1924,  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  married,  has  six  children,  and 
resides  in  New  Canaan,  CT. 

Theresa  L.  Crenshaw,  of  California.  Since  1975 
Dr.  Crenshaw  has  been  the  director  of  the 
Crenshaw  Clinic,  which  specializes  in  the  eval- 
uation and  treatment  of  sexual  dysfunction, 
sexual  medicine,  and  human  relationships.  She 
was  immediate  past  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Sex  Educators,  Counselors,  and 
Therapists.  Dr.  Crenshaw  received  her  B.A. 
degree  from  Stanford  University  in  1964  and 
her  M.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Irvine  in  1969.  She  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy  from  1967  to  1973.  Dr. 
Crenshaw  was  born  September  25,  1942,  and 
resides  in  San  Diego,  CA. 

Richard  M.  DeVos,  of  Michigan.  Mr.  DeVos  co- 


founded  Am  way  Corp.  in  1959  and  has  since 
been  serving  as  president  of  the  corporation. 
He  attended  the  Calvin  College  in  Michigan. 
Mr.  DeVos  served  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  from  1944  to  1946.  He  was  bom  March 
4,  1926.  Mr.  DeVos  is  married,  has  four  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Grand  Rapids,  MI. 

Burton  James  Lee  HI,  of  Connecticut.  Since  1969 
Dr.  Lee  has  been  a  practicing  physician  at  the 
Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center  in 
New  York,  specializing  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  lymphomas.  He  was  president  of 
the  general  medical  staff  at  the  Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering  Hospital  from  1972  to  1974 
and  from  1983  to  1985.  Dr.  Lee  earned  his 
B.A.  from  Yale  University  in  1952  and  his  M.D. 
from  the  Columbia  University  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  1956.  He  was  born 
March  28,  1930,  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Lee  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Greenwich,  CT. 

Frank  Lilly,  of  New  York.  Since  1976  Dr.  Lilly 
has  been  chairman  of  the  genetics  department 
of  the  Albert  Einstein  Medical  Center  in  New 
York  City.  He  has  also  served  as  a  professor  of 
genetics  at  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Med- 
icine since  1974.  Dr.  Lilly  earned  his  B.S. 
degree  from  West  Virginia  University  in  195L 
He  earned  his  first  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  in  1958,  majoring  in  organic 
chemistry,  and  his  second  Ph.D.  degree  from 
the  Cornell  Graduate  School  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences in  1965,  majoring  in  biology.  Dr.  Lilly 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  from  January 
1952  to  December  1953.  He  was  born  August 
28,  1930,  in  Charleston,  WV,  and  resides  in 
New  York. 

Woodrow  A.  Myers,  Jr.,  of  Indiana.  Dr.  Myers  is 
the  health  commissioner  for  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana and  also  serves  as  the  secretary  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Board  of  Health.  He  has  served  in 
both  of  these  positions  since  1985.  Previously 
he  was  the  physician  health  adviser  for  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  in  Washington,  DC,  from 
August  to  December  1984.  Dr.  Myers  earned 
his  B.S.  degree  from  Stanford  University  in 
1973,  for  which  he  received  honors  in  biologi- 
cal studies.  He  earned  his  M.D.  degree  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1977  and  his  M.B.A. 
degree  from  Stanford  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  in  1982.  Dr.  Myers  was  born 
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February  14,  1954,  in  Indiana.  He  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Indianapohs, 
IN. 

John  Cardinal  O'Connor,  of  New  York.  John  Car- 
dinal O'Connor  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1945. 
He  was  named  Archbishop  of  New  York  in 
1984  and  Cardinal  in  1985.  John  Cardinal 
O'Connor  served  as  Bishop  of  Scranton,  PA,  in 
1983.  While  in  the  United  States  Navy,  1952- 
1979,  he  was  appointed  Navy  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains in  1974,  and  Titular  Bishop  of  Cursola  and 
Auxiliary  to  the  Military  Vicar  in  1979.  John 
Cardind  O'Connor  was  born  January  15,  1920, 
in  Philadelphia,  PA.  He  currently  resides  in 
New  York  City. 

Penny  Pullen,  of  Illinois.  Miss  Pullen  was  first 
elected  to  the  Illinois  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1976  and  has  been  serving  in  the 
State  house  since  that  time.  In  January  1987 
she  was  appointed  house  minority  leader.  Miss 
Pullen  is  the  sponsor  of  AIDS-related  legisla- 
tion in  the  State  of  Illinois.  She  earned  her  B.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chica- 
go in  1969.  Miss  Pullen  was  born  March  2, 
1947,  in  Buffalo,  NY.  She  currently  resides  in 
Park  Ridge,  IL. 

Cory  SerVaas,  of  Indiana.  Since  1973  Dr.  SerVaas 
has  been  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  She  has  also  served  as  president 
and  research  director  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Library  and  Medical  Society  and  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Foundation  for  Preventative  Medi- 
cine, 1976  to  the  present.  Dr.  SerVaas  earned 
her  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  in  1946  and  did  postgrad- 
uate work  at  Columbia  University.  She  earned 


her  M.D.  degree  from  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  1969.  Dr.  SerVaas  was 
born  June  21,  1924,  in  Pella,  I  A.  She  is  mar- 
ried, has  five  children,  and  resides  in  Indianap- 
olis, IN. 

William  B.  Walsh,  of  Maryland.  Dr.  Walsh  found- 
ed Project  HOPE  (Health  Opportunity  for 
People  Everywhere)  in  1958  and  has  been 
serving  as  president  and  medical  director  since 
that  time.  He  is  also  a  clinical  professor  of  in- 
ternal medicine  at  Georgetown  University.  Dr. 
Walsh  earned  his  B.S.  degree  in  1940  from  St. 
John's  University  in  New  York  and  his  M.D. 
degree  from  the  Georgetown  University  School 
of  Medicine  in  1943.  Dr.  Walsh  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  1941-1954.  He  received 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  in  June 
1987  and  received  the  National  Institute  of 
Social  Sciences  Gold  Medal  in  1977.  Dr.  Walsh 
was  born  April  26,  1920,  in  Brooklyn,  NY.  He  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Be- 
thesda,  MD. 

Adm.  James  D.  Watkins,  U.S.  Navy,  Ret.,  of  Cali- 
fornia. Admiral  Watkins  served  as  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  U.S.  Navy,  from  1982  to 
1986.  Prior  to  this  he  was  commander  in  chief 
of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  1981-1982.  Admiral 
Watkins  is  a  1949  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  and  received  his  masters  degree  from 
the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  in  1958.  During 
his  military  service.  Admiral  Watkins  received 
several  Distinguished  Service  Medals,  including 
three  Legions  of  Merit  and  the  Bronze  Star. 
Admiral  Watkins  was  born  March  7,  1927,  in 
Alhambra,  CA.  He  is  married,  has  six  children, 
and  resides  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  "C"  Flag  Awards 
July  23,  1987 


Thank  you  all  very  much,  and  welcome 
to  the  White  House.  And  since  I  understand 
that  youVe  been  in  here  for  a  couple  of 
hours — [laughter^ — ^you  will  bless  me  when 
you  go  out  and  find  out  that  we  refused  to 
have  this  this  morning  in  the  Rose  Garden. 
[Laughter]  It's  a  little  warm. 

Well,  on  my  desk  in  the  Oval  Office, 
there  sits  a  plaque  that  says,  "It  can  be 
done."  It's  a  belief  that  I  deeply  hold  true. 
And  there's  no  community,  no  problem,  no 
individual  that  cannot  be  helped  through 
private  sector  initiative.  When  individuals 


and  organizations  are  willing  to  get  in- 
volved, there's  no  limit  to  the  good  that  can 
be  done.  It's  a  tradition  as  old  as  our  coun- 
try, that  in  America  neighbors  help  neigh- 
bors. You  here  today  are  proof  that  this 
great  American  tradition  lives  on.  The 
problems  and  challenges  you've  addressed 
are  diverse;  the  solutions  all  share  a 
common  foundation:  that  of  one  man  or 
woman  reaching  out  to  another. 

When  floods  ravaged  communities 
around  Chicago,  it  was  volunteers  from  the 
private  sector  who  sat  on  battered  boxes 
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and  listened  to  the  tales  of  grief  and  helped 
the  healing  process  and  future  begin.  Their 
employer  made  it  possible  for  this  act  of 
kindness  to  take  place,  releasing  their  em- 
ployees from  work  and  organizing  efforts  to 
aid  those  in  need  with  cleanup  assistance, 
replacement  of  household  goods,  and  daily 
meals  for  over  1,400. 

In  the  town  of  Yellowbud,  Ohio,  farmers 
and  their  families  loaded  trucks  at  midnight 
with  their  excess  hay  so  that  fellow  farmers 
in  drought-stricken  North  Carolina  might 
feed  their  herds.  A  local  supermarket  chain 
provided  two  convoys  with  over  100  drivers 
to  get  hay  to  those  in  need  as  part  of  their 
Hay  for  Farmers  program.  And  Bob  Goo- 
dale,  whose  company  provided  the  trucks 
and  drivers,  didn't  seek  any  reward  for  his 
efforts.  "The  farmers  were  the  heroes,*'  he 
said.  "We  just  happened  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time." 

When  it  comes  to  the  fight  against  drug 
abuse,  the  American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies  estimates  that  9  out  of  10 
Americans  over  the  age  of  12  will  be  ex- 
posed to  at  least  one  of  their  many  antidrug 
campaigns.  The  association  has  mobilized 
the  creative  resources  of  over  300  advertis- 
ing agencies  and  multiple  trade  unions — as 
they  put  it — denormalize  drug  use  over  the 
next  3  years. 

In  Los  Angeles  there's  a  group  called 
Share  that's  close  to  Nancy's  and  my  heart. 
Each  year  the  members  of  Share — ^women 
in  the  entertainment  community,  including 
stars  like  Lucille  Ball,  Carol  Burnett,  and 
others — put  on  a  wonderful  show  to  raise 
funds  for  mentally  retarded  children.  Share 
has  been  so  successful  that,  just  this  year, 
the  organization  has  been  able  to  fund  a 
new  wing  at  the  Cedars-Sinai  Medical 
Center  in  Los  Angeles — a  wing  devoted  to 
research  on  retardation. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  private 
sector  initiative  at  work.  You're  here 
today — or  you  here  today,  I  should  say,  are 
the  companies  and  associations  who  got  in- 
volved and  made  it  your  business  to  be  "in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time."  You're 
not  only  examples  for  your  fellow  Ameri- 
cans but  the  world  as  well.  You  know,  one 
night  at  a  dinner,  early  in  my  first  term, 
over  in  the  White  House  there,  an  Ambassa- 
dor's wife  was  my  dinner  partner  on  one 


side,  and  the  conversation  at  the  table  had 
gotten  around  to  things  that  were  being 
done  here  by  the  private  sector  initiative. 
And  very  quietly,  she  said  to  me,  "Yes,  but 
you're  unique."  And  I  said,  "Well,  what  do 
you  mean?"  She  said,  "Yes,  in  the  United 
States  you  do  it  that  way.  But,"  she  said, 
"no  place  else."  She  said,  "All  the  rest  of  us 
over  there  just  leave  it  to  government." 
Well,  I  have  never  forgotten  her  story,  and 
I  started  telling  it  around  and  have  at  every 
occasion  that  I  could,  on  this  subject,  men- 
tioned that. 

And  now  that  may  be  changing.  It  is 
changing,  in  fact.  Last  November  the  first 
International  Conference  on  Private  Sector 
Initiatives  was  held  in  Paris,  France,  and 
they  had  asked  us  if  we  would  participate 
and  tell  them  how  it  worked.  And  while  I 
was  in  Venice  just  several  weeks  ago  for  the 
economic  summit,  I  attended  an  Italian- 
American  Conference  on  Private  Sector  Ini- 
tiatives. And  standing  at  a  podium  like  this, 
I  looked  out  and  saw  a  few  friendly  faces 
from  our  own  country  who  were  there  for 
that  particular  meeting.  The  Italian  national 
task  force,  formed  as  a  result  of  that  confer- 
ence, met  2  days  ago  in  Italy  to  develop 
their  own  plan  of  action. 

In  1984  my  board  of  advisers  on  private 
sector  initiatives  developed  the  President's 
Citation  Program  for  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives to  recognize  and  showcase  outstanding 
examples  of  community  involvement.  And 
the  backbone  of  that  program  is  the  C- 
Flag — the  flag  by  which  good-neighbor  or- 
ganizations can  be  identified.  And  people 
still  ask  what  does  the  "C"  stand  for?  Well, 
it  stands  for  commitment,  a  commitment  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  others.  This  year 
over  3,500  organizations  proudly  fly  the  C- 
Flag  with  its  slogan,  "We  can,  we  care." 
And  today  I'm  proud  to  be  here  with  the 
100  winners  of  the  Private  Sector  Initiatives 
Citation  for  1987  and  to  bestow  this  crystal 
tetrahedron  to  the  30  top  programs.  I  espe- 
cially want  to  thank  Bill  Taylor  of  the 
American  Society  of  Association  Executives 
for  all  of  the  help  his  organization  gives  in 
administering  this  program.  You  do  a  fine 
job.  Bill. 

And  now,  I  better  stop  talking,  and  we'll 
give  out  the  awards. 
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Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:48  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.   In   his  closing  remarks,   he  re- 


ferred to  R.  William  Taylor,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 


Remarks  at  a  Panel  Discussion  on  AIDS  Research  and  Treatment 
July  23,  1987 


Well,  I  thank  you  all  very  much.  As  you 
know,  generally,  when  I  talk  to  a  group  like 
this,  I  open  with  a  joke  or  two  to  put  all  of 
us  at  ease  and  get  things  rolling,  and  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  me  if  I  skip  that  today.  I've 
just  come  from  the  ward  you  have  here  for 
children  who  have  AIDS.  And  let  me  just 
make  a  promise  to  those  children  and  all 
others  who  have  contracted  this  disease:  We 
will — I  will  do  all  that  God  gives  us  the 
power  to  do  to  find  a  cure  for  AIDS.  We'll 
not  stop,  we'll  not  rest,  until  we've  sent 
AIDS  the  way  of  smallpox  and  polio. 

Those  are  words  of  resolve,  and  now  I'd 
like  to  add  a  few  words  of  hope.  One  of  the 
amazing  stories  of  modern  medicine  is  the 
progress  that  we've  already  made  against 
AIDS.  I  know  this  is  old  news  to  you  in  this 
room.  So  many  of  the  breakthroughs  were 
achieved  right  here  in  this  building.  But  for 
our  friends  in  the  press,  I  thought  I  should 
put  the  speed  of  progress  in  perspective. 
Just  think  that  the  day  I  was  sworn  in  as 
President  we  didn't  even  know  that  AIDS 
existed.  It  wasn't  until  5  months  later  that 
the  disease  was  discovered.  But  only  3  years 
after  that,  in  a  laboratory  on  this  campus. 
Dr.  Robert  Gallo  isolated  the  AIDS  virus. 
This  was,  of  course,  at  about  the  same  time, 
as  is  often  the  case,  similar  work  was  being 
done  by  Dr.  Luc  Montagnier  at  the  Pasteur 
Institute  in  Paris.  Within  a  year,  a  blood  test 
was  available. 

And  now  a  treatment  drug,  AZT,  is  also 
on  the  market — also  developed  here  in  this 
building  by  Dr.  Sam  Broder,  whom  I  met 
earlier  this  afternoon.  Dr.  Broder  told  me, 
by  the  way,  that  more  progress  is  coming. 
He  mentioned  work  on  a  number  of  new 
and  promising  drugs  for  treating  AIDS.  And 
I  understand  that  a  vaccine  will  soon  go 
into  testing.  As  these  drugs  and  vaccines 
come  along,  I'm  determined  that  redtape 


will  not  keep  them  away  from  those  in 
need.  We  will  make  certain  that  they  get 
the  same  kind  of  accelerated  review  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  got 
the  AZT  application  approved  in  only  4 
months — record  time. 

I  know  that  everyone  here  understands 
how  dazzling  the  progress  against  AIDS  has 
been.  It  took  40  years  of  study  to  learn  as 
much  about  polio.  It  took  19  years  to  devel- 
op a  vaccine  against  hepatitis  B.  To  keep  up 
the  momentum,  this  year  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  $317  million  on  AIDS 
research  and  development  and  $845  million 
overall,  and  next  year  we'll  spend  30  per- 
cent more  on  research  and  $1.26  billion 
overall.  Spending  on  AIDS  has  been  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  areas  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  limits  on  research  progress 
today  are  not  the  limits  of  spending  but  of 
the  scientific  process  itself.  Growing  cul- 
tures, monitoring  the  spread  of  infection, 
conducting  tests — all  of  this  takes  time. 

Today  we're  taking  another  big  step 
against  AIDS.  This  morning  at  the  White 
House  we  announced  the  members  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Human  Im- 
munodeficiency Virus  Epidemic.  Dr. 
Eugene  Mayberry,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  members  of  which  are 
drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  backgrounds 
and  points  of  view.  And  I  say  Dr.  Mayberry 
"is"  Chairman,  not  "will  be"  Chairman,  be- 
cause not  only  did  we  announce  the  Com- 
mission's membership  today,  but  today  is 
also  the  Commission's  first  day  of  work. 
They're  wasting  no  time.  And  in  fact,  talk 
about  speed.  Dr.  Mayberry  will  present  the 
Commission's  first  report  to  me  in  90  days. 

Dr.  Mayberry  and  his  colleagues  will  rec- 
ommend a  full-fledged  strategy  for  battling 
AIDS.  We  already  have  a  research  strategy 
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for  finding  a  cure.  The  Commission  will  be 
reviewing  not  only  that  but  also  looking  at 
questions  of  treatment  and  prevention: 
How  can  we  most  compassionately  care  for 
those  who  have  AIDS?  How  can  we  most 
justly  and  effectively  protect  the  public 
from  the  spread  of  AIDS? 

What  we  need  right  now  in  the  battle 
against  AIDS  is  a  good  strong  dose  of 
common  sense.  It  seems  to  me  common 
sense  to  recognize  that,  when  it  comes  to 
stopping  the  spread  of  AIDS,  medicine  and 
morality  teach  the  same  lessons.  It's  also 
common  sense  that  ignorance  about  the 
extent  of  the  spread  of  AIDS  won't  help 
anyone — those  who  have  it,  those  who 
might  get  it,  those  who  are  looking  for  ways 
of  preventing  its  spread.  This  is  why  I 
called  recently  for  certain  kinds  of  testing.  I 
hope  the  Commission  will  help  us  all  put 
aside  our  suspicions  and  work  together  with 
common  sense  against  this  common  threat. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  vast  amounts 
of  money  and  effort  that  we're  putting  into 
AIDS  research  will  give  us  a  cure  in  a  week 
or  a  year  or  by  an  absolutely  certain  date. 
The  truth  is,  none  of  us  knows  for  certain 
just  when  a  cure  will  come.  It  might  not  be 
until  the  late  1990's.  It  might  not  be  until 
later.  That's  why  prevention  and  treatment 
are  so  important  now.  But  in  the  spirit  of 
hope,  let's  not  forget,  a  cure  might  possibly 
arrive  much  sooner. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  reading  about 
another  field  of  astonishingly  rapid  scientif- 
ic progress — ^not  in  medicine  but  in  physics. 
Despite  all  the  advances  of  the  last  year,  in 
what  has  become  known  as  the  phenome- 
non of  superconductivity,  one  problem  was 
said  to  be  years  from  solving:  that  of  finding 
material  that  could  handle  what  I,  as  a 
layman,  would  call  large  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity. Well,  the  next  week,  another  report 
appeared  announcing  that  the  problem  had 
been  solved.  What  some  said  would  be 
years  in  coming  happened  just  one  week 
later.  I  don't  know  if  the  day  will  come 


when  such  progress  will  be  in  the  cards  for 
AIDS  research,  but  that's  my  hope.  And 
after  the  visit  to  the  ward  today  and  after 
the  death  by  AIDS  of  friends  and  former 
associates,  this  is  my  prayer:  One  way  or 
another,  whether  by  breakthrough  or 
steady  progress,  we  will  beat  this  disease. 
And  now  let  me  turn  the  meeting  over  to 
Secretary  Bowen. 

[At  this  point.  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Otis  R.  Bowen;  James  B. 
Wyngaarden,  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  and  Anthony  S.  Fauci,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases,  addressed  the 
panel] 

Well,  thank  you.  Dr.  Bowen  and  Dr. 
Wyngaarden  and  Dr.  Fauci.  And  Dr.  Davis 
there  was  most  helpful  in  our  assembling 
this  Commission  and  these  people  here  who 
I  have  confidence  are  going  to  do  such  a 
job  for  us.  By  the  way,  I  thought  you'd  all 
like  to  know  that,  near  as  I  can  determine. 
Dr.  Bowen  is  only  the  seventh  physician  to 
serve  in  the  Cabinet  from  George  Washing- 
ton's time  to  the  present.  [Laughter] 

As  I  was  listening  to  the  panel  and  going 
on  a  tour  today,  I  couldn't  help  remember- 
ing something  that  W.H.  Auden  said,  that 
the  true  men  of  action  in  our  times  are  not 
politicians  or  statesmen  but  scientists.  Dr. 
Mayberry  and  the  Commission  will  be 
working  with  you  and  many  others  to  chart 
the  Nation's  course  against  this  disease.  I 
believe  that  when  the  medical  history  of 
our  times  is  written  you  and  they  will  go 
down  as  among  our  greatest  men  and 
women  of  action. 

Well,  I  thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you 
all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:49  p.m.  to 
members  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
the  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  Epi- 
demic and  public  health  officials  in  the 
auditorium  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  MD. 
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Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  Vietnam-United  States  Talks  on  POW-MIA  Issues 
July  24,  1987 


The  United  States  and  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernments have  agreed  on  the  dates  of 
August  1-3,  1987,  for  the  visit  to  Hanoi  of 
General  John  Vessey,  Special  Presidential 
Emissary  for  POW-MIA  and  other  humani- 
tarian issues.  Both  sides  have  agreed  that 
these  discussions  on  humanitarian  issues 
should  not  be  linked  to  any  outstanding  po- 
litical problem  between  the  two  countries, 
such  as  normalization  of  relations  or  the 
Cambodian  question. 

General  Vessey 's  distinguished  back- 
ground and  his  dedication  to  this  issue  are 


well  known.  The  United  States  looks  for- 
ward to  fruitful  discussions  with  the  Viet- 
namese on  these  issues  through  his  mission. 
In  this  regard.  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  yesterday  informed  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  a  joint  resolution  they  expect  to  be 
passed  soon  expressing  full  support  for  Gen- 
eral Vessey 's  mission  and  calling  upon  the 
Vietnamese  to  respond  positively  on  the 
POW-MIA  issue.  The  President  is  grateful 
for  the  strong  bipartisan  support  of  our 
policy  on  this  issue. 


Remarks  to  Captive  Nations  Conference  Participants 
July  24,  1987 


Thank  you,  and  thank  you.  Ambassador 
Dobriansky.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
for  permitting  us  to  use  this  shrine.  And  let 
us  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Ukrainian 
Catholics  and  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  Church  will  again  be  free  to 
gather  and  worship  in  churches  like  this  in 
their  own  homeland. 

There  are  indications  of  change  coming 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  those  are  wel- 
comed. But  we  should  not  and  cannot  turn 
our  attention  away  from  those  who  look 
toward  the  day  there  is  improvement  in 
human  rights  and  basic  freedoms.  Today  we 
come  together  to  declare  again  our  solidari- 
ty with  those  whose  nations  have  been  cap- 
tured by  communism.  This  commemoration 
is  in  keeping  with  the  vision  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  who  saw  our  new  land  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  mankind,  a  bastion  of  free- 
dom, and  a  shining  beacon  of  hope  for  all 
the  world's  oppressed.  And  that's  what 
America  is  all  about,  and  together,  we 
intend  to  keep  her  that  way. 

A  member  of  my  staff  recently  brought  to 
my  attention  a  document  that  reflects  this 
traditional   American   commitment   to   the 


universality  of  human  freedom.  The  docu- 
ment concerns  Governor  Lazlo  Kossuth, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  an  uprising  that,  except  for  the 
brutal  intercession  of  Russian  troops,  would 
have  allowed  the  Hungarian  Nation  to 
move  toward  liberty  and  independence. 

In  1852  Governor  Kossuth  was  traveling 
through  the  United  States,  speaking  about 
the  people  of  Hungary  and  their  desperate 
struggle  for  freedom.  One  place  he  visited 
was  Springfield,  Illinois,  which  was  then  on 
the  edge  of  the  frontier.  A  town  meeting 
was  called  by  some  of  the  community's  re- 
spected citizens,  including  one  Mr.  A.  Lin- 
coln. Apparently,  the  Hungarian  leader's 
speech  aroused  a  fiery  debate  about  Ameri- 
ca's international  role  among  the  people  of 
Springfield.  A  vote  was  taken,  and  the  final 
resolution  included  the  following  unmistak- 
able and  heroic  commitment:  "It  is  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  not  to  do  any  act  or  lay 
down  any  principle  in  regard  to  noninter- 
ventionism  that  shall  prevent  this  nation  at 
any  time  from  interfering  in  favor  of  any 
people  who  may  be  struggling  for  liberty  in 
any  part  of  the  world." 

So  said  the  people  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
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in  1852.  I  wish  we  had  a  few  of  'em  with  us 
so  they  could  pay  a  little  visit  to  Capitol  Hill 
the  next  time  Congress  is  about  to  vote  on 
support  for  the  freedom  fighters.  Clearly, 
there  is  still  a  noninterventionist  sentiment 
in  the  United  States,  although  it's  tempered 
by  an  understanding  that  our  country 
cannot  live  in  isolation,  as  we  did  before 
World  War  II,  and  that  the  free  people  of 
the  world  look  to  us  for  leadership.  Our 
global  commitment  to  freedom  does  not 
mandate  the  sending  of  arms  or  troops,  but 
at  the  very  least  it  means  that  any  people 
whose  liberty  is  denied  or  whose  independ- 
ence is  violated — that  these  people  know 
we  Americans  are  on  their  side. 

We  are  the  keepers  of  the  flame.  It's  up 
to  us  to  foster  the  legacy  of  those  who  came 
before  us  and  to  ensure  America  remains  a 
champion  of  liberty  and  a  force  for  good  in 
the  world.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  each  of  you  for  what  you  have 
done  and  are  doing  in  this  regard.  Many  of 
you've  contributed  much  time,  effort,  and 
resources  to  this  cause.  I  hesitate  to  men- 
tion any  names,  because  there  are  so  many 
here  who've  done  so  much.  Those  who 
suffer  under  Communist  oppression  may 
not  know  our  names,  just  as  we  don't  know 
the  names  of  every  American  who  attended 
that  Springfield  town  hall  meeting  back  in 
1852.  Nevertheless,  those  behind  the 
barbed  wire,  those  who  are  separated  from 
us  by  the  killing  zones  and  watch  towers, 
realize  they  have  unnamed  friends  in  dis- 
tant lands,  people  who  care  deeply  about 
them  and  people  who  are  uncompromising 
in  the  fight  against  the  tyranny  that  en- 
slaves so  much  of  mankind. 

We're  not  misled  by  the  propaganda  and 
parades,  the  rallies  and  the  orchestrated 
spectacles  and  events.  We  know  that  Com- 
munist governments  do  not  represent  those 
whom  they  govern,  otherwise  they  would 
not  suppress  the  people's  right  to  speak  or 
travel  or  have  free  elections.  Those  brave 
souls  who  endure  such  regimes  are  our 
allies.  They,  more  than  anyone  else,  realize 
that  communism  is  a  failed  philosophy,  a 
theory  that  creates  only  misery,  depriva- 
tion, and  oppression  wherever  it's  put  into 
practice.  People  who  live  in  the  Soviet 
Union  tell  many  funny  stories,  often  as  a 
form  of  underground  protest.  One  is  about 


the  question:  What  is  a  Communist?  The 
answer:  A  person  who  has  read  the  works  of 
Marx  and  Lenin.  And  the  question:  What  is 
an  anti-Communist?  The  answer:  Someone 
who  understands  the  works  of  Marx  and 
Lenin.  [Laughter] 

Today  we're  being  told  that  there  are  his- 
toric changes  taking  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  the  leadership  is  now  pushing 
for  opermess  and  democratization.  Well,  last 
month  when  I  was  in  Berlin,  I  called  on 
Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  his  glasnost  campaign  is  more 
than  words.  I  challenged  him  to  tear  down 
the  Berlin  Wall  and  to  open  the  Branden- 
burg Gate.  I  renew  that  challenge  today 
and  expand  it  to  include  opening  up  those 
countries  that  are  now  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  Leninist  pro- 
teges, from  the  Baltic  States  through  Bul- 
garia, from  Vietnam  to  Ethiopia. 

If  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
sires a  new  relationship  with  the  West,  it 
can  start  by  establishing  a  new  relationship 
with  its  neighbors  and  allies.  Let  us  hear 
that  the  so-called  Brezhnev  doctrine  is  no 
longer  policy;  it  is  null  and  void.  Let  the 
Kremlin  announce — or  renounce  the  use  of 
force  as  a  means  of  imposing  on  any  people 
a  form  of  government  they  do  not  choose 
or  of  preventing  the  captive  nations  from 
freeing  themselves.  At  home  and  through- 
out the  Soviet  bloc,  open  up  the  gates,  tear 
down  the  walls,  let  the  political  prisoners 
go.  We  can  have  a  peaceful  world.  We  can 
spend  less  on  weapons.  We  can  have  more 
cooperation.  And  make  no  mistake,  the  im- 
provement of  freedom  and  human  rights  is 
essential  to  progress  between  East  and 
West. 

Petro  Ruban,  for  example,  is  a  prisoner  in 
special  regimen  labor  camp  number  36-1, 
one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  Soviet 
gulags.  In  1976  he  fashioned  a  wooden  rep- 
lica of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  for  that 
was  taken  away.  Later,  he  was  arrested 
again  for  criticizing  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. Well,  free  Petro  and  the  others  in  the 
gulag  and  respect  people's  fundamental 
human  rights. 

The  free  people  of  the  West  are  also  look- 
ing closely  at  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
doing  in  the  Third  World  and  in  regional 
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conflicts.  In  Afghanistan  and  Angola  brutal 
puppet  regimes  are  being  propped  up  by 
Soviet  and  Cuban  troops.  For  some  time 
now,  we've  heard  words  about  the  move- 
ment toward  peace,  especially  in  Afghani- 
stan. But  if  Moscow  wants  reconciliation, 
why  do  Soviet  aircraft  still  bomb  villages  in 
Afghanistan?  Ground  your  helicopter  gim- 
ships,  take  your  troops  home,  and  let  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

In  Central  America  over  $1  billion  worth 
of  Soviet-bloc  military  hardware  and  other 
assistance  was  poured  into  Nicaragua  last 
year  alone.  The  Communist  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua has  been  engaged  in  subversive  ag- 
gression against  its  neighbors  almost  from 
its  first  days  in  power.  The  word  about  the 
Soviet  attempt  to  establish  a  beachhead  in 
Central  America  is  getting  through.  The 
polls  now  suggest  that  the  American  people 
are  waking  up  to  the  threat  of  a  Commimist 
powergrab  in  their  own  neighborhood. 
Well,  let  me  pledge  to  you  here  today:  We 
are  not  about  to  stand  by  and  see  our 
neighbors  in  Central  America  added  to  the 
list  of  captive  nations.  [Applause] 

Thank  you.  I  predict  the  increased  aware- 
ness of  the  American  people,  as  you Ve 
shown  here  just  now,  will  permit  us  to  con- 
tinue providing  weapons  and  support  to 
those  brave  individuals  who  are  struggling 
for  the  right  to  choose  freedom,  and  not  to 
continue  a  Communist  dictatorship  in  their 
native  Nicaragua.  Our  own  security  and  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  are  inseparably 
linked  in  Central  America.  The  threat  is  too 
close  to  home  to  ignore  or  to  be  deluded  by 
wishful  thinking.  It's  too  close  to  home  to 
tolerate  an  on-again-off-again,  vacillating 
congressional  policy  toward  that  region. 

All  indications  suggest  that  the  more 
people  know  about  what's  happening  in 
Central  America,  the  more  they  support  a 
strong  stand  for  freedom.  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  that  if  the  people  know  all  the  facts. 


the  people  will  never  make  a  mistake.  Well, 
I  have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you  men  and 
women  who  understand  the  threat  commu- 
nism poses  to  our  country  and  to  the  free 
people  of  the  world:  Can  I  count  on  you  to 
help  me  get  the  word  out  and  mobilize  the 
American  people?  [Applause] 

Thank  you.  You  just  made  my  day! 
[Laughter]  I'd  just  like  to  leave  with  you 
one  thought:  I  think  America  is  heading 
into  one  of  the  greatest  periods  in  its  histo- 
ry. Yes,  we  have  our  differences,  and  at 
times  politics  can  get  pretty  rough.  Democ- 
racy is  not  for  weak  spirits.  Whatever  prob- 
lems we  have,  whatever  differences  we 
have,  however,  are  minor  compared  to 
those  of  our  adversaries.  Freedom  is  now  on 
the  offensive.  We  turned  a  comer  in  1981, 
and  if  we  have  courage  and  are  realistic  in 
our  approach  to  world  affairs,  freedom  will 
not  only  survive,  it  will  triumph. 

Furthermore,  our  economy  is  strong,  and 
our  young  people  are  filled  with  energy, 
creativity,  and  optimism.  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  what  we've  got  today  in  those 
young  people  are  the  best  dam  bunch  of 
kids  we've  ever  had.  A  general  once  said 
that  about  another  generation.  He  used  a 
word  that  I  didn't  feel  in  my  position  I 
could  use.  So,  they  are  the  best  darn — 
[laughter]. 

What  I  see  in  America  today  is  that  same 
character  and  spirit,  that  same  love  of  free- 
dom, that  was  evident  back  in  that  town 
hall  meeting  in  Springfield  in  1852.  The 
final  resolution  from  that  town  hall  meeting 
contained  the  following  section:  "The  sym- 
pathies of  this  country  and  the  benefits  of 
its  position  should  be  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
people  of  every  nation  struggling  to  be 
free."  As  I  say,  now  it's  up  to  us.  Thank  you. 
God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:57  p.m.  at 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  National  Shrine. 
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Remarks  Announcing  the  Nomination  of  William  Steele  Sessions  To 
Be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
July  24,  1987 


The  President.  It's  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  today  announce  my  intention  to 
nominate  Judge  William  Steele  Sessions  to 
be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. Judge  Sessions  is  well  recognized 
as  a  man  of  great  personal  integrity  and 
honor,  dedicated  to  the  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  laws  of  our  country 
and  to  the  evenhanded  administration  of 
justice.  Fm  happy  to  be  able  to  draw  upon 
the  talents  of  a  person  with  such  extensive 
experience,  both  on  the  bench  and  as  a 
prosecutor,  to  lead  the  FBI  in  our  fight 
against  crime. 

Judge  Sessions  has  established  himself  as  a 
fairminded,  tough  prosecutor  and  one  of 
the  finest  Federal  judges  on  the  bench 
today.  He's  committed  to  protecting  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  understands  and  has  demonstrated 
unwavering  dedication  to  constitutional 
principles    in    securing    protection    of   the 


lives,  the  property,  and  the  homes  of  our 
citizens,  not  only  with  respect  to  those  who 
violate  our  laws  but  with  respect  to  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  our  laws.  Under  Judge  Sessions' 
leadership,  I'm  confident  that  the  FBI  will 
continue  its  impressive  tradition  as  one  of 
the  finest  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
world,  unmatched  in  integrity,  commit- 
ment, and  skill. 

Judge  Sessions.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  you 
for  reposing  the  confidence  in  me  to 
become  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  I  look  forward  to  trying  to 
maintain  the  high  standards  that  Judge 
Webster  has  provided  for  leadership  in  the 
Bureau,  to  working  with  Attorney  General 
Meese  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  I'm  grateful  to  you,  sir. 
Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:33  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House. 


Nomination  of  William  Steele  Sessions  To  Be  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
July  24,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Judge  William  Steele  Ses- 
sions to  be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice.  He 
would  succeed  William  Webster. 

Judge  Sessions  has  been  sitting  on  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Texas  since  1974  and  has  served  as  Chief 
Judge  of  that  Court  since  1980.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  to  the  District  Court,  Judge 
Sessions  served  as  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  Western  District  of  Texas  from 
1971  to  1974.  From  1969  to  1971,  he  was 


Chief  of  the  Government  Operations  Sec- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington, 
DC.  From  1959  to  1969,  he  was  in  private 
law  practice;  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Haley,  Fulbright,  Winniford,  Sessions  & 
Bice  in  Waco,  TX,  from  1965  to  1969. 

Judge  Sessions  received  his  J.D.  from 
Baylor  University  in  1958  and  his  B.A.  from 
Baylor  in  1956.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  from  1951  to  1955.  Judge  Sessions  is 
married  and  has  four  children.  He  was  born 
May  27,  1930,  in  Fort  Smith,  AR. 
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Memorandum  on  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
July  24,  1987 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies 

On  September  15,  1981,  I  issued  Execu- 
tive Order  12320,  to  enhance  the  Federal 
Government's  support  of  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCUs).  On  Sep- 
tember 22,  1982,  I  issued  further  imple- 
menting instructions.  The  Executive  Order 
is  one  aspect  of  my  continuing  commitment 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  and  particularly  for  the  poor  and 
minorities.  The  enrollment  of  minorities  in 
postsecondary  education  is  key  to  their  per- 
sonal economic  success  and  to  the  growth  of 
the  American  economy. 

Since  1981,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  there  has  been 
much  progress  by  the  27  agencies  specifi- 
cally included  in  the  Executive  Order.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  more  can  and 
should  be  done. 

I  am  therefore  now  taking  the  following 
steps: 

1.  I  direct  the  heads  of  the  27  agencies  to 
make  a  personal  effort  to  find  creative  ways 
to  increase  opportunities  for  HBCUs  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  programs  and  to  make  sure 
that  agency  officials  understand  the  high 
priority  I  personally  place  on  this  initiative. 
Examples  of  activities  each  agency  should 
explore  include: 

•  reviewing  all  agency  programs  for 
areas  where  more  extensive  involve- 
ment with  HBCUs  would  aid  the 
agency  in  fulfillment  of  its  mission  and 
could  lead  to  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  HBCUs'  pro- 
grams. 


•  identifying  ways  to  forge  long-term 
links  between  specific  schools  and  the 
private  sector. 

•  striving  to  increase  the  level  of  agency 
funding  for  higher  education  allocated 
to  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

2.  I  direct  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
provide  additional  assistance,  as  needed,  to 
the  27  involved  agencies  as  they  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Executive  Order. 

3.  I  direct  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  factors  that 
affect  minority  postsecondary  enrollment, 
both  financial  and  nonfinancial,  and  provide 
the  results  to  me  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  no  later 
than  June  1,  1988.  The  study  should  be 
comprehensive  in  scope  and  should  include 
any  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  for 
cost-effective  approaches  to  increasing  mi- 
nority enrollment. 

4.  Pending  completion  of  the  study,  I 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide to  me  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  by  September 
30,  1987,  his  recommendations  for  more 
immediate  activities  that  can  help  address 
minority  postsecondary  enrollment.  These 
recommendations  should  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  other  involved  agencies. 

We  have  made  significant  progress  in  im- 
plementing the  Executive  Order,  and  I  look 
forward  to  significant  further  strides  for- 
ward in  this  matter.  Educational  opportuni- 
ties for  qualified  minority  students  are  vital 
to  our  Nation's  future. 

Ronald  Reagan 
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Proclamation  5685— Clean  Water  Day,  1987 
July  24,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

No  resource  is  more  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  than  clean  water.  Vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  modern  life  depends 
in  some  way  on  an  abundant  and  clear 
supply  of  this  precious  gift  of  nature. 

Americans  use  well  over  100  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  every  day;  the  water  that  sus- 
tains and  nourishes  us  must  be  safe,  and 
agriculture  and  industry  alike  require  clean 
water.  Because  clean  water  is  the  basis  of 
life  for  myriad  species  of  animals,  clean 
rivers,  streams,  lakes,  estuaries,  and  oceans 
are  essential. 

Given  the  universal  importance  of  clean 
water,  it  is  fitting  that  we  set  aside  a  day  to 
recommit  our  energies  to  wisely  managing 
this  precious  resource  for  ourselves  and  for 
generations  yet  unborn. 


The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160,  has  designated  July  25,  1987,  as  "Clean 
Water  Day"  and  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  its 
observance. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  July  25,  1987,  as  Clean 
Water  Day.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:43  a.m.,  July  27,  1987\ 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Catastrophic  Illness  Medical 

Insurance 

July  25,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Few  tragedies  hurt  American  families 
more  than  catastrophic  illness  among  our 
elderly.  First,  there's  the  human  and  emo- 
tional cost  of  caring  for  a  loved  one  who's 
severely  ill;  and  then  there's  the  financial 
cost,  one  that  can  frequently  wipe  out  the 
hard  work  and  savings  of  a  lifetime.  It  was 
to  do  something  about  this  tragedy  that  I 
proposed  legislation  earlier  this  year  that 
would  provide  catastrophic  health  insurance 
for  our  elderly. 

It's  a  responsible  program  that  would 
limit  annual  personal  expenses  for  Medicare 
acute  care  services  to  $2,000.  Beyond  that 
point.  Medicare  would  pay  for  unlimited 
physician  care  and  time  in  the  hospital.  The 
cost  would  be  under  $6  a  month,  or  $70 
next  year,  in  Medicare  premiums.  Although 


the  premiimis,  as  the  years  go  by,  would 
rise  to  keep  pace  with  program  costs,  they 
would  remain  affordable.  Here  then  was  a 
sound  program  that  would  take  care  of  the 
national  tragedy  of  catastrophic  illness 
among  the  elderly.  A  program,  too,  that 
would  be  financially  sound  and  not  jeopard- 
ize the  solvency  of  the  basic  Medicare 
system. 

Then  I  submitted  it  to  Congress.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  sound,  reasonable  program  has 
been  converted  into  a  massive  program  that 
will  impose  a  new  tax  on  the  elderly  and 
soon  threaten  to  bankrupt  the  Medicare 
trust  fund.  On  Wednesday,  the  House  of 
Representatives  rejected  a  Republican-spon- 
sored plan  based  on  my  proposal.  Instead, 
they  passed  a  bill  that  will  cost  over  $10 
billion  in  1989  and  nearly  $100  billion  by 
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2005 — more  than  three  times  what  my  plan 
would  cost.  The  House  threw  out  the  basic 
affordable  premium  of  under  $6  per  month 
and  replaced  it  with  a  surtax  on  benefici- 
aries' income  tax  of  up  to  $580  per  year. 
That  means  an  elderly  person  with  a  $6,000 
to  $14,000  income  would  have  his  or  her 
marginal  tax  rates  raised  from  15  percent, 
as  promised  in  last  year's  tax  reform,  to  22 
percent  in  a  single  year — and  by  1992,  to 
25  percent. 

Put  another  way,  a  Medicare  recipient 
with  monthly  income  as  low  as  $1,200  could 
have  his  or  her  income  tax  increased  by 
$580  per  year.  But  even  this  huge  increase 
in  taxes  on  the  elderly  isn't  enough  to  fi- 
nance the  program.  By  1995,  the  costs  will 
be  so  great  they  will  threaten  the  entire 
Medicare  trust  fund.  And  just  after  the  start 
of  the  next  century,  in  the  year  2005,  there 
will  be  a  $20  billion  shortfall — a  shortfall 
that  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  more  tax 
increases. 

So,  in  summary,  here's  the  situation:  I 
promised  Americans  a  plan  that  would  pro- 
tect you  in  your  retirement  years  from  fi- 
nancial devastation  brought  on  by  a  cata- 
strophic illness  requiring  prolonged  hospi- 
talization and  medical  care.  I  fulfilled  that 
promise  and  in  return  the  Democratic 
House  more  than  tripled  the  costs,  in- 
creased tax  rates  for  virtually  all  elderly  tax- 
payers, expanded  the  program  so  much  that 
in  about  15  years  it  will  run  a  $20  billion 
deficit  and  threaten  the  solvency  of  the 
entire  Medicare  trust  fund.  And  to  top  it 
off.  Congress  would  have  the  elderly  begin 
paying  a  year  before  starting  the  full  plan. 

I  know  all  of  this  is  upsetting,  but  let  me 
stress  that  I  don't  think  there's  cause  for 


pessimism.  As  perhaps  most  of  you  know, 
I've  been  out  around  the  country  lately, 
and  everywhere  I  go  I  hear  protests  from 
people  like  you  about  the  ways  of  Capitol 
Hill.  I  think  the  American  people  are  doing 
a  slow  burn  over  Congress'  failure  to  face 
up  responsibly  to  the  problems.  And  I  think 
the  public's  temperature  is  going  to  rise 
even  higher  when  it  understands  that  Con- 
gress has  been  trifling  with  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide elderly  Americans  with  insurance 
against  catastrophic  illness — a  plan  that  can 
work  without  taxing  the  elderly  into  servi- 
tude. 

As  we  move  along  throughout  the 
summer  and  the  start  of  next  year,  these 
issues  will  come  increasingly  into  focus.  I 
think  it's  then  that  a  lot  of  Representatives 
will  start  realizing  that  Americans  like  you 
are  disturbed  by  Congress'  ways.  But  the 
health  plan  is  not  just  another  pork-barrel 
project  we're  arguing  over.  This  is  a  fight 
about  protecting  the  health  of  our  senior 
citizens — come  to  think  of  it,  citizens  like 
me.  And  doing  it  in  a  way  that  doesn't 
bankrupt  the  elderly  in  the  process. 

So,  be  sure  to  tell  your  Representatives 
and  Senators  that  you  support  the  adminis- 
tration plan,  not  the  high-taxing  substitute 
for  catastrophic  health  insurance.  America's 
living  conditions  and  health  delivery  sys- 
tems have  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  half 
century.  Let's  keep  that  progress  going,  and 
let's  do  it  in  a  fiscally  sound  way  that  pro- 
tects our  elderly  citizens  and  their  families 
from  the  tragedy  of  catastrophic  illness. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Malcolm  Baldrige 
July  25,  1987 


The  Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss  with 
the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldrige.  An  experienced  business- 
man and  respected  community  leader,  he 
was  a  talented  and  dedicated  public  servant 


who  sought  nothing  more  than  to  make  a 
contribution  to  America.  And  indeed  he 
did.  Under  his  stewardship,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  played  a  key  role  in  the  re- 
birth of  our  country's  prosperity,  and  all  of 
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us  owe  a  great  debt  to  Mac  Baldrige. 

He  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
whose  common  sense,  wisdom,  and  counsel 
I  relied  on  often  and  deeply  valued.  Mac 
and  I  shared  a  special  affinity  for  the  West, 


and  I  will  greatly  miss  his  friendship. 

Nancy  and  I  are  truly  saddened  and 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Midge  and 
the  Baldrige  family.  They  will  be  in  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  in  the  time  ahead. 


Remarks  to  Broan  Manufacturing  Company  Employees  in  Hartford, 

Wisconsin 

July  27,  1987 


Thank  you  very  much.  And,  Mr.  Schlegel, 
thank  you  for  bringing  me  into  the  family. 
And  I  want  you  to  know  that  Fm  also  grate- 
ful to  the  other  three  employees  of  yours 
that  are  up  here  with  me — the  Governor, 
the  Senator,  and  the  Congressman,  myself. 
We  all  work  for  you.  And  it's  great  to  be 
here  today,  although  I  confess  to  being  a 
little  nervous  about  leaving  Washington. 
And  there  are  two  reasons:  Congress  is  still 
debating  the  budget — [laughter] — and  then 
there  are  so  many  people  back  there  now 
from  both  parties  that  are  saying  how  much 
they  want  my  job.  [Laughter]  In  fact,  I  ran 
into  a  bunch  of  candidates  at  the  airport 
this  morning  who  said  they  were  also  on 
their  way  to  the  Midwest.  What  a  strange 
coincidence.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  some- 
body must  be  offering  one  terrific  vacation 
package  to  Iowa  this  year.  [Laughter] 

You  know,  as  I  was  coming  into  the  plant 
today,  I  remembered  all  those  years  as  a 
political  candidate  that  I  spent  shaking 
hands  at  plant  gates.  I  guess  that's  the  dif- 
ference when  you're  President — they  let 
you  come  inside.  [Laughter]  But  I  do  wish 
I'd  gotten  here  in  time  for  your  company 
picnic.  [Laughter]  I'll  have  to  check  my 
staff  on  who  scheduled  me  for  the  leftover 
potato  salad.  [Laughter]  Don  Schlegel  tried 
to  make  me  feel  better  about  missing  the 
picnic  by  saying  it  was  hot  out  there,  too. 
[Laughter]  I  said,  "Yes,  Don,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  also  plenty  of  that 
stuff  that  made  Wisconsin  famous."  And  I'm 
not  talking  about  ice-cold  Gouda  cheese. 
[Laughter] 

But  actually,  it's  what  each  of  you  are 
doing  to  make  Wisconsin  famous  that 
brought  me  here  today.  Broan  Company  is 


a  success  story:  a  growing  business  with 
quality  products,  a  company  with  good 
management  and  with  employees  who  care 
because  they  have  a  say  in  how  things 
happen  here.  I've  heard  how  your  award- 
winning  employee  suggestion  program  has 
resulted  in  more  than  $1,200,000  in  savings. 

It's  just  one  more  reason  that  you're  an 
example  of  what's  known  in  Europe  as 
America's  economic  miracle.  You  don't 
know  what  it  means  to  go  over  there  to 
those  economic  summits  anymore  and  have 
those  leaders  of  other  countries  use  that 
term.  I  didn't  invent  it.  They  wanted  to  ask 
me  and  talk  about  the  American  miracle. 
Well,  the  miracle  has  brought  down  infla- 
tion, it's  pushed  up  family  income,  and  it's 
created  over  13  milion  new  jobs. 

And  all  this  is  a  credit  to  you.  Nobody 
works  as  hard  as  the  American  worker.  And 
forgive  my  pride,  but  when  given  half  a 
chance  American  business  and  labor  can 
outcompete  any  country  or  people  in  the 
world.  But  your  success  here  is  also  a  credit 
to  the  American  electorate — of  which 
you're  a  part — because  they  made  it  possi- 
ble for  your  hard  work  to  pay  off^  when  they 
said  no  to  policies  that  led  to  double-digit 
inflation,  growing  unemployment,  and 
booming  interest  rates.  Yet  even  though  the 
people  spoke  emphatically  at  the  polls,  it 
was  tough  to  turn  things  around  in  Wash- 
ington. Believe  me,  when  it  comes  to 
spending  your  tax  dollars,  the  Congress,  like 
Oscar  Wilde,  can  resist  everything  but 
temptation. 

But  turn  it  around  we  did:  We  cut  taxes, 
we  simplified  taxes,  we  reformed  taxes.  And 
let  me  make  sure  that  when  I  use  the  term, 
"Congress,"  I'm  talking  about  a  part  of  the 
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Congress  because  we  have  had  the  help  in 
what  we're  trying  to  do  of  Senator  Kasten 
and  Congressman  Sensenbrenner,  and  also 
now,  your  good  Governor. 

We  went  on,  and  we  reduced  unneces- 
sary regulation.  We  cut  the  rate  of  growth 
of  spending  and  even  got  the  Congress  to 
sign  off  on  a  deficit  reduction  plan — 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  We  fought  pro- 
tectionist legislation  that  would  invite  for- 
eign retaliation,  retaliation  that  would  even- 
tually close  down  markets  and  American 
plants  and  factories.  But  sure  enough,  just 
as  prosperity  becomes  rampant  in  America, 
some  in  Congress  want  to  go  back  to  bust- 
ing the  budget — proving  again  the  truth  of 
Will  Rogers.  You  remember  him,  that  hu- 
morist, what  he  said:  "All  you  need  to  grow 
fine,  vigorous  grass  is  a  crack  in  your  side- 
walk." \Laughter\ 

Now,  some  of  you  know  Fm  crisscrossing 
the  country  to  fight  these  dangerous  trends 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Fve  been  campaigning  not 
only  to  hold  on  to  the  progress  that  we've 
made  and  keep  our  prosperity  growing  but 
to  institute  permanent  reforms — something 
called  an  Economic  Bill  of  Rights — that 
would  protect  you  and  your  children  from 
future  encroachments  of  government.  One 
of  the  most  dangerous  inclinations  of 
human  nature,  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said, 
is  appropriating  wealth  produced  by  the 
labor  of  others  rather  than  producing  it  by 
one's  own  labor.  He  said  government  was 
the  usual  vehicle  for  this  abuse.  And  as  he 
put  it:  The  stronger  the  government,  the 
weaker  the  producer.  And  he  added:  The 
natural  progress  of  things  is  for  liberty  to 
yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. 

And  that's  why  I'm  out  pushing  our  Eco- 
nomic Bill  of  Rights.  We  want  to  protect 
you — the  producers,  the  taxpayers — ^by  re- 
forming the  way  future  Congresses  spend 
your  money  and  raise  your  taxes.  We  want 
to  put  permanent  checks  and  balances  like 
a  balanced  budget  amendment,  line-item 
veto — ^which  your  government  has — and 
truth-in-spending  legislation  on  govern- 
ment's inevitable  tendency  to  confiscate 
more  and  more  of  your  take-home  pay. 
\Applause\  You  are  right;  it's  time  to  cut 
the  Federal  budget,  not  the  family  budget. 

Now,  I've  got  to  tell  you,  my  decision  to 
take  our  case  to  the  people  has  gotten  some 


of  the  seers  and  sayers  back  in  Washington 
upset.  They  keep  telling  me  that  I'm  just 
walking  down  a  fruitless  political  path,  that 
the  people  don't  care,  and  that  I'd  better 
let  Congress  conduct  our  finances.  But,  you 
know,  I  have  been  all  across  the  country 
lately,  and  I  think  an  overwhelming 
number  of  Americans  are  against  more 
taxes  and  spending.  And  all  these  warnings 
from  the  big  spenders  saying  the  people 
don't  care  just  ring  hollow  to  me. 

In  fact,  they  make  me  think  of  Yogi  Berra 
when  he  said:  "Nobody  goes  to  that  restau- 
rant any  more — it's  too  crowded."  [Laugh- 
ter] I  say  the  people  care  about  higher 
taxes,  and  I  say  the  people  care  about 
higher  spending,  and  I  say  the  people  care 
about  higher  trade  barriers  that  would  cost 
America  jobs.  So,  to  those  on  Capitol  Hill 
who  keep  telling  me,  "Now,  Mr.  President, 
just  take  it  easy;  don't  go  out  there  and  get 
the  people  all  riled  up  about  taxes  and 
spending  and  trade,"  I  say,  the  people  have 
a  right  to  be  riled  up;  I  say  the  people  have 
a  right  to  protect  America's  hard-won  pros- 
perity. 

There  is  much  left  to  do  in  the  next  18 
months.  And  to  borrow  a  phrase  that  you 
might  have  heard  recently  from  one  of  the 
lawyers — defense  lawyers  at  the  legislative 
hearings  there  going  on  in  Washington — 
[laughter] — who  had  to  protest  that  he 
wasn't  a  potted  plant;  he  was  a  lawyer  there 
with  his  client — I  reject  a  potted-plant  Pres- 
idency. I'm  here  to  do  a  job,  and  when  the 
Congress  spends  too  much  money  or  tries 
to  raise  taxes  or  passes  trade  legislation  that 
will  hurt  American  workers,  you  can  bet 
I'm  going  to  be  out  here  asking  you,  the 
people,  for  your  hands  and  your  hearts  and 
your  help. 

I  also  say  it's  a  President's  job  to  warn 
Americans  and  American  workers  about 
trade  legislation  that  could  lead  to  foreign 
retaliation — retaliation  that  will  cut  off  for- 
eign markets,  shut  down  plants,  and  as  I 
said,  destroy  jobs  here  at  home.  We  tried 
that  once  way  back  in  the  depths  of  the 
Great  Depression,  and  we  only  spread  de- 
pression around  the  world.  Right  now  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  passed  trade 
bills  that  are  dangerous  to  economic 
growth.  And  I'm  here  to  tell  you  today: 
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Under  the  guise  of  protectionism,  those  bills 
threaten  the  jobs  and  livelihood  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  and  that's  why  Fm  prepared 
to  veto  this  legislation  if  it  reaches  my  desk 
in  its  present  form.  I  stand  ready  to  work 
with  Congress,  but  on  a  trade  bill  that  pro- 
motes economic  growth  rather  than  stifles 
it. 

This  antiprotectionist  and  antigrowth 
[progrowth]  message  is  something  FU  be 
taking  to  other  stops  today  in  your  great 
State.  And  once  again,  FU  be  preaching  the 
same  old  Jeffersonian  gospel — that  the  gov- 
ernment that  governs  least  is  the  govern- 
ment that  governs  best. 

So,  thank  you  again  for  this  visit  today. 
Keep  up  your  good  work,  help  America 
grow  and  prosper,  and  talk  to  your  friends 
and  neighbors  about  our  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights.  It's  something  we  can  leave  our  chil- 
dren and  something  that  can  guarantee 
them  a  future  of  economic  growth  and  op- 
portunity. And  that  happens  to  be  the  only 


goal  of  my  life.  I  want  to  see  those  kids  that 
I  get  to  meet  and  talk  to  every  once  in 
awhile  have  an  America  that  presented  the 
same  opportunity  that  America  presented 
to  my  generation  when  we  were  kids  grow- 
ing up.  And  if  I  can  remember  what  it  was 
like  way  back  there,  that's  quite  a  test  of 
memory.  [Laughter] 

But  I  just  want  to  thank  all  of  you  here 
for  letting  me  interfere  for  a  little  while 
and  visit  with  you.  And  as  I  say,  I've  got 
two  more  stops  nearby  to  go,  so  just  thank 
you  all,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:10  a.m.  on 
the  manufacturing  floor  at  the  plant.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Gov. 
Tommy  Thompson,  Senator  Robert  W. 
Kasten,  Jr.,  Representative  F.  James  Sensen- 
brenner,  Jr.,  and  Donald  M.  Schlegel,  presi- 
dent of  the  Broan  Manufacturing  Co.  Fol- 
lowing his  remarks,  the  President  traveled 
to  West  Bend,  WI. 


Remarks  at  a  Rotary  Club  Luncheon  in  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 
July  27,  1987 


Governor  Thompson,  Senator  Kasten, 
Congressman  Sensenbrenner,  Mayor  Miller, 
today  feels  like  a  homecoming  to  me.  Trav- 
eling through  the  towns  and  the  farmland 
here  in  Wisconsin  reminds  me  of  the  town 
where  I  grew  up,  just  across  the  border, 
down  in  Illinois.  It  reminds  me  of  when  I 
was  a  young  man  graduating  from  college.  I 
didn't  know  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  the 
Depression  was  on,  but  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  find  opportunities — ^more  than  I  ever 
dreamed  of.  And  one  of  the  things  I'm  most 
dedicated  to  doing  as  President  is  to  ensure 
that  for  every  young  man  and  woman  get- 
ting out  of  high  school  or  college,  starting  a 
family,  finding  a  job,  America  remains  what 
it  has  always  been:  a  land  of  unlimited  op- 
portunity. 

You  know,  when  I  get  to  talking  about 
opportunity,  that  reminds  me  of  a  story. 
But  Fm  a  collector  of  stories  that  I  can 
verify  the  Soviet  people  are  telling  among 
themselves,  and  it  gives  me  an  idea  of  how 


they  regard  their  situation.  And  many  of 
those  stories  have  to  do  with  the  state  of 
their  economy  and  their  dismay  at  the 
fruits  of  communism.  Like,  what  are  the 
four  things  wrong  with  Soviet  agriculture? 
Spring,  summer,  winter,  and  fall.  [Laughter] 
But  the  story  Fm  thinking  of  concerns  a 
star  Soviet  athlete,  a  hammer  thrower.  He'd 
gone  to  the  West  and  seen  what  it  was  like 
and  then  returned  home.  And  in  the  first 
meet  after  he  got  back,  he  set  a  new  world 
record.  A  journalist  from  a  Soviet  newspa- 
per rushed  up  to  him  and  asked,  "Comrade, 
how  did  you  manage  to  throw  your 
hammer  that  far?"  And  he  replied,  "Give 
me  a  sickle,  and  FU  throw  it  even  farther." 
[Laughter] 

Earlier  today  in  Hartford,  and  here  in 
West  Bend,  and  later,  I'm  sure,  in  Port 
Washington,  I'm  seeing  what  has  made 
America  a  land  of  opportunity.  It  was  in  the 
faces  of  the  workers  I  met  a  couple  of  hours 
ago  at  the  Broan  plant.  It  was  in  the  faces 
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of  the  people  who  lined  the  streets  here  in 
town  as  we  drove  through.  It's  here  among 
you  who  give  so  much  in  service  to  your 
community — and  I  congratulate  you  on  this 
effort  that  your  president  just  spoke  of.  It's 
the  pride  and  strength  of  a  great  and  proud 
and  free  people;  plain  and  simple,  it's  the 
American  spirit. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  I  ran  for  this 
office,  inflation  was  running  wild,  as  you've 
been  told,  and  interest  rates,  too.  The  econ- 
omy was  slowing  to  a  crawl;  paychecks 
were  shrinking  fast.  And  our  leaders  told  us 
the  roots  of  the  problem:  we  Americans  and 
something  they  called  malaise.  You  remem- 
ber that?  Well,  I  didn't  buy  that,  and  nei- 
ther did  the  American  people.  The  problem 
was  never  the  people;  it  was  too  much  Fed- 
eral regulation.  Taxes  that  were  too  high, 
too  much  Federal  spending — in  short,  too 
much  big  government  and  not  enough  free- 
dom from  it.  That,  and  not  our  spirit,  was 
the  source  of  our  troubles. 

Changing  that  is  why,  today,  inflation  has 
slowed  way  down.  And  it's  why  families  can 
buy  more  with  their  paychecks.  And  it's 
why,  in  communities  like  West  Bend  or  like 
the  city  I  was  in  2  weeks  ago.  New  Britain, 
Connecticut,  and  all  around  America,  job 
opportunities  are  growing.  Unemployment 
has  fallen  to  the  lowest  unemployment  that 
it's  been  in  this  decade.  We've  created 
more  jobs  in  the  last  4  years  than  Europe 
and  Japan  combined.  And  there  have  been 
more  people  at  work  this  year  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  you  could  say,  well,  that's  because  the 
population  totally  keeps  growing  up.  But 
wait  a  minute,  I  didn't  know  until  a  short 
time  ago  that  the  potential  employment 
pool  in  the  United  States  was  considered  to 
be  everybody,  male  and  female,  from  16 
years  up,  all  the  way.  The  highest  percent- 
age of  that  potential  pool  is  employed  today 
than  has  ever  been  employed  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'm  here  in 
the  Midwest  today  because  all  that  we've 
accomplished  together,  all  we've  done  to 
lower  tax  rates  and  lift  the  suffocating  blan- 
ket of  excessive  government  off  of  the 
American  dream — and  you  know  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  Senator  Kasten 
and  Congressman  Sensenbrenner  in  doing 


what  we've  done,  and  you  know  what  your 
Governor  has  set  out  as  a  program  to  do — 
well,  all  of  this  is  under  attack  in  Washing- 
ton. I'm  here  to  ask  your  help  and  the  help 
of  people  all  over  the  Midwest.  I'm  here 
because,  in  years  to  come,  I  would  like  it  to 
be  said  that  one  of  the  legacies  of  my  ad- 
ministration was  opportunity  for  young 
Americans,  not  just  this  year  or  next  year 
but  into  the  next  decade  and  into  the  next 
century. 

If  we're  to  do  that,  we've  got  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  budget.  Now,  you've 
heard  leaders  of  Congress  say  that  spending 
has  been  cut  to  the  bone,  that  the  only  way 
to  lower  the  deficit  now  is  to  raise  taxes. 
They  insist  that  everything  in  the  budget 
now  is  essential.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  spending  that  they  say  is  so 
essential.  In  one  major  city  there's  a  mass 
transit  system  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  now  paying  to  extend.  So  few  people  ride 
that  system,  or  are  likely  to  ride  it  after  the 
extension  is  finished,  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  us  to  buy  every  rider  a  new  car 
every  5  years  for  the  next  50  years.  I'd  say 
it's  the  taxpayers  who  are  really  being  taken 
for  a  ride  on  that  one. 

Another  example:  For  national  security 
reasons,  the  Government  subsidizes  through 
loan  guarantees  the  cost  of  building  ships 
for  our  merchant  marine.  But  over  the 
years,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "ship"  has 
been  stretched.  And  the  meaning  of  that  is 
last  year  the  Government  poured  out  $400 
million  in  order  to  make  good  on  defaulted 
offshore  oil  rigs  constructed  with  Federal 
guarantees.  This  is  what  they  call  essential 
spending. 

Now,  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  good  people 
about  what's  happening  with  farm  spend- 
ing. Farm  aid  is  meant  to  help  the  family 
farmer,  but  the  way  it  is  now  the  Govern- 
ment gives  little  or  nothing  to  most  family 
farmers.  The  bulk  of  the  money  goes  to  the 
big,  rich  ones.  Last  year,  for  example,  one 
cotton  farmer  got  $12  million.  Ten  rice 
farms  got  more  than  $1  million  each.  All 
this  is  well  known,  so  you'd  think  everyone 
would  be  making  certain  that  whatever 
money  goes  to  farmers  in  the  future  really 
does  go  to  family  farmers.  But  that's  not  the 
way  we  do  things  in  Washington.  Just  last 
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week  the  Senate  passed  a  trade  bill.  In  it 
was  another  agricultural  subsidy  for  the 
rich:  $365  million  to  big  sugar  interests. 
And  two-thirds  of  that  would  go  to  two  big 
corporations,  each  of  which  made  millions 
last  year.  Yes,  essential  spending. 

Now,  anyone  who  tells  you  that  we  can't 
reduce  the  deficit  without  cutting  defense 
and  raising  taxes  is  not  telling  you  the  truth. 
Last  year  we  got  the  special  interests  out  of 
the  tax  code;  now  it's  time  to  get  them  out 
of  the  budget.  And  that's  just  what  I  mean 
to  do.  You  know,  this  thing,  defense — would 
it  interest  you  to  know  that  starting  in  1981 
and  through  about  1985  the  Congress  cut 
$125  billion  out  of  defense  spending,  but  in 
that  same  period,  it  added  $250  billion  to 
the  budgets  that  I  had  submitted. 

In  a  little  while  in  Port  Washington,  I'll 
be  talking  about  the  economic  freedoms 
that  underpin  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  about  an  Economic  Bill  of  Rights,  as 
the  Congressman  told  you,  to  guarantee 
them.  The  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  includes 
something  85  percent  of  Americans  want:  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. It  also  gives  the  President  something 
that  43  Governors,  including  your  own, 
have:  a  line-item  veto.  You  know,  to  me  a 
line-item  veto  is  just  a  way  of  applying  to 
the  Federal  budget  the  simple  common 
sense  a  family  uses  in  the  grocery  store. 
When  you  buy  apples  in  a  store,  you  don't 
buy  a  big  bag  sight  unseen.  You  look  at 
each  apple.  Right  now  spending  programs 
are  sent  to  me  by  the  barrelful.  My  choice 
is  to  take  it  or  leave  the  barrel.  A  line-item 
veto  would  just  mean  that  I  could  go 
through  the  barrel,  pull  out  each  bad  apple, 
and  ask  the  American  people  if  they  really 
want  to  buy  that  apple.  If  they  do.  Congress 
can  override  my  veto.  My  guess  is  that, 
once  the  special  interest  spending  is  pulled 
out  of  the  barrel,  the  American  people  will 
send  it  right  into  the  trash. 

The  pimdits  in  Washington  say  the  Eco- 
nomic Bill  of  Rights  doesn't  stand  a  chance. 
They  say  it's  dead  on  arrival  and  we  can't 
beat  them.  But  I've  got  news  for  them:  The 
special  interests  don't  run  our  country,  the 
American  people  do.  Looking  at  the  way 
Washington  spends  money,  you  would  think 
that  you  were  watching  "Lifestyles  of  the 
Rich  and  Famous"  on  TV.  [Laughter]  The 


special  interests  want  to  raise  the  American 
people's  taxes  to  pay  for  their  high  times 
and  holidays.  Well,  as  long  as  I  am  Presi- 
dent, those  holidays  are  over.  And  any  tax 
increase  that  reaches  my  desk  will  be 
headed  on  a  different  kind  of  vacation:  a 
one-way  cruise  to  nowhere  on  the  SS  Veto. 

I've  come  to  the  Midwest  today  to  ask 
you  to  join  me  in  the  battle  against  the 
special  interests.  I  mentioned  the  trade  bill 
earlier.  This  is  one  place  where  the  special 
interests  have  had  a  field  day.  As  it  stands 
now,  the  trade  bill  is  not  just  expensive  but 
dangerous.  It  would  put  into  law  the  most 
protectionist  provisions  since  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  that  started  or  at  least  deep- 
ened the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's.  It 
invites  foreign  retaliation  and  a  trade  war 
that  would  threaten  every  one  of  the  up  to 
10  million  American  jobs — hundreds  here  in 
West  Bend — that  are  tied  to  trade.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  trade  bill  includes  measures, 
like  government-imposed  restrictions  on 
plant  closings,  that  would  make  American 
companies  less  competitive  in  the  world 
markets.  As  it  stands  now,  the  trade  bill  is  a 
declaration  of  war  on  American  jobs.  If  it 
gets  to  my  desk  without  big  changes,  I'm 
going  to  do  my  duty  as  an  elected  official 
who  represents  one  special  interest:  all  of 
the  American  people.  I'll  have  no  choice 
but  to  veto  it. 

It's  time  for  the  folks  back  in  Washington 
to  fold  away  the  circus  tents,  pack  up  the 
grandstands,  and  get  down  to  the  business 
of  cutting  Federal  spending.  I'm  ready  to 
work  with  Congress  to  do  that,  but  I'm 
going  to  need  your  help.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  our  Founding  Fathers  gave  us  a 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 
They  believed  that  the  Constitution  they 
drafted  would  be  a  new  order  for  the  ages, 
and  they  were  right.  The  dream  of  America 
has  been  a  shining  beacon  for  all  mankind 
ever  since  then.  It's  the  light  of  freedom 
and  the  torch  of  democracy,  and  it's  drawn 
millions  to  our  shores  from  all  over  the 
world.  We,  the  American  people,  hold  that 
torch  in  our  hands.  We,  and  not  any  mon- 
arch or  despot  or  special  interest,  will  hand 
that  torch  to  the  next  generation.  We  will 
determine  whether  the  opportunities  that 
we've  known  will  be  for  our  children,  as 
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well.  And  let*s  work  together  to  make  cer- 
tain they  will. 

Now  I've  come  to  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
because  Fm  due,  as  you  know,  in  another 
place  to  make  another  speech  on  pretty 
much  the  same  subject.  But  I  can't  leave 
without  telling  you  how  fortunate  you  are 
that  Fm  going  to  have  to  cut  it  short. 
[Laughter]  You  know,  there's  a  story  of  an- 
cient Rome  and  the  Christians  there  in  the 
Colosseum.  And  they  turned  the  lions  loose 
on  them,  and  the  lions  came  roaring  and 
charging.  And  one  man  stepped  out  from 
the  little  huddled  group  and  spoke  some 
quiet  words,  and  the  lions  all  lay  down. 
Well,  the  crowd  was  furious.  They  couldn't 


understand  what  had  happened,  and  Nero 
sent  for  this  one  man  and  said,  "What  did 
you  say  to  them  that  made  them  act  like 
that?"  He  says,  "I  just  told  them  that  after 
they  ate  there'd  be  speeches."  [Laughter] 
Thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:54  p.m.  in 
the  Old  Settlers  Room  at  the  Old  Washing- 
ton Restaurant.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he 
referred  to  Gov.  Tommy  Thompson,  Senator 
Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.,  Representative  F. 
James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr.,  and  Mayor  Mi- 
chael R.  Miller.  Following  his  remarks,  the 
President  traveled  to  Port  Washington,  WI. 


Remarks  to  Citizens  in  Port  Washington,  Wisconsin 
July  27,  1987 


The  President.  Thank  you.  Governor 
Thompson,  Senator  Kasten,  Lieutenant 
Governor  McCallum,  Congressman  Sensen- 
brenner, Congressman  Petri,  Mayor  Lam- 
pert,  distinguished  guests,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  can't  tell  you  how  terrific  it 
feels  to  get  out  of  Washington  and  to  be 
here  with  you.  I  grew  up  in  a  town  with 
people  like  you,  just  across  the  border  in 
Illinois. 

And  being  here  along  the  lake  reminds 
me  of  the  story — when  you're  my  age,  ev- 
erything reminds  you  of  a  story — [laugh- 
ter]— ^about  a  young  man  who  was  selling 
fish  to  the  local  restaurant,  a  fellow  named 
Elmer.  Well,  no  one  could  figure  out  how 
Elmer  was  able  to  catch  so  many  fish.  And 
they  asked  the  sheriff  if  he  would  investi- 
gate. Well,  he  asked  Elmer  if  he  could  go 
fishing  with  him.  And  early  the  next  morn- 
ing they  rowed  out  to  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  When  they  got  there,  Elmer  reached 
into  the  tackle  box,  pulled  out  a  stick  of 
dynamite,  lit  it,  threw  it  into  the  water.  Of 
course,  there  was  an  explosion,  and  the  fish 
all  came  floating  to  the  surface.  And  the 
sheriff  looked  at  the  young  fellow  and  said, 
"Elmer,  do  you  know  you  just  committed  a 
felony?"  Elmer  reached  into  the  tackle  box, 
pulled  out  another  stick  of  dynamite,  lit  it. 


handed  it  to  the  sheriff,  and  said,  "Did  you 
come  here  to  talk  or  fish?"  [Laughter] 

Well,  when  it  comes  to  fishing,  it's  clear 
that  Port  Washington  is  where  the  action  is. 
But  unfortunately,  I  came  to  talk.  One  of 
the  genuine  pleasures  of  this  job  you've 
given  me  is  being  able  to  meet  and  talk 
with  people  like  you  all  across  this  great 
land  of  ours.  And  you  may  not  see  it  on  the 
evening  news,  but  let  me  tell  you,  today  in 
America  there  is  a  spirit  of  confidence  and 
enterprise,  of  can-do  and  let's  go,  as  I  have 
not  seen  in  many  years. 

It's  evident  in  these  workers  I  met  this 
morning  up  in  Hartford  and  in  the  service 
club  members  I  had  lunch  with  in  West 
Bend.  From  now  on,  if  anyone  tries  to  sell 
America  short  or  tells  me  that  Americans 
don't  have  the  will  to  compete  or  the  stami- 
na to  keep  out  in  front,  I'm  going  to  tell 
them  to  come  and  see  you,  the  people  of 
Wisconsin. 

Audience.  Reagan!  Reagan!  Reagan! 

The  President.  America  is  number  one, 
and  we're  going  to  stay  that  way.  Let  me 
add  that  nowhere  is  the  energy  and  vitality 
I  am  talking  about  more  evident  today  than 
among  our  young  people.  And  God  bless 
them,  they're  the  best  darn  bunch  of  kids 
this  country's  ever  had.  I  know  we  must 
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have  a  few  of  them  here  from  Port  Wash- 
ington High,  from  Homestead  High,  from 
Cedarburgh  High,  from  Grafton  High,  and 
from  Ozaukee  High.  [Applause].  I  hope  I 
didn't  miss  any.  But  what  we've  been  doing 
in  these  last  6  ¥2  years  has  been  for  them.  It 
wasn't  that  long  ago  they  were  being  told 
to  lower  their  expectations.  We  were  all 
being  told  that  America's  best  days  were 
behind  her,  that  our  problems  were  unsol- 
vable. 

It's  no  mere  coincidence  that  this  blanket 
of  gloom  and  doom,  this  smothering  pessi- 
mism, followed  a  great  expansion  of  the 
Federal  Government's  power  and  authority. 
Our  system  of  limited  government,  free  en- 
terprise, and  individual  freedom  was  bent 
out  of  shape.  Federal  spending  and  taxing 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Our  pockets 
were  picked,  and  the  coffers  of  State  and 
local  governments  drained,  as  more  and 
more  of  the  country's  financial  resources 
were  funneled  for  the  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington. As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  too  many 
years  ago,  before  all  this  government  build- 
up began  in  Washington,  two-thirds  of  the 
total  tax  dollar  in  this  country  went  to  local 
and  State  governments,  and  less  than  a 
third  to  the  Federal. 

In  recent  years,  it's  been  two-thirds  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  only  one-third  to 
local  and  State  government,  where  the 
services  that  you  need  so  much  are  provid- 
ed. Our  pockets  were  picked,  and  the  cof- 
fers of  State  and  local  governments,  as  I  say, 
drained,  and  more  of  the  country's  financial 
resources  funneled  to  the  bureaucracy  in 
Washington.  Unfortunately,  not  only  did  the 
country's  problems  not  magically  disappear, 
as  we  were  promised,  but  we  ended  up 
with  empty  pockets,  near  runaway  double- 
digit  inflation,  economic  stagnation,  and  as 
the  Governor  told  you,  interest  rates  that 
were  the  highest  that  we've  had  since  the 
Civil  War. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  think  you 
really  don't  care  about  these  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic statistics.  So,  before  I  go  any  further, 
I'd  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about  a  few 
things.  Now,  perhaps  after  each  question, 
you  can  just  shout  back  yes  or  no.  Clear 
your  throats,  though,  and  let's  let  them  hear 
you  all  the  way  to  Washington. 

Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  days  of 


inflation  and  stagnation? 

Audience.  No! 

The  President.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to 
the  old  formula  of  more  taxing  and  more 
spending? 

Audience.  No! 

The  President.  Or  do  you  want  to  lower 
taxes  and  balance  the  budget  once  and  for 
all? 

Audience.  Yes!  Reagan!  Reagan!  Reagan! 

The  President.  In  other  words,  do  you 
want  America  to  keep  on  the  path  of  more 
growth,  jobs,  and  opportunity? 

Audience.  Yes! 

The  President.  Well,  you  know,  there's  a 
lot  left  to  do.  And  to  borrow  a  phrase  I 
heard  recently,  I  reject  a  potted-plant  Presi- 
dency. Together,  in  these  last  6y2  years,  we 
turned  decline,  inflation,  and  malaise  into 
growth,  stability,  and  pride.  It  wasn't  gov- 
ernment that  did  it;  it  was  you,  the  people. 
And  instead  of  putting  more  power  and  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  bureaucrats  and 
Federal  officials  in  Washington,  we  chipped 
away  at  Federal  regulations,  eliminated 
much  useless  paperwork,  and  cut  redtape. 
Our  deregulation  drive  bolstered  the  effi- 
ciency and  competitiveness  of  American  in- 
dustry and  reduced  the  paperwork  burden 
of  government — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
by — get  this — we  reduced  the  time  spent  on 
government-required  paperwork  by  600 
million  hours  a  year.  Mayors  Lampert, 
Miller,  and  Kirley  can  testify  that  the  last 
thing  America's  towns  and  cities  need  is 
more  Federal  forms  to  fill  out.  Our  philoso- 
phy since  getting  to  Washington  has  been 
that  the  most  effective  thing  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  is  get  out  of  the  way  and  let 
you,  the  most  productive  people  in  the 
world,  do  what  you  do  best. 

When  I  talk  about  productive  people,  I'm 
referring  to  individuals  like  John  Stollen- 
werk  and  those  of  you  who  work  with  him. 
Just  11  weeks  ago  in  a  White  House  cere- 
mony, I  named  John  the  number  2  Small 
Businessman  of  the  Year.  I'm  also  talking 
about  the  folks  I  met  today  at  the  plant  in 
Hartford  and  all  of  you  who  work  hard  and 
take  care  of  your  families  and  love  your 
country.  You  know  how  to  run  your  lives 
and  spend  what  you  earn.  You  are  citizens 
of  the  freest  country  in  the  world. 
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Audience.  U.S.A.!  U.S.A.!  U.S.A.! 

The  President.  Yes.  And  my  theory  has 
always  been  you  should  be  telling  the  Gov- 
ernment what  to  do,  and  not  the  other  way 
around.  You  know,  a  President  some  years 
ago  was  talking  about  government  and  its 
power,  and  he  said:  "If  the  people  don't 
know  enough  to  run  their  own  lives,  where 
do  we  find  a  little  select  elite  that  cannot 
only  run  their  lives  themselves  but  the  peo- 
ple's lives  for  them?  And  that's  govern- 
ment?" Well,  you  can't  find  them. 

That's  not  the  way  the  advocates  of  big 
government,  as  I  say,  look  at  it.  Far  too 
often  your  property,  your  take-home  pay, 
your  profit  from  large  or  small  investments, 
even  the  assets  of  your  pension  funds  are 
spoken  of  in  the  corridors  of  power  as  if 
they  are  government  resources,  as  if  gov- 
ernment officials  are  being  generous  by  let- 
ting you  keep  as  much  as  you  do  keep  of 
what  you  earn.  Well,  they're  wrong.  In 
America,  government  is  the  servant,  not 
the  master,  and  we  intend  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  Federal  tax- 
take  nearly  tripled.  Inflation  pushed  work- 
ing people  into  higher  and  higher  tax 
brackets,  until  many  working  Americans 
were  paying  at  rates  that  had  been  former- 
ly reserved  for  the  more  affluent.  Well,  in 
these  last  6  ¥2  years,  we've  tried  to  correct 
that  situation. 

Say,  is  there  an  echo  in  here?  [referring 
to  chanting  by  audience  members] 

As  the  Governor  indicated,  we've  simpli- 
fied the  tax  code,  made  it  more  equitable, 
and  brought  down  rates.  And  we've  done 
our  best  to  keep  the  Federal  Government's 
grasping  hand  out  of  our  pockets. 

Now  I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  two  champions 
in  the  battle  to  protect  your  take-home  pay, 
heroes  in  the  cause  of  a  strong  and  growing 
America:  Senator  Bob  Kasten  and  Congress- 
man Jim  Sensenbrenner.  And  your  Gover- 
nor is  out  in  front  and  doing  that  same 
thing.  Bob's  leadership  on  economic  issues 
and  those  concerning  environmental  pro- 
tection is  something  for  which  you  can  all 
take  pride,  and  that  goes  for  Jim,  too.  He's 
been  a  voice  for  fiscal  responsibility  and 
economic  freedom,  and  he's  also  been 
working  his  heart  out  in  the  battle  against 


drug  abuse. 

By  the  way 

Audience.  Just  say  no!  Just  say  no!  Just  say 
no! 

The  President.  Well,  you  beat  me  to  it. 
Before  I  left  this  morning,  Nancy  wanted 
me  to  ask  you  young  people  what's  the 
answer  to  someone  who  offers  you  drugs, 
and  you  beat  me  to  it. 

Audience.  No! 

The  President.  Well,  with  Bob  and  Jim's 
solid  support,  we've  protected  your  pay- 
checks, put  in  place  an  economic  program 
that  by  Thanksgiving  will  have  given  this 
country  the  longest  period  of  peacetime 
growth  in  the  postwar  era.  And  this  year, 
more  Americans  are  working  and  a  higher 
percentage  of  our  work  force  is  employed 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  continues  to  move  in  the 
right  direction — down.  I  know  in  this  area 
companies  are  humming  with  activity,  and 
unemployment  is  below  the  national  aver- 
age. 

While  I  am  here,  I'd  like  to  commend 
Governor  Thompson  for  his  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  get  the  hardcore  unemployed  off 
welfare  and  into  jobs.  I  happen  to  believe 
that,  instead  of  dependency  and  handouts, 
we  should  be  offering  the  less  fortunate  jobs 
and  opportunity,  and  that's  what  they  want. 
At  the  national  level,  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  for  those  who  want  to  improve  their  lot 
is  to  make  sure  that  America  has  a  strong, 
growing  economy,  and  that's  exactly  what 
we've  been  doing. 

Our  greatest  challenge  now  is  to  keep 
America  on  an  upward  track  and  to  protect 
the  gains  that  we've  made.  And  what  is 
needed  is  fundamental  reform  that  sees  to 
it  that  our  economic  freedom  is  every  bit  as 
protected  as  our  political  freedom.  On  July 
3d,  I  unveiled  a  reform  package — ^we  call  it 
the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights — aimed  at 
doing  just  that:  protecting  our  economic 
freedom  against  the  abuses  of  excessive  and 
overbearing  government. 

First,  the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  would 
add  to  the  Constitution  an  amendment  that 
would  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  what  every  family  in  America  has  to  do, 
and  that  is  balance  its  budget.  Now,  there 
are  those  who  say  the  easy  way  to  bring 
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down  deficit  spending  is  by  raising  your 
taxes. 

Audience.  No! 

The  President.  But  what  they  don't  tell 
you  is  that  these  new  taxes  are  to  pay  for 
more  spending,  which  means  that  deficit 
spending  might  not  come  down  at  all. 
Those  who  are  always  calling  for  tax  in- 
creases seem  to  think  that  you're  under- 
taxed.  If  I  might  ask  you  one  more  question: 
Are  your  taxes  too  low? 

Audience.  No! 

The  President  I  agree,  your  taxes  are  not 
too  low.  And  if  Congress  raises  them,  it 
could  well  knock  the  legs  out  from  under 
our  economy  and  drag  us  back  down  to  the 
bad  times  that  we  had  back  in  those  seven- 
ties. Raising  taxes  should  be  serious  business 
and  should  not  be  done  without  the  support 
of  a  broad  consensus  of  Americans.  That's 
why  the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  requires 
that  more  than  a  just  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  of  each  House  of  Congress  for  the 
passage  of  any  tax  increase.  The  bottom  line 
is  tax  increases  should  be  as  difficult  for 
Congress  to  pass  as  they  are  painful  for  the 
people  to  pay.  What's  wrong  with  saying 
that  60  percent  or  maybe  even  two-thirds 
should  be  required  to  increase  the  taxes? 

And  as  far  as  deficit  spending,  we  don't 
have  a  deficit  because  you're  not  taxed 
enough;  we  have  a  deficit  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  too  much.  And  to 
ensure  that  wasteful  spending  isn't  maneu- 
vered through  the  system  by  attaching  it  to 
needed  legislation,  we  propose  to  give  to 
the  President  a  line-item  veto,  the  tool  that 
will  permit  him  to  cut  the  fat  and  keep  the 
meat  of  legislation  that  comes  to  his  desk. 
Forty-three  Governors,  including  Governor 
Thompson,  are  armed  with  this  taxpayers' 
protection  device.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  no  less  equipped  to 
protect  your  paycheck. 

The  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  would  also 
require  a  truth-in-spending  provision  for 
every  piece  of  legislation.  If  the  bill  is  going 
to  cost  you,  the  taxpayers,  it  should  state 
clearly  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  and 
who's  going  to  pay  for  it.  Our  program  is 
aimed  at  protecting  our  heritage  as  free 
Americans.  It  is  aimed  at  protecting  what 
you  earn,  what  you  own,  what  you'll  live  on 
when  you  retire,  and  what  you  will  pass  on 


to  your  children. 

The  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  is  about  free- 
dom, about  limited  government  and  unlim- 
ited opportunity.  It  represents  all  we've 
fought  for  and  all  that  we  need  to  continue 
to  fight  for.  I'm  going  to  work  for  this,  not 
just  for  the  remainder  of  this  job  but  for  the 
rest  of  my  public  life. 

Audience.  Reagan!  Reagan!  Reagan! 

The  President.  I  was  going  to  say  I  hope  I 
can  count  on  your  support.  You've  told  me 
I  can  already.  Now,  some  of  you  may  know 
that  I  announced  the  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights  on  July  3d,  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  Jefferson  Memorial.  And  as  I  spoke,  I 
could  see  symbols  of  our  precious  freedoms. 
In  the  distance  was  the  White  House,  the 
Washington  Monument,  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  One  building  that  can't  be  seen 
from  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  however,  is 
the  Capitol,  where  both  Houses  of  Congress 
meet  and  do  business.  And  that  view  is  ob- 
structed by  government  buildings.  Well,  by 
working  together,  and  with  our  Economic 
Bill  of  Rights,  we're  going  to  make  certain 
that  Congress  never  loses  sight  of  Jefferson, 
his  ideals,  and  his  vision  for  all  Americans. 
He  is  the  man  that  just  shortly  after  the 
Constitution  was  ratified  said  it  has  one 
glaring  omission:  It  does  not  have  a  clause 
preventing  the  Federal  Government  from 
borrowing.  Well,  together,  we'll  keep  this 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

Audience.  U.S.A.!  U.S.A.!  U.S.A.! 

The  President.  And  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  I  believe  that  even  more  strongly 
than  I  always  have,  after  being  here  with 
you  here  today. 

Thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:10  p.m.  at 
Lower  Lake  Park.  In  his  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  Gov.  Tommy  Thompson,  Senator 
Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.,  Lt.  Gov.  Scott  McCal- 
lum.  Representatives  F.  James  Sensenbren- 
ner,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  E.  Petri,  Mayor  George 
O.  Lampert  of  Port  Washington,  Mayor  Mi- 
chael R.  Miller  of  West  Bend,  and  Mayor 
Dean  T  Kirley  of  Hartford.  Following  his 
remarks,  the  President  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
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Thank  you,  John,  and  thank  you  all  very 
much.  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
to  Washington  and  an  honor  to  address  this 
assembly  of  some  of  the  foremost  members 
of  our  scientific  and  business  community. 

Fm  pleased  to  announce,  though — Fm 
going  to  take  a  liberty  here  before  getting 
on  with  the  subject  that  brought  us  togeth- 
er, to  pause  for  a  moment  for  an  announce- 
ment of  something  that  I  think  is  of  interest 
to  all  of  us — that  today  our  delegation  to 
the  Geneva  discussions  on  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles  is  putting  forward  a 
formal  U.S.  proposal  that  embodies  two  ear- 
lier suggestions  made  by  the  United  States. 
In  November  of  1981  we  promised  elimina- 
tion— or  eliminating  the  entire  class  of  long- 
range  intermediate  missiles.  On  June  15th 
we  then  formally  offered  to  eliminate  the 
shorter  range  INF  weapons,  as  well. 

As  perhaps  some  of  you  know,  imtil  last 
week  the  Soviet  Union  had  insisted  on  what 
could  have  been  a  major  stumbling  block  to 
our  double-zero  suggestion:  the  right  to 
retain  some  of  its  missiles  currently  de- 
ployed in  Asia.  But  last  Wednesday  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  announced  that  he 
was  preparing  to  drop  this  demand.  As  I 
say,  the  proposal  put  forward  today  would 
reduce  to  zero  the  number  of  both  longer 
range  and  shorter  range  INF  missiles,  and 
we  are  pleased  the  Soviets  have  now  ex- 
pressed support  for  both  concepts.  It  would 
make  provisions  for  strict  and  effective  veri- 
fication and  reject  transfer  of  existing  U.S. 
and  Soviet  INF  missiles  and  launchers  to 
any  third  party.  Two  vital  new  elements  are 
also  included:  the  destruction  of  missiles 
and  launchers  covered  by  the  treaty  and  no 
conversion  of  these  systems  and  launchers 
to  other  types  of  weapons. 

There's  stiU  much  to  do  in  Geneva,  but 
I'm  heartened  that  the  climate  is  now  re- 
ceptive to  an  historic  proposal  of  this  type. 
The  United  States  is  proud  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  this  proposal.  I  can  only  add 
that  there  are  other  arms  reduction  negotia- 
tions going  on,  as  well,  and  these  concern 


strategic  or  longer  range  nuclear  forces.  We 
have  tabled  our  proposal  in  the  form  of  a 
proposed  START  treaty,  and  we  hope  the 
Soviet  Union  will  do  likewise  and  formalize 
their  views  in  this  area.  Our  goal,  as  you 
can  see,  is  not  arms  control  but  arms  reduc- 
tion. And  despite  the  skepticism  when  we 
first  announced  these  plans,  we  are  moving 
in  this  direction. 

Now,  before  I  begin  our  discussion  of  the 
vital  subject  that's  brought  us  here  today, 
there  is  one  person  I  must  mention,  a 
moving  force  in  getting  this  conference  un- 
derway. He  was  a  patriot,  a  fine  Cabinet 
officer,  and  a  champion  of  American  enter- 
prise, and  we  will  truly  miss  Mac  Baldrige. 
[Applause] 

But  we're  privileged  to  have  here  today 
with  us  many  of  those  scientists  whose  pio- 
neering work  made  this  conference  on  su- 
perconductivity a  possibility,  and  congratu- 
lations to  you  all.  And  it's  a  safe  bet  that 
this  conference  room  also  contains  many  of 
the  minds  and  spirits  who  will  carry  this 
revolution  forward,  who  will  open  up  a 
whole  new  realm  of  heretofore  unimagined 
possibilities  and  practical  applications. 

I've  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  my  own 
career  of  how  technology  can  change 
things.  I  remember  back  in  the  twenties, 
when  somebody  first  told  Harry  Warner 
about  talking  pictures,  and  he  said,  "Who 
the  heck  wants  to  hear  actors  talk?" 
[Laughter]  Actually,  I  don't  think  he  said, 
"heck," — [laughter] — ^but  Presidents  aren't 
allowed  the  same  license  as  studio  execu- 
tives. Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  high- 
tech.  Presidents  often  have  trouble,  too, 
keeping  up  with  the  times.  A  favorite  story 
of  mine  is  about  one  of  the  first  times  the 
White  House  hosted  a  science  and  technolo- 
gy event,  A  demonstration  of  a  recently  in- 
vented device  was  put  on  for  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  "That's  an  amazing 
invention,"  he  said,  "but  who  would  ever 
want  to  use  one  of  them?"  He  was  talking 
about  the  telephone.  [Laughter] 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  it's  been  less  than 
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1  year  since  we  first  heard  news  of  the 
startling  breakthrough  in  superconductivity 
by  two  scientists  in  the  IBM  labs  in  Zurich. 
And  since  then,  it's  seemed  as  if  the  papers 
have  had  to  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the 
rapid  advance  up  the  Kelvin  scale.  You 
know,  it's  been  said  that  there  are  three 
stages  of  reaction  to  any  new  idea.  One:  It 
won't  work.  Two:  Even  if  it  works,  it's  not 
useful.  And  three:  I  said  it  was  a  great  idea 
all  along.  [Laughter] 

Well,  to  most  of  us  laymen,  superconduc- 
tivity was  a  completely  new  term.  But  it 
wasn't  long  before  we  learned  of  the  great 
promise  it  held  out  to  alter  our  world  for 
the  better,  a  quantum  leap  in  energy  effi- 
ciency that  would  bring  with  it  a  host  of 
benefits,  not  least  among  them  a  reduced 
dependence  on  foreign  oil,  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment, and  a  stronger  national  economy. 
I've  been  accused  of  being  an  incurable  op- 
timist, but  lately  I've  been  playing  catch-up 
ball  with  the  usually  more  staid  science  pro- 
fession. 

And  the  other  day,  I  met  with  Dr. 
Graham  and  the  members  of  the  White 
House  Science  Council  for  a  briefing  on  su- 
perconductivity. Edward  Teller  told  me 
that  we  have  seen  discoveries  in  the  labora- 
tory these  last  8  months  that  the  optimists 
thought  we  wouldn't  make  for  200  years. 
One  theorist  was  quoted  as  saying:  *Tt 
shows  all  the  dreams  that  we've  had  can 
come  true.  The  sky  is  the  limit."  There  are 
predictions  of  high-speed  trains  levitated 
above  their  tracks,  supercomputers  on  a 
single  silicon  chip,  cheaper  and  more  effec- 
tive medical  imaging  devices,  but  I  suspect 
that  we  haven't  even  begun  to  dream  the 
possibilities  or  imagine  the  potential.  Just  as 
no  one  imagined  747's  making  transatlantic 
commercial  flights  when  the  Wright  broth- 
ers first  flew  at  Kitty  Hawk,  and  no  one 
dreamt  of  the  computer  or  the  communica- 
tions satellite  when  Ben  Franklin  first  cap- 
tured electricity  from  a  lightning  bolt. 

It  was  Ben  Franklin  who  wrote:  "I  have 
sometimes  almost  wished  it  had  been  my 
destiny  to  be  born  two  or  three  centuries 
hence.  For  invention  and  improvement  are 
prolific  and  beget  more  of  their  kind.  The 
present  progress  is  rapid.  Many  of  great  im- 
portance, now  unthought  of,  will  before 
that  period  be  produced;  and  then  I  might 


not  only  enjoy  their  advantages  but  have 
my  curiosity  gratified  in  knowing  what  they 
are  to  be."  Well,  the  present  process  is 
rapid  and,  it  seems,  constantly  accelerating. 
One  can  imagine  how  gratified  Ben  Frank- 
lin would  be  if  he  were  alive  today.  But  you 
know,  I  bet  he  would  join  me,  and  I'm  sure 
most  others  in  this  room,  in  wishing  that  we 
had  a  window  to  the  future — 10,  20,  and 
100  years  hence — so  that  we,  too,  could  see 
the  marvels  of  the  coming  age.  There's 
something  universal  in  that  sentiment,  I'm 
sure,  but  I  can't  help  but  feel  that  there's 
something  especially  American  in  the  opti- 
mism, the  certainty  of  hope  and  faith  with 
which  we  look  to  the  future. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefl^rson 
said:  "I  like  the  dreams  of  the  future  better 
than  the  history  of  the  past."  Well,  since 
that  time,  we've  built  here  something  en- 
tirely new,  a  history  in  which  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson would  have  felt  more  at  home.  It  is  a 
history  that  is  constructed  of  dreams 
dreamt  in  freedom  and  realized  in  a  land  of 
opportunity.  Science  tells  us  that  the  break- 
throughs in  superconductivity  bring  us  to 
the  threshold  of  a  new  age.  It's  our  task  at 
this  conference  to  herald  in  that  new  age 
with  a  rush.  If  you  will,  it's  our  business  to 
discover  ways  to  turn  our  dreams  into  histo- 
ry as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  laboratory  breakthroughs  into  high- 
temperature  superconductivity  are  a  histor- 
ic achievement.  But  for  the  promise  of  su- 
perconductivity to  become  real,  it  must 
bridge  the  gap  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
marketplace;  it  must  make  the  transition 
from  a  scientific  phenomenon  to  an  every- 
day reality,  from  a  specialty  item  to  a  com- 
modity. And  that's  why  we're  here  in  this 
conference,  so  that  business  and  science  can 
cross-fertilize,  can  begin  at  these  early 
stages  to  dream  and  plan  together,  because 
this  new  age  of  superconductivity  is  a  new 
arena  for  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  one  that 
we  can't  even  guess  the  limits  of. 

We  also  want  to  see  how  we  in  govern- 
ment can  do  our  part  in  helping  this  proc- 
ess along.  Now,  I  have  to  confess  that  I'm 
one  of  those  people  who,  when  the  Govern- 
ment offers  to  help,  gets  very  nervous. 
We've  learned  firom  experience  that  the 
helping  hand  of  government  too  often  has  a 
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crushing  weight.  Fin  reminded  of  what 
Wernher  von  Braun  once  said  about  Ameri- 
ca's space  program.  He  said,  "We  can  lick 
gravity,  but  sometimes  the  paperwork  is 
overwhelming."  [Laughter]  Well,  this  is  not 
to  say  that  government  doesn't  have  an  im- 
portant role,  especially  at  the  basic  research 
level.  We  must  continue  to  support  our  out- 
standing researchers  in  all  disciplines, 
giving  them  the  freedom  of  resources  and 
flexibility  they  need  to  dream  their  dreams 
and  make  their  experiments.  One  key  for 
doing  this  is  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion,  and  we  have  proposed,  as  you've  been 
told,  to  double  its  budget  over  the  next  5 
years.  As  you  may  know,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  NASA  provided  fund- 
ing for  Dr.  Paul  Chu's  landmark  experi- 
ments at  the  University  of  Houston. 

Increasingly,  in  this  last  part  of  the  20th 
century,  information  is  becoming  the  most 
valuable  commodity.  We  have  begun  major 
initiatives  at  our  national  laboratories  to  im- 
prove communication,  and  last  April  I 
signed  an  Executive  order  ensuring  that  all 
Federal  agencies  and  laboratories  become 
partners  with  the  private  sector  in  moving 
research  from  the  laboratories  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  message  of  government  is 
simple:  We  have  an  open  door  policy  to  the 
private  sector;  cooperation,  wherever  and 
whenever  possible,  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
We  must  also  move  to  protect  intellectual 
property  and  write  protections  into  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  scientific 
and  technical  information  generated  by 
government  laboratories.  We  need  to 
strengthen  patent  laws  to  increase  protec- 
tion for  manufacturing  processes  and  speed 
up  the  patent  process  so  that  it  can  keep 
pace  with  the  fast-paced  world  of  high  tech- 
nology. And  of  critical  importance,  we  must 
modernize  our  antiquated  antitrust  laws, 
laws  designed  for  a  previous  century  that 
only  held  America — or  hold  America  back 
and  give  our  foreign  competition  an  unfair 
advantage. 

If  we're  serious  about  improving  Ameri- 
can competitiveness,  the  way  to  do  it  isn't 
through  protectionist  trade  legislation  that 
closes  markets  and  throws  people  out  of 
work.  One  good  place  to  start  is  bringing 
antitrust  laws  up  to  speed  with  the  modern 
world.  This  is  no  longer  the  era  of  the  so- 


called  robber  barons;  it's  the  age  of  high- 
tech  and  global  competition.  Let's  stop  pe- 
nalizing American  business  and  treating  it 
like  an  enemy.  Let's  give  ourselves  a  fair 
shake  in  the  world  marketplace.  I  will  soon 
send  a  legislative  initiative  to  Congress  ad- 
dressing these  three  issues — antitrust,  pat- 
ents, and  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act — 
as  they  relate  to  the  commercial  application 
of  superconductor  technology.  I  hope  you 
will  lend  your  support  to  this  legislation. 
Your  opinions  matter  to  your  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Let  them  know  how  you 
feel,  individually  and  through  your  various 
trade  organizations.  This  package  of  re- 
forms will  go  a  long  way  toward  preserving 
the  competitive  advantage  of  U.S.  industries 
in  this  field. 

These  and  other  actions  are  part  of  an  11- 
point  superconductivity  initiative  that  will 
also  include  a  "wise  men's"  advisory  group 
on  Federal  policies  and  regulations  that 
effect  superconductivity  research  and  com- 
mercialization, the  "quick  start"  grants  for 
good  ideas  on  processing  superconducting 
materials  into  useful  forms,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  superconductivity  re- 
search centers,  and  a  nearly  $150  million 
research  and  development  effort  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  over  3  years.  Funding 
basic  research,  sharing  information,  remov- 
ing the  impediments  to  commercializa- 
tion— in  this  way  government  can  be  a  cata- 
lyst to  the  future.  But  we  have  an  even 
more  important  role  that  we  must  be  sure 
to  accomplish.  It's  a  fundamental  role  that 
not  only  looks  forward  to  the  21st  century 
but  harks  back  to  the  first  principles  enun- 
ciated in  our  Constitution  200  years  ago. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  just  as 
recent  breakthroughs  in  superconductivity 
have  outrun  existing  theories  and  brought 
us  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  world  of  oppor- 
tunities, so  too,  the  world  around  us  is  in 
the  process  of  a  radical  transformation,  a 
revolution  of  shattered  paradigms  and  long- 
held  certainties.  This  transformation,  too,  is 
opening  for  us  new  horizons  of  possibility. 
In  a  recent  article,  "The  New  American 
Challenge,"  the  economist  George  Gilder 
describes  this  new  reality  and  how  we  must 
respond  to  it.  The  information  age  has  only 
just  begun,  he  says.   Increasingly,  we  are 
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moving  from  the  economy  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  an  economy  tied  to  the  Earth's 
natural  resources,  to  an  economy  based  on 
information,  where  that  old  cliche,  "Knowl- 
edge is  Power,"  is  truer  than  ever. 

It*s  estimated  that  raw  materials  account 
for  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  pots  and  pans, 
40  percent  of  automobiles,  and  less  than  2 
percent  for  an  integrated  circuit.  The  value 
of  a  silicon  chip  doesn't  lie  in  the  sand  from 
which  it  comes,  but  in  the  microscopic  ar- 
chitecture engraved  upon  it  by  ingenious 
human  minds.  The  most  promising  super- 
conductors are  made  from  ceramics.  Their 
value  doesn't  come  from  their  material,  but 
from  the  brilliant  inspiration  of  a  few  scien- 
tists. It  is  the  human  imagination  that  is 
building  the  21st  century  out  of  sand  and 
clay. 

We're  increasingly  moving  from  an  age  of 
things  to  an  age  of  thoughts,  an  age  of  mind 
over  matter.  In  this  new  age,  it's  the  mind 
of  man,  free  to  invent,  free  to  experiment, 
that  is  our  most  precious  resource.  Gold, 
steel,  oil — these  were  the  treasures  of  the 
past  that  made  people  rich  and  nations 
strong.  Today  the  premium  is  on  the 
human  heart  and  mind.  They  can't  be 
locked  in  a  vault,  nationalized,  or  expropri- 
ated. They  can  only  be  let  free,  and  then, 
really,  the  sky  is  the  only  limit.  That  is  the 
American  challenge:  Will  we  continue  the 
policies  of  economic  freedom,  of  noninfla- 
tionary  growth,  of  low  and  flatter  tax  rates, 
and  deregulation?  Will  we  strengthen  them 
with  an  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  so  that  they 
will  never  again  be  lost? 

When  I  signed  our  tax  reform  legislation 
into  law,  I  noted  that  the  last  20  years  had 
witnessed  an  expansion  of  many  of  our  civil 
liberties,  but  that  our  economic  liberties 
had  been  too  often  neglected,  even  abused. 
We  protect  the  freedom  of  expression  of 
the  author,  as  we  should,  but  what  of  the 
freedom  of  expression  of  the  entrepreneur, 
whose  pen  and  paper  are  capital  and  prof- 


its, whose  book  may  be  a  new  invention  or 
small  business?  What  of  the  creators  of  our 
economic  life,  whose  contributions  may  not 
only  delight  the  mind  but  improve  the  con- 
dition of  man  by  feeding  the  poor  with  new 
grains,  bringing  hope  to  the  sick  with  new 
cures,  vanquishing  ignorance  with  won- 
drous new  information  technologies? 

When  our  forefathers  wrote  guarantees  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property  into  our  Constitu- 
tion, they  tapped  a  wellspring  of  hope  and 
creativity  that  has  transformed  history.  That 
basic  blueprint  they  laid  down — the  Consti- 
tution, whose  200th  birthday  we  celebrate 
this  year — is,  if  anything,  more  vital  than 
ever.  That  secular  trinity  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  is  the  key  to  the  future,  the  key  to 
meeting  and  winning  the  new  American 
challenge.  Archibald  MacLeish  once  said, 
"There  are  those,  I  know,  who  will  reply 
that  the  liberation  of  humanity,  the  free- 
dom of  man  and  mind,  is  nothing  but  a 
dream."  And  then  he  said,  "They  are  right. 
It  is  the  American  dream." 

You  here  today  will  be  among  the  pio- 
neers carrying  on  that  American  dream  into 
the  future,  a  day  when  this  20th  century  of 
ours  may  seem  no  more  than  a  rough  proto- 
type of  the  21st.  I  wish  you  well  with  the 
rest  of  your  conference.  You  have  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  American  people, 
and  I'm  sure  I  can  speak  for  them  all  when 
I  say  our  hearts  and  hopes  and  best  wishes 
go  with  you.  Thank  you  all  very  much,  and 
God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:47  a.m.  in 
the  International  Ballroom  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  Hotel.  In  his  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm 
Baldrige,  who  was  killed  in  a  rodeo  acci- 
dent on  July  25;  William  R.  Graham,  Sci- 
ence Advisor  to  the  President  and  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy;  and  Edward  Teller,  director  emeritus 
of  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory. 
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Appointment  of  John  C.  Tuck  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  White  House  Fellowships 
July  28,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  John  C.  Tuck,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  and  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  White  House 
Fellowships.  He  would  succeed  Fred  F. 
Fielding. 

Since  April  1987  Mr.  Tuck  was  been  serv- 
ing at  the  White  House  as  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President  and  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs  from  October  1986  to  April 
1987  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Legislative  Affairs  from  March  1986  to 


October  1986.  He  was  assistant  secretary 
for  the  majority.  United  States  Senate, 
1981-1986. 

Mr.  Tuck  graduated  from  Georgetown 
University,  School  of  Foreign  Service  (B.S., 
1967).  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  1968- 
1973,  and  was  detailed  to  the  White  House 
as  a  social  aide  from  September  1971  to 
December  1972.  Mr.  Tuck  is  a  commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  He  was  born  May  28, 
1945,  in  Dayton,  OH.  Mr.  Tuck  is  married 
to  the  former  Jane  L.  McDonough.  They 
have  three  children  and  reside  in  Arlington, 
VA. 


Accordance  of  the  Personal  Rank  of  Ambassador  to  Max  L. 
Friedersdorf  While  Serving  as  United  States  Representative  to  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament 
July  28,  1987 


The  President  today  accorded  the  person- 
al rank  of  Ambassador  to  Max  L.  Frieders- 
dorf, of  Florida,  in  his  capacity  as  United 
States  Representative  to  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament  and  nominated  him  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  while  so  serving.  The 
accordance  of  the  personal  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador is  an  interim  measure  pending  his 


confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

On  May  1,  1987,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Mr.  Freiders- 
dorf  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  United 
States  Representative  to  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament.  He  will  succeed  Donald  S. 
Lowitz. 


Designation  of  Fred  F.  Fielding  as  a  Member  of  the  Panel  of 
Arbitrators  of  the  International  Centre  for  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes 
July  28,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  Fred  F.  Fielding  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Panel  of  Arbitrators  of  the 
International  Centre  for  Settlement  of  In- 
vestment Disputes  for  a  term  of  6  years.  He 
would  succeed  Soia  Mentschikoff. 


Mr.  Fielding  is  currently  a  partner  with 
the  firm  of  Wiley,  Rein  and  Fielding  in 
Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as 
Counsel  to  the  President  at  the  White 
House,  1981-1986.  He  was  a  partner  with 
Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius  in  Washington, 
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DC,  from  1974  to  1981. 

Mr.  Fielding  graduated  from  Gettysburg 
College  (A.B.,  1961)  and  the  University  of 
Virginia  School  of  Law  (LL.B.,  1964).  Mr. 
Fielding    was    commissioned    in    the    U.S. 


Army  in  1961  and  served  on  active  duty 
from  1965  to  1967.  He  was  born  March  21, 
1939,  in  Philadelphia,  PA.  Mr.  Fielding  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Arlington,  VA. 


Appointment  of  Vincent  C.  Gray  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation 
July  28,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Vincent  C.  Gray  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation  for  a  term  expiring  May 
11,  1990.  He  would  succeed  Ruth  Warson. 

Since  1974  Mr.  Gray  has  been  serving  as 
executive  director  of  the  D.C.  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens  in  Washington,  DC. 


Prior  to  this  he  served  as  deputy  executive 
director  of  the  D.C.  Association  for  Retard- 
ed Children,  1972-1974. 

Mr.  Gray  graduated  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  (B.A.,  1964;  M.A.,  1966). 
He  was  born  November  8,  1942,  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Mr.  Gray  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 


Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
Trade  Negotiations 
July  28,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
Trade  Negotiations  for  terms  of  2  years: 

Peter  L.  Scott,  of  Connecticut.  He  would  succeed 
Nancy  Clark  Reynolds.  Since  1985  Mr.  Scott 
has  been  chairman  and  CEO  of  Emhart  Corp. 
in  Farmington,  CT.  Prior  to  this  he  was  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  Technology  Transitions,  Inc., 
in  Hartford,  CT.  Mr.  Scott  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University  (B.S.,  1949).  He  served  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  1945-1946.  Mr.  Scott 
was  born  May  27,  1927,  in  Bellaire,  OH.  He  is 


married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Farm- 
ington, CT. 
Peter  J.  Wallison,  of  Maryland.  He  would  succeed 
Uoyd  Hackler.  Since  March  of  1987  Mr.  Walli- 
son  has  been  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Gibson, 
Dunn  &  Crutcher  in  Washington,  DC.  Prior  to 
this  he  was  Coimsel  to  the  President,  1986- 
1987.  From  1981  to  1985,  he  served  as  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Mr. 
Wallison  graduated  firom  Harvard  College 
(B.A.,  1963)  and  Harvard  Law  School  (LL.B., 
1966).  He  was  born  June  6,  1941,  in  New  York, 
NY.  Mr.  Wallison  is  married,  has  three  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Bethesda,  MD. 


Appointment  of  Leslie  Keller  as  a  Member  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Preservation  of  America's  Heritage  Abroad 
July  28,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion   to    appoint    Leslie    Keller    to    be    a 


member  of  the  Commission  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  America's  Heritage  Abroad  for  a 
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term  of  3  years.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Since  1965  Mr.  Keller  has  been  president 
of  Kelso,  Inc.,  in  Rego  Park,  NY.  He  was 


born  September  2,  1920,  in  Salgotarjan, 
Hungary.  Mr.  Keller  is  married  and  resides 
in  Forest  Hills,  NY. 


Appointment  of  James  H.  Evans  as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
July  28,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  James  H.  Evans  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring September  1,  1996.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Jack  J.  Valenti. 

Mr.  Evans  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Union  Pacific  Corp.  on  July  1, 
1985.   He  joined  the  corporation  in   1965 


and  served  as  president  from  1969  to  1977 
and  then  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, 1977-1985. 

Mr.  Evans  graduated  from  Centre  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1942)  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Q.D.,  1948).  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  II.  He  was  born 
June  26,  1920,  in  Lansing,  MI.  Mr.  Evans  is 
married  and  resides  in  New  York  City. 


Appointment  of  Robert  V.  Bush  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation 
July  28,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Robert  V.  Bush  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation  for  a  term  expiring  May 
11,  1990.  He  would  succeed  James  Bopp,  Jr. 

Since  1963  Mr.  Bush  has  been  president 


of  Albuquerque  Prosthetics  Center,  Inc.,  in 
Albuquerque,  NM.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  from  1942  to  1946.  Mr.  Bush  was 
born  August  9,  1920,  in  Moultrie,  GA.  He  is 
married,  has  one  child,  and  resides  in  Albu- 
querque, NM. 


Remarks  at  the  Memorial  Service  Honoring  Malcolm  Baldrige 
July  29,  1987 


Midge,  Megan,  Molly,  distinguished  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  The  day  I  called  Mac  Bal- 
drige to  ask  him  to  join  the  Cabinet,  I  was 
told  by  Midge  I  would  have  to  call  back 
later.  He  was  out  on  his  horse  roping  and 
couldn't  come  to  the  phone.  Right  then  I 
knew  he  was  the  kind  of  man  I  wanted. 

It's  a  gift  to  be  simple,  we're  told.  If  that 
means  to  hold  simple,  strong,  and  decent 
values,  Mac  had  that  gift.  You  could  see  it 
in  the  way  he  moved  around  the  White 


House.  He  seemed  to  know  everyone,  not 
just  those  in  the  public  eye  but  the  secretar- 
ies and  assistants,  as  well.  And  he  treated 
everyone  with  the  same  measure  of  courte- 
sy and  respect,  from  his  driver  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  never  judged  a  man  or  woman  by 
rank  or  trappings.  Despite  his  many  re- 
markable successes,  worldly  success  was  not 
the  way  he  measured  people.  No,  money 
was  not,  position  was  not,  qualities  of  char- 
acter were.  Honesty,  courage,  industry,  and 
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humility — these  were  his  yardsticks.  And  if 
you  had  these  simple  qualities,  you'd  made 
it  in  his  eyes,  whether  you  were  rich  or 
poor,  famous  or  unknown. 

Language  was  one  way  he  decided  if  you 
were  his  kind  of  person.  It's  well  known 
now  that  he  insisted  on  simple  language  in 
memos  at  the  Commerce  Department.  He 
banned  phrases  that  were  vague  or  redun- 
dant. He  once  said  that  the  thing  he  liked 
about  cowboys  was  that  they  didn't  talk 
unless  they  had  something  to  say,  and  when 
they  said  something,  they  meant  it.  To  him, 
simple  language  did  not  mark  a  simple 
mind,  but  a  strong  and  fearless  one.  It  was  a 
sign  of  those  who  didn't  hide  their  meaning 
behind  a  cloud  of  ambiguous  words. 

Mac,  of  course,  never  hid  his  opinions. 
Even  if  the  tide  was  against  him,  he  was 
forceful  and  clear  and  unflinching.  I  always 
knew  where  he  stood,  and  so  did  the  coun- 
try. I  could  always  count  on  him  for  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it,  no  matter  how  unpleas- 
ant or  unpopular.  There  were  times  the 
Cabinet  came  down  on  an  issue  12  to  1,  and 
he  was  on  the  short  end.  But  I  knew  that  if 
he  believed  something  that  others  didn't  he 
wouldn't  reign  himself  in  and  follow  the 
herd.  He  would  step  forward  and  be  clear. 

What  I'm  saying  about  Mac  Baldrige  adds 
up  to  a  simple  but  extraordinary  quality 
that  I  would  call,  more  than  anything  else, 
American.  In  his  directness,  in  his  honesty, 
in  his  independence,  in  his  disregard  for 
rank,  in  his  courage,  he  embodied  the  best 
of  the  American  spirit.  I  suppose  we  think 
of  that  spirit  as  living  most  of  all  in  cow- 
boys. And  that's  why  I've  always  suspected 
that  it  was  more  than  just  roping  and  his 
place  here  in  Washington  that  got  Mac 
voted  into  the  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame.  He 
belonged  there.  It  was  in  his  blood.  It  was 
in  his  heart  and  soul. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  his  many  contri- 
butions to  his  country.  These  were  not 
simple,  although  they  were  built  on  simple 
principles,  principles  like  his  reverence  for 
the  independence  of  the  American  charac- 
ter, for  the  freedom  that  lets  independence 
flourish,  and  for  the  opportunities  of  a  free 
society.  Mac  was  an  architect  of  American 
international  economic  policy  during  years 
in  which  that  policy  moved  to  center  stage. 


He  also  helped  shape  our  policy  towards 
East- West  trade  in  a  period  in  which  that 
was  a  source  of  new  questions  and  con- 
cerns. And  perhaps  the  least  recognized  of 
his  major  achievements  was  the  securing  of 
trade  ties  with  China.  In  just  4  years  since 
his  1983  visit  to  China,  trade  has  become  a 
pillar  of  the  Sino- American  relationship. 

To  contribute  so  much  required  skill  and 
persistence — qualities  Mac  had  in  abun- 
dance. It  also  required  vision,  vision  not 
only  for  dealing  with  immediate  issues  but 
for  the  future  of  the  entire  world  and  its 
economy,  as  well.  I  always  prized  the  qual- 
ity of  Mac's  vision.  He  had  the  capacity  to 
look  up  from  the  dust  of  the  plains  to  the 
distant  mountains.  He  never  forgot  that  all 
the  skirmishes  and  battles  over  trade  policy 
that  we  have  here  in  Washington  and 
around  the  world  have  one  final  goal:  We're 
building  a  world  in  which  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  live.  And  we  who  love 
freedom  and  revere  the  dignity  of  human- 
ity have  a  sacred  duty  to  make  that  an  open 
world  of  real  hope  and  abundant  opportuni- 
ty, a  world  in  which  the  spirit  of  freedom — 
yes,  what  you  might  call  that  part  of  the 
American  spirit  that  lives  in  all  of  man- 
kind— in  which  that  spirit  can  ride  across  an 
open  range  towards  the  peaks  beyond. 

I'm  told  that  Mac's  staff  had  orders  to 
interrupt  him  at  whatever  time  of  the  day 
with  calls  from  only  two  people.  I  was  one, 
and  any  cowboy  who  rang  up  was  the 
other.  Well,  I'm  honored  to  have  been  in 
that  company.  Mac,  as  we  know,  left  us 
while  he  was  doing  what  he  loved  most. 
And  now,  whenever  any  of  us  wants  to  ring 
him  up,  we'll  have  to  remind  ourselves  that 
he's  out  on  a  horse  somewhere,  and  we'll 
just  have  to  wait.  Yet  in  his  simplicity,  he 
has  entered  the  company  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  shaped  our  nation  and  its 
destiny,  and  he  will  live  in  that  company 
forever. 

Yes,  there  is  sorrow,  but  the  sorrow  is 
with  us  and  for  us.  We  must  believe  that 
door  is  opened  that  God  promised  and  he 
has  just  gone  through  that  door  into  an- 
other life,  where  there  is  no  more  pain,  no 
more  sorrow.  And  we  must  believe  that  we, 
too,  will  one  day  go  through  that  door  and 
join  him  again.  Thank  you.  God  bless  you. 
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Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:12  a.m.  at 
the  National  Cathedral.  In  his  opening  re- 


marks, he  referred  to  Mr.  Baldrige's  wife 
and  daughters. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Members  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council 
July  29,  1987 


It's  a  pleasure  welcoming  you  to  the 
White  House  complex,  you  chiefs  of  police, 
state  troopers,  sheriffs,  and  other  members 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Council. 
And  it's  quite  a  difference  from  my  first 
experience  with  one  of  your  kind,  when  I 
was  about  so  high  and  had  some  fireworks 
in  the  wrong  place.  [Laughter]  And  after 
my  father  paid  the  fine,  there  were  fire- 
works at  home.  [Laughter] 

Well,  seeing  so  many  of  you  reminds  me 
of  a  story.  And  you  may  have  heard,  every- 
thing reminds  me  of  a  story.  This  one  con- 
cerns a  fellow  who  was  in  a  small  automo- 
bile accident,  one  of  those  fender-bender 
types.  And  he  got  out,  and  the  other  fellow 
got  out  of  his  car,  and  neither  one  of  them 
were  hurt.  But  the  other  fellow  said,  "Hey, 
you  look  a  little  shaken  up.  Wait  a  minute 
here."  And  he  went  back  to  his  car,  got  a 
bottle,  handed  it  to  him,  and  said,  "Here, 
take  a  drink  of  this.  It  will  settle  you  down." 
So,  the  man  did.  And  he  said,  "Oh,  come 
on,  take  another  one.  I  know  you're  shaken 
up."  And  he  did.  And  three  or  four  drinks 
later  the  fellow  said,  "Well,  wait  a  minute 
here.  I  don't  want  to  drink  it  all.  You  have  a 
drink."  And  he  said,  "No,  I'll  just  stand  here 
and  wait  for  the  police  to  get  here." 
[Laughter] 

Well,  this  year  we  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  in  the  history  of  nations,  ours  is  a 
young  nation.  The  nations  of  Western 
Europe  are  older,  as  are  many  of  the  na- 
tions of  Asia.  China  is  much  older.  And  yet 
young  as  our  nation  is,  we  have,  neverthe- 
less, the  oldest  written  Constitution  in  the 
world.  For  two  centuries  our  Constitution 
has  secured  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 
people  from  every  part  of  the  Earth  who 
left  behind  the  lands  of  their  ancestors  and 
came  here  to  live  in  freedom  and  to  call 


themselves  Americans.  I  say  this  to  you  be- 
cause you,  and  members  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  like  you,  have  played  a 
special  role  in  our  nation  ever  since  its 
founding.  The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion said  that  among  their  purposes  was  to 
"establish  Justice,  and  insure  domestic  Tran- 
quility." They  knew  that  for  this  to  be  a 
land  of  liberty  it  must  also  be  a  land  of 
lawful  order. 

You  know,  a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  that 
some  people  who  should  have  known  better 
had  forgotten  the  basic  truth  that  law, 
order,  and  liberty  go  hand  in  hand.  Too 
many  courts  appeared  to  regard  the  serious 
business  of  ensuring  our  domestic  peace 
and  protecting  our  nation's  communities 
against  crime  as  a  kind  of  intricate  game 
that  pitted  police  officers  against  clever 
lawyers.  And  always  we  heard  about  the 
rights  of  criminals,  rarely  those  of  their  vic- 
tims. 

In  the  last  7  years,  a  balance  has  begun 
once  again  to  return  to  America's  court- 
rooms. Both  Federal  and  State  Government 
have  tightened  their  criminal  codes.  New 
judges  have  been  appointed  to  the  bench. 
The  result  has  been  longer  sentences  and  a 
more  realistic  view  by  courts  on  all  levels  of 
what  it's  like  for  you  to  go  to  your  duties 
each  morning  with  the  very  real  life-and- 
death  warning,  "Be  careful  out  there."  I'm 
proud  to  report  to  you  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  taken  a  lead  in  bringing 
about  this  change. 

When  I  first  came  into  office,  I  promised 
a  massive  attack  on  organized  crime,  a 
social  evil  that  had  been  tolerated  too  long 
in  our  nation.  I  said  we  were  declaring  war 
on  the  mob — its  drug  peddling,  yes,  but  also 
its  influence  in  every  form  of  racketeering 
and  its  capacity  to  corrupt  business,  unions, 
and  public  law  enforcement  officials.  When 
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I  announced  this  attack  on  the  mob  in 
1982,  I  also  announced  a  wide-ranging 
series  of  steps  from  new  preventive  and  in- 
vestigative measures  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Presidential  commission  on  organized 
crime.  Some,  of  course,  were  skeptical,  but 
the  evidence  is  now  in  from  all  around  the 
country.  We're  winning,  and  these  are  no 
longer  just  tactical  victories.  We  have  a  full- 
fledged  strategic  assault  underway,  and  the 
mob  is  on  the  run.  Around  the  country. 
Federal  prosecutors  are  winning  convictions 
against  the  working  heads  of  organized 
crime,  and  the  Mafia's  national  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  infamous  "commission,"  has 
been  put  behind  bars.  Meanwhile,  drug  sei- 
zures have  reached  record  levels.  Drug  ar- 
rests have  gone  up  and  have  included  some 
of  the  most  notorious  figures  in  the  drug 
underworld. 

Three  years  ago,  after  long  stalling,  the 
Congress  at  last  passed  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act.  The  act  eliminated 
parole  and  reduced  the  amount  of  time  off 
for  good  behavior  that  could  be  granted  a 
prisoner.  The  United  States  Sentencing 
Commission  was  also  established,  and  it  has 
drafted  guidelines  that  make  sentences 
more  predictable.  The  Crime  Control  Act 
also  included  new  provisions,  like  rules  for 
confiscating  drug  assets.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  a  kick  it  was  for  me  the  first  time, 
early  on  in  my  term,  down  in  Florida — 
stand  in  front  of  a  table  with  $20  million 
piled  up  on  it,  all  drug  assets  that  had  been 
confiscated.  It's  making  life  harder  for  drug 
traffickers  and  easier  for  the  police,  and  you 
can  see  the  results  for  yourselves. 

Last  year  the  average  Federal  prison  sen- 
tence for  a  drug  offense  was  almost  40-per- 
cent lower  [longer]  than  it  was  in  1979.  The 
average  fraud  and  weapons  possession  sen- 
tences were  more  than  40-percent  lower 
[longer].  Overall,  Federal  sentences  have 
averaged  more  than  30-percent  longer  than 
they  had  7  years  before.  Put  another  way, 
in  1979  the  average  Federal  sentence  for 
drug  dealers  was  over  50  months.  Since 
then  it  has  climbed  steadily  to  70  months, 
and  drug  convictions  have  doubled.  Some 
of  you  may  have  been  involved  in  the  Na- 
tional Narcotics  Border  Interdiction  System 
that  works  under  the  direction  of  Vice 
President  Bush. 


One  critically  important  part  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  is  the  judiciary.  Federal 
judges  have  also  been  getting  tougher  on 
criminals  and  the  sentencing  figures,  as 
they  suggest.  And  I'm  told  that  I've  ap- 
pointed 4  of  every  10  judges  that  are  sitting 
on  the  bench  today.  Several  weeks  ago,  I 
made  another  nomination  to  the  Federal 
Bench,  one  I'm  particularly  proud  of,  and  I 
know  that  you've  heard  about  him  already 
this  morning:  Robert  Bork.  I  believe  that 
Judge  Bork  will  be  an  extraordinary  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
He  has  already  had  a  remarkable  legal 
career.  As  a  partner  in  a  leading  law  firm, 
he  was  recognized  as  among  the  best  in  his 
field.  As  a  professor  at  Yale,  he  became  one 
of  the  preeminent  legal  scholars  of  our 
time.  And  as  a  judge  on  the  most  important 
appeals  court  in  the  country,  he  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  for  his  intellectual  power 
and  his  fairness.  No  man  in  America,  and 
few  in  history,  have  been  as  qualified  to  sit 
on  the  Supreme  Court  as  Robert  Bork. 

Furthermore,  in  his  5  years  on  the  bench. 
Judge  Bork  has  demonstrated  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  appropriate  role  of  the  judi- 
ciary in  our  constitutional  system.  Many 
years  ago  a  great  Justice,  Felix  Frankfurter, 
defined  his  role  when  he  said:  "The  highest 
exercise  of  judicial  duty  is  to  subordinate 
one's  personal  pulls  and  one's  private  views 
to  the  law."  This  is  called  the  doctrine  of 
judicial  restraint.  And  as  Lloyd  Cutler, 
President  Carter's  White  House  Counsel, 
recently  wrote,  I  quote:  "All  justices  sub- 
scribe at  least  nominally  to  this  philosophy, 
but  few  rigorously  observe  it.  Justices 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
Felix  Frankfurter,  Potter  Stewart,  and 
Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  were  among  those  few, 
and  Judge  Bork's  articles  and  opinions  con- 
firm that  he  would  be  another."  If  I  could 
appoint  a  whole  Supreme  Court  of  Felix 
Frankfurters,  I  would.  And  I've  taken  a 
step,  I  think,  with  Robert  Bork. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  shown  its  own 
esteem  for  Robert  Bork.  Judge  Bork  has 
written  more  than  100  majority  opinions 
and  joined  in  another  300  majority  opin- 
ions. The  Supreme  Court  has  never  re- 
versed a  single  one  of  these  more  than  400 
opinions.  That's  a  vote  of  confidence  any 
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judge  in  America  would  envy.  And  what's 
more,  9  of  the  10  times  the  Supreme  Court 
reviewed  a  case  that  Judge  Bork  had  ruled 
on,  Justice  Powell  agreed  with  Bork.  It's 
hard  for  a  fairminded  person  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  if  you  want  someone  with 
Justice  Powell's  detachment  and  statesman- 
ship you  can't  do  better  than  Judge  Bork. 
Judge  Bork  deserves  to  be  evaluated  on 
his  merits.  He  deserves  to  be  considered 
promptly.  Justice  Powell  has  noted  that 
when  the  Court  is  below  full  strength,  it  has 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  Court's  business.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  take  note  of  this  con- 
cern. One  way  or  another,  it  should  act  on 
Judge  Bork's  nomination  before  the  Court 
goes  into  session  in  October.  Each  Senator 
must  decide  which  criteria  is  right  for  cast- 
ing this  critical  vote:  qualifications  or  poli- 
tics. I  hope  you'll  join  me  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  confirm  Judge  Bork.  I  feel  the 
American  people  want  criminals  going  to 
jail  while  constitutional  rights  are  pre- 
served. So,  please  tell  your  Senators  that 
you'll  stand  by  them  if  they  support  Judge 
Bork.  I  can't  think  of  any  better  way  of 
marking  this  200th  anniversary  of  the  fram- 
ing of  our  noble  Constitution  than  by  plac- 
ing a  Justice  of  Robert  Bork's  quality  on  the 


United  States  Supreme  Court. 

I  just  want  to  confirm  how  strongly  I  feel 
about  you  and  law  enforcement.  There's  a 
member  of  the  Secret  Service  today  who 
was  formerly  a  policeman  in  San  Bernar- 
dino, California.  And  I'll  bet  maybe  you've 
heard  of  the  famous  diaper  case.  He  and 
another  man,  on  evidence  that  indicated 
that  heroin  was  being  sold  from  a  certain 
residence,  had  a  warrant,  went  in,  searched 
the  residence,  and  couldn't  find  it.  And  on 
the  way  out,  just  on  a  hunch,  this  fellow 
turned — there  was  a  baby  there  in  the 
crib — and  he  took  off  the  baby's  diaper,  and 
there  was  the  heroin.  The  evidence  was 
thrown  out  of  court,  because  the  baby 
hadn't  given  its  constitutional  right  to  be 
searched.  And  that's  when  he  quit  being  a 
policeman  and  came  here  to  the  Secret 
Service.  [Laughter] 

But  I  think  we've  had  enough  of  diaper 
cases  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  this  land.  And 
you  ought  to  be  freed  of  any  such  disap- 
pointments as  he  had  when  he  came  into 
court  with  the  evidence.  So,  I  thank  you  all, 
and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:50  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Remarks  to  State  Officers  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
July  29,  1987 


Well,  thank  you,  and  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  you,  and  I  hope 
you're  having  a  good  time  visiting  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Unfortunately,  we've  just  suf- 
fered through  one  of  the  worst  heat  waves 
to  strike  this  city  in  recent  years.  And  if 
you're  feeling  a  little  extra  warm  right  now, 
I  can  tell,  for  us  who've  been  here  for  sev- 
eral days,  this  is  a  day  that  cooled  off. 
[Laughter]  But  weather  trouble,  of  course, 
is  nothing  new  to  anyone  that's  concerned 
with  farming.  You'd  be  surprised  how  many 
people  don't  realize  how  precarious  farm- 
ing is  because  of  the  weather. 

I  was  in  Las  Vegas  some  years  ago  to 
address  the  annual  Farm  Bureau  meeting. 


And  on  my  way  to  the  hall,  a  fellow  recog- 
nized me  and  asked  what  I  was  doing  in 
Las  Vegas.  And  I  told  him  what  I  was  there 
for.  And  he  said  what  are  a  bunch  of  farm- 
ers doing  in  a  place  like  Las  Vegas?  And  I 
couldn't  resist.  I  said,  "Buster,  they're  in  a 
business  that  makes  a  Las  Vegas  crap  table 
look  like  a  guaranteed  annual  income." 
[Laughter] 

Well,  I'm  afraid  that  we're  never  going  to 
be  able  to  fully  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  weather  creates  for  the  farmer. 
We  can,  however,  do  our  best  to  eliminate 
those  problems  that  government  creates  for 
farmers.  That's  exactly  what  we've  been 
trying  to  do  in  these  last  6  ¥2  years.  I  hope 
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when  you  get  home  that  you'll  relay  my 
best  wishes  to  your  families  and  let  them 
know  that  Fm  aware  of  serious  hardships 
still  facing  segments  of  America's  farming 
community  and  that  I  care  deeply  about 
those  who  are  still  struggling. 

What  we  face  are  maladies  inherited 
from  the  last  decade.  The  devastating  infla- 
tion of  the  waning  years  of  the  1970's  dam- 
aged our  country  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  many  realize.  The  price  of  land,  be- 
cause of  inflation,  was  going  up  in  those 
days,  and  as  a  result,  many  farmers  overex- 
tended themselves  buying  new  property. 
And  I  might  add,  certain  government  agen- 
cies may  have  encouraged  that  course  of 
action.  Then  in  the  3  years  prior  to  1980, 
farm  costs  shot  right  through  the  roof.  It 
was  the  largest  3-year  jump  in  the  cost  of 
farming  in  the  history  of  America,  a  nearly 
50-percent  increase,  which  is  about  $44  bil- 
lion in  real  terms.  Is  there  any  wonder  that 
a  large  number  of  farmers  ended  up  behind 
the  eight  ball? 

Well,  since  getting  to  Washington,  we've 
done  our  best  to  get  this  situation  straight- 
ened out.  We  started  by  putting  in  place 
economic  policies  which  brought  inflation 
under  control,  gradually  brought  down  the 
interest  rates,  and  revitalized  our  economy. 
As  is  abundantly  clear,  most  of  the  economy 
has  adjusted  and  now  is  on  an  upward 
track.  I'll  be  the  first,  however,  to  point  out 
that  the  job  is  not  done  and  that  there  are 
farm  families  still  caught  in  bad  times. 
We're  working  diligently  to  make  certain 
that  everyone  in  America  benefits  from  the 
growing  prosperity. 

Every  time  I'm  out  here  talking  and  that 
happens,  I  suspect  they're  all  Democrats. 
[The  President  referred  to  noise  caused  by 
an  airplane  flying  overhead.^  [Laughter] 

You  know,  there's  a  story  about  a  pig  and 
a  chicken,  and  they  got  tired  of  farm  life 
and  decided  to  find  jobs  in  town.  They  no 
sooner  arrived  in  town  when  the  chicken 
spotted  a  sign  in  the  window  of  a  restau- 
rant. It  said,  "Ham  and  Eggs,  $1.25."  And 
the  chicken  suggested  they  go  in  and  apply. 
And  the  pig  said,  "Wait  a  minute.  For  you, 
this  job  only  requires  a  contribution;  for  me, 
it's  a  total  commitment."  [Laughter]  I  just 
want  all  of  you  to  know  that  we're  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  just  making  a  con- 


tribution to  America's  farmers;  we  are  total- 
ly committed  to  a  strong  and  vibrant  Amer- 
ican agricultural  economy.  We've  set  our 
sights  on  long  range  goals  that  will  well 
serve  you,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
In  recent  years,  we've  been  pushing  ever 
more  aggressively  to  open  markets  for  your 
goods.  And  that's  part  of  an  ongoing  proc- 
ess, and  it  will  continue. 

However,  we've  also  set  forth  a  bold  new 
initiative  that  may  revolutionize  American 
agriculture  and  that  of  the  entire  free 
world.  It's  the  most  ambitious  proposal  for 
world  agricultural  reform  ever  offered. 
We're  calling  for  a  total  phaseout  of  all  poli- 
cies that  distort  trade  in  agriculture  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  And  over  a  10-year 
period,  we  want  to  see  all  of  our  major 
trading  partners  opening  the  borders,  tear- 
ing down  the  barriers,  and  ending  the 
export  subsidies  for  agricultural  goods.  If 
we're  successful,  agriculture  throughout  the 
Western  World  will  be  set  free  from  politi- 
cal controls  and  interference. 

I  happen  to  believe  that,  when  it  comes 
to  farming,  the  decisionmaking  shouldn't  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  politicians,  academics, 
or  bureaucrats.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers.  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 
"State  a  moral  case  to  a  ploughman  and  a 
professor,  and  the  former  will  decide  it  as 
well,  and  often  better,  than  the  latter,  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  led  astray  by  artificial 
rules."  Well,  it's  time  to  get  the  artificial 
rules  out  of  the  way  and  get  back  to  funda- 
mentals like  freedom,  private  property,  and 
supply  and  demand.  We're  looking  forward 
with  you  to  the  day  when  you'll  be  the 
proud,  free  producers  of  our  country's  and 
the  rest  of  the  world's  food  and  fiber. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  for  all 
it  is  doing  to  prepare  young  Americans  for 
the  challenge  that  lies  ahead.  If  we're  suc- 
cessful in  putting  our  reforms  in  place, 
we're  counting  on  you  to  beat  the  pants  off 
the  competition,  and  all  America  is  confi- 
dent that  you  will.  A  special  congratulations 
to  your  national  president,  Kevin  Eblen. 
I'm  impressed  with  all  the  fine  things  this 
organization  has  accomplished  and  will  con- 
tinue to  accomplish  under  his  leadership. 

And  there  are  two  other  individuals  I'd 
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like  to  single  out.  First  is  Scott  Sooy.  He  was 
born  without  a  hand,  and  yet  he  has  more 
than  made  up  for  that  disability  with  good 
sense,  hard  work,  and  an  indomitable  spirit. 
He's  vice  president  of  Ohio's  FFA  and  is 
helping  run  a  183-acre  farm  and  will  soon 
attend  college.  Scott,  you're  terrific.  Then 
there's  a  former  vice  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  FFA,  a  courageous  young  man 
who  serves  not  only  as  an  inspiration  to 
future  farmers  but  to  all  young  Americans. 
Due  to  a  diving  accident,  he  lost  the  use  of 
his  legs  and  only  has  partial  use  of  his  arms 
and  torso.  Nevertheless,  Don  Hayden's  can- 
do  attitude  and  aggressive  lifestyle  is  a  trib- 
ute to  American  spirit.  This  year  he 
climbed  Mount  Rainier  and  right  into  the 
hearts  of  everyone  who  heard  about  this 
effort.  Don,  you're  not  only  demonstrating 


that  no  one  should  ever  give  up,  you're 
encouraging  people,  through  your  example, 
to  live  life  to  its  fullest.  Your  family  and 
friends  and  your  President  are  proud  of 
you. 

And  let  me  just  say  I'm  proud  of  all  of 
you.  I've  met  America's  young  people  all 
over  this  great  land.  Your  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm for  life  have  kept  me  going  at 
times.  And  I  can  only  say — and  I've  never 
lost  sight  of  this — ^what  we're  doing  here  is 
for  you.  I  know  you'll  never  let  us  down, 
and  I  promise  we'll  never  let  you  down. 

Enjoy  your  stay  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. Have  a  safe  journey  home,  and  God 
bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:12  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  James  Burnham 
July  29,  1987 


Nancy  and  I  have  learned  with  deep  sad- 
ness of  the  passing  of  James  Burnham.  Mr. 
Burnham,  the  author  of  seminal  works,  like 
"The  Managerial  Revolution"  and  "The  Sui- 
cide of  the  West,"  and  a  senior  editor  of  the 
National  Review,  was. one  of  those  princi- 
pally responsible  for  the  great  intellectual 
odyssey  of  our  century:  the  journey  away 
from  totalitarian  statism  and  towards  the 
uplifting  doctrines  of  freedom. 

A  Trotskyist  and  Communist  at  an  early 
age,  Mr.  Burnham  wrote  of  his  rejection  of 
communism  in  1940:  "The  basic  reason  for 
the  break  was  my  conclusion  Marxism  was 
false  and  Marxist  politics  in  practice  lead 


not  to  their  alleged  goal  of  democratic  so- 
cialism, but  to  one  or  another  form  of  totali- 
tarian despotism."  Mr.  Burnham  later  dis- 
missed socialism  as  impossible  "of  achieve- 
ment or  even  of  approximation,"  and  spent 
the  remaining  decades  of  his  life  as  a  skilled 
and  fearless  champion  of  human  liberty. 

For  all  the  fierceness  of  his  convictions, 
Mr.  Burnham  was  a  man  both  kind  and 
gentle.  He  loved  greatly  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  country — life  itself.  We  extend 
our  sympathy  to  the  Burnham  family  and 
join  them  in  mourning  the  death  of  a  great 
American. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Right  to  Life  Activists 
July  30,  1987 


Senators,  Congressmen,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, welcome  to  you  all.  Before  I  get  on 
with  things  here,  I  think  I'd  better  explain  a 
little  bit.  This  is  just  a  small  billboard  that 
says — ^it's  a  reminder  that  says,  "Stay  out  of 


the  Sun."  [Laughter]  Well,  there's  one  Con- 
gressman I  see  in  the  front  row  to  whom  I 
have  to  say  a  special  word:  Henry  Hyde. 
Watching  your  contributions  to  the  hear- 
ings,   Henry,    I    couldn't    help    thinking — 
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[laughter] — ^forgive  me  for  this — other  poli- 
ticians can  run,  but  there's  only  one  I  know 
who  knows  how  to  Hyde.  [Laughter]  It's  a 
great  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  you  to 
Washington  and  an  honor  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  this  assembly  of  Americans  who 
are  doing  so  much  to  declare  and  defend 
the  sacredness  of  all  human  life. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  this  gathering  that 
impresses  me  most  is  that  just  a  few  years 
ago  many  of  you,  perhaps  most,  never 
dreamed  of  getting  involved  in  politics. 
What  brought  you  into  politics  was  a  matter 
of  conscience,  a  matter  of  fundamental  con- 
viction, and  that  gives  you  an  integrity  that 
Americans  of  all  views  cannot  help  but  re- 
spect. It  also  happens  to  make  me  feel  a 
particular  kinship  with  you.  You  see,  there 
was  a  time  in  my  own  life  when  nobody 
who  knew  me  ever  expected  me  to  go  into 
politics  myself.  [Laughter]  In  fact,  back  in 
1966  when  someone  told  my  boss,  Jack 
Warner,  that  I  was  running  for  Governor  of 
California,  he  is  supposed  to  have  said,  "No, 
Jimmy  Stewart  for  Governor.  Reagan  for 
best  friend."  [Laughter] 

But  we  come  here  today  on  an  issue  of 
the  most  fundamental  importance.  Many  of 
youVe  been  attacked  for  being  single-issue 
activists  or  single-issue  voters.  But  I  ask: 
What  single  issue  could  be  of  greater  signifi- 
cance? What  single  issue  could  say  more 
about  a  society's  values  than  the  degree  of 
respect  shown  for  human  life  at  its  most 
vulnerable:  human  life  still  unborn? 

Many  of  the  most  compelling  arguments 
against  abortion  are  as  old  as  our  civiliza- 
tion. Indeed,  I  would  submit  that  a  rever- 
ence for  all  human  life  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  true  civilization.  In  our 
own  time,  medical  science  has  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  life  that  take 
place  before  birth,  deepening  our  under- 
standing of  what  abortion  means  to  the 
mother  and  the  unborn  child.  We  know,  in 
particular,  that  when  an  abortion  is  per- 
formed the  unborn  child  often  feels  pain. 

You  might  be  interested  to  learn  that 
when  I  first  mentioned  this  in  a  1983 
speech  there  was  an  outcry,  enraged  criti- 
cism and  angry  denials.  But  criticism  wasn't 
the  only  response.  It  so  happens  that  I  also 
received  a  letter  signed  by  24  medical  doc- 
tors, including  eminent  physicians  like  the 


former  chief  of  pediatrics  at  the  St.  Louis 
City  Hospital  and  the  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society.  The  letter 
stated  that  in  recent  years  medical  tech- 
niques have  "demonstrated  the  remarkable 
responsiveness  of  the  human  fetus  to  pain, 
touch,  and  sound." 

And  the  letter  concluded:  "Mr.  President, 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  capability  of  the 
human  fetus  to  feel  pain,  you  stand  on 
firmly  established  ground."  Well,  in  recent 
years  medical  science  has  taught  us  so  much 
more  about  the  individuality  and  respon- 
siveness of  the  fetus,  even  at  very  early 
stages  of  development.  My  friends,  isn't  it 
about  time  the  law  of  the  land  recognized 
the  medical  evidence  of  1987?  [Applause]  If 
there's  even  a  question  about  when  human 
life  begins,  isn't  it  our  duty  to  err  on  the 
side  of  life? 

The  law  of  the  land — that's  a  phrase  with 
special  resonance  for  Americans.  After  all, 
ours  is  not  a  nation  founded  upon  centuries 
of  shared  history,  like  the  nations  of  Europe 
or  Asia.  No,  ours  is  a  nation  founded  upon  a 
shared  and  basic  law,  the  Constitution.  And 
because  it  is  the  Constitution  that  must  re- 
flect our  most  fundamental  values — free- 
dom, equality  before  the  law,  and  yes,  the 
dignity  of  human  life — ^because  of  this,  the 
duty  of  everyone  here  today  is  clear.  We 
must  not  rest — and  I  pledge  to  you  that  I 
will  not  rest — until  a  human  life  amend- 
ment becomes  a  part  of  our  Constitution. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to 
search  for  practical  steps  that  we  can  take 
now,  even  before  the  battle  for  the  human 
life  amendment  is  won.  I've  submitted  a  bill 
to  Congress  that  I  know  interests  each  of 
you  keenly,  and  I'd  like  to  talk  about  that 
with  you  in  just  a  moment.  But  first,  permit 
me  to  mention  four  other  important  steps 
our  administration  has  taken,  steps  that  I 
believe  represent  powerful  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  now  to  protect  the  lives 
of  unborn  children. 

First,  our  position  on  international  popu- 
lation policies — as  you  may  be  aware,  some 
international  organizations  have  chosen  to 
support  abortion  as  a  means  of  population 
control.  Well,  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Population  Activities,  or  UNFPA,  for  exam- 
ple,  works   with   Chinese   population   pro- 
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grains,  which  include  abortion.  Our  re- 
sponse to  that?  We  cut  off  American  funds 
from  UNFPA  and  from  overseas  organiza- 
tions that  support  or  promote  abortion.  As  I 
said  in  my  statement  to  the  1984  Mexico 
City  International  Conference  on  Popula- 
tion— incidentally,  one  of  the  best  parts 
about  being  President  is  that  from  time  to 
time  you  get  to  quote  yourself — [laugh- 
ter]— ^but  as  I  said  then:  "We  believe  popu- 
lation programs  can  and  must  be  truly  vol- 
untary, cognizant  of  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  individuals  and  families,  and  re- 
spectful of  religious  and  cultural  values.'* 
Well,  that  means  no  coercive  measures  such 
as  involuntary  sterilization  and  no  use  of 
abortion  for  population  control. 

Second,  permit  me  to  mention  our  recent 
actions  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia. 
You'll  recall  that  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  and  appropriate  all 
funds  in  the  District  of  Columbia  budget, 
but  each  year  Congress  has  chosen  to  re- 
strict only  Federal  funds  in  the  DC  budget 
from  being  used  for  abortions  on  demand. 
Yet  in  practice,  the  record  is  clear.  There  is 
no  way  to  separate  Federal  from  locally 
raised  funds,  and  this  has  permitted  the 
District  to  go  right  on  financing  abortions. 
And  you  know,  I  just  felt  that  the  great 
beauty  of  this  capital  city  meant  nothing  if 
right  here,  in  this  city  that  belongs  to  all 
Americans,  the  dignity  of  human  life  was 
being  neglected  and  even  attacked.  So,  this 
year  we  took  action.  You'll  be  pleased  to 
know  that,  in  transmitting  to  Congress  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget  for  1988,  we 
made  it  clear  that  both  Federal  and  local 
funds  must  comply  with  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment. 

I  want,  third,  to  restate  our  firm  opposi- 
tion to  the  so-called.  Grove  City  legislation 
sponsored  by  Senator  Kermedy.  This  bill,  S. 
557,  would  mean  that  all  hospitals  and  col- 
leges receiving  Federal  funds,  even  those 
with  religious  affiliations,  would  be  open  to 
lawsuits  if  they  failed  to  provide  abortions. 
In  other  words,  the  legislation  would  virtu- 
ally force  these  institutions  to  provide  abor- 
tion on  demand.  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
this  one  really  touches  my  temperature 
control.  I  don't  want  to  get  started,  but  let 
me  just  say  this:  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
every  Member  of  Congress  should  oppose 


this  proabortion  Federal  intrusion.  [Ap- 
plause] Thank  you.  You  just  made  the  day 
for  some  Legislators  here.  [Laughter]  We 
support  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Danforth,  an  amendment  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  proabortion  aspects  of  that  legisla- 
tion. As  I  said  before,  this  administration 
will  oppose  any  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire individuals  or  institutions,  public  or 
private,  to  finance  or  perform  abortions. 

Now,  the  fourth  point  is  one  that  will 
come  to  you  as  especially  good  news,  a  set 
of  initiatives  that  we  will  pursue  immediate- 
ly. The  first  of  these  is  a  revision  of  the  title 
10  Family  Planning  Program  guidelines. 
Current  guidelines  require  grant  recipients 
to  provide  abortion  counseling  and  referral. 
This  policy  has  effectively  barred  family 
planning  organizations  that  will  not  engage 
in  abortion  activity  from  participating  in 
the  title  10  program.  I'm  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
publish  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register 
removing  this  bias  against  groups  that 
refuse  to  engage  in  abortion  activities.  In 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion on  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  in 
programs  where  abortion  is  a  method  of 
family  planning,  I  am  also  directing  Secre- 
tary Bowen  to  make  sure  that  the  regula- 
tions specifically  state  that  a  program  which 
does  provide  counseling  and  referral  for 
abortion  services  as  a  method  of  family 
planning  will  not  be  eligible  for  title  10 
funds. 

Then  there's  an  initiative  that  represents 
an  important  change  in  the  title  10  regula- 
tions so  that  any  organization  that  provides 
abortion-related  services  will  be  required  to 
clearly  separate  these  services  from  title  10 
programs  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  for.  At  present,  the  coexistence  of 
abortion  with  federally  supported  family 
planning  services  fosters  the  view  that  abor- 
tion is  an  acceptable  and  government-sanc- 
tioned method  of  family  planning.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  this  will  no  longer  occur,  I'm 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  regulations  that  require  grant  re- 
cipients to  separate,  financially  and  phys- 
ically, their  eligible  and  noneligible  pro- 
grams. 
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Now,  a  third  initiative  is  the  development 
of  a  thorough  and  solid  body  of  public 
health  information  on  the  effects  of  abor- 
tion on  women.  Growing  numbers  of 
women  who've  had  abortions  now  say  that 
they  have  been  misled  by  inaccurate  infor- 
mation. Making  accurate  data  on  maternal 
morbidity  available  to  women  before  an 
abortion  is  performed  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  informed  consent.  I  am,  therefore, 
directing  the  Surgeon  General  to  issue  a 
comprehensive  medical  report  on  the 
health  effects,  physical  and  emotional,  of 
abortion  on  women. 

The  final  initiative  is  a  restriction  on  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  activities  that  advo- 
cate abortion.  It  is  inconsistent  with  title  10 
for  Federal  funds  to  be  used  to  provide 
speakers  to  debate  in  opposition  to  pro-life 
speakers,  to  lobby  for  proabortion  legisla- 
tion, to  provide  transportation  to  abortion 
clinics,  or  make  reservations  at  abortion 
clinics,  to  bring  lawsuits  in  support  of  abor- 
tion as  a  family  planning  method,  or  to  pro- 
vide or  distribute  materials  that  advocate 
abortion.  And  I  am,  therefore,  directing 
Secretary  Bowen  to  publish  regulations  in 
the  Federal  Register  to  ensure  that  no  title 
10  funds  go  to  any  program  that  encour- 
ages, promotes,  or  advocates  abortion  or 
which  assists  a  woman  in  obtaining  an  abor- 
tion. 

You'll  be  pleased  to  know  that  Secretary 
Bowen  is  fully  supportive  of  my  position  on 
abortion  and  of  these  initiatives.  Secretary 
Bowen  has  agreed  that  all  necessary  work 
will  be  completed  in  time  to  publish  draft 
regulations  in  the  Federal  Register  within 
30  days.  And  Fm  also  pleased  to  say  that 
the  Secretary's  newly  appointed  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Population  Affairs  is 
Nabers  Cabaniss.  Nabers  will  be  among 
those  charged  with  implementing  these 
new  initiatives  at  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  bill  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  To  begin  with,  a  word  or  two 
of  background.  In  the  past,  we've  been  suc- 
cessful in  restricting  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  abortions  on  a  department-by-de- 
partment basis,  making  use  of  the  Hyde 
amendment.  Yet  each  year  there  have  been 
a  few  departments  and  agencies  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Hyde  amendment.  The  bill  that 


we're  submitting  to  Congress  will  change 
that.  And  listen,  if  you  will,  to  the  key  pro- 
vision: "No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions,  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term." 
In  other  words,  this  one  piece  of  legislation 
would  permanently  restrict  the  use  of  funds 
for  abortions  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  absolutely  no  exceptions. 

And  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Gordon  Humphrey,  this  bill  has  12  Senate 
cosponsors.  And  in  the  House,  the  bill  was 
introduced  by  Congressman  Henry  Hyde 
and  has  garnered  cosponsors  numbering 
124.  Yes,  opposition  is  stiff.  But  the  very 
fact  that  this  bill  has  been  introduced  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
debate  and  demonstrated  the  growing 
strength  of  the  prolife  movement  through- 
out the  country. 

Will  the  bill  pass?  The  pundits  certainly 
don't  think  so,  but  I  have  to  tell  you,  at  this 
point  in  my  career,  I'm  used  to  a  little  skep- 
ticism. [Laughter]  "The  Impossible  Became 
Inevitable" — that's  what  the  Washington 
Post  headline  said  when  our  tax  reform  was 
finally  enacted.  And  I  just  have  to  believe 
that,  given  the  fundamental  goodness  of  the 
American  people,  given  this  great  nation's 
reverence  for  life  itself,  prolife  measures 
like  this  legislation  will  become  inevitable, 
too.  So,  I  intend  to  push  for  these  prolife 
measures  just  as  hard  as  I  know  how.  Can  I 
count  on  your  support?  [Applause]  Thank 
you.  I  knew  that  was  a  foolish  question 
when  I  asked  it. 

Many  who  turn  to  abortion  do  so  in  har- 
rowing circumstances,  and  we  must  remind 
those  who  disagree  with  us,  and  sometimes 
even  ourselves,  that  we  do  not  seek  to  con- 
demn, we  do  not  seek  to  sit  in  judgment. 
Yes,  we  must  take  our  stand  without  apol- 
ogy. Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  our  duty  to 
rise  above  bitterness  and  reproach,  to  call 
upon  all  Americans  to  come  together  in  a 
spirit  of  helping  and  understanding.  For  we 
know  that  in  this  great  and  good  nation, 
positive  solutions  to  the  tragedy  of  abortion 
can  be  found. 

If  I  could,  I'd  like  to  leave  with  you  a 
quotation  that  means  a  great  deal  to  me. 
These  are  the  words  of  my  friend,  the  late 
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Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  of  New  York. 
"The  gift  of  life,  God's  special  gift,  is  no  less 
beautiful  when  it  is  accompanied  by  illness 
or  weakness,  hunger  or  poverty,  mental  or 
physical  handicaps,  loneliness  or  old  age. 
Indeed,  at  these  times,  human  life  gains 
extra  splendor  as  it  requires  our  special 
care,  concern,  and  reverence.  It  is  in  and 
through  the  weakest  of  human  vessels  that 
the  Lord  continues  to  reveal  the  power  of 
His  love." 

The  weakest  of  human  vessels — surely 
there  is  no  human  life  more  frail  and  vul- 
nerable than  that  of  an  infant  still  in  its 
mother's  womb.  And  surely  it  is  our  task  to 


appeal  to  the  goodness  we  know  we  can 
find  in  every  American  and  to  call  upon  the 
power  of  His  love. 

I  thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you  all  for 
what  you're  doing. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:50  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  a  basal  cell  carcinoma  on  his  nose. 
He  also  referred  to  Representative  Henry  J. 
Hyde  of  Illinois,  who  participated  in  the 
congressional  hearings  on  the  Iran-contra 
controversy. 


Remarks  to  the  Central  American  Peace  Scholarship  Program 

Participants 

July  30,  1987 


I  know  that  all  the  students  here  have 
been  studying  the  language  as  well  as  tech- 
nical skills,  so  you'll  probably  understand 
my  English  much  better  than  my  Spanish. 
But  I'm  going  to  have  a  try  at  it  anyway: 
Buenos  dias,  y  bienvenidos  en  la  Casa 
Blanca.  [Good  day,  and  welcome  to  the 
White  House.]  It's  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
welcome  all  of  you  here — Senators  and 
Congressmen  and  the  private  citizens  and 
government  officials  who've  worked  so  hard 
throughout  the  years  to  further  the  cause  of 
peace  in  Central  America.  And  all  of  us  are 
especially  pleased  to  welcome  these  fine 
young  men  and  women,  our  neighbors  from 
the  south,  who've  come  to  study  in  the 
United  States.  We  see  in  you  the  hope  and 
the  future  of  Central  America. 

The  room  we're  meeting  in  couldn't  be 
more  full  of  historical  significance.  We  call 
it  the  Roosevelt  Room,  after  two  of  our 
United  States  Presidents,  Teddy  and  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt.  They  came  from  opposite  po- 
litical parties.  One  was  a  Republican,  the 
other  a  Democrat.  There  were  a  lot  of 
things  they  probably  wouldn't  have  agreed 
on,  but  there  was  one  subject  on  which 
they  saw  eye  to  eye:  that  from  Tierra  del 
Fuego  to  the  upper  reaches  of  Baffin  Bay, 
we  are  all  Americans,  brothers  and  sisters 


with  a  shared  history  and  a  common  birth- 
right— freedom. 

Our  efforts  to  protect  that  birthright,  to 
make  it  real  for  every  American,  is  what 
brings  us  here  together  today.  In  1983  I 
appointed  the  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America — what's  become 
known  as  the  Kissinger  commission — to 
help  us  come  to  a  better  understanding  of 
that  troubled  region.  Their  report  was  blunt 
and  compelling:  The  crisis  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is,  to  quote  them,  "real  and  acute"  and 
"the  stakes  are  large,  for  the  United  States, 
for  the  hemisphere,  and  most  poignantly, 
for  the  people  of  Central  America."  The 
roots  of  that  crisis,  the  complex  problems  of 
the  region — economic,  social,  political,  and 
military — are  all  part  of  a  "seamless  web," 
the  report  said,  requiring  a  sustained  re- 
sponse in  all  areas,  from  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world. 

We  responded  immediately  with  a  mul- 
tiyear,  multibillion-doUar  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance,  and  one  that  we  hope  to 
extend  and  expand  in  the  nineties.  Based 
on  the  Kissinger  commission  recommenda- 
tions. Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
have  worked  together  to  develop  programs 
that  have  strengthened  democratic  institu- 
tions; helped  stabilize  economies;  and  im- 
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proved  health  and  nutrition;  built  better 
housing,  water,  sewage,  and  other  infra- 
structures. The  fact  is,  our  military  assist- 
ance has  only  been  a  modest  fraction  of  our 
overall  economic  aid. 

Dr.  Silber,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  was  the  inspiration  for  this 
scholarship  program.  Senator  Kasten,  who  is 
also  here  with  us  today,  was  instrumental  in 
Congress  making  it  a  reality.  And  since  the 
program  has  started,  over  4,100  Central 
American  students  have  studied  in  the 
United  States,  many  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Father  Harold  Bradley,  of  George- 
town University.  Congratulations  to  you  all! 

I  know  the  students  have  learned  much 
in  their  studies  here,  but  sometimes  I  think 
an  even  greater  benefit  of  these  programs  is 
the  education  it  gives  us  in  the  United 
States,  because  seeing  you  here  brings  the 
reality  of  your  homelands — the  great  hope 
and  the  great  peril — so  much  closer  to  us 
all.  Seeing  you  here,  we  realize  that  we 
cannot  be  agnostic  in  this  struggle,  that  we 
cannot  be  aloof  and  uncaring;  because  in  a 
very  real  sense,  our  fates  and  our  futures 
are  intertwined  as  one. 

It  was  this  face-to-face  contact,  this  im- 
mersion in  the  problems  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, that  forged  the  bipartisan  consensus  of 
the  Kissinger  commission — representatives 
of  both  parties  united  on  common  ground. 
It's  important  to  remember  some  of  the 
men  who  did  such  fine  work  on  that  Com- 
mission: AFL-CIO  president  Lane  Kirkland; 
Governor  Bill  Clements  of  Texas;  Robert 
Strauss,  then  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
party;  the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Potter  Stewart;  Dr.  John  Silber,  of  course; 
and  Richard  M.  Scammon.  That  list  isn't 
complete,  but  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
stature  and  wide  representation  of  the 
Commission.  Democrat  and  Republican, 
representing  government,  academia,  busi- 
ness, and  labor — they  defined  the  bipartisan 
mainstream  response  to  the  crisis  in  Central 
America,  one  that  this  administration  has 
been  diligently  following.  There  was  no  par- 
tisan disagreement  on  their  assignment  to 
the  crisis.  It  had  both  indigenous  and  for- 
eign roots.  And  with  the  exception  of  two 
members,  there  was  no  disagreement  on 
the  need  for  a  sustained  response  that  in- 
cluded both  economic  and  military  aid. 


Finally,  I  just  want  to  say  to  you  students: 
Since  you Ve  been  in  places  like  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Pewaukee,  Wisconsin,  I 
know  you  Ve  seen  the  heart  of  America.  I 
come  from  that  neighborhood  myself, 
which  is  between  those  two  States — Illinois. 
But  I  know  that  Americans  are  so  pleased 
that  you  Ve  been  able  to  be  here  so  that 
they  can  get  to  know  you  better.  This  is  just 
the  kind  of  freedom  that  we  as  a  country 
believe  in:  giving  a  helping  hand  so  that 
you,  in  turn,  can  help  those  in  your  coun- 
tries. 

And  I'm  going  to  be  brave  again,  maybe 
foolhardy,  and  say  that  though  you'll  soon 
be  traveling  back  to  your  own  countries, 
siempre  estaran  en  nuestros  corazones. 
Vayan  con  Dios\  [you  will  always  be  in  our 
hearts.  Go  with  God!] 

Thank  you  all.  God  bless  you. 

[At  this  point,  Oscar  Rosales,  representing 
the  students,  thanked  the  President  for  the 
opportunity  to  study  in  the  United  States.] 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  how  serious  is 
your  nose,  sir?  How  are  you  feeling,  sir? 
How  are  you  feeling,  sir?  How  serious  is 
your  nose? 

The  President.  Oh,  my  nose  gets  laughs  all 
the  time.  [Laughter]  What  he's  talking 
about  is  I  went  out  in  the  sun  too  much 
and — [laughter] — had  to  do  a  little  peeling 
here  on  the  end  of  my  nose. 

Q.  How  concerned  are  you  about  tomor- 
row, sir? 

The  President.  No  more  than  about  any 
other  tomorrow — [laughter] 

Q.  How  do  you  feel? 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  stay  overnight  in  the 
hospital? 

The  President.  and  even  a  little  finer 

and  inspired  after  coming  in  here  with 
these  young  people. 

Thank  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:35  p.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House.  In 
the  exchange  with  reporters  following  his 
remarks,  the  President  referred  to  the  basal 
cell  carcinoma  on  his  nose,  which  was  re- 
moved at  Rethesda  Naval  Medical  Center 
on  July  31. 
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Statement  on  Poverty  and  Income  Statistics  for  1986 
July  30,  1987 


The  official  1986  poverty  and  income  sta- 
tistics released  today  demonstrate,  once 
again,  that  sustained,  noninflationary 
growth  is  the  Government's  single  best  tool 
for  fighting  poverty  and  building  a  better 
life  for  our  nation's  families. 

The  poverty  rate  is  down  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row.  The  1.6  percentage  point 
drop  in  poverty  over  the  last  3  years  is  the 
largest  sustained  improvement  since  1970. 
Low-income  whites,  blacks,  and  Hispanics, 
both  children  and  adults,  all  have  shared  in 
these  gains.  Median  family  income,  after  ad- 
justments for  inflation,  increased  by  4.2  per- 
cent in  1986,  the  largest  increase  since 
1972.  This  is  the  fourth  straight  year  in  a 
row  that  real  median  family  income  has  in- 


creased.  Since   1982  all  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  have  made  real  gains. 

The  positive  news  that  we  received  today 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  news  we 
heard  not  long  ago  when  spiraling  inflation 
and  economic  stagnation  took  a  heavy  toll 
on  all  Americans,  and  particularly  the  poor. 
Between  1979  and  1980,  the  increase  in 
poverty  was  the  most  dramatic  since  we 
began  keeping  such  records,  and  the  drop 
in  real  median  family  income  was  near  rec- 
ordbreaking.  Our  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram slowed  and  eventually  reversed  these 
negative  trends.  I  remain  fully  committed 
to  ensure  that  our  nation's  citizens  do  not 
suffer  the  ravages  of  stagflation. 


Nomination  of  John  K.  Meagher  To  Be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury 
July  31  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  John  K.  Meagher  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Legislative  Affairs).  Upon  his  confirmation, 
the  President  will  designate  him  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  would 
succeed  J.  Michael  Hudson. 

Since  1981  Mr.  Meagher  has  been  vice 
president-government  relations  at  the  LTV 
Corp.  in  Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this,  he 
was    with    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 


Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  as 
minority  counsel  and  staff  director,  1974- 
1981,  and  as  assistant  minority  counsel, 
1972-1974. 

Mr.  Meagher  graduated  from  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  (B.A.,  1963)  and  the 
Marshall- Wythe  School  of  Law  at  William 
and  Mary  (J.D.,  1965).  He  was  born  August 
29,  1941,  in  Syracuse,  NY.  Mr.  Meagher  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Alexandria,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Peter  R.  Sommer  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador  to 

Malta 

July  31,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Peter  R.  Sommer,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Malta.  He  would  succeed  Gary 


L.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Sommer  began  his  career  as  a  re- 
search analyst  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  North  Atlan- 
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tic  Treaty  Organization  in  Paris,  France, 
1965-1967.  He  returned  to  Washington  and 
served  as  staff  assistant  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  1967-1970.  He 
returned  to  NATO  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  as 
a  defense  planning  analyst,  1970-1975.  Mr. 
Sommer  was  then  appointed  assistant  for 
African  affairs  at  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  Department  of  Defense, 
1975-1978.  He  served  as  political-military 
attache  at  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
London,   England,   1978-1982.   Since   1982 


he  has  been  Director  for  European  and 
Soviet  Affairs,  National  Security  Council,  at 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  Sommer  graduated  from  George 
Washington  University  (B.A.,  1962)  and  at- 
tended L'Institut  d'Etudes  Politiques  in 
Paris,  France,  from  1962  to  1963.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Mr.  Sommer  was  born 
March  17,  1938,  in  Washington,  DC.  He  has 
two  children  and  resides  in  Washington, 
DC. 


Appointment  of  Elizabeth  I.  Board  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Media  and  Broadcast  Relations 
July  31,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Elizabeth  I.  Board  to  be  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Media  and 
Broadcast  Relations. 

Miss  Board  has  served  as  Director  of  the 
White  House  Television  Office  since  Janu- 
ary of  1985  and  was  first  named  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  in  November 
1985.  Miss  Board  worked  for  NBC  News 
from  1979  to  1984,  first  as  senior  unit  man- 
ager and  later  as  network  news  editor.  Pre- 
viously, she  was  director  of  creative  services 


for  WMAL  and  executive  producer  of  the 
Washington  Redskins  Radio  Network.  She 
was  also  an  account  executive  at  WRC 
Radio  and  executive  producer  of  "Empa- 
thy" on  WWDC  Radio. 

Miss  Board  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Colorado  (B.A.,  magna  cum  laude,  1974), 
Stanford  University  Broadcasting  and  Film 
Institute,  and  George  Washington  Universi- 
ty (M.B.A.,  1981).  A  native  of  Front  Royal, 
VA,   she  now  resides  in  Washington,   DC. 


Nomination  of  R.  James  Woolsey  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Foundation 
July  31  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  R.  James  Woolsey  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  2  years.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Since  1979  Mr.  Woolsey  has  been  a  part- 
ner in  the  law  firm  of  Shea  &  Gardner  in 
Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  he  was  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1977-1979. 
From  1973  to  1977,  Mr.  Woolsey  was  an 


associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Shea  &  Gard- 
ner. 

Mr.  Woolsey  graduated  from  Stanford 
University  (B.A.,  1963)  and  Yale  University 
Law  School  (LL.B.,  1968).  He  served  in  the 
United  States  Army  from  1968  to  1970.  Mr. 
Woolsey  was  born  on  September  21,  1941, 
in  Tulsa,  OK.  He  is  married,  has  three  chil- 
dren, and  currently  resides  in  Chevy  Chase, 
MD. 
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Appointment  of  Three  Members  of  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory 
Council  on  Education 
July  31,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Intergovernmental  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  for  terms  ex- 
piring July  27,  1991: 

James  D.  Nowlan,  of  Illinois.  He  would  succeed 
Ralph  J.  Perk.  Since  1986  Mr.  Nowlan  has  been 
a  professor  at  Knox  College  in  Galesburg,  IL. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  director  of  graduate  pro- 
grams in  public  administration  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  1981-1985.  Mr.  Nowlan 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana  (B.A.,  1963)  and  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois (M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1973).  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  1966-1968.  Mr.  Nowlan  was  born 
September  8,  1941,  in  Kewanee,  IL.  He  resides 
in  Little  York,  IL. 

William  M.  Cooper,  of  Montana.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Betty  R.  Sepulveda.  Since  1984  Mr. 
Cooper  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Kali- 


spell  School  District  No.  5  in  Kalispell,  MT. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Libby  School  District  No.  4  in  Libby,  MT.  Mr. 
Cooper  graduated  from  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Fredonia  (B.S.,  1962)  and  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  (M.A., 
1969).  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  1963-1966. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  born  November  9,  1940,  in 
Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Kalispell, 
MT. 

Dorothy  F.  Zumwalt,  of  Oklahoma.  She  would 
succeed  Mary  C  Tucker.  Since  1982  Mrs.  Zum- 
walt has  been  an  instructor  with  Tulsa  Junior 
College  in  Tulsa,  OK.  Prior  to  this  she  was  an 
instructor  at  Sapulpa  High  School  in  Sapulpa, 
OK.  Mrs.  Zumwalt  graduated  from  Oklahoma 
Baptist  University  (B.A.,  1953).  She  was  born 
October  21,  1931,  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK.  Mrs. 
Zumwalt  is  married,  has  three  children,  and 
resides  in  Sapulpa,  OK. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  United  States  Arctic 
Research  Plan 
July  31,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  109  of  PubHc 
Law  98-373,  the  Arctic  Research  and  Policy 
Act  of  1984,  I  transmit  herewith  the  United 
States  Arctic  Research  Plan.  It  is  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Interagency  Arctic  Re- 
search Policy  Committee,  which  is  chaired 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
Plan  was  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
Arctic  Research  Commission,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  residents  of  the 
Arctic,  the  private  sector,  and  public  inter- 
est groups.  It  is  a  comprehensive  statement 


of  national  needs  and  priorities  in  the  areas 
of  national  security,  rational  resource  devel- 
opment, and  acquisition  of  new  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  Arctic.  As  noted  in  the 
report,  the  Plan  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  Federal  agencies  as  they  plan 
and  perform  their  Arctic  programs  and  mis- 
sions; it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  commitment 
by  the  Administration. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
July  31,  1987. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Request 
July  31  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:     (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

In  accordance  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Government  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act,  I  am  transmitting  the  re- 
quest for  supplemental  appropriations  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  in  the  amount  of  $51,236,000  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  funds.  This  transmittal 
does  not  represent  an  endorsement  of  the 
contents. 

Also,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  reit- 
erate my  request  that  the  Congress  ensure 
that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  used  for  abortion 


unless  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 
Thus,  I  will  support  an  amendment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia's  appropriations  bill 
that  restricts  the  use  of  both  the  District's 
Federal  and  locally  generated  funds  for 
abortion. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  George  Bush,  President  of  the 
Senate. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters 
July  31  1987 


Iran  Arms  and  Contra  Aid  Controversy 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  hearings  are  about 
over  on  Capitol  Hill.  Have  you  heard  any 
evidence  that  any  laws  were  violated  in  the 
\xdin-contra  affair? 

The  President.  You  know  I  don't  take 
questions  at  these  photo  opportunities,  but 
when  you  ask  a  question  like  that,  I  haven't 
heard  a  single  word  that  indicated  in  any  of 
the  testimony  that  laws  were  broken. 

Q.  In  that  case,  do  you  think  Colonel 
North,  Admiral  Poindexter,  or  others  de- 
serve pardons  at  this  point  just  to  prevent 
any  kind  of  prosecution? 

The  President.  I  am  going  to  speak  out  on 
that  whole  subject  and  the  subject  of  this 
whole  affair. 

Q.  When? 


The  President.  When  the  hearings  are 
over. 

The  President's  Health 

Q.  Are  you  at  all  worried  about  your  sur- 
gery this  afternoon,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Are  you  at  all  worried  about  your  sur- 
gery this  afternoon? 

The  President.  No,  it  seems  a  little  over- 
dignified  to  call  what's  going  to  happen  sur- 
gery. They're  going  to  scrape  a  little  patch 
on  my  nose. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House,  prior 
to  discussions  with  President  El  Hadj  Omar 
Bongo  of  Gabon. 
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Remarks  Following  Discussions  With  President  El  Hadj  Omar 
Bongo  of  Gabon 
July  31,  1987 


President  Reagan.  President  El  Hadj 
Omar  Bongo  has  been  a  very  welcome 
guest  at  the  White  House.  This  has  been  a 
long-awaited  visit  that  has  given  us  a 
chance  to  return  the  generous  hospitality 
President  Bongo  personally  accorded  to  so 
many  representatives  of  this  and  earlier  ad- 
ministrations. 

For  20  years  President  Bongo  has  led  his 
country  in  an  era  of  stability  and  progress. 
Under  his  leadership,  Gabon  has  consistent- 
ly encouraged  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
regional  disputes,  siding  with  reason,  dialog, 
and  moderation  over  bloodshed,  war,  and 
terror.  Recognizing  this,  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  asked  President  Bongo  to 
help  find  a  solution  to  the  conflict  in  Chad. 

President  Bongo  has  been  a  champion  of 
African  development  and  has  worked  tire- 
lessly for  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  all 
Africans.  The  United  States  and  Gabon 
have  cooperated  closely  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  these  noble  goals.  We  have  enjoyed 
a  positive  and  friendly  relationship  for  the 
past  two  decades,  a  relationship  that  has 
served  both  our  countries  well.  Fve  greatly 
valued  President  Bongo's  advice  and  coun- 
sel concerning  America's  role  in  Africa's  po- 
litical and  economic  development. 

Today  President  Bongo  and  I  found  our- 
selves in  harmony  about  many  of  the  key 
issues  that  confront  Africa.  We  agreed  that 
economic  reform,  which  is  the  best  hope  for 
growth,  self-sufficiency,  and  full  economic 
sovereignty,  must  proceed.  The  United 
States  has  encouraged  reform  through  spe- 
cial aid  funds  and  increased  contributions  to 
international  financial  institutions.  Gabon  is 
contributing,  as  well,  by  setting  an  example, 
taking  positive  steps  toward  reform  on  its 
own  and  in  coordination  with  the  IMF 
[International  Monetary  Fund].  We  admire 
this  commitment  and  wish  President  Bongo 
great  success.  For  our  own  part,  we  will 
soon  be  signing  a  bilateral  debt  reschedul- 
ing agreement  with  Gabon.  The  U.S.  inves- 
tors have  had  a  favorable  experience  in 
Gabon.  President  Bongo  is  working  to  make 


the  investment  climate  even  more  attrac- 
tive, and  we're  working  with  him  to  pro- 
mote increased  U.S.  investment  there. 

President  Bongo  and  I  also  reviewed  the 
situation  in  southern  Africa.  We  share  the 
conviction  that  negotiated,  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  the  disputes  that  afflict  that  region 
are  urgently  and  clearly  possible.  The  evil 
of  apartheid  is  no  exception.  President 
Bongo  and  I  are  committed  to  working  to- 
gether, along  with  other  African  leaders  of 
good  will,  to  set  the  region  on  a  peaceful 
course. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  stand 
unequivocally  by  the  side  of  Africa,  with 
our  counsel,  our  friendship,  and  our  assist- 
ance. Constructive  meetings,  like  the  one  I 
held  today  with  President  Bongo,  bolster 
that  commitment.  I  was  very  much  heart- 
ened by  our  discussions  and  pleased  to  have 
President  Bongo  as  our  guest. 

President  Bongo.  Mr.  President,  I'm 
deeply  touched  by  the  attention  lavished 
upon  us  and  friendship  and  sympathy  that 
my  delegation  and  myself  have  received 
during  this  official  visit,  which  is  now  begin- 
ning, which  it  is  my  privilege  to  carry  out 
throughout  your  great  and  beautiful  coun- 
try. I'm  also  touched  by  your  kind  words 
towards  me,  and  touched  also  by  the  confi- 
dence you  displayed  toward  my  country. 
May  I  thank  you  for  this,  Mr.  President,  and 
tell  you,  in  turn,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Gabon  and  in  my  own  name,  how  much 
esteem  and  friendship  we  feel  towards  you 
personally  and  towards  the  American 
people. 

In  you,  the  American  people  finds  its  per- 
fect embodiment,  because  beyond  your 
great  statesmanlike  qualities,  it  has  found 
the  leader  which  has  given  back  confidence 
and  greatness  and  dignity  back  to  the 
American  nation.  No  country  can  stand  idly 
by  and  watch  what  is  going  on  in  the 
United  States,  and  Gabon  watches  with 
keen  interest,  the  deep  and  rapid  shifts 
taking  place  under  your  leadership  within 
American  society. 
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In  this  political  world  in  which  we  live, 
the  United  States  built  its  own  nation, 
predicated  upon  the  diversity  of  origins  of 
your  people.  Thus,  you  have  become  an  ex- 
ample for  all  countries  which  love  liberty, 
solidarity,  and  peace.  Therefore,  speaking  as 
a  leader  of  an  African  nation,  may  I  state 
that  we  follow  very  carefully  all  your  efforts 
to  put  an  end  not  only  to  apartheid  and 
regional  conflicts  but  also  to  put  an  end  to 
the  steady  deterioration  of  the  economic  sit- 
uation of  the  African  continent. 

For  our  part,  Mr.  President,  we  have  set 
up  with  the  IMF  an  austerity  program 
which  imposes  drastic  constraints  upon  us  if 
we  want  to  preserve  the  future.  The  IMF 
and  the  Paris  and  London  Clubs  have  been 
made  aware  of  our  determination  and  of 
our  will  to  honor  our  commitments.  In  this 
connection,  may  I  tell  you  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate to  the  full  extent  of  the  impact  the 
rescheduling  measures  taken,  vis-a-vis  our 
debt,  that  you  were  kind  enough  to  under- 
take in  this  very  difficult  situation.  We  wish, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  spirit  of  solidarity  to 
prevail  in  the  end  and  for  our  export  com- 
modities to  gain  access  to  world  markets 
and  their  remunerative  level.  Solidarity, 
indeed,  must  become  the  reality  in  relation- 
ships among  states. 

In  this  connection,  distance  between  our 
two  countries,  the  difference  in  our  levels 
of  development,  and  in  our  respective  eco- 


nomic impact  must  not  be  an  obstacle  to 
cooperation  in  many  areas.  Gabon  is  a 
peaceful  and  peace-loving  country,  stable, 
and  a  welcoming  country;  and  there  is  secu- 
rity in  Gabon.  Gabon  is  the  special  preserve 
of  no  one.  Gabon  seeks  to  diversify  its  part- 
ners, and  in  this  connection,  we  know  that 
there  is  a  place  for  your  country.  The 
United  States,  indeed,  can  bring  us  their 
know-how,  their  technology,  and  their  cap- 
itals in  order  to  contribute  to  our  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  and 
Gabon  have  for  some  years  now  enjoyed  a 
harmonious  relationship.  We  have  a  few 
American  companies  in  Gabon  already. 
What  I  wish  for  in  the  future  is  to  see  our 
relations  enjoy  a  new  impetus,  particularly 
after  we  sign  the  bilateral  agreement  on 
treaty  protection  and  investments.  Finally, 
Mr.  President,  may  I  express  my  best 
wishes  for  your  personal  happiness  and  your 
success,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great 
American  people,  and  stronger  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  1:30  p.m. 
at  the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House. 
President  Bongo  spoke  in  French,  and  his 
remarks  were  translated  by  an  interpreter. 
Earlier,  the  two  Presidents  met  in  the  Oval 
Office  and  then  had  lunch  in  the  Resi- 
dence. 


Proclamation  5686 — Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day,  1987 
July  31,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  33  European  countries  signed 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  These 
nations  thereby  conmiitted  themselves  to 
observe  important  standards  of  internation- 
al conduct  and  to  respect  basic  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  at  home. 
They   also   pledged   themselves   to   pursue 


practical  steps  to  reduce  the  barriers  by 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  divided  Europe 
into  East  and  West,  denying  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion and  limiting  contact  between  peoples. 
The  Helsinki  Final  Act  embodies  its  sig- 
natories* agreement  that  freedom  and 
human  rights  are  the  best  guarantors  of 
peace.  It  mandated  that  these  freedoms, 
routinely  enjoyed  by  the  peoples  of  the 
West,  be  recognized  and  respected  as  well 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
After  more  than  a  decade,  though  there 
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have  been  some  limited  gains,  that  mandate 
has  not  been  fulfilled. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet-dominat- 
ed governments  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
systematically  violated  many  of  their  most 
fundamental  Helsinki  pledges.  Freedoms  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion,  and  belief  are 
constrained.  Loved  ones,  families,  and 
friends  are  kept  apart.  The  flow  of  ideas 
and  information  is  restricted.  The  right  of 
the  individual  to  depart  from  and  return  to 
his  own  country  is  denied.  Helsinki  moni- 
tors and  other  prisoners  of  conscience  con- 
tinue to  languish  in  prisons,  labor  camps, 
psychiatric  hospitals,  and  internal  exile, 
merely  for  expressing  their  political  and  re- 
ligious beliefs.  In  Perm  Camp  36-1,  the 
most  brutal  of  the  labor  camps  in  the 
Gulag,  ten  political  prisoners — three  of 
whom  were  Helsinki  monitors — ^have  died 
in  the  last  3  years.  Harsh  treatment  and 
lack  of  medical  care  threaten  the  lives  of 
those  remaining  in  the  camp. 

These  and  other  violations  have  exacted  a 
fearsome  and  tragic  human  cost,  and  they 
reflect  a  disregard  for  the  fundamental 
principle  that  in  order  for  any  of  a  nation's 
international  agreements  to  be  respected, 
all  must  be  observed.  The  continuing  viola- 
tions of  Helsinki  obligations  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet-dominated  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  place  in  doubt  those  na- 
tions' faithful  observance  of  their  interna- 
tional obligations  in  every  sphere. 

The  third  Follow-up  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  has  been  underway  in  Vienna  since 
November  1986.  The  primary  aim  of  the 


United  States  and  its  NATO  Allies  in 
Vienna  is  to  secure  compliance  by  the  East 
with  the  commitments  made  at  Helsinki,  so 
that  citizens  in  all  the  signatory  states  can 
enjoy  the  fundamental  freedoms  agreed  to 
in  the  Final  Act. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
151,  has  designated  August  1,  1987,  as  "Hel- 
sinki Human  Rights  Day"  and  has  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  its  observance. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  August  1,  1987,  as  Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day  and  reaffirm  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  universal  observance  of 
the  values  enshrined  in  the  Final  Act.  These 
values  are  fundamental  to  our  way  of  life 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  to  peoples 
around  the  world.  In  renewing  our  dedica- 
tion with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities,  let  us  call  upon  all  signa- 
tories of  the  Final  Act  to  match  deeds  with 
words  and  to  respect  in  full  its  solemn  prin- 
ciples and  provisions. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirty-first  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:32  p.m.,  August  3,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  August  1. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Welfare  Reform 
August  I  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Americans  always  have  cared  about  the 
less  fortunate,  and  Fm  sure  it'll  deeply  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  many  of  you  to  know  the 
kind  of  progress  we've  made  during  the 
past  6y2  years  in  helping  the  poor.  We  have 
between  4  and  6  million  fewer  low-income 
families  on  the  Federal  income  tax  rolls. 


We've  tamed  inflation  rates  that  were  dev- 
astating the  purchasing  power  of  those  least 
able  to  afi^ord  the  basic  necessities  of  life 
and  reversed  an  upward  spiral  in  the 
number  of  poor  people  that  began  in  1979. 
The  official  statistics  released  on  Thursday 
show  that  the  poverty  rate  is  down  for  the 
third  year  in   a  row.   The   1.6-percent  age 
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drop  in  poverty  over  the  last  3  years  is  the 
largest  sustained  improvement  since  1970. 
And  median  family  income,  adjusted  for  in- 
flation, rose  by  4.2  percent  in  1986 — the 
largest  increase  since  1972. 

All  of  us  can  be  pleased  with  this 
progress;  pleased  but  not  satisfied.  More 
must  be  done  to  reduce  poverty  and  de- 
pendency and,  believe  me,  nothing  is  more 
important  than  welfare  reform.  It's  now 
common  knowledge  that  our  welfare 
system  has  itself  become  a  poverty  trap — a 
creator  and  reinforcer  of  dependency — and 
that's  why  last  year,  in  my  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  I  called  for  an  overhaul  of 
our  welfare  system. 

Since  that  time,  I've  sent  to  Congress  a 
carefully  designed  package  of  proposals  that 
rejects  the  old  Federal  approach  of  sweep- 
ing solutions  dictated  from  Washington.  The 
central  point  of  our  new  proposal — as  out- 
lined in  our  earlier  study  "Up  From  De- 
pendency" and  now  embodied  in  our  legis- 
lative proposal,  the  Low-Income  Opportuni- 
ty Improvement  Act — is  a  provision  that 
will  allow  States  and  localities  to  test  new 
ideas  for  reducing  welfare  dependency. 
Through  experimental  changes,  through 
carefully  tested  and  evaluated  demonstra- 
tions, this  new  approach  can  determine 
what  does  work  in  reducing  welfare  de- 
pendency. When  the  National  Governors' 
Association  met  last  weekend  in  Michigan, 
they  gave  substantial  support  to  our  plans 
to  give  them  greater  flexibility  and  they 
promised  to  work  closely  with  us  and  the 
Congress. 

But,  while  we  must  let  loose  the  creative 
energies  of  our  States  and  localities,  I  think 
there  are  some  critical  improvements  we 
can  make  at  the  Federal  level.  Under  the 
laws  now  in  place,  all  mothers  who  have 
children  under  age  6  are  exempt  from  par- 
ticipating in  work  activities  that — as  several 
demonstration  projects  have  shown — can 
help  Aid  For  Dependent  Children,  AFDC, 
recipients  become  more  self-reliant.  Fewer 
than  one-fifth  of  all  recipients  now  partici- 
pate in  work  activities.  We  must  lift  this 
counterproductive  exemption  and  thereby 
get  early  help  to  these  women  and  their 
children  before  they  become  chronically 
dependent  on  welfare.  We  must  also  reform 
work   requirements   so    that   long   gaps    in 


school  or  in  other  work-related  experiences 
no  longer  occur — and  so  too,  work  opportu- 
nities for  AFDC  recipients  must  be  expand- 
ed. We  must  give  teenagers  on  AFDC  who 
have  not  completed  high  school  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  schooling  and  older 
recipients  to  participate  in  employment  and 
training  activities.  Two  proposals  we've  sent 
to  the  Congress — GROW,  or  Greater  Op- 
portunities Through  Work,  in  AFDC  and 
the  AFDC  Youth  Training  Initiative— will 
allow  us  to  do  all  of  these  things. 

So  too,  changes  in  our  child  support  en- 
forcement system  can  reduce  welfare  de- 
pendency. Parents  who  bring  children  into 
the  world  have  a  responsibility  for  these 
children,  whether  they  live  with  them  or 
not.  The  administration  is  taking  steps  to 
ensure  that  States  are  able  to  do  a  better 
job  in  locating  absent  parents,  establishing 
paternity,  and  collecting  child  support  on 
behalf  of  AFDC  recipients.  We  also  have 
asked  the  Congress  for  new  laws  that  would 
increase  child  support  award  amounts  for 
both  welfare  and  non welfare  families. 

Now  the  question  I  ask  about  any  welfare 
reform  proposal  is:  Will  it  help  people 
become  self-sufficient  and  lead  a  full  life,  or 
will  it  keep  them  down  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendency? I'm  afraid  that  several  Members 
of  Congress  have  suggested  some  proposals 
that,  while  claiming  to  require  work-related 
activities,  would  make  staying  on  welfare 
more  attractive.  Their  misguided  compas- 
sion would  only  bring  more  people  into  the 
welfare  system,  encourage  them  to  stay  on 
the  welfare  rolls  longer,  and  discourage 
work.  For  example,  the  Democratic  House 
bill  contains  no  demonstration  authority  at 
all  and  another  Senate  bill  only  a  very  limit- 
ed one. 

AFDC  work  program  reforms  that  em- 
phasize early  intervention  to  prevent  wel- 
fare dependency,  child  support  enforce- 
ment improvements  to  provide  children  the 
help  that  they  need,  and  demonstration 
projects  that  give  us  the  information  neces- 
sary to  make  changes  in  the  national  wel- 
fare system:  that  is  my  welfare  reform  strat- 
egy; I  hope  it  has  your  support. 
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Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 


Note:    The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Proclamation  5687— Thanksgiving  Day,  1987 
July  28,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  one  of  our  most  be- 
loved holidays,  an  occasion  set  aside  by 
Americans  from  earliest  times  to  thank  our 
Maker  prayerfully  and  humbly  for  the  bless- 
ings and  the  care  He  bestows  on  us  and  on 
our  beautiful,  bountiful  land.  Through  the 
decades,  through  the  centuries,  in  log 
cabins,  country  churches,  cathedrals,  homes, 
and  halls,  the  American  people  have  paused 
to  give  thanks  to  God,  in  times  of  peace  and 
plenty  or  of  danger  and  distress. 

Acknowledgement  of  dependence  on 
God's  favor  was,  in  fact,  our  fledgling  Na- 
tion's very  first  order  of  business.  When  the 
delegates  to  the  First  Continental  Congress 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  1774,  they  overcame 
discord  by  uniting  in  prayer  for  our  coun- 
try. Despite  the  differences  among  them  as 
they  began  their  work,  they  found  common 
voice  in  the  35th  Psalm,  which  concludes 
with  a  verse  of  joyous  gratitude,  "And  my 
tongue  shall  speak  of  thy  righteousness  and 
of  thy  praise  all  the  day  long." 

This  year,  of  course,  our  Thanksgiving 
Day  celebration  coincides  with  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution.  In  1789  the  gov- 
ernment established  by  that  great  charter 
of  freedom,  and  "the  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty with  which  we  are  blessed,"  were  cited 
by  George  Washington  in  the  first  Presiden- 
tial Thanksgiving  Proclamation  as  among 
"the  great  and  various  favors"  conferred 
upon  us  by  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  Nations. 
As  we  thank  the  God  our  first  President 
called  "that  great  and  glorious  Being,  who 
is  the  beneficent  Author  of  all  the  good  that 
was,  that  is,  or  that  will  be,"  we  have  even 
greater  cause  for  gratitude  than  the  fresh 
triumphs  that  inspired  Washington's  prose. 


We  have  seen  the  splendor  of  our  natural 
resources  spread  across  the  tables  of  the 
world,  and  we  have  seen  the  splendor  of 
freedom  coursing  with  new  vigor  through 
the  channels  of  history.  The  cause  for  which 
we  give  thanks,  for  which  so  many  of  our 
citizens  through  the  years  have  given  their 
lives,  has  endured  200  years — a  blessing  to 
us  and  a  light  to  all  mankind. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1987,  let  us,  in  this 
unbroken  chain  of  observance,  dedicate 
ourselves  to  honor  anew  the  Author  of  Lib- 
erty and  to  publicly  acknowledge  our  debt 
to  all  those  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  in 
our  behalf.  May  our  gratitude  always  be 
coupled  with  petitions  for  divine  guidance 
and  protection  for  our  Nation  and  with 
ready  help  for  our  neighbors  in  time  of 
need. 

Now,  Therefore,  /,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday,  November  26, 
1987,  as  a  National  Day  of  Thanksgiving, 
and  I  call  upon  the  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation  to  gather  together  in  homes  and 
places  of  worship  on  that  day  of  thanks  to 
affirm  by  their  prayers  and  their  gratitude 
the  many  blessings  God  has  bestowed  upon 
us. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:49  p.m.,  August  3,  198T\ 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  August  3. 
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Remarks  on  Receiving  the  Report  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Project  Economic  Justice 
August  3,  1987 


Well,  first  and  foremost,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Ambassador 
Middendorf  and  Norm  Kurland  and  the 
members  of  the  task  force  for  the  time  and 
effort  they  contributed  to  this  project.  And 
I  just  wonder — would  the  members  of  the 
task  force  like  to  stand?  There  they  are. 
Thank  you.  And  incidentally,  there  are 
some  other  gentlemen  who  were  men- 
tioned here  by  Bill,  and  I  would  like  to 
personally  welcome  the  Ambassadors  and 
representatives  of  Embassies  from  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  the  Caribbean 
countries  who  are  with  us  today.  Perhaps 
you  gentlemen  and  ladies  would  like  to 
stand  also.  Thank  you. 

You  know,  scientists  say  a  perpetual 
motion  machine  is  impossible.  Well,  consid- 
ering that  this  task  force  completed  its  work 
without  any  appropriation  from  Congress,  I 
think  we  ought  to  introduce  Bill  Midden- 
dorf to  a  few  scientists.  [Laughter]  This 
country's  ultimate  resource  is  the  creative 
talent,  the  hard  work,  and  entrepreneurial 
spirit  of  individuals  like  Bill  and  like  many 
of  you  here  today.  The  American  charac- 
ter— and  that's  what  we're  talking  about — is 
no  accident,  no  fluke  of  nature.  It  was  nur- 
tured by  the  political  and  economic  liberty 
that  has  been  hailed  and  protected  by  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  It's  the  source  of 
power  that  turned  a  vast  wilderness  into  an 
economy  that  has  provided  more  opportuni- 
ty and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  more 
people  than  any  other  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

Today  the  pivotal  relationship  between 
freedom  and  economic  progress  is  becom- 
ing ever  more  important.  The  root  cause  of 
stagnation  in  the  developing  world,  clearly, 
is  not  a  lack  of  resources  but  a  lack  of  free- 
dom. In  Ethiopia,  for  example,  it  has  been 
the  Communist  dictatorship,  even  more 
than  drought,  that  has  brought  about  such 
suffering  and  hunger. 

In  so  many  countries,  what  will  change 
despair  into  confidence,  deprivation  into 
plenty,  stagnation  into  upward  mobility  is  a 


commitment  to  human  freedom  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  that  relates  to  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  mankind.  We  see  evi- 
dence of  this  in  the  great  progress  taking 
place  on  the  Pacific  rim.  There  competition 
flourishes,  the  market  is  less  controlled,  and 
the  people  are  freer  to  invest  and  engage  in 
enterprise.  They  are  more  confident  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  Freedom  of  enterprise  at  an  in- 
dividual level  builds  countries  from  the 
bottom  up;  a  lack  of  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  opposite  effect. 

Economist  and  businessman  Hernando 
De  Soto  conducted  an  extensive  study  of 
the  economy  of  his  native  Peru  that  con- 
firms this.  He  found  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  progress  in  his  country  are  laws, 
regulations,  and  government  controls  that 
suppress  the  common  people's  entrepre- 
neurial activities  and  prevent  social  and 
economic  mobility.  Those  trying  to  improve 
their  lot  are  hurt  the  worst. 

Mr.  De  Soto  describes  how  it  took  a 
lawyer  and  three  others  301  days  of  full- 
time  work,  dealing  with  11  government 
agencies,  to  get  through  the  redtape  neces- 
sary to  put  into  business  one  small  garment- 
making  shop  in  Lima,  Peru.  According  to 
Mr.  De  Soto,  when  the  forms  and  paper- 
work were  laid  end  to  end,  they  measured 
102  feet.  One  researcher  working  on  the 
project  then  tried  the  same  experiment  in 
Tampa,  Florida.  The  entire  process  took  3  ¥2 
hours.  The  controls  and  restrictions  Mr.  De 
Soto  talks  about  are  certainly  not  unique  to 
Peru.  Such  government  intention  is  often — 
or  intervention,  I  should  say,  is  often  well- 
intended,  but  in  the  end,  it  does  not  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people,  as  producers  or 
consumers. 

You  know,  I  have  a  recent  hobby.  I  have 
been  collecting  stories  that  I  can  tell — or 
prove  are  being  told  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  among  themselves  which  dis- 
play not  only  a  sense  of  humor  but  their 
feeling  about  their  system.  One  of  them  has 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
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to  buy  an  automobile  as  a  private  citizen 
you  have  to  wait  10  years  for  delivery  of 
the  car.  [Laughter]  And  so  this  story  has 
this  one  individual  going  through  all  the 
agencies  and  bureaus  that  he  has  to  go 
through  with  regard  to  the  purchase.  And 
finally  he's  at  the  last  place  where  they 
stamp  the  paper.  And  then,  10  years  in  ad- 
vance of  delivery,  he  must  put  up  the 
money — give  them  the  money  for  the  car. 
And  the  man  then  that  had  made  the  final 
stamp  of  the  paper,  taken  the  money,  said, 
"All  right,  come  back  in  10  years  and  get 
delivery  of  your  car."  And  he  said,  "Morn- 
ing or  afternoon?"  [Laughter]  And  the 
fellow  said,  "Well,  10  years  from  now,  what 
difference  does  it  make?"  "Well,"  he  said, 
"the  plumber's  coming  in  the  morning." 
[Laughter] 

Far  too  many  Third  World  countries  are 
immobilized  by  the  policies  that  smother 
individual  initiative  and  drain  the  private 
sector  of  resources.  Instead  of  controlling 
the  energies  of  their  people,  lesser  devel- 
oped countries  should  be  freeing  up  and 
unleashing  those  energies.  Andres  Bello,  an 
intellectual  giant  of  the  last  century,  once 
said:  "Liberty  gives  wings  to  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  wherever  it  meets  it;  it  breathes 
breath  into  it  where  it  does  not  exist." 
There's  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  citi- 
zens of  most  countries  with  struggling 
economies  are  not  as  bright  and  hard  work- 
ing and  capable  as  those  in  countries  which 
are  enjoying  great  progress,  like  on  the  Pa- 
cific rim.  If  an  environment  is  created 
where  enterprise  can  thrive  and  profit  can 
be  made,  investment  will  flow,  jobs  will  be 
created,  production  will  increase,  and  ev- 
erybody will  be  better  off. 

Our  government's  international  programs 
at  Treasury  and  AID  in  recent  years  have 
been  molded  to  promote  just  such  growth- 
oriented  policies.  There's  been  a  crying 
need,  however,  for  creative  and  innovative 
thinking  in  regard  to  economic  growth  in 
Central  America;  and  that's  where  the  task 
force  for  Project  Economic  Justice  comes  in. 

We're  all  aware  that  Central  America  is 
today  on  the  frontlines  of  the  battle  for 
human  freedom.  The  security  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  stability  of  the  hemisphere  are 
tied  to  events  in  that  volatile  region.  We've 
provided  our  friends  there  with  the  weap- 


ons and  the  military  equipment  needed  to 
counter  an  ongoing  strategic  move  by  the 
Soviet  bloc,  which,  I  might  add,  pumped  in 
more  than  $1  billion  of  military  aid  and 
other  support  to  its  puppet  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua last  year  alone. 

But  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  we're 
relying  on  guns  alone  to  carry  the  day.  Our 
friends  in  Central  America  must  have  the 
weapons  they  need  to  survive,  but  if  they're 
to  win,  if  freedom  is  to  be  secure,  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies  must  have 
strong,  growing  economies.  And  let  me  re- 
affirm to  all  of  you:  Our  commitment  to 
counter  Communist  aggression  in  Central 
America  will  not  diminish.  We  will  not  di- 
minish our  efforts  to  meet  the  economic 
challenges  that  confront  the  people  of  that 
troubled  region. 

Growth,  of  course,  is  not  enough.  It  must 
be  the  vehicle  of  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  all  the  people.  Again,  economic  and  po- 
litical freedom  are  inseparably  linked.  The 
people  of  Central  America — and  in  a  broad- 
er sense,  the  entire  developing  world — 
need  to  know  firsthand  that  freedom  and 
opportunity  are  not  just  for  the  elite  but  the 
birthright  of  every  citizen,  that  property  is 
not  just  something  enjoyed  by  a  few  but 
can  be  owned  by  any  individual  who  works 
hard  and  makes  correct  decisions,  that  free 
enterprise  is  not  just  the  province  of  the 
rich  but  a  system  of  free  choice  in  which 
everyone  has  rights,  and  that  business,  large 
or  small,  is  something  in  which  everyone 
can  own  a  piece  of  the  action. 

I've  long  believed  that  one  of  the  main- 
springs of  our  own  liberty  has  been  the 
widespread  ownership  of  property  among 
our  people  and  the  expectation  that  any- 
one's child,  even  from  the  humblest  of  fam- 
ilies, could  grow  up  to  own  a  business  or  a 
corporation.  Thomas  Jefferson  dreamed  of  a 
land  of  small  farmers,  of  shopowners,  and 
merchants.  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  into 
law  the  Homestead  Act  that  ensured  that 
the  great  western  prairies  of  America  would 
be  the  realm  of  independent,  property- 
owning  citizens — ^a  mightier  guarantee  of 
freedom  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

I  know  we  have  with  us  today  employee- 
owners  from  La  Perla  Plantation  in  Guate- 
mala. They  have  a  stake  in  the  place  where 
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they  work  and  a  stake  in  the  freedom  of 
their  country.  When  Communist  guerrillas 
came,  these  proud  owners  protected  what 
belonged  to  them;  they  drove  the  Commu- 
nists off  their  land.  And  I  know  you  join  me 
in  saluting  their  courage. 

In  this  century,  the  United  States  has 
evolved  into  a  great  industrial  power.  Even 
though  they  are  now,  by  and  large,  employ- 
ees, our  working  people  still  benefit  from 
property  ownership.  Most  of  our  citizens 
own  the  homes  in  which  they  reside.  You 
know,  every  time  I  take  Marine  One,  that 
helicopter,  and  go  off  to  Camp  David  or 
something,  and  I  look  down  at  those  tracks 
of  homes,  some  of  them  with  a  little  back- 
yard swinmiing  pool  and  all  of  them  with 
an  automobile  or  two  in  the  driveway,  some 
lawn  surrounding  it,  and  I  have  a  fantasy  of 
having  Mr.  Gorbachev  beside  me — [laugh- 
ter]— and  being  able  to  point  down  and  say 
those  are  the  homes  of  American  workers. 
They  own  them.  And  then  I  get  frustrated, 
because  he'd  think  it  was  something  we  cre- 
ated artificially  just  to  show  him.  [Laughter] 

Well,  in  the  marketplace  our  people  ben- 
efit from  direct  and  indirect  business  own- 
ership. There  are  currently  close  to  10  mil- 
lion self-employed  workers  in  the  United 
States;  that's  nearly  9  percent  of  total  civil- 
ian employment.  And  millions  more  hope 
to  own  a  business  someday.  Furthermore, 
over  47  million  individuals  reap  the  re- 
wards of  free  enterprise  through  stock  own- 
ership in  the  vast  number  of  companies 
listed  on  U.S.  stock  exchanges.  I  can't  help 
but  believe  that  in  the  future  we'll  see  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  West- 
ern World  an  increasing  trend  toward  the 
next  logical  step:  employee  ownership.  It's  a 
path  that  benefits  a  free  people. 

Walter  Reuther  was  one  of  the  first  major 
labor  leaders  to  advocate  that  major — or 
that  management  and  labor  shift  away  from 
battling  over  wage  and  benefit  levels  to  a 
cooperative  effort  aimed  at  sharing  in  the 
ownership  of  the  new  wealth  being  pro- 
duced. He  was  looking  far  beyond  the  next 
contract.  There's  a  story  that  Reuther  was 
touring  a  highly  automated  Ford  assembly 
plant  when  someone  said,  "Walter,  you're 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  collecting  union 
dues  from  all  these  machines."  And  Reuther 
simply  shot  back,  "Not  as  hard  a  time  as 


you're  going  to  have  selling  them  cars." 
[Laughter]  Reuther  was  killed  in  a  tragic 
plane  accident  in  1970,  so  he  didn't  live  to 
see  the  passage  of  legislation  sponsored  by 
Senator  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana  that  pro- 
vides incentives  for  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plans,  or,  as  we  call  them,  ESOP's. 

In  recent  years,  we've  witnessed 
medium-sized  and  even  some  large  corpora- 
tions being  purchased,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
by  their  employees.  Weirton  Steel  in  West 
Virginia,  as  has  been  mentioned  here; 
Lowe's  companies  in  North  Carolina;  the 
Milwaukee  Journal;  the  Lincoln  Electric 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  many 
others  are  now  manned  by  employees  who 
are  also  owners.  And  I  want  to  tell  you,  in 
our  own  privatization  efforts  here,  my  big- 
gest thrill  was  when  we  made  a  sale  of  a 
railroad  and  made  it  on  a  plan  of  sale  to 
stockowners — to  people  who  would  be  the 
owners  of  that  instead  of  to  some  existing 
corporate  management.  The  energy  and  vi- 
tality unleashed  by  this  kind  of  people's 
capitalism — free  and  open  markets,  robust 
competition,  and  broad-based  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production — can  serve  this 
nation  well. 

It  can  also  be  a  boon,  if  given  a  chance,  to 
the  people  of  the  developing  world.  No- 
where is  the  potential  for  this  greater  than 
in  Central  America.  Ambassador  Midden- 
dorf,  I'm  looking  forward  to  examining 
thoroughly  the  recommendations  in  this 
report,  especially  those  that  deal  with  debt- 
equity  swaps  as  a  method  of  reducing  the 
debt  burden  in  Central  America.  Members 
of  my  staff  described  for  me  the  over- 
whelmingly positive  response  your  task 
force  received  when  it  floated  this  idea 
during  a  visit  to  Central  America — that 
debt  payments  can  be  reduced,  state-owned 
businesses  privatized  and  made  more  effi- 
cient, and  employee  ownership  expanded, 
all  as  part  of  a  mutually  reinforcing  plan. 
And  that's  an  exciting  idea.  I'd  like  to  think 
of  it  as  the  Middendorf  plan  for  growth  and 
justice.  But  I  hope  all  of  you  on  the  commis- 
sion will  continue  to  work  with  me  to  see 
that  this  proposal  and  the  other  innovative 
ideas  put  forth  in  the  task  force  report  don't 
get  lost  or  ignored,  as  so  many  good  ideas 
do. 
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Privatization  is  part  of  our  current  Eco- 
nomic Bill  of  Rights  reform  effort.  If  priva- 
tizing government  operations  is  valuable  for 
the  United  States,  with  our  powerful  econo- 
my, how  much  more  valuable  will  it  be  for 
developing  economies  to  be  freed  from 
such  burdens.  Fm  instructing  the  appropri- 
ate officials  in  our  administration  to  take  a 
close  look  at  all  of  the  task  force's  recom- 
mendations and  to  move  on  those  that  can 
be  put  into  practice.  This  effort  builds 
nicely  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Kissin- 
ger commission,  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive, and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  would  hope  that  a  dialog  with  our 
friends  in  the  region  commences  quickly  as 
to  how  this  report  can  be  turned  into  econ- 
omy-building action. 

On  July  3d  I  announced  our  Economic 
Bill  of  Rights  reform  package  from  the  steps 


of  the  Jefferson  Memorial.  Well,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  Jefferson  in  particular,  did  not 
see  economic  and  political  freedom  as  the 
right  only  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  but  the  right  of  all  people,  every- 
where and  for  all  time.  Today  the  free 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Central 
America  face  a  great  challenge.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  together  we'll  meet 
the  test  and  that  freedom  will  not  only  sur- 
vive but  triumph.  The  work  of  this  task 
force  should  help  bring  about  that  triumph. 
Thank  you  all  for  what  you're  doing.  God 
bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:34  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  J.  William  Middendorf  II  and 
Norman  G.  Kurland,  the  Chairman  and 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force. 


Statement  on  the  Senate  Confirmation  of  Alan  Greenspan  To  Be  a 
Member  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System 
August  3,  1987 


I  welcome  the  Senate's  confirmation  of 
Dr.  Alan  Greenspan  as  a  member  and 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I 
appreciate  the  Senate's  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  his  nomination  and  the  over- 
whelming support  afforded  him  by  the 
Banking  Conunittee  and  the  Senate.  Dr. 
Greenspan  will  now  be  able  to  assume  his 
post  as  Chairman  Volcker  departs  office. 

Dr.  Greenspan's  experience  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  spanning  the  last 
three  decades,  superbly  qualifies  him  for 
this  important  and  challenging  position.  His 
years  of  prior  service  to  the  Government, 


including  his  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
have  given  him  a  broad  perspective  on  the 
role  of  government  and  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  In  the  private  sector. 
Dr.  Greenspan  successfully  practiced  his 
profession  as  an  economist  and  shared  his 
talents  through  teaching.  Dr.  Greenspan 
will  carry  on  the  important  traditions  of  an 
independent  Federal  Reserve  System,  dedi- 
cated to  stability  and  economic  growth 
while  maintaining  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  the  banking  system. 
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Appointment  of  Nancy  R.  Joaquim  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education 
August  4,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Nancy  R.  Joaquim  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Adult  Education  for  a  term  expiring  July 
10,  1990.  She  would  succeed  Lily  Ring 
Balian. 

Since  1986  Mrs.  Joaquim  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Art-Quest,  Ltd.,  in  Paradise  Valley, 


AZ.  Prior  to  this  she  was  a  concert  perform- 
er and  music  educator  in  Scottsdale,  AZ, 
1978-1986. 

Mrs.  Joaquim  graduated  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1960).  She  was  born  October 
8,  1938,  in  Fall  River,  MA.  Mrs.  Joaquim  is 
married,  has  one  child,  and  resides  in  Para- 
dise Valley,  AZ. 


Nomination  of  David  M.  Walker  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Labor 

August  4,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  David  M,  Walker  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  (Pension  and 
Welfare  Benefits).  He  would  succeed 
Dennis  Miles  Kass. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Walker  has  been  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Pension  and  Welfare 
Benefit  Programs  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Prior  to  this,  he  served  as  Acting 


Executive  Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  from  April  1985  to 
August  1985;  and  Deputy  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Corporation,  1983-1985. 

Mr.  Walker  graduated  from  Jacksonville 
University  (B.S.,  1973).  He  was  born  Octo- 
ber 2,  1951,  in  Birmingham,  AL.  Mr. 
Walker  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  McLean,  VA. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  United  Kingdom-United 
States  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty 
August  4,  1987 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  concerning  the  Cayman  Islands  re- 
lating to  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  in  Crimi- 
nal Matters,  with  protocol  signed  at  Grand 
Cayman  on  July  3,  1986,  and  related  notes. 
I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 
The  Treaty  concerning  the  Cayman  Is- 


lands provides  for  a  broad  range  of  coopera- 
tion in  criminal  matters.  Mutual  assistance 
available  under  the  Treaty  includes:  (1)  exe- 
cuting requests  relating  to  criminal  matters 
by  undertaking  diligent  efforts,  including 
the  necessary  administrative  or  judicial 
action  (e.g.,  for  the  issuance  of  subpoenas 
and  search  warrants),  without  cost  to  the 
Requesting  Party;  (2)  taking  of  testimony  or 
statements  of  persons  by  noncompulsory  or 
compulsory  measures;  (3)  effecting  the  pro- 
duction, preservation,  and  authentication  of 
documents,  records  or  articles  of  evidence; 
(4)  providing  assistance   to   each  other  in 
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proceedings  for  forfeiture  or  restitution  of 
proceeds  of  an  offense  or  for  imposing  fines; 
(5)  serving  judicial  documents,  writs,  sum- 
monses, records  of  judicial  verdicts,  and 
court  judgments  or  decisions;  (6)  effecting 
the  appearance  of  a  witness  before  a  court 
of  the  Requesting  Party;  (7)  locating  per- 
sons; and  (8)  providing  judicial  records,  evi- 
dence, and  information. 


I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Treaty 
and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
August  4,  1987. 


Proclamation  5688— Women's  Equality  Day,  1987 
August  4,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Throughout  our  history,  an  American 
saga  of  optimism,  hard  work,  quiet  heroism, 
and  steady  expansion,  the  contributions  of 
women  have  been  indispensable  to  this  Na- 
tion's progress.  From  Plymouth  and  James- 
town to  the  Oregon  Trail  and  the  Great 
Plains,  women  of  strength  and  determina- 
tion helped  fashion  a  new  life  and  a  new 
nation  from  the  raw  materials  of  the  Ameri- 
can wilderness.  Their  faith  in  God,  their 
trust  in  the  promise  of  the  New  World,  and 
their  love  for  their  families  steeled  them 
against  the  rigors  of  daily  living  in  a  harsh 
and  untamed  land.  Without  their  commit- 
ment, America  would  never  have  yielded 
up  the  bounty  that  was  the  first  hallmark  of 
its  greatness. 

In  recognition  of  these  immeasurable 
contributions  and  to  redress  the  injustice  of 
denying  American  women  the  right  to  vote, 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  in 
1920  to  guarantee  political  equality,  the 
very  bedrock  of  all  rights  and  liberties,  to 
American  women.  On  this  August  26,  we 
celebrate  the  67th  anniversary  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  as 
Women's  Equality  Day,  and  we  celebrate  as 
well  the  role  that  women  have  won  for 
themselves  in  our  country's  democratic 
process.  Political  equality  has  meant  a  grow- 
ing panoply  of  opportunity  for  women  and 
accelerating  economic  growth  for  America. 


It  has  reaffirmed  the  core  ideals  of  the  po- 
litical compacts  that  built  our  Nation  and 
sustain  it  now — the  endowment  of  unaliena- 
ble rights  and  unique  abilities  that  each  of 
us  possesses  from  our  Creator.  It  has 
opened  the  horizons  of  achievement  and 
widened  the  paths  of  prosperity  and  per- 
sonal fulfillment. 

On  this  occasion,  then,  we  must  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  policies  and  strategies  that 
safeguard  equality  of  opportunity  and  that 
help  us  secure  the  goals  that  equality 
serves:  healthy  families,  good  neighbor- 
hoods, productive  work,  true  peace,  and 
genuine  freedom.  America  today  honors 
women  for  all  they  have  done,  as  pioneers, 
patriots,  parents  and  partners,  to  build 
happy  homes  and  a  strong  society. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  August  26,  1987,  as 
Women's  Equality  Day.  I  call  upon  all 
Americans  to  mark  this  occasion  with  ap- 
propriate observances. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourth  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 12:19  p.m.,  August  5,  1987] 
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Proclamation  5689 — National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month,  1987 
August  4,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  a  degenerative 
brain  disorder  that  causes  progressive  loss  of 
memory  and  intellectual  function.  Those  af- 
flicted suffer  increasing  forgetfulness,  confu- 
sion, irritability,  and  other  changes  in  per- 
sonality and  behavior,  and  sometimes  in 
judgment,  concentration,  and  speech. 

The  tragedy  of  Alzheimer's  disease  has 
spurred  scientists  to  intensify  their  efforts  to 
understand  what  causes  the  brain  to  dete- 
riorate. Recently,  a  research  team  cloned  a 
gene  involved  in  the  wayward  biochemistry 
of  the  Alzheimer's  brain  and  located  this 
gene  on  a  specific  chromosome.  This 
achievement  opens  new  lines  of  investiga- 
tion and  offers  hope  that  one  day  we  can 
identify  those  at  risk  and  develop  methods 
of  treatment  and  prevention. 

Until  we  conquer  Alzheimer's  disease,  we 
must  continue  our  research  efforts,  provide 
the  public  with  information  about  the  disor- 
der, and  seek  other  ways  to  ease  its  burden 
on  patients,  families,  and  caregivers.  Many 
people  and  organizations  are  already  devot- 
ed to  this  effort,  including  the  Federal  gov- 


ernment's National  Institute  on  Aging  and 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the 
private  sector's  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Re- 
lated Disorders  Association,  which  conducts 
and  promotes  research  and  lends  support  to 
families  seeking  help. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  100-68,  has 
designated  the  month  of  November  1987  as 
"National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month"  and 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
occasion. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  November 
1987  as  National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month,  and  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  month  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourth  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 12:20  p.m.,  August  5,  1987] 


Remarks  to  Reporters  Announcing  the  Central  American  Peace 

Initiative 

August  5,  1987 


Good  morning.  I  have  a  very  brief  state- 
ment to  read  here,  and  then  I  am  going  to 
have  to  depart,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
going  to  take  some  of  your  questions  here 
with  regard  to  this  event. 

I've  just  concluded  a  meeting  with  the 
joint  congressional  leadership,  and  I'm 
pleased  to  announce  that  there's  a  general 
agreement  among  us  to  go  forward  with  a 
renewed  diplomatic  initiative  in  Central 
America  along  the  lines  of  the  peace  plan 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Speaker 


and  the  joint  congressional  leadership.  Ac- 
cordingly, I've  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  transmit  that  document  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  five  Central  American  countries 
that  are  meeting  in  Guatemala  City  tomor- 
row with  the  request  that  these  views 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  their  delib- 
erations. 

As  I  said  at  Ellis  Island  several  months 
ago,  this  administration  has  always  support- 
ed regional  diplomatic  initiatives  aimed  at 
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peace  and  democracy.  The  aspirations  of 
our  Central  American  neighbors,  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  Nica- 
raguan  people  are  one  and  the  same:  the 
establishment  of  genuinely  democratic  sys- 
tems throughout  the  region  with  the  fully 
guaranteed  liberties  of  free  assembly,  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  the  simple  principle 
of  self-determination. 

I  applaud  this  bipartisan  effort  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  express  the  hope  that  it  will 
produce  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflict 


in  Nicaragua.  I  urge  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  join  in  the  support  of  this  effort 
and  refrain  from  activities  that  would  jeop- 
ardize it. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:50  a.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House.  In 
his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Jesse  Unruh 
August  5,  1987 


Jesse  Unruh  brought  a  deep  and  abiding 
dedication  to  the  causes  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. We  knew  each  other  for  many  years, 
and  I  always  respected  his  devotion  to  the 


State  of  California  and  to  the  people  he 
served.  Nancy  and  I  are  saddened  by  Jesse's 
death  and  extend  our  deep  sympathy  to  his 
family. 


Memorandum  on  Acid  Imports  From  China 
August  5,  1987 


Memorandum  for  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative 

Subject:  Import  Relief  Determination 
Under  Section  406  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
on  Ammonium  Paratungstate  and  Tungstic 
Acid  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China 

Pursuant  to  sections  406,  202,  and  203  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  2436,  2252,  and  2253),  I  have  deter- 
mined the  action  I  will  take  with  respect  to 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  (USITC)  dated  June  5, 
1987,  concerning  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion, as  requested  by  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry producing  ammonium  paratungstate 
and  tungstic  acid,  provided  for  in  Items 
417.40  and  416.40,  respectively,  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

After  considering  all  relevant  aspects  of 
the  case,  including  those  set  forth  in  section 
202(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  I  have 
determined  to  provide  import  relief  for  the 
domestic  industry.  Relief  should  be  granted 


in  the  form  of  a  negotiated  orderly  market 
agreement. 

I  therefore  direct  you  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  an  orderly  marketing  agreement 
and  to  report  the  results  of  such  negotia- 
tions not  later  than  50  days  from  the  date  of 
this  determination.  If  such  negotiations  are 
not  successful,  I  direct  you  to  prepare  and 
present  to  me  for  signature  no  later  than  60 
days  from  the  date  of  this  decision  a  procla- 
mation imposing  quantitative  restrictions. 

Finally,  in  view  of  this  determination  to 
provide  relief,  I  direct  that  a  review  be 
completed,  within  60  days,  regarding  rele- 
vant plans  for  the  operation  of  the  stockpile 
for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

This  determination  is  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:25  p.m.,  August  5,  198T\ 

Note:  The  memorandum  was  printed  in 
the  "Federal  Register"  of  August  7. 
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Executive  Order  12604 — Presidential  Board  of  Advisors  on  Private 
Sector  Initiatives 
August  5,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  App.  I),  and  in  order  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Presidential  Board  of 
Advisors  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  Executive  Order  No. 
12528  of  August  8,  1985,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

Section  1(a)  is  amended  to  increase  the 
maximum  number  of  members  of  the  Board 


from  30  to  35. 
Section  4(a)  is  amended  to  read: 
"The   Board  shall  terminate   on  July 

1989,  unless  sooner  extended." 


1, 


Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
August  5,  1987. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:28  a.m.,  August  6,  1987] 


Message  to  the  Congress  on  Acid  Imports  From  China 
August  5,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  sections  406,  202,  and  203  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  2436,  2252,  and  2253),  I  have  deter- 
mined the  action  I  will  take  with  respect  to 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  (USITC)  dated  June  5, 
1987,  concerning  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion, as  requested  by  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry producing  ammonium  paratungstate 
and  tungstic  acid,  provided  for  in  Items 
417.40  and  416.40,  respectively,  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  203  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2253),  I  am  hereby  re- 
porting to  the  Congress  the  actions  I  am 
taking  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

After  considering  all  relevant  aspects  of 
the  case,  including  those  set  forth  in  section 
202(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  I  have 
determined  to  provide  import  relief  for  the 
domestic  industry  in  the  form  of  an  orderly 
market  agreement  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative.  I  have 


determined  that  relief  should  be  granted, 
and  in  a  form  different  from  that  recom- 
mended by  the  USITC,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  The  domestic  industry  has  suffered 
losses  in  employment,  profits,  and  produc- 
tion. 

2.  The  economic  costs  of  relief  in  terms  of 
consumer  cost,  inflationary  impact,  and  na- 
tional economic  welfare  would  be  small,  be- 
cause of  the  small  size  and  structure  of  do- 
mestic industry. 

3.  Relief  will  help  maintain  a  viable  do- 
mestic procejssing  industry;  important  be- 
cause tungsten  is  a  strategic  metal,  and  the 
legislated  national  stockpile  is  based  on  con- 
tinued domestic  processing  capabilities. 

4.  Imports  from  China  were  at  very  low 
levels  around  1980,  but  nearly  tripled  be- 
tween 1982  and  1986,  when  they  accounted 
for  85  percent  of  imports  and  17.8  percent 
of  U.S.  consumption.  Chinese  imports  as  a 
percent  of  consumption  have  risen  to  28.6 
percent  in  the  first  4  months  of  1987. 

5.  Other  countries  are  considering  pro- 
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tecting  their  producers,  which  would  in- 
crease pressure  on  the  U.S.  market  to 
absorb  additional  imports. 

6.  An  orderly  marketing  agreement  is 
likely  to  deal  more  effectively  with  possible 
circumvention  of  the  import  restrictions. 

In  addition,  I  have  directed  that  a  review 


be  completed,  within  60  days,  regarding 
relevant  plans  for  the  operation  of  the 
stockpile  for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
August  5,  1987. 


Nomination  of  Stephen  M.  Duncan  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense 

August  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Stephen  M.  Duncan  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve 
Affairs).  He  would  succeed  James  H.  Webb, 
Jr. 

Since  1982  Mr.  Duncan  has  been  senior 
litigation  partner  at  the  firm  of  Hopper, 
Kanouff,  Smith,  Peryan,  Terry  and  Duncan 
in  Denver,  CO.  Prior  to  this  he  was  litiga- 
tion partner  with  Morrison  and  Foerster  in 
Denver,  1979-1982. 


Mr.  Duncan  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  (B.S.,  1963),  Dart- 
mouth College  (M.A.,  1969),  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  Q.T>.,  1971).  He  served 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  1963-1969,  and 
since  1969  has  served  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve.  Mr.  Duncan  was  born 
March  28,  1941,  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK.  He 
is  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Evergreen,  CO. 


Nomination  of  Frederic  N.  Andre  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 
August  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Frederic  N.  Andre  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31, 
1992.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Since  1982  Mr.  Andre  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  he 


was  a  consultant  in  Paoh,  IN,  1977-1982. 
Mr.  Andre  graduated  from  Calvin  College 
(A.B.,  1955),  Stanford  Business  School 
(M.B.A.,  1962),  and  Valparaiso  School  of 
Law  (J.D.,  1970).  He  was  born  June  25, 
1933,  in  Grand  Rapids,  MI.  Mr.  Andre  cur- 
rently resides  in  Arlington,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Jeffrey  M.  Samuels  To  Be  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Patents  and  Trademarks 
August  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Jeffrey  M.  Samuels  to  be 


an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
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merce.  He  would  succeed  Margaret  Muth 
Laurence. 

Since  1982  Mr.  Samuels  has  been  manag- 
ing editor  for  the  Patent,  Trademark  & 
Copyright  Journal  at  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  Inc.  Prior  to  this  he  was  legal  editor 
for    the    Patent,    Trademark    &    Copyright 


Journal,  1976-1982. 

Mr.  Samuels  graduated  from  Colgate  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1972)  and  Albany  Law  School 
(J.D.,  1975).  He  was  born  May  8,  1950,  in 
Brooklyn,  NY.  Mr.  Samuels  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Great  Falls, 
VA. 


Nomination  of  William  Schneider,  Jr.,  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  Designation  as  Chairman 
August  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  WiUiam  Schneider,  Jr.,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Colin  Spencer  Gray.  Upon  confirma- 
tion he  will  be  designated  Chairman. 

Since  1986  Mr.  Schneider  has  been  man- 
aging director  of  International  Planning 
Services,  Inc.,  in  Arlington,  VA.  Prior  to 
this,  he  served  as  Under  Secretary  of  Co- 
ordinating Security  Assistance  Programs  at 
the  Department  of  State,  1982-1986;  Asso- 


ciate Director  for  National  Security  and 
International  Affairs  at  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  1981-1982;  and  a 
staff  associate  of  the  subcommittee  on  De- 
fense of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1977- 
1981. 

Mr.  Schneider  graduated  from  Villanova 
University  (B.S.,  1963)  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity (Ph.D.,  1968).  He  was  born  Novem- 
ber 20,  1941,  in  Rockville  Centre,  NY.  Mr. 
Schneider  is  married  and  resides  in  Rock- 
ville Centre,  NY. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Meeting  With  the  House  of 
Representatives  Republican  Task  Force  on  Welfare  Reform 
August  6,  1987 


Well,  we  better  get  down  to  business 
here.  Fd  like  to  thank  all  of  you,  first  of  all, 
for  coming  down  on  what  turned  out  to  be 
very  short  notice.  But  there's  a  lot  of  press- 
ing business  before  we  all  leave  Washing- 
ton, and  one  of  the  major  issues  is  certainly 
welfare  reform. 

As  I  said  last  year  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  the  principal  issue  in  any 
welfare  reform  proposal  is  whether  or  not 
it'll  help  people  become  self-sufficient  and 
lead  a  full  life  or  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
dependency.  I  feel  strongly  that  we're  on 
the  right  track  in  proposing  the  Low- 
Income    Opportunity    Act,    which    would 


allow  States  to  test  new  ideas  for  reducing 
dependency.  We  also  believe  in  the  need  to 
reform  work  requirements  and  to  provide 
training  and  education,  a  greater  opportuni- 
ty through  work.  The  GROW  program 
would  allow  us  to  do  that. 

I  know  that  all  of  you've  been  under 
some  pressure  to  sign  on  the  so-called  wel- 
fare reform  bills  that  would  increase  bene- 
fits and  make  welfare  more  attractive.  And 
I  conmiend  you  for  your  willingness  to 
follow  a  responsible  path  to  prevent  in- 
creased dependency.  And,  Bob,  I  under- 
stand that  your  task  force  has  worked  dili- 
gently with  members  of  the  administration 
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to  come  up  with  a  proposal  that  we  can  all 
work  together  on.  And,  Hank,  I'm  most  ap- 
preciative of  what  you  offered  as  an  alterna- 
tive. 


Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11  a.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
closing  remarks,  he  referred  to  Representa- 
tives Robert  H.  Michel  of  Illinois  and  Hank 
Brown  of  Colorado. 


Nomination  of  William  Caldwell  Harrop  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Zaire 
August  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  William  Caldwell  Harrop, 
of  New  Jersey,  a  career  member  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Zaire.  He  succeeds  Brandon  Hambright 
Grove,  Jr. 

Mr.  Harrop  was  a  teacher  at  Deerfield 
Academy  in  Deerfield,  MA,  1950-1951.  He 
joined  the  Foreign  Service  in  1954,  and  his 
first  assignment  was  vice  consul,  visa  officer, 
in  Palermo,  Italy.  In  1955-1958,  he  was 
third  secretary,  commercial  officer  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Rome,  Italy.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Washington,  first  as  a  personnel 
assignments  officer,  1959-1961;  followed  as 
desk  officer  in  the  Bureau  of  European  Af- 
fairs (EURATOM),  1961-1962;  and  then  was 
economic  officer  in  the  Bureau  of  African 
Affairs  (Congo-Zaire  desk).  Mr.  Harrop  was 
assigned  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  in  1963  as  First  Secretary,  eco- 
nomic officer,  and  served  there  until  his 
assignment  as  consul  and  principal  officer  in 
Lubumbashi,  Zaire.  From  1968  to  1969,  he 
took  a  year's  training  in  the  Mid-Career 
Program  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  at 
Princeton  University.  Mr.  Harrop  became 
Director    of   the    Office    of   Research    and 


Analysis  for  Africa,  1969-1971.  Thereafter 
he  was  chairman  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association  for  a  year.  From  1972  to 
1973,  he  was  a  member  of  the  policy  plan- 
ning and  coordination  staff  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  He  was  assigned  deputy  chief 
of  mission  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Canberra, 
Australia,  1973-1975.  He  was  appointed  as 
Ambassador  to  Guinea  in  1975  and  served 
until  1977,  when  he  became  Principal 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Af- 
fairs. In  1980  he  was  named  Ambassador  to 
Kenya  and  served  concurrently  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Seychelles.  In  1983  Mr.  Harrop  was 
appointed  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Foreign  Service.  He 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1986,  when  he 
became  Program  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department.  Since  1986  he  has  been  Direc- 
tor of  Policy  and  Program  Review. 

Mr.  Harrop  was  born  February  19,  1929, 
in  Baltimore,  MD.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University  (B.A.,  1950)  and  attended 
the  University  of  Missouri,  1953-1954,  and 
Princeton  University,  1968-1969.  Mr. 
Harrop  served  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  1951-1952,  and  is  articulate  in 
French  and  Italian.  He  is  married,  has  four 
sons,  and  resides  in  Arlington,  VA. 


Nomination  of  William  Henry  Houston  III  for  the  Rank  of 
Ambassador  While  Serving  as  United  States  Negotiator  on  Textile 
Matters 
August  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  William  Henry  Houston 


III,  of  Mississippi,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor during  his  tenure  of  service  as  United 
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States  Negotiator  on  Textile  Matters  in  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. 

Mr.  Houston  began  his  career  as  a  sales- 
man for  Cook  and  Co.  in  Memphis,  TN, 
1959-1960.  From  there  he  went  with  Staple 
Cotton  Co-op  Association  in  Greenwood, 
MS,  until  1962,  when  he  became  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  president  of  L.T. 
Barringer  and  Co.  in  Memphis,  TN,  1962- 
1974.  From  1969  to  1985,  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  operations  in  Tunica,  MS.  In 
1986  he  became  a  research  consultant  with 
Sparks  Commodities  in  Memphis  and  was 


then  appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Textiles  and  Apparel  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Since  early  this  year,  Mr. 
Houston  has  been  United  States  Negotiator 
on  Textile  Matters  in  the  Office  of  the 
Trade  Representative. 

Mr.  Houston  was  born  July  7,  1934,  in 
Memphis,  TN.  He  graduated  from  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  (B.A.,  1956)  and  the 
University  of  Mississippi  (M.B.A.,  1959).  Mr. 
Houston  served  in  the  United  States  Army, 
1956-1957.  He  is  married,  has  two  sons,  and 
resides  in  Arlington,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Francis  H.  Fay  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission 
August  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Francis  H.  Fay  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  May  13,  1988.  He 
would  succeed  William  Evans. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Fay  has  been  a  professor 
of  marine  science  at  the  Institute  of  Marine 
Science,  University  of  Alaska,  in  Fairbanks, 
AK.  Prior  to  this  he  was  an  associate  profes- 


sor at  the  University  of  Alaska,  1974-1983. 
Mr.  Fay  graduated  from  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  Durham  (B.S.,  1950),  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  (M.S., 
1952),  and  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia in  Vancouver,  Canada  (Ph.D.,  1955).  He 
was  born  November  18,  1927,  in  Melrose, 
MA.  Mr.  Fay  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Fairbanks,  AK. 


Nomination  of  Wesley  V.  Hull  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission 
August  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Rear  Adm.  Wesley  V.  Hull 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission.  He  would  succeed  John  D. 
Bossier. 

Since  1986  Admiral  Hull  has  been  the 
Director  of  Charting  and  Geodetic  Services 
at  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  in  Rockville,  MD.  Prior  to 


this  he  served  as  director  of  the  Atlantic 
Marine  Center  National  Ocean  Service, 
1983-1986. 

Admiral  Hull  graduated  from  Oklahoma 
State  University  (B.S.,  1958)  and  Cornell 
University  (M.S.,  1966).  He  was  born  March 
16,  1937,  in  Oswalt,  OK.  Admiral  Hull  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Olney,  MD. 
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Nomination  of  Thomas  G.  Pownall  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Foundation 
August  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Thomas  G.  Pownall  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  2  years.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Mr.  Pownall  is  currently  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Martin  Mariet- 
ta Corp.  in  Bethesda,  MD.  He  became  the 
corporation's  president  and  chief  operating 


officer  in  September  1977.  He  became 
chief  executive  officer  in  April  1982  and 
was  elected  chairman  in  January  1983.  Mr. 
Pownall  joined  the  company  in  1963. 

Mr.  Pownall  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  (B.A.,  1946).  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  1946.  Mr.  Pownall  was 
born  January  20,  1922,  in  Cumberland,  MD. 
He  is  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides 
in  Bethesda. 


Appointment  of  Two  United  States  Representatives  on  the  South 
Pacific  Commission 
August  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  the  Representative  and  the  Alternate 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
for  terms  of  2  years: 

Representative: 

John  Henry  Felix,  of  Hawaii.  He  would  succeed 
Ann  E.  Stanley.  Since  1970  Mr.  Felix  has  been 
the  president  of  Borthwick  Memorial  Services 
in  Honolulu,  HI.  He  was  president  of  La  Ronde 
Restaurants,  Inc.,  in  Honolulu,  from  1962  to 
1985.  Mr.  Felix  graduated  from  San  Mateo  Col- 
lege (A.A.,  1950),  California  Western  University 
(B.B.A./M.B.A.),  and  Walden  University  (Ph.D., 


1975).  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  from  1952 
to  1954.  Mr.  Felix  was  born  June  14,  1930,  in 
Honolulu,  HI.  He  is  married,  has  five  children, 
and  resides  in  Honolulu,  HI. 

Alternate  Representative: 

Bradford  M.  Freeman,  of  California.  This  is  a  re- 
appointment. Since  1983  Mr.  Freeman  has 
been  a  partner  of  Riordan  Freeman  &  Spogli 
in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as 
managing  director  and  board  member  of  Dean 
Witter  Reynolds,  Inc.  Mr.  Freeman  graduated 
from  Stanford  University  (B.A.,  1964)  and  Har- 
vard Business  School  (M.B.A.,  1966).  He  served 
in  the  National  Guard  from  1967  to  1973.  Mr. 
Freeman  was  born  March  11,  1942,  in  Fargo, 
ND.  He  resides  in  Los  Angeles. 


Statement  on  the  Senate  Confirmation  of  David  S.  Ruder  as 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
August  6,  1987 


The  Senate's  confirmation  today  of  David 
S.  Ruder,  whom  I  have  appointed  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, puts  one  of  the  most  knowledgea- 
ble securities  law  experts  in  the  country  at 


the  helm  of  this  important  agency.  David 
Ruder  is  the  right  man  at  the  right  time  for 
this  key  post. 

The  budget  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
contains  a  request  for  increased  funding  for 
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SEC  enforcement  work.  I  know  that  Chair- 
man Ruder  shares  my  view  that  continued 
vigilant  efforts  to  enforce  the  securities 
antifraud  laws  are  necessary  to  combat  in- 
sider trading  and  maintain  investor  confi- 
dence in  the  Nation's  securities  markets. 
Under  his  leadership,  we  can  expect  the 
Commission  will  continue  with  that  essen- 
tial role.  I  am  also  confident  that  Chairman 
Ruder  will  continue  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission to  minimize  the  regulatory  burden 
of  the  securities  laws,  ensuring  that  Ameri- 
ca's capital  markets  are  the  most  efficient 


and  competitive  in  the  world. 

David  Ruder's  more  than  25  years'  expe- 
rience in  securities  regulation  and  corpora- 
tion finance  assures  the  SEC  of  a  steady 
hand  as  it  continues  its  work  of  facilitating 
and  improving  the  operation  of  our  capital 
markets.  We  are  fortunate  that  such  a  dis- 
tinguished securities  regulation  expert — 
whose  career  as  law  school  dean,  educator, 
lawyer  in  private  practice,  lecturer,  and 
author  has  for  so  long  been  devoted  to  this 
field — is  now  willing  to  serve  his  nation  in 
this  essential  leadership  role  for  which  he  is 
so  well  qualified. 


Remarks  to  Reporters  on  Unemployment  and  the  Economy 
August  T;  1987 


I  know  you  all  think  here  this  morning 
I'm  here  to  talk  about  the  unemployment 
rate — I  am,  and  to  make  a  general  point 
about  the  economy,  as  well.  Total  employ- 
ment rose  in  July  by  472,000,  and  to  make  a 
general  point — well,  and  unemployment  fell 
by  36,000.  And  that  means  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  went  down  another  tenth  of  a 
point,  to  5.9  percent,  breaking  for  the  first 
time  in  8  years  the  6  percent  mark.  And  I 
think  it's  particularly  important  to  point  out 
that  this  breakthrough  of  the  6  percent 
mark  does  not  occur  in  a  hyperinflated 
economy  as  it  did  in  1979  but  is  based  in- 
stead on  sound  growth  and  steady,  long- 
term  job  creation. 

Now,  the  below-6-percent  figure  is  re- 
markable news.  I  think  all  of  you  can  recall 
there  were  those  who  said  that  low  rates  of 
unemployment  coupled  with  low  rates  of 
inflation  were  simply  unattainable.  In  addi- 
tion, this  is  another  record  for  the  total 
number  of  people  employed  in  this  country, 
again  pointing  to  a  solid  start  for  the  econo- 
my in  the  third  quarter,  all  of  which  goes  to 
the  larger  point  that  I  want  to  make  today. 
Yesterday  in  this  room,  the  Chairman  of  our 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Beryl  Sprin- 
kel,  went  through  with  you  the  economic 
statistics  for  this  year  and  the  revised  num- 
bers for  the  past  3  years. 

As  Chairman  Sprinkel  said,  these  figures 


indicate  that  the  economy  is  performing 
well  at  1987  and  performed  even  better 
than  thought  during  the  preceding  3  years. 
Our  trade  balance  is  better.  Employment  is 
growing,  and  unemployment  falling.  And 
after  a  temporary  increase  earlier  this  year, 
inflation  is  returning  to  the  4  percent  range 
that  we've  seen  during  most  of  this  expan- 
sion. All  of  this  is  excellent  news  for  the 
American  economy  and  for  the  American 
people. 

The  days  of  economic  stagnation  are  not 
a  distant  memory  to  the  American  people. 
They're  vitally  aware  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  America's  prosperity  and  never 
again  returning  to  the  days  of  high  inflation, 
climbing  interest  rates,  growing  unemploy- 
ment, and  no  growth.  And  that's  why  it  was 
the  right  decision  to  take  to  the  country  the 
message  I  have  during  the  past  6  months: 
that  deficit  spending,  tax  increases,  and  pro- 
tectionism threaten  our  hard-won  prosperi- 
ty. 

I  believe  this  is  a  message  the  American 
people  are  responding  to.  I  believe  they 
want  to  check  the  tendency  to  overspend 
and  overtax,  and  I  believe  that,  as  they  see 
continued  economic  growth  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead,  the  American  people  will 
support  our  efforts  through  the  Economic 
Bill  of  Rights  to  institutionalize  sound 
growth  and  economic  reform  and  to  pre- 
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vent  the  excesses  of  big  government  that 
jeopardize  prosperity. 

And  now,  having  said  that,  Fm  not  going 
to  take  any  questions,  and  Fm  going  to  stop 
interrupting  Marlin's  news  briefing  here. 


Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:02  a.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House.  In 
his  closing  remarks,  he  referred  to  Marlin 
Fitzwater,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Press  Relations. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Soviet-United  States 
Fishery  Agreement 
August  T;  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(Pubhc  Law  94-265;  16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.), 
I  transmit  herewith  an  agreement  effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  of  June  29  and  July 
24,  1987,  extending  for  the  period  of  one 
year  from  December  31,  1987,  until  De- 
cember 31,  1988,  the  Governing  Interna- 
tional Fishery  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  November  26,  1976.  The  ex- 
change of  notes,  together  with  the  present 
Agreement,  constitutes  a  Governing  Inter- 
national Fishery  Agreement  within  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  201(c)  of  the  Act. 


This  Agreement  is  one  of  a  series  negoti- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  Act  and  has 
been  extended  for  periods  of  between  one 
year  and  18  months  since  July  1982.  The 
extension  of  the  Agreement  would  ensure 
the  continuation  of  mutually  beneficial  joint 
ventures  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  fish- 
ing industries  in  the  U.S.  exclusive  econom- 
ic zone.  Unless  the  Agreement  is  extended, 
these  operations  will  cease,  causing  signifi- 
cant financial  hardship  to  U.S.  fishermen. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  this  extension  at  an 
early  date. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
August  7,  1987. 


Remarks  to  Reporters  on  Covert  Action  Procedural  Reforms 
August  7,  1987 


The  President.  Fm  gratified  we  meet 
today  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation 
and  agreement  about  new  procedures  that 
govern  the  approval  and  notification  to 
Congress  concerning  sensitive  intelligence 
activities.  I  know  the  letter  that  Fm  giving 
to  each  of  you  reflects  serious  work  and 
intense  work  by  you  and  my  senior  advis- 
ers, and  Fm  most  grateful  for  your  efforts. 

The  measure  of  agreement  that's  reflect- 
ed in  my  letter  demonstrates  the  vital  im- 
portance that  I  attach  to  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  in  the  intelligence  area.  And  on  this. 


I  know  we  all  agree.  And  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  new  procedures  we're  putting  in 
place  will  strengthen  that  cooperation  and 
facilitate  the  work  of  your  committee  in 
fulfilling  its  important  responsibilities.  The 
procedures  address  legitimate  areas  of  con- 
cern to  the  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
and  they  have  my  full  support.  And  so 
saying,  I  shall  deliver  the  mail. 

[At  this  point,  the  President  handed  letters 
to  Senator  David  L.  Boren,  chairman,  and 
Senator  William  S.  Cohen,  vice  chairman, 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, which  expressed  his  support  for  the 
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new  procedures.] 

Reporter.  Does  this  mean  you're  going  to 
notify  of  all  covert  actions  before  they  take 
place,  and  on  a  faster  basis  than  you  have  in 
the  past? 

The  President.  Well,  they're  going  to  have 
a  press  conference  back  up  on  the  Hill 
there,  and  they'll  respond  there  as  to  all 
this  means. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  an  outgrowth  of  your  big 
mistakes  in  the  Iran  scandal — in  not  notify- 


ing them  about  the  weapons? 

The  President.  Well,  I  haven't  called  them 
mistakes  yet.  [Laughter]  But  we  have  to 
depart. 

Q. the  need  for  Congress  to  pass  any 

legislation? 

The  President.  You  were  informed,  I 
know,  no  questions.  So,  you'll  have  at  them 
later  on. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:40  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Letter  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  on  Covert  Action  Procedural  Reforms 
August  7,  1987 


Dear  Chairman  Boren:  (Dear  Vice  Chair- 
man Cohen:) 

In  my  March  31,  1987,  message  to  Con- 
gress, I  reported  on  those  steps  I  had  taken 
and  intended  to  take  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Special 
Review  Board.  These  included  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  Executive  branch  proce- 
dures concerning  presidential  approval  and 
notification  to  Congress  of  covert  action 
programs — or  so-called  special  activities.  In 
my  message,  I  noted  that  the  reforms  and 
changes  I  had  made  and  would  make  "are 
evidence  of  my  determination  to  return  to 
proper  procedures  including  consultation 
with  the  Congress." 

In  this  regard,  Frank  Carlucci  has  pre- 
sented to  me  the  suggestions  developed  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence for  improving  these  procedures.  I 
welcome  these  constructive  suggestions  for 
the  development  of  a  more  positive  part- 
nership between  the  intelligence  commit- 
tees and  the  Executive  branch. 

Greater  cooperation  in  this  critical  area 
will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  our  country, 
and  I  pledge  to  work  with  you  and  the 
members  of  the  two  committees  to  achieve 
it.  We  all  benefit  when  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  in  advance  about  important 
decisions  affecting  our  national  security. 

Specifically,  I  want  to  express  my  support 
for  the  following  key  concepts  recommend- 


ed by  the  Committee: 

1.  Except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency, 
all  national  security  "Findings"  should  be  in 
writing.  If  an  oral  directive  is  necessary,  a 
record  should  be  made  contemporaneously 
and  the  Finding  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  President  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  in  no  event  more  than  two  working 
days  thereafter.  All  Findings  will  be  made 
available  to  members  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  (NSC). 

2.  No  Finding  should  retroactively  au- 
thorize or  sanction  a  special  activity. 

3.  If  the  President  directs  any  agency  or 
persons  outside  of  the  CIA  or  traditional 
intelligence  agencies  to  conduct  a  special 
activity,  all  applicable  procedures  for  ap- 
proval of  a  Finding  and  notification  to  Con- 
gress shall  apply  to  such  agency  or  persons. 

4.  The  intelligence  committees  should  be 
appropriately  informed  of  participation  of 
any  government  agencies,  private  parties, 
or  other  countries  involved  in  assisting  with 
special  activities. 

5.  There  should  be  a  regular  and  periodic 
review  of  all  ongoing  special  activities  both 
by  the  intelligence  committees  and  by  the 
NSC.  This  review  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  each  such  activity  is  continu- 
ing to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
instituted.  Findings  should  terminate  or 
"sunset"  at  periodic  intervals  unless  the 
President,  by  appropriate  action,  continues 
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them  in  force. 

6.  I  believe  we  cannot  conduct  an  effec- 
tive program  of  special  activities  without 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  Congress. 
Effective  consultation  with  the  intelligence 
committees  is  essential,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  ensure  that  these  committees  can 
discharge  their  statutory  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  In  all  but  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances,  timely  notification  to  Con- 
gress under  Section  501(b)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  will  not 
be  delayed  beyond  two  working  days  of  the 
initiation  of  a  special  activity.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  the  current  statutory  framework 
is  adequate,  new  Executive  branch  proce- 
dures nevertheless  are  desirable  to  ensure 
that  the  spirit  of  that  framework  is  fully 
implemented.  Accordingly,  I  have  directed 


my  staff  to  draft  for  my  signature  executive 
documents  to  implement  appropriately  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  letter. 

While  the  President  must  retain  the  flexi- 
bility as  Commander  in  Chief  and  Chief 
Executive  to  exercise  those  constitutional 
authorities  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
nation  and  its  citizens,  maximum  consulta- 
tion and  notification  is  and  will  be  the  firm 
policy  of  this  Administration. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Senator 
David  L.  Boren,  chairman,  and  Senator 
William  S.  Cohen,  vice  chairman,  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
The  originals  were  not  available  for  verifi- 
cation of  the  contents  of  these  letters. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  Covert  Action  Procedural  Reforms 
August  7,  1987 


The  President  today  met  with  Senator 
David  L.  Boren  and  Senator  William 
Cohen,  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Select  Senate  Committee 
on  Intelligence  (SSCI),  to  indicate  his  agree- 
ment to  new  procedures  concerning  the  ap- 
proval, review,  and  notification  to  Congress 
of  covert  action  programs. 

The  principles  outlined  in  the  President's 
letter  to  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  SSCI  were  developed  over  a  period  of 
intensive  and  fruitful  consultations  between 
the  White  House  and  the  SSCI.  They  evi- 
dence a  desire  for  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  with  re- 


spect to  these  very  sensitive  and  important 
programs.  The  President  responded  to  a 
letter  to  national  security  adviser  Frank 
Carlucci  from  Senators  Boren  and  Cohen 
on  behalf  of  the  SSCI.  The  measure  of 
agreement  reflected  in  the  President's 
letter  demonstrates  the  vital  importance  he 
attaches  to  cooperation  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  in  the  intel- 
ligence area.  On  this  there  is  agreement. 
The  new  procedures  we  are  putting  in 
place  will  strengthen  that  cooperation,  and 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  committee  in  ful- 
filling its  important  responsibilities. 
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Proclamation  5690 — Amending  the  Generalized  System  of 

Preferences 

August  T;  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  Pursuant  to  section  502  (a)  and  (c)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (the 
Trade  Act)  (19  U.S.C.  2462  (a)  and  (c)),  and 
having  due  regard  for  the  eligibility  criteria 
set  forth  therein,  I  have  determined  that  it 
is  appropriate  to  designate  Greenland  as  a 
beneficiary  developing  country  for  purposes 
of  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
(GSP). 

2.  Previously,  under  the  terms  of  section 
504  (a)  and  (c)  of  the  Trade  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (19  U.S.C.  2464  (a)  and  (c)),  I  determined 
that  it  was  appropriate  to  provide  for  the 
termination  of  GSP  benefits  for  imports 
from  Mexico  under  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (TSUS)  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  item 
470.85,  effective  July  1,  1985.  In  light  of 
revised  statistics  made  available  to  me  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  I  have  determined 
that  such  benefits  for  such  tariff  item  should 
not  have  been  terminated.  Accordingly,  I 
have  determined  that  imports  from  Mexico 
under  TSUS  item  470.85  during  the  period 
from  July  1,  1985,  through  June  30,  1986, 
inclusive,  should  have  been  afforded  the 
preferential  tariff  treatment  provided  under 
the  GSP. 

3.  Section  604  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2483)  directs  the  President  to  embody  in 
the  TSUS  the  substance  of  relevant  provi- 
sions of  statutes  affecting  import  treatment, 
and  actions  thereunder. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  including  but  not  limited 
to  sections  502,  504,  and  604  of  the  Trade 
Act,  do  proclaim  that: 

(1)  General  headnote  3(eXvXA)  to  the 
TSUS,  listing  those  countries  whose  prod- 
ucts are  eligible  for  benefits  of  the  GSP,  is 
modified  by  inserting  in  alphabetical  order 
in  the  list  of  non-independent  countries  and 
territories  "Greenland". 


(2)  In  order  to  afford  benefits  of  the  GSP 
to  certain  products  of  Mexico  during  the 
period  from  July  1,  1985,  through  June  30, 
1986— 

(a)  TSUS  item  470.85  is  modified  by  delet- 
ing "A*"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"A";  and 

(b)  General  headnote  3(cXiii)  to  the  TSUS 
(later  redesignated  as  general  headnote 
3(eXvXD)),  listing  those  articles  that  are  eli- 
gible for  benefits  of  the  GSP  when  import- 
ed from  all  designated  beneficiary  countries 
except  those  listed  opposite  those  articles,  is 
modified  by  deleting  "470.85  .  .  .  Mexico". 

(3Xa)  Annex  III  to  Executive  Order  12519 
of  June  13,  1985,  listing  articles  that  are 
eligible  for  benefits  of  the  GSP  when  im- 
ported from  all  designated  beneficiary 
countries  except  those  specified  in  general 
headnote  3(cXiii)  to  the  TSUS,  is  amended 
by  striking  TSUS  item  "470.85". 

(4)  Annex  IV  to  Proclamation  5365  of 
September  5,  1985,  is  superseded  to  the 
extent  inconsistent  with  this  Proclamation. 

(5)  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  Proclamation  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  articles  both:  (i)  import- 
ed on  or  after  January  1,  1976,  and  (ii)  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  this  Proclamation. 

(b)  The  remaining  amendments  made  by 
this  Proclamation  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  articles  both:  (i)  imported  on  or 
after  January  1,  1976,  and  (ii)  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  July  1,  1985,  and  before  the 
close  of  June  30,  1986. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  7  day  of  Aug.,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 
[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:19  a.m.,  August  10,  1987] 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  26th  Anniversary  of  the  Berlin 

Wall 

August  8,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

This  week  the  world  will  mark  a  dark 
anniversary.  Twenty-six  years  ago  on  Thurs- 
day, at  one  minute  after  midnight,  thou- 
sands of  East  German  troops  marched  out 
of  their  barracks  and,  in  the  dead  of  night 
and  backed  by  Soviet  forces,  built  the 
Berlin  Wall.  Today's  Berlin  Wall  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  crude  strip  of  barbed  wire 
that  the  people  of  Berlin  woke  up  to  the 
following  morning  26  years  ago.  Changes 
have  included  the  addition  of  guard  towers, 
tank  stops,  razor-sharp  metal  fences,  flood- 
lights, ditches,  and  dog  runs.  The  wall  itself 
is  now  12  feet  high,  concrete,  and  painted 
white  so  that  anyone  climbing  it  will  make 
an  easy  target. 

Yet  over  the  years,  one  thing  hasn't 
changed.  It  is  this:  Although  the  wall  sur- 
rounds West  Berlin,  it  is  not  West  Berliners 
who  are  its  prisoners.  As  one  West  German 
newspaper  put  it  the  morning  after  the  wall 
went  up:  "Yesterday,  East  Berlin  was  offi- 
cially transformed  into  one  immense  con- 
centration camp."  But  it  takes  more  than 
walls  and  guns  to  imprison  the  human 
spirit.  In  the  last  26  years,  almost  5,000 
people  have  broken  through  this  barrier 
and  fled  to  freedom.  Some  tunneled  under 
the  wall.  Some  rigged  ropes  and  pulleys  to 
glide  over  it.  Some  ran  trucks  through 
checkpoints.  Some  simply  ran  on  foot  across 
what  officials  in  the  Soviet  bloc  call  a 
"modern  border"  and  the  people  of  Berlin 
call  the  "death  strip."  At  least  74  men  and 
women  have  died  in  that  race  for  freedom. 

In  June,  on  my  way  home  from  the  eco- 
nomic summit  in  Venice,  I  visited  Berlin 
and  saw  the  wall  once  again.  And  I  saw,  as  I 
have  before,  that  people  have  put  up  small 
crosses  on  the  free  side  of  the  wall — memo- 
rials to  those  who  were  killed  trying  to  get 
over.  On  one  side,  the  "death  strip;"  on  the 
other,  memorials  to  those  who  fell  crossing 


it.  No  place  on  Earth  can  you  see  more 
clearly  the  contrast  between  the  prison  that 
is  communism  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  that 
lives  in  all  of  humanity. 

In  recent  months,  we've  heard  a  great 
deal  from  the  Soviet  world  about  something 
called  glasnost.  Glasnost  is  a  Russian  word 
that,  we're  told,  means  openness.  But  does 
it  mean  genuine  openness  to  speak,  to 
write,  to  travel,  even  to  buy  and  sell?  Or  is 
it  more  of  a  publicity  show?  As  I  said  in 
Berlin  in  June,  the  way  for  the  Soviets  to 
demonstrate  their  dedication  to  true  open- 
ness is  to  tear  down  the  wall.  That's  not  all 
they  could  do.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  Soviets  promised  free  elections  in  East- 
ern Europe.  Openness  should  mean  fulfill- 
ing that  promise.  Openness  should  also 
mean  freeing  political  prisoners,  refuseniks, 
and  other  prisoners  of  conscience.  It  should 
mean  an  end  to  Soviet  imperialism,  wheth- 
er it's  in  Eastern  Europe,  Afghanistan, 
Angola,  Cuba,  or  Nicaragua.  It  should,  in 
short,  mean  openness  in  all  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  Soviet  domination. 

In  Berlin  this  June,  I  said  that  we  in  the 
United  States  were  ready  to  join  with  the 
Soviets  in  bringing  true  openness  to  that 
divided  city.  I  suggested  starting  discussions 
on  four  proposals.  The  proposals  were:  first, 
to  look  for  ways  to  expand  commercial  air 
access  to  Berlin  so  that  one  day  it  might  be 
the  hub  of  central  European  air  traffic; 
second,  to  bring  more  international  meet- 
ings and  conferences  to  Berlin — for  exam- 
ple, United  Nations  meetings;  third,  I  en- 
couraged a  program  of  exchanges  so  that 
young  East  and  West  Berliners  could  more 
easily  visit  and  come  to  know  one  another; 
and  fourth,  I  proposed  holding,  in  some 
future  year,  the  Olympic  games  in  Berlin. 

Together  all  of  these  proposals  would 
bring  a  new  openness  into  the  lives  not  only 
of  Berliners  but  of  people  throughout  East- 
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ern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 
We  should  keep  in  mind  how  important  this 
is  for  each  of  us,  as  Americans,  as  a  people 
who  want  peace  among  nations.  Because  of 
our  renewed  strength,  we've  made  great 
progress  in  the  last  several  years  toward 
peace,  particularly  in  the  area  of  arms  re- 
duction talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
encouraging  though  this  has  been,  we 
should  not  let  ourselves  forget  the  warning 
of  the  Czech  dissident  writer  Vaclav  Havel, 
who  some  time  ago  cautioned  us  that:  "Re- 
spect for  human  rights  is  the  fundamental 
condition  and  the  sole  genuine  guarantee  of 


true  peace.  A  lasting  peace,"  he  said,  "can 
only  be  the  work  of  free  people." 

So,  on  this  20th  [26th]  anniversary  of  the 
Berlin  Wall,  let  us  resolve  to  do  all  we  can 
to  hasten  the  day  when  the  wall  is  down 
and  Berlin  has  become  a  symbol  not  of  con- 
frontation but  of  cooperation  among  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  of  the  entire  world. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 


Note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:06 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


p.m. 


Statement  on  the  Central  American  Peace  Agreement 
August  8,  1987 


I  welcome  this  commitment  to  peace  and 
democracy  by  the  five  Central  American 
Presidents,  and  I  hope  it  will  lead  to  peace 
in  Central  America  and  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  agreement  makes  clear  that 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done  by  the  par- 
ties involved.  The  United  States  will  be  as 
helpful  as  possible,  consistent  with  our  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance — who  have  already  stated  their 
readiness  to  take  part  in  genuine  negotia- 
tions for  peace  and  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. 


We  will  study  the  agreement  carefully 
with  an  eye  to  what  the  United  States  can 
contribute  to  the  search  for  freedom  and 
peace.  The  agreement  emphasizes  reconcil- 
iation, democracy,  and  full  respect  for  polit- 
ical and  civil  rights.  We  are  encouraged  by 
that  emphasis.  The  promise  of  this  agree- 
ment can  only  be  realized  in  its  implemen- 
tation. We  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  commitments  made  in  this  agreement 
are  a  part  of  everyday  life  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 


Appointment  of  Mary  Jo  Arndt  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  White  House  Fellowships 
August  8,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Mary  Jo  Arndt  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Conmiission  on 
White  House  Fellowships  in  recognition  of 
her  devotion  and  excellence  in  service  to 
the  Government.  She  would  succeed 
LeGree  Silva  Daniels. 

Since  1959  she  has  been  administrator  of 
the  Lombard  Veterinary  Hospital.  Mrs. 
Arndt  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
overseers,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology; 


the  third  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  1986- 
1987;  and  Republican  State  committeewom- 
an.  Sixth  Congressional  District,  1982  to  the 
present. 

Mrs.  Arndt  graduated  from  Northern  Illi- 
nois University  (B.S.,  1955).  She  was  born 
September  18,  1933,  in  Chicago,  IL.  Mrs. 
Arndt  is  married,  has  three  children,  and 
resides  in  Lombard,  IL. 
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Statement  on  Signing  Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987 
August  10,  1987 


I  am  today  signing  H.R.  27,  the  Competi- 
tive Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987,  which 
recapitalizes  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  (FSLIC)  and  makes  a 
number  of  other  changes  in  the  Federal 
regulation  of  banking.  From  the  outset,  our 
guiding  principle  in  working  with  the  Con- 
gress on  this  bill  has  been  to  avoid  a  taxpay- 
er bailout — as  was  the  case  in  both  Ohio 
and  Maryland — ^for  an  industry  that  has  the 
wherewithal  to  help  itself.  This  legislation 
vindicates  that  principle.  The  Congress  is 
clearly  on  notice  that  industry  resources  are 
to  be  relied  upon  to  finance  the  FSLIC  op- 
erations, now  and  in  the  future. 

I  am  signing  this  bill  with  the  understand- 
ing that  all  of  the  provisions  in  titles  III  and 
IV  are  to  be  viewed  collectively  as  working 
to  protect  both  depositors  and  the  insur- 
ance fund  itself.  For  example,  provisions  re- 
lating to  exit  fees  and  the  moratorium  on 
leaving  the  FSLIC  should  not  be  interpret- 
ed in  such  a  way  as  to  undermine  the 
FSLIC's  rebuilding  efforts.  Unfortunately, 
while  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  should 
help  the  FSLIC  sell  large  failing  savings  and 
loans  to  a  variety  of  companies  and  draw 
needed  capital  to  the  industry,  other  provi- 
sions of  title  I  may  still  handicap  the 
FSLIC's  ability  to  find  purchasers  for  sav- 
ings and  loans  in  financial  trouble.  Counter- 
productive restrictions  should  not  be  im- 
posed on  potential  acquirers  of  ailing  sav- 
ings and  loans  at  a  time  when  the  FSLIC 
needs  to  attract  new  sources  of  private  cap- 
ital to  offset  its  limited  resources.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  revisit  this  issue  now  that  the 
development  of  comprehensive  financial 
reform  is  at  the  top  of  the  legislative 
agenda. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  several  extrane- 
ous protectionist  provisions  that  were  added 
to  this  legislation.  These  provisions  will 
deny  consumers  the  services  of  new  limit- 
ed-purpose banks.  They  will  also  place  sig- 
nificant operating  restrictions  on  recent  ac- 
quirers of  limited-purpose  banks  and 
impose  a  retrogressive  moratorium  on  the 
ability  of  Federal  bank  regulators  to  author- 


ize new  real  estate,  securities,  and  insur- 
ance products  and  services  to  consumers 
until  March  1,  1988.  My  willingness  to  sign 
this  bill  is  based  in  part  upon  its  statement 
of  congressional  intent  not  to  renew  or 
extend  the  moratoriimi  on  the  granting  of 
needed  new  authorities  for  banks  beyond 
March  1,  1988,  whether  or  not  subsequent 
legislation  is  passed  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
also  my  clear  understanding  that  this  legis- 
lation will  not  impede  the  ability  of  Federal 
banking  agencies  to  authorize  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies  to  conduct  banking 
activities  permitted  under  current  law. 

Certain  other  provisions  of  this  legislation 
stand  in  the  way  of  promoting  competition, 
lowering  costs,  and  increasing  efficiencies  in 
the  delivery  of  financial  services.  While  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  to  safeguard  against 
conflicts  of  interest  and  to  require  arms- 
length  transactions  among  affQiates,  restric- 
tions on  the  merchandising  of  consumer 
services  and  artificial  limits  on  economic 
growth  are  unwarranted.  These  new  anti- 
consumer  and  anticompetitive  provisions 
could  hold  back  a  vital  service  industry  at  a 
time  when  competition  in  the  international 
capital  markets  increasingly  challenges 
United  States  financial  institutions,  and  they 
should  be  repealed. 

Section  505  of  this  legislation  exempts  the 
Federal  financial  regulatory  agencies  from 
the  apportionment  requirements  of  the  An- 
tideficiency  Act.  The  apportionment  au- 
thority is,  however,  a  critical  tool  assuring 
that  all  executive  branch  agencies  remain 
accountable  to  the  President  for  their  finan- 
cial operations.  I  am  signing  this  legislation 
with  the  firm  understanding  that  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  505,  the 
President  retains  his  inherent  supervisory 
authority  under  article  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  ensure  that  all  executive  branch 
agencies  are  spending  appropriated  funds 
in  accordance  with  law. 

Section  103  of  the  legislation  temporarily 
extends  the  1933  Glass-Steagall  Act  restric- 
tions on  securities  activities  to  State-char- 
tered, nonmember  banks  for  the  first  time. 
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without  any  showing  of  public  benefit.  I 
note  that  this  intrusion  upon  the  longstand- 
ing authority  of  States  to  determine  the 
proper  activities  for  financial  institutions 
under  their  supervision  is  inconsistent  with 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  such  as  section 
201(e)  upholding  State  authority  to  regulate 
the  insurance  activities  of  State-chartered 
banks. 

This  legislation,  while  accomplishing  the 
necessary  recapitalization  of  the  FSLIC 
without  increasing  the  budget  deficit,  goes 


well  beyond  that  central  purpose  and  raises 
a  number  of  issues  that  require  further  con- 
gressional attention.  I  look  forward,  there- 
fore, to  the  comprehensive  financial  reform 
legislation  that  the  Congress  has  pledged  to 
present  to  me  early  next  year. 

Note:  The  President  signed  the  legislation  in 
a  ceremony  at  3  p.m.  in  the  Oval  Office  at 
the  White  House.  H.R.  27,  approved  August 
10,  was  assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-86. 


Remarks  Announcing  the  Nomination  of  C.  William  Verity,  Jr.,  To 
Be  Secretary  of  Commerce 
August  10,  1987 


The  President.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
my  intention  to  nominate  C.  William 
Verity,  Jr.,  as  Secretary  of  Conmierce.  Bill, 
who  retired  as  chairman  of  Armco,  Incorpo- 
rated, in  1982,  has  long  been  active  in 
public  service.  He's  served  as  the  Chairman 
of  my  Task  Force  on  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives, which  produced  an  outstanding 
report  on  creative  ways  for  the  private 
sector  to  supplement  governmental  efforts 
in  meeting  basic  human  needs.  He  has  con- 
tinued as  a  leader  in  that  area. 

I  know  that  Bill,  like  his  predecessor,  Mal- 
colm Baldrige,  understands  the  importance 
of  expanding  international  markets,  main- 
taining our  competitiveness,  and  enhancing 
our  export  capability.  He  also  supports  on- 
going efforts  to  keep  vital  technology  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  our  adversaries.  His 
extensive  experience  in  business  and  over- 
seas trade  makes  him  eminently  qualified  to 
assume  control  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  these  critical  times. 

Before  his  imtimely  death,  Mac  Baldrige 
served  as  a  principal  architect  of  American 
international  economic  policy.  He  had  a 
vision  not  only  for  dealing  with  immediate 
issues  but  for  the  future  of  the  world  econo- 
my, as  well.  I  expect  Bill  Verity  will  contin- 
ue that  vital  role.  I  know  he  shares  my  com- 
mitment to  free  and  fair  trade  and  supports 
our  efforts  to  prevent  any  move  toward 
protectionism  that  would  bring  immediate 


retaliation  and  reverse  the  recent  progress 
weVe  made  in  correcting  the  trade  imbal- 
ance. 

I  appreciate  Bill's  willingness  to  assume 
this  vital  position.  Mac's  boots  will  be  tough 
to  fill,  but  I  have  every  confidence  that  Bill 
will  ably  pursue  the  policies  this  administra- 
tion has  developed  over  the  past  6V2  years. 
And  I  urge  that  the  Senate,  when  it  returns 
from  the  August  recess,  quickly  confirm  Bill 
Verity  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Bill? 

Mr.  Verity.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
do  this  very  challenging  job.  I've  been  so 
impressed  with  what's  happened  in  this 
country  over  the  last  QV2  years,  where 
there's  been  a  redirection  of  effort  towards 
making  this  country  more  competitive.  It's 
been  under  your  leadership,  Mr.  President, 
and  also  Mac  Baldrige,  who  was  very  instru- 
mental in  trying  to  get  American  industry 
to  modernize  itself.  And  that  is  beginning 
to  show  up. 

I'm  just  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  at 
what  I  think  is  an  historic  time  in  interna- 
tional trade  with  a  trade  bill  going  through 
the  various  Houses.  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
Mr.  President,  that  all  the  specifics  that  you 
mentioned,  I  endorse.  And  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  trying  to  help  you  in  the  job  of 
making  this  country  more  competitive. 

Q.  We  understand  you  do  want  the  Sovi- 
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ets  to  have  technology.  The  President  said 
you  were  against  giving  any  such  technolo- 
gy to  your  adversaries. 

Mr.  Verity.  It  was  suggested,  and  I  agree, 
that  as  far  as  any  specific  questions,  I  think 
I  should  answer  the  Senate  first,  if  they 
would  confirm  me.  And  I  think  to  answer 


any  specific  questions  until  then  would  be 
very  unwise. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  to  reporters  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the 
White  House. 


Nomination  of  C.  William  Verity,  Jr.,  To  Be  Secretary  of  Commerce 
August  10,  1987 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  C.  William  Verity,  Jr.,  of 
Middletown,  OH,  to  be  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Verity  retired  in  1982  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Armco,  Inc.,  in  Middletown, 
OH.  He  joined  the  company  in  1940  and 
was  elected  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  in  1965  and  chairman  of  the  board 
in  1971.  In  1981  he  was  appointed  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Private  Sector  Initiatives  (PSI).  In  1983 


he  was  appointed  to  be  a  member  of  PSFs 
Advisory  Council  and  since  1985  has  served 
on  PSFs  Board  of  Advisors.  Mr.  Verity  was 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 1980-1981. 

Mr.  Verity  graduated  from  Yale  Universi- 
ty (B.A.,  1939).  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
1942-1946.  Mr.  Verity  was  born  January  26, 
1917,  in  Middletown,  OH.  Mr.  Verity  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Middletown,  OH. 


Proclamation  5691— National  Civil  Rights  Day,  1987 
August  10,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

As  he  journeyed  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
assxmie  the  Presidency  in  1861,  Abraham 
Lincoln  captured  the  essence  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  in  a  speech  at  Philadelphia's  In- 
dependence Hall,  the  site  where  our 
Founders  gathered  200  years  ago  to  frame 
the  Constitution  whose  bicentennial  we 
now  celebrate.  Exercising  his  unique  genius 
for  profound  thought  in  plain  language, 
Lincoln  said  that  "The  great  principle  or 
idea"  assuring  our  permanence  as  a  nation 
is  its  promise  "that  all  should  have  an  equal 
chance." 

The  struggle  to  see  that  promise  fulfilled 
has  continued  in  our  own  era  and,  through 
the  civil  rights  movement,  has  inspired  new 
Federal  laws  that  seek  to  guarantee  that 


"equal  chance"  by  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion against  any  citizen  on  the  basis  of  race, 
gender,  ethnicity,  age,  or  handicap.  We  can 
be  proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
securing  the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans. 
Racial  segregation  has  been  proscribed.  Em- 
ployment discrimination  is  barred.  Federal 
statutes  now  outlaw  housing  bias,  safeguard 
every  citizen's  precious  right  to  vote,  and 
require  that  people  with  disabilities  be  pro- 
vided accessibility  and  be  treated  without 
discrimination.  The  misguided  few  who  use 
force  or  violence  to  interfere  with  others' 
enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  face  swift 
and  sure  criminal  prosecution. 

Despite  these  steps  forward,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  to  make  Lincoln's 
promise  a  reality  and  to  fulfill  the  dream 
shared  by  leaders  like  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,   Jr.,    Susan    B.    Anthony,    and    Mary 
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McLeod  Bethune.  The  example  of  these 
Americans,  and  of  so  many  other  brave 
men  and  women,  reminds  us  of  the  tasks 
that  belong  to  each  of  us  as  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation.  We  must  work  to  see  the  civil 
rights  laws  strongly  enforced  and  to  ensure 
that  every  branch  of  government — at  every 
level — renders  justice  to  individuals  without 
regard  to  race,  sex,  color,  religion,  national- 
ity, or  condition  of  handicap.  In  this  way, 
we  can  move  toward  the  day  when  the 
rights  of  every  human  being  to  "life,  liber- 
ty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  are  se- 
cured forever. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  99-482,  has 
designated  August  12,  1987,  as  "National 
Civil  Rights  Day"  and  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  this  event.  Twenty- 
four  years  ago  this  month.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  led  a  march  in  Washington, 
D.C.    to    demonstrate    the    need    for    civil 


rights  legislation.  On  this  occasion  let  us  pay 
tribute  to  his  memory  and  to  the  memory 
of  all  those  who  fought  for  justice  and  equal 
opportunity  before  the  law. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  August  12,  1987,  as  Na- 
tional Civil  Rights  Day.  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:18  a.m.,  August  11,  1987] 


Proclamation  5692 — National  Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day, 

1987 

August  10,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Crime  prevention  is  at  the  top  of  our 
Nation's  public  policy  agenda  for  the  simple 
reason  that  crime  is  still  all  too  common- 
place. Each  year  in  America  millions  of  our 
citizens  face  the  stark  reality  of  crime,  suf- 
fering losses  of  property  and  injuries  to  per- 
sonal health  that  exact  from  them  and  from 
all  of  us  a  terrible  cost.  Although  new  laws, 
more  aggressive  prosecution,  swifter  and 
more  certain  punishment,  and  programs  to 
aid  innocent  victims  are  doing  much  to 
deter  crime  and  to  redress  the  harm  it 
causes,  our  citizens  continue  to  find  new 
ways  to  work  with  law  enforcement  officials 
to  prevent  crime  before  it  happens. 

Passivity  in  the  fight  against  crime  is  now 
passe.  Across  the  Nation  law-abiding  citi- 
zens are  banding  together  and,  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  appropriate  agencies  of 


government,  they  are  taking  the  initiative 
to  protect  themselves,  their  loved  ones,  and 
their  neighborhoods.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  form  of  deterrence  against  crime  has 
been  proven  in  community  after  communi- 
ty, and  it  all  boils  down  to  one  guiding  prin- 
ciple— neighbors  looking  out  for  neighbors. 

Twenty-two  million  American  households 
were  touched  by  crime  last  year — a  stagger- 
ing figure,  but  still  the  lowest  in  a  decade. 
The  decline  that  has  taken  place  is  certainly 
due  in  part  to  greater  public  awareness  of 
crime  and  increased  citizen  participation  in 
crime  prevention  activities.  The  statistics 
represent  improved  safeguarding  of  homes 
and  property,  but  their  real  significance  is 
the  improved  security  and  well-being  of  our 
people — the  core  values  any  society  is  con- 
stituted to  protect. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  make  more 
citizens  aware  of  the  importance  of  commu- 
nity crime  watch  programs  and  the  impact 
they  as  individuals  can  have  on  the  detec- 
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tion,  reporting,  discouragement,  and  solu- 
tion of  crimes.  On  August  11,  1987,  a  "Na- 
tional Night  Out"  campaign  will  be  con- 
ducted to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  these  programs.  All  Americans  are  urged 
to  participate  that  evening  by  spending  the 
hour  between  8:00  p.m.  and  9:00  p.m.  on 
the  lawns,  porches,  or  steps  in  front  of  their 
homes,  thereby  emphasizing  that  looking 
out  for  one's  neighbors  is  still  the  most  ef- 
fective form  of  crime  prevention. 

Participation  in  this  nationwide  event  will 
also  demonstrate  the  value  and  effective- 
ness of  police  and  community  cooperation 
in  crime  prevention.  It  will  generate  sup- 
port for  the  worthwhile  campaign  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Council  is  conduct- 
ing through  its  Crime  Prevention  Coalition. 
This  Coalition,  composed  of  organizations 
representing  law  enforcement,  business, 
labor,  minorities,  the  elderly,  and  various 
public  interest  groups,  seeks  to  promote  cit- 
izen involvement  in  crime  watch  activities 
and,  through  public  service  advertising  and 
publications,  provides  information  on  how 
citizens  can  better  protect  themselves. 

The  Coalition's  campaign  features  the 
trench-coated,  floppy-eared  dog,  McGruff, 
popularized  on  radio  and  television  and  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  His  message  is 
basic  and  direct:  We  can  all  "Take  a  Bite 
Out  of  Crime"  by  playing  a  role  in  neigh- 
borhood   block    watches,    citizen    patrols, 


escort  services  for  the  elderly  and  the  vul- 
nerable, and  similar  activities  and  by  taking 
a  few  simple  precautions. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
121,  has  designated  August  11,  1987,  as 
"National  Neighborhood  Crime  Watch 
Day"  and  has  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observ- 
ance of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  August  11,  1987,  as  Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day.  I 
call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
spend  the  period  from  8:00  p.m.  to  9:00 
p.m.  on  that  date  with  their  neighbors  in 
front  of  their  homes  to  demonstrate  support 
for  community  crime  watch  programs  and 
to  signal  to  criminals  that  neighborhoods 
are  joining  together  to  fight  crime. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:36  p.m.,  August  11,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  August  11. 


Nomination  of  Robert  Maxwell  Pringle  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Mali 
August  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  Maxwell  Pringle,  of 
Virginia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Counselor,  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Mali.  He  suc- 
ceeds Robert  J.  Ryan,  Jr. 

Mr.  Pringle  was  a  photographer  with 
Luther  Gulick  Camps  in  South  Casco,  ME, 
in  1958.  He  then  worked  as  a  freelance 
reporter,  1960-1961,  before  joining  the  Pat 
Munroe  News  Bureau  in  Washington,  DC, 
as   a  reporter,   1961-1962.   From   1962   to 


1967,  he  did  graduate  study  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Pringle  joined  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1967  and  first  served  as  a  staff 
assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research.  From  1970  to  1974,  he  served  as 
political  officer  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Ja- 
karta, Indonesia,  followed  as  political  officer 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Manila,  Philippines, 
1974-1977.  Mr.  Pringle  was  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  international  relations  fellow 
and  director  of  an  Indonesia-Philippine 
project,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
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tional  Peace,  1977-1979.  He  returned  to 
Washington  in  1979  for  economic  training 
at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  before  join- 
ing the  economic  policy  staff  in  the  Bureau 
of  African  Affairs,  1979-1983.  From  1983  to 
1985,  he  served  as  deputy  chief  of  mission 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Ouagadougou,  Bur- 
kina Faso,  and  since  1985  has  been  deputy 
chief  of  mission  at   Port   Moresby,   Papua 


New  Guinea. 

Mr.  Pringle  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1958)  and  Cornell  University 
(Ph.D.,  1967).  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
1958-1960.  He  is  articulate  in  Indonesian, 
French,  and  Melanesian  Pidgin.  Mr.  Pringle 
was  born  November  12,  1936,  in  New  York, 
NY.  He  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  Alexandria,  VA. 


Nomination  of  David  H. 
Burkina  Faso 
August  11  1987 


Shinn  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador  to 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  David  H.  Shinn,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Counselor,  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Burkina  Faso.  He  succeeds  Leon- 
ardo Neher. 

Mr.  Shinn  worked  summers  while  in  col- 
lege for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  at  Naches 
Ranger  Station,  Naches,  WA,  1958-1961. 
He  then  worked  in  the  promotion  depart- 
ment of  the  Washington  Post  in  1962.  Mr. 
Shinn  joined  the  Foreign  Service  in  1964 
and  first  served  as  a  junior  officer  trainee  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  1964- 
1966.  He  took  Swahili  language  training  at 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  1966-1967,  before  his  assignment 
as  political  officer  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  1967-1968.  In  1969  Mr. 
Shinn  returned  to  the  Department  of  State, 
first  serving  as  Ethiopia-Somalia  desk  officer 
and  then  Uganda-Tanzania  desk  officer, 
1969-1972.  In  1972  he  became  political  of- 


ficer at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanzania,  where  he  served  until  1974, 
when  he  became  deputy  chief  of  mission  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Nouakchott,  Maurita- 
nia, until  1976.  Mr.  Shinn  was  then  detailed 
to  the  mayor's  office  in  Seattle,  WA,  for  a 
year.  From  1978  to  1981,  he  was  Deputy 
Coordinator  for  the  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment Liaison  Office  in  the  Department 
of  State.  Mr.  Shinn  then  became  deputy 
chief  of  mission  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Yaounde,  Cameroon,  1981-1983,  followed 
as  deputy  chief  of  mission  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Khartoum,  Sudan,  1983-1986. 
Since  1986  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Seminar. 

Mr.  Shinn  graduated  from  Yakima  Valley 
College  (A. A.,  1960)  and  George  Washing- 
ton University  (B.A.,  1963;  M.A.,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1980).  He  was  bom  June  9,  1940,  in 
Yakima,  WA.  He  is  articulate  in  French  and 
Swahili.  Mr.  Shinn  is  married,  has  two  sons, 
and  resides  in  Fairfax,  VA. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle 
August  11,  1987 


Nancy  and  I  were  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle.  We  send  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  Wash- 
ington Archdiocese,  where  he  served  so 
faithfully  and  so  well  for  more  than  a  quar- 


ter century.  Like  the  great  Irish  saint  for 
whom  he  was  named,  the  patron  of  the 
New  York  Cathedral  where  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest  of  God  in  1921,  Patrick  Alo- 
ysius  O'Boyle  perceived  for  hunself  a  clear 
mission  in  life — to  do  God's  will,  because 
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"Nothing  is  impossible  to  God." 

As  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  the  Washington  Archdiocese,  Cardinal 
O'Boyle  took  the  motto,  "Remain  firm  in 
the  faith."  He  remained  true  to  that  motto 
throughout  his  long  life  of  service,  and  with 
all  of  his  wit,  gentility,  and  wisdom,  it  is 
perhaps  for  the  firmness  of  his  moral  lead- 
ership that  he  will  best  be  remembered. 
Cardinal  O'Boyle  never  ceased  to  champion 
the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  all  human  life, 
and  he  never  hesitated  to  take  action  in  its 
defense.  A  staunch  opponent  of  racism,  he 
led  the  way  to  desegregation  of  our  nation's 
schools  by  integrating  the  Catholic  schools 
of  Washington  half  a  decade  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  segregation  unconsti- 


tutional. In  an  early  pastoral  letter,  he 
wrote:  "Those  who  deny  a  neighbor,  solely 
on  the  basis  of  race,  the  opportunity  to  buy 
a  house,  or  to  enjoy  equal  educational  and 
job  opportunities,  are  in  effect  denying 
those  rights  to  Christ  Himself." 

The  life  of  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle  par- 
alleled the  course  of  this  century  and  epito- 
mized the  finest  qualities  of  a  turbulent  era 
in  the  life  of  America  and  of  the  world.  A 
son  of  immigrants,  he  became  a  true  father, 
teacher,  and  exemplar  to  his  flock  and  to 
generations  of  American  Catholics.  All 
Americans  rejoice  in  his  contributions,  and 
we  will  forever  honor  this  great  man  who 
served  his  God  and  his  country  with  a  pro- 
found and  abiding  love. 


Appointment  of  Four  Members  of  the  National  Council  on 
Vocational  Education 
August  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  National  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education: 

For  a  term  expiring  January  17,  1989: 

Sally  J.  Novetzke,  of  Iowa.  She  would  succeed 
Jose  C.  Nunez.  Mrs.  Novetzke  attended  Carlton 
College  in  Northfield,  MN,  1950-1952.  She  was 
born  January  12,  1932,  in  Stillwater,  MN.  Mrs. 
Novetzke  is  married,  has  four  children,  and  re- 
sides in  Cedar  Rapids,  lA. 

For  terms  expiring  January  17,  1990: 

Pier  A.  Gherini,  Jr.,  of  California.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. Since  1984  Mr.  Gherini  has  been 
executive  vice  president  of  Westpac  Shelter 
Corp.  in  Santa  Barbara,  CA.  Prior  to  this  he 
was  president  of  Cow  Hollow  Investment  Co. 


in  San  Francisco,  1980-1984.  Mr.  Gherini  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  San  Francisco 
(B.A.,  1965).  He  was  born  December  28,  1942, 
in  Pecos,  TX.  Mr.  Gherini  resides  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, CA. 

William  C.  Hayes,  of  California.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. Mr.  Hayes  is  president  of  Windsor 
Financial  Corp.  in  Encino,  CA,  1971  to  the 
present.  He  graduated  from  Brigham  Young 
University  (B.S.,  1963).  Mr.  Hayes  was  born 
July  25,  1941,  in  Englewood,  CA.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Wood- 
land Hills,  CA. 

Christine  Valmy,  of  New  York.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. Since  1965  Ms.  Valmy  has  been 
president  of  Christine  Valmy,  Inc.,  in  New 
York,  NY.  She  was  bom  October  25,  1926,  in 
Bucharest,  Romania.  Ms.  Valmy  is  married  and 
resides  in  New  York,  NY. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing-in  Ceremony  for  Alan  Greenspan  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
August  11,  1987 


The  President  Today  it's  my  pleasure  to 
welcome  Alan  Greenspan  back  to  official 
service  to  his  country.  I  say  official  service 
because  even  in  private  life,  Alan  Green- 
span has  again  and  again  devoted  his  time 
and  talents  to  public  service:  Chairman  of 
President  Ford's  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors; member  of  three  Presidential  commis- 
sions, including  the  Greenspan  commission; 
frequent  witness  before  congressional  com- 
mittees; guest  lecturer  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity; member  of  the  board  of  overseers  of 
the  Hoover  Institution — and  the  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

Now,  in  becoming  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  Alan  is  making  perhaps 
the  most  dramatic  personal  sacrifice  of  his 
career,  taking  his  name  down  from  the  door 
of  Townsend-Greenspan,  the  firm  he 
guided  as  president  and  chairman  for 
nearly  30  years.  Alan,  I  suppose  it  would 
have  been  only  natural  for  you  to  have  had 
some  second  thoughts  as  you  packed  up 
your  boxes  last  week.  [Laughter]  But  know- 
ing you,  I  don't  think  you  did.  No,  knowing 
you,  I  have  a  feeling  that  your  thoughts  had 
already  turned  to  the  great  role  in  Ameri- 
can life  that  you  take  up  today. 

Since  its  creation  in  1913,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  with  its  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, has  become  one  of  the  central  institu- 
tions of  our  government.  Charged  with 
maintaining  the  soundness  of  the  banking 
system,  the  Fed  helps  to  make  possible  the 
many  millions  of  financial  transactions  that 
take  place  in  America  every  day,  from  the 
purchase  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  Wall  Street 
to  the  purchase  of  groceries  on  Main  Street. 

But  perhaps  the  Fed  is  best  known  for  its 
conduct  of  monetary  policy — ^managing  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  supply  of  money.  How 
the  Fed  performs  this  job  directly  affects 
vital  economic  factors:  inflation,  interest 
rates,  the  overall  rate  of  economic  expan- 
sion itself.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Paul 
Volcker,  the  Fed  has  used  its  monetary 
policy  to  overcome  the  rampant  inflation 
that  had  grown  up  during  the  late  1970's. 


"What  we're  aiming  for,"  Chairman 
Volcker  once  said,  "is  a  situation  in  which 
people  can  proceed  about  their  business 
without  worrying  about  what  prices  are 
going  to  do."  And  once  this  situation  had 
been  achieved.  Chairman  Volcker  argued, 
confidence  in  the  economy  would  return 
and  economic  growth  would  once  again 
begin  to  take  place.  "With  budgetary  and 
monetary  discipline,"  Chairman  Volcker 
added,  "the  process  could  be  sustained  for 
years." 

Well,  as  we  all  know,  economic  growth 
has  taken  place,  and  it  has  been  sustained. 
The  economic  expansion  is  now  just  2 
months  short  of  becoming  the  longest 
peacetime  economic  expansion  in  American 
history.  For  some  5  years  now,  inflation  has 
stayed  well  below  the  rates  of  the  late 
1970's,  with  interest  rates  coming  down 
sharply  as  well.  We've  seen  a  burst  of  new 
business  formations,  a  virtual  riot  of  new 
technologies,  and  the  creation  of  over  13  ¥2 
million  new  jobs. 

And  I  know  that  Governor  Martha  Seger, 
who  has  done  some  briefings  for  us  here  at 
the  White  House,  reported  after  consulta- 
tions with  foreign  bankers  and  businessmen 
during  her  recent  European  trip  that  today 
confidence  in  the  American  economy  is 
firmly  established  abroad,  and  this  repre- 
sents a  source  of  stability  for  the  entire 
world  economy.  I  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Paul  Volcker  for  the  part  he  played 
in  these  accomplishments.  And  I  want  to 
restate  my  confidence  in  Alan  Greenspan  to 
carry  these  accomplishments  still  further, 
all  the  while  maintaining  the  Fed's  tradi- 
tional independence. 

Here  in  our  own  country.  Chairman 
Greenspan  will  bring  all  his  skill  to  bear 
upon  the  task  of  promoting  our  continued 
economic  growth  while  keeping  inflation 
low.  And  this  is  a  point  that's  important  to 
note:  Today,  keeping  down  inflation  and 
sustaining  economic  growth  is  not  an 
either-or  proposition.  Today,  low  inflation 
and   economic    growth   can   and   must   go 
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hand  in  hand. 

Abroad,  Chairman  Greenspan  will  have 
to  work  closely  with  the  heads  of  foreign 
central  banks.  With  the  entire  globe  becom- 
ing a  single  and  highly  competitive  market- 
place. Chairman  Greenspan  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  seeking  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  developing  countries  and  the 
massive  debt  some  of  them  have  accumulat- 
ed. He'll  work  to  ensure  an  open  and  fair 
trading  system  among  all  nations.  And  he 
will  be  deeply  involved  in  the  restructuring 
and  modernization  of  the  American  bank- 
ing system  to  keep  our  own  capital  markets 
competitive  with  others  around  the  world. 

These  past  6  ¥2  years — 6y2  years  of  sound 
policies  in  the  public  sector  and  technologi- 
cal breakthroughs  in  the  private — have  pro- 
duced such  a  dramatic  change  in  America, 
perhaps  most  remarkably  among  our  young 
people.  In  the  words  of  author  George 
Gilder:  "The  future  looks  more  open  and 
promising  to  young  Americans  than  it  did 
before,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  more 
open  and  promising.  There's  been  a  conver- 
gence of  policy  and  technology  that  has 
changed  the  spirit  of  America." 

Well,  Alan,  I  guess  that's  the  fundamental 
reason  why  I'm  so  happy  that  when  I  asked 
you  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  you  said  yes.  You're  an 
economist's  economist,  one  of  the  most 
widely  respected  men  in  your  field.  But  you 
know  that  economics  is  more  than  numbers, 
that  there  are  crucial  intangibles,  as  well — 
intangibles  like  hope,  a  willingness  to  work, 
and,  yes,  faith  in  the  future  of  this  great  and 
good  land. 

And  now,  the  Vice  President  will  swear 
Alan  Greenspan  in  as  the  13th  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

{At  this  point.    Chairman   Greenspan   was 
sworn  in.^ 

Chairman  Greenspan.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Vice  President,  and  everyone  out  there,  all 
my  friends:  Little  more  than  2  months  ago. 


in  the  White  House  press  room  down  the 
hall,  the  President  announced  that  he  was 
nominating  me  to  replace  Paul  Volcker.  At 
that  time,  I  indicated  to  the  President,  and 
today  I  repeat,  how  much  I  appreciate  his 
confidence  in  me  to  act  as  a  replacement 
for  Paul,  whose  career  at  the  Fed  has  been 
one  with  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  this 
nation's  public  service.  Since  the  nomina- 
tion, I've  received  innumerable  best  wishes 
from  friends,  new  and  old,  from  all  over  the 
world.  I'm  particularly  saddened,  however, 
that  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  former  Council  of 
Economics  and  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  and  my  mentor  for  35  years, 
through  graduate  school  and  thereafter,  is 
not  with  us  today. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  the  staff 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  who,  along  with 
Paul,  have  been  exceptionally  gracious  with 
their  time  and  efforts  to  bring  me  up  to 
speed  for  this  extraordinary  challenge.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  who  con- 
firmed my  nomination.  Perhaps  I  should 
also  thank  in  advance  the  creators  of  all 
those  events  that  will  make  the  next  4  years 
easygoing:  inflation  which  always  stays  put, 
the  stock  market  which  is  always  a  bull,  a 
dollar  which  is  always  stable,  interest  rates 
which  stay  low,  and  employment  which 
stays  high.  But  most  assuredly,  I  would  be 
thankful  to  those  who  have  the  capability  of 
repealing  the  laws  of  arithmetic,  which 
would  make  all  of  the  foregoing  possible. 
[Laughter] 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  President.  Congratulations,  Alan 
Greenspan.  And  I  know  that  your  faith  in 
America  will  strengthen  our  own.  And  now, 
I  believe  there  are  probably  some  refresh- 
ments down  in  the  State  Dining  Room,  and 
the  meeting  can  get  social. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:19  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Appointment  of  Maurice  A.  Kremer  as  United  States  Representative 
on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact  Administration 
August  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Maurice  A.  Kremer  to  be 
United  States  Representative  on  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact  Adminis- 
tration. He  would  succeed  John  C.  Peter- 
son. 

Mr.  Kremer  is  a  retired  farmer  and  live- 
stock breeder.  He  is  also  a  former  partner 
of  the  Kremer  Construction  Co.  in  Aurora, 


NE.  He  served  as  a  State  senator  in  Omaha, 
NE,  from  1963  to  1982. 

Mr.  Kremer  graduated  from  the  farm  op- 
erators' course  at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
in  Lincoln,  NE.  He  was  born  August  31, 
1907,  in  Milford,  NE.  Mr.  Kremer  is  mar- 
ried, has  four  children,  and  resides  in 
Aurora,  NE. 


Appointment  of  Armando  Valladares  as  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 
August  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Armando  Valladares  to  be 
Representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
He  would  succeed  E.  Robert  Wallach. 

Mr.  Valladares  is  currently  president  of 
the  European  Coalition  for  Human  Rights 
in  Cuba.  He  spent  22  years  as  a  political 
prisoner  in  Cuba.  He  is  author  of  several 
books,    among    them:    "From    My    Wheel- 


chair" and  "Against  All  Hope."  He  was 
adopted  by  Anmesty  International  as  a  pris- 
oner of  conscience. 

Mr.  Valladares  graduated  from  the  Insti- 
tuto  de  Segunda  Ensenanza  de  Marianao, 
Havana,  Cuba  (B.A.,  1954).  He  was  bom 
May  30,  1937,  in  Pinar  Del  Rio,  Cuba.  Mr. 
Valladares  is  married  and  resides  in  Madrid, 
Spain.  He  became  a  naturalized  United 
States  citizen  in  January  1987. 


Executive  Order  12605 — Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officer 

Promotions 

August  12,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  including  Sec- 
tion 301  of  Title  3  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  in  order  to  delegate  certain  func- 
tions concerning  the  promotion  of  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
as  follows: 

Section    1.    The   function   vested   in   the 


President  by  Section  5898(b)  of  Title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  approve,  modify, 
or  disapprove  the  report  of  a  Naval  Reserve 
or  Marine  Corps  Reserve  selection  board  is 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Nothing  in  this  Section  shall  be  deemed  to 
delegate  the  authority  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent by  Section  5898(c)  of  Title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  a  name  from 
a  selection  board  report. 
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Sec.  2.  The  function  delegated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  this  Order  may  be 
redelegated  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, any  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  who 
may  further  subdelegate  such  authority  to 
subordinates  who  are  appointed  to  their 
office  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  With  respect  to  the  functions  dele- 
gated by  this  Order,  all  prior  actions  taken 


for  or  on  behalf  of  the  President  that  would 
have  been  valid  if  taken  pursuant  to  this 
Order  are  ratified. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
August  12,  1987. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:15  p.m.,  August  12,  1987] 


Memorandum  on  Leadership  of  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign 
August  12,  1987 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies 

We  see  the  promise  of  our  great  Nation 
exemplified  in  our  Constitution  whose  bi- 
centennial we  celebrate  this  year.  The 
1987-88  Combined  Federal  Campaign 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  help  others 
achieve  the  full  promise  of  America 
through  our  voluntary  giving.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  each  of  us  take  visible  leadership 
roles  in  the  Campaigns  in  our  agencies. 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Otis  R.  Bowen  has  agreed  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  1987-88  Combined  Federal 
Campaign  of  the  National  Capital  Area.  I 
am  asking  that  you  support  Secretary 
Bowen  by  personally  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Campaign  in  your  agency  and  ap- 


pointing a  top  official  as  your  Vice  Chair- 
man. Please  advise  Secretary  Bowen  of  your 
willingness  to  serve  and  the  name  of  the 
person  you  designate. 

The  single  most  important  ingredient  in 
making  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign  a 
success  is  the  active  involvement  of  top 
leadership.  Consequently,  your  personal  in- 
terest, visible  support,  and  participation  are 
essential.  Thousands  of  Federal  employees 
participate,  but  many  others  remain  on  the 
sidelines.  Make  a  special  effort  to  encourage 
all  of  your  employees,  both  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  and  in  all  the  CFC  locations  world- 
wide, to  support  the  Campaign. 

With  your  leadership,  we  can  make  this 
fall's  campaign  a  resounding  success. 

Ronald  Reagan 


Memorandum  Urging  Support  of  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign 
August  12,  1987 


Memorandum  for  All  Federal  Civilian 
Employees  and  Military  Personnel 

The  promise  of  America  is  contained  in 
our  Constitution  whose  bicentennial  we  cel- 
ebrate this  year.  Let  us  take  the  opportuni- 
ty provided  by  the  1987-88  Combined  Fed- 
eral Campaign  to  help  all  Americans  par- 
ticipate in  our  Nation's  promise. 

Your  history  of  increasing  generosity  over 


nearly  three  decades  of  voluntary  giving 
demonstrates  your  continuing  concern  for 
the  needy  in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world. 

You  have  a  record  of  unselfishness  and 
concern  for  others  that  is  unsurpassed.  I  am 
proud  of  you  all.  I  am  confident  that  your 
outstanding  past  performance  will  continue 
in  this  year's  Campaign.  While  the  decision 
to  give  is  personal  and  voluntary,  I  encour- 
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age  each  of  you  to  join  me  in  wholehearted-      eral  Campaign, 
ly  supporting  the  1987-88  Combined  Fed- 


RoNALD  Reagan 


Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Iran  Arms  and  Contra  Aid 
Controversy  and  Administration  Goals 
August  12,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

I've  said  on  several  occasions  that  I 
wouldn't  comment  about  the  recent  con- 
gressional hearings  on  the  Iran-contra 
matter  until  the  hearings  were  over.  Well, 
that  time  has  come,  so  tonight  I  want  to 
talk  about  some  of  the  lessons  we've 
learned.  But  rest  assured,  that's  not  my  sole 
subject  this  evening.  I  also  want  to  talk 
about  the  future  and  getting  on  with  things, 
because  the  people's  business  is  waiting. 

These  past  9  months  have  been  confusing 
and  painful  ones  for  the  country.  I  know 
you  have  doubts  in  your  own  minds  about 
what  happened  in  this  whole  episode.  What 
I  hope  is  not  in  doubt,  however,  is  my  com- 
mitment to  the  investigations  themselves. 
So  far,  we've  had  four  investigations — ^by 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Tower  board, 
the  Independent  Counsel,  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  requested  three  of  those  investiga- 
tions, and  I  endorsed  and  cooperated  fully 
with  the  fourth — the  congressional  hear- 
ings— supplying  over  250,000  pages  of 
White  House  documents,  including  parts  of 
my  own  private  diaries. 

Once  I  realized  I  hadn't  been  fully  in- 
formed, I  sought  to  find  the  answers.  Some 
of  the  answers  I  don't  like.  As  the  Tower 
board  reported,  and  as  I  said  last  March, 
our  original  initiative  rapidly  got  all  tangled 
up  in  the  sale  of  arms,  and  the  sale  of  arms 
got  tangled  up  with  hostages.  Secretary 
Shultz  and  Secretary  Weinberger  both  pre- 
dicted that  the  American  people  would  im- 
mediately assume  this  whole  plan  was  an 
arms-for-hostages  deal  and  nothing  more. 
Well,  unfortunately,  their  predictions  were 
right.  As  I  said  to  you  in  March,  I  let  my 
preoccupation  with  the  hostages  intrude 
into  areas  where  it  didn't  belong.  The 
image — the  reality — of  Americans  in  chains, 
deprived  of  their  freedom  and  families  so 


far  from  home,  burdened  my  thoughts.  And 
this  was  a  mistake. 

My  fellow  Americans,  I've  thought  long 
and  often  about  how  to  explain  to  you  what 
I  intended  to  accomplish,  but  I  respect  you 
too  much  to  make  excuses.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there's  nothing  I  can  say  that 
will  make  the  situation  right.  I  was  stubborn 
in  my  pursuit  of  a  policy  that  went  astray. 

The  other  major  issue  of  the  hearings,  of 
course,  was  the  diversion  of  funds  to  the 
Nicaraguan  contras.  Colonel  North  and  Ad- 
miral Poindexter  believed  they  were  doing 
what  I  would  have  wanted  done — keeping 
the  democratic  resistance  alive  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now  in 
preventing  the  Soviets  from  establishing  a 
beachhead  in  Central  America.  Since  I  have 
been  so  closely  associated  with  the  cause  of 
the  contras,  the  big  question  during  the 
hearings  was  whether  I  knew  of  the  diver- 
sion. I  was  aware  the  resistance  was  receiv- 
ing funds  directly  from  third  countries  and 
from  private  efforts,  and  I  endorsed  those 
endeavors  wholeheartedly;  but — ^let  me  put 
this  in  capital  letters — I  did  not  know  about 
the  diversion  of  funds.  Indeed,  I  didn't 
know  there  were  excess  funds. 

Yet  the  buck  does  not  stop  with  Admiral 
Poindexter,  as  he  stated  in  his  testimony;  it 
stops  with  me.  I  am  the  one  who  is  ulti- 
mately accountable  to  the  American  people. 
The  admiral  testified  that  he  wanted  to  pro- 
tect me;  yet  no  President  should  ever  be 
protected  from  the  truth.  No  operation  is  so 
secret  that  it  must  be  kept  from  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  had  the  right,  the  obliga- 
tion, to  make  my  own  decision.  I  heard 
someone  the  other  day  ask  why  I  wasn't 
outraged.  Well,  at  times,  I've  been  mad  as  a 
hornet.  Anyone  would  be — just  look  at  the 
damage    that's   been   done   and   the    time 
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that's  been  lost.  But  IVe  always  found  that 
the  best  therapy  for  outrage  and  anger  is 
action. 

IVe  tried  to  take  steps  so  that  what  we've 
been  through  can't  happen  again,  either  in 
this  administration  or  future  ones.  But  I  re- 
member very  well  what  the  Tower  board 
said  last  February  when  it  issued  this 
report.  It  said  the  failure  was  more  in 
people  than  in  process.  We  can  build  in 
every  precaution  known  to  the  world.  We 
can  design  that  best  system  ever  devised  by 
man.  But  in  the  end,  people  are  going  to 
have  to  run  it.  And  we  will  never  be  free  of 
human  hopes,  weaknesses,  and  enthusiasms. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I've  done  to  change 
both  the  system  and  the  people  who  oper- 
ate it.  First  of  all,  I've  brought  in  a  new  and 
knowledgeable  team.  I  have  a  new  National 
Security  Adviser,  a  new  Director  of  the 
CIA,  a  new  Chief  of  Staff  here  at  the  White 
House.  And  I've  told  them  that  I  must  be 
informed  and  informed  fully.  In  addition,  I 
adopted  the  Tower  board's  model  of  how 
the  NSC  process  and  staff  should  work,  and 
I  prohibited  any  operational  role  by  the 
NSC  staff  in  covert  activities. 

The  report  I  ordered  reviewing  our  na- 
tion's covert  operations  has  been  complet- 
ed. There  were  no  surprises.  Some  oper- 
ations were  continued,  and  some  were 
eliminated  because  they'd  outlived  their 
usefulness.  I  am  also  adopting  new,  tighter 
procedures  on  consulting  with  and  notifying 
the  Congress  on  future  covert  action  find- 
ings. We  will  still  pursue  covert  operations 
when  appropriate,  but  each  operation  must 
be  legal,  and  it  must  meet  a  specific  policy 
objective. 

The  problem  goes  deeper,  however,  than 
policies  and  personnel.  Probably  the  biggest 
lesson  we  can  draw  from  the  hearings  is 
that  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government  need  to  regain  trust  in  each 
other.  We've  seen  the  results  of  that  mis- 
trust in  the  form  of  lies,  leaks,  divisions,  and 
mistakes.  We  need  to  find  a  way  to  cooper- 
ate while  realizing  foreign  policy  can't  be 
run  by  committee.  And  I  believe  there's 
now  the  growing  sense  that  we  can  accom- 
plish more  by  cooperating.  And  in  the  end, 
this  may  be  the  eventual  blessing  in  dis- 
guise to  come  out  of  the  Iran-contra  mess. 

But  now  let  me  turn  to  the  other  subject 


I  promised  to  discuss  this  evening — the 
future.  There  are  now  17  months  left  in  this 
administration,  and  I  want  them  to  be  pros- 
perous, productive  ones  for  the  American 
people.  When  you  first  elected  me  to  this 
office,  you  elected  me  to  pursue  a  new, 
different  direction  for  America.  When  you 
elected  me  the  second  time,  you  reaffirmed 
your  desire  to  continue  that  course.  My 
hopes  for  this  country  are  as  fervent  today 
as  they  were  in  1981.  Up  until  the  morning 
I  leave  this  house,  I  intend  to  do  what  you 
sent  me  here  to  do — lead  the  Nation  toward 
the  goals  we  agreed  on  when  you  elected 
me.  Let  me  tell  you  where  I'm  going  to  put 
my  heart  and  my  energies  for  the  remain- 
der of  my  term. 

For  my  entire  political  life,  I've  spoken 
about  the  need  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
interpret  the  law,  not  make  it.  During  my 
Presidency,  I've  proudly  appointed  two 
new  justices  who  understand  that  important 
principle — Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
and  Justice  Antonin  Scalia.  I've  now  nomi- 
nated a  third — Judge  Robert  Bork.  When  I 
named  him  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  American  Bar  Association  gave  Judge 
Bork,  who  is  a  brilliant  scholar  and  jurist,  its 
very  highest  rating.  As  a  member  of  that 
court.  Judge  Bork  has  written  more  than  a 
hundred  majority  opinions  and  joined  in  an- 
other 300.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never 
reversed  a  single  one  of  these  400  opinions. 

His  nomination  is  being  opposed  by  some 
because  he  practices  judicial  restraint.  Now, 
that  means  he  won't  put  their  opinions 
ahead  of  the  law;  he  won't  put  his  own 
opinions  ahead  of  the  law.  And  that's  the 
way  it  should  be.  Judge  Bork  would  be  an 
important  intellectual  addition  to  the  Court, 
and  I  will  fight  for  him  because  I  believe  in 
what  he  stands  for.  As  soon  as  the  Senate 
returns  from  its  recess  next  month,  it  should 
consider  Judge  Bork's  qualifications  and 
then  vote  yes  or  no,  up  or  down.  This 
nation  and  its  citizens  deserve  a  full  bench 
with  nine  Justices  when  the  Court  convenes 
in  October. 

In  the  months  ahead,  I  also  hope  to  reach 
an  agreement,  a  comprehensive  and  verifia- 
ble agreement,  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
reducing  nuclear  arms.  We're  making  real 
progress  on  the  global  elimination  of  an 
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entire  class  of  nuclear  weapons — the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  intermediate-range,  or  INF,  mis- 
siles. I  first  proposed  this  idea  to  the  Soviets 
back  in  1981.  They  weren't  too  keen  on  it 
and,  in  fact,  walked  out  of  the  negotiations 
at  one  point.  But  we  kept  at  it.  Until  re- 
cently, the  Soviet  Union  had  insisted  on  the 
right  to  retain  some  of  its  INF  missiles.  But 
in  mid-July,  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  drop 
this  demand.  That  was  welcome  news, 
indeed. 

We've  come  this  far  because  in  1980  you 
gave  me  a  mandate  to  rebuild  our  military. 
I've  done  that.  And  today  we're  seeing  the 
results.  The  Soviets  are  now  negotiating 
with  us  because  we're  negotiating  from 
strength.  This  would  be  an  historic  agree- 
ment. Previous  arms  control  agreements 
merely  put  a  ceiling  on  weapons  and  even 
allowed  for  increases;  this  agreement  would 
reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons.  I 
am  optimistic  that  we'll  soon  witness  a  first 
in  world  history — the  sight  of  two  countries 
actually  destroying  nuclear  weapons  in  their 
arsenals.  And  imagine  where  that  might 
lead. 

We're  also  ready  to  move  ahead  on  a 
START  agreement  that  would  cut  intercon- 
tinental nuclear  forces  by  50  percent,  there- 
by eliminating  thousands  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles. I  urge  the  Soviets  to  move  ahead  with 
us.  And  I  say  to  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, both  our  nations  could  begin  a  new 
relationship  by  signing  comprehensive 
agreements  to  reduce  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional weapons. 

What  we  seek  in  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  peace  and  stability.  That  is 
also  what  we  seek  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  Middle  East  more  generally.  And  bring- 
ing stability  to  this  troubled  region  remains 
one  of  the  most  important  goals  of  my  Pres- 
idency. 

Over  the  next  17  months,  I'll  also  be  ad- 
vocating an  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  for  our 
citizens.  I  believe  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  Nation's  budget 
to  be  handled  responsibly.  Yet  chaos  reigns 
in  the  budgetary  process.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  there's  been  much  debate 
about  getting  our  fiscal  house  in  order,  but 
the  result  once  again  has  been  inaction.  The 
congressional  budget  process  is  neither  reli- 


able nor  credible;  in  short,  it  needs  to  be 
fixed.  We  must  face  reality:  The  only  force 
strong  enough  to  stop  this  nation's  massive 
runaway  budget  is  the  Constitution.  Only 
the  Constitution — the  document  from 
which  all  government  power  flows,  the  doc- 
ument that  provides  our  moral  authority  as 
a  nation — only  the  Constitution  can  compel 
responsibility. 

We  desperately  need  the  power  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  help  us  balance 
the  budget.  Over  70  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  such  an  amendment.  They 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  have 
what  44  State  governments  already  have — 
discipline.  To  get  things  moving,  I  am  pro- 
posing tonight:  If  Congress  agrees  to  sched- 
ule an  up-or-down  vote  this  year  on  our 
balanced  budget  amendment,  then  I  will 
agree  to  negotiate  on  every  spending  item 
in  the  budget.  If  the  Congress  continues  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  people  by  avoiding 
a  vote  on  our  balanced  budget  amendment, 
the  call  for  a  constitutional  convention  will 
grow  louder.  The  prospect  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  is  only  two  States  away 
from  approval,  and  one  way  or  another,  the 
will  of  the  people  always  prevails. 

And  there's  another  area  that  will  occupy 
my  time  and  my  heart:  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy. There  are  Americans  still  burning  for 
freedom:  Central  Americans,  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  Over  the  last  10  years,  demo- 
crats have  been  emerging  all  over  the 
world.  In  Central  and  South  America  alone, 
10  countries  have  been  added  to  the  ranks. 
The  question  is:  Will  Nicaragua  ever  be 
added  to  this  honor  roll?  As  you  know,  I  am 
totally  committed  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance— the  freedom  fighters — and  their  pur- 
suit of  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  Recently 
there's  been  important  progress  on  the  dip- 
lomatic front,  both  here  in  Washington  and 
in  the  region  itself. 

My  administration  and  the  leadership  of 
Congress  have  put  forth  a  bipartisan  initia- 
tive proposing  concrete  steps  that  can  bring 
an  end  to  the  conflict  there.  Our  key  point 
was  that  the  Communist  regime  in  Nicara- 
gua should  do  what  it  formally  pledged  to 
do  in  1979 — respect  the  Nicaraguan  peo- 
ple's basic  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press, 
free  elections,  and  religious  liberty.  Instead, 
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those  who  govern  in  Nicaragua  chose  to 
turn  their  country  over  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  a  base  for  Communist  expansion  on 
the  American  mainland. 

The  need  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua 
was  also  emphasized  in  the  agreement 
signed  by  the  five  Central  American  presi- 
dents in  Guatemala  last  Friday.  We  wel- 
come this  development  and  pledge  our  sup- 
port to  democracy  and  those  fighting  for 
freedom.  We  have  always  been  willing  to 
talk;  we  have  never  been  willing  to  aban- 
don those  who  are  fighting  for  democracy 
and  freedom.  I'm  especially  pleased  that  in 
the  United  States  diplomatic  initiative,  we 
once  again  have  the  beginnings,  however 
uncertain,  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
The  recent  hearings  emphasized  the  need 
for  such  bipartisanship,  and  I  hope  this  cau- 
tious start  will  grow  and  blossom. 


These  are  among  the  goals  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  term  as  President.  I  believe 
they're  the  kinds  of  goals  that  will  advance 
the  security  and  prosperity  and  future  of 
our  people.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  be  as 
thorough  and  energetic  in  pursuing  these 
ends  as  it  was  in  pursuing  the  recent  inves- 
tigation. 

My  fellow  Americans,  I  have  a  year  and  a 
half  before  I  have  to  clean  out  this  desk.  Fm 
not  about  to  let  the  dust  and  cobwebs  settle 
on  the  furniture  in  this  office  or  on  me.  I 
have  things  I  intend  to  do,  and  with  your 
help,  we  can  do  them. 

Good  night,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  8  p.m.  from 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  His 
address  was  broadcast  live  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television. 


Remarks  to  Civic  and  Community  Leaders  in  North  Platte, 

Nebraska 

August  13,  1987 


The  President.  Well,  thank  you,  Virginia, 
and  thank  you  all  very  much.  Governor 
Orr,  Senator  Karnes,  Representatives  Smith 
and  Daub,  and  Ambassador  Yeutter  and  the 
Long  family — our  host  here — and  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it's  great  to  be  in  North  Platte. 
And  it's  great  for  this  old  horse  cavalryman 
to  be  in  a  place  with  the  smell  of  hay  and 
horses.  [Laughter] 

Speaking  of  horses  reminds  me  of  a  story. 
When  you're  my  age,  everything  reminds 
you  of  a  story.  [Laughter]  Seems  that  this 
fellow  was  a  great  racing  fan  and  was  plan- 
ning to  go  to  the  races  on  the  weekend. 
And  then  for  3  nights  straight,  he  dreamed 
of  the  number  five.  So,  when  he  got  to  the 
track,  he  took  that  program,  and  he  went 
right  to  the  fifth  race  and  looked  down  to 
the  fifth  horse,  and  there  it  was,  and  the 
horse  was  named  "5  by  5."  So,  he  saved  his 
bundle  till  that  race,  and  he  bet  it  all  on 
that  race.  And  sure  enough,  the  horse  came 
in  fifth.  [Laughter]  But  that  story  has  a 
moral:  It's  that  those  people  who  think  that 
the  race  is  over  and  are  coimting  out  this 


administration  better  hold  onto  their  bets, 
because  we're  going  into  the  home  stretch, 
and  they  better  believe  we'll  make  a  fast 
finish. 

There  are  many  items  on  our  agenda,  but 
there  are  a  few  that  are  especially  impor- 
tant ones  that  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
today.  First,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  how 
we  lock  in  the  gains  that  we've  made  these 
last  6y2  years  and  how  we  make  sure  we 
never  return  to  the  days  of  high  taxes  and 
stagflation. 

The  good  news  about  our  economy  today 
is  impressive.  What  the  Europeans  have 
called  the  American  miracle — ^it  keeps  on 
keeping  on.  Well,  nearly  13,500,000  jobs 
have  been  created  since  the  expansion 
began,  and  that  averages  out  to  240,000 
new  jobs  in  this  country  a  month.  Unem- 
ployment is  down  to  5.9  percent,  the  lowest 
since  1979.  And  I  understand  Nebraska's 
doing  even  better  than  that.  Employment — 
the  percentage  of  all  Americans  over  the 
age  of  16 — ^is  the  highest  in  U.S.  history. 
Perhaps  you  didn't  know — I   didn't  for  a 
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long  time — that  the  employment  pool  on 
which  they  base  the  statistics  is  considered 
to  be  everyone  in  the  United  States,  male 
and  female,  from  the  age  16  up.  And  that's 
the  potential  employment  pool.  Well,  today 
62  percent  of  all  the  Americans  in  that  pool 
are  employed,  the  highest,  as  I  say,  in  U.S. 
history.  Poverty's  falling,  median  family 
income  is  up,  and  almost  11  percent  that — 
it's  up  between  1982  and  1986. 

The  gross  national  product  numbers  for 
the  last  3  years  have  just  been  revised 
upward,  showing  that  our  economic  expan- 
sion has  been  even  stronger  than  we  previ- 
ously thought.  But  what  about  the  future? 
The  stock  market  just  this  week  broke  an- 
other record,  and  the  leading  economic  in- 
dicators are  rising,  forecasting  growth  and 
good  times  ahead. 

Well,  that's  good  news,  certainly.  And 
now  for  the  bad.  Unfortunately,  there's  one 
economic  indicator  that  couldn't  be  worse. 
It's  so  bad,  in  fact,  it  threatens  to  undo  all 
our  economic  progress  and  plunge  America 
back  into  the  malaise  days  of  the  1970's.  I'm 
talking  about  those  in  Washington  who 
don't  want  to  discipline  themselves.  And 
with  present  company  excepted.  Congress 
wants  to  spend  first  and  pay  later  by  in- 
creasing everyone's  taxes. 

Now,  I  have  this  hunch  that  most  Ameri- 
cans don't  agree  with  all  those  people  who 
think  your  taxes  are  too  low;  in  fact,  maybe 
they  think  just  the  opposite.  I  don't  know 
about  you,  but  I  thought  all  this  tax  hike 
business  was  settled  in  the  election  of  1984. 
The  American  people  sent  a  message  loud 
and  clear,  but  I  guess  Washington  just 
doesn't  hear.  And  that's  why  we  have  to 
send  another  message — one  that  can't  be 
ignored.  And  that's  why  I've  promised  to 
spend  not  just  the  remainder  of  my  Presi- 
dency but  the  rest  of  my  public  liiFe  cam- 
paigning for  an  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  that 
will  once  and  for  all  secure  our  economic 
freedoms. 

Once  and  for  all,  we  want  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
And  once  and  for  all,  we  want  a  line-item 
veto,  just  like  your  Governor,  Kay  Orr,  and 
most  Governors  have,  so  that  we  can  cut 
the  fat  off  budget  appropriations.  And  once 
and  for  all,  we  want  a  truth-in-spending 
provision,  so  that  anyone  who  proposes  a 


new  program  or  new  spending  bills  tells  the 
American  people  exactly  how  it's  going  to 
be  paid  for.  If  it's  coming  out  of  your  pock- 
ets, you  have  a  right  to  know.  Once  and  for 
all,  we're  going  to  require  more  than  a 
mere  majority  to  pass  a  tax  hike.  I  don't  see 
anything  wrong  with  having  to  take  either 
a  60  percent  or  a  two-thirds  vote  in  order 
to  raise  your  taxes.  And  we're  going  to 
make  it  darn  near  impossible,  if  we  can,  to 
raise  your  taxes. 

When  I  signed  our  tax  reform  into  law,  I 
said  that  the  past  two  decades  have  wit- 
nessed an  expansion  of  many  of  our  civil 
rights  but  that  our  economic  liberties  have 
been  too  often  neglected,  even  abused. 
Well,  it's  time  that  abuse  stopped.  And 
that's  what  this  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  is 
designed  to  do — to  give  our  economic  rights 
the  same  guarantees,  the  same  constitution- 
al protections  as  our  other  civil  rights.  This 
country  was  built  free  and  strong  not  only 
because  individuals  were  free  to  speak  their 
minds  but  also  because  they  were  free  to 
prosper.  For  too  long,  we  forgot  that.  Let's 
never  let  government  again  take  away  our 
freedom  to  prosper. 

Now,  I  know  I  read  in  the  paper  that 
there  are  some  advertisements  that  have 
started  appearing  and  are  going  to  appear 
after  I  leave  here  and  that  are  going  to  tell 
you  that  who  am  I  to  talk  about  things  like 
this,  because  I'm  responsible  for  the  deficit. 
Well,  could  I  give  you  just  a  little  lesson  in 
civics  and  politics?  The  President  can't 
spend  a  nickel;  only  Congress  can  appropri- 
ate money  to  be  spent.  And  there  are  some 
things  I  think  you  should  know.  The  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  submit  a  budget  every 
year.  I  have  never  had  one  of  my  budgets 
approved  by  Congress  since  I've  been 
there.  And  if  they  had  passed  the  budget  I 
first  proposed  for  1982,  the  cumulative  defi- 
cits from  there  through  1986  would  have 
been  $207  billion  less  than  they  were. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress  has 
been  very  good  about  cutting  some  spend- 
ing. In  our  efforts  to  try  and  refurbish  the 
military,  which  was  so  bad  that  when  I 
became  President,  on  any  given  day,  50 
percent  of  our  military  aircraft  could  not 
take  off  for  lack  of  spare  parts  or  fuel;  50 
percent  of  our  Navy  couldn't  leave  port  for 
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lack  of  crew  or  spare  parts — so,  we  set  out 
to  refurbish  the  military  and  give  ourselves 
some  strength.  Well,  more  about  that 
maybe  later.  But  this  is  the  one  place  that 
in  the  years  that  I  have  submitted  the  mili- 
tary budgets,  through  1986  the  Congress 
has  cut  the  budgets  that  I  presented  for  the 
military  by  $125  billion.  Now,  you'd  think 
that  that  shows  that  they  really  are  trying 
to  save  some  money.  They  added  $250  bil- 
lion to  the  cost  of  the  domestic  programs 
that  I  had  asked  for.  So,  it  didn't  exactly 
come  out  as  a  savings.  It's  just  where  they 
were  going  to  spend  the  money. 

There's  another  cloud  on  the  economic 
horizon.  It's  the  protectionists  who  tell  us 
that  the  way  to  bring  down  the  trade  deficit 
is  to  raise  barriers  of  our  own.  Well,  they 
now  have  their  hands  on  versions  of  the 
trade  bill  which  so  distort  the  procompeti- 
tive  legislation  which  I  asked  for  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message  as  to  be  virtual- 
ly unrecognizable  and  dangerous — danger- 
ous because  it  threatens  to  tear  down  all 
the  good  work  we've  done  to  open  foreign 
markets  to  U.S.  goods  and  farm  produce 
and  will  seriously  set  back  progress  in  the 
new  GATT  round  of  trade  negotiations.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  would  like  to  sign  sound  trade 
legislation,  but  I  will  not  sign  bills  that  close 
down  markets  and  shut  off  expanded  job 
opportunities  here  in  our  own  country. 

On  the  subject  of  economic  good  news, 
let  me  just  say,  too,  that  it's  the  best  news 
possible,  that  the  picture's  beginning  to 
brighten  for  agriculture  here  in  America's 
heartland.  Land  values  have  stabilized,  crop 
prices  are  firming,  and  export  markets  are 
expanding.  Now,  that  doesn't  mean  the 
road  ahead  will  be  easy,  but  it  does  mean 
that  we're  on  the  right  road,  traveling  in 
the  right  direction. 

And  while  I'm  here  in  Nebraska,  I  want 
to  thank  one  person  especially.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Rural  Development,  her  advice  to  both 
me  and  Secretary  [of  Agriculture]  Lyng  has 
been  absolutely  essential.  And  I'm  talking 
about  your  great  Governor,  Kay  Orr. 

It's  clear  now  that  it  was  right  to  reject 
the  false  solutions  offered  by  some  in  Con- 
gress that  would  have  gotten  government 
even  more  involved  in  farm  policies,  priced 
our  farm  commodities  out  of  world  markets. 


and  driven  thousands  of  small  agriculture 
suppliers  out  of  business.  But  we're  not 
stopping  here;  we're  pushing  more  aggres- 
sively than  ever  to  open  foreign  markets  to 
American  farmers.  And  recently  we  set 
forth  a  bold  new  initiative  that  could  revo- 
lutionize American  agriculture  and  that  of 
the  entire  free  world,  the  most  ambitious 
proposal  for  world  agricultural  reform  ever 
offered.  We're  calling  for  a  total  phaseout  of 
all  policies  that  distort  trade  in  agriculture 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Over  a  10-year 
period,  we  want  to  see  all  of  our  major 
trading  partners  opening  the  borders,  tear- 
ing down  barriers,  and  ending  the  export 
subsidies  for  agricultural  goods.  If  we're  suc- 
cessful, agriculture  throughout  the  Western 
World  will  be  set  free  from  political  con- 
trols and  interference.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  when  it  comes  to  farming  the  decision- 
making shouldn't  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
politicians,  academics,  and  bureaucrats;  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers. 

Now,  in  the  month  ahead,  I  also  hope — or 
in  the  months  ahead — an  agreement  can  be 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  reducing 
nuclear  arms.  We're  making  real  progress 
on  the  global  elimination  of  an  entire  class 
of  nuclear  weapons — the  land-based  inter- 
mediate-range, or  INF,  missiles  of  both 
longer  and  shorter  range.  We've  come  this 
far  because  you  gave  me  a  mandate,  as  I 
said  earlier,  to  rebuild  our  military  strength. 
And  today  we're  seeing  the  results  of  that 
resolve.  I'm  optimistic  that  soon  we'll  wit- 
ness a  first  in  world  history — a  U.S.-Soviet 
agreement  bringing  about  the  actual  de- 
struction of  nuclear  weapons.  And  just  think 
where  that  could  lead. 

Now,  before  I  go,  there's  one  more  issue 
I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  today.  No  other 
issue  could  be  more  pressing.  I'm  talking 
about  the  nomination  of  Judge  Robert  Bork 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  [Applause]  Bless 
you,  and  thank  you.  He's  a  jurist  of  out- 
standing intellect  and  unrivaled  qualifica- 
tions, a  brilliant  legal  scholar,  and  a  premier 
constitutional  authority.  For  15  years,  he 
served  as  a  distinguished  professor  of  law  at 
Yale  Law  School.  When  I  appointed  Judge 
Bork  to  the  second  highest  court  of  the 
land,  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Cohimbia  Circuit,  the  Ameri- 
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can  Bar  Association  gave  him  its  highest 
rating:  "exceptionally  well-qualified."  Not  a 
single  Senator  voted  against  his  nomination; 
he  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Judge  Bork's  record  as  an  appellate  judge 
could  hardly  be  more  impressive.  Not  a 
single  one  of  his  more  than  100  majority 
opinions  has  ever  been  reversed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  94  percent  of  the  cases 
he's  heard,  he  has  been  in  the  majority  with 
his  fellow  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  The  New  York  Times  has  called 
him  "a  legal  scholar  of  distinction  and  prin- 
ciple." I  don't  think  any  unbiased  observer 
could  disagree  with  that.  Fortunately,  most 
Americans,  and  virtually  all  of  the  Senators 
who  will  vote  on  Judge  Bork's  confirmation, 
have  made  it  clear  they  recognize  the  need 
to  focus  on  qualifications  and  to  act  quickly 
to  give  us  once  again  a  nine-member  Su- 
preme Court. 

You  know,  when  he  retired.  Justice 
Powell  said  that  it  wasn't  fair  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  to  the  parties  with  cases 
before  it,  for  the  Court  to  operate  at  less 
than  full  strength.  Well,  since  last  June, 
that's  just  what's  happened.  The  approval 
process  for  Judge  Bork's  nomination  is  al- 
ready the  longest  in  25  years.  During  this 
hot  Washington  summer,  law  clerks  for  the 
remaining  eight  justices  are  poring  over 
hundreds  of  petitions  for  Supreme  Court 
review.  Although  their  work  has  increased 
to  near  breakpoint,  the  Court  is  now  oper- 
ating shorthanded.  Of  course,  the  delays 
and  the  added  burdens  that  have  already 
occurred  can't  be  undone,  but  what  can  be 
done  is  completing  the  confirmation  process 
well  before  the  Supreme  Court  begins  its 
October  term.  The  American  people  want 
to  see  a  full  complement  of  nine  judges  on 
the  bench  when  the  Supreme  Court  recon- 
venes. 

Now,  let  me  say  just  one  final  word  on 
this  subject.  Judge  Bork  is  a  fine  man,  a 
very  fair  man,  and  a  model  of  judicial  tem- 
perament. He's  a  credit  to  the  bench  and  to 
the  bar — and  I  mean  the  legal  bar.  [Laugh- 
ter] And  I  know  that  he  will  be  a  credit  to 
his  nation  in  his  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Well,  I'll  be  going  soon  to  the  rodeo 
grounds  for  the  rally,  and  you  can  bet  I'll 


have  more  to  say  there,  and  on  the  same 
subjects.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  you  very  much. 

And  I  just  can't  resist  without  just  passing 
on  a  little  story  again  to  you.  I  have  a  new 
hobby.  I  have  been  accumulating  stories 
that  are  told  by  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  among  themselves,  which  reveal, 
number  one,  that  they  have  a  great  sense  of 
humor,  but  number  two,  that  they've  got  a 
pretty  cynical  viewpoint  of  their  system. 
Now,  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  this, 
but  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  citizen  wants  to 
buy  an  automobile,  the  waiting  time  is  10 
years.  But  he  has  to  go  and  go  through  all 
the  process  and  the  departments  and  sign 
the  papers  and  everything  and  then  put 
down  the  money  for  a  car  that  he's  not 
going  to  get  for  10  years.  And  the  story  that 
they're  telling  about  this  is  the  fellow  that 
went  through  all  of  this  and  finally  made 
the  final  signature,  put  down  the  money, 
and  then  the  man  behind  the  counter  said, 
"Now,  come  back  in  10  years  and  get  your 
car."  And  he  said,  "Morning  or  afternoon?" 
[Laughter]  And  the  man  behind  the 
counter  said,  "Well,  what  difi^erence  does  it 
make  10  years  from  now?"  "Well,"  he  said, 
"the  plumber's  coming  in  the  morning." 
[Laughter] 

Well,  thank  you  all  very  much.  God  bless 
you  all. 

Mr.  Long.  From  myself  and  the  Long 
family  and  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Long.  This  kind  of  represents  our 
part  of  the  country. 

The  President.  It  sure  does.  And  that's  the 
man  who  performed  where  I'm  going.  Oh, 
thank  you.  Oh.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  of  Mr.  Long's  artistic  work  in  the  log 
cabin  here  just  before  we  came  out  to 
lunch,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  honored  I 
am  and  how  very  grateful  I  am  to  have  this 
magnificent  bronze.  And  I'm  on  my  way  to 
the  ranch  in  California,  and  there  it  will  be. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:55  p.m.  fol- 
lowing a  luncheon  at  the  Ted  Long  ranch. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Gov. 
Kay  Orr,  Senator  David  K.  Karnes,  Repre- 
sentatives  Virginia  Smith  and  Hal  Daub, 
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and    United    States    Trade    Representative     dent  a   bronze  sculpture  of  Buffalo  Bill 
Clayton  Yeutter.  Ted  Long  gave  the  Presi-     Cody. 


Remarks  to  Citizens  in  North  Platte,  Nebraska 
August  13,  1987 


The  President.  Thank  you,  Governor  Orr. 
Thank  you  all  very  much.  Senator  Karnes, 
Representatives  Smith  and  Daub,  Ambassa- 
dor Yeutter,  Mr.  Mayor,  reverend  clergy, 
distinguished  guests,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: It  is  great  to  be  here  in  North  Platte.  I 
was  here  some  years  ago — I  was  looking  for 
a  job.  [Laughter]  I  can't  tell  you  how  good 
it  feels  to  be  out  of  Washington  and  back  in 
the  heartland  of  America.  Just  a  while  back, 
we  flew  in  on  Air  Force  One.  When  the 
pilot  told  me  we  were  flying  over  Lincoln 
County  and  then  pointed  out  the  Republi- 
can River,  I  knew  Fd  feel  right  at  home 
here.  [Laughter] 

I  feel  even  more  at  home  here  in  Buffalo 
Bill  Cody's  rodeo  grounds.  Like  Cody,  I  was 
born  in  a  small  town,  moved  out  West, 
served  in  the  Army  horse  cavalry  reserve, 
and  then  went  into  showbiz.  [Laughter] 
Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  people — kind  of 
thinking  they're  disparaging  in  doing  it — 
call  me,  today,  a  cowboy.  You  know,  I've 
never  imderstood  what's  so  bad  about  being 
a  cowboy.  I'm  proud  of  my  spurs.  I've  often 
said  there's  nothing  better  for  the  inside  of 
a  man  than  the  outside  of  a  horse.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

And  while  we're  here,  I  want  to  say  just  a 
few  words  about  another  man  who  would 
have  felt  right  at  home  in  this  ring — the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  my  friend, 
Mac  Baldrige.  As  you  may  know,  he  was 
from  Omaha,  and  the  lessons  he  learned  as 
a  young  boy  in  Nebraska  stayed  with  him. 
He  spent  his  life  working  for  his  country 
and  being  a  cowboy.  And  who  could  ask  for 
a  better  life  than  that?  When  I  called  him — 
I'd  never  met  him — ^but  when  I  called  him 
to  ask  him  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I 
got  his  wife,  and  she  said  he  couldn't  come 
to  the  phone — he  was  busy  in  a  calf  roping 
contest.  [Laughter]  And  I  knew  right  then 
I'd  picked  the  right  guy. 


I've  come  to  North  Platte  today  because 
I've  got  a  very  important  message,  a  mes- 
sage that  I  know  the  people  of  this  State 
carry  in  their  hearts.  It's  about  America's 
future,  and  I've  come  to  say  that  it  can  be 
as  big  and  wide  open  as  the  horizon  over 
the  Nebraska  farndand,  as  independent  as 
the  Nebraska  rancher,  as  resilient  as  the  Ne- 
braska farmer.  And  nothing  gives  me  great- 
er confidence  in  America's  future  than  the 
young  people  of  today.  [Applause]  God 
bless  them,  they're  the  best  darn  bunch  of 
kids  this  country's  ever  had.  I  figured  there 
must  be  a  few  of  them  here  today.  [Laugh- 
ter] Are  there  any  Bulldogs  in  the  audi- 
ence? [Applause]  And  how  about  Corn- 
huskers?  [Applause]  Well,  before  I  left  the 
White  House  this  morning,  Nancy  asked  me 
to  pass  along  a  special  message  to  all  you 
young  people:  If  someone  offers  you  drugs, 
just  say  no. 

Getting  on  with  the  business  of  America's 
future — that's  what  we're  here  for  today — 
some  of  you  may  have  seen  me  on  televi- 
sion last  night  in  an  address  to  the  Nation. 
My  first  priority  was  always  to  get  the  facts 
before  the  American  people.  And  that's 
why  I  requested  three  of  the  investigations 
and  endorsed  and  fully  cooperated  with  the 
fourth,  the  congressional  hearings.  When 
the  Tower  commission  completed  its  review 
last  February,  I  made  a  report  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  waited  until  Congress  fin- 
ished its  work  before  speaking  out  once 
again,  and  that  was  last  night.  But  now  it's 
time  to  get  down  to  the  real  business  at 
hand — to  move  forward  with  America. 

Now,  I  think  a  first  order  of  business  is 
peace  and  democracy  in  Central  America. 
And  last  week  I  joined  with  bipartisan  lead- 
ers in  Congress  in  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
fighting,  and  a  commitment  to  democratic 
reforms  by  the  Sandinista  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua.  Peace  and  democra- 
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cy — the  two  are  inseparable.  And  if  any  one 
of  you  think  maybe  Fm  going  too  far  in 
referring  to  the  Sandinista  government  as 
Communist,  well,  I've  got  some  Nicaraguan 
stamps  in  my  desk  drawer  in  Washington — 
they  carry  the  picture  of  Nikolai  Lenin. 

The  aspirations  for  democracy,  promised 
by  the  Sandinistas  in  1979 — the  commit- 
ment to  free  speech,  free  press,  freedom  of 
religion,  free  elections,  all  civil  rights — ^must 
be  fulfilled.  What  this  all  means  is  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Central  American  democra- 
cies, the  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
Congress,  and  my  administration  all  agree — 
the  key  to  peace  in  that  region  is  genuine 
democracy  in  Nicaragua.  Now,  this  country 
stands  ready  to  work  with  those  in  Central 
America  who  seek  peace,  but  it  must  be 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  it  must  be  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua.  Peace  negotiations  with 
Nicaragua's  democratic  neighbors  will  begin 
to  reduce  and  balance  the  standing  armies 
in  the  region.  In  this  context  of  freedom, 
demilitarization,  and  civil  rights — and  only 
in  this  context — a  real  election  campaign, 
with  real,  meaningful  elections,  can  take 
place.  We're  going  the  extra  mile  with  this 
plan,  real  negotiations  with  a  firm  timeta- 
ble. And  all  we're  saying  is  give  democracy 
a  chance  in  Central  America. 

But  now,  looking  to  the  homefront,  we've 
got  a  lot  of  business  to  take  care  of.  There 
are  only  17  months  left  in  this  administra- 
tion. Some  people  say  that  makes  me  a 
lameduck  and  I  should  sit  back  and  enjoy 
myself.  Well,  I've  never  seen  a  happy  lame- 
duck.  [Laughter]  The  way  I  see  it,  back  in 
1984,  you  hired  me  for  4  more  years  with 
no  time  off  for  good  behavior. 

Audience.  Four  more  years! 

The  President.  Besides,  we've  accom- 
plished a  number  of  things  in  the  past  6 
years,  and  I'd  like  to  see  them  pinned  down 
and  made  permanent.  That's  at  the  top  of 
our  agenda,  to  lock  in  and  cement  the  eco- 
nomic progress  we've  made  in  the  last  6 
years. 

I  pledge  to  you:  I'm  not  leaving  office 
until  your  paycheck  is,  once  and  for  all,  safe 
from  those  who  want  to  tax  it  and  spend  it 
into  oblivion.  For  too  long,  the  advocates  of 
big  government  have  been  treating  your 


paycheck,  your  savings,  even  your  pensions, 
like  they're  government  property.  And  they 
act  as  if  they're  being  generous  when  they 
let  you  keep  a  little  of  it.  Well,  those  days 
are  over.  In  America,  government  is  the 
servant,  not  the  master,  and  we  intend  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

One  of  my  favorite  songs,  a  few  years 
back,  went,  "Sure  could  use  a  little  good 
news  today."  Well,  today,  I  think  we  have 
some  economic  good  news  in  America.  I'm 
not  surprised  if  you  haven't  heard  much 
about  it.  I  figure  our  economic  program  was 
working  when  they  stopped  calling  it 
Reaganomics.  {Laughter}  But  now  the  news 
is  so  good  and  has  gone  on  so  long,  they 
don't  report  it  at  all  anymore. 

For  example,  the  percentage  of  Ameri- 
cans employed  is  the  highest  in  history. 
Sixty- two  percent  of  everyone  16  years  of 
age  or  older,  all  the  way  up,  are  employed. 
Just  last  week,  unemployment  dropped  to 
5.9  percent,  the  lowest  level  since  1979. 
And  I  don't  know  what  it  would  be  if  the 
statisticians  counted  the  near  half  a  million 
military  based  outside  the  U.S.,  and  counted 
them  as  employed — ^which  they  are. 
They've  got  jobs,  but  they  aren't  counted 
when  we  start  figuring  out  these  statistics. 

And  these  aren't  the  inflationary  jobs  of 
1979  destined  to  burst  with  the  inflationary 
bubble.  These  are  jobs  in  a  strong,  growing, 
low-inflation  economy.  In  fact,  recent  revi- 
sions of  the  gross  national  product  figures 
show  that  our  economic  expansion  is  strong- 
er than  anybody  thought.  Come  October, 
this  expansion,  if  it  is  continued  till  then, 
will  be  the  longest  in  America's  peacetime 
history.  That  gives  us  only  3  more  months 
to  go  till  we  break  the  record.  So,  what  do 
you  say?  Let's  go  for  the  gold! 

Now,  something  else  is  also  setting 
records.  Strong,  continuous,  low-inflationary 
growth  has  meant  that  not  only  are  more 
Americans  working  than  ever  before  but 
their  paychecks  are  growing,  too.  American 
family  incomes  increased  for  the  fourth 
year  in  a  row,  while  the  poverty  rate  con- 
tinues its  decline  below  its  level  in  1981. 
Meanwhile,  the  stock  market  reached  an- 
other record  high  last  week  and  the  leading 
economic  indicators  are  rising,  pointing  to 
good  times  ahead. 
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Now,  that's  the  good  news.  The  bad  news 
is  that  there  are  still  those  who  say  that  the 
way  to  bring  down  deficit  spending  is  by 
raising  your  taxes. 

Audience.  Boo-o-o! 

The  President.  Now,  I  must  have  prom- 
ised a  hundred  times  to  veto  any  tax  hike 
that  comes  across  my  desk,  and  that  prom- 
ise still  stands.  But,  you  know,  there  are 
some  of  those  people  in  Congress,  present 
company  excepted,  but  some  of  those 
others  that  are  back  there  that  keep  calling 
for  more  taxes.  And  I  thought  I  was  the  one 
that  needed  a  hearing  aid.  [Laughter] 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  more  good  news. 
You  know,  when  we  first  started  our  eco- 
nomic program,  we  said  that  tax  cuts  would 
be  so  good  for  the  economy.  They'd 
produce  so  much  growth  that  revenues 
would  actually  increase,  even  at  the  lower 
tax  rates.  Well,  our  critics  thought  that  was 
crazy.  But  lo  and  behold,  in  1984,  the  first 
complete  year  that  our  tax  cut  program  was 
in  place,  revenues  increased  about  11  per- 
cent. And  they've  kept  right  on  increasing. 
Counting  estimated  revenues  for  this  year, 
that  adds  up  to  an  increase  of  revenue  at 
the  lower  tax  rates  of  over  40  percent.  But 
still,  some  aren't  satisfied.  So,  they  want  to 
raise  your  taxes  again  and  throw  America 
back  into  the  days  of  stagnation — or  stagfla- 
tion, I  should  say — and  decline. 

Well,  the  American  people  made  their 
views  on  taxes  well  known  in  1984.  But 
since  some  in  Washington  still  haven't 
gotten  the  message,  let's  let  them  hear  it 
again  loud  and  clear.  Do  we  want  to  go 
back  to  the  days  of  high  taxes  and  big 
spending? 

Audience.  No! 

The  President.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to 
the  bad  old  days  of  high  inflation  and  low 
growth? 

Audience.  No! 

The  President.  Or  do  you  want  to  lower 
taxes,  eliminate  the  deficit,  and  balance  the 
budget  once  and  for  all?  [Applause]  After 
hearing  you,  I'm  ashamed  to  ask  this  next 
one.  Do  you  want  to  keep  America  number 
one  into  the  21st  century?  [Applause]  I 
thought  you  might  say  that.  I'm  just  going 
to  say  something  here  because  I  have  read 
since  I  got  here  this  morning  that  there  are 
some   advertisements  being   taken  out  in 


papers,  on  radio,  and  on  television  that  tell 
you  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  deficit. 

Audience.  No! 

The  President.  Well,  I  just  finished  talking 
about  why  they're  basing  that.  They  think 
the  only  way  to  balance  the  budget  and  end 
the  deficit  is  to  raise  your  taxes.  I  say  the 
way  to  end  the  deficit  is  to  lower  their 
spending.  When  you  see  those  commercials, 
or  hear  them,  about  me  and  the  deficit, 
may  I  just  tell  you  that  every  year  the  law 
requires  I  send  a  budget  to  the  Congress. 
And  not  one  year  since  I've  been  there  has 
Congress  adopted  my  budget.  They  have 
cut,  yes.  They've  cut  defense  every  year. 
They've  cut  it  a  total  of  $125  billion  over 
what  I  asked  for.  But  they  added  $250  bil- 
lion to  the  domestic  programs  over  what  I 
asked  for.  So,  somebody's  off  base  with  their 
commercials. 

But  you  know,  we've  still  got  a  lot  of 
work  to  do.  We  have  to  institutionalize  the 
gains  that  we've  made,  so  no  one  can  take 
them  away  again.  And  that's  why  I  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  and  an- 
nounced our  call  last  month  for  an  Econom- 
ic Bill  of  Rights  to  be  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  that  the  American  people  will  final- 
ly have  permanent  protection  from  the 
always  growing  and  always  greedy  demands 
of  big  government. 

And  the  first  thing  it  would  require  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  do  what 
every  American  family  has  to  do — ^balance 
its  budget.  And  let  me  repeat  what  I  said 
last  night:  If  the  Congress  continues  to 
refuse  to  vote  on  our  balanced  budget 
amendment,  the  call  for  a  constitutional 
convention  will  grow  louder  and  louder. 
And,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  will  of  the 
people  always  prevails.  Now,  the  Congress 
could  eliminate  that  long,  lengthy,  and 
time-consuming  operation  of  a  constitution- 
al convention  by  simply  passing  an  amend- 
ment that  says  the  Government,  from  here 
on — well,  we're  going  to  take  a  few  years  to 
have  to  get  down  there — ^but  then  keep  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

And  second,  to  make  sure  that  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  isn't  simply  used 
as  a  lever  to  raise  your  taxes,  we  would 
require  that  more  than  a  majority  must 
vote  to  pass  a  tax  hike.  On  the  theory  that 
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it  should  be  as  difBcult  for  Congress  to  raise 
taxes  as  it  is  painful  for  you  to  pay  them.  So, 
let's  look  at  instead  of  50  percent  plus  one 
being  able  to  raise  the  taxes,  maybe  60  per- 
cent or  even  two-thirds  should  have  to  vote 
in  order  to  take  such  a  drastic  action. 

And  then,  third — it  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  same  tool  your  great  Governor, 
Kay  Orr,  and  42  other  Governors  use  to 
keep  spending  under  control — a  line-item 
veto.  I  had  it  as  Governor  of  California  and, 
believe  me,  I  miss  it.  That  way  we  can  cut 
away  the  fat  and  leave  the  meat  intact. 

Now,  some  provisions  would  strengthen 
something  our  forefathers  took  for  grant- 
ed— property  rights.  Others  would  require 
truth-in-spending,  every  piece  of  legislation 
would  come  with  a  pricetag  and  an  expla- 
nation of  how  it's  going  to  be  paid  for.  This 
just  isn't  some  economic  package  we're 
talking  about.  It's  an  insurance  policy  for 
America's  future  that  can  open  the  door 
wide  to  a  generation  of  prosperity,  hope, 
and  opportunity.  It's  also  about  our  basic 
principles:  individual  rights  and  limited 
government — in  a  word,  freedom.  And 
that's  why  I  promise  you  that  I'm  going  to 
continue  fighting  for  this.  Not  just  for  the 
remainder  of  my  Presidency  but  for  the 
rest  of  my  public  life,  I'm  going  to  be  cam- 
paigning for  these  things. 

You  know,  I'm  going  to  stick  something 
in  here  that  wasn't  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks. There  were  some  of  you  down  here 
in  front — and  it  was  very  flattering, 
indeed — ^who  were  chanting:  Four  more 
years!  Well,  that  can't  happen  with  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  no 
President  in  office  can  ask  to  change  it.  But 
a  President  out  of  office  can.  And  you  know 
something?  I  think  we  all  ought  to  give 
some  thought — ^by  what  right  did  we  tell 
the  people  of  this  democracy — ^place  a  limit 
on  how  many  times  they  could  vote  for 
someone  if  they  wanted  to  vote  for  them? 
[Applause] 

I'm  told  that  during  World  War  II  the 
people  of  North  Platte  set  up  a  canteen  for 
the  soldiers  riding  past  on  the  railroad  cars 
on  their  way  to  the  war.  And  the  Govern- 
ment didn't  ask  them  to  do  it;  they  just  took 
it  on  themselves.  And  in  those  years — 1941 
to  1946 — they  took  in  8  million  soldiers, 
gave  them  food  and  shelter  and  a  warm 


welcome.  That's  the  spirit  of  this  great 
country  of  ours,  independent  and  full  of 
heart.  And  that's  a  spirit  that  we've  got  to 
keep  burning  ever  brightly,  shining  from 
these  prairies,  from  the  mountain  majesties, 
from  our  cities  and  towns.  Shining  for  all 
the  world  to  see:  a  people  as  good  and  gen- 
erous as  they  are  free. 

And  you  young  people  who  are  here,  let 
me  tell  you  a  little  true  incident.  A  scholar 
from  our  country  recently  took  a  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  happens  to  be  able  to 
speak  Russian  fluently.  In  the  taxi  that  was 
taking  him  to  the  airport  in  this  country — a 
young  fellow — and  in  conversation  with  him 
discovered  that  the  taxi  driver  was  a  stu- 
dent, working  his  way  through  school.  And 
he  asked  him  what  did  he  want  to  be?  And 
the  young  fellow  said,  "I  haven't  decided 
yet."  Well,  by  coincidence,  he  got  another 
young  fellow  driving  the  cab  in  Moscow. 
And  he  got  in  conversation  with  him,  in 
Russian,  and  found  out  that  he  was  a  stu- 
dent and  working  at  the  same  time.  And  he 
said,  "What  do  you  want  to  be?"  Just  re- 
member this  difference  between  two  coun- 
tries. This  young  man  said,  "They  haven't 
told  me  yet."  That's  the  difl^erence. 

I  told  a  little  while  ago  some  of  your 
fellow  Nebraskans  a  little  story.  I  collect  sto- 
ries now  that  I  can  find  out  and  actually 
prove  are  told  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  Soviet 
citizens  about  their  system.  And  it  reveals 
they've  got  a  great  sense  of  humor,  and  also 
they're  a  little  bit  cynical  about  the  way 
things  are  over  there.  And  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  just  one  little  one.  This  is  told  by  the 
Russians:  They  say,  "How  do  you  tell  a 
Communist?"  And  they  say,  "Well,  someone 
that  reads  Marx  and  Lenin."  And  the 
second  question  is:  "Well,  how  do  you  tell  a 
non-Communist?  Someone  who  understands 
Marx  and  Lenin." 

Well,  I  just  hate  to  do  this,  but  I've  got  a 
long  way  yet  to  go,  all  the  way  to  the  coast. 
So,  thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:50  p.m.  at 
the  Buffalo  Bill  Wild  West  Arena.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Gov.  Kay 
Orr,  Senator  David  K.  Karnes,  Representa- 
tives Virginia  Smith  and  Hal  Daub,  United 
States  Trade  Representative  Clayton  Yeutter, 
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Mayor  James  Kirkman,  and  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige.  Fol- 


lowing his  remarks,  the  President  traveled 
to  Point  Mugu  Naval  Air  Station,  CA. 


Proclamation  5693 — National  Child  Support  Enforcement  Month, 

1987 

August  13,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Over  15  million  children  in  the  United 
States  live  in  households  with  only  one 
parent  present.  Only  about  one-third  re- 
ceive child  support  payments,  and  many  do 
not  receive  the  full  amount  that  is  owed 
them.  American  children  are  being  de- 
prived of  billions  of  dollars  in  support  each 
year,  leading  to  a  reduced  standard  of  living 
and,  with  tragic  frequency,  debilitating  pov- 
erty. 

Although  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch  have  designed  programs  to  help 
nurture  children  and  protect  them  from 
poverty,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  children  belongs  with  their  parents. 
Ensuring  that  parents  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren is  an  important  goal  for  our  Nation.  As 
I  have  said,  the  family  is  the  most  basic 
support  system  there  is,  and  the  most  fun- 
damental duty  of  a  parent  is  to  provide  fi- 
nancial support  to  his  or  her  children. 

In  1984,  the  Congress  strengthened  the 
Federal-State  child  support  system  and  im- 
proved incentives  for  State  governments  to 
implement  effective  practices  to  alleviate 
the  financial  distress  of  children.  Dedicated 
cooperation  among  family  support  enforce- 
ment personnel,  the  judiciary,  and  the  legal 
community  has  led  to  greater  success  in  lo- 


cating absent  parents,  establishing  paterni- 
ty, and,  ultimately,  collecting  child  support. 
Nonetheless,  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
foster  a  nationwide  conviction  that  child 
support  represents  not  only  a  legal  responsi- 
bility but  a  profound  ethical  obligation  of 
parents  and  an  urgent  moral  right  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
313,  has  designated  the  month  of  August 
1987  as  "National  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment Month"  and  has  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  its  observance. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  August  1987 
as  National  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Month,  and  I  call  upon  all  government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:05  a.m.,  August  14,  1987] 
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Proclamation  5694 — Citizenship  Day  and  Constitution  Week,  1987 
August  13,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Every  year  for  more  than  three  decades, 
we  Americans  have  celebrated  our  constitu- 
tional rights  and  responsibilities  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  through  the  observance 
of  Citizenship  Day  and  Constitution  Week. 
In  1987  this  traditional  celebration  takes  on 
special  significance,  as  September  17  marks 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  our 
Constitution. 

In  anticipation  of  this  occasion,  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  will  conduct  a  special 
observance  on  September  16,  1987,  entitled 
"A  Celebration  of  Citizenship."  On  this 
date,  millions  of  students  will  reflect  upon 
the  blessings  of  liberty  bestowed  by  our 
Constitution.  Parents  and  adults  can  join 
them  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  and  in  gratefully  recalling 
the  privileges  and  duties  secured  by  our 
Constitution.  At  1:00  p.m.,  E.D.T.,  a  nation- 
al and  international  radio  and  television 
broadcast  will  unite  all  Americans  in  a  reci- 
tation of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  The 
broadcast  will  include  a  reading  of  the  Pre- 
amble to  our  Constitution.  It  is  my  hope 
that  all  Americans  will  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  gain  new  insight  into 
the  precious  principles  of  our  governing 
document. 

Those  principles  have  stood  the  tests  of 
time  and  turmoil.  In  1787,  we  were  a 
Nation  of  some  four  million  people,  living 
in  13  sovereign  States,  aligned  along  the 
eastern  seaboard.  The  States  were  "united" 
in  name  only,  barely  held  together  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  an  agreement  of 
mutual  interest  among  the  13  original  colo- 
nies drafted  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Once  the  common  enemy  was  defeated,  the 
general  confederation  began  to  unravel. 
Many  of  the  States  had  their  own  army, 
printed  their  own  currency,  and  charged 
tariffs  to  other  States  for  using  their  ports 
and  roads. 

A  convention  was  called  in  Philadelphia 


in  May  1787  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  "adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  Government  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Union."  Many  of  the  Nation's 
leaders  feared  that  unless  a  stronger  nation- 
al government  was  created,  the  country 
would  founder,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
independent  republics  or  the  reaccession  of 
foreign  powers.  Despite  the  long  odds 
against  success,  the  Framers  were  able, 
through  numerous  compromises,  to  fashion 
a  blueprint  for  a  new  Nation.  In  this  peace- 
ful revolution,  the  States  transformed  their 
loose  political  alliance  into  a  Federal  union 
under  the  first  written  national  Constitution 
in  history.  Today,  200  years  later,  that  Con- 
stitution is  the  oldest  written  instrument  of 
democratic  rule  in  the  world  still  in  use, 
and  it  continues  to  proclaim  and  to  shape  a 
peaceful  revolution  toward  freedom  and 
prosperity  for  all  mankind. 

The  Congress,  by  joint  resolution  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1952  (36  U.S.C.  153),  designated 
September  17  as  "Citizenship  Day"  in  com- 
memoration of  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  in  recognition  of  all  who,  by 
coming  of  age  or  by  naturalization,  have 
attained  the  status  of  citizenship,  and  au- 
thorized the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  officials  of  the 
government  to  display  the  flag  on  all  gov- 
ernment buildings  on  that  day.  Also,  by 
joint  resolution  of  August  2,  1956  (36  U.S.C. 
159),  the  Congress  designated  the  week  be- 
ginning September  17  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 23  of  each  year  as  "Constitution  Week" 
in  recognition  of  the  historic  importance  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  significant  role  it 
plays  in  our  lives  today. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  September  17,  1987,  as 
Citizenship  Day  and  call  upon  appropriate 
government  officials  to  display  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  on  all  government  build- 
ings. I  urge  Federal,  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  leaders  of  civic,  educational, 
and  religious  organizations,  to  conduct  cere- 
monies  and   programs    that   day   to   com- 
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memorate  the  occasion. 

Furthermore,  I  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning September  17  and  ending  September 
23,  1987,  as  Constitution  Week,  and  I  urge 
all  Americans  to  observe  that  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  in 
their  schools,  churches,  and  other  suitable 
places. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  August,  in 


the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:06  a.m.,  August  14,  1987] 


Appointment  of  Mark  D.  Weinberg  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Assistant  Press  Secretary 
August  13,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mark  D.  Weinberg  to  be  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  and  Assistant 
Press  Secretary. 

Mr.  Weinberg  has  served  as  Assistant 
Press  Secretary  since  the  beginning  of  the 
administration.  Prior  to  this  he  served  in 


the  office  of  the  President-elect  from  No- 
vember 1980  to  January  1981. 

Mr.  Weinberg  attended  George  Washing- 
ton University,  1975-1980.  He  was  born 
April  26,  1957,  and  is  a  native  of  Cleveland, 
OH.  Mr.  Weinberg  currently  resides  in 
Washington,  DC. 


Nomination  of  Don  W.  Wilson  To  Be  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Don  W.  Wilson  to  be  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States,  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Administration.  This  is  a 
new  position. 

Since  1981  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  director 
of  the  Gerald  R.  Ford  Library  and  Museum 
in  Grand  Rapids,  MI.  He  has  also  been  an 
adjunct  professor  in  the  department  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Michigan  since 
1982.  Prior  to  this,  he  was  associate  director 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 


197S-1981;  and  deputy  director  of  the 
D wight  D.  Eisenhower  Library  in  Abilene, 
KS,  1974-1978.  Prior  to  this,  he  was  a  histo- 
rian at  the  D wight  D.  Eisenhower  Library, 
1969-1974. 

Mr.  Wilson  graduated  from  Washburn 
University  (B.A.,  1964)  and  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  (M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1972).  He 
was  born  December  17,  1942,  in  Clay 
Center,  KS.  Mr.  Wilson  is  married,  has  four 
children,  and  resides  in  East  Grand  Rapids, 
MI. 
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Nomination  of  Bill  K.  Perrin  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador  to 

Cyprus 

August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Bill  K.  Perrin,  of  Texas,  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  He 
succeeds  Richard  Wood  Boehm. 

After  attending  Oklahoma  State  Universi- 
ty, Mr.  Perrin  was  a  produce  clerk  with 
Safeway  Foods  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK, 
1958-1959.  He  became  co-owner  of  Perrin 
Real  Estate  in  Covington,  Oklahoma  City, 
1959-1960.  This  was  followed  by  coman- 
ager  of  Humpty-Dumpty  Supermarket  in 
Oklahoma  City,  1960-1963.  Mr.  Perrin  was 
a  sales  representative  for  Kraft  Foods  in 
Oklahoma  City,  1963-1966,  and  then  co- 
owner  of  Perrin  International  Corp.  in 
Brownsville,    TX,    1966-1969.    He    was    in 


sales  with  Lever  Brothers  in  Houston  for  a 
year  before  becoming  co-owner  of  the  FCC 
Corp.  (boat  manufacturing)  in  Brownsville, 
1972-1974.  From  1977  to  1981,  he  was  co- 
owner  of  Dollar  Rent-a-Car  RGV  in 
Brownsville.  Mr.  Perrin  joined  the  United 
States  Peace  Corps  in  1983  and  first  served 
as  a  Director  in  Belize.  From  1984  to  1985, 
he  served  as  a  Director  for  the  Eastern  Car- 
ibbean and  since  1985  has  been  Regional 
Director  for  Africa  in  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Perrin  attended  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity. He  was  born  February  18,  1938. 
Mr.  Perrin  is  married,  has  one  child,  and 
resides  in  Washington,  DC. 


Appointment  of  James  H.  Burnley  IV  as  a  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United  States 
August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  James  H.  Burnley  IV  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States  for  a 
term  of  3  years.  He  would  succeed  Mark  S. 
Fowler. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Burnley  has  served  as 
Deputy  Secretary  at  the  United  States  De- 


partment of  Transportation.  Prior  to  this  he 
served  as  General  Counsel  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

He  graduated  from  Yale  University  (B.A., 
1970)  and  Harvard  University  (J.D.,  1973). 
Mr.  Burnley  was  born  July  30,  1948,  in 
High  Point,  NC.  He  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Falls  Church,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Marjorie  B.  Kampelman  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  for  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Marjorie  B.  Kampelman  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  of  1 
year.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Mrs.  Kampelman  is  actively  involved  in 


the  arts  and  community  and  civic  efforts. 
She  graduated  from  Roosevelt  University 
(B.A.,  1945).  Mrs.  Kampelman  was  born  No- 
vember 3,  1922,  in  Chicago,  IL.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  Max  Kampelman,  has  five  children, 
and  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 
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Appointment  of  James  S.  Dwight,  Jr.,  as  a  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  James  S.  Dwight,  Jr.,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  for  a  term  of  2 
years.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Since  1975  Mr.  Dwight  has  been  a  part- 
ner with  Deloitte,  Haskins  &  Sells  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as  Ad- 


ministrator of  the  Social  Rehabilitation 
Service  at  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  1973-1975. 

Mr.  Dwight  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  South  Carolina  (B.S.,  1956).  He  was 
born  March  9,  1934,  in  Pasadena,  CA.  Mr. 
Dwight  is  married,  has  four  children,  and 
resides  in  Arlington,  VA. 


Appointment  of  Linda  Wachner  as  a  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Trade  Negotiations 
August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Linda  Wachner  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
Trade  Negotiations  for  a  term  of  2  years. 
This  is  a  reappointment. 

Mrs.  Wachner  is  currently  president  of 


Warnaco,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  NY.  She  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Buffalo  (B.S., 
1966).  Mrs.  Wachner  was  born  February  3, 
1946,  in  New  York,  NY,  and  currently  re- 
sides in  New  York  City. 


Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education 
August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Adult  Education  for  terms  expiring 
July  10,  1990: 

Carol  Bendrick  Alessio,  of  California.  She  would 
succeed  Joseph  Ben  Trujillo.  Mrs.  Alessio  is 
active  in  both  civics  and  community  affairs  and 
was  Bahia  Hotel  convention  coordinator  in  San 
Diego,  CA,  1969-1977.  She  graduated  from 
Santa  Barbara  City  College  (A.A.,   1965)  and 


attended  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara.  Mrs.  Alessio  was  bom  May  28,  1944, 
in  Canton,  IL.  She  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  San  Diego,  CA. 
Mae  M.  Duggan,  of  Missouri.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. Since  1980  Mrs.  Duggan  has  been  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Thomas  J.  White  Founda- 
tion in  St.  Louis,  MO.  She  graduated  from 
Harris  Teachers  College  (B.S.,  1941).  Mrs. 
Duggan  was  bom  May  20,  1919,  in  St.  Louis, 
MO.  She  is  married,  has  five  children,  and  re- 
sides in  St.  Louis,  MO. 
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Nomination  of  Donna  Hill  Oliver  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Commission  on  Presidential  Scholars 
August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Donna  Hill  Oliver  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Presidential 
Scholars  during  her  tenure  as  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year.  She  would  succeed 
Guy  Rice  Doud. 

Mrs.  Oliver  is  currently  National  Teacher 
of  the  Year  and  is  with  the  Burlington  city 
school    district    in    Burlington,    NC.     She 


served  as  the  North  Carolina  Teacher  of  the 
Year  from  1986  to  1987. 

Mrs.  Oliver  graduated  from  Elon  College 
(A.B.,  1972)  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro  (M.Ed.,  1978).  She 
was  born  January  15,  1950,  in  Durham,  NC. 
She  is  married,  has  one  child,  and  resides  in 
Graham,  NC. 


Appointment  of  William  R.  Hoover  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
National  Security  Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 
August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  William  R.  Hoover  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  National  Securi- 
ty Telecommunications  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. He  would  succeed  Dale  F.  Pilz. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  currently  the  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Computer  Sci- 


ences Corp.  in  El  Segundo,  CA.  He  graduat- 
ed from  the  University  of  Utah  (B.S.,  1952; 
M.S.,  1954).  Mr.  Hoover  was  born  January  2, 
1930,  in  Bingham,  UT.  He  is  married,  has 
five  children,  and  resides  in  Rancho  Palos 
Verdes,  CA. 


Appointment  of  Julius  Berman  as  a  Member  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Preservation  of  America's  Heritage  Abroad 
August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Julius  Berman  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  America's  Heritage  Abroad  for  a 
term  of  2  years.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Since  1960  Mr.  Berman  has  been  a  part- 
ner with  Kaye,  Scholer,  Fierman,  Hays  & 


Handler,  a  law  firm  in  New  York,  NY.  He 
graduated  from  Yeshiva  University  (B.A., 
1956)  and  New  York  University  (LL.B., 
1960).  He  was  born  on  August  2,  1935,  in 
Dukst,  Poland.  He  is  married,  has  three 
children,  and  currently  resides  in  Forest 
Hills,  NY. 
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Nomination  of  Tom  C.  Korologos  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy 
August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Tom  C.  Korologos  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a 
term  expiring  July  1,  1990.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Korologos  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Timmons  and  Co.,  Inc.  Prior  to  this 
he  was  vice  president  and  director  of  legis- 
lative  affairs   of  Timmons    and    Co.,    Inc., 


1975-1985.  Prior  to  this  he  served  4  years 
in  the  White  House  as  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Senate  Relations. 

Mr.  Korologos  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  (B.A.,  1956)  and  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism  (M.A., 
1958).  He  was  born  April  6,  1933,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  UT.  Mr.  Korologos  is  married, 
has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Great 
Falls,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Two  Members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  and 
Designation  of  the  Chairman 
August  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  the  following  individuals 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  Department  of  Defense, 
for  terms  expiring  May  1,  1993: 

David  1.  Olch,  of  California.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. Upon  confirmation,  he  will  be  designat- 
ed Chairman.  Dr.  Olch  attended  Williams  Col- 
lege, Ohio  State  University,  and  the  University 
of  Ohio  (M.D.,  1950).  He  was  born  November 


12,   1925,  in  Dayton,  OH.  Dr.  Olch  has  five 
children  and  resides  in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

T.  Burton  Smith,  Jr.,  of  California.  Dr.  Smith 
would  succeed  James  F.X.  O'Rourke.  Dr.  Smith 
served  as  Physician  to  the  President  from  Janu- 
ary 1985  to  January  1987.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  California  (B.S.,  1937)  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California  (M.D.,  1942). 
He  was  born  August  26,  1915,  in  Hermosa 
Beach,  CA.  Dr.  Smith  is  married,  has  four  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Administration  Goals 
August  15,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Wednesday  evening  I  spoke  to  you  from 
the  Oval  Office,  and  Fd  like  to  take  a 
moment  today  to  discuss  with  you  the  im- 
portance of  the  message  I  delivered.  After 
many  weeks,  the  IrRn-contra  hearings  are 
over.  The  issues  involved  have  been  exam- 
ined from  every  angle  and  in  every  light. 
The  mistakes  that  were  made  have  been 
dealt  with.  Now  it's  time  for  Americans  to 


come  together  and  move  our  nation  for- 
ward. 

Here  at  home,  there's  the  urgent  need  to 
put  the  Federal  budget  process  in  order, 
bringing  runaway  Federal  spending  under 
control  and  achieving  further  reductions  in 
the  Federal  deficit.  Delay  after  delay, 
missed  deadline  after  missed  deadline — the 
entire  budget  process  is  so  chaotic  it  is  pro- 
viding a  cover  for  those  in  Congress  whose 
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aim  is  to  shift  resources  from  the  people's 
interest  to  the  special  interests.  Not  one  ap- 
propriations bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  in 
less  than  60  days.  And  just  consider  what 
this  budget  process  produces.  There's  the 
Federal  program  that  will  spend  millions  to 
help  build  luxury  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
condominiums.  That's  right — fancy  condo- 
miniums. If  Congress  is  serious  about  get- 
ting back  down  to  work,  serious  about  pro- 
moting our  nation's  economic  growth,  then 
Congress  should  pass  a  responsible  budget 
that  is  credible  and  enforceable.  The  time 
has  come  to  enact  a  line-item  veto  and  a 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

My  nomination  of  Judge  Robert  Bork  to 
the  Supreme  Court  comes  at  the  top  of  our 
nation's  domestic  agenda.  Judge  Bork  is  a 
distinguished  judge  and  a  man  of  great  in- 
tellect and  broad  experience.  Like  me, 
Judge  Bork  believes  in  judicial  restraint: 
that  courts  should  interpret  the  law  and 
that  judges  should  not  substitute  their  own 
personal  views  for  those  of  legislators  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  make  the  laws.  The 
former  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Warren  Burger,  has  said  that  he  could  not 
recall  a  nominee  better  qualified  than 
Judge  Bork.  Just  5  years  ago,  the  Senate 
voted  unanimously  to  confirm  him  as  a 
judge  on  our  nation's  second  highest  court. 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  now  move  expe- 
ditiously to  confirm  him  as  a  Justice  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Abroad,  our  nation's  business  is  no  less 
pressing.  We're  pursuing  intensive  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  arms  control 
that  actually  hold  out  the  hope  of  cutting 
both  sides'  nuclear  arsenals.  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Middle  East,  generally  bring- 
ing about  stability  and  a  lasting  peace  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  important  goals  of 
my  Presidency.  If  we're  going  to  make 
progress  toward  peace,  we  cannot  permit 
extremists  to  set  the  agenda  or  coerce  their 
neighbors.  We  have  to  show  that  efforts  of 
intimidation,  like  Iranian  threats  against 
Kuwait  and  other  nonbelligerent  states  in 
the  Gulf,  do  not  work.  We're  a  tolerant 
people,  but  we  do  not  bow  to  intimidation, 
and  we've  consistently  throughout  our  his- 


tory been  willing  to  defend  ourselves.  Our 
tolerance  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  lack 
of  resolve.  We  will  stand  by  the  security 
commitments  we've  made  to  our  friends  in 
the  Gulf  and  elsewhere  in  the  region.  Of 
course,  we  strongly  favor  the  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  conflicts.  We  will  continue  our  dip- 
lomatic efforts  in  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere  to 
diffuse  tensions  and  pursue  a  prompt  nego- 
tiated settlement  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  and 
we  will  press  our  efforts  to  resolve  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  recognizing  that  stale- 
mate will  strengthen  those  very  forces  most 
opposed  to  peace. 

Permit  me  now  to  turn  to  Nicaragua, 
where  we're  engaged  in  a  crucial  effort  to 
promote  human  freedom.  Last  week  our 
administration  proposed  a  timetable  for  ne- 
gotiations to  bring  peace  to  Nicaragua  by 
opening  the  country  to  democracy.  Just 
days  later,  the  leaders  of  five  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  themselves  put  forward  a 
plan  for  peace  and  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 
This  plan  differs  from  our  own  in  certain 
regards,  but  it's  important  to  understand 
that  both  insist  upon  opening  Nicaragua  to 
genuine  democracy.  We  welcome  the  Cen- 
tral American  initiative  and  are  willing  to 
work  with  our  Central  American  friends  as 
they  perfect  and  implement  it,  consistent 
with  our  national  interests  and  our  commit- 
ment to  those  fighting  for  freedom  in  Nica- 
ragua. Our  support  for  the  freedom  fighters 
should  continue  until  a  satisfactory  peace 
plan  is  in  place,  a  cease-fire  has  occurred, 
and  a  verifiable  process  of  democratization 
is  underway.  The  principles  that  Speaker 
Wright  and  I  agreed  to  are  valid  principles 
that  we  hope  will  assist  our  friends  in  Cen- 
tral America  as  they  pursue  the  twin  goals 
of  peace  and  democracy  in  the  region. 

Well,  enough  talk,  enough  delay.  In  Cen- 
tral America,  the  Middle  East,  and,  yes, 
here  at  home,  the  time  has  come  to  move 
forward. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:06  a.m.  from 
his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara   County,   CA. 
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Interview  With  Hugh  Sidey  of  Time  Magazine 
August  12,  1987 


Iran  Arms  and  Contra  Aid  Controversy 

Q.  Number  one,  thanks  a  lot.  I  wanted  to 
just  talk  today,  if  I  could,  about  more  of 
your  personal  feelings  through  a  very  tough 
time  in  your  Presidency,  and  you  know,  this 
is  kind  of  a  demarcation  point.  How  do  you 
feel  about  it?  Was  this  an  embattled  time 
especially,  or 

The  President  Well,  naturally  it  wasn't 
the  happiest  of  times,  and  sometimes  Fd  get 
annoyed  at  the  interference  with  what  I 
thought  was  getting  on  with  the  things  that 
should  be  done.  But,  Hugh,  I  have  to  tell 
you,  I  never  felt  too  upset,  because  I  knew 
rd  told  the  truth  and  that  the  truth  would 
have  to  come  out — and  did. 

Q.  But  how  did  you  keep  smiling,  because 
a  lot  of  people  wouldn't  believe  you  still?  A 
lot  of  people  question,  you  know,  whether 
the — or  at  least  think  that  you  haven't  told 
everything,  according  to  the  polls. 

The  President  Yes,  I  did.  And  what  used 
to  make  me  smile  a  little  bit  was  the  fact 
that  I  was  the  first  one  to  tell  them  about 
such  things  as  that  there  was  extra  money 
and  so  forth.  And  good  Lord,  I  appointed 
the  first  commission,  and  it  came  in  long 
before  this  one  started  with  a  lot  of  the 
information  that  was  new  to  me  and  that  I 
had  to  hear  for  the  first  time. 

Q.  This  was  a  pretty  heavy  siege,  though. 
How  did  you  keep  your  optimism?  It  was 
pretty  sustained  throughout  that  period. 

The  President  Well,  as  I  say,  I  just  had 
faith  in  the  truth. 

Q.  I  see.  How  tough  was  it,  though,  to  see 
those  close  to  you  affected  by  this — Mrs. 
Reagan  or  children  or  old  colleagues? 

The  President  Well,  I  think  that  those 
that  were  close  around  me  kind  of  took 
their  cue  from  me.  But  I  did  hear  from  a 
great  many  friends  who  expressed,  again, 
their  faith  and  trust,  and  that  was  very 
pleasant. 

Q.  Was  there  a  low  point  in  this  8  months 
or  so? 

The  President  No. 

Q.  Anything  make  you  angry?  I  kept 
reading  these  stories  about  sometimes  you 


got  sore,  here  and  there,  at  what  people 
said. 

The  President  Yes,  sometimes,  and  some- 
times I  got  a  little  angry  before  all  of  this  in 
finding  out  when  I  learned  of  things  that  I 
had  not  been  told. 

Q,  Was  there  a  period  of  discouragement 
at  all? 

The  President  No. 

Q.  Never  got  down  that  far? 

The  President  Nope. 

Q.  You  had  every  faith  you  were  going  to 
come  out  in  the  end? 

The  President  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it's  over  with  pretty 
much  now? 

The  President  I  think  it  is  as  far  as  the 
audience  is  concerned. 

Q.  Yes.  A  number  of  people  have  said 
that  the  thing  that  bothers  you — ^friends 
have  told  me  that — ^were  these  polls  that 
said  the  people  thought  that  you  were  hold- 
ing back.  Now,  can  you  recover  that?  Do 
you  fully  expect  to  restore  the  credibility? 

The  President  Yes.  Naturally  no  one's 
going  to  be  overjoyed  at  seeing  a  poll  that 
finds  that  people  thought  you  weren't  tell- 
ing the  truth.  But  then  one  other  poll  asked 
an  added  question,  and  that  was  a  question 
of  the  people  who  said  that  they  thought  I 
wasn't  telling  the  truth.  They  asked  them, 
well,  you  know,  what  did  they  think  about 
that?  And  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  thought,  well,  of  course,  there  are 
always  going  to  be  things  that  a  President 
shouldn't  tell.  And  it  threw  a  whole  differ- 
ent aspect  then  on  that  first  question  and 
the  answers  to  it. 

Q.  I  see,  yes.  Did  you  end  this  period  at 
all — or  how  did  you  feel  about  the  group  of 
men  that  were  involved  in  this  that  had 
been  on  your  staff?  How  do  you  end  this 
period  now  with  your  feelings  about  North 
and  Poindexter  and  McFarlane? 

The  President  Well,  I  heard  them  out.  I 
can  understand  why  they  did  what  they  did 
and  what  their  motives  were,  and  certainly 
they  weren't  bad  motives.  And  I'm  just 
sorry  that  it  turned  out  that  way.  The  truth 
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that  I  told  the  first  time,  once  [Attorney 
General]  Ed  Meese  came  in  here  and  said 
there  was  a  piece  of  paper  that  indicated 
there  was  more  money  than  the  purchase 
price  of  the  weapons  and  that  somehow 
that  money  was  in  a  Swiss  bank  account 
and  so  forth — ^now,  all  I  fall  back  on  is:  I  am 
the  one  who  went  on  the  air  and  told  the 
people  that  and  told  the  press  that  in  the 
press  room,  and  that  I  had  appointed  a 
commission  to  find  out  what  there  was  to 
know  about  this. 

Q.  What  was  your  big  mistake,  or  was 
there  one  in  all  of  this?  Do  you  pinpoint 
something  you  shouldn't  have  done  or 
should  have  done  that  you  didn't  do? 

The  President.  Well,  you  see,  in  a  covert 
operation  like  that — and  the  covert  oper- 
ation was  a  response  by  us  to  an  appeal 
from  this  other  group  of  individuals  who 
wanted  to  discuss  better  relations  with  our 
country.  And  it  had  to  be  covert  for  their 
safety,  because  contrary  to  what  some  of 
the  people  have  said,  I  was  not  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  [Ayatollah]  Khomeini.  In  fact, 
quite  the  contrary;  these  were  people  that 
were  anticipating  another  government  to 
follow  him.  And  if  you'll  remember,  at  that 
particular  time,  almost  every  day  there 
were  reports  of  his  failing  health  and  that 
his  days  were  very  numbered  and  so  forth. 
And  they  wanted  to  talk  about  a  better  re- 
lation than  we  have  with  the  present  gov- 
ernment. 

Q.  How'd  you  get  through  those  days 
when  the  hearings  started,  Mr.  President? 
Did  you  read  the  papers  as  normal?  Did 
you  follow  it  closely  in  the  papers? 

The  President.  Actually,  I  didn't  change 
my  pattern  or  my  schedule  much  at  all. 
Occasionally,  I  might  have  a  few  minutes 
and  step  into  the  next  room  and  turn  on 
the  TV  just  to  see  who  was  on  and  so  forth. 
And  I  didn't  have  to  depend  on  the  press. 
Our  legal  counsel  kept  me  informed  with  a 
summary. 

Q.  So,  you  had  internal  information 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q. as  well.  Did  you  give  up  any  read- 
ing at  all?  Did  you  try  to  avoid  it  at  all,  or 
was  it  just 

The  President.  No,  no. 

Q.  I  see.  But  you  watched  a  little  of  it. 
Did  you  talk  it  over  with  Mrs.  Reagan?  Did 


she- 


The  President.  Oh,  yes.  We  used  to 

Q. she  kept  an  eye  on  it? 

The  President.  Well,  she  probably  didn't 
watch  any  more  than  I  did. 

Q.  I  see.  But  you  felt  current  throughout 
the  time?  You  felt  you  knew  what  was 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q. what  was  happening?  Yes.  What  is 

your  feeling  in  general?  Is  this  sort  of  thing 
inevitable  in  this  office  at  some  time  or  an- 
other in  the  Presidency?  I've  been  through 
seven  Presidents,  and  it  seems  to  me  every 
administration,  at  one  time  or  another, 
has 

The  President. has  an  investigation  by 

the  Congress  of  the  President. 

Q.  Well,  something  goes  sour,  you  know, 
or  something  goes  off.  What's  your  broad 
view  of  it?  Is  it 

The  President.  Well,  Hugh,  actually,  all 
that  I  remember  is,  you  know,  for  a  half  a 
century  now,  with  only  an  exception  of  a 
few  years,  the  Congress,  both  Houses,  have 
been  of  one  party.  And  I  think  if  you  check 
back,  every  President  of  the  opposite  party 
has  been  investigated  for  something  or 
other.  But  I  don't  recall  any  investigations 
of  the  Presidents  when  the  Presidents  and 
the  Legislature  were  of  the  same  party. 

Q.  Yes,  I  see.  Well,  what  you're  suggest- 
ing, if  I'm  correct,  is  that  there's  a  lot  of 
politics  in  this.  The  Presidential  election 
have  much  to  do  with  it? 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to 
comment  on  that. 

Q.  You're  not  going  to  comment? 

The  President.  No. 

Q.  You're  going  to  stay  out  of  that,  I  see. 

The  President.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  have 
said  what  I  just  said. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  keep  a  diary 
throughout  this  time?  Do  you  have  some 
private  thoughts? 

The  President.  Well,  I've  kept  a  diary 
from  the  first  day  here.  And  actually,  Hugh, 
the  reason  for  that  was  one  thing  I  learned 
after  the  8  years  as  Governor — that  the 
schedules  are  such  and  the  succession  of 
things  and  the  meetings — that  getting  out 
of  that  8-year  experience  as  Governor,  I 
suddenly  realized  that  memory — well,  there 
were  things  that  I  could  remember,  but  I 
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couldn't  tell  you  whether  they  were  in  the 
first  or  the  second  term.  And  then  I  real- 
ized there  were  a  lot  of  things  that  I  just 
could  not,  if  I  had  to,  recall,  and  it  was  a 
very  busy  8  years  there.  And  so,  when  faced 
with  this  job,  Nancy  and  I  both  said  this 
time 

Q.  You're  going  to  keep  that  record,  huh? 

The  President  let's  keep  a  record  so 

that  that  won't  happen. 

Q.  Through  this  particular  stressful 
period,  then,  you've  kept  pretty  good  notes 


The  President  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  made 
some  of  those  diary  notes  available  to  the 
investigators. 

Q.  Yes,  I  knew  that.  Somebody  told  me 
you  also  kept  your  regular  meetings  with 
Edmund  Morris  [President's  biographer]. 
He's  working  on  the  book. 

The  President  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  that.  Any  surprises 
when  that  comes  out? 

The  President  I  don't  think  so.  Well,  not 
to  me. 

Q.  Oh,  I  see.  I  see,  you  know  that.  Did 
you  expect  when  you  became  President, 
having  seen,  of  course,  what  happened  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Nixon  and  Truman 
and  all  of  them,  as  you  mentioned  before, 
did  you  expect  that  anything  like  this  would 
happen,  that  there  would  be  an  episode  in 
your  Presidency?  Were  you  prepared  for 
that  possibility,  I  guess  is  what  I'm  saying. 

The  President  Well,  Hugh,  I  think  after 
the  8  years  as  Governor,  also,  you  know 
that  there's  always  a  target  painted  on  the 
Chief  Executive's  door.  No,  the  big  surprise, 
however,  was  exactly  what  we  said.  First  of 
all,  my  reaction  when  our  covert  operation 
was  exposed  by  that  leak  in  Beirut  and  our 
press  immediately  went  up  with  it,  my  re- 
action there — it  was  just  one  of — and  I 
voiced  it  to  the  press  at  every  opportunity, 
and  then  it  was  echoed  by  David  Jacobsen, 
the  hostage  that  came  home  at  about  the 
same  time — and  that  was,  please,  you  can 
get  some  people  killed  by  talking  about  this 
and  asking  about  it.  And  I  had  in  mind  the 
people  we  were  dealing  with  as  well  as  our 
own  hostages,  because  when  Jacobsen  came 
out,  the  word  we  had  was  that  there  were 
going  to  be  a  couple  more  in  just  a  few 
days.  And  that  was  all  that  was  on  my  mind. 


Well,  then  when — as  I  say,  Ed  Meese  was 
the  one  who  saw  that  one  paper  that  indi- 
cated that  there  was  somehow  more  money 
and  in  a  Swiss  bank  account — this  was  just 
the  biggest  surprise  in  the  world,  because 
we  hadn't  set  out  to  trade  hostages  for — or 
arms  for  hostages,  even  though  I  always  feel 
a  great  responsibility  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  get  back  the  hostages,  except  ransom. 
And  I  knew  that  the  arms  we  sold  were 
priced  at  $12  million,  and  we  got  our  $12 
million.  That  had  come  back  before  the  ex- 
posure and  all.  And  it  was  just  such  a  sur- 
prise that  first — well,  the  very  next  morn- 
ing— he  agreed  with  me  that  we  had  to 
make  this  known.  And  we  called  in  the 
joint  leadership  of  the  Congress,  both 
Houses  and  both  parties,  and  told  them. 
And  then  I  went  immediately  into  the  press 
room  and  then,  as  you  know,  a  short  time 
later,  went  on  the  air. 

Q.  One  of  the  points  in  this  whole  thing, 
Mr.  President,  was  the  failure  or  the  fact 
that  you  didn't  just  summon  Oliver  North 
and  say,  you  know,  lay  this  all  out  for  me. 
Was  there  some  reason  or  some 

The  President  Well,  whether  our  thinking 
was  right  or  wrong  at  that  point — and  we 
were  all  agreed  here  that  with  this  now 
exposed  and  my  not  having  been  told  that 
they  just  had  to  leave  the  National  Security 
Council,  they  could  not  continue.  So,  I 
thought  of  that  before  I  thought  any  ques- 
tions or  anything,  and  I  think  they  both  felt 
the  same  way. 

Q.  And  it  got  swept  up  in  all  the  litigation 
or  the  process  there. 

The  President  Yes. 

Q.  I  see.  But  finally,  how  do  you  think 
history  will  deal  with  this,  looking  down  the 
road?  Do  you  think  it's  going  to  fade  away 
in  the  minds  of  people  the  next  few  years 
or 

The  President  Well,  it  is  my  hope  that, 
once  everything  is  settled  and  known,  histo- 
ry will  deal  with  it  as  the  big  investigation 
that  finally  discovered  the  President  was 
telling  the  truth  from  the  very  beginning. 

Q.  I  see.  And  will  you  still  be  in  office 
when  that's  established,  do  you  think? 

The  President  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  it 
established  very  quickly. 

Q.  I  see.  Is  it  getting  tougher,  in  your 
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judgment — ^now  you Ve  been  here  7  years — 
tougher  to  run  this  place  in  this  city?  You 
invented  the  term  "inside  the  beltway," 
which  implies  a  certain  environment  that 
doesn't  reflect  national  sentiment.  Has  that 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  work  in? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er it's  any  difl^erent  than  it's  been  for 
anyone  else.  I  do  know  that  for  years  back 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  friction  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Legislature 
and  an  attempt  to  erode  the  powers  of  the 
President,  and 

Q.  Has  that  gotten  worse? 

The  President.  I  don't  really  know,  be- 
cause I  came  here  with  minus  some  powers 
that  previously  Presidents  had  had.  Natural- 
ly, seeing  it  from  the  Executive  Office  side, 
I  believe  what's  being  attempted  is  a  mis- 
take. I  think  there  are  some  things  that  just 
can't  be  run  by  a  committee  of  535  people. 
And  when  you  stop  to  think  back  over  his- 
tory, we  have  been  in  my  lifetime — well,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  nation,  I  should  say — five 
declared  wars.  But  history  will  reveal  that 
Presidents  have  sent  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  into  action  125  times,  and 
without  it  being  a  declared  war,  and  on  the 
assumption  of  the  executive  branch  that  it 
was  essential  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  to  do  that. 

0'  Your  feeling  then  is  that  in  all  the 
actions  you  took,  to  the  extent  you  knew 
anyway,  was  perfectly  legal. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  There  wasn't  any  problem  with  the 
War  Powers  Act  or  your  authority  or  any  of 
that? 

The  President.  No. 

Q.  I  see.  Going  back  to  that  one  question, 
you  do  not  see  then  any  evil  men  involved 
in  this  on  our  side?  I'm  talking  about  your 
NSC,  White  House — nobody  that  you  would 
point  to  as  a  culprit  or  somebody 

The  President.  Well,  this  would  get  me 
into  trying  to  comment  on  all  that  took 
place  in  these  hearings  and  all,  and  I  can't 
say  that,  not  having  seen  them  any  more 
than  that  and  getting  summaries  of  them  of 
the  day  that — I  just  don't  think  that  I 
should  risk  making  such  an  assertion 

Q.  Yes,  okay. 

The  President.  of  all  of  the  people 

that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  hearings. 


Q.  It's  getting  a  rather  lengthy  roster,  I 
guess. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Take  it  from  the  other  side  then:  Who 
was  the  most  help  throughout  this  period 
for  you  in  terms  of  morale  and  guidance? 
Because,  you  know,  it  had  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  burden  added  on  to  the  normal  job. 

The  President.  Well,  you  mean  outside  of 
my  wife. 

Q.  Number  one — she  was,  huh?  Yes. 

The  President.  Yes.  But,  no,  from  the  very 
beginning,  not  only  the  people  here  in  the 
White  House  and  some  outside  but  also 
friends  and  supporters  that  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  from  the  very  beginning  to 
express  their  confidence  in  me — and  it  was 
very  heartwarming. 

Q.  Now,  how  does  your  wife  buck  you 
up?  How  did  Mrs.  Reagan 

The  President.  Well,  because 

Q. get  you  through  those  days? 

The  President.  she  knew  I'd  told  the 

truth,  too. 

The  President's  Health 

Q.  I  see,  I  see.  Well,  you  answered  that.  A 
lot  of  comment,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
seem  older  and  look  older — ^how  do  you 
feel?  I  read  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
morning.  I  suppose  you  did,  too — a  long 
piece  about  it. 

The  President.  No,  I  haven't  read  the 
Journal  this  morning. 

Q.  Whoops — a  summary. 

The  President.  Which 

Mr.  Fitzwater.  We'll  have  to  get  a  copy  of 
that.  I  didn't  read  it  all. 

The  President.  Is  there  something  in 
there  about  that? 

Q.  Well,  it  had  that  piece  in  column  eight 
saying,  you  know,  the  President  seemed  to 
be  losing  steam  and  this,  you  know.  It  was 
one  of  those  ambiguous  pieces,  to  be  true. 
But  anyway,  a  lot  of  comment  on  the  feel- 
ing that  you  are  slowing  down  in  these  last 
months,  not  only  because  of  the  burden, 
but  just  because  you're  just  older. 

The  President.  I  don't  know  about  any 
slowing  down.  I  do  know  that  the — other 
than  my  nose — the  last  operation  that  I  had 
I  did  without  anesthetic,  and  got  up  off  the 
table   and  went  upstairs   and  put   on  my 
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ranch  clothes  and  went  to  Camp  David — it 
was  a  Friday 

Q.  Oh,  yes. 

The  President  and  finished  the  day 

with  a  swim  there  and  the  next  day  with  a 
horseback  ride.  And  some  doctors  seem  to 
be  a  little  surprised  that  I  could  have  done 
that.  They  didn't  think  it  was  ordinary.  But, 
no,  I  feel  just  fine.  And  I  haven't  slowed 
down  any;  the  pace  is  the  same.  And  every 
night  the  schedule  for  the  next  day  and  the 
homework  for  the  next  day  arrives,  and 
that's  my  bedtime  reading  and  so  forth 
and 

Administration  Goals 

Q.  Well,  the  other  part  of  that  theory  is 
that  your  friends  said  that  you  were  going 
to  be  more  combative  than  normal  in  these 
last  18  months. 

The  President  Well,  that  would  have 
been  true  even  without  this  other  thing. 
And  that  has  to  be,  because  I  think  we've 
accomplished  a  great  many  things  in  these 
6y2  years.  I  think  the  fact  that  we're  within 
2  months  of  having  the  longest  expansion 
period  in  the  Nation's  history — economic 
expansion  and  all — ^but  I  think  there  are 
things  that  I  will  regret  all  my  life  if  we 
don't  get  them  pinned  down.  Well,  for  one 
thing,  the  great  problem  that  from  the  very 
beginning  that  has  faced  us — the  deficit — 
that  I  had  thought  at  one  time  we  could  get 
balanced.  But  that  was  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  I  had  had  a  group  of  economists 
who  were  working  on  the  plan  that  we  fol- 
lowed. But  no  one's  ever  asked  me,  so  I'll 
tell  you.  Before  the  election,  those  econo- 
mists came  to  me  and  told  me  that  the 
deterioration  had  now  been  so  much  great- 
er than  when  they  made  their  study  that, 
no,  there  was  no  way  that  we  were  going 
to,  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  balance  the 
budget.  But  we  put  the  plan  into  effect 
anyway,  aimed  at  whenever  it  can  happen. 

But  now  with  this  deficit  spending  and 
our  Economic  Bill  of  Rights,  as  we  call  it — 
that  is  based  on  some  things  that  are  just 
essential,  and  that  is  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  And  it's  a  strange  thing.  When 
I  heard  some  of  the  Congressmen  talking 
about  their  obligation  to  the  people  and  to 
do  what  the  people  want — the  polls  show 
that  80  percent  of  the  people  want  a  bal- 


anced budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Q.  I  see  that.  The  new  figures  have  come 
out  on  that,  yes. 

The  President  And  also  what  43  Gover- 
nors have  and  what  I  had  as  Governor — and 
that  is  the  right  of  line-item  veto.  I  think 
those  are  essential  tools.  I  would  like  to  see 
those  in  place  and  a  program  in  place.  Well, 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  program  is 
dedicated  to  this  also — that  is  aiming  at  a 
point  down  here  where  the  budget  will  be 
balanced  and  from  then  on  have  to  stay 
balanced.  Having  had  that  in  our  Constitu- 
tion— I  think  about  44  States  have  that  in 
their  State  constitutions;  we  had  it  in  Cali- 
fornia. And  I  have  to  tell  you,  it  is  a  guaran- 
tee when  you  know  that  as  executive  officer 
you  are  responsible  that,  when  you  come  to 
the  end  of  the  budget  year,  the  revenues 
have  to  have  matched  the  outgo. 

And  of  course,  the  answer  to  those  people 
who  think  that,  well,  then  let's  just  raise  the 
revenues — ^well,  we've  done  that  a  few 
times,  and  if  you  want  to  look  back  in  histo- 
ry, virtually  every  tax  increase  has  led  to 
lower  revenues  when  the  rates  were  higher 
because  of  the  lack  of  incentive  and  the 
search  by  people  to  find  tax  shelters  and  so 
forth.  And  since  our  tax  cuts  have  gone  into 
effect,  the  revenues  now  are  bigger. 

And  to  those  liberal-minded  individuals 
who  always  want  to  aim  at  the  top  earners 
and  say,  "Make  them  pay  the  heaviest 
load" — they  do  pay  the  heaviest  load.  And 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  top  earners 
today  are  paying  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
total  tax  than  they  were  before,  even 
though  their  rates  have  been  reduced.  Now, 
that  means  that  there  is  the  proof  that  those 
people  who  are  in  brackets  where  they  look 
for  tax  shelters  and  so  forth,  or  didn't  earn 
extra  money  because  it  wasn't  worth  it,  now 
with  a  lower  tax  rate,  the  incentive  is  there 
for  them  to  produce  more,  and  as  a  result, 
they  do  pay  a  higher  tax  even  though  it's  at 
a  lower  rate. 

Q.  One  more 

Mr.  Kuhn.  Mr.  President,  you're  three 
minutes  late  for  your  final  appointment 
over  in  the  Residence. 

The  President  Oh. 
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The  President's  Careers 

Q.  One  more  question  here.  YouVe  had 
five  careers:  as  a  kid,  as  a  sportscaster,  as  a 
movie  actor,  as  a  Governor  and  a  President. 
Which  has  been  the  most  fun? 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  to  tell  you 
something,  I  have  been  blessed;  IVe  en- 
joyed every  one  of  them.  I  am  still  very 
proud  of  seven  summers  as  a  lifeguard. 

Q.  I  see,  that  ranks  right  up  there. 

The  President.  Yes,  I  had  a  log  with  77 
notches  in  it  for  the — pulled  out. 

Q.  I  see. 

The  President.  But  then,  sports  announc- 
ing— I  thought  that  was  my  career.  And  yet 
I  had  always — going  through  school,  high 
school  and  college — Fd  always,  in  addition 
to  athletics,  Fd  always  been  involved  in  the 
dramatic  clubs  and  that  sort  of  thing  and 
the  class  plays.  And  when,  out  of  the  blue, 
literally,  came  an  opportunity  to  switch 
from  sports  announcing  to  acting — and  I 
loved  that. 

And  all  I  can  tell  you  is  I  fought  like  a 
tiger  against  ever  running  for  office.  I 
thought  that  was  for  someone  else,  that  I 
would  do  what  I  had  done  for  other  candi- 
dates, like  my  speeches  for  Barry  Gold- 
water,  that  I  would  campaign  for  others. 
And  when  I  was  beset  in  1965  by  this  group 
that  insisted  that  I  had  to  seek  the  gover- 
norship against  the  incumbent  Governor 
then  because  the  party  was  divided  and  all, 
I  fought  like  a  tiger  not  to.  And  finally,  I 
couldn't  sleep  nights,  and  Nancy  and  I  said 
yes.  But  then,  I  have  to  tell  you,  we'd  only 
been  there  a  few  months  and  one  night  we 
looked  at  each  other,  sitting  in  the  living 
room  in  Sacramento,  and  said  this  makes 
everything  else  we've  ever  done  look  as 
dull  as  dishwater. 

Q.  So,  you  went  the  distance? 

The  President.  Yes. 

The  President's  Future  Plans 

Q.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when 
you  get  out? 

The  President.  Well,  a  lot  more  ranching 
than  I  get  to  do  now.  And  I  anticipate  that; 
I  look  forward  to  that.  But  I  have  a  hunch  I 
will  be  back  in  the  mashed-potato  circuit, 
campaigning  for  things  I  believe  in  and 
people  I  believe  in. 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  on  this  vaca- 


tion, Mr.  President?  You  going  to  do  some 
fence — ^paper  cutting  and 

The  President.  Well,  there  will  be  some 
more  pruning.  And  the  pruning  is  also  ac- 
companied by — out  of  it  getting  firewood, 
because  there  are  two  fireplaces,  which  is 
our  only  heat.  And  you'd  be  surprised  at 
the  extent  of  the  woodpiles  that  we  have 
there  and  yet  how  fast  they  go  when  you're 
there  for  several  days  in  the  cooler  season 
and  you  have  fires  going  in  both  fireplaces 
all  day  long.  We'll  be  doing  that,  but  every 
morning,  we'll  be  riding. 

Q.  I  see.  I  was  up  at  Ralph  Regula's  ofiice 
the  other  day,  and  he  has  pictures  of  you 
you  sent  to  him  making  a  fence  out  of  tele- 
phone poles.  Do  you  still  do  that? 

The  President.  Well,  did  he  explain  to  you 
why  he's  got  the  pictures? 

Q.  Yes. 

The  President.  Because  he's  got  some 
property  and  wanted  a  fence.  And  I  tried  to 
give  him  all  the  directions  and  write  the 
directions  that  I  could,  and  then  I  did — or 
sent  him  pictures  to  show  him. 

Q.  That's  pretty  good.  Yes,  you're  run- 
ning behind,  I  guess. 

The  President.  Okay. 

Q.  Thank  you.  Well,  you're  on  tonight. 
Have  you  got  any  butterflies?  Are  you  up  to 
this  one? 

The  President.  Well,  FU  be  sitting  at  the 
same  desk  so  I  can  always  duck. 

Q.  You've  done  that  before? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  That's  great. 

The  President.  And  Fm  glad  you  got 
around  to  some  of  the  future  here,  because 
that's  what  Fd  expected  to  talk  about,  was 
what  we  are  going  to  do  for  the  next  17 
months. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  4:06  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  The 
transcript  was  released  by  the  Office  of  the 
Press  Secretary  on  August  17.  Marlin  Fitz- 
water  was  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Press  Relations,  and  James  F.  Kuhn  was 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President.  Oliver 
North  was  a  former  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  staff,  and  John  M.  Poin- 
dexter  and  Robert  C  McFarlane  were 
former  Assistants  to  the  President  for  Na- 
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interview,  Mr.  Sidey  referred  to  the  Presi- 


Appointment  of  Claire  Margaret  O'Donnell  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  White  House  Operations 
August  18,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Claire  Margaret  O'Donnell  to 
be  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
White  House  Operations. 

Since  February  1985  Miss  O'Donnell  has 
served  as  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Management 
and  Administration.  Previously  she  was  the 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  to 


the  President  for  Presidential  Personnel 
from  1981  to  1985.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Reagan  administration,  Miss  O'Donnell 
worked  on  the  Reagan-Bush  campaign  in 
the  treasurer's  office. 

Miss  O'Donnell  received  her  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Trinity  College  in  1980. 
She  was  born  on  September  28,  1958,  and 
resides  in  Washington,  DC. 


Appointment  of  Katherine  Dillon  Ladd  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  the  White  House  Secretariat 
August  18,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Katherine  Dillon  Ladd  to  be 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Di- 
rector of  the  White  House  Secretariat. 

Since  October  1985  Miss  Ladd  has 
worked  in  the  Office  of  the  Staff  Secretary 
as  Executive  Assistant.  Previously  she 
worked  as  research  assistant  for  the  Senate 
Finance   Committee   majority   staff  (1981- 


1983)  and  as  research  associate  for  health 
policy  at  Government  Research  Corp. 
(1983-1985). 

Miss  Ladd  graduated  from  Gettysburg 
College  (B.A.,  1980)  and  American  Universi- 
ty (M.P.A.,  1985).  She  was  born  November 
30,  1958,  in  Chevy  Chase,  MD.  Miss  Ladd 
resides  in  Silver  Spring,  MD. 


Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education 
August  18,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Adult  Education  for  terms  expiring 
July  10,  1990: 

Julia  G.  Femald,  of  New  Jersey.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. Since  1983  Mrs.  Femald  has  been 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  William  Paterson 


College  of  New  Jersey  Foundation  in  Wayne, 
NJ.  Prior  to  this  she  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  William  Paterson  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  1980-1982.  Mrs.  Femald 
graduated  from  Syracuse  University  (B.A., 
1949).  She  was  born  November  5,  1927,  in 
Washington,  DC.  Mrs.  Femald  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Upper  Montclair, 
NJ. 
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Patricia  D.  O'Donnell,  of  California.  She  will  suc- 
ceed B.L.  Chain.  Mrs.  0*Donnell  was  a  teacher 
at  the  Wilton  Elementary  School  in  Los  Ange- 
les, CA,  1960-1962.  She  has  participated  in  nu- 
merous  charitable   activities.    Mrs.    O'Donnell 


graduated  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  (B.S.,  1960).  She  was  born  December 
22,  1938,  in  Evanston,  IL.  Mrs.  O'Donnell  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Newport  Beach,  CA. 


Nomination  of  Two  United  States  Representatives  to  the  42d 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
August  18,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  the  following  individuals 
to  be  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  42d  Session  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Pearl  Bailey,  of  Arizona.  Ms.  Bailey  is  an  enter- 
tainer with  the  William  Morris  Agency,  Inc.,  in 
New  York,  NY.  She  graduated  from  George- 
town University  (B.A.,  1986).  Ms.  Bailey  was 
born  March  29,  1918,  in  Newport  News,  VA. 
She  is  married  and  resides  in  Lake  Havasu 


City,  AZ. 
Doug  Bereuter,  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Bereuter  is  cur- 
rently a  Member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Nebraska  State  Legislature, 
1975-1978.  Mr.  Bereuter  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  (B.A.,  1961)  and  Har- 
vard University  (M.P.A.,  1973).  He  was  bom 
October  6,  1939,  in  York,  NE.  Mr.  Bereuter  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Ar- 
lington, VA. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  National  Park  Airspace  Management  Bill 
August  18,  1987 


I  have  signed  H.R.  921,  which  calls  for 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  to 
specify  compatible  aviation  uses  over  our 
national  parks.  In  its  report  on  H.R.  921, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  recognized,  how- 
ever, the  potential  problems  of  an  agency 
other  than  the  FAA  developing  airspace 
regulations  and  expressed  concern  that  the 
plenary  authority  of  the  FAA  over  airspace 
management  not  be  diminished  or  diffused. 
Accordingly,  it  urged  cooperative  efforts 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  FAA  in  the  devel- 


opment  of  airspace   use   recommendations 
for  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Because  I  share  the  committee's  concern, 
I  am  directing  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  developing  his  recommenda- 
tions for  aviation  uses  over  the  Grand 
Canyon,  take  into  consideration,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  the  views  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  FAA.  This  will  not 
only  assure  a  cooperative  effort  but  should 
facilitate  the  timely  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  FAA. 

Note:  H.R.  921,  approved  August  18,  was 
assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-91. 
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Appointment  of  B.  Jay  Cooper  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Deputy  Press  Secretary 
August  19,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  B.  Jay  Cooper  to  be  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Deputy  Press 
Secretary,  effective  September  8,  1987. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  been  Director  of  Public 
Affairs  and  Press  Secretary  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  since  September  1983. 
He  first  came  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment as  the  Secretary's  speechwriter  in 
March  1981.  Previously  Mr.  Cooper  was  an 
editor  for  the  Waterbury  (Connecticut)  Re- 
publican-American newspapers.  He  had 
served  as  a  reporter  for  those  papers  for 


about  10  years  and  also  wrote  a  weekly  po- 
litical column.  During  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  newspapers  in  1980,  he  served  as 
communications  director  for  the  Connecti- 
cut Reagan-Bush  campaign.  While  at  the 
Waterbury  newspapers,  he  won  several 
awards,  including  the  UPI  New  England 
Community  Service  Award. 

He  majored  in  journalism  at  Northeastern 
University  in  Boston,  earning  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  1973.  Mr.  Cooper  was  born  in 
Waterbury,  CT,  on  June  9,  1950.  He  lives  in 
Arlington,  VA,  and  has  three  daughters. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Excellence  in  Minority  Health  Education 
and  Care  Act 
August  19,  1987 


I  am  pleased  to  sign  S.  769,  the  Excel- 
lence in  Minority  Health  Education  and 
Care  Act.  This  legislation  continues  support 
for  four  educational  institutions  that  serve 
predominantly  black  health-professions  stu- 
dents. These  schools  have  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  our  health-care  system 
through  the  training  of  black  health-care 
professionals. 

Meharry  Medical  School  in  Nashville,  TN, 
has  trained  40  percent  of  all  black  physi- 
cians practicing  today,  while  Meharry 's 
School  of  Dentistry  has  graduated  50  per- 
cent of  all  black  dentists.  The  Xavier  Uni- 
versity College  of  Pharmacy  in  New  Orle- 
ans, LA,  has  provided  25  percent  of  all 
black  pharmacists,  and  the  Tuskegee  Vet- 
erinary School  in  Tuskegee,  AL,  75  percent 
of  all  black  veterinarians. 

This  legislation  supplements  the  continu- 
ing efforts  of  my  administration  to  increase 


the  educational  opportunities  for  minority 
students.  In  1986,  27  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  invested  more  than  $600  mil- 
lion in  our  nation's  historically  black  col- 
leges, much  of  it  in  the  form  of  research 
grants  and  projects.  Next  year  the  National 
Science  Foundation  will  fund  comprehen- 
sive projects  to  improve  the  teaching  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering  to  precoUege  and  un- 
dergraduate students  in  minority  schools. 

As  I  said  at  the  Tuskegee  commencement 
last  May,  the  history  of  this  country  is  re- 
plete with  the  contributions  of  black  physi- 
cians, scientists,  physicists,  and  mathemati- 
cians. It  is  crucial  that  more  young  black 
Americans  follow  in  their  path.  America 
must  not  be  denied  the  benefits  of  the  crea- 
tivity and  talents  of  all  its  citizens. 

Note:  S.  769,  approved  August  18,  was  as- 
signed Public  Law  No.  100-97. 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Bill  Amending  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
August  19,  1987 


I  am  signing  S.  1577,  a  bill  "To  extend 
certain  protections  under  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code." 
In  so  doing,  I  reaffirm  the  statement  I 
issued  on  May  15,  1987,  when  I  signed  S. 
903,  the  prior  extension  of  this  temporary 
legislation.  I  understand  that  the  permanent 


legislation  that  the  Congress  is  presently 
considering  does  not  contain  the  unconstitu- 
tional nonuniform  provision  found  in  the 
temporary  bills. 

Note:  S.  1577,  approved  August  18,  was  as- 
signed Public  Law  No.  100-99. 


Appointment  of  James  E.  Stratten  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Afro-American  History  and  Culture  Commission 
August  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  James  E.  Stratten  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Afro- American  His- 
tory and  Culture  Commission  for  a  term 
expiring  January  18,  1991.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. 

Since  1977  Mr.  Stratten  has  been  director 
of  the  Time  Savings  and  Loan  Association  in 
San  Francisco,  CA.  Prior  to  this  he  served 


as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority,  1967-1979. 

Mr.  Stratten  graduated  from  Talladega 
College  (B.A.,  1936)  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity (M.A.,  1939).  He  was  born  November 
20,  1913,  in  Cedartown,  GA.  Mr.  Stratten 
has  three  children  and  resides  in  Rancho 
Murieta,  CA. 


Appointment  of  Rebecca  Gernhardt  Range  as  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  President  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Pubhc  Liaison 
August  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Rebecca  Gernhardt  Range 
to  be  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Liaison.  She 
would  succeed  Mari  Maseng. 

Since  1985  Ms.  Range  has  been  serving  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Governmental  Af- 
fairs at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Prior  to  this,  she  was  Counselor  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  1984-1985,  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Governmen- 


tal Affairs,  Department  of  Transportation, 
1983-1984.  Ms.  Range  served  as  chief  of 
staff,  legislative  assistant,  and  staff  assistant 
for  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  1977-1983. 

Ms.  Range  graduated  from  DePauw  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1976)  and  Catholic  University, 
Columbus  School  of  Law  (J.D.,  1981).  She  is 
a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
American  Bar  Associations.  She  was  born 
October  23,  1954,  in  Mansfield,  OH.  She  is 
married  and  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 
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Proclamation  5695— National  P.O.W./M.I.A.  Recognition  Day,  1987 
August  21,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Perhaps  no  American  could  cherish  our 
country's  liberty  more  dearly  than  those 
who  have  defended  it  and  in  doing  so  have 
paid  the  price  of  capture  and  imprison- 
ment. We  take  solemn  inspiration  and  re- 
solve from  the  sacrifices  of  brave  Americans 
who  have  endured  captivity  for  their  alle- 
giance to  our  beloved  land  and  our  ideals. 
Their  dignity,  faith,  and  valor  remind  us  of 
the  allegiance  we  owe  our  Nation  and  its 
defenders. 

We  also  take  inspiration  from  the  courage 
of  the  families  of  those  who  remain  missing 
or  unaccounted  for.  The  fortitude  they  dis- 
play in  the  face  of  uncertainty  is  heroic,  like 
the  acts  of  those  whose  fates  they  seek  to 
learn.  We  as  a  Nation  will  not  rest  in  our 
efforts  to  secure  the  release  of  any  U.S.  per- 
sonnel who  may  still  be  held  against  their 
will,  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing of  those  still  missing,  to  repatriate  all 
recoverable  American  remains,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  the  families. 

The  P.O.W./M.I.A.  issue  will  continue  to 
be  a  matter  of  the  highest  national  priority 
until  it  is  resolved.  To  symbolize  our  nation- 
al commitment,  the  P.O.W./M.I.A.  Flag  will 
fly  over  the  White  House,  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial on  September  18,  1987.  It  will  also  fly 
over  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  on 


Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Day. 

To  recognize  the  special  debt  of  gratitude 
all  Americans  owe  to  those  who  sacrificed 
their  freedom  in  the  service  of  our  country 
and  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  their 
courageous  families,  the  Congress,  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  has  designated 
September  18,  1987,  as  "National  POW/ 
MIA  Recognition  Day"  and  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation in  observance  of  this  occasion. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Friday,  September  18, 
1987,  as  National  P.O.W./M.I.A.  Recogni- 
tion Day.  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  join 
in  honoring  all  former  American  prisoners 
of  war,  those  still  missing,  and  their  families 
who  have  made  extraordinary  sacrifices  on 
behalf  of  our  country.  I  also  call  upon  State 
and  local  officials  and  private  organizations 
to  observe  this  day  with  every  appropriate 
ceremony  and  activity. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-first  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:45  a.m.,  August  24,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  August  22. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Fiscal  Integrity  and  Efficiency  in 
the  Federal  Government 
August  22,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  Republic, 
many  a  candidate  has  promised  that  if 
elected  he  would  clean  up  the  mess  in 
Washington.  Well,  when  I  got  to  Washing- 


ton 6y2  years  ago,  I  found  the  mess  still 
here.  Our  Federal  Government  was  weight- 
ed down  with  waste,  victimized  by  fraud, 
and  out  of  step  with  modern  management 
techniques.  We  started  on  day  one  to  set 
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things  right.  To  begin  with,  we  brought  in 
topnotch  inspectors  general  for  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  who  were  instruct- 
ed not  only  to  be  tough  on  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  but,  as  my  Press  Secretary  Jim 
Brady  put  it,  to  be  as  mean  as  junkyard 
dogs.  In  March  of  1981,  a  Council  on  Integ- 
rity and  Efficiency  composed  of  these  in- 
spectors general  was  established  to  ensure 
that  our  cleanup  operation  left  no  stone  un- 
turned. Over  the  years,  you Ve  probably 
heard  snippets  on  the  news  about  outra- 
geously expensive  wrenches  purchased  by 
the  military  and  other  stories  concerning 
government  waste.  More  often  than  not, 
what  you've  been  hearing  are  success  sto- 
ries— stories  of  waste  or  fraud  uncovered 
and  corrected. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we've  made  enor- 
mous strides  in  our  efforts  to  ensure  that 
you  get  the  maximum  benefit  out  of  every 
tax  dollar  you  send  to  Washington.  Already, 
over  $90  billion  had  been  put  to  better  use 
since  we  took  office.  And  I  fully  expect  this 
trend  to  continue.  Just  this  week,  I  signed 
H.R.  1444,  which  will  improve  the  Govern- 
ment's tools  for  weeding  out  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  through  Reform  '88 — 
my  governmentwide  management  improve- 
ment program — efficient  new  business  tech- 
niques have  been  put  in  place.  This  in- 
cludes a  new  comprehensive  cash  manage- 
ment system  that  now  oversees  the  Federal 
Government's  $1.8  trillion  annual  cash  flow. 
By  relying  on  the  existing  private  sector 
banking  structure,  the  new  system  has  re- 
duced cost  from  1983  through  1986  by  $2.3 
billion.  We've  also  reduced  the  Federal 
publication  inventory  by  one-fourth,  at  a 
savings  of  $35  million.  And  by  using  private 
travel  companies,  the  Federal  Government 
has  saved  $762  million  in  its  annual  travel 
budget.  And  the  list  goes  on. 

We've  also  turned  up  the  heat  on  those 
who  have  the  means  but  refuse  to  pay  their 
debts  to  the  Federal  Government.  Over  at 
the  Department  of  Education,  for  example, 
we  found  that  many  individuals — some  in 
high-paying  jobs — simply  ignored  pleas  that 
they  repay  their  long-overdue  student 
loans.  Our  efforts  to  crack  down  have  paid 


off.  Collections  of  loans  have  almost  quadru- 
pled since  1981,  from  $80  million  to  over 
$300  million  last  year.  Last  month.  Budget 
Director  Jim  Miller  announced  that  the 
entire  Federal  Government  will  be  acceler- 
ating the  drive  to  collect  the  delinquent 
$68.3  billion  it's  owed. 

But  piece-by-piece  change  is  not  enough. 
In  1982  we  established  a  commission 
headed  by  Peter  Grace — one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  prominent  businessmen — to  set 
down  a  long-term  strategy  for  streamlining 
our  government.  Mr.  Grace  put  together  a 
team  of  experts  and  went  through  our  Fed- 
eral Government  from  top  to  bottom.  Their 
report  is  now  the  basis  for  ongoing  reform 
that  should  save  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
over  the  next  decade.  The  recommenda- 
tions include  everything  from  stepped-up 
privatization  of  Federal  services  to  the 
reform  of  our  budget  system.  Building  on 
this  success,  Peter  Grace  and  a  group  of 
dedicated  business  leaders  are  now  forming 
the  United  States  taxpayers  commission  to 
keep  the  focus  on  reducing  costs  rather 
than  raising  taxes.  I  expect  they'll  bring  re- 
newed interest  to  streamline  Federal  oper- 
ations and  to  ensure  that  you,  the  American 
people,  are  getting  all  the  government 
you're  paying  for. 

Getting  the  waste  out  of  government,  of 
course,  requires  not  just  a  commitment 
from  the  executive  branch  but  also  from 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  expenses,  special 
interest  provisions,  are  often  added  to 
needed  legislation.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
this  costly  all-or-nothing  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  President  should  be  able  to  cut 
the  fat  yet  keep  the  meat  of  spending  bills 
that  reach  his  desk.  The  tool  needed  to  cut 
that  fat  is  the  line-item  veto.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  enact  this  needed  reform 
right  now.  I  hope  you  agree  with  me  it's 
time  every  elected  official  be  part  of  our 
effort  to  protect  the  take-home  pay  of  the 
American  people  by  getting  waste  out  of 
government. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:06  a.m.  from 
his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara   County,   CA. 
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White  House  Statement  on  the  Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1987 
August  22,  1987 


The  President  has  signed  H.R.  812,  the 
Malcohn  Baldrige  National  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987,  which  establishes 
an  awards  program  that  will  provide  special 
recognition  for  companies  demonstrating 
high  achievement  in  improving  the  quality 
of  their  goods  or  services.  Improved  quality 
enhances  productivity,  lowers  costs,  and  in- 
creases profitability.  These  components  are 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
economy  and  its  ability  to  compete  effec- 
tively. 


The  President  felt  this  award  should  be 
named  for  the  late  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Malcolm  Baldrige.  As  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  as  a  successful  businessman,  he 
practiced  the  kind  of  management  the 
award  will  promote:  close  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  customer  and  emphasis  on  de- 
livering quality  products  and  services. 


Note:  H.R.  812,  approved  August  20, 
assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-107. 


was 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Federal  Triangle  Development  Act 
August  22,  1987 


I  have  signed  S.  1550,  the  Federal  Trian- 
gle Development  Act.  This  legislation  will 
permit  completion  of  the  development  of 
the  Federal  Triangle  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia through  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing that  will  serve  as  Federal  office  space  as 
well  as  house  an  international  cultural  and 
trade  center.  The  largest  component  will  be 
used  by  Federal  agencies,  thereby  allowing 
the  Federal  Government  to  vacate  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  costly  leased  space  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Other  space  will  be 
devoted  to  a  new  international  cultural  and 
trade  center. 

Completion  of  this  project  will  achieve  a 
number  of  important  goals,  including:  pro- 
viding high-quality,  economical  space  for 
Federal  employees;  consolidating  agencies 
that  need  to  be  located  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington, DC;  advancing  efforts  to  reduce 
Federal  office  space  requirements;  and  fur- 
thering the  trade,  economic,  and  diplomatic 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation,  and  a 
newly  established  International  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  Commission  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  new  building.  I  am  confident 


that  this  project  will  be  a  noteworthy  com- 
ponent of  the  revitalization  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
is  becoming  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  effectiveness  of  public-private  partner- 
ship in  the  renewal  of  American  cities. 

In  approving  this  bill,  however,  I  note 
that  it  contains  a  clearly  unconstitutional 
provision  as  well  as  one  other  provision  that 
warrants  interpretation.  The  unconstitution- 
al provision  of  the  bill  is  section  5(aXl), 
which  provides  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  may  not 
select  a  private  developer  until  its  plans 
have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Under  the  landmark  decision  of 
INS  V.  Chadha,  462  U.S.  919,  952  (1983), 
this  congressional  approval  mechanism 
clearly  is  unconstitutional,  because  the  Con- 
gress may  not  make  decisions  that  have 
"the  purpose  and  effect  of  altering  the  legal 
rights,  duties,  and  relations  of  persons  .  .  . 
outside  the  Legislative  branch"  through 
procedures  that  bypass  the  constitutional 
requirements  for  valid  legislative  action. 

I  am  signing  this  bill  in  spite  of  its  consti- 
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tutional  defect  so  as  not  to  delay  further  the 
development  of  the  Federal  Triangle  prop- 
erty. I  do  so  because  I  am  confident  that 
section  5(a)  is  severable  from  the  remainder 
of  the  act.  In  Alaska  Airlines  v.  Brock,  No. 
85-920  (March  25,  1987),  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  an  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tive veto  provision  was  severable  from  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978,  because 
the  Congress  would  have  enacted  the  stat- 
ute even  without  the  objectionable  provi- 
sion. It  appears  that  section  5(a),  like  the 
legislative  veto  provision  considered  in 
Alaska  Airlines,  supra,  is  not  "so  controver- 
sial or  so  broad  that  Congress  would  have 
been  unwilling  to  make  the  delegation 
without  a  strong  oversight  mechanism."  Id. 
at  7. 

Section  4  of  the  act  strictly  limits  the 
manner  in  which  the  Federal  Triangle 
property  may  be  developed  and  sets  forth 
numerous  items  that  must  be  included  in 
the  proposal.  Moreover,  nothing  in  the  leg- 
islative history  of  S.  1550  suggests  that  the 
Congress  was  particularly  concerned  about 
the  congressional  approval  mechanism.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  directing  that  all  Federal 
agencies  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of 


S.  1550  except  the  congressional  approval 
mechanism.  The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation  should  submit  its 
development  plan  to  the  specified  congres- 
sional committees  for  their  review  but 
should  not  await  their  approval  before  se- 
lecting a  private  developer. 

A  second  provision  of  the  Federal  Trian- 
gle Development  Act  also  warrants  brief 
discussion.  Section  7  of  the  act  provides  that 
one  of  the  members  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished International  Cultural  and  Trade 
Commission  is  to  be  the  mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Only  officers  of  the 
United  States,  appointed  pursuant  to  article 
II,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution, 
are  empowered  to  exercise  significant  au- 
thority under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  understand  the  act  to 
authorize  the  mayor  to  vote  on  any  Com- 
mission matter  that  would  bind  the  United 
States.  The  mayor,  of  course,  may  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Commission  and  vote  on  all 
Commission  actions  that  do  not  bind  the 
United  States  or  third  parties  in  any  way. 

Note:  S.  1550,  approved  August  21,  was  as- 
signed Public  Law  No.  100-113. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  Announcing  the  Formation  of  the  Interagency  Task  Force 
on  Adoption 
August  24,  1987 


The  President  announced  today  the  for- 
mation of  an  interagency  task  force  on 
adoption.  He  asked  the  task  force  to  report 
to  him,  through  the  Domestic  Policy  Coun- 
cil, by  November  22,  with  specific  recom- 
mendations on  how  adoption  can  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  President  said:  "Americans  are  a 
warmhearted,  caring  people,  and  for  years 
American  couples  have  reached  out  to  em- 
brace children  who  otherwise  would  grow 
up  without  a  stable  family  life.  We  must 
expand  and  broaden  our  efforts  to  make 
sure  that  America's  familyless  children  are 
adopted.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  remove 
obstacles    that   prevent   qualified   adoptive 


parents  from  accepting  these  children  into 
their  homes." 

The  task  force  will  identify  and  catego- 
rize Federal  and  State  laws  on  adoption, 
analyze  current  Federal  adoption  policies, 
and  prepare  recommendations  for  the 
President  on  the  following: 

•  whether  Federal  legislation  should  be 
proposed  or  supported; 

•  identifying  regulatory  changes  that 
could  be  made  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port adoption; 

•  identifying  State  or  local  actions  that 
could  be  taken  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port adoption  of  both  infants  and  "spe- 
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cial  needs"  children; 
•    other  activities  that  could  be  undertak- 
en  to   educate   the   American   people 
about  all  aspects  of  adoption  and  its 
benefits. 
The  task  force  will  report  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  through  the  Do- 
mestic and  Economic  Policy  Council  proc- 
ess. Members  of  the  task  force  include: 

Mary  Gall,  Counselor  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  Chairperson; 

Richard  Abell,  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Office  of  Justice  Programs,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; 

Stephen  J.  Entin,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Policy,  Department  of  the  Treasury; 

Dodie  Livingston,  Commissioner,  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services; 

Barbara  S.  Pope,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 


Defense  for  Family  Services,  Education,  and 
Safety,  Department  of  Defense; 

John  Bode,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and  Con- 
sumer Services,  Department  of  Agriculture; 

Michael  Baroody,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy, 
Department  of  Labor; 

Wendy  Gramm,  Administrator  for  Information 
and  Regulatory  Affairs,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget; 

Gary  Bauer,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Policy 
Development,  the  White  House; 

Robert  W.  Sweet,  Jr.,  Deputy  Executive  Secretary 
for  the  Domestic  Policy  Council,  the  White 
House; 

Mary  Rose,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  Education; 

Juanita  Duggan,  Assistant  Director  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs,  ACTION;  and 

Delores  Martin,  Senior  Policy  Analyst,  Welfare 
Reform  Office,  the  White  House. 


Appointment  of  Gordon  G.  Higgle  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Administration 
August  24,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gordon  G.  Riggle  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Administration. 

Since  July  1984  Mr.  Riggle  has  served  on 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  as  a 
professional  staff  member  on  the  Sea  Power 
and  Force  Projection  Subcommittee.  Previ- 
ously Mr.  Riggle  was  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  His  tours  of  duty  included  command- 
ing officer  on  the  U.S.S.  Kinkaid,  1980- 
1983;  Military  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  (Policy),   1979;  and  three 
tours  in  Vietnam,  1964-1969. 

Mr.  Riggle  graduated  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1963)  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government,  Harvard  University 
(M.P.A.,  1977).  He  also  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  War  College  and  the 
Sloane  School  of  Management,  MIT  pro- 
gram for  senior  executives.  Mr.  Riggle  was 
born  March  7,  1941,  in  Portsmouth,  VA.  He 
currently  resides  in  Falls  Church,  VA. 


Address  to  the  People  of  Nicaragua  on  the  Central  American  Peace 

Plan 

August  22,  1987 


The  four  Presidents  of  democratic  Cen- 
tral America  sat  down  with  the  Communist 
ruler  of  Nicaragua  in  Guatemala  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace  plan  for  Central  America.  They 
emerged  from  this  summit  meeting  with  an 


agreement    for    regional    peace    based    on 
promises   of  democracy.   This   peace   plan 
calls    for    sweeping    political    and    social 
change  to  take  place  in  Nicaragua. 
In  the  upcoming  weeks,  our  hopes  will  be 
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measured  against  reality,  and  promises  will 
be  measured  against  deeds.  The  signing  of 
the  Guatemalan  peace  plan  was  an  impor- 
tant act  of  faith.  But  our  faith  must  be  tem- 
pered by  realism,  because  faith  without  re- 
alism will  not  end  in  peace  but  in  disillu- 
sionment and  a  permanent  Communist  rule 
that  will  threaten  the  other  emerging  de- 
mocracies in  Central  America. 

The  Sandinistas  promised  to  respect  your 
rights  when  they  signed  this  peace  plan — 
rights  that  they  have  denied  you  for  the  last 
8  years.  They  promised  to  respect  your 
rights  of  free  speech  and  free  association. 
They  promised  political,  religious,  and  press 
freedom.  They  promised  access  for  all  polit- 
ical parties  and  currents  of  opinion  to  the 
means  of  communication.  They  promised  to 
lift  the  state  of  emergency.  They  promised 
free  elections.  The  Sandinistas  now  have 
promised  you  democracy  with  the  world  as 
witness.  Like  you,  I  hope  that  they  keep 
this  promise.  But  like  you,  I  also  know  that 
the  civil  war  in  Nicaragua  began  when  the 
Sandinistas  promised  you  democracy  but 
failed  to  meet  their  commitment.  This 
struggle  will  end  when  that  promise  is  ful- 
filled. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Guatemalan  plan, 
there  must  be  democracy  in  Nicaragua  in 
order  for  the  fighting  to  stop.  This  is  called 
simultaneity.  By  accepting  the  Guatemalan 
plan,  it  means  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
agreed  that  the  repression  must  stop  at  the 
same  time  that  the  fighting  stops.  The  San- 
dinistas have  told  us  this  before,  and  no  one 


believes  the  Sandinistas  anymore.  Simulta- 
neity must  mean  freedom  up  front,  or  no 
deal. 

We  will  be  helping  the  democratic  lead- 
ers of  Central  America  and  your  country- 
men inside  Nicaragua  as  they  seek  a  diplo- 
matic solution  to  the  war  that  has  befallen 
your  country,  but  we  will  remain  firm  in 
our  policy.  Our  objective  remains  the  same: 
peace  and  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  Your 
commitment  to  freedom  and  democracy 
has  created  political  movement  and  hope 
for  liberation.  For  this,  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua and  the  people  of  Central  America 
owe  you  a  list  of  gratitude.  I  know  your 
deepest  wish  is  to  return  home  to  a  free 
Nicaragua.  Your  struggle  has,  and  always 
will  have,  our  support,  because  our  goal  is 
the  same:  democracy. 

Until  the  people  of  Nicaragua  are  guaran- 
teed basic  liberties,  I  know  you  will  keep  on 
with  the  struggle,  and  the  United  States  will 
be  with  you.  The  journey's  end  is  Nicaragua 
libre  [a  free  Nicaragua].  We  must  not  stop 
until  we  reach  that  goal. 

Note:  The  President's  address  was  prerecord- 
ed on  August  22  at  his  ranch  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara County,  CA,  for  broadcast  on  Radio 
Liberacion  on  August  24  and  25.  The  ad- 
dress was  broadcast  twice:  first  in  English, 
then  in  English  with  a  simultaneous  trans- 
lation into  Spanish.  Radio  Liberacion  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance.  The  address  was  re- 
leased by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary 
on  August  25. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Bayard  Rustin 
August  25,  1987 


We  mourn  the  loss  of  Bayard  Rustin,  a 
great  leader  in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
in  the  United  States  and  for  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  those  who  shared  his  commit- 
ment to  the  twin  causes  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

As  few  men  have,  Mr.  Rustin  understood 
that  the  struggle  for  the  two  is  inseparable; 


either  we  achieve  them  both  or  neither. 
Mr.  Rustin  held  to  this  belief  all  his  adult 
life.  This  took  great  physical,  intellectual, 
and,  most  of  all,  moral  courage.  He  was 
denounced  by  former  friends,  because  he 
never  gave  up  his  conviction  that  minorities 
in  America  could  and  would  succeed  based 
on  their  individual  merit.  But  Mr.  Rustin 
never  gave  an  inch.  Though  a  pacifist,  he 
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was  a  fighter  to  the  finish.  That  is  why  over 
the  course  of  his  life  he  won  the  undying 


love  of  all  who  cherish  freedom. 


Remarks  on  Soviet-United  States  Relations  at  the  Town  Hall  of 
California  Meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
August  26,  1987 


Before  we  begin,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me 
for  saying  that  it's  good  to  be  back  in  Cali- 
fornia. Actually,  I  didn't  realize  how  com- 
pletely I  made  the  transition  from  Washing- 
ton until  I  got  on  a  heUcopter  yesterday 
and  told  the  pilot,  Giddyup!  [Laughter]  But 
here  I  am — delighted  to  be  here.  And  I'm 
grateful  for  this  opportimity  to  address  the 
Town  Hall  of  California  meeting  and  for 
the  chance  to  be  heard  at  the  Chautauqua 
conference  in  New  York,  where  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
meeting  together.  East  coast  or  west  coast, 
our  purpose  is  the  same:  to  promote  freer 
and  more  open  communications  between 
the  peoples  of  all  nations  and  to  advance 
together  the  cause  of  peace  and  world  free- 
dom. 

In  February  of  1945,  as  he  first  began 
meeting  with  Roosevelt  and  Stalin  at  Yalta, 
much  the  same  purpose  preoccupied  Win- 
ston Churchill.  He  felt  a  great  sense  of  ur- 
gency and  said  to  his  daughter,  "I  do  not 
suppose  that  at  any  moment  in  history  has 
the  agony  of  the  world  been  so  great  or 
widespread.  Tonight  the  Sun  goes  down  on 
more  sufi^ering  than  ever  before  in  the 
world."  It  was  not  just  the  misery  of  World 
War  II  that  appalled  him.  Churchill  said  he 
also  harbored  a  great  fear  that  "new  strug- 
gles may  arise  out  of  those  that  we  are  suc- 
cessfully ending."  About  the  great  powers 
meeting  in  Yalta,  he  added:  "If  we  quarrel, 
our  children  are  undone." 

But  we  know  now  the  great  powers  did 
agree  at  Yalta.  Difficult  issues  were  raised 
and  resolved;  agreements  were  reached.  In 
a  narrow  sense,  the  summit  conference  was 
successful;  the  meeting  produced  tangible 
diplomatic  results.  And  among  these  was  an 
endorsement  of  the  rights  upheld  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  rights  that  would  "afford 
assurance  that  all  men  in  all  the  lands  may 


live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and 
want."  And  so,  too,  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  Eastern  European  nations  like 
Poland  were — at  least  on  paper — guaran- 
teed. But  in  a  matter  of  months,  Churchill's 
worst  fears  were  realized:  The  Yalta  guaran- 
tees of  fireedom  and  human  rights  in  East- 
ern Europe  became  undone.  And  as  democ- 
racy died  in  Poland,  the  era  of  allied  coop- 
eration ended.  What  followed  is  known  to 
us  now  as  the  postwar  era,  a  time  of  tense 
exchanges  and  often  dangerous  confronta- 
tions between  East  and  West,  our  "long  twi- 
light struggle,"  as  President  Kennedy  called 
it.  And  so,  40  years  ago,  far  from  ending  the 
world  strife  and  human  suffering  that  so 
haunted  Churchill,  the  great  powers  em- 
barked on  an  era  of  cold  war  conflict. 

Perceiving  a  grave  threat  to  our  own  se- 
curity and  the  freedom  of  our  allies  in 
Western  Europe,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  put  in  place  the  major  elements  of 
America's  bipartisan  foreign  policy  for  the 
next  four  decades.  In  1947  the  Marshall 
plan  began  the  reconstruction  of  Europe.  In 
1947  the  Truman  doctrine  supported  the 
independence  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
established  the  principle  of  assistance  to  na- 
tions struggling  for  democracy  and  against 
the  imposition  of  totalitarian  rule. 

In  the  40  years  since — for  8  American 
administrations  and  20  Congresses — the 
basis  of  America's  foreign  policy  principles 
held  firm:  opposition  to  totalitarianism,  the 
advocacy  of  democratic  reform  and  human 
rights,  and  the  promotion  of  worldwide 
prosperity  and  freedom,  all  on  the  founda- 
tion of  a  strong  defense  and  resolute  com- 
mitment to  allies  and  friends.  When  this 
administration  took  office,  our  own  sense  of 
these  longstanding  goals  was  keen,  but  we 
were  also  aware  that  much  needed  to  be 
done  to  restore  their  vigor  and  vibrancy. 
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The  structure  and  purpose  of  American  for- 
eign policy  had  decayed  in  the  1970's.  But 
as  we  worked  to  restore  the  traditionally 
upright  and  forceful  posture  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  and  reinvigorate  a  for- 
eign policy  that  had  maintained  allied  secu- 
rity for  40  years,  we  also  sought  to  break 
out  of  the  stalemate  of  the  cold  war,  to 
push  forward  with  new  initiatives  that 
might  help  the  world  evolve  beyond  the 
postwar  era. 

We  sought  more  than  a  shaky  world 
peace  atop  the  volcano  of  potential  nuclear 
destruction;  we  sought  something  beyond 
accepted  spheres  of  influence  and  tense 
standoffs  between  the  totalitarian  and  the 
democratic  worlds.  In  short,  we  sought 
ways  to  dispel  rather  than  to  live  with  the 
two  great  darkening  clouds  of  the  postwar 
era:  the  danger  of  nuclear  holocaust  and  the 
expansion  of  totalitarian  rule.  In  dealing 
with  the  nuclear  threat,  the  United  States 
said  it  would  no  longer  pursue  merely  arms 
control — the  management,  limitation,  or 
controlled  growth  of  existing  arsenals.  The 
United  States,  together  with  our  NATO 
allies,  would  seek  instead  deep  verifiable  re- 
ductions in  these  arsenals — arms  reduction, 
not  just  arms  control.  We  sought  to  do  it  by 
moving  beyond  the  status  quo,  a  mere 
modus  Vivendi,  in  the  arms  race. 

In  addition  to  opening  negotiations  to 
reduce  arms  in  several  categories,  we  did 
something  even  more  revolutionary  in 
order  to  end  nuclear  fear.  We  launched  a 
new  program  of  research  into  defensive 
means  of  preventing  ballistic  missile  attack. 
And  by  doing  so,  we  attempted  to  maintain 
deterrence  while  seeking  to  move  away 
from  the  concept  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion— to  render  it  obsolete,  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage out  of  building  more  and  more  of- 
fensive missiles  and  more  and  more  war- 
heads, at  last  to  remove  from  the  world  the 
specter  of  military  powers  holding  each 
other  hostage  to  nuclear  retaliation.  In 
short,  we  sought  to  establish  the  feasibility 
of  a  defensive  shield  that  would  render  the 
use  of  ballistic  missiles  fruitless. 

This  was  the  meaning  of  our  decision  to 
move  forward  with  SDI,  and  I  believe  it 
was  the  right  decision  at  the  right  time.  But 
while  we  sought  arms  reduction  and  defen- 
sive deterrence,  we  never  lost  sight  of  the 


fact  that  nations  do  not  disagree  because 
they  are  armed;  they  are  armed  because 
they  disagree  on  very  important  matters  of 
human  life  and  liberty.  The  fundamental 
differences  between  totalitarian  and  demo- 
cratic rule  remained.  We  could  not  gloss 
over  them,  nor  could  we  be  content  any- 
more with  accepted  spheres  of  influence,  a 
world  only  half  free.  And  that  is  why  we 
sought  to  advance  the  cause  of  personal 
freedom  wherever  opportunities  existed  to 
do  so.  Sometimes  this  meant  support  for 
liberalization;  sometimes,  support  for  libera- 
tion. 

In  regional  conflicts,  for  example,  we 
elaborated  a  new  policy  of  helping  demo- 
cratic insurgents  in  their  battle  to  bring 
self-determination  and  human  rights  to 
their  own  countries.  This  doctrine  was  first 
spelled  out  in  our  decision  to  assist  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  in  their  fight  against 
Soviet  invasion  and  occupation.  It  was  also 
part  of  our  decision  to  assist  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  in  their  battle  to  restore  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  1979  revolution  and  make 
that  government  keep  its  promise  of  demo- 
cratic rule.  Our  current  efforts  in  Angola  in 
support  of  freedom  fighters  constitute  the 
most  recent  extension  of  this  policy. 

In  the  area  of  human  rights,  our  chal- 
lenges to  the  Soviet  Union  became  direct. 
We  observed  with  Andrei  Sakharov  that 
true  peace  in  the  world  could  come  only 
when  governments  observed  and  recog- 
nized the  human  rights  of  their  citizens. 
Similarly,  in  our  bilateral  relationships — cul- 
tural and  political  exchanges,  for  example — 
we  sought  from  the  Soviets  a  new  willing- 
ness to  open  this  process  up  to  larger  and 
more  diverse  groups. 

And  finally,  undergirding  all  of  this  was 
our  commitment  to  public  candor  about  the 
nature  of  totalitarian  rule  and  about  the  ul- 
timate objective  of  United  States  foreign 
policy:  peace,  yes;  but  world  freedom,  as 
well.  We  refused  to  believe  that  it  was 
somehow  an  act  of  belligerence  to  proclaim 
publicly  the  crucial  moral  distinctions  be- 
tween democracy  and  totalitarianism. 

And  in  my  address  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1982,  when  I  noted  the  peaceful 
extension  of  human  liberty  was  the  ultimate 
goal    of   American    foreign    policy,    I    also 
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pointed  out  that  history's  momentum  re- 
sided instead  with  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  world  freedom.  And  I  offered  hope  that 
the  increasing  failure  of  statist  economies 
would  lead  to  demands  for  political  change. 
I  asked,  in  short,  for  a  "crusade  for  free- 
dom" that  would  spread  democracy  and 
promote  democratic  institutions  throughout 
the  world. 

As  I've  said  before,  we  believe  that  such 
public  affirmations  were  not  only  necessary 
for  the  protection  and  extension  of  freedom 
but,  far  from  adding  to  world  tensions,  cru- 
cial to  reducing  them  and  helping  the  pur- 
suit of  peace.  Public  candor  and  realism 
about  and  with  the  Soviets  have  helped  the 
peace  process.  They  were  a  signal  to  our 
Soviet  counterparts  that  any  compulsion  to 
exploit  Western  illusions  must  be  resisted, 
because  such  illusions  no  longer  exist. 

Our  foreign  policy,  then,  has  been  an  at- 
tempt both  to  reassert  the  traditional  ele- 
ments of  America's  postwar  strategy  while 
at  the  same  time  moving  beyond  the  doc- 
trines of  mutual  assured  destruction  or  con- 
tainment. Our  goal  has  been  to  break  the 
deadlock  of  the  past,  to  seek  a  forward 
strategy — a  forward  strategy  for  world 
peace,  a  forward  strategy  for  world  free- 
dom. We  have  not  forsaken  deterrence  or 
containment,  but  working  with  our  allies, 
we've  sought  something  even  beyond  these 
doctrines.  We  have  sought  the  elimination 
of  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons  and  an 
end  to  the  threat  of  totalitarianism.  Today 
we  see  this  strategy — a  strategy  of  hope — at 
work.  We're  moving  toward  reductions  in 
nuclear  arms.  SDI  is  now  underway.  Our 
offer  to  share  the  benefits  of  strategic  de- 
fense remains  open  to  all,  including  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  regional  conflicts  like  Afghanistan  and 
Central  America,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
clients  have,  thus  far,  shown  all  too  little 
real  willingness  to  move  toward  peace  with 
real  self-determination  for  the  people.  But 
the  forces  of  freedom  grow  steadily  in 
strength,  and  they  put  ever  greater  pres- 
sure on  the  forces  of  totalitarianism.  The 
paths  to  peace  with  freedom  are  open  if 
Moscow  decides  to  stop  imposing  its  self- 
styled  revolutions.  In  another  area,  we 
foimd  a  parallel  interest  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  political  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq 


war.  We  hope  we  can  build  together  on  this 
despite  our  differences.  And  finally,  in  the 
Soviet  Union  itself,  we  see  movement 
toward  more  openness,  possibly  even 
progress  towards  respect  for  human  rights 
and  economic  reform. 

And  all  of  these  developments  weigh  on 
our  minds.  We  ponder  their  meaning;  we 
ask  ourselves:  Are  we  entering  a  truly  new 
phase  in  East-West  relations?  Is  far-reach- 
ing, enduring  change  in  the  postwar  stand- 
off now  possible?  Do  we  have  at  last  the 
chance  envisioned  by  Churchill  to  end  the 
agony  of  the  20th  century? 

Surely,  these  are  our  hopes,  but  let  hones- 
ty compel  us  to  acknowledge  we  have  fears 
and  deep  concerns,  as  well.  And  while  we 
acknowledge  the  interesting  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  know,  too,  that  any  West- 
ern standard  for  democracy  is  still  a  very 
distant  one  for  the  Soviets. 

We  know  what  real  democracy  consti- 
tutes; we  understand  its  implications.  It 
means  the  rule  of  law  for  the  leaders  as  well 
as  the  people.  It  involves  limitations  on  the 
power  of  the  state  over  the  people.  It 
means  orderly  debate  and  meaningful 
votes.  It  means  liberation  of  the  captive 
people  from  the  thralls  of  a  ruling  elite  that 
presumes  to  know  the  people's  good  better 
than  the  people.  So,  while  there's  hope 
today,  there's  also  uncertainty.  And  that's 
why  we  know  we  must  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  it  has  been  and  as  it  is,  and  not  as 
we  would  hope  it  to  be.  And  yet  we  cannot 
rest  with  this.  The  opportunity  before  us  is 
too  great  to  let  pass  by.  And  that's  why  in 
the  past  year  we've  challenged  the  Soviets 
with  our  own  expectations — ways  of  show- 
ing us  and  the  world  their  seriousness  about 
fundamental  improvements.  It's  why  we 
have  set  down  guideposts  and  pointers  to- 
wards a  better  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  2  years  we've  been  asking  the  Soviets 
to  join  in  discussing  a  cooperative  approach 
toward  a  transition  to  defensive  deterrence 
that  threatens  no  one.  In  April  of  1987,  we 
asked  that  a  date  be  set  this  year  for  rapid 
and  complete  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan; 
in  June,  that  the  Soviets  join  us  in  alleviat- 
ing the  divisions  of  Berlin  and  begin  with 
the  dismantling  of  the  Berlin  wall;  in  July, 
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that  the  Soviets  move  toward  self-determi- 
nation in  East  Europe  and  rescind  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine.  Of  course,  these  are  sig- 
nificant democratic  steps,  but  steps  such  as 
these  are  required  for  a  fundamental  im- 
provement in  relations  between  East  and 
West. 

Well,  today,  I  want  to  propose  another 
step  that  Soviet  leaders  could  take,  a  realis- 
tic step  that  would  greatly  help  our  efforts 
to  reduce  arms.  We're  near  an  historic 
agreement  that  could  eliminate  a  whole 
class  of  missiles.  If  it  is  signed,  we  shall  rely 
not  on  trust  but  on  the  evidence  of  our  own 
eyes  that  it  is  being  implemented.  As  the 
Russians  themselves  say,  dovorey  no  pro- 
vorey — trust  but  verify.  And  that  we  shall 
do.  But  effective  verification  requires  more 
than  unilateral  technical  means.  Even  on- 
site  inspection  is  not  a  panacea,  especially 
as  we  address  the  ambitious  agenda  of  arms 
reduction  ahead.  We  need  to  seek  compli- 
ance with  existing  agreements,  all  too  often 
violated  by  the  U.S.S.R.  We  also  need  to  see 
more  openness,  a  departure  from  the  habits 
of  secrecy  that  have  so  long  applied  to 
Soviet  military  affairs. 

I  say  to  the  Soviet  leadership:  It*s  time  to 
show  some  glasnost  in  your  military  affairs. 
First,  publish  a  valid  budget  of  your  military 
expenditures,  just  as  we  do.  Second,  reveal 
to  the  Soviet  people  and  the  world  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces.  Third,  open  for  debate  in  your  Su- 
preme Soviet  the  big  issues  of  military 
policy  and  weapons,  just  as  we  do.  These 
steps  would  contribute  to  greater  under- 
standing between  us  and  also  to  the  good 
sense  of  your  own  decisions  on  the  grave 
matter  of  armaments  and  military  posture. 

The  inmiediate  agenda  of  arms  reduction 
is  clear.  We  can  wrap  up  an  agreement  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles  prompt- 
ly. There  are  still  issues  to  be  worked  out. 
Our  delegation  in  Geneva  has  already 
pointed  the  way  to  simplifying  verification 
requirements  now  that  weVe  agreed  to  the 
total  elimination  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  INF  mis- 
siles. We  have  also  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  the  last-minute  demand  by  the  Soviets 
concerning  West  German  Pershing  1-A 
missiles  was  without  foundation.  Well,  earli- 
er today  Chancellor  Kohl  removed  even 
this   artificial   obstacle   from   consideration. 


We  are  therefore  hopeful  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  demonstrate  that  there  is  sub- 
stance behind  the  rhetoric  they  have  re- 
peated so  often  of  late:  that  they  genuinely 
want  a  stabilizing  INF  agreement.  And  if 
so,  they'll  move  to  meet  our  proposals  con- 
structively rather  than  elect  [erect]  addi- 
tional barriers  to  agreement.  We  also  need 
to  move  ahead  rapidly  on  the  goal  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev and  I  agreed  to  at  Reykjavik  last 
fall,  a  50-percent  reduction  in  strategic  nu- 
clear forces.  These  would  be  great  achieve- 
ments. 

Let  me  pause  and  make  note  of  some- 
thing that  will  advance  the  cause  of  all 
these  negotiations.  I  think  it  is  vital  that 
Western  reporters  and  editors  keep  the  real 
record  of  these  negotiations  in  mind.  I  note, 
for  example,  that  the  other  day  the  Econo- 
mist ran  a  kind  of  believe-it-or-not  type 
item  in  which  it  reminded  its  readership 
that  it  had  been  the  United  States  that  first 
proposed  the  zero  option  in  the  INF  negoti- 
ations and  first  proposed  the  50-percent  re- 
ductions in  strategic  weapons.  I  would 
simply  say  that  as  soon  as  the  Soviets  realize 
that  attempts  to  manipulate  the  media  of 
[on]  these  negotiations  will  not  work,  the 
better  the  chances  are  of  treaty  documents 
eventually  getting  signed. 

So,  too,  as  most  of  you  know,  we  have 
pursued  our  four-part  agenda  with  the  Sovi- 
ets of  human  rights,  arms  reductions,  reso- 
lution of  regional  conflicts,  and  bilateral 
issues.  All  parts  must  advance  if  the  rela- 
tionship as  a  whole  is  to  advance.  Let  me 
stress  the  serious  concern  about  Soviet  ac- 
tions in  one  of  these  areas:  regional  con- 
flicts. The  fact  remains  that  in  Afghanistan 
Soviet  occupation  forces  are  still  waging  a 
war  of  indiscriminate  bombing  and  civilian 
massacre  against  a  Moslem  people  whose 
only  crime  is  to  love  their  country  and  their 
faith.  In  Central  America,  Soviet-bloc  arms 
deliveries  have  been  speeding  up  during 
the  past  year,  increasing  by  more  than  100 
percent.  So,  while  talking  about  reforms  at 
home,  the  Soviet  Union  has  stepped  up  its 
efforts  to  impose  a  failed  system  on  others.  I 
stress  that  speaking  up  about  such  actions  is 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  the  West  and  that 
Soviet  actions  in  these  areas  are  being 
viewed   with   the   utmost   concern.   And   I 
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cannot  overemphasize  this  point. 

But  let  me  again  note  that  the  progress 
weVe  seen  in  East-West  relations  flows 
from  the  new  strength  and  resolution  that 
we  have  brought  to  American  foreign 
policy  and  from  the  boldness  of  our  initia- 
tives for  peace.  We  are  also  seeing  a  Soviet 
leadership  that  appears  more  willing  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  that  have  divided  East 
and  West  so  long  and  to  seek  agreements 
based  on  mutual  benefit. 

Perhaps  the  final  measure  of  this  new  re- 
solve can  be  found  in  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy throughout  the  world.  Only  a  decade 
ago,  democracy  was  under  attack  through- 
out Latin  America.  Today  more  than  90 
percent  of  Latin  Americans  live  in  nations 
that  are  now  democratic  or  headed  deci- 
sively in  that  direction.  A  recent  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  session  on  Africa  called  for 
more  personal  freedom  and  a  reduction  of 
government  power  in  order  to  spur  eco- 
nomic progress.  We  have  also  seen  dramatic 
democratic  gains  in  the  past  few  years  in 
nations  like  the  Philippines  and  South 
Korea.  Even  places  like  China  have  shown 
an  openness  toward  economic  reform.  And 
above  all,  the  old  solutions  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury for  the  world's  woes — solutions  calling 
for  more  and  more  state  power  concentrat- 
ed in  the  hands  of  smaller  and  smaller 
elites — have  come  under  fire  everywhere, 
especially  among  the  intellectuals.  The  new 
idea  of  a  nexus  between  economic  and  po- 
litical freedom  as  the  principal  vehicle  of 
social  progress  is  catching  on. 

In  looking  back  over  these  6y2  years, 
then,  I  cannot  help  but  reflect  on  the  most 
dramatic  change  to  my  own  eyes:  the  excit- 
ing new  prospects  for  the  democratic  cause. 
A  feeling  of  energy  and  hope  prevails.  Stat- 
ism  has  lost  the  intellectuals,  and  every- 
where one  turns,  nations  and  people  are 
seeking  the  fulfillment  of  their  age-old  aspi- 
rations for  self-government  and  self-deter- 
mination. Perhaps,  then,  we  may  finally 
progress  beyond  the  postwar  standoff  and 
fulfill  the  promises  made  at  Yalta  but  never 
acted  upon.  Perhaps  it's  not  too  much  to 
ask  for  initial  steps  toward  democratic  rule 
and  free  elections.  And  I  hope  to  address 
this  matter  more  fully  before  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

Yes,  we  may,  then,  live  at  the  moment 


Churchill  once  anticipated:  a  moment  when 
the  world  would  have  a  chance  to  redeem 
the  opportimity  it  missed  four  decades 
ago — a  chance  for  the  "broad  sunlit  up- 
lands" of  freedom,  a  chance  to  end  the  ter- 
rible agony  of  the  20th  century  and  the 
twin  threats  of  nuclear  war  and  totalitarian 
ideology,  a  chance,  above  all,  to  see  human- 
ity live  and  prosper  under  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  Churchill  called  the  worst 
form  of  government  except,  as  he  said,  for 
all  the  others:  democracy.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tunity before  us.  It's  one  we  must  seize  now 
for  ourselves  and  future  generations. 

I've  been  greatly  honored  to  be  invited  to 
be  here  today  and  to  address  you.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  Town  Hall  for  20  years — 
started  when  I  was  just  a  kid.  [Laughter] 
But  I'm  also  aware  that  this  is  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Town  Hall.  So,  happy  birth- 
day to  Town  Hall!  And  thank  all  of  you,  and 
God  bless  you  all. 

[At  this  point,  Stender  Sweeney,  chairman 
of  the  Town  Hall  of  California  board  of 
governors,  gave  the  President  a  plaque  and 
scroll  designating  him  as  the  honorary 
founder  of  the  Town  Hall  American  Herit- 
age Endowment] 

Well,  I  am  most  grateful  and  most  hon- 
ored. And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sweeney.  As  I 
told  you,  I've  been  a  member  of  Town  Hall 
for  many  years,  and  I  know  that  your  im- 
partial programs  set  a  fine  example  for  our 
youth.  I'm  thrilled  that  you  are  involving 
young  people  in  this  important  Town  Hall 
tradition.  And  if  I  could  say  something  to 
you  about  it — talk  about  being  deserving — 
the  thing  I'm  the  most  proud  of  and  all  that 
goes  with  this  job  I  have  is  when  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  visit  those  young  men  and 
women  of  ours  in  military  uniform.  You've 
heard  their  music.  But  let  me  also  tell  you 
that  we  have  the  highest  percentage  of 
high  school  graduates  in  our  military  today 
that  we  have  ever  had  in  our  history,  and  it 
is  entirely  voluntary. 

You  know  that  in  World  War  II  when 
General  George  Marshall  was  asked  what 
was  our  secret  weapon,  he  said  the  best 
blankety-blank  kids  in  the  world.  Well,  I 
won't  use  his  language.  [Laughter]  Generals 
can  say  it,  but  Presidents  can't.  [Laughter] 
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But  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
young  people  are  deserving  of  what  youVe 
proposed,  because  they  are  the  best  blan- 
kety-blank  kids  in  the  world. 

So,  I  heartily  endorse  what  has  been  pre- 
sented here.  Fm  grateful  for  the  honors  that 
have  been  done  me.  But  they  tell  me  that  a 
number  of  you  aren't  members  of  Town 
Hall.  [Laughter]  And  if  you'd  like  to  join — 
[laughter] — ^you  can  put  down  my  name  as 


sponsor.  [Laughter]  Thank  you  all.  They 
told  me  that  I  came  on  from  the  left  and  I 
can  exit  from  the  right.  That's  been  the 
story  of  my  life.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  L02  p.m.  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ballroom  at 
the  Century  Plaza  Hotel.  His  remarks  were 
broadcast  via  satellite  to  a  conference  on 
Soviet-U.S.  relations  in  Chautauqua,  NY. 


Nomination  of  Ira  D.  Hall,  Jr.,  To  Be  a  Governor  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service 
August  26,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Ira  D.  Hall,  Jr.,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  8,  1990.  He  would  succeed  Peter 
E.  Voss. 

Since  March  1987  Mr.  Hall  has  been  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  industry  systems 
products  at  the  IBM  Corp.  in  Milford,  CT. 


Prior  to  this,  he  was  director  of  corporate 
business  development  at  IBM,  1985-1987, 
and  senior  vice  president  of  L.F.  Rothschild, 
Unterberg,  Towbin,  1982-1984. 

Mr.  Hall  graduated  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity (B.S.,  1967;  M.B.A.,  1976).  He  was  bom 
August  23,  1944,  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK. 
Mr.  Hall  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  Stamford,  CT. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Disposition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Deployed  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
August  26,  1987 


As  you  know.  Chancellor  Kohl  has  made  a 
statement  concerning  the  future  status  of 
the  German  Pershing  1-A  missiles.  We 
strongly  support  his  reaffirmation  that  the 
German  Pershing  1-A's  have  not  been  and 
will  not  be  a  matter  for  discussion  in  U.S.- 
Soviet negotiations,  which  are  bilateral. 

We  have  emphasized  at  the  same  time 
that  the  disposition  of  these  missiles  is  a 
matter  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny to  decide,  in  consultation  with  NATO. 
We  therefore  understand  and  support  the 
statement  on  future  disposition  of  the  Per- 
shing 1-A's  which  was  made  today  by  the 
Chancellor.  As  we  understand  it,  the  condi- 
tions for  not  modernizing  and  eventually 


dismantling  the  Pershing  1-A's  include  the 
following  key  elements: 
— ^U.S.-Soviet  agreement  on  global  elimi- 
nation of  U.S.  and  Soviet  INF  missiles; 
— resolution  of  outstanding  INF  verifica- 
tion issues  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  all 
concerned; 
— ratification  and  entry  into  force  of  the 

U.S.-Soviet  INF  agreement;  and 
— actual   elimination   of  these   U.S.    and 
Soviet  INF  missiles  in  accordance  with 
the  agreed  U.S.-Soviet  timetable. 
With  respect  to  nuclear  forces  of  less  than 
500-kilometer  range  (SNF),  I  wish  to  reaf- 
firm U.S.  support  for  the  NATO  position — 
as  reflected  in  the  June  1987  NAG  commu- 
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nique  of  NATO  Foreign  Ministers — con- 
cerning the  sequencing  and  priorities  for 
negotiations  beyond  those  currently  under- 
way at  Geneva.  As  the  communique  from 
that  meeting  indicates  and  as  the  Supreme 


Commander  of  AUied  Forces  in  Europe, 
General  Galvin,  has  emphasized,  NATO 
must  retain  a  robust,  modern,  and  surviv- 
able  nuclear  deterrent  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 


Proclamation  5696 — 9-1-1  Emergency  Number  Day,  1987 
August  26,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  citi- 
zens is  one  of  government's  fundamental 
responsibilities.  In  times  of  emergency,  citi- 
zens must  have  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
summon  police  and  other  rescue  services. 
The  9-1-1  emergency  telephone  number 
fulfills  this  need  and  proves  its  value  hun- 
dreds of  times  every  day  throughout  our 
country. 

In  1968,  9-1-1  was  designated  the  uni- 
versal emergency  telephone  number  in 
North  America.  Today  we  can  see  with  sat- 
isfaction that  much  has  been  done  to  imple- 
ment this  system.  Thousands  of  municipali- 
ties have  established  the  9-1-1  telephone 
system,  making  it  possible  to  save  more 
lives  and  to  increase  the  public's  confidence 
in  local  emergency  response  systems.  The 
9-1-1  system  has  enabled  communities  to 
respond  to  a  greater  number  of  emergency 
calls  with  added  efficiency  and  lower  costs 
to  the  public. 

State  and  local  governments  have  made  a 
commitment  to  implement  the  9-1-1  tele- 
phone system  across  our  Nation  as  soon  as 
possible.  Some  States  have  mandated  that 


the  system  be  operational  by  a  certain  date, 
while  others  have  made  much  progress  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  These  efforts  to  enhance 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  our  citizens  de- 
serve public  recognition  and  every  com- 
mendation. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  99-448,  has 
designated  September  11,  1987,  as  "9-1-1 
Emergency  Number  Day"  and  has  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  observance  of  this  occasion. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  September  11,  1987,  as  9- 
1-1  Emergency  Number  Day.  I  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
this  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  himdred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:23  a.m.,  August  28,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  August  27. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  Budget  Deferrals 
August  27,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In   accordance   with   the   Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report  two 


revised  deferrals  of  budget  authority  now 
totaling  $706,709,883. 
The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the  De- 
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partments  of  Agriculture  and  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

The   details  of  these   deferrals  are   con- 
tained in  the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
August  27,  1987. 

Note:  The  attachments  detailing  the  pro- 
posed deferrals  were  printed  in  the  ''Federal 
Register"  of  September  2. 


Appointment  of  Bill  Owens  as  a  Member  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Advisory  Council  on  Education 
August  27,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Bill  Owens  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  for  a  term  expiring  July  27, 
1991.  He  would  succeed  Harriett  M. 
Wieder. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Owens  has  been  State 
representative  for  the  49th  district  in  Colo- 
rado. He  is  also  division  director  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Association  in 
Denver,  CO,  a  position  he  has  held  since 


1981.  Mr.  Owens  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  State  Affairs  Committee,  1987-present. 
From  1977  to  1979,  he  was  associated  with 
the  Gates  Rubber  Co. 

Mr.  Owens  graduated  from  Austin  State 
University  (B.S.,  1973)  and  the  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs, 
University  of  Texas  (M.A.,  1975).  He  was 
born  October  22,  1950,  in  Fort  Worth,  TX. 
Mr.  Owens  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Aurora,  CO. 


Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
August  27,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Schol- 
arships for  terms  expiring  September  22, 
1990: 

Philip  N.  Marcus,  of  Connecticut.  He  would  suc- 
ceed E.  Victor  Milione.  Since  1985  Mr.  Marcus 
has  been  a  consultant  with  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation and  a  board  member  for  the  National 
Review.  Prior  to  this  he  was  president  of  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Affairs  in  New  York, 
NY,  1979-1985.  From  1975  to  1979,  he  was 
Assistant  Director  of  Research  Grants  at  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  Mr. 
Marcus  graduated  from  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity (B.A.,  1965;  M.A.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969).  He 


served  in  the  United  States  Navy,  1959-1961. 
Mr.  Marcus  was  bom  January  1,  1942,  in 
Martin,  TN.  He  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Fairfield,  CT. 
Charles  W.  Dunn,  of  South  Carolina.  He  would 
succeed  Jeffrey  B.  Gayner.  Since  1972  Mr. 
Dunn  has  been  a  professor  and  departmental 
head  of  political  science  at  Clemson  University 
in  South  Carolina.  Prior  to  this  he  was  visiting 
assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  Urbana,  IL.  Mr.  Dunn  graduated  from  Illi- 
nois State  University  (B.S.,  1962)  and  Florida 
State  University  (M.S.,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965).  He 
was  bom  October  8,  1940,  in  Bloomington,  IL. 
Mr.  Dunn  is  married,  has  four  children,  and 
resides  in  Greenville,  SC. 
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Remarks  at  a  Meeting  With  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
Leaders  in  Los  Angeles,  California 
August  27,  1987 


The  President  Well,  [it]  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  you  all  again.  Much  has  happened  since 
we  last  met,  and  Fm  looking  forward  to 
reviewing  developments  with  all  of  you. 

We  have  much  to  thank  you  for.  The  po- 
litical and  military  pressure  you Ve  applied, 
I  think,  is  showing  results.  The  Sandinistas 
have  now  signed  a  peace  agreement  based 
on  democracy  in  Nicaragua,  and  well  be 
watching  carefully  to  see  if  they  really 
comply.  Without  the  freedom  fighters,  they 
will  have  no  incentives  to  implement  the 
measures  they've  said  that  they  will  imple- 
ment. 

We  have  not  yet  decided  on  the  format 
of  our  next  funding  request,  but  we  intend 
to  see  that  you  have  adequate  funding  until 
a  cease-fire  is  in  place  and  a  verifiable  proc- 
ess of  democratization  is  underway. 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  are  you  aware  of 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines?  There's  ap- 


parently been  a  mutiny  against  President 
Aquino. 

The  President.  I  have  just  heard  word  of 
that  and  have  no  further  details  on  it. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  go  for  this  escrow 
account  idea  for  contra  funding,  sir? 

The  President.  We're  going  to  have  a 
meeting  here,  and  they  will  be  holding  a 
press  conference  later,  and  we'll  be  issuing 
a  statement. 

Q.  But  you're  not  going  to  let  them  die, 
are  you?  You're  not  going  to  let  the  move- 
ment die? 

The  President.  No,  no. 

Q.  How  are  your  allergies,  sir?  Have  you 
met  with  the  doctor  yet? 

The  President.  You  must  be  able  to  hear 
that  I'm  not  my  usual  high  tenor.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:06  p.m.  in 
the  Oak  Room  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel. 


Remarks  on  the  Supreme  Court  Nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork  to 
Law  Enforcement  Officials  in  Los  Angeles,  California 
August  28,  1987 


The  President.  It's  a  great  pleasure  to 
meet  this  morning  with  such  distinguished 
law  enforcement  officials  who've  been 
active  on  the  front  lines  of  our  fight  against 
crime.  I'm  particularly  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  hear  your  views  on  a  matter 
that  will  have  a  continuing  impact  on  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  long  after 
my  administration  leaves  office:  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Robert  Bork  to  succeed 
Lewis  Powell  as  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  always  had  a  crit- 
ical role  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  at  both  the  State  and  Federal  levels. 
Criminal  cases  make  up  one  of  the  largest 
categories  of  the  highest  Court's  decisions. 
I'm  surprised  to  learn  it's  almost  one-third 


of  all  the  cases  it  considers.  And  that's  why, 
when  it  comes  to  crime  and  safety  of  our 
citizens,  it's  so  important  for  our  courts  to 
make  a  tough,  clear-eyed  look  at  the  Consti- 
tution's purpose  to  establish  justice  and 
ensure  domestic  tranquility. 

Judge  Robert  Bork,  whom  I  nominated 
nearly  8  weeks  ago,  would  be  just  such  a 
Justice.  His  guiding  principle  is  one  of  judi- 
cial restraint.  And  Judge  Bork  believes  that 
judges  should  not  make  the  laws;  their  func- 
tion is  to  interpret  the  laws  based  on  the 
Constitution  and  precedent.  It's  time  we 
reassert  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
purpose  of  criminal  justice  is  to  find  the 
truth,  not  to  coddle  criminals.  The  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  accused  must  be  protect- 
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ed  but  so  must  the  rights  of  our  law-abiding 
citizens. 

During  his  distinguished  career  in  law 
and  public  service,  Robert  Bork  has  demon- 
strated a  genuine  concern  for  the  right  of 
our  citizens  to  live  in  safe  communities  and 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  problems 
facing  today's  law  enforcement  professions. 
As  Solicitor  General,  the  Nation's  chief  legal 
advocate  before  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
argued  the  landmark  cases  that  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  capital  punishment,  a 
position  maintained  by  Justice  Lewis  Powell 
in  his  years  on  the  Court.  Last  term  the 
constitutionality  of  capital  punishment  in 
cases  of  particularly  brutal  murders  was 
narrowly  reaffirmed  with  the  support  of 
Justice  Powell,  whose  seat  Judge  Bork 
would  fill.  It's  essential  that  capital  punish- 
ment remain  on  the  books  if  we're  to  pro- 
tect innocent  lives  from  the  tragedy  of  vi- 
cious criminal  acts. 

As  Solicitor  General,  Bob  Bork  also  ad- 
vanced common-sense  readings  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  would  help,  not  hinder,  the 
search  for  truth  in  criminal  trials.  He 
argued  the  Constitution  was  intended  to 
assure  real  justice  for  all  citizens,  not  to 
foster  never-ending  sparring  matches  be- 
tween lawyers.  As  a  judge  on  one  of  our 
nation's  most  important  appellate  courts. 
Judge  Bork  has  handed  down  tough  but  fair 
decisions  that  have  protected  the  rights  of 
victims  in  the  society  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
the  accused,  and  our  Constitution,  we 
know,  requires  no  less. 

Together,  we've  made  great  strides  in  the 
war  on  crime.  A  key  reason  for  that 
progress  has  been  the  appointment  of 
tough-minded  judges.  For  the  past  7  years. 
Federal  criminal  sentences  have  increased 
30  percent  overall.  Judge  Bork's  nomination 
is  a  crucial  opportunity  to  continue  our 
progress  in  the  war  against  crime.  The  Su- 
preme Court  today  is  closely  divided  on 
many  important  criminal  justice  issues.  The 
support  given  to  Judge  Bork's  nomination 
by  law  enforcement  professionals  like  you 
and  the  men  and  women  you  represent  can 
help  ensure  that  Lewis  Powell's  seat  on  the 
Supreme   Court  is  filled  by  a  judge  who 


shares  his  support  for  the  rule  of  law. 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  why  are  there  no 
women  supporters  of  Bork  on  law  and 
order? 

The  President.  I'm  not  sure  there  aren't. 
Have  you  asked  Nancy?  [Laughter] 

Q.  You  didn't  invite  any,  so — ^your  own 
administration  officials  take  up  half  the 
table. 

The  President.  The  other  half  of  the  table 
are  leaders  of  virtually  all  the  law  enforce- 
ment organizations  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Sir,  what  can  you  tell  us  about  the 
Philippines?  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Aquino  is 
out  of  danger  now? 

The  President.  I  don't  know,  Sam  [Sam 
Donaldson,  ABC  News].  I'm  not  going  to 
get  into  that.  We've  got  another  subject 
here.  And  frankly,  we're  trying  to  keep 
track  of  what's  going  on  there. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  We've  got  to  go. 

The  President.  He  shut  me  off.  See? 

Q.  Would  you  ask  Mrs.  Reagan  to  take 
our  calls  so  we  can  find  out  if  she  supports 
Judge  Bork?  [Laughter] 

The  President.  She'll  take  your  calls. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Admiral  Poindexter 
wants  to  retire  at  his  old  rank  of  vice  admi- 
ral. Will  you  support  that? 

The  President.  I'm  not  going  to  comment 
on  that.  I  just  learned  that  myself. 

Q.  Is  that  something  you'd  consider? 

The  President.  No  answers  now. 

Q.  It  looks  like  the  Russians  are  planning 
for  a  summit  in  either  October  or  Novem- 
ber. Does  that  please  you,  sir? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  He  said  no  answers.  Let's 
go,  please. 

The  President.  You  know  that  I  support 
the  idea  of  a  summit. 

Q.  It  looks  good,  doesn't  it? 

The  President.  I'm  not  going  to  comment. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  ILOS  a.m.  in 
the  Oak  Room  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel. 
In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to 
John  M.  Poindexter,  former  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 
Mark  D.  Weinberg  was  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  and  Assistant  Press  Secretary. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  an  Alternate  Plan  for  Federal 
Civilian  Pay  Increases 
August  28,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act 
of  1970,  the  President  is  required  to  make  a 
decision  each  year  on  what,  if  any,  pay  ad- 
justment should  be  provided  for  Federal 
employees  under  the  General  Schedule  and 
the  related  statutory  pay  systems. 

My  pay  advisors  have  reported  to  me  that 
an  increase  in  pay  rates  averaging  23.74 
percent,  to  be  effective  in  October  1987, 
would  be  required  under  existing  proce- 
dures to  raise  Federal  pay  rates  to  compara- 
bility with  private  sector  pay  rates  for  the 
same  levels  of  work.  However,  the  law  also 
empowers  me  to  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  an  alternative  plan  for  the  pay 
adjustment  if  I  consider  such  an  alternative 
plan  appropriate  because  of  "national  emer- 
gency or  economic  conditions  affecting  the 
general  welfare.*'  Furthermore,  section 
15201(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985,  Public 
Law  99-272,  requires  that,  in  adjusting 
rates  of  pay  under  the  Comparability  Act,  I 
achieve  savings  of  at  least  $1,264  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1988  compared  to  the  "baseline" 
the  Congress  has  used  in  its  budget  process. 
Section  15201(a)  also  requires  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  pay  adjustment  be  delayed 
until  January  1988. 

Accordingly,  after  reviewing  the  reports 
of  my  Pay  Agent  and  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Pay,  after  considering  the 
adverse  effect  that  a  23.74  percent  increase 


in  Federal  pay  rates  might  have  on  our  na- 
tional economy,  and  in  order  to  implement 
the  requirements  of  the  Reconciliation  Act, 
I  have  determined  that  economic  condi- 
tions affecting  the  general  welfare  require 
the  following  alternative  plan  for  this  pay 
adjustment: 

In  accordance  with  section  5305(cXl)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  pay  rates  of 
the  General  Schedule  and  the  related  statu- 
tory pay  schedules  shall  be  increased  by  an 
overall  percentage  of  2  percent  for  each 
schedule,  with  such  increase  to  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  first  applica- 
ble pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1988. 

This  alternative  plan  would  produce  sav- 
ings that  exceed  the  amounts  required  by 
the  Congress  in  the  Reconciliation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Accompanying  this  report  and  made  a 
part  hereof  are  the  pay  schedules  that  will 
result  from  this  alternative  plan,  including, 
as  required  by  section  5382(c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  the  Senior  Executive  Service,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formula  established  in  Sched- 
ule 4  of  Executive  Order  12578. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
August  28,  1987. 


Note:    The    message   was   released   by    the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  August  29. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Soviet-United  States  Relations 
August  29,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

In  this  summer  season,  most  of  us  would 
like  to  forget  work,  take  some  time  off,  and 
relax.  Still,  if  you're  like  me,  while  you're 
on  vacation,  your  mind  wanders  to  bigger 


where  we're  going  over  the  long  run  and 
how  we  plan  to  get  there.  I  hope  you'll 
forgive  me  then  if  I  take  a  few  minutes  to 
talk  with  you  about  one  of  the  biggest 
issues:  relations  between  the  United  States 


issues  than  the  day-to-day  ones — issues  like      and  the  Soviet  Union.   You  see,   I  had   a 
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chance  to  speak  about  this  a  few  days  ago  to 
a  group  in  Los  Angeles  and  by  satellite 
hookup  to  another  one  in  New  York.  I 
wanted  to  share  some  of  that  with  you. 

Today  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
adversaries,  as  we  have  been  since  shortly 
after  the  Second  World  War.  This  hostility 
was  not  of  U.S.  choosing.  Before  his  death, 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  spoke  for  all 
Americans  when  he  said  that  he  hoped  the 
Soviets  would  work  with  us  after  the  war 
for  a  world  of  democracy  and  peace.  With 
this  prayer  in  his  heart,  F.D.R.  went  to  the 
Yalta  Conference  in  1945  to  meet  with 
Stalin.  There  the  Soviets  fed  his  hopes  by 
agreeing  that  when  peace  came  they  would 
hold  free  and  unfettered  elections  in  East- 
ern European  countries  like  Poland.  Within 
2  years  they  broke  that  promise.  Then  they 
began  to  subvert  free  countries  like  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Only  after  that  did  America 
reluctantly  accept  that  the  Soviets  were  our 
adversaries. 

Today  the  goals  of  our  foreign  policy  are 
the  same  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  four 
decades.  We  stand  against  totalitarianism, 
particularly  imperialistic  expansionist  totali- 
tarianism. We  are  for  democracy  and 
human  rights,  and  we're  for  a  worldwide 
prosperity  that  only  free  economies  can 
give  and  the  pursuit  of  human  happiness 
that  only  political  freedom  allows.  When 
my  administration  took  office  6  ¥2  years  ago, 
we  found  that  in  some  crucial  ways  Ameri- 
can policy  had  lost  sight  of  these  great 
goals.  A  massive  Soviet  military  buildup 
throughout  the  1970's  had  been  met  with 
inaction  in  the  United  States.  The  Soviets 
had  added  several  thousand  warheads,  in- 
troduced advanced  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear weapons  to  Europe,  and  installed  their 
fourth  generation  of  intercontinental  mis- 
siles, while  we  simply  watched.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  Third  World,  Soviet  adventurism  had 
reached  into  countries  like  Afghanistan, 
Cambodia,  Angola,  and  Nicaragua. 

Today  much  has  changed.  We  have  built 
up  our  military,  and  the  Soviets  have  re- 
sponded to  our  new  strength  with  a  new 
willingness  to  talk  seriously  about  arms  re- 
ductions. In  the  past,  arms  agreements 
simply  set  rules  for  how  fast  our  two  coun- 
tries could  increase  their  numbers  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  Six  years  ago  I  said  that  this 


was  a  wrong  goal  for  arms  talks.  We  should 
try  to  cut  the  nuclear  numbers.  I  suggested 
that  in  one  area — ground-launched  interme- 
diate-range missiles — we  simply  eliminate 
them.  Well,  today  we  are  close  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  to  do  just  that.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  begun  work  on  tech- 
nologies that  could  free  all  of  mankind  from 
the  fear  of  nuclear  missiles  for  all  time — a 
strategic  defense  against  nuclear  ballistic 
missiles.  In  the  last  6  ¥2  years,  we  have  also 
established  a  new  approach  to  Soviet  adven- 
turism. We  have  said  that  America  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  stand  with  those  brave 
souls  who  fight  for  freedom  and  against 
Soviet-sponsored  oppression  in  their  home- 
lands. If  the  world  is  to  know  true  peace, 
the  Soviets  must  give  up  these  imperial  ad- 
ventures. 

This  week  I  suggested  a  number  of  steps 
the  Soviets  can  take  to  improve  relations 
with  the  United  States.  They  can  get  out  of 
Afghanistan;  they  can  tear  down  the  Berlin 
Wall;  they  can  allow  free  elections  in  East- 
ern Europe.  And  since  this  month  marks 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  free  Polish 
labor  union  Solidarity,  as  well  as  the  19th 
anniversary  of  the  1968  Soviet-led  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  it  is  a  particularly  good 
time  for  the  Soviets  to  repudiate  force  as  a 
means  of  preventing  liberalization  in  East- 
ern Europe.  And  along  the  same  lines,  they 
can  stop  helping  the  Sandinista  regime  in 
Nicaragua  subvert  its  neighbors.  The  Soviets 
can  also  open  their  defense  establishment  to 
world  scrutiny.  They  can  publish  a  valid 
and  comprehensive  defense  budget  and 
reveal  the  size  and  composition  of  their 
armed  forces.  They  can  let  their  parlia- 
ment, the  Supreme  Soviet,  debate  major 
new  military  programs. 

Here  at  home  we  must  remember  the 
lesson  of  the  last  40  years,  that  if  the  world 
is  to  know  true  peace  and  if  freedom  is  to 
prevail,  America  must  remain  strong  and 
determined. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:05  a.m.  from 
the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles, 
CA. 
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Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Philippine  Military  Rebellion 
August  29,  1987 


The  President  is  gratified  and  relieved 
that  President  Aquino  has  resolved  the 
crisis  faced  by  her  government  over  the 
past  2  days.  The  President  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  injury  suffered  by  President 
Aquino's  son  and  the  deaths  and  injuries  of 
the  numerous  victims — ^both  military  and  ci- 
vilian— of  these  unfortunate  events. 

The    President    wishes    to    express    his 


whole-hearted  support  and  that  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  President  Aquino  and  the 
democratic  principles  she  represents.  The 
President  is  determined  to  continue  work- 
ing closely  with  President  Aquino  on  behalf 
of  her  efforts  to  strengthen  democracy  in 
the  Philippines. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  Federal  Loan  Sales 
September  2,  1987 


Yesterday  marked  the  first  major  sale  of 
our  Federal  loan  portfolio.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  brought  over  $1  bil- 
lion in  community  development  loans  to 
market.  The  investor  reception  has  been  so 
positive  that  the  underwriters  were  able  to 
increase  the  price  of  the  loans  and  guaran- 
tee a  very  good  return  to  the  Treasury.  The 
bonds  that  will  be  issued  later  this  month 
will  carry  a  Triple-A  rating  and  have  an 
effective  yield  of  less  than  1  percent  over 
comparable  U.S.  Treasury  bonds. 

But  this  sale  means  more  than  the  simple 
return  to  the  Government.  First,  it  proves 
that  many  Federal  financial  assets  can  be 
successfully  sold  without  Federal  guarantees 
providing  for  more  efficient  servicing  of 
these  loans  in  the  long  run.  Second,  and 
more  importantly,  the  difference  between 
the  final  price  and  the  face  value  of  the 
loans  will  clearly  indicate  the  implied  Fed- 


eral subsidy  in  these  credit  programs. 

Two  additional  loan  sales  are  scheduled 
this  month.  The  first,  $130  million  in  De- 
partment of  Education  loans,  should  go  to 
market  in  the  next  few  days.  Hopefully, 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  Farmers 
Home  will  receive  an  additional  $1.7  billion 
for  rural  housing  loans  in  the  largest  portfo- 
lio sale  ever.  The  preliminary  filings  have 
been  made  with  the  SEC,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  complete  this  transaction  by  the  end 
of  September. 

It  is  often  too  easy,  when  faced  with  the 
choice  of  raising  taxes  to  directly  fund  a 
government  program,  to  establish  subsi- 
dized credit  which  competes  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  masks  true  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers. These  three  loan  sales  will  tell  us 
exactly  how  much  subsidy  is  being  provided 
while  at  the  same  time  assist  with  reducing 
our  budget  deficit. 
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Executive  Order  12606— The  Family 
September  2,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  autonomy  and  rights  of  the 
family  are  considered  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  policies  by  Execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Family  Policymaking  Criteria. 
In  formulating  and  implementing  policies 
and  regulations  that  may  have  significant 
impact  on  family  formation,  maintenance, 
and  general  well-being,  Executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  assess  such  measures  in  light 
of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Does  this  action  by  government 
strengthen  or  erode  the  stability  of  the 
family  and,  particularly,  the  marital  com- 
mitment? 

(b)  Does  this  action  strengthen  or  erode 
the  authority  and  rights  of  parents  in  the 
education,  nurture,  and  supervision  of  their 
children? 

(c)  Does  this  action  help  the  family  per- 
form its  functions,  or  does  it  substitute  gov- 
ernmental activity  for  the  function? 

(d)  Does  this  action  by  government  in- 
crease or  decrease  family  earnings?  Do  the 
proposed  benefits  of  this  action  justify  the 
impact  on  the  family  budget? 

(e)  Can  this  activity  be  carried  out  by  a 
lower  level  of  government  or  by  the  family 
itself? 

(f)  What  message,  intended  or  otherwise, 
does  this  program  send  to  the  public  con- 
cerning the  status  of  the  family? 

(g)  What  message  does  it  send  to  young 
people  concerning  the  relationship  between 
their  behavior,  their  personal  responsibility, 
and  the  norms  of  our  society? 

Sec.  2.  Governmentwide  Family  Policy 
Coordination  and  Review. 

(a)  Executive  departments  and  agencies 
shall  identify  proposed  regulatory  and  statu- 
tory provisions  that  may  have  significant 
potential  negative  impact  on  the  family 
well-being  and  provide  adequate  rationale 
on  why  such  proposal  should  be  submitted. 


The  head  of  the  department  or  agency, 
shall  certify  in  writing  that,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  such  measure  has  been 
assessed  in  light  of  the  criteria  in  Section  1 
of  this  Order  and  how  such  measures  will 
enhance  family  well-being.  Such  certifica- 
tion shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Departments  and 
agencies  shall  give  careful  consideration  to 
family-related  concerns  and  their  impact  in 
notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  and  mes- 
sages transmitting  legislative  proposals  to 
the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  take  action  to  ensure  that  the  policies 
of  the  Executive  departments  and  agencies 
are  applied  in  light  of  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  Section  1  of  this  Order. 

(c)  The  Office  of  Policy  Development 
shall  assess  existing  and  proposed  policies 
and  regulations  that  impact  family  well- 
being  in  light  of  the  criteria  established  by 
Section  1  of  this  Order,  provide  evaluations 
on  those  measures  that  have  significant  po- 
tential impact  on  the  family  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  advise  the 
President  on  policy  and  regulatory  actions 
that  may  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  institu- 
tions of  marriage  and  family  in  America. 

Sec.  3.  Report.  The  Office  of  Policy  De- 
velopment shall  submit  preliminary  reports 
including  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Domestic  Policy  Council  and  shall  submit  a 
final  report  to  the  President  no  later  than 
180  days  from  the  date  of  this  Order.  Each 
year  thereafter,  a  report,  including  recom- 
mendations shall  be  submitted,  through  the 
Domestic  Policy  Council  to  the  President. 

Sec.  4.  Judicial  Review.  This  Order  is  in- 
tended to  improve  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  Executive  branch  and  is  not 
intended  to  create  any  right  or  benefit,  sub- 
stantive or  procedural,  enforceable  at  law 
by  a  party  against  the  United  States,  its 
agencies,  its  officers,  or  any  person. 


The  White  House, 
September  2,  1987. 


Ronald  Reagan 
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[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:56 a.m.,  Septembers,  1987] 


Note:  The  executive  order  was  released  by 
the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  Septem- 
ber 3. 


Executive  Order  12607 — President's  Commission  on  Privatization 
September  2,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  order  to 
establish,  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  App.  I),  a  Commission  to  review  the 
appropriate  division  of  responsibilities  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Establishment,  (a)  There  is  es- 
tablished the  President's  Commission  on 
Privatization.  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  13  members 
appointed  or  designated  by  the  President. 
The  members  shall  be  drawn  from  among  a 
bipartisan  cross-section  of  distinguished 
leaders. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man from  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  2.  Functions,  (a)  The  Commission 
shall  study  and  evaluate: 

(1)  Past  and  current  privatization  efforts 
by  the  Federal  government.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  foreign  governments,  in- 
cluding asset  sales  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment; 

(2)  Literature  and  writing  on  privatiza- 
tion; and 

(3)  The  environment  for  additional  privat- 
ization efforts  by  the  Federal  government. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  review  the  cur- 
rent activities  of  the  Federal  government, 
including  asset  holdings,  and  identify  those 
functions  that: 

(1)  Are  not  properly  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  government  and  should  be  di- 
vested or  transferred  to  the  private  sector, 
with  no  residual  involvement  by  the  Feder- 
al government;  or 

(2)  Require  continuing  oversight  by  an 
Executive  Branch  agency  but  can  be  per- 


formed more  efficiently  by  a  private  entity, 
including  the  use  of  vouchers  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  direct  service. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  develop  the 
framework  for  a  privatization  program, 
identifying: 

(1)  Privatization  opportunities,  including 
those  identified  in  (b)  above,  listed  in  order 
of  priority; 

(2)  Legislative  and  administrative  actions 
necessary  to  effect  the  privatization  initia- 
tives or  remove  existing  privatization  re- 
strictions; 

(3)  Needed  improvements  to  personnel 
and  administrative  policy  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  privatization; 

(4)  Organizational  and  resource  require- 
ments necessary  to  implement  successfully 
the  privatization  program;  and 

(5)  Actions  necessary  to  create  broad- 
based  support  for  privatization  efforts. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  submit  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  by  March  1,  1988.  Inter- 
im recommendations  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Director  for  consideration  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  President's  FY  1989  budget. 

Sec.  3.  Administration,  (a)  The  heads  of 
Executive  departments,  agencies,  and  inde- 
pendent instrumentalities  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  provide  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request,  with  such  informa- 
tion as  it  may  require  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  its  functions. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  for  their  work 
on  the  Commission.  While  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  members  appoint- 
ed from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
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sistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons 
serving  intermittently  in  the  government 
service  (5  U.S.C.  5701-5707). 

(c)  To  the  extent  provided  by  law  and 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  provide  the  Commission 
with  such  administrative  services,  funds,  fa- 
cilities, staff,  and  other  support  services  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions. 

Sec.  4.  General  Provision,  (a)  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  Execu- 
tive Order,  the  functions  of  the  President 
under  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
that  are  applicable  to  the  Commission, 
except  that  of  reporting  annually  to  the 
Congress,  shall  be  performed  by  the  Direc- 


tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  accordance  with  guidelines  and 
procedures  established  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services;  and 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  30 
days  after  submitting  its  final  report  to  the 
President. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
September  2,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:57 a.m.,  Septembers,  1987] 

Note:  The  Executive  order  was  released  by 
the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  Septem- 
ber 3. 


Statement  on  the  President's  Commission  on  Privatization 
September  3,  1987 


Today  I  am  announcing  my  intention  to 
appoint  the  13  members  of  my  Commission 
on  Privatization.  The  Commission  will  help 
fulfill  the  commitment  I  made  in  my  Eco- 
nomic Bill  of  Rights  to  end  unfair  govern- 
ment competition  and  return  government 
programs  and  assets  to  the  American 
people.  Privatization  follows  in  the  great 
tradition  of  free  enterprise  and  private 
ownership  of  property  that  has  long  been  a 
part  of  American  history,  from  the  initial 
sale  of  government  lands  under  the  North- 
west Ordinance  to  the  homestead  program 
that  brought  the  pioneers  to  the  American 
West  over  100  years  ago. 

There  are  many  activities  that  are  not  the 
proper  function  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  that  should  simply  be  left  to  the  private 
sector.  The  American  people  know  that  in 
many  cases  the  Government  is  less  efficient 
than  private  enterprise  in  providing  certain 
services.  Government  agencies  do  not  have 
the  same  incentives  and  interests  that  allow 
the  private  market  to  provide  goods  and 
services  more  efficiently  and  effectively. 

Privatization  programs  have  the  potential 
for  bringing  enormous  benefits  to  all  mem- 
bers of  society.  Workers  can  be  given  part 


ownership  in  the  newly  created  private 
company  and  often  receive  a  pay  raise.  The 
public  receives  better  services.  Managers 
are  free  to  respond  to  the  proper  incentives 
to  build  a  successful  business,  and  competi- 
tion in  the  free  market  allows  others  to 
share  in  the  prosperity.  As  recent  experi- 
ence in  Great  Britain  shows,  privatization 
also  increases  the  public  participation  in  the 
market  system:  By  selling  government- 
owned  enterprises,  the  number  of  families 
owning  stock  increased  dramatically. 

In  the  United  States,  privatization  has 
been  pursued  more  aggressively  at  the 
State  and  local  level  than  at  the  Federal 
level.  One  of  the  many  success  stories 
comes  from  right  here  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. The  University  of  Southern  California's 
Medical  Center,  which  is  operated  by  Los 
Angeles  County,  contracted  out  its  food 
service  and  found  that  it  could  save  over  $6 
million  in  4  years.  Most  of  the  county  work- 
ers affected  by  the  change  went  to  work  for 
the  private  contractor,  and  90  percent  of 
them  received  a  pay  hike  when  the  service 
went  private. 

The  Commission  will  be  chaired  by  Pro- 
fessor David  Linowes  of  the  University  of 
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Illinois.  The  other  members  will  bring  a 
wide  range  of  expertise  to  the  Commission. 
The  bipartisan  Commission  will  study  all  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  and 
report  back  to  me  on  which  government 
programs,  enterprises,  and  activities  are 
more  appropriately  part  of  the  private 
sector.  In  addition,  the  Commission  is  ex- 
pected to  review  scholarly  work  on  privat- 
ization and  examine  the  accomplishments 
of  other  countries  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Based  on  its  findings,  the  Com- 
mission will  propose  how  we  can  return  ap- 
propriate Federal  activities  to  the  private 
sector  through  the  sale  of  government  oper- 
ations and  assets,  the  use  of  private  enter- 
prise to  provide  services  for  government 
agencies,  or  the  use  of  vouchers  to  provide 


services  to  the  public  through  the  private 
sector.  It  will  recommend  legislative  and 
administrative  action  that  can  be  taken  to 
accomplish  the  privatization  initiatives.  In 
the  meantime,  my  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  vigorously  pursue  our  current  pri- 
vatization initiatives. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  Commission  on 
Privatization  can  take  politics  out  of  the  pri- 
vatization effort  and  propose  a  national 
policy,  one  that  draws  upon  the  lessons  of 
our  past  successes — such  as  the  homestead 
program  in  the  West — that  transformed  the 
American  economy  into  the  biggest  and 
best  this  world  has  ever  seen,  and  a  policy 
that  calls  upon  the  ingenuity  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  to  benefit  all  Americans. 


Appointment  of  12  Members  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Privatization,  and  Designation  of  the  Chairman 
September  3,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Commission  on  Pri- 
vatization: 

David  F.  Linowes,  of  Illinois,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  He  has  been  Boechenstein  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy  and  Public  Policy  and 
professor  of  business  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  since  1976.  From  1975  to 
1977,  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Priva- 
cy Protection  Commission.  He  headed  econom- 
ic development  missions  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  United  Nations  to 
Turkey,  India,  Greece,  Pakistan,  and  Iran  in 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's. 

Annelise  Graebner  Anderson,  of  California,  is 
senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution  in  Palo 
Alto.  A  noted  economist  with  a  Ph.D.  from 
Columbia  University,  she  served  as  Associate 
Director  for  Economics  and  Government  at 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  from 
1981  to  1983. 

Michael  D.  Antonovich,  of  California,  is  on  the 
board  of  supervisors  for  Los  Angeles  County, 
the  largest  local  government  in  the  country. 
One  of  the  board's  top  three  priorities  has  been 
privatization,  and  since  1980  they  have  author- 
ized 645  private  contracts  for  a  savings  of  $100 
million. 


Walter  F.  Bish,  of  West  Virginia,  is  president  of 
the  Independent  Steelworkers  Union  at  Weir- 
ton  Steel  Corp.,  the  largest  employee-owned 
company  in  America.  He  recently  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  for 
Project  Economic  Justice,  which  promoted  pri- 
vatization and  employee  ownership  as  an  alter- 
native to  state  socialism  in  Central  America. 

Sandra  Mitchell  Brock,  of  Washington,  DC,  is 
government  relations  adviser  for  Heron,  Bur- 
chette,  Ruchert  &  Rothwell.  In  both  her  cur- 
rent position  and  her  former  position  as  vice 
president  of  government  affairs  for  Air  Florida, 
she  acted  as  the  primary  liaison  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  for  each  com- 
pany. 

Garrey  E.  Carruthers,  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
took  office  in  January  of  this  year.  Since  that 
time  he  has  established  a  privatization  cabinet 
council  to  study  privatization  in  State  govern- 
ment. As  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  he  led  the  efforts 
on  privatization  in  coal  leasing. 

Richard  H.  Fink,  of  Washington,  DC,  is  founder, 
president,  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Citi- 
zens for  a  Sound  Economy.  As  research  associ- 
ate professor  of  economics  at  George  Mason 
University,  he  founded,  directed,  and  continues 
to  chair  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Market 
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Processes.  An  economics  consultant,  he  testi- 
fied at  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Grace 
caucus  hearings  on  privatization  in  February  of 
1986. 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Maryland,  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  fi-om  1969  to  1972  and  as  do- 
mestic adviser  to  President  Nixon  firom  1973  to 
1974.  He  also  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  more  than  15  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference 
and  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

James  T.  Mclntyre,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  currently  a 
partner  in  the  DC  law  firm  of  Hansell  &  Post, 
served  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  from  1978  to  1981,  and  as 
Deputy  Director  of  OMB  in  1977.  He  also 
served  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Planning  and 


Budget  for  the  State  of  Georgia. 
George  L.  Priest,  of  Connecticut,  is  professor  of 
law,  director  of  the  program  in  civil  liability, 
and  director  of  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Law, 
Economics,  and  Public  Policy  at  Yale  Law 
School.  He  has  written  a  number  of  articles  on 
economic  policies. 

Ralph  L.  Stanley,  of  New  York,  is  senior  vice 
president  of  Municipal  Development  Corp. 
From  1983  to  1986,  he  served  as  Administrator 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion. 

Walter  B.  Wriston,  of  New  York,  is  former  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Citicorp,  the  company  which  he  has  served 
since  1946.  He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Policy  Board. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Free  and  Fair  Trade 
September  5,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

I  hope  all  of  you  are  enjoying  this  Labor 
Day  weekend,  a  time  for  family  outings, 
backyard  barbecues,  and  a  time  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  working  people  of  America.  It 
was  back  in  1882  when  Peter  McGuire,  the 
son  of  Irish  inmiigrants  and  founder  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  first 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  setting  a  day  aside 
to  honor  the  laboring  people  of  our  country. 
On  September  5th  of  that  year,  1882,  the 
first  Labor  Day  celebration  took  place  in 
New  York  City.  By  1894  it  had  spread 
throughout  the  country  and  was  proclaimed 
a  Federal  holiday  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

American  working  men  and  women  have 
much  of  which  to  be  proud.  Our  democracy 
is  based  on  their  good  sense  and  commit- 
ment to  liberty.  It  was  the  hard  work  and 
skill  of  working  people  that  turned  a  vast 
American  wilderness  into  the  world's  most 
powerful  economy.  Our  working  people  are 
still  the  most  productive  on  the  planet.  I've 
always  believed  that,  given  the  tools  and 
equipment  they  need  and  on  a  level  play- 
ing field,  American  workers  can  outcom- 
pete  and  beat  the  pants  off  anybody,  any- 
where. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  don't  have  this 
same  confidence.  They  fear  foreign  compe- 


tition, as  is  reflected  in  protectionist  trade 
proposals  that  float  around  Washington 
these  days.  Well,  restricting  trade  in  the 
long  run  is  bad  for  everybody,  especially  for 
the  working  people  of  America.  Protecting 
one  domestic  industry  risks  retaliation 
against  another.  For  example,  American  ag- 
riculture would  be  dealt  a  devastating  blow 
if  our  trading  partners  shut  their  markets  to 
our  farm  products  in  retaliation  to  Ameri- 
can protectionism. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  the  lifeblood  of 
job  creation.  The  flow  of  goods  and  services 
between  countries  and  peoples  is  a  stimulus 
to  growth  and  prosperity.  This  isn't  a  time 
for  us  to  be  afraid,  to  be  erecting  barriers, 
or  to  be  trying  to  shut  out  the  world.  In- 
stead, we  should  be  working  to  open  mar- 
kets, to  increase  our  productivity,  and  to 
meet  the  competition  head-on.  And  don't 
let  anyone  tell  you  we  can't  do  it.  Last  year 
manufacturing  productivity  in  the  United 
States  jumped  by  3.5  percent,  the  biggest 
increase  of  any  major  industrialized  nation. 

We've  been  witnessing  fundamental 
changes  throughout  the  width  and  breadth 
of  our  economy.  Management  and  labor 
have  gotten  serious.  Companies  have  been 
restructured,  overhead  has  been  cut,  costs 
brought  down,  quality  improved.   Impres- 
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sive  investments  have  been  made  in  tech- 
nology and  computerization.  American  in- 
dustry is  stepping  out  in  the  world  again, 
and  this  time  it's  leaner,  meaner,  and  ready 
for  action. 

As  usual.  Congress  is  now  talking  about 
passing  heavyhanded  legislation  to  deal 
with  our  trade  problem.  If  there's  one  thing 
that  should  be  clear  to  even  the  casual  ob- 
server, it  is  that  quick-fixes  and  easy  an- 
swers like  protectionism  are  not  the  way  to 
a  better  life.  That  was  made  abundantly 
evident  when,  during  the  last  decade, 
higher  taxes  and  bigger  government  gave 
us  double-digit  inflation  and  economic  stag- 
nation. When  we  got  to  Washington  ^V2 
years  ago,  we  put  in  place  economic  poli- 
cies that  foster  lasting  progress,  policies  that 
encourage  people  to  work  and  invest,  poli- 
cies that  leave  more  resources  in  the  hands 
of  the  producers,  consumers,  and  entrepre- 
neurs rather  than  in  the  bureaucratic  cof- 
fers of  the  Federal  Government. 

What  has  this  meant  for  the  working 
people  of  America?  We're  entering  the 
58th  month  of  economic  growth.  Inflation 
has  remained  low  and  more  than  13  ¥2  mil- 


lion jobs  have  been  created,  about  240,000 
a  month  since  the  expansion  began.  Unem- 
ployment continues  to  drop;  a  higher  per- 
centage of  our  working-age  population  is 
employed  than  ever  before.  And  last  year 
workers'  pay  increases  stayed  well  ahead  of 
consumer  price  increases  since  hourly  com- 
pensation rose  an  average  of  3.9  percent, 
consumer  price  increases  only  1.1  percent. 
Furthermore,  poverty  is  declining  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  median  family  income  after  ad- 
justments for  inflation  jumped  by  4.2  per- 
cent last  year,  the  fourth  straight  year  in  a 
row  it's  increased.  In  short,  the  working 
people  of  America  are  better  off,  and  what 
better  day  to  say  it  than  on  Labor  Day. 

You  may  notice  that  the  holiday  we  cele- 
brate today  falls  directly  between  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving,  days  that 
underscore  our  devotion  to  freedom  and 
our  thanks  to  God.  That  is  an  appropriate 
spot  to  reserve  for  the  recognition  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:06  a.m.  from 
his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara   County,   CA. 


Remarks  on  the  Occasion  of  Alfred  M.  Landon's  100th  Birthday  in 
Topeka,  Kansas 
September  6,  1987 


Governor  Landon.  It's  a  great  day  in  my 
life,  and  it's  a  great  day  in  the  life  of  all  of 
us  to  have  had  the  privilege  that  we  have 
today  of  meeting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Mrs.  Reagan.  I  give  you 
now  the  President. 

The  President.  Well,  Governor  Landon, 
Mrs.  Landon,  Governor  Hayden,  Senator 
Kassebaum,  Senator  Dole,  Mayor  Wright, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can't  resist  saying 
this:  You  don't  know  what  a  joy  it  is  for  a 
fellow  like  me  to  go  to  a  birthday  party  for 
someone  who  can,  in  all  honesty,  call  me 
"kid."  [Laughter^  Today  we  celebrate — I 
know  it  will  actually  be  in  just  a  few  days — 
but  we're  celebrating  Alf  Landon's  first  cen- 
tury, half  the  life  of  our  nation  since  the 


framing  of  the  Constitution.  As  you  know,  it 
seems  right  to  me  that  Alf  Landon  was  born 
in  the  centennial  year  of  the  Constitution 
and  is  now  part  of  its  bicentennial  year. 
And  after  all,  you  ask  what  the  America 
that  our  Constitution  created  is,  what  it 
means,  and  you'll  get  back  many  answers. 
For  example,  America  means  a  dream  and 
the  freedom  to  chase  that  dream.  America 
means  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people,  in  a  land  where  the  sacred  soul  of 
humanity  is  not  only  respected  but  revered. 
America  means  justice  under  law.  It  means 
peace  and  decency.  It  means  a  bright 
Kansas  Sun  rising  over  fields  that  hard- 
working, broad-shouldered  farmers  have 
planted    with    prayers    and    plowed    with 
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hope.  But  the  funny  thing  is  that  no  matter 
what  you  say  when  you  talk  about  America 
you'll  also  be  saying  something  about  Alf 
Landon.  In  a  hundred  years,  Alf  Landon  has 
chased  many  dreams  and  caught  most  of 
them.  Along  the  way,  he's  found  time  to 
stand  for  the  American  values  of  liberty, 
democracy,  and  opportimity.  And  no  one  is 
more  the  living  soul  of  Kansas,  which  to  me 
means  quiet  strength  and  the  simple  decen- 
cy of  all  America,  than  Alf  Landon. 

Now,  Governor,  you  preceded  me  by  a 
bit  as  our  party's  nominee  for  President, 
and  I  had  a  little  better  luck.  Well,  I  also 
had  better  years  and  an  easier  field.  But  no 
one  ever  did  prouder  as  a  candidate  by  his 
party  or  the  Nation  than  you.  When  it  was 
out  of  fashion,  you  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
too  much  government  and  too  much  gov- 
ernment spending.  Recently,  I  was  remind- 
ed that  on  your  90th  birthday  you  said  that 
credit  cards  are  the  worst  things  that  have 
happened  to  our  country;  they  encourage 
people  to  spend  money  they  don't  have. 
Well,  don't  spend  money  you  don't  have.  I 
just  wish  I  could  get  you  to  come  back  to 
Washington  and  help  me  drum  that  mes- 
sage into  the  Congress.  But  I  guess  the  next 
best  thing  to  having  you  in  Washington  is 


having  a  chip  off  the  old  block.  I  know 
you're  proud,  just  as  I'm  grateful,  that 
Nancy  is  in  the  Senate.  She's  doing  a  great 
job. 

So  this  is  my  birthday  message:  It  is  that 
all  Americans  are  thankful  for  what  you 
have  meant  to  our  country.  And  now, 
before  I  wax  so  eloquent  that  no  one  can 
stop  me,  I'll  break  off  here  just  saying:  Alf, 
happy  birthday  and  God  bless  you! 

[At  this  point,  the  President  and  family  and 
friends  sang  *'Happy  Birthday. "] 

The  President.  I  know  the  time  has  come 
to  leave,  but  I  just  couldn't  help  but  tell  you 
a  little  experience.  I  have  met  the  Gover- 
nor on  a  previous  birthday  sometime  ago, 
and  I  expressed  the  wish  that  I  could  meet 
him  again  on  his  hundredth  birthday.  He 
looked  me  up  and  down;  he  said,  "You 
seem  to  be  in  pretty  good  shape.  I  think 
maybe  you  can  make  it."  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:10  p.m.  at 
Mr.  Landon's  home.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks, the  President  referred  to  Mrs.  Theo 
Landon,  Gov.  Mike  Hayden,  Senator  Nancy 
Landon  Kassebaum,  Senator  Robert  Dole, 
and  Mayor  Douglas  Wright.  Following  his 
remarks,  he  returned  to   Washington,  DC. 


Statement  on  the  Observance  of  Labor  Day 
September  7,  1987 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  all 
Americans  in  celebrating  Labor  Day,  1987. 
Each  year,  at  summer's  end,  we  pause  to 
honor  working  men  and  women.  Their 
labor,  resourcefulness,  and  devotion  to 
family  and  country  have  forged  the  freest, 
most  prosperous  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Their  trades  and  occupations  are 
countless,  but  with  all  their  diversity  they 
are  one  in  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy and  to  the  dream  of  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children.  In  the 
pursuit  of  that  American  dream,  every  gen- 
eration has  proven  anew  the  dignity  of 
work  and  of  working  people. 

Labor  Day  provides  all  of  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  work 


not  simply  as  an  economic  necessity  but  as 
an  expression  of  deeper  human  qualities. 
We  can  be  truly  grateful  that  God  has 
blessed  our  nation  with  an  abundance 
which  has  permitted  us  to  produce  a  vast 
quantity  of  goods  for  people  around  the 
world.  But  we  must  always  remember  that 
of  all  of  our  resources  none  is  more  valuable 
or  important  than  the  American  worker. 
We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  more  of  our 
citizens  are  working  than  ever  before  and 
that  we  continue  to  be  a  land  of  hope, 
energy,  and  opportunity. 

On  this  occasion,  let  us  also  remember 
the  freedoms  and  the  sacrifices  that  have 
made  our  abundance  possible.  We  are  heirs 
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to  a  precious  legacy,  one  that  has  taken 
centuries  to  build,  and  we  must  forever  rec- 


ognize  that  its  preservation  and  increase 
are  our  glad  task  and  solemn  responsibility. 


Remarks  on  Administration  Goals  to  Senior  Presidential  Appointees 
September  8,  1987 


Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  think  George 
and  I  should  be  applauding  you.  I  thought 
it'd  be  good  to  get  together  now  that  we've 
all  rested  from  our  summer  vacations,  al- 
though it's  true  summer  vacations  aren't 
always  restful.  You  know  that  that  leads  to  a 
story.  [Laughter] 

There  was  a  fellow  that  was  on  his  way  to 
a  mountain  resort,  and  a  policeman  stopped 
him  and  said,  "Did  you  know  you're  driving 
without  taillights?"  And  the  driver  hopped 
out  of  the  car.  He  was  so  badly  shaken  that 
the  officer  took  pity  on  him  and  said,  "Well, 
now,  wait  a  minute.  Calm  down.  It's  not 
that  serious  an  infraction."  The  fellow  said, 
"It  may  not  mean  much  to  you,  but  to  me  it 
means  I've  lost  my  trailer,  a  wife,  and  four 
kids!"  [Laughter] 

But  it's  good  to  come  together  as  we  face 
these  final  16  months — only  16  months. 
From  this  moment  on,  we  must  approach 
each  new  task  with  the  same  sense  of  ur- 
gency that  we  first  brought  to  Washington 
back  in  1981.  The  challenge  is  no  less,  and 
the  goals  are  still  attainable.  If  I  could  inter- 
ject something  here:  Political  life  has  always 
reminded  me  a  little  of  my  former  career. 
And  the  whole  philosophy  was  when  you 
come  to  town  open  big.  And  now,  well,  it's 
time  for  an  even  bigger  finish  and  a  good 
curtain  call. 

On  the  domestic  side,  we  face  one  more 
important  task — or  no  more  important  task, 
I  should  say,  then  securing  the  confirmation 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judge  Robert 
Bork.  [Applause]  Well,  we  all  know  that 
since  his  nomination  Judge  Bork  has  come 
under  attack  for  being  some  kind  of  a  right- 
wing  ideologue.  We  also  know  those 
charges  are  wrong.  Judge  Bork  believes  in 
judicial  restraint,  and  this  means  reading 
laws  in  the  way  intended  by  elected  offi- 
cials and  pass  them  and  not  reshaping  them 
according  to  judicial  whim.  Now,  where  the 


law  deals  with  moral  issues.  Judge  Bork  has 
said — and  I  quote — "The  moral  content  of 
the  law  must  be  given  by  the  morality  of 
the  framer,  or  the  legislator,  never  the  mo- 
rality of  the  judge."  So,  consider  that  irony. 
Some  legislators  are  organizing  opposition 
to  a  judge  who  believes  in  deferring  to 
them  and  in  faithfully  abiding  by  the  intent 
of  the  laws  they  pass.  The  country  wants 
and  deserves  a  Supreme  Court  that  doesn't 
make  the  laws  but  interprets  the  laws. 

Judge  Bork  is  superbly  qualified — one  of 
the  outstanding  legal  minds  in  the  country 
and  a  judge's  judge.  He's  also  a  people's 
judge:  a  judge  who  believes  profoundly  in 
the  Constitution  that  protects  the  people's 
rights  and  in  government  by  the  people 
themselves.  I'm  convinced  that  in  the  end 
he  will  be  confirmed,  but  there's  no  deny- 
ing that  it's  going  to  be  a  tough  fight.  I'll 
need  the  help  of  every  person  in  this  room, 
especially  those  of  you  who  deal  regularly 
with  the  Congress.  I  have  a  feeling — well,  I 
was  going  to  ask  a  question  here,  but  when 
I  mentioned  his  name,  I  don't  need  to  ask 
the  question.  I  was  going  to  ask  it,  you 
know,  to  limber  us  all  up — that  when  it 
comes  to  restoring  judicial  restraint  as  the 
guiding  principle  of  American  courts,  when 
it  comes  to  winning  the  confirmation  of 
Judge  Bork  to  the  Supreme  Court  he  so 
richly  deserves,  I  was  going  to  say,  can  I 
count  on  you?  You've  already  answered  that 
question. 

But  next,  the  budget  process.  Excuse  me; 
it's  probably  more  accurate  to  say  the  so- 
called  budget  process — delay  after  delay, 
missed  deadline  after  missed  deadline,  a 
process  that's  not  reliable  or  credible.  And 
consider  what  it  turns  out.  There's  the  Fed- 
eral program  that  will  spend  millions  to 
build  luxury  hotels,  restaurants,  and  condo- 
miniums— that's  right,  condominiums.  As  I 
remarked  when  I  spoke  about  this  in  Indi- 
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ana  recently,  I  barely  had  time  to  figure  out 
what  yuppies  were  before  Congress  started 
to  subsidize  them.  [Laughter]  And  there  are 
the  boondoggle  public  work  projects;  the 
farm  programs  that  provide  little  or  nothing 
for  many  family  farms  but  that  have  paid 
one  already- wealthy  farmer  more  than  $13 
million  dollars;  the  $8  million  Congress 
voted  this  year  to  establish — get  ready — a 
center  for  the  study  of  weeds. 

It's  time  to  bring  an  end  to  the  yearly 
budget  fiasco,  time  to  enact  the  measures 
that  we  have  put  forward  as  part  of  our 
Economic  Bill  of  Rights.  And  let  me  say  in 
some  areas  we're  not  waiting  for  Congress 
to  act.  A  new  initiative  I  announced  as  part 
of  my  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  is  privatiza- 
tion. Last  week  I  appointed  a  private — or  a 
bipartisan  commission,  I  should  say,  to 
report  back  to  me  on  ways  that  we  can 
permanently  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  returning  appropriate  ac- 
tivities to  the  private  sector. 

But  central  to  the  entire  effort  to  bring 
discipline  to  the  Federal  budget  will  be  pas- 
sage of  the  line-item  veto  and  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  On  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  a  special  note:  32 
States  have  already  adopted  resolutions  call- 
ing for  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a  balanced  budget 
amendment — 32 — that's  out  of  the  34  that 
are  needed  before  a  convention  would  actu- 
ally take  place.  And  I  can  tell  you  that 
every  time  I  have  mentioned  balanced 
budget  out  across  the  country,  in  addresses 
to  as  many  as  30,000  people  in  one  outdoor 
meeting,  they  break  into  applause  at  that 
term.  And  it  seems  that  here  in  Washing- 
ton, I  think — well,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the 
Congress  show  the  discipline  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  on  its  own.  But  if 
Congress  refuses  to  do  so,  then  I  think  we'll 
agree  it  will  be  our  intention  to  take  the 
case  directly  to  the  State  legislatures.  You 
know,  I'd  sort  of  enjoy  speaking  back  in 
Sacramento  again.  [Laughter]  On  August 
12th  I  challenged  the  Congress  to  give  us 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  our  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  to  negotiate  on  every 
spending  item,  and  that  offer  still  stands. 

In  foreign  affairs,  we're  engaged  in  inten- 
sive negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
arms  control,  as  you  well  know,  negotiations 


that  hold  out  the  hope  of  actually  cutting 
both  sides'  nuclear  arsenals.  And  then  in 
Nicaragua  there  is  the  urgent  and  crucial 
matter  of  establishing  democracy.  In  recent 
weeks  the  issue  in  Central  America  seems 
at  times  to  have  become  confused:  Who  is 
proposing  what?  How  many  likely  votes  are 
there  on  Capitol  Hill  for  this  or  that?  But 
the  real  issue  has  never  changed.  The  real 
issue  is  peace  and  democracy  in  Central 
America  and  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

As  President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  has  said, 
there  will  never  be  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica until  Nicaragua  achieves  "true  democra- 
cy." If  the  other  side  wants  peace,  there's 
no  reason  for  delay;  let  them  democratize 
now.  Democracy  requires  an  immediate 
cease-fire  with  the  freedom  fighters;  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  and  the  negotiated  release  of 
the  thousands  of  political  prisoners  now 
held  in  Sandinista  jails;  a  firm  date  for  free, 
contested,  and  internationally  supervised 
national  elections;  and  the  immediate  rec- 
ognition of  fundamental  human  rights — 
rights  including  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  worship.  The 
time  has  come  to  focus  on  the  goal  to  bring 
peace  and  democracy  throughout  Central 
America  and  especially  in  Nicaragua. 

Let's  be  clear  about  one  thing.  We  will 
not  abandon  our  friends  in  Nicaragua!  [Ap- 
plause] Bless  you.  We  share  their  desire  for 
peace,  prosperity,  and  democracy;  and  we 
will  support  them  in  that  quest  just  as 
we've  supported  them  in  the  past.  We  will 
not  accept  a  mere  semblance  of  democracy. 
We  got  to  this  point  through  efforts  of  the 
over  15,000  freedom  fighters  struggling, 
and  some  of  them  dying,  for  freedom  for 
their  country.  It  is  their  country,  their 
future,  and  if  the  recent  peace  agreement 
does  not  work,  let's  resolve  that  they  will  be 
able  to  count  on  our  continuing  assistance 
until  Nicaragua  is  a  genuine  democracy. 
[Applause]  Well,  thank  you.  You've  made  it 
evident  that  today,  as  always,  we  stand  with 
those  brave  Nicaraguan  men  and  women 
who  are  working  and  praying  and,  yes, 
fighting  for  human  liberty. 

More  than  6  years  behind  us  and  just  6 
[16]  more  months  to  come.  I  want  you  to 
know  how  grateful  I  am  and  how  deeply 
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grateful  for  all  that  each  of  you  has  done — 
for  all  that  testifying  on  the  Hill,  for  all  the 
travel,  all  the  speeches,  and  all  the  inter- 
views, for  all  the  support  and  for  all  your 
dedication.  I  know  these  past  few  months 
haven't  been  easy — ^believe  me,  I  know. 
And  maybe  the  worst  of  it  has  been  that  at 
times  it  seemed  as  though  events  were 
simply  happening  to  us.  As  one  wit  has  de- 
fined history:  "It's  just  one  darned  thing 
after  another."  [Laughter]  But  history 
doesn't  just  happen;  it's  made.  And  even  in 
the  most  difficult  moments  of  these  past 
months,  we  went  right  on  making  history, 
right  on  striving  to  turn  our  vision  of  Amer- 
ica into  reality. 

And  what  do  we  see:  a  story  of  intense 
concern  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom  in 
our  own  hemisphere;  a  story  of  spreading 
democracy  from  the  Pacific  rim  to  Latin 
America  and  beyond;  a  story  of  more  Amer- 
icans employed,  in  better  jobs,  than  ever 
before;  a  story  of  more  for  the  people  and 
less  for  government.  But  we  can't  stop  now. 


There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  to  build  in 
those  safeguards  that  bring  low  inflation, 
low  interest  rates,  and  increased  productivi- 
ty. We're  at  the  crossroads  today,  and  the 
country's  waiting  to  see  which  way  we'll 
turn.  Sixteen  months  more  for  our  own  gen- 
eration, but  above  all,  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  let  us  go  on  making  history 
together. 

And  may  I  conclude  with  a  little  Irish 
blessing — although,  some  suggest  it's  a 
curse:  May  those  who  love  us,  love  us.  And 
those  who  don't  love  us,  may  God  turn 
their  hearts.  And  if  He  doesn't  turn  their 
hearts,  may  He  turn  their  ankles  so  we'll 
know  them  by  their  limping.  [Laughter] 

Thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you.  I  don't 
know  what  you're  going  to  do,  but  George 
and  I  are  going  to  see  if  we  can't  get  back 
to  work.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1L31  a.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
opening  and  closing  remarks,  the  President 
referred  to  the  Vice  President. 


Proclamation  5697 — National  Reye's  Syndrome  Week,  1987 
September  8,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Reye's  Syndrome  is  a  deadly  disease  that 
can  strike  a  child  or  teenager  during  recov- 
ery from  a  relatively  innocuous  viral  ill- 
ness— from  the  flu,  for  example,  or  from 
chicken  pox.  Suddenly,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  gain  strength  and  health,  the  child 
becomes  lethargic  or  disoriented,  unusually 
excitable,  hyperactive,  irritable,  or  even 
combative.  A  frequent  symptom  is  uncon- 
trollable vomiting,  and  violent  headaches 
and  delirium  may  occur.  Tragically,  30  per- 
cent of  the  victims  of  Reye's  Syndrome  die; 
another  15  to  25  percent  are  left  with  brain 
damage. 

Any  child  can  develop  Reye's  Syndrome, 
but  research  strongly  indicates  that  children 
given  aspirin  as  treatment  for  the  flu  or 
chicken  pox  may  be  particularly  vulnerable. 


To  protect  their  children,  parents  must 
learn  to  "think  Reye's":  do  not  use  aspirin 
to  treat  children  with  chicken  pox  or  influ- 
enza-like illness;  do  recognize  the  early 
symptoms  of  Reye's  Syndrome;  and  do  seek 
medical  attention  for  a  child  immediately  at 
the  first  sign  of  those  symptoms. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Foundation,  the  American  Reye's  Syndrome 
Foundation,  and  other  professional  and  vol- 
untary health  agencies  have  alerted  Ameri- 
can families  to  the  dangers  of  Reye's  Syn- 
drome. They  have  stressed  the  need  to 
avoid  the  use  of  aspirin  to  treat  flu-like  ill- 
ness and  chicken  pox.  The  result  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  the  annual  incidence  of 
the  disorder.  According  to  a  report  pub- 
lished last  year,  the  average  annual  inci- 
dence of  Reye's  Syndrome  from   1981   to 
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1984  was  lower  than  that  of  the  previous 
five  years,  with  the  decrease  identified 
among  children  younger  than  10  years  of 
age.  The  incidence  in  1985  was  much  lower 
than  during  any  previous  year  since  surveil- 
lance of  Reye*s  Syndrome  was  initiated  in 
the  1970's. 

All  Americans  welcome  such  encouraging 
news.  We  look  for  further  advances  to  come 
from  the  scientific  studies  of  Reye's  Syn- 
drome being  supported  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases,  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development, 
and  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

To  enhance  public  awareness  of  Reye's 
Syndrome,  the  Congress,  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  335,  has  designated  the  week  of 
September  13  through  September  19,  1987, 
as  "National  Reye's  Syndrome  Week"  and 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 


issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  that 
week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  September  13 
through  September  19,  1987,  as  National 
Reye's  Syndrome  Week,  and  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:57  p.m.,  September  8,  1987] 


Proclamation  5698 — Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week,  1987 
September  8,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Mental  illnesses  afflict  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  young  and  the  old.  They  respect 
neither  race  nor  gender,  robbing  millions  of 
Americans  of  full,  productive,  and  happy 
lives.  Millions  more — ^relatives,  friends,  and 
co-workers — share  the  pain. 

This  pain  is  all  the  more  regrettable  be- 
cause much  of  it  is  needless.  Stigma,  rooted 
in  fear  and  ignorance,  keeps  many  mentally 
ill  citizens  from  getting  the  help  they  need. 
Adults  in  the  prime  of  life  are  incapacitated 
by  symptoms  that  could  be  prevented  or 
ameliorated  with  appropriate  treatments. 
Children,  our  most  important  resource  for 
the  future,  are  unable  to  reach  their  full 
potential  because  early  symptoms  are  ig- 
nored and  manifestations  like  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  often  go  unrecognized.  Elderly 
citizens,  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
population,  are  prematurely  relegated  to 
long-term  care  facilities  due  to  improper  di- 
agnosis and  lack  of  treatment. 


The  costs  of  inappropriate  or  inadequate 
response  to  mental  illness  are  enormous. 
Economic  losses  alone  can  be  measured  in 
the  billions  of  dollars,  but  the  cost  in  human 
suffering  is  incalculable.  Untreated  mentally 
ill  adults  cannot  work,  ignored  mentally  ill 
children  cannot  learn,  and  misdiagnosed 
older  citizens  cannot  contribute.  Worst  of 
all,  young  and  old,  bereft  of  hope,  some- 
times take  their  lives.  Appropriate  treat- 
ments can  relieve  suffering  and  save  lives. 
They  can  also  restore  productivity  and  in- 
crease independence — Whelping  Americans 
to  continue  contributing  to,  rather  than 
become  dependent  on,  society. 

Americans  can  avoid  the  temptation  to 
stigmatize  those  with  mental  illnesses  by 
learning  more  about  their  causes  and  treat- 
ments. They  must  recognize  that  mental 
disorders  are  not  due  to  personal  weakness, 
but  are  heavily  influenced  by  environmen- 
tal stresses,  genetic  vulnerabilities,  and  bio- 
chemical and  brain  dysfunctions.  Americans 
should  know  about,  and  use  to  its  potential, 
the  scientific  progress  that  has  brought  an 
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array  of  new  treatments.  Symptoms  that 
once  disabled  can  be  alleviated.  Dysfunc- 
tional behavior  and  thinking  patterns  that 
once  crippled  can  be  corrected.  Psychologi- 
cal disorders  that  once  undermined  person- 
al happiness  can  be  ameliorated  through 
counseling  and  therapy. 

Further,  Americans  can  take  hope  in  a 
future  enlightened  by  today's  research. 
New  technologies  permit  study  of  the  living 
brain,  shedding  light  on  the  neurochemical 
processes  that  underlie  emotion,  behavior, 
and  thought.  Genetic  studies  delve  into  the 
very  substance  of  life,  opening  new  insights 
into  the  causes  and  possible  prevention  of 
some  of  our  most  devastating  mental  illness- 
es. With  knowledge,  there  is  hope.  With 
hope,  there  is  progress. 

In  recognition  that  Americans  need  to 
know  more  about  mental  illnesses  and  their 
treatments,  the  Congress,  by  Public  Law 
100-81,  has  designated  the  week  of  October 
4  through  October  10,  1987,  as  "Mental  Ill- 


ness Awareness  Week"  and  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation in  its  observance. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 4,  1987,  as  Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  week  with  ceremonies 
and  activities  that  will  enhance  the  well- 
being  of  this  Nation  by  increasing  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  mental  illnesses 
and  their  treatments. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:58  p.m.,  September  8,  1987] 


Proclamation  5699— National  Diabetes  Month,  1987 
September  8,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Diabetes  affects  the  health  of  perhaps  1 1 
million  Americans.  It  can  strike  suddenly  or 
it  can  do  subtle  long-term  damage  to  major 
organs.  Fully  half  the  people  with  diabetes 
do  not  know  they  have  the  disease. 

During  the  last  decade,  our  knowledge  of 
diabetes  has  increased  in  the  research  labo- 
ratory. We  now  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  disease  and  its  burdensome  com- 
plications, but  there  is  still  much  to  learn. 
In  addition,  we  still  face  the  major  chal- 
lenge of  transforming  research  advances 
into  practical  benefits  for  diabetes  patients. 

Diabetes  is  a  public  health  problem  that 
affects  both  sexes  and  all  ages  and  races. 
Given  the  disability,  the  emotional  toll,  and 
the  economic  loss  from  diabetes — estimated 
at  $14  billion  per  year  in  the  United 
States — our  priorities  should  continue  to  be 


research  on  this  disease,  how  best  to  treat 
it,  and  how  best  to  communicate  this 
knowledge  to  those  who  need  it  most. 
Through  the  continued  commitment  and 
cooperation  of  private  citizens  and  organi- 
zations, the  scientific  community,  and  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  in  the 
fight  against  diabetes,  we  will  come  closer 
to  a  cure  and  to  better  health  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

To  increase  public  awareness  of  diabetes 
and  to  emphasize  the  need  for  continued 
research  and  educational  efforts  aimed  at 
controlling  and  curing  this  disease,  the  Con- 
gress, by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44,  has 
designated  the  month  of  November  1987  as 
"National  Diabetes  Month'*  and  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  this  month. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  November 
1987  as  National  Diabetes  Month.   I  call 
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upon  all  government  agencies  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
month  with  appropriate  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 


the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:59  p.m.,  September  8,  1987] 


Proclamation  5700 — Geography  Awareness  Week,  1987 
September  8,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Fascination  with  the  Earth  and  a  desire 
to  learn  and  record  information  about  it 
inspired  the  early  explorers  of  our  land  and 
today  remain  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
This  legacy  is  carried  on  for  us  in  the  sci- 
ence of  geography,  the  study  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  and  the  people,  environments, 
resources,  political  boundaries,  and  charac- 
teristics of  every  area. 

For  generations,  comprehension  of  world 
and  national  geography  has  been  consid- 
ered essential  to  the  education  of  Ameri- 
cans. Yet  today,  in  an  interdependent  world 
where  knowledge  of  other  lands  and  cul- 
tures is  increasingly  important,  studies  show 
that  Americans  need  more  geographical 
knowledge.  Citizens,  especially  young 
people,  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  our 
country  and  our  neighbors  around  the  globe 
and  aware  of  geography's  expanding  study 
of  the  oceans  and  the  universe;  the  increas- 
ing wealth  of  knowledge  provided  by  re- 
search in  the  disciplines  that  support  geog- 


raphy; and  geography's  physiographic,  his- 
torical, social,  economic,  and  political  as- 
pects. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  100-78,  has 
designated  the  week  of  November  15 
through  November  21,  1987,  as  "Geography 
Awareness  Week"  and  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  its  observance. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  November  15 
through  November  21,  1987,  as  Geography 
Awareness  Week,  and  I  call  upon  all  Ameri- 
cans to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3  p.m.,  September  8,  1987] 


Remarks  at  the  Welcoming  Ceremony  for  Prime  Minister  Ingvar 
Garlsson  of  Sweden 
September  9,  1987 


The  President.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
Prime  Minister  Carlsson  and  Mrs.  Carlsson 
to  the  United  States.  I  welcome  you,  Mr. 


Prime  Minister,  with  great  warmth  and  re- 
spect, as  the  representative  of  a  country 
with  whom  Americans  share  many  funda- 
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mental  values:  We're  both  deeply  commit- 
ted to  the  system  of  democracy;  we  are 
both  committed  to  the  protection  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  individual;  and 
we're  both  conunitted  to  pursuing  a  world 
that  is  prosperous  and  at  peace. 

Our  shared  values  reflect  historical  bonds 
and  the  fact  that  Swedes  and  Americans 
have  mingled  for  centuries.  Next  year  will 
mark  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
by  your  countrymen,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  of 
a  small  colony  named  New  Sweden  near 
what  is  now  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Those 
brave  settlers  helped  turn  a  wilderness  into 
a  great  nation.  Even  more,  they  brought 
with  them  the  hardy  virtues  and  pioneer 
spirit  that  became  so  much  a  part  of  our 
national  character. 

The  Swedish  pioneers  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  were  followed  by  over  a  million 
Swedes  who  came  here  between  the  1840's 
and  1930's.  And  today  some  5  million 
Americans  proudly  claim  Swedish  origins. 
History  suggests  our  countries  have  always 
been  close  politically  and  also  in  spirit. 
When  this  was  still  a  very  new  nation,  in 
1783,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship 
was  signed  with  Sweden.  It  was  among  the 
very  first  treaties  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Over  the  years  since,  our  govern- 
ments have  always  remained  on  amicable 
and  cooperative  terms,  and  our  peoples 
have  developed  and  maintained  commer- 
cial and  personal  relationships  that  have 
strengthened  both  our  nations. 

All  this  reflects  a  commonality  of  spirit 
and  a  shared  sense  of  decency  of  which  we 
can  take  great  pride.  Americans  will  never 
forget  that,  by  a  special  act  of  Congress,  our 
country  has  officially  adopted  a  remarkable 
Swede,  a  hero  of  moral  and  humane  people 
the  world  over.  I  refer  to  Raoul  Wallenberg, 
the  Swedish  diplomat,  who  in  the  Second 
World  War  saved  hundreds  of  thousands 
from  the  Nazi  terror.  That  Wallenberg  is 
now  a  citizen  of  both  our  countries  is  a 
bond  between  us  and  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  our  peoples.  Let  us  join  in  insisting 
that,  if  there  is  a  new  openness  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  leadership  give  the 
world  an  accounting  of  this  moral  giant, 
Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Today,  our  friendship  with  Sweden  is  es- 
pecially vigorous.   Many  thousands  of  our 


countrymen  visit  back  and  forth  each  year, 
conducting  business,  pursuing  the  arts, 
studying — and  often  competing  successfully 
in  sports,  as  Mr.  Borg  can  testify.  The  late 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige 
visited  Sweden  in  May,  where  he  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  is  eliminat- 
ing the  export  license  requirements  for 
high-technology  goods  bound  for  Sweden. 
This  summer,  Swedish  Trade  Minister 
Gradin  came  to  Washington  for  a  positive 
round  of  discussions  on  global  and  military 
trade  issues — or,  pardon  me — on  bilateral 
trade  issues.  And  in  June,  my  wife  Nancy, 
visited  Stockholm,  where  for  3  days  she  ex- 
changed views  with  those  who  plan  and  run 
Sweden's  enlightened  programs  to  combat 
drugs. 

Your  visit  now,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
renews  our  political,  bilateral  discussions  at 
the  highest  level.  Dialog  between  our  gov- 
ernments has  improved  and  deepened  in 
recent  years,  and  we're  determined  to 
ensure  that  it  continues  to  improve.  I  look 
forward  to  discussing  with  you,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  the  major  issues  of  the  day  and 
examining  how,  as  modern  industrialized 
democracies,  we  can  meet  the  challenges 
we  will  face  in  the  future.  Sweden  and  the 
United  States  face  similar  challenges, 
though  we've  chosen  different  paths  to 
meet  them.  Yet,  as  friends,  we  value  each 
other's  views  and  our  talks  today  will  be  of 
great  value. 

I'm  particularly  looking  forward  to  our 
exchange  of  views  on  issues  concerning 
world  peace  and  nuclear  arms  reductions. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  maintain 
defense  spending  at  levels  necessary  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  to  safeguard  freedom  in 
the  world.  We  have,  in  recent  years,  taken 
a  decisive  lead  in  seeking  balanced  and  ver- 
ifiable arms  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  agreements  that  will  reduce  both 
the  level  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  threat 
of  their  use.  Our  strength  and  our  deter- 
mined search  for  peace  go  hand-in-hand. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  as  of  late, 
and  we  remain  optimistic. 

As  a  neutral  nation,  Sweden  is  not  an  ally 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a  partner  in 
our  pursuit  of  a  free  and  peaceful  world. 
We  recognize  and  appreciate  that  Sweden 
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provides  amply  for  its  own  strong  defense 
and  works  vigorously  for  the  cause  of  peace. 
We  respect  that,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  even 
though  on  some  issues  we  may  differ  in 
views.  The  great  Swedish  leader  and  a  re- 
nowned international  statesman.  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  once  said:  "Only  he  who  keeps 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  far  horizon  will  find 
his  right  road."  Well,  today,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Sweden  have  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  far  horizon.  We're  on  the 
right  path  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

I  look  forward  to  our  discussions,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister.  We  appreciate  your  visit 
and  bid  your  wife — you  and  your  wife — 
valkommen  [welcome].  Your  visit  here  is 
most  welcome. 

Prime  Minister  Carlsson.  Mr.  President, 
Mrs.  Reagan,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me, 
first  of  all,  express  my  thanks  for  the  warm 
and  friendly  welcome  you  have  given  us  in 
your  magnificent  Capital  and  here  at  the 
White  House.  I'm  convinced  that  the  talks 
we  will  have  here  with  you,  Mr.  President, 
with  members  of  your  Cabinet,  with  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  as  well  as  with  other 
of  your  fellow  Americans  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  will  strengthen  the  solid  friendship 
and  cooperation  already  existing  between 
Sweden  and  the  United  States.  And  Fm 
proud  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  come 
here  as  a  representative  of  a  nation  which  is 
one  of  America's  oldest  friends. 

Sweden  was,  in  1783,  one  of  the  very  first 
countries  to  enter  into  a  formal  relationship 
with  the  newly  independent  United  States. 
And  as  far  back  as  in  the  17th  century,  the 
colony  of  New  Sweden  was  established  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Next 
year,  a  celebration  of  the  350th  anniversary 
of  this  first  Swedish  settlement  in  America 
will  take  place  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Swedes  who  then  settled  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  were  the  forerunners  of  more 
than  a  mUlion  immigrants  from  Sweden 
who  later  came  to  this  country  of  promise, 
who  helped  build  the  land,  and  who  set  out 
to  create  a  future  here  for  themselves  and 
for  their  children.  But  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries  is  not  only  a  histor- 
ical one.  It's  firmly  anchored  in  the  present. 
We  share  the  same  democratic  values,  be- 


lieving in  a  just  society  with  freedom  for 
the  individual.  Our  two  nations  are  among 
the  most  privileged  with  a  high  standard  of 
living.  This  is  partly  because  of  our  level  of 
technological  development.  It  gives  us  a  po- 
tential not  only  to  strengthen  our  own 
economies  but  also  to  contribute  to  interna- 
tional development  and  greater  economic 
justice  also  between  nations. 

As  one  should  expect  in  a  relationship  be- 
tween friends,  it's  seldom  plagued  by  politi- 
cal problems.  We  play,  of  course,  different 
roles  on  the  international  scene.  From  time 
to  time,  as  is  natural  for  two  democratic 
governments,  we  certainly  assess  interna- 
tional events  differently.  On  other  matters, 
we  are  in  agreement.  We  both  favor  free 
and  fair  trade  between  nations.  And 
coming,  as  I  do,  from  a  nation  which  is 
more  dependent  upon  exports  and  imports 
than  most  others,  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
support  all  efforts  to  strengthen  the  open 
multilateral  trading  system. 

Mr.  President,  Sweden  is  not  a  big  coun- 
try. Our  ability  to  influence  world  events 
on  our  own  is  limited.  What  one  cannot  do 
alone,  one  may  be  able  to  do  in  cooperation 
with  others.  We  believe  that  we  have  a 
right  to  participate  actively  in  world  affairs. 
The  rationale  for  this  is  simple:  Any  interna- 
tional conflict  which  leads  to  global  war  will 
affect  all  the  people  on  Earth,  no  matter 
how  far  they  are  from  the  conflict.  As  you 
have  stated  yourself,  Mr.  President,  togeth- 
er with  Mr.  Gorbachev,  a  nuclear  war 
cannot  be  won.  Such  a  war  has  only  losers, 
and  we  will  all  be  among  them.  That's  why 
we  in  a  nation  not  possessing  nuclear  arms 
feel  that  we  also  have  a  responsibility  to 
promote  peace  and  avoid  a  nuclear  confron- 
tation. 

And  let  me  therefore,  Mr.  President, 
bring  your  special  message  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Sweden  on  the 
verge  of  important  meetings  between  rep- 
resentatives of  your  administration  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  will  support  every  meas- 
ure with  you,  Mr.  President,  and  Secretary 
General  Gorbachev  will  take  in  the  process 
of  reducing  nuclear  arms.  The  agreement 
on  intermediate  nuclear  weapons  now 
being  negotiated  has  our  full  backing.  Your 
signatures  on  such  a  document  would  be 
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regarded  as  an  historic  achievement  all 
over  the  world.  East  and  West,  North  and 
South,  it  will  be  hailed  as  a  first  step  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  a  world  without  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  here  with  my  wife 
to  this  country  for  the  first  time  in  1960  to 
study  here,  like  so  many  other  Swedes  have 
done.  We  have  all  cherished  the  warmth, 
the  friendship,  and  the  openness  which  we 
have  encountered  here.  These  many  con- 
tacts have  indeed  strengthened  the  close 
ties  between  our  two  countries.  So  I  am 
sure  with  this  week's  visit,  on  behalf  of  the 


government  and  the  people  of  Sweden,  I 
wish  to  express  our  best  wishes  for  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  you,  Mr.  President, 
of  Mrs.  Reagan,  and  of  the  American 
people.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:13  a.m.  in 
the  Blast  Room  at  the  White  House,  where 
Prime  Minister  Carlsson  was  accorded  a 
formal  welcome.  Following  the  ceremony, 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  met  in 
the  Oval  Office  and  later  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  for  an  expanded  meeting  with  Swed- 
ish and  U.S.  officials. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Report  of  the 
Christopher  Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee  Commission 
September  9,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  98-375,  Sec.  4(b),  I  am  pleased 
to  transmit  to  you  the  report  of  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 
Commission. 

This  Commission  was  created  by  the  Con- 
gress to  plan,  encourage,  coordinate,  and 
conduct  the  Nation's  observance  of  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  voyage  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  to  the  New  World  in  1492. 
P.L.  98-375  instructed  the  Commission  to 
report  to  the  Congress  its  recommendations 
for  a  comprehensive  national  program  of 
commemorating  the  Quincentenary. 

As  you  will  see  from  this  report,  the  Com- 
mission has  executed  its  charge  in  a  spirit 
that  takes  full  account  of  the  heroic  and 
visionary  character  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus and  of  the  mingling  of  peoples,  sharing 
of  civilizations,  and  development  of  new  na- 
tions that  took  place  in  the  New  World  as  a 


consequence  of  his  achievement.  The 
report  establishes  five  themes  that  collec- 
tively embrace  the  broad  significance  of  the 
observance;  it  proposes  three  national  initia- 
tives to  create  enduring  programs  of  com- 
memoration; it  identifies  worthy  projects  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Nation's  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  civic  organizations;  and  it  out- 
lines a  program  of  celebratory  activities  that 
will  make  participation  in  Quincentenary 
events  possible  for  citizens  and  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation. 

The  report  provides  the  means  of  funding 
this  comprehensive  national  program 
through  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  com- 
memorative coins  and  through  donated 
funds  and  services  from  private  citizens  and 
organizations. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
September  9,  1987. 
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Nomination  of  Deane  Roesch  Hinton  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica 
September  9,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Deane  Roesch  Hinton,  of 
Illinois,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  with  the  personal  rank  of 
Career  Ambassador,  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  He  would  succeed 
Lewis  Arthur  Tambs. 

Mr.  Hinton  has  served  as  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan, 
1983-1987,  and  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador,  1981-1983.  From 
1979  to  1981,  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 
Prior  to  this  Mr.  Hinton  was  the  Represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
European  Communities  with  rank  and 
status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  1976-1979.  In  1975  he  was 


named  Senior  Adviser  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  In  1974 
Mr.  Hinton  served  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Zaire.  From  1971  to  1974, 
he  was  Assistant  Director,  then  Deputy  Di- 
rector, on  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  at  the  White  House,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  He  served  as  Director  and  Eco- 
nomic Counselor  at  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
1969-1971,  and  in  Guatemala,  1967-1969. 
Mr.  Hinton  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  (A.B.,  1943).  He  served  in  the 
United  States  Army,  1943-1945.  Mr.  Hinton 
is  articulate  in  French  and  Spanish.  He  was 
born  March  12,  1923,  in  Fort  Missoula,  MT. 
He  is  married,  has  12  children,  and  resides 
in  Bethesda,  MD. 


Nomination  of  Alan  F.  Holmer  To  Be  a  Deputy  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  With  the  Rank  of  Ambassador 
September  9,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Alan  F.  Holmer  to  be  a 
Deputy  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  He 
would  succeed  M.  Alan  Woods. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Holmer  has  been  General 
Counsel  in  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Import  Ad- 
ministration at  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  1983-1985.  From  1981 
to  1983,  Mr.  Holmer  was  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs at  the  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 


He  was  an  attorney  with  Steptoe  &  Johnson 
in  Washington,  DC,  1978-1981.  From  1972 
to  1978,  Mr.  Holmer  was  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Bob  Packwood  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Mr.  Holmer  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  (A.B.,  1971)  and  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  (J.D.,  1978).  He 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  National 
Guard,  1971-1977.  Mr.  Hohner  was  born 
July  24,  1949,  in  New  York,  NY.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
McLean,  VA. 
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Nomination  of  Richard  C.  Rowland  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Suriname 
September  9,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Richard  C.  Rowland,  of 
Maryland,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counsel- 
or, as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Suri- 
name. He  would  succeed  Robert  E.  Bar- 
bour. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Rowland  has  been 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  at  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy in  Jakarta,  Indonesia.  From  1981  to  1983, 
he  served  as  country  director  for  Thailand 
at  the  State  Department;  personnel  officer 
in  labor  relations,  1979-1981;  and  Foreign 
Service  Inspector,  1977-1979.  From  1974  to 
1976,  Mr.  Rowland  served  as  consul /politi- 
cal officer  at  the  United  States  Consulate  in 


Surabaya,  Indonesia.  Re  was  chief  of  the 
political  section  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Vientiane,  Laos,  1971-1974.  From  1969  to 
1971,  Mr.  Rowland  was  a  foreign  affairs  an- 
alyst in  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search at  the  State  Department.  Re  joined 
the  Foreign  Service  in  1960. 

Mr.  Rowland  graduated  from  George 
Washington  University  (B.A.,  1960)  and  at- 
tended Yale  University  Graduate  School 
(1968-1969).  Re  served  in  the  United  States 
Army,  1954-1956.  Mr.  Rowland  is  articulate 
in  French  and  Indonesian.  Re  was  born 
April  11,  1934,  in  New  York,  NY.  Mr.  Row- 
land is  married,  has  three  children,  and  his 
legal  residence  is  in  Maryland. 


Appointment  of  M.E.  Bradford  as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships 
September  9,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  M.E.  Bradford  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships for  a  term  expiring  September  22, 
1990.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Since  1967  Mr.  Bradford  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  American  studies  at 
the  University  of  Dallas.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
an  assistant  professor  of  English  at  North- 
western    State     University     of    Louisiana, 


1964-1967.  Mr.  Bradford  was  an  assistant 
and  associate  professor  of  English  at 
Rardin-Simmons  University,  1962-1964. 

Mr.  Bradford  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  (B.A.,  1955;  M.A.,  1956) 
and  Vanderbilt  University  (Ph.D.,  1968).  Re 
served  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserves, 
1956-1959.  Mr.  Bradford  was  born  May  8, 
1934,  in  Fort  Worth,  TX.  Re  is  married,  has 
one  child,  and  resides  in  Irving,  TX. 


Appointment  of  Walter  N.  Thayer  as  a  Member  of  the  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  Centennial  Commission 
September  9,  1987 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Walter  N.  Thayer  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
Centennial  Commission.  This  is  a  new  posi- 
tion. 


Since  1982  Mr.  Thayer  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Whitney  Communications  Corp. 
in  New  York,  NY.  Prior  to  this  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Whitney  Communications 
Corp.,  1960-1982. 
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Mr.  Thayer  graduated  from  Colgate  Uni- 
versity (A.B.,  1931)  and  Yale  University 
(LL.B.,  1935).  He  was  born  April  24,  1910, 


in  Dannemora,  NY.  Mr.  Thayer  is  married, 
has  four  children,  and  currently  resides  in 
New  York,  NY. 


Statement  on  the  American  Bar  Association's  Rating  of  Supreme 
Court  Nominee  Robert  H.  Bork 
September  9,  1987 


I  was  especially  pleased  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Standing  Committee 
on  Federal  Judiciary  today  announced  that 
it  has  voted  to  give  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork 
the  ABA's  highest  possible  rating  of  fitness 
for  Supreme  Court  nominees:  well  quali- 
fied. The  ABA  describes  this  rating  as  "re- 
served for  those  who  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  competence,  judi- 
cial temperament  and  integrity.  The  person 
in  this  category  must  be  among  the  best 
available  for  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court."  The  ABA  conferred  its  highest 
rating  on  Judge  Bork  only  after  a  careful 
and  extensive  investigation. 


In  1982,  when  I  nominated  Judge  Bork  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  likewise  received 
the  ABA's  highest  possible  rating.  Judge 
Bork  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
qualified  individuals  ever  nominated  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  often  compared  to  such 
great  jurists  as  Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis, 
Frankfurter,  Black,  and  the  man  he  is  to 
replace — Justice  Lewis  Powell.  Given  Judge 
Bork's  qualifications,  abilities,  and  this  en- 
dorsement from  the  ABA,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  move  quickly  to  confirm  him  as  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  Reporting  on  the  National  Emergency  With 
Respect  to  South  Africa 
September  9,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:     (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

On  September  9,  1985,  in  Executive 
Order  12532  (50  Fed.  Reg.  36861,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1985),  I  declared  a  national  emer- 
gency to  deal  with  the  threat  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  economy  of  the  United  States 
posed  by  the  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Government  of  South  Africa,  pursuant  to 
the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  ("lEEPA")  (50  U.S.C.  1701- 
1706),  and  other  authorities.  I  continued 
that  emergency  for  a  one-year  period  on 
September  4,  1986  (51  Fed.  Reg.  31925). 
Pursuant  to  the  declaration  of  emergency 
with  respect  to  South  Africa,  I  imposed  a 
variety  of  trade  and  other  sanctions  against 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  in  Execu- 


tive Order  12532,  and  in  Executive  Order 
12535  of  October  1,  1985  (50  Fed.  Reg. 
40325,  October  3,  1985). 

On  October  2,  1986,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986  (the  "Act"),  imposing  a  broad 
range  of  sanctions  against  South  Africa  and 
Namibia  (P.L.  99-440,  as  amended,  to  be 
codified  at  22  U.S.C.  5001-5116).  Included 
within  the  Act's  provisions  are  all  of  the 
measures  taken  with  respect  to  South  Africa 
pursuant  to  Executive  Orders  12532  and 
12535.  The  Act's  legislative  history  states 
that  these  statutory  sanctions  are  intended 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  predecessors  under  the  Executive 
orders  (132  Cong.  Rec.   SI  1627  (daily  ed. 
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August  14,  1986)).  The  Act  also  contains  a 
congressional  finding  that  "the  situation  in 
South  Africa  constitutes  an  emergency  in 
international  relations  and  that  action  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  essential 
security  interests  of  the  United  States"  (22 
U.S.C.  5017(aX2)). 

Section  202(d)  of  the  National  Emergen- 
cies Act  ("NEA")  provides  that  a  declaration 
of  national  emergency  expires  automatically 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration,  unless 
previously  extended  (50  U.S.C.  1622(d)).  Be- 
cause the  Federal  Government's  actions 
with  respect  to  South  Africa  since  last  Octo- 
ber have  been  taken  to  implement  the  Act, 
rather  than  to  implement  the  narrower  Ex- 
ecutive order  sanctions,  maintenance  of  the 
Executive  order  emergency  declaration 
would  serve  no  function  and  might  cause 
confusion.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  allow  the  emergency  declaration 
under  lEEPA  to  lapse  on  September  9, 
1987.  All  of  the  substantive  United  States 
sanctions  against  South  Africa,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's actions  to  implement  those 
sanctions  under  the  Act,  will,  of  course, 
remain  unaffected  by  the  expiration  of  the 
1985  emergency  declaration. 

As  required  by  Section  204(c)  of  lEEPA 
(50  U.S.C.  1703(c)),  and  Section  401(c)  of  the 
NEA  (50  U.S.C.  1641(c)),  I  enclose  a  semian- 
nual and  final  report  on  the  actions  of,  and 
expenditures  incurred  by,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities 
conferred  by  the  September  9,  1985,  decla- 
ration of  emergency  with  respect  to  South 
Africa. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


National  Emergency  With  Respect  to  South 
Africa 

This  report  is  made  pursuant  to  Section 
204(c)  of  the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Acts  ("lEEPA"),  (50  U.S.C. 
1703(c)),  and  Section  401(c)  of  the  National 
Emergencies  Act  ("NEA"),  (50  U.S.C. 
1641(c)),  concerning  the  national  emergen- 
cy with  respect  to  South  Africa  that  was 
declared  in  Executive  Order  12532  of  Sep- 


tember 9,  1985.  This  report  covers  events 
that  occurred  since  my  last  report  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1986,  through  the  enactment  on 
October  2,  1986,  of  the  Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  (the  "Act"),  to 
be  codified  at  22  U.S.C.  5001-5116.  The  Act 
superseded  the  sanctions  imposed  upon 
South  Africa  pursuant  to  the  emergency 
declaration  in  Executive  Order  12532.  This 
is  also  the  final  report,  required  by  Section 
401  of  the  NEA,  on  expenditures  incurred 
by  the  United  States  Government  that  were 
directly  attributable  to  the  exercise  of 
powers  and  authorities  conferred  by  that 
emergency  declaration. 

1.  During  the  one-week  period  from 
September  25,  1986,  to  October  2,  1986, 
the  Federal  Government  was  engaged  in 
contingency  preparations  to  implement  the 
Act.  Thus,  although  normal  implementation 
of  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Orders  12532  and  12535  continued  in 
this  period,  no  expenditures  solely  attributa- 
ble to  this  activity  were  incurred. 

2.  The  Act  incorporated  and  broadened 
the  sanctions  adopted  pursuant  to  the  decla- 
ration of  emergency  under  lEEPA.  Thus,  all 
implementation  of  sanctions  with  respect  to 
South  Africa  since  October  2,  1986,  has 
been  based  upon  the  Act,  rather  than  upon 
the  predecessor  Executive  order  measures. 
Consequently,  no  expenditures  incurred 
after  October  1,  1986,  were  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  exercise  of  powers  and  au- 
thorities conferred  by  the  lEEPA  emergen- 
cy declaration  with  respect  to  South  Africa. 

3.  For  the  period  since  my  declaration 
of  a  national  emergency  with  respect  to 
South  Africa  on  September  9,  1985,  through 
the  expiration  of  that  emergency  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1987,  the  total  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  exercise  of  powers  and  authorities 
conferred  by  that  declaration  are  estimated 
at  $536,813,  of  which  approximately 
$404,230  represents  wage  and  salary  costs 
for  Federal  personnel,  and  approximately 
$132,583  represents  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
Personnel  costs  were  largely  centered  in 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Energy, 
State,  and  the  Treasury. 
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Note:    Identical    letters    were   sent    to  Jim     atives,  and  George  Bush,  President  of  the 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent-     Senate. 


Executive  Order  12608 — Elimination  of  Unnecessary  Executive 
Orders  and  Technical  Amendments  to  Others 
September  9,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  order  to 
eliminate  certain  Executive  Orders  that  are 
no  longer  necessary,  and  to  make  technical 
amendments  in  others  to  correct  outdated 
agency  references  or  obsolete  legal  cita- 
tions, it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  following  Executive 
Orders  are  revoked: 

8744  Authorizing  certain  employees  of 
the  Government  to  acquire  a  classified  civil 
service  status 

10880  Permitting  certain  employees  to  be 
given  career  or  career  conditional  appoint- 
ments 

11377  Providing  for  Tariff  Commission 
reports  regarding  the  estimated  consump- 
tion of  certain  brooms 

11911  Providing  for  preservation  of  en- 
dangered species 

12034  Providing  for  the  appointment  of 
former  ACTION  cooperative  volunteers  to 
the  civilian  career  service 

12295  Extending  nuclear  cooperation 
with  EURATOM 

12426  Establishing  the  President's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Women's  Business  Own- 
ership 

Notwithstanding  the  revocation  of  Execu- 
tive Orders  Nos.  8744,  10880,  and  12034, 
benefits  already  conferred  under  these  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  before  revocation  shall  not 
be  affected. 

Sec.  2.  Each  of  the  Executive  Orders,  as 
amended,  listed  in  this  section,  and  any 
other  order  that  relates  to  functions  or 
areas  of  responsibility  delegated  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  are 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Bureau  of 
the  Budget"  wherever  they  occur  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and   Budget",   and   by   deleting   the 


word  "Bureau"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office"  wherever  the  word  "Bureau"  is 
used  as  a  reference  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget: 


8248 

10903 

11044 

9830 

11012 

11047 

10582 

11030 

11060 

10624 

11034 

11140 
11480 

Sec.  3.  Executive  Order  No.  9979  is 
amended  by  revoking  paragraph  1  and  de- 
leting the  "2."  introducing  the  remaining 
paragraph. 

Sec.  4.  Executive  Order  No.  10289,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  Section  1(c),  by  deleting  the  words 
"section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  18,  1914,  c. 
256,  38  Stat.  699  (46  U.S.C.  82),"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  1  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1985,  Public  Law  98-89,  97  Stat. 
510  (46  U.S.C.  3101);"  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "survey,  inspection,  and  measure- 
ment of  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
inspection  of." 

(b)  In  Section  1(d),  by  deleting  the  words 
"(46  U.S.C.  104),"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(46  U.S.C.  Appendix  104),"; 

(c)  In  Section  1(e),  by  deleting  the  words 
"(46  U.S.C.  134),"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(46  U.S.C.  Appendix  134),"; 

(d)  In  Section  1(f),  by  deleting  the  words 
"(46  U.S.C.  141),",  "(46  U.S.C.  121),"  and 
"(46  U.S.C.  146),"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(46  U.S.C.  Appendix  141),"  "(46 
U.S.C.  Appendix  121),"  and  "(46  U.S.C.  Ap- 
pendix 146),"; 

(e)  By  revoking  Sections  1(g)  and  l(j),  and 
renumbering  Sections  1(h)  and  l(i)  as  Sec- 
tions 1(g)  and  1(h),  respectively; 

(f)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (i)  to  Section  1: 
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"(i)  The  authority  vested  in  the  President 
by  Section  5318  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  540),  to  employ  suitable 
vessels  other  than  Coast  Guard  cutters  in 
the  execution  of  laws  providing  for  the  col- 
lection of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage;" 

(g)  In  Section  2(e),  by  deleting  the  words 
",  exclusive  of  the  territory  and  waters  of 
the  Canal  Zone";  and 

(h)  By  revoking  Section  2(f). 

Sec.  5.  Part  V  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10530,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  the  words  "Administrator 
of  General  Services"  wherever  they  appear 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Archivist  of 
the  United  States"; 

(b)  By  deleting  the  words  "(44  U.S.C. 
305(a))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(44 
U.S.C.  1505(a)),"; 

(c)  By  deleting  the  words  "(44  U.S.C.  306; 
311(a);  and  311(f)),"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(44  U.S.C.  1506;  1510(a)  and 
1510(f)),"; 

(d)  Adding  the  words  "(44  U.S.C. 
1505(b)),"  following  the  words  "section  5(b) 
of  the  act,"; 

(e)  Adding  the  words  "(44  U.S.C. 
1510(a)),"  following  the  words  "in  the  said 
section  11(a),";  and 

(f)  Adding  the  words  "(44  U.S.C.  1510)", 
following  the  words  "provisions  of  section 
11". 

Sec.  6.  Executive  Order  No.  10608  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (94  Stat.  2071)". 

Sec.  7.  Executive  Order  No.  10624,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  preamble,  by  deleting  the 
words  "sections  602(d),  603,  and  605  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1954,  68 
Stat.  908,  909"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  605,  606B  and  606D  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Act  of  August  28,  1954,  as  amended,  (7 
U.S.C.  1765,  1766a,  and  1766c)";  and 

(b)  In  Section  1(a),  by  deleting  the  words 
"The  provisions  of  Part  II — Procedures  for 
Coordination  Abroad — of  Executive  Order 
No.  10575  of  November  6,  1954,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  provisions  of 
section  207  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 


1980  (22  U.S.C.  3927)". 

Sec.  8.  Executive  Order  No.  10840,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  replacing 
the  first  paragraph  and  the  provisions  it 
presents  with  the  following: 

"Whereas  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act 
of  1940  (54  Stat.  1029),  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  September  13,  1982,  96  Stat.  976  (31 
U.S.C.  3727),  contains  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

"During  a  war  or  national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  the  President  or  declared  by 
law  and  ended  by  proclamation  or  law,  a 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Energy  (when  carrying  out 
duties  and  powers  formerly  carried  out  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission),  or  other 
agency  the  President  designates  may  pro- 
vide, or  may  be  changed  without  consider- 
ation to  provide,  that  a  future  payment 
under  the  contract  to  an  assignee  is  not 
subject  to  reduction  or  setoff.  A  payment 
subsequently  due  under  the  contract  (even 
after  the  war  or  emergency  is  ended)  shall 
be  paid  to  the  assignee  without  a  reduction 
or  setoff  for  liability  of  the  assignor — 

(1)  to  the  Government  independent  of 
the  contract;  or 

(2)  because  of  renegotiation,  fine,  penalty 
(except  an  amount  that  may  be  collected  or 
withheld  under,  or  because  the  assignor 
does  not  comply  with,  the  contract),  taxes, 
social  security  contributions,  or  withholding 
or  failing  to  withhold  taxes  or  social  security 
contributions,  arising  from,  or  independent 
of,  the  contract. 

"An  assignee  under  this  section  does  not 
have  to  make  restitution  of,  refund,  or 
repay  the  amount  received  because  of  the 
liability  of  the  assignor  to  the  Government 
that  arises  from  or  is  independent  of,  the 
contract. 

"The  Government  may  not  collect  or  re- 
claim money  paid  to  a  person  receiving  an 
amount  under  an  assignment  or  allotment 
of  pay  or  allowances  authorized  by  law 
when  liability  may  exist  because  of  the 
death  of  the  person  making  the  assignment 
or  allotment." 

Sec.  9.  Sections  2(a)  and  2(b)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10841,  as  amended,  are  further 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Atomic 
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Energy  Commission"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Energy". 

Sec.  10.  Executive  Order  No.  11023  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey"  except  in  citing  the 
"Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Commissioned 
Officers  Act  of  1948",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration". 

Sec.  11.  Executive  Order  No.  11030,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  Section  2(c),  by  deleting  the  words 
"National  Archives  and  Records  Service, 
General  Services  Administration"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration"; 

(b)  In  Section  5,  by  deleting  the  words 
"44  U.S.C.  312"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "44  U.S.C.  1511"; 

(c)  In  Section  6,  by  deleting  the  words 
"44  U.S.C.  305(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "44  U.S.C.  1505(a)". 

Sec.  12.  Executive  Order  Nos.  11034  and 
12048  are  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  where- 
ever  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Education". 

Sec.  13.  Executive  Order  No.  11047  and 
any  other  Executive  order  that  relates  to 
functions  or  areas  of  responsibility  delegat- 
ed to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
are  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Feder- 
al Aviation  Agency"  and  "Agency"  where- 
ever  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Federal  Aviation  Administration" 
and  "Administration". 

Sec.  14.  Executive  Order  No.  11077,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  the  second  sentence  in 
Section  1(b); 

(b)  By  deleting  the  words  "the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  of  in  Section  1(c); 

(c)  By  revoking  Section  2; 

(d)  By  renumbering  Sections  3,  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  as  Sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  respec- 
tively; and 

(e)  By  deleting  in  renumbered  Sections 
2(a)  and  2(b),  the  words  "and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
each"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

Sec.  15.  Each  of  the  Executive  Orders,  as 
amended,  listed  in  this  Section  and  any 
other    order    that   relates    to    functions    or 


areas  of  responsibility  delegated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  is 
amended  and  revised  by  deleting  the  words 
"Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  wherever  they  occur  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services",  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  wherever  they  appear  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services": 


11079 

11609 

12049 

11140 

11623 

12086 

11157 

11687 

12138 

11480 

11776 

12146 

11490 

11800 

12154 

11583 

11899 

12196 
12208 

Sec.  16.  Executive  Order  No.  11390,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  revoking  Section  1(1); 

(b)  By  revoking  Section  1(7);  and 

(c)  In  Section  1(4),  by  deleting  the  words 
"by  sections  565,  599,  3450,  and  8450"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  sections  565 
and  599". 

Sec.  17.  Executive  Order  No.  11440,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices" and  the  word  "Administrator"  wher- 
ever they  appear,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Archivist  of  the  United  States"  and 
"Archivist". 

Sec.  18.  Section  2  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11467  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  inserting 
the  words  "Secretary  of  Commerce". 

Sec.  19.  Executive  Order  No.  11561,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  20.  Executive  Order  No.  11580  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Board" 
in  the  first  paragraph. 

Sec.  21.  Section  7  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11644,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "Atomic  Energy  Com- 
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mission"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Energy  and  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission*'. 

Sec.  22.  Executive  Order  No.  11747  is 
amended  by  revoking  Section  1  and  delet- 
ing the  words  "Sec.  2.". 

Sec.  23.  Section  1(a)  of  Executive  Order 
No.  11755  is  amended  by  adding  the  words 
"the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,"  after  the  words  "American 
Samoa,"  wherever  they  appear. 

Sec.  24.  Section  4  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11758,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "Federal  Procurement 
Regulations,  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulations,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Federal  Acquisition  Regulations". 

Sec.  25.  Executive  Order  No.  11845  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  inserting,  after  the  words  "88  Stat. 
332,",  the  words  "(2  U.S.C.  681  et  seq.);'; 

(b)  By  inserting,  after  the  words  "section 
1012  or  1013",  the  words  "(2  U.S.C.  683 
and  684)";  and 

(c)  By  inserting,  after  the  words  "section 
1014(e)  of  the  Act",  the  words  "(2  U.S.C. 
685(e))". 

Sec.  26.  Executive  Order  No.  11880  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Deputy  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce". 

Sec.  27.  Executive  Order  No.  11899,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "(88  Stat.  2210,  25  U.S.C.  450 
(i)),"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(88  Stat. 


2210,  25  U.S.C.  450  i),". 

Sec.  28.  Section  6  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11990  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"and  the  Water  Resources  Council". 

Sec.  29.  Executive  Order  No.  12101  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Sections  4 
and  6  of  the  Diplomatic  Relations  Act  (92 
Stat.  809;  22  U.S.C.  254c  and  254e)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  4  of  Diplo- 
matic Relations  Act  (92  Stat.  809;  22  U.S.C. 
254c)." 

Sec.  30.  Section  l-201(a)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12163,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  revoking  paragraphs  (23)  and 
(24),  and  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (25), 
(26),  (27),  and  (28)  as  paragraphs  (23),  (24), 
(25),  and  (26)  respectively. 

Sea  31.  Executive  Order  No.  12322  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Principles 
and  Standards  for  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources  Planning  (Part  711  of  Title  18  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (45  F.R. 
64366)),"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Eco- 
nomic and  Environmental  Principles  and 
Guidelines  for  Water  and  Related  Land  Re- 
sources Implementation  Studies". 

Sec.  32.  Executive  Order  No.  12328  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "(25  CFR 
251.5  and  252.31)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(25  CFR  140.5  and  141.31)". 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
September  9,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 12:24  p.m.,  September  10,  1987] 


Toasts  at  the  State  Dinner  Honoring  Prime  Minister  Ingvar  Carlsson 
of  Sweden 
September  9,  1987 


The  President.  Prime  Minister  Carlsson 
and  Mrs.  Carlsson,  ladies  and  gentleman, 
welcome  to  the  White  House.  Nancy  told 
me  much  about  the  warmth  and  good  will 
that  was  so  evident  in  Sweden  during  her 
June  visit.  We  both  have  looked  forward  to 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation 
and  to  return  the  hospitality  so  graciously 


extended  to  her. 

I  welcome  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  as 
long-overdue  friends.  Sweden,  while  quite 
some  distance  in  miles,  has  never  seemed 
very  far  away  to  me.  As  a  boy  in  northern 
Illinois  I  had  neighbors  with  names  like 
Hansson  and  Lund.  This  morning  in  the 
course  of  our  discussions,  I  realized  anew 
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what  I  have  long  known:  that  Sweden  and 
America  share  the  same  basic  values  and 
the  same  hopes  for  a  more  peaceful  and 
prosperous  world.  We  often  pursue  our 
similar  goals  through  different  means,  but 
our  democratic  traditions  have  bred  in  us 
both  an  appreciation  for  diversity  and  an 
understanding  that  there  is  often  more  than 
one  way  to  achieve  a  goal. 

Today  we  welcome  our  guests  with  spe- 
cial warmth  because  this  is  not  merely  the 
visit  of  a  Prime  Minister  on  an  official  trip 
but  also  somewhat  of  a  sentimental  journey. 
In  1960,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  early  in  your 
married  life,  you  went  to  Northwestern 
University  in  Illinois,  where  you  attended 
graduate  school  and  Mrs.  Carlsson  worked 
in  the  university  library.  A  hard-working 
young  couple  building  a  future  together. 
Fm  happy  to  note  that  the  still-young  Carls- 
sons  next  month  will  celebrate  their  30th 
wedding  anniversary.  [Applause]  You Ve 
heard  this,  and  let  me  add  the  warm  con- 
gratulations of  both  Nancy  and  myself.  I 
understand  you'll  be  visiting  Northwestern 
again  this  Saturday,  and  I  wish  you  a  most 
pleasurable  return  to  this  special  place. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  our  countries  have 
been  friends  as  long  as  the  United  States 
has  been  a  country.  Today  we  Ve  had  the 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  the  bonds  of  affec- 
tion between  our  peoples  and  to  talk  of  the 
issues  we,  as  the  leaders  of  two  free  nations, 
face  in  the  world.  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs. 
Carlsson,  I  raise  my  glass  to  you  and  to  the 
Swedish  people  in  friendship,  and  I  ask  all 
of  you  to  join  me  in  this  toast  and  in  a 
hearty  skal. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Reagan,  ladies  and  gentleman,  this  beautiful 
dinner  in  the  White  House  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  day  of  intense  and  interesting  talks 
with  our  American  friends.  The  splendor  of 
this  evening  and  the  opulent  beauty  of  the 
Washington  summer  highlight  the  character 
of  the  Swedish-American  friendship. 

In  several  respects,  no  comparison  be- 
tween our  two  countries  is  possible.  We're 
obviously  a  different  size.  We're  certainly  a 
different  influence.  We  have  different  histo- 
ries, and  we  sometimes  voice  different 
views.  But  in  many  other  respects  our  two 
nations  are  very  similar.  What  has  been 
called  the  American  way  of  life  has  a  great 


attraction  for  many  Swedes,  not  least  for 
the  young.  American  trends  in  art,  music, 
and  sports  seem  to  reach  our  shores  faster 
and  stay  longer  than  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. 

But  some  of  the  influence  has  also  been 
in  the  other  direction.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury, more  than  a  million  Swedes  came  to 
this  country,  and  most  of  them  came  to  stay 
and  start  a  new  life  here,  bringing  with 
them  a  part  of  Sweden  to  this  land.  You  will 
still  remember  many  of  them.  One  is  Carl 
Sandburg,  the  son  of  a  Swedish  inmiigrant 
who  became  one  of  America's  greatest 
poets.  Another  is  Jenny  Lind,  a  much-loved 
Swedish  singer  who  toured  this  country  for 
several  years  in  the  19th  century.  The  avia- 
tor Charles  Lindbergh  was  the  grandson  of 
a  Swedish  farmer.  And  if  we  look  at  the 
most  recent  wave  of  immigration,  we  find 
that  there  are  no  less  than  22  Swedish  play- 
ers in  the  teams  of  the  National  Hockey 
League.  [Laughter] 

There  is  still  great  interest  among  Swedes 
in  traveling  to  the  United  States.  This  inter- 
est is  encouraged,  for  instance,  by  an  exten- 
sive student  exchange  program  and  is, 
above  all,  supported  by  the  generosity  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  in  ad- 
mitting students  from  overseas.  I'm  one  of 
the  Swedes  who  once  studied  in  this  coun- 
try. The  year  which  my  wife,  Inga,  and  I 
spent  at  Northwestern  University  in  Illinois 
was  one  of  our  most  memorable.  We  very 
much  look  forward  to  returning  there  this 
weekend  to  revive  old  memories. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  talks  today,  we 
agreed  that  the  close  and  friendly  Swedish- 
American  relations  are  in  a  dynamic  phase, 
with  intensified  contacts  in  many  fields. 
One  very  good  example  is,  of  course,  the 
visit  which  you,  Mrs.  Reagan,  made  to 
Sweden  in  June.  Permit  me  to  add,  Mrs. 
Reagan,  that  your  knowledge  of  and  your 
dedication  to  the  grave  problems  of  drug 
abuse  made  a  profound  impression  on  your 
Swedish  hosts. 

Two  days  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  per- 
sonally visiting  the  U.S.S.  Constitution,  a 
very  fine  ship  in  the  port  of  Boston.  We 
were  there  again  reminded  of  the  forth- 
coming bicentennial  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution to  be  celebrated  in  Philadelphia 
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next  week.  We  are  proud  that  Sweden  is 
one  of  five  countries  singled  out  to  be  hon- 
ored there  for  having  had  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  for  more  than 
200  years.  Next  year  we  will  see  another 
celebration  of  the  350th  anniversary  of  the 
first  Swedish  settlement  in  America.  We 
deeply  appreciate  it  that  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  account,  have  proclaimed 
1988  as  the  Year  of  New  Sweden. 

I  spoke  initially  about  the  differences  and 
the  similarities  between  our  two  countries. 
We  are  both  engaged  by  and  concerned 
with  events  beyond  our  borders.  This  is  nat- 
ural for  the  United  States  as  a  major  part- 
ner in  several  military  alliances.  But  it's  also 
the  natural  course  for  Sweden  as  a  neutral 
country,  since  we,  too,  are  affected  by  inter- 
national developments.  In  particular,  we 
know  that  we  all  run  the  risk  of  annihilation 


in  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Let  me,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, again  assure  you  that  Sweden  will 
support  every  effort  by  you  and  your  Soviet 
counterpart  to  begin  a  process  of  reducing 
nuclear  arms.  I  understand  that  you  are 
near  an  historic  breakthrough  in  the  en- 
deavor to  start  dismantling  nuclear  weap- 
ons. There  are  millions  of  people  around 
the  world  who  share  your  sentiments,  Mr. 
President,  about  the  immorality  of  a  nucle- 
ar war.  The  fact  that  an  agreement  is  near 
which  may  make  such  a  war  so  much  less 
likely  is  a  signal  of  hope  to  all  mankind. 

May  I  finally  ask  you  all  to  join  me  in  a 
toast  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  to 
the  American  people,  and  to  the  friendship 
between  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:44  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Remarks  to  the  Winners  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution 
Essay  Competition 
September  10,  1987 


Well,  Chief  Justice  Burger,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  start  out  by  congratu- 
lating you  contest  winners.  You  have  all  ac- 
complished something  very  fine,  and  you 
have  a  right  to  be  very  proud.  Fm  sure  your 
families  are  proud  of  you. 

History's  no  easy  subject.  Even  in  my  day 
it  wasn't,  and  we  had  so  much  less  of  it  to 
learn  then.  [Laughter]  But  one  of  the  most 
valuable  benefits  of  a  study  of  the  past  is 
that  it  gives  you  a  perspective  on  the 
present.  I  think  it's  probably  true  that  every 
generation,  every  age,  is  prone  to  think 
itself  beset  by  unusual  and  particularly 
threatening  difficulties  and  to  look  back  on 
the  past  as  a  golden  age  when  issues  were 
not  so  complex  and  politics  not  so  divisive 
and  when  problems  didn't  seem  so  intracta- 
ble. Sometimes  we're  tempted  to  think  of 
the  birth  of  our  coimtry  as  one  such  golden 
age:  a  time  characterized  primarily  by  har- 
mony and  cooperation  and  reason. 

Well,  in  fact,  the  Constitution  and  our 
government  were  born  in  crisis.  As  I'm  sure 


you  all  discovered  in  your  research,  the 
years  leading  up  to  our  Constitutional  Con- 
vention were  some  of  the  most  difficult  our 
nation  ever  endured.  The  economy  was 
near  collapse.  Trade  disputes  between  the 
individual  States  threatened  to  send  it  over 
the  brink.  A  steadily  increasing  number  of 
farm  foreclosures  led  to  an  uprising  of  poor 
farmers  in  Massachusetts  led  by  a  former 
Revolutionary  War  captain,  Daniel  Shays — 
Shays'  Rebellion.  Meanwhile,  pirates  from 
the  Barbary  Coast  plundered  our  shipping, 
seemingly  at  will,  and  our  young  nation  was 
surrounded  on  almost  every  side  by  none 
too  friendly  neighbors. 

To  many,  by  that  time,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  could  not  hold 
our  nation  together,  and  as  Henry  Knox 
said:  "The  poor,  poor  Federal  Government 
is  sick  unto  death."  Well,  even  so,  there  was 
in  1787  no  general  agreement  in  our  land 
as  to  how  a  stronger  Federal  Government 
should  be  constituted  or,  indeed,  whether 
one  should  be  constituted  at  all.  There  were 
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strong  secessionist  feelings  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  In  Boston,  some  were  calling 
for  a  separate  nation  of  New  England. 
Others  felt  the  13  States  should  divide  into 
3  independent  nations.  George  Washington 
himself  was  amazed  to  find  in  New  England 
continuing  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
monarchy. 

It  wasn't  the  absence  of  problems  but  the 
presence  of  vision  that  won  the  day  in 
1787.  And  it  wasn't  the  absence  of  division 
but  the  presence  of  something  higher — 
those  self-evident  truths  for  which  so  many 
had  recently  had  to  fight  and  die — that  al- 
lowed men  to  transcend  their  differences, 
to  come  together  to  produce  a  document 
that  would  change  the  world. 

It  was  then,  in  1787,  that  the  revolution 
truly  began;  for  it  was  with  the  writing  of 
the  Constitution,  setting  down  as  it  were 
the  architecture  of  democratic  government, 
that  the  fine  words  and  brave  rhetoric  of 
1776  took  on  substance,  that  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  revolutionists  would  become 
a  living,  enduring  reality.  All  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  and  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights — until  that 
moment,  that  was  just  a  high-blown  senti- 
ment, the  dreams  of  a  few  philosophers  and 
their  hotheaded  followers. 

But  could  one  really  construct  a  govern- 
ment, run  a  country,  with  such  idealistic 
notions?  But  once  those  ideals  took  root  in 
living,  functioning  institutions,  once  those 
notions  became  a  nation,  well,  then,  as  I 
said,  the  revolution  could  really  begin  not 
just  in  America  but  around  the  world.  A 
revolution  to  free  man  from  tyranny  of 
every  sort  and  secure  his  freedom  the  only 
way  possible  in  this  world:  through  the 
checks  and  balances  and  institutions  of 
democratic  government. 

Wasn't  it  Daniel  Webster  who  said  at  one 
point  to  maintain  our  Constitution,  "for  if 
the  Constitution  should  ever  fall,  there 
would  be  anarchy  throughout  the  world"? 
That  revolution  has  been  so  successful  that 
even  those  tyrannies  that,  in  practice,  reject 
every  ideal  and  moral  precept  upon  which 
our  country  is  founded — even  they  put  on 
the  pretense  of  democracy,  aping  our  Con- 
stitution and  its  democratic  forms. 

We  know  only  too  well  that  the  ideals  of 
our    founders    still    wait    to    be    fulfilled 


throughout  much  of  the  world.  We  read  the 
headlines.  We  see  the  great  problems,  the 
divisions,  and  some  lost  hope.  But  in  1987, 
as  in  1787,  success  will  not  depend  on  the 
severity  of  our  problems  but  on  the 
strength  of  our  vision,  the  courage  of  our 
beliefs. 

There's  a  favorite  story  of  mine  on  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Toward  the  end, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  Convention 
would  be  successful,  Ben  Franklin  observed 
to  several  of  the  members  seated  near  him 
that  he  had  often  looked  at  the  picture  of 
the  Sun  painted  on  the  back  of  the  Presi- 
dent's chair.  "I  have,"  he  said,  "often 
looked  at  it  without  knowing  if  it  is  a  rising 
or  setting  Sun."  And  then  he  said:  "But 
now,  at  length,  I  have  the  happiness  to 
know  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting 
Sun." 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  my  present 
job  is  that  it  so  often  brings  me  in  events 
such  as  these  in  contact  with  the  young 
people  of  America.  And  I  can't  tell  you  how 
often  I've  had  the  same  certain  knowledge 
that  Ben  Franklin  had,  because  I  look  out 
on  this  your  generation  and  see  that  it's  one 
of  the  finest  groups  of  young  people  this 
nation  has  ever  seen.  And  I  know  that  with 
young  people  like  these  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ica and  human  freedom  is  rising  and  will 
continue  to  rise  until  it  floods  the  whole 
world  with  its  light.  And  in  closing,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Commission  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  United  States  and  those  whose 
generosity  made  this  event  possible. 

And  the  moment  you've  all  been  waiting 
for:  It's  time  to  announce  the  national 
winner.  Apparently,  there  were  two  essays 
that  were  so  good  the  judges  couldn't 
decide  between  them.  So,  they  very  judi- 
ciously decided  to  award  two  prizes.  And 
they  go  to  Liza  Johnson  and  Mahbub  Ma- 
jumdar. 

[At  this  point,  the  President  gave  the  com- 
petition winners  their  awards.] 

I  just  want  to  leave  you  with  one  little 
word  that  I've  used  sometimes  with  young 
people  before  when  I've  faced  them  about 
this  Constitution.  And  now  that  all  of  you, 
through  your  efforts,  are  so  familiar  with 
it — maybe  you've  already  figured  this  out. 
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but  if  you  haven't,  just  let  me  tell  you. 

I've  read  a  number  of  constitutions  of 
other  countries,  including  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  was  astonished  to  find  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  expression  and  assembly  and 
so  forth  in  all  of  those.  And  you  find  your- 
self thinking,  well,  then,  what  makes  ours  so 
different?  Why  does  ours  work  the  way  it 
does?  And  the  answer  is  so  simple  that  it 
almost  escapes  you.  And  yet  it  is  so  great 
that  it  explains  the  whole  difference:  three 
words — "We  the  People."  All  those  other 
constitutions  in  the  world  are  documents  in 
which    the    government    tells    the    people 


what  they  can  do.  And  our  Constitution  is 
one  in  which  we  the  people  tell  the  Gov- 
ernment what  it  can  do,  and  it  can  do  noth- 
ing other  than  what  is  prescribed  in  that 
document.  So,  if  we  can  get  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  switch  around  someday,  it  will  be 
heaven  on  Earth. 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  And  congratu- 
lations again. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:54  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Remarks  at  the  Welcoming  Ceremony  for  Pope  John  Paul  II  in 
Miami,  Florida 
September  10,  1987 


Your  Holiness,  after  an  audience  with  you 
5  years  ago  in  Vatican  City,  I  met  a  group 
of  American  priests  and  seminarians  who 
were  studying  in  Rome.  And  when  I  hap- 
pened to  mention  my  hope  that  one  day 
you  would  return  to  the  United  States  and 
that  perhaps  this  time  your  visit  would 
extend  to  the  South  and  the  West,  when  I 
mentioned  this,  those  seminarians  broke 
into  applause.  Today,  Your  Holiness,  you 
begin  just  such  a  return  visit,  and  today  all 
America  applauds. 

In  a  document  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  that  you  helped  to  draft,  it  is  writ- 
ten: "In  language  intelligible  to  every  gen- 
eration, the  church  should  be  able  to 
answer  the  ever  recurring  questions  which 
men  ask  about  the  meaning  of  this  present 
life  and  of  the  life  to  come."  "In  language 
intelligible  to  every  generation"— certainly 
no  one  can  speak  with  greater  force  to  our 
own  generation  than  you  yourself.  In 
Poland  you  experienced  nazism  and  com- 
munism. As  Pope,  you  suffered  a  terrorist 
attack  that  nearly  claimed  your  life.  Still 
you  proclaim  that  the  central  message  of 
our  own  time,  that  the  central  message  of 
all  time,  is  not  hatred  but  love. 

During  your  papacy,  you  have  taken  this 
message  to  some  68  countries.  You  have 
celebrated  Mass  in  the  ancient  capitals  of 


Europe.  You  have  spoken  words  of  truth 
and  comfort  on  the  African  savannah.  You 
have  visited  new  churches  on  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  You've  addressed  vast  gather- 
ings throughout  South  America  and  the  Far 
East.  Now  you  have  come  back  to  the 
United  States,  the  nation  of  citizens  from  all 
nations.  If  I  might  just  interject  something, 
your  Holiness,  I  know  that  in  your  travels 
you've  made  it  a  point  to  speak  to  people  in 
their  own  language.  Well,  here  in  Miami  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  you  will  find  many  in 
your  audience  eager  to  hear  you  speak  the 
beautiful  language  of  Spain. 

But  in  this,  the  very  month  of  your  visit, 
we  in  the  United  States  will  be  celebrating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  Constitution. 
That  document  says  a  great  deal  about  the 
fundamental  values  in  which  we  Americans 
believe.  In  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Catholic  philosopher  Jacques  Maritain:  "The 
Founding  Fathers  were  neither  metaphysi- 
cians nor  theologians,  but  their  philosophy 
of  life  and  their  political  philosophy,  their 
notion  of  natural  law  and  of  human  rights, 
were  permeated  with  concepts  worked  out 
by  Christian  reason  and  backed  up  by  an 
unshakeable  religious  feeling." 

From  the  first,  then,  our  nation  embraced 
the  belief  that  the  individual  is  sacred  and 
that  as  God  himself  respects  human  liberty. 
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so,  too,  must  the  state.  In  freedom  we 
Americans  have  in  these  200  years  built  a 
great  country,  a  country  of  goodness  and 
abundance.  Indeed,  Your  Holiness,  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  we  believe  in  freedom,  be- 
cause we  respect  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual in  the  economic  as  well  as  the  political 
sphere,  that  we  have  achieved  such  pros- 
perity. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
whose  40th  anniversary  was  celebrated  in 
Europe  earlier  this  year.  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  we  continue  to  place  our  might 
on  the  side  of  human  dignity.  In  Latin 
America  and  Asia,  we're  supporting  the  ex- 
pansion of  human  freedom,  in  particular, 
the  powerful  movement  toward  democracy. 
And  yet  we  Americans  admit  freely  to  our 
shortcomings.  As  you  exhort  us,  we  will 
listen.  With  all  our  hearts,  we  yearn  to 
make  this  good  land  better  still. 

In  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas,  in  Arizona,  California,  and 
Michigan,  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans — 
more  than  50  million  Catholics — will  greet 
you.  They  do  great  works,  America's  Catho- 
lics, in  the  name  of  their  church.  Here  in 
the  United  States,  American  Catholics  put 
their  faith  into  action  in  countless  ways: 
maintaining  parochial  schools  that  give  un- 
derprivileged children  in  our  inner  cities 
the  chance  to  receive  a  good  education, 
supporting   the   AIDS   hospices   established 


by  Mother  Teresa's  Missionaries  of  Charity, 
and  perhaps  simply  helping  to  put  on  a 
fundraising  dinner  for  the  local  parish. 
Abroad,  American  Catholics  likewise  seek 
to  translate  their  faith  into  deeds,  whether 
supporting  missionaries  in  distant  lands  or 
helping  America's  Knights  of  Columbus  re- 
store the  facade  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

But  it  will  not  be  Catholics  alone  who 
greet  you.  Protestants  of  every  denomina- 
tion, Jews,  Moslems,  even  many  with  no 
defined  faith  at  all — Americans  of  every 
kind  and  degree  or  belief  will  wish  Your 
Holiness  well,  responding  to  your  moral 
leadership.  Today's  Florida  sunshine  is  no 
warmer  than  the  affection  that  you  will 
meet.  I  began  a  moment  ago  by  quoting 
from  one  document  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  Permit  me  to  close  by  quoting 
from  a  second:  "By  the  hidden  and  kindly 
mystery  of  God's  will  a  supernatural  solidar- 
ity reigns  among  men.  A  consequence  of 
this  is  that  one  person's  holiness  helps 
others."  Today  Americans  feel  this  solidari- 
ty. And  we  thank  you  for  the  courage  and 
sanctity,  the  kindness  and  wisdom,  with 
which  you  have  done  so  much  to  help  our 
troubled  world. 

On  behalf  of  all  Americans,  Your  Holi- 
ness, welcome  back. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:20  p.m.  at 
Miami  International  Airport. 


Remarks  Following  Discussions  With  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  Miami, 

Florida 

September  10,  1987 


For  the  second  time  this  year,  I  have  met 
in  private  audience  with  His  Holiness  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  We  discussed  the  practical  as- 
pects of  ideals  we  share:  peace,  justice,  and 
the  expansion  of  freedom.  We  agreed  that, 
as  the  Pope  first  remarked  when  I  visited 
him  at  the  Vatican  City  in  1982,  peace  is 
not  only  the  absence  of  war,  it  also  involves 
reciprocal  trust  between  nations. 

His  Holiness  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
share  our  views  on  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  toward  the  establishment  of  a 


genuine  peace  in  Central  America.  I  as- 
sured His  Holiness  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  the  extension  of  democracy 
throughout  Latin  America. 

The  Pope  and  I  also  discussed  the  pros- 
pects for  improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I 
told  him  that  the  United  States  is  unshakea- 
bly  committed  to  the  establishment  of  an 
enduring  world  of  peace  and  to  the  exten- 
sion or  expansion  of  human  freedom  around 
the  globe.  Indeed,  without  freedom,  there 
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can  be  no  peace. 

On  arms  control,  we  discussed  the  near- 
ness of  an  agreement  that  would  eliminate 
all  American  and  Soviet  INF  missiles  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  achieving  not  just  a 
limitation  but  an  actual  reduction  in  nucle- 
ar weapons.  Of  course,  all  of  this  depends 
upon  Soviet  willingness  to  get  down  to  the 
hard  work  of  completing  an  agreement.  We 
stand  ready  as  well  for  another  historic 
agreement — one  that  would  reduce  strate- 
gic arms  on  both  sides  by  half. 

With  regard  to  the  economic  needs  of  the 
world's  poor  nations,  I  thank  the  Pope  for 
speaking  so  eloquently  about  what  he  terms 
the  moral  causes  of  prosperity,  among  them 
hard  work,  honesty,  thrift,  initiative,  and 
daring.  Generous  aid  from  the  wealthier  na- 
tions to  the  poorer  is  certainly  of  great  im- 


portance, but  in  the  long  term  it's  even 
more  important  to  share  the  conditions — 
the  moral  causes  of  prosperity,  including  re- 
spect for  the  economic  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual that  represents  such  a  powerful  force 
for  economic  growth  and  human  better- 
ment. 

And  once  again.  Your  Holiness,  welcome 
back  to  the  United  States.  I  must  leave  you 
now,  but  I  know  that  Nancy  is  looking  for- 
ward to  greeting  you  in  Los  Angeles.  In  the 
meantime,  and  throughout  your  visit,  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans  will  welcome 
you  with  affection,  listening  joyfully  to  your 
message  of  human  dignity  and  peace. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:15  p.m.  out- 
side the  Vizcaya  Museum.  Following  his  re- 
marks, the  President  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination  of  Milton  Frank  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador  to 

Nepal 

September  10,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Milton  Frank,  of  Califor- 
nia, as  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepal.  He  would  succeed  Leon  Jerome 
Weil. 

In  1986  Mr.  Frank  was  a  member  of  the 
Presidential  delegation  to  the  coronation  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Swaziland,  with  the 
rank  of  Special  Ambassador,  and  was  also 
appointed  a  member  and  named  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
African  Development  Foundation.  Since 
1985  he  has  been  assistant  to  the  president 
(consultant)  of  Adelphi  University,  in 
Garden  City,  NY.  From  1983  to  1986,  Mr. 


Frank  was  a  consultant  in  public  relations 
and  public  affairs  in  Santa  Monica,  CA.  He 
was  the  director  of  public  affairs  for  the 
California  State  University  system  in  Long 
Beach,  1969-1983. 

Mr.  Frank  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  (B.A.,  1941)  and 
Boston  University  (M.S.,  1958).  He  served  in 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps,  1942- 
1945,  and  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
1946-1968,  retiring  as  a  colonel.  Mr.  Frank 
is  articulate  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish.  He 
was  born  November  18,  1919,  in  Reno,  NV. 
Mr.  Frank  has  one  child  and  resides  in 
Garden  City,  NY. 
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Nomination  of  Marvin  T.  Runyon  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  Designation  as 
Chairman 
September  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Marvin  T.  Runyon  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  term  ex- 
piring May  18,  1996.  Upon  appointment  he 
will  be  designated  Chairman.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Richard  Merrell  Freeman. 

Since  1980  Mr.  Runyon  has  been  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Nissan 
Motor  Manufacturing  Corp.  U.S.A.  in 
Smyrna,  TN.  Prior  to  this  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent, body  and  assembly  operations,  at  Ford 
Motor  Co.  in  Detroit,  MI,  1978-1980.  From 
1977  to  1979,  Mr.  Runyon  was  vice  presi- 
dent, powertrain  and  chassis  operations,  at 


Ford  Motor  Co.  He  has  been  vice  president, 
body  and  assembly  operations,  1973-1977; 
general  manager,  automotive  assembly  divi- 
sion, 1972-1973;  assembly  engineering 
manager,  automotive  assembly  division, 
1970-1972;  and  regional  operations  manag- 
er, 1969-1970.  Mr.  Runyon  began  his 
career  at  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1943. 

Mr.  Runyon  graduated  from  Texas  A&M 
University  (B.S.,  1948).  He  served  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  1943-1945.  Mr. 
Runyon  was  born  September  16,  1924,  in 
Fort  Worth,  TX.  He  has  four  children  and 
resides  in  Nashville,  TN. 


Message  on  the  Observance  of  the  Jewish  High  Holy  Days 
September  11,  1987 


Each  year  at  this  time,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity prepares  for  the  High  Holy  Days — 
Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur.  This 
period  of  deep  reflection  is  marked  by 
prayer,  repentance,  and  the  giving  of  char- 
ity. 

These  Days  of  Awe  begin  and  end  with 
the  blowing  of  the  shofar,  the  ram*s  horn, 
whose  blasts  fill  the  heart  and  the  mind 
with  their  many  meanings.  The  shofar  was 
sounded  as  Moses  ascended  Mt.  Sinai  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord  the  tablets  containing 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  moral  founda- 
tion stones  of  Western  Civilization.  It  was 
heard  again  as  the  Children  of  Israel  en- 
tered the  Promised  Land.  And  the  sound  of 
the  shofar  and  the  shout  of  the  people 
brought  down  the  walls  of  Jericho. 


As  Jews  the  world  over  come  together  as 
one  to  pray  for  forgiveness  and  the  blessing 
of  the  Almighty  in  the  year  to  come,  Nancy 
and  I  join  in  those  prayers  for  a  world  of 
peace.  We  hope  that  the  great  values  upon 
which  Judaism  is  based  will  be  more  fully 
reflected  in  all  of  our  lives  and  that  we  will 
move  closer  to  that  day  when  "Nations  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  men  learn  war  anymore." 

We  are  pleased  to  extend  our  best  wishes 
to  all  Jewish  people  in  the  United  States,  in 
Israel,  and  around  the  globe  as  you  cele- 
brate the  beginning  of  the  year  5748. 
L'Shanah  Tova,  may  you  be  inscribed  in  the 
Book  of  Life  for  a  happy  and  healthy  year. 

Ronald  Reagan 
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Nomination  of  Grace  Flores-Hughes  To  Be  Director  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
September  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Grace  Flores-Hughes  to  be 
Director,  Community  Relations  Service,  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  a  term  of  4 
years.  She  would  succeed  Gilbert  G.  Pompa. 

Since  1985  Mrs.  Flores-Hughes  has  been  a 
special  assistant  in  the  Office  of  Minority 
Small  Business  and  Capital  Ownership  De- 
velopment at  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. In  1985  she  was  a  special  assistant 
in  the  Office  of  Public  Liaison  at  the  White 


House.  From  1984  to  1985,  Mrs.  Flores- 
Hughes  was  a  special  assistant  at  the  50th 
Presidential  Inaugural  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Mrs.  Flores-Hughes  graduated  from  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (B.A., 
1977)  and  Harvard  University  (M.P.A., 
1980).  She  was  born  June  11,  1946,  in  Taft, 
TX.  Mrs.  Flores-Hughes  is  married  and  cur- 
rently resides  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  in 
Washington,  DC. 


Nomination  of  Grant  C.  Peterson  To  Be  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
September  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Grant  C.  Peterson  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  (State  and 
Local  Programs  and  Support).  He  would 
succeed  Samuel  W.  Speck,  Jr. 

Since  1982  Mr.  Peterson  has  been  Spo- 
kane County  Commissioner  in  Spokane, 
WA.  From  1979  to  1981,  he  was  president 
of  Town   &   Country   Television,   Inc.,   in 


Cheney,  WA.  Mr.  Peterson  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  G&G  Television,  Inc.,  in  Spokane, 
WA,  1967-1970. 

Mr.  Peterson  graduated  from  Eastern 
Washington  University  (B.A.,  1974).  He 
served  in  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
1961-1966.  Mr.  Peterson  was  born  April  21, 
1940,  in  Whitehall,  MT.  He  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  currently  resides  in 
Cheney,  WA. 


Nomination  of  Frank  Q.  Nebeker  To  Be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  at  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
September  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Frank  Q.  Nebeker  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  for  a  term  of  5  years.  He  would  suc- 
ceed David  H.  Martin. 

Since  1969  Mr.  Nebeker  has  been  an  As- 
sociate Judge  in  the  DC  Court  of  Appeals. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  the  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,  1958-1969.  From  1956  to  1958,  Mr. 


Nebeker  was  a  trial  attorney.  Internal  Secu- 
rity Division,  Espionage  and  Sabotage  Unit, 
at  the  Department  of  Justice.  From  1953  to 
1956,  he  was  correspondence  secretary  in 
the  Social  Office,  the  White  House,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Mr.  Nebeker  graduated  from  Weber  Col- 
lege (A.A.,  1950),  the  University  of  Utah 
(B.S.,  1953),  and  American  University  Law 
School  (J.D.,  1955).  He  served  in  the  United 
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States  National  Guard,  1948-1956.  Mr.  Ne- 
beker  was  born  April  23,  1930,  in  Salt  Lake 


City,  UT.  He  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  Arlington,  VA. 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week 

Proclamation 

September  11,  1987 


It's  a  great  pleasure,  as  always,  to  have 
you  here  to  join  me  in  commemorating  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  Many  of 
you  know  I  was  just  in  California,  and  every 
time  I  return  home  it  reinforces  a  deep 
appreciation  for  the  role  that  Hispanics 
have  played  in  developing  American  cul- 
ture. Of  course  there,  in  the  Golden  State, 
most  of  our  major  cities,  as  is  evident  by 
their  names,  were  originally  Spanish  settle- 
ments. Our  architecture  reflects  this;  it  can 
be  heard  in  the  music  that  we  listen  to  and 
the  art  we  enjoy  and  in  the  food  we  eat.  It's 
a  recognizable  part  of  a  way  of  life  of  which 
all  Calif omians  are  very  proud.  [Applause.] 
There's  a  Californian  here. 

California  is  only  one  of  the  many  States 
that  has  rich  Hispanic  traditions.  And  even 
those  States  that  were  not  originally  settled 
by  Spanish  immigrants  now  have  numerous 
Hispanic  residents.  Today  we  acknowledge 
the  many  contributions  made  by  Hispanics 
over  the  200  years  of  our  Republic  and  the 
role  Hispanics  continue  to  play.  As  we  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  our  Constitution, 
we  must  reflect  on  the  fact  that  this  great 
nation  of  ours  is  made  up  of  immigrants, 
immigrants  who  have  brought  their  culture, 
their  traditions,  and  their  values.  They  were 
attracted  to  this  nation  by  a  common  ele- 
ment: by  the  love  of  liberty  and  justice. 
And  I  can  proudly  say  that  nowhere  have  I 
seen  these  values  more  cherished  and  pro- 
tected as  they  are  by  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity. 

Hispanics  have  also  brought  with  them 
their  talents  and  aspirations,  as  is  witnessed 
in  the  people  joining  us  today.  We  have  a 
group  of  individuals  who  I  understand  will 
be  honored  at  another  function  as  outstand- 
ing Hispanic  media  professionals.  Having 
earned  my  living  in  the  media,  as  I  did,  and 
understanding  its  importance  in  the  shaping 


of  our  society,  I'd  like  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  those  being  honored.  Since  some 
of  them  are  present  in  the  audience,  I'd  like 
to  ask  them  to  please  stand  so  they  can 
receive  a  strong  round  of  applause.  Marta 
Casals  Istomin — [applause] — she  is  the  artis- 
tic director  of  the  Kennedy  Center;  Jose 
McMurray — [applause] — senior  producer  at 
National  Public  Radio;  Eduardo  Zavala — 
[applause] — ^founder  of  ZGS-TV  Produc- 
tions, and  Arturo  Villar — [applause] — ^pub- 
lisher of  Vista  magazine.  Congratulations, 
and  thank  you  all. 

Now,  we  also  have  in  the  audience  the 
DC  Council  of  Hispanic  Employment  Pro- 
gram Managers.  Where  are  you?  Oh, 
they're  holding  up  hands.  Well,  there,  two 
stood  up.  [Applause]  All  right.  Thank  you 
all.  Because  I  would  like  to  thank  them  for 
this  wonderful  poster  designed  by  Jesse  Al- 
mazan  commemorating  this  week.  And  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  join- 
ing us  today  and  for  your  valuable  work  in 
fostering  the  presence  and  role  of  Hispanics 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Your  commit- 
ment is  impressive.  I  applaud  this  important 
role  you  play  in  increasing  the  number  of 
Hispanics  in  the  Government. 

This  administration  remains  wholly  dedi- 
cated to  freedom  and  justice  for  all.  And 
don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  those  we 
nominate  to  high  positions,  especially  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  do  not  share  in  our  com- 
mitment to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
equality  that  all  Americans  hold  dear.  The 
highly  charged  rhetoric  that  is  coming  from 
the  ranks  of  those  opposing  Judge  Bork  is 
irrational  and  totally  unjustified.  Judge  Bork 
is  a  qualified,  highly  respected  judge.  He 
has  a  superior  intellect,  a  high  moral  char- 
acter, and  is  a  champion  of  individual  free- 
dom. Any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  is  pure 
politics — if  politics  can  be  pure.  [Laughter] 
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And  this  brings  me  to  this  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  increasing  the 
number  of  Hispanics  in  government.  I  have 
appointed  individuals  of  high  caliber  to 
serve  in  key  Federal  Government  positions, 
such  as  Katherine  Ortega,  United  States 
Treasurer,  and  Jose  Manuel  Casanova,  Di- 
rector of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  And  now  Fd  like  to  take  this  time  to 
announce  my  intention  to  nominate  Grace 
Hughes  as  Director  of  Community  Relations 
Services  at  the  Department  of  Justice.  And 
Fm  sure  you're  familiar  with  all  the  other 
appointees  throughout  the  executive 
branch.  They've  served  with  dignity  and 
courage  and  exemplify  the  hard  work  and 
commitment  found  in  Hispanic  Americans. 

The  great  achievements  of  all  these  indi- 
viduals, in  the  media  and  in  the  Federal 
Government,  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
young  Americans.  This  special  week  pro- 
vides the  rest  of  us  a  chance  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  for  contributions  that  are 
made  across  the  spectrum  of  American  life 
by  our  fellow  citizens  who  come  from  His- 
panic backgrounds.  It  allows  us  to  reflect  on 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  democracy, 
which  must  be  synonymous  with  opportuni- 


ty for  all  people. 

So,  I  will  now  sign  the  proclamation  des- 
ignating next  week  as  National  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week.  And  in  doing  so,  say  thank 
you,  gracias,  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

[At   this   point,    the   President  signed   the 
proclamation.] 

I  know  that  the  ceremony  is  over,  and 
you  want  to  get  back  in  the  shade,  and  I 
don't  blame  you.  But  I  can't  resist  telling 
you  that  standing  here  in  front  of  you  I 
often  wish  that  I  could  speak  in  that  lovely 
language.  I  wished  it  very  much  at  a  time 
when,  as  Governor  of  California,  I  was  rep- 
resenting the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  a  meeting  in  Mexico.  And  I  spoke  and 
then  sat  down  to  very  scattered  applause.  I 
was  embarrassed.  And  when  the  next  speak- 
er began  getting  applause  at  almost  every 
sentence,  I  had  to  hide  my  embarrassment 
and  started  to  applaud  louder  and  longer 
than  anyone  else — ^until  our  Ambassador 
leaned  over  and  said,  "I  wouldn't  do  that  if 
I  were  you.  He's  interpreting  your  speech." 
[Laughter]  Thank  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  a.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 


Proclamation  5701 — National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week,  1987 
September  11,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

During  National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week, 
all  Americans  can  recognize,  honor,  and 
celebrate  the  rich  and  diverse  contributions 
Hispanic  Americans  have  made  to  our  land 
ever  since  the  exploration  and  settlement  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

People  of  Hispanic  culture  have  been 
present  in  the  Americas  from  early  times 
and  have  exerted  much  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  United  States.  Hispanic 
explorers  helped  open  the  New  World,  dis- 
cover its  resources,  and  found  its  new  na- 
tions, including  parts  of  our  own.  Explorers 
such  as  Coronado  in  the  16th  century  trav- 


eled throughout  the  present-day  United 
States,  and  Spaniards  settled  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  long  before  Jamestown  was 
founded.  The  founding  of  missions  and  pre- 
sidios in  California  was  simultaneous  with 
the  American  Revolution;  and  when  the 
new  United  States  had  won,  thanks  in  part 
to  Spanish  help,  Te  Deum  masses  of  thanks- 
giving were  celebrated  in  those  missions, 
just  as  throughout  all  Spanish  colonies.  In 
the  19th  century,  the  vision  of  liberty  in- 
spired countless  brave  Latin  Americans  to 
fight  for  independence  for  their  countries. 
Today,  Hispanics  carry  on  the  dream  of 
freedom  throughout  the  hemisphere,  and 
democracy  is  enjoying  a  broad  resurgence. 
The  Spanish  names  bestowed  on  so  many 
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of  our  cities,  towns,  States,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  lakes — Los  Angeles,  Sacramento, 
Guadalupe,  Colorado,  Sierra  Nevada,  for  in- 
stance— ^remind  us  daily  that  the  values  of 
Hispanic  Americans,  such  as  devotion  to 
church,  family,  work,  and  community, 
helped  settle  our  frontiers  and  build  our 
future.  Hispanic  Americans  have  served  and 
sacrificed  time  and  again  in  the  Armed 
Forces  to  keep  our  Nation  free.  Hispanic 
cultural  heritage  is  a  constant  source  of  en- 
richment for  our  country,  and  Hispanic 
Americans  are  a  source  of  close  ties  to  the 
nations  of  Central  and  South  America. 

America's  Hispanic  heritage  is  an  indel- 
ible and  invaluable  part  of  our  history  and  a 
vital  part  of  the  creative  forces  that  are 
shaping  our  future. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  Hispanic  Americans,  the  Congress, 
by  Joint  Resolution  approved  September  17, 
1968  (Public  Law  90-498),  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  annu- 


ally a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
including  September  15  and  16  as  National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Sep- 
tember 13,  1987,  as  National  Hispanic  Her- 
itage Week,  in  recognition  of  the  Hispanic 
individuals,  families,  and  communities  who 
enrich  our  national  life.  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  especially  edu- 
cators, to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  11th  day  of  Sept.,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:34  p.m.,  September  11,  1987] 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Situation  in  Nicaragua 
September  12,  1987 


This  Wednesday,  all  across  America,  well 
be  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
document  that  has  brought  freedom  and 
hope  to  so  many  millions:  the  United  States 
Constitution.  At  1:50  on  Wednesday,  I  will 
lead  a  nationwide  Pledge  of  Allegiance  that 
will  be  broadcast  live,  giving  all  Americans 
a  chance  to  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
document  that's  been  called  the  greatest 
act  of  political  genius  in  history.  On  Thurs- 
day ril  be  in  Philadelphia,  participating  in 
the  celebration  organized  by  "We  the 
People." 

As  we  reflect  on  our  Constitution  this 
week,  we  must  seek  to  further  its  purpose 
here  at  home  and  all  across  the  world.  The 
cause  of  freedom  is  America's  cause.  And 
one  of  the  most  exciting  movements  in  this 
direction  during  the  past  10  years  has  been 
in  Latin  America,  where  over  90  percent  of 
the  people  are  now  living  under  democratic 
rule.  It  was  my  privilege  earlier  this  week 
to  speak  with  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  John 


Paul  II,  on  our  mutual  concern  about  peace 
and  freedom  in  Latin  America. 

And  yet,  for  all  the  progress  in  this 
region,  one  country,  Nicaragua,  and  its  3 
million  inhabitants  have  seen  that  dream  of 
freedom  trampled.  Many  Americans  have 
learned  over  the  last  few  months  what  has 
really  been  happening  in  Nicaragua:  how  a 
democratic  revolution  was  betrayed;  how  a 
tiny  elite  has  been  creating  a  totalitarian, 
Marxist-Leninist  dictatorship  to  satisfy  their 
own  personal  lust  for  power  and  to  give  the 
Soviet  Union  a  beachhead  on  the  mainland 
of  this  continent — only  2,000  miles  from  the 
Texas  border,  a  clear  national  security 
threat. 

Yet  despite  all  the  repression  and  Soviet 
intervention,  the  people  of  Nicaragua  still 
cling  to  their  dream  of  freedom.  In  the  best 
tradition  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  they 
formed  a  democratic  resistance  against  tyr- 
anny, one  of  the  largest  peasant  armies  in 
the  world,  with  more  than  17,000  freedom 
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fighters  called  contras.  And  as  the  contras 
have  grown  stronger,  the  Communist 
regime  has  grown  shakier. 

So,  under  increasing  pressure,  the  Com- 
munist leader  Daniel  Ortega  recently 
signed,  at  a  summit  of  Central  American 
leaders,  a  peace  plan  that  pledged  his  gov- 
ernment to  democratic  reform,  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  free  elections.  We  wel- 
come the  Guatemala  plan,  but  it  falls  short 
of  the  safeguards  for  democracy  and  our 
national  security  contained  in  the  bipartisan 
plan  I  worked  out  with  the  congressional 
leadership.  That  is  why,  as  Secretary  Shultz 
said  earlier  this  week,  there  should  be  no 
uncertainty  about  our  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  the  contras.  It  is  their  effort  that 
has  made  the  peace  initiative  possible.  At 
the  appropriate  moment,  I  intend  to  put 
forth  a  $270  million  request  for  contra  aid 
over  8  months — 18  months,  I  should  say. 

As  Secretary  Shultz  also  spelled  out,  the 
Sandinista  regime  has  a  long  way  to  go  in 
living  up  to  its  pledge  of  democratic 
reform.  Only  8  days  after  signing  the  peace 
agreement,  Sandinista  police  used  attack 
dogs,  night  sticks,  electric  cattle  prods,  and 
government-organized  mobs  to  break  up  a 
peaceful  demonstration  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Coordinadora.  So,  too,  the  6  in- 
dependent Nicaraguan  political  parties  have 
called  efforts  by  the  Communists  to  manip- 
ulate the  National  Reconciliation  Commis- 


sion set  up  under  the  plan  "a  Sandinista 
maneuver  to  fool  the  international  public." 
They  accused  the  Sandinistas  of  "violating 
the  spirit  of  the  Guatemala  agreements." 
And  this  week  we  learned  that  Daniel 
Ortega  will  be  in  Moscow  on  November 
7th,  the  date  the  Central  American  peace 
plan  is  to  go  into  effect,  celebrating  with  his 
Soviet  allies  the  anniversary  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik revolution. 

What  the  world  wants  from  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  real  democratic  reforms,  real  signs 
of  freedom,  such  as  reopening  the  newspa- 
per La  Prensa,  but  not  censoring  its  copy  or 
denying  it  newsprint.  La  Prensa  and  other 
publications  must  be  free  to  report,  so  must 
the  independent  radio  stations  and  TV. 
Freedom  of  religion  must  be  respected.  The 
Sandinistas  have  said  they  will  allow  three 
exiled  priests  to  return,  but  what  of  the 
thousands  of  other  exiles?  Return  is  not 
enough;  they  must  be  free  to  minister,  live, 
and  organize  politically  without  intimida- 
tion. Genuine  free  political  competition 
must  be  permitted.  The  secret  police,  with 
their  neighborhood  block  committees,  must 
be  abolished  and  all  foreign  advisers  sent 
home.  The  Sandinistas  should  know  that 
America  and  the  world  are  watching. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Mervyn  LeRoy 
September  13,  1987 


Mervyn  LeRoy  was  a  special  part  of  our 
lives.  It  was  he  who  introduced  us,  and  he 
was  always  a  precious  friend.  In  fact,  we 
always  referred  to  him  as  our  Cupid. 

Mervyn  LeRoy  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  entertainment  industry,  responsible  for 
some  of  the  finest  motion  pictures  ever.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  directors  and  pro- 
ducers of  all  time,  knowing  exactly  how  a 
scene  should  be  and  knowing  just  what  to 
say  to  get  his  actors  to  make  it  right.  He 


was  dedicated  to  his  profession  and  brought 
unmatched  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  ev- 
erything he  did.  He  achieved  excellence 
and  earned  the  respect  and  affection  of  ev- 
eryone he  worked  with. 

We  loved  him  and  will  miss  him  very 
much.  His  warmth  and  goodness  will  live  in 
our  hearts  forever.  We  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Kitty,  and  to  their 
children. 
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Statement  on  the  Proposed  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Forces 
Treaty 

September  14,  1987 


I  have  directed  the  U.S.  INF  negotiator  in 
the  nuclear  and  space  talks  at  Geneva  to 
present  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  today's  meet- 
ing of  the  INF  negotiating  group  our  pro- 
posal for  implementing  a  double  global  zero 
treaty,  eliminating  all  U.S.  and  Soviet 
ground-based  INF  missiles.  Our  negotiator 
will  also  present  an  inspection  protocol 
which  details  the  procedures  which  we  con- 
sider necessary  to  effectively  verify  compli- 
ance with  the  treaty. 

The  draft  we  are  presenting  is  a  logical 
progression  from  a  draft  text  designed  to 
reduce  INF  missiles  to  a  specified  level  to  a 
draft  treaty  which  would  eliminate  an 
entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  missiles.  Key 
elements  of  our  proposal  to  implement  the 
double  global  zero  outcome  include: 

— the  elimination  of  all  U.S.  and  Soviet 
INF  missiles  and  launchers — longer  range 
INF  missiles  and  launchers  would  be  elimi- 
nated within  3  years;  shorter  range  within  1 
year; 

— a  ban  on  the  modernization,  produc- 
tion, or  flight  testing  of  any  INF  missile 
system; 

— a  comprehensive  and  effective  verifica- 
tion regime  tailored  to  a  double  global  zero 
outcome. 

I  have  always  made  clear  my  firm  belief 
that  not  having  a  treaty  is  better  than 
having    one    which    cannot    be    effectively 


verified.  Accordingly,  we  are  proposing  the 
most  stringent  verification  regime  of  any 
arms  control  agreement  in  history.  The 
most  effective  verification  possible  is  vital 
to  ensure  that  an  INF  agreement  makes  a 
lasting  contribution  to  peace  and  stability. 
We  will  not  settle  for  anything  less. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  our  efforts 
to  remove  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  INF 
missiles.  NATO  resolve  to  deploy  U.S.  INF 
missiles  to  counter  this  unprovoked  Soviet 
threat,  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  historic  agreement  which  is 
now  within  reach.  Difficult  issues  remain  to 
be  resolved,  including  verification.  We  have 
presented  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
verification  regime.  The  Soviets  have  said 
they  agree  in  principle  with  a  number  of 
our  verification  requirements  but  have  yet 
to  provide  some  key  details.  Further,  some 
of  the  details  they  have  provided  have  not 
met  the  test  of  ensuring  verification  and 
confidence  in  compliance. 

It  is  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  now  to  dem- 
onstrate whether  it  shares  our  determina- 
tion to  conclude  a  treaty  eliminating  all  U.S. 
and  Soviet  INF  missiles.  And  I  also  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  down  to  seri- 
ous business  with  us,  as  well,  in  completing 
an  agreement  on  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  arms. 


Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  as 
Secretary  of  Transportation 
September  14,  1987 


Dear  Elizabeth: 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  accept 
your  resignation  as  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. For  six  and  a  half  years  you  have  dedi- 
cated yourself  to  the  goals  of  this  Adminis- 
tration and  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
American  people.  You  were  there  at  the 


beginning  of  our  "New  Beginning."  And 
your  impact  on  these  momentous  times  has 
been  lasting. 

Because  of  your  personal  emphasis  on 
transportation  safety,  it  is  now  a  national 
priority.  Countless  lives  have  been  saved 
and    crippling   injuries    prevented    on   our 
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highways,  railroads,  and  in  the  air  because 
of  your  leadership.  Drunk  driving  is  declin- 
ing and  seat  belt  use  is  increasing,  drugs 
and  alcohol  have  been  declared  off  limits  to 
transportation,  and  vigilance  over  our  air 
system  has  never  been  greater.  We  have 
increased  competition  in  industries  that  for 
years  were  stifled  by  government  regula- 
tion during  a  time  when  travel  has  never 
been  safer. 

I  also  appreciate  your  leadership  in 
making  the  Department  of  Transportation 
the  first  civilian  agency  to  undertake 
random  drug  testing  to  assure  a  drug-free 
workplace. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  the  challenge 
of  making  government  respond  to  the  con- 
servative mandate  of  1980.  You  have  been 
invaluable  in  that  struggle.  As  our  economic 
recovery  program  has  sparked  growth  in 
transportation,  you  have  taken  a  number  of 
major  initiatives  to  assure  that  we  fully 
meet  the  demands  of  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion. 

You  made  Conrail  the  flagship  of  privat- 
ization in  the  United  States.  You  transferred 
National  and  Dulles  Airports  to  a  Regional 
Authority,  something  other  transportation 
planners  had  tried  and  failed  to  achieve  on 
at  least  eight  occasions  since  1949.  And  in 
case  anyone  doubted  the  potential  of  Amer- 
ican entrepreneurial  know-how,  under  your 
leadership  an  entirely  new  space-based  in- 
dustry has  been  created  to  launch  commer- 
cial satellites,  thus  competing  with  the 
French,  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians.  All 
this — and  much,  much  more — is  on  the 
record. 

Elizabeth,  I  will  miss  you  at  the  Cabinet 
table  and  in  the  inner  councils  of  govern- 
ment. But  I  understand  your  decision  to 
leave  and  believe  the  reasons  behind  it  will 
strike  a  chord  with  everyone  who  values 
the  very  human  emotions  that  underlie 
public  life  at  its  finest. 

Nancy  joins  me  in  expressing  our  grati- 
tude, our  friendship,  and  our  wish  that  God 
will  bless  you  and  Bob  as  together  you  con- 
front the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


September  14,  1987 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

After  considerable  soul-searching,  I  have 
decided  to  submit  my  resignation  as  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  effective  October  1, 
1987.  As  you  can  imagine,  I  have  not 
reached  this  decision  lightly.  Only  a  com- 
pelling reason — the  need  to  elect  a  succes- 
sor who  can  build  on  your  Administration's 
remarkable  record  of  achievement — has 
persuaded  me  to  leave  office  at  this  time. 
For  over  twenty  years,  public  service  has 
been  my  greatest  satisfaction. 

But  I  learned  long  ago  that  public  life  is 
full  of  private  choices.  I  have  chosen  to 
devote  all  my  time  and  energies  to  my  hus- 
band's campaign  for  the  Presidency,  not 
only  because  Bob  needs  me  but  because  I 
believe  the  American  people  need  Bob. 

It  has  been  a  rare  privilege,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  serve  these  past  six  and  a  half 
years,  first  as  a  Member  of  your  Senior 
White  House  Staff  and  more  recently  as 
part  of  the  Cabinet  family.  I  have  never 
forgotten  your  instructions  early  in  1981  to 
disregard  what  would  be  politically  popular 
when  making  policy,  and  to  concentrate  in- 
stead on  what  conscience  and  intellect 
deem  right  for  the  American  people. 

Inspired  by  that  principle,  we  have 
worked  to  redefine  the  relationship  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  people:  getting 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  business 
of  running  railroads  and  airports,  paving 
avenues  into  space  for  commercial  entre- 
preneurs and  eliminating  economic  regula- 
tion while  strengthening  safety  oversight. 
Most  Americans  today  are  freer  than  ever 
before  to  travel  where  and  how  they  will  at 
less  cost,  while  during  the  last  three  years 
we  have  compiled  the  best  safety  record  in 
history. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nities you  have  given  me.  I  leave  with  great 
admiration  for  you  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  and 
with  great  respect  for  the  leadership  you 
continue  to  give  our  country.  Your  Adminis- 
tration will  be  remembered  as   a  turning 
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point  in  American  life.  Thank  you  for  allow-         Sincerely, 
ing  me  to  play  a  part. 


Elizabeth 


Remarks  at  the  Swearing-in  Ceremony  for  James  H.  Billington  as 
Librarian  of  Congress 
September  14,  1987 


We  can  all  be  grateful  for  such  beautiful 
edifices  as  this.  These  buildings  are  treas- 
ures, and  each  of  them,  in  its  own  way,  is  a 
monument  to  freedom.  Certainly  that's  true 
of  this  building,  the  crown  jewel  of  the  larg- 
est repository  of  information  in  the  world. 

It  was  my  honor  a  few  years  ago  to  have 
helped  dedicate  the  Madison  Building.  This 
structure,  of  course,  is  named  for  Thomas 
Jefferson,  author  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, champion  of  human  freedom, 
and  third  President  of  the  United  States. 
Jefferson  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  people, 
but  he  knew  that  the  success  of  that  experi- 
ment begun  on  July  4th,  1976  [1776],  de- 
pended on  an  informed  citizenry.  "If  a 
nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free  in  a 
state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be."  Jefferson  wrote 
that.  It's  fitting  then  that  this  Library  of 
Congress — this  great  clearinghouse  for 
ideas,  knowledge,  and  culture — is  open  to 
every  citizen.  Nearly  2V2  million  people  vis- 
ited this  library  last  year.  It's  one  of  the 
great  institutions  of  our  nation,  reflecting 
the  values  and  openness  of  a  free  society. 

Today  it's  a  pleasure  to  assign  the  stew- 
ardship of  this  institution  to  one  of  this  na- 
tion's most  respected  intellectuals.  Dr. 
James  Billington,  I  am  certain,  will  continue 
the  magnificent  job  done  here  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  by  his  predecessor.  Dr. 
Daniel  Boorstin.  And  let  me  add  that  I 
think  this  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Boorstin  for  his  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion. Dr.  Boorstin  did  much  to  ensure  that 
the  people  as  well  as  government  officials 
receive  full  benefit  of  this  national  treasure. 
Dr.  Billington  will  build  on  this  tradition. 

Jim  has  had  a  lifelong  love  of  books.  He 
stands  here  today  because  of  an  apprecia- 
tion for  scholarship  instilled  in  him  by  a 
father  who  never  went  to  college,  but  who 


filled  his  home  with  books  bought  second- 
hand to  save  the  family's  limited  funds. 
Much  to  his  father's  credit,  Jim  Billington 
received  a  scholarship  to  attend  Princeton 
University,  from  which  he  holds  a  B.A. 
degree.  He  went  on  to  receive  his  doctorate 
of  philosophy  as  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford 
University.  By  the  way,  he  speaks  eight  lan- 
guages. Throughout  a  distinguished  career. 
Dr.  Billington  has  combined  his  love  of 
scholarship  with  a  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice, because  he  believes  that  scholarship 
and  freedom  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  this  library  and  throughout  our  coun- 
try one  will  find  books  and  publications  on 
almost  every  subject  and  from  almost  every 
point  of  view.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
wanted  it  that  way.  They  trusted  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  make  judgments  for  them- 
selves. "When  truth  and  error  have  fair- 
play,"  Ben  Franklin  once  wrote,  "the 
former  is  always  an  overmatch  for  the 
latter."  Competition,  then,  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  free  society.  It  is  not  vital  just  for 
commerce  and  industry  but  also  an  energiz- 
ing force  in  the  arena  of  ideas.  There's  a 
creative  genius  that  is  unleashed  when 
people  are  free.  Restrict  information  and 
you  restrict  the  potential  of  the  nation. 
Limit  public  debate  and  you  limit  the  dyna- 
mism of  liberty. 

Dr.  Billington  will  now  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  overseeing  the  world's  largest  li- 
brary, which  includes  a  collection  of  84  mil- 
lion items,  535  miles  of  shelves,  and  a  staff 
of  more  than  5,000.  During  a  time  of  neces- 
sary budget  restraint,  this  will  not  be  an 
easy  task.  The  challenge,  as  Dr.  Boorstin 
will  testify,  is  not  just  administering  this  in- 
stitution but  ensuring  that  its  vast  resources 
are  put  to  maximum  use  for  the  benefit  of 
government,   academia,   business,   and   the 
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people  themselves.  The  Library  of  Congress 
was  founded  with  a  $5,000  appropriation  in 
1800.  It  has  grown  with  the  country,  and  it 
is  an  important  part  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Dr.  Billington,  I  know  you'll  keep  this  in- 
stitution the  vital  center  of  scholarship  and 
ideas  that  it  was  intended  to  be.  We  entrust 


you  with  this  great  national  resource,  Dr. 
Billington,  and  are  proud  to  have  you  as 
America's  librarian.  Thank  you,  and  God 
bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  a.m.  in 
the  Great  Hall  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Remarks  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business 
September  14,  1987 


Secretary  Bowen  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, before  we  begin,  I  have  a  brief  an- 
nouncement. Today,  at  my  direction.  Am- 
bassador Mike  Glitman,  our  INF  negotiator, 
placed  on  the  negotiating  table  in  Geneva 
our  new  draft  treaty  calling  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  U.S.  and  Soviet  ground-based  INF 
missiles.  This  new  step  by  the  U.S.  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  recently 
agreed  to  my  original  proposal  to  ban  this 
entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  missiles. 

Ambassador  Glitman  also  presented  to 
the  Soviet  Union  today  a  protocol  to  our 
draft  treaty  that  calls  for  the  most  stringent 
verification  regime  of  any  arms  control 
agreement  in  history.  This  reflects  my  long- 
standing insistence  that  the  most  effective 
verification  possible  is  needed  in  order  to 
ensure  that  an  INF  agreement  marks  a  last- 
ing contribution  to  our  efforts  to  build  a 
safer  peace,  and  I  will  not  settle  for  any- 
thing less. 

In  short,  our  new  proposal  calls  for  elimi- 
nating all  U.S.  and  Soviet  INF  missiles  and 
launchers  within  3  years;  a  ban  on  modern- 
izing, producing,  or  flight  testing  any  INF 
missile  system;  a  comprehensive  verification 
regime  tailored  to  a  double  global  zero  out- 
come. And  with  these  new  actions  taken  up 
by  the  U.S.,  it's  now  up  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  demonstrate  whether  or  not  it  truly 
wants  to  conclude  a  treaty  eliminating  this 
class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  missiles.  With  regard 
to  verification,  I  have  to  tell  you,  I'm  not 
exactly  a  linguist,  but  in  my  most  recent 
meeting  with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev, 
I  had  mastered  a  phrase,  a  proverb,  indeed, 
in  Russian:  Dovorey  no  provorey;  it  means 


trust  but  verify.  [Laughter] 

Well,  now  to  the  business  at  hand.  I 
always  try  to  keep  my  remarks  short,  and 
will  today.  Although,  when  I  run  over,  I  like 
to  remember  something  President  Eisen- 
hower once  said.  "One  good  thing  about 
being  President,"  he  said  is,  "nobody  can 
tell  you  when  to  sit  down."  [Laughter]  But 
it's  a  pleasure  being  here  at  this  meeting  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Business.  Since  its 
founding  20  short  years  ago,  the  alliance  has 
been  an  American  leader  in  addressing  a 
tragedy  that  concerns  all  of  us:  structural 
unemployment. 

Never  has  your  leadership  been  more  ef- 
fective than  in  the  last  6  years.  With  Bill 
Kolberg  as  your  president  and  now  with 
John  Clendenin  as  your  chairman,  you're 
spearheading  our  country's  first  public-pri- 
vate partnership  to  prepare  for  the  future 
Americans  who  thought  they  had  no  future: 
the  Job  Training  Partnership.  It's  easy  to 
forget  today  that  when  we  came  into  office 
Federal  job  programs  had  become  a  nation- 
al scandal.  For  40  years  government-spon- 
sored training  had  achieved  little  more  than 
to  give  leaf-raking  a  bad  name. 

One  study  in  the  late  sixties  found  that 
the  programs  of  that  period  had  "not 
helped  business  find  qualified  employees, 
and  the  largest  percent  of  businesses  said 
this  was  because  training  was  given  in  the 
wrong  skills."  "It  was  impossible,"  a  follow- 
up  study  found,  "to  track  individual  trainees 
through  the  system;  information  on  the  po- 
tential labor  market  was  inadequate;  the 
management  system  was  bloated  with  sala- 
ried staff."  Well,  if  anything,  matters  got 
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worse  after  that.  The  CETA  program  of  the 
seventies  didn't  settle  on  mere  incompe- 
tence; it  added  corruption.  In  many  cities, 
CETA  positions  were  parceled  out  as  politi- 
cal patronage.  And  CETA  spent  millions  on 
such  worthy  projects  as  building  an  artificial 
rock  for  rock  climbers  to  practice  on. 

The  worst-hit  victims  of  these  federally 
financed  fiascos  were  the  trainees  them- 
selves. Most  genuinely  needed  the  simple 
but  basic  skills  of  showing  up  punctually, 
performing  a  task  that  others  valued,  doing 
it  well,  and  getting  it  done  on  time.  Instead, 
they  got  laxly  supervised  make-work.  The 
message  came  through  loud  and  clear  that 
honest  effort  will  not  be  honestly  rewarded. 

Well,  thanks  to  you,  all  this  has  changed. 
When  we  came  into  office,  we  took  one 
look  at  this  mess  and  said  it  had  to  stop.  We 
said  that  it  wasn't  enough  to  get  better 
managers  and  stricter  accountants;  we 
wanted  a  revolution  in  approach.  The  Good 
Book  tells  us  that  excessive  pride  is  a  deadly 
sin. 

Well,  the  failing  in  these  programs  started 
with  government's  excessive  pride.  For  five 
decades  every  Federal  training  effort  had 
been  run  by  government,  because  govern- 
ment believed  it  knew  what  was  best  for 
the  unemployed  and  for  the  businesses  that 
would  hire  them.  I've  always  thought  that 
the  common  sense  and  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment were  summed  up  in  a  sign  they  used 
to  have  hanging  on  that  gigantic  Hoover 
Dam.  It  said,  "Government  property.  Do 
not  remove."  [Laughter] 

Well,  we  said  it  was  time  to  bring  the 
grace  of  humility  to  this  prideful  city.  So, 
we  turned  to  you.  With  your  help  and  guid- 
ance, the  Job  Training  Partnership  is  busi- 
ness-run and  locally  run,  not  Washington- 
nm.  And  unlike  all  the  many  programs 
before  it,  and  despite  so  many  voices  saying 
when  we  started  that  business  would  not 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  helping  the  unem- 
ployed, you  met  the  challenge.  The  hard-to- 
employ  are  getting  trained.  They're  getting 
placed.  They're  keeping  good  jobs  with 
good  pay  in  good  companies.  They  have 
reclaimed  the  American  dream. 

And  they're  not  alone.  Not  everyone 
needs  special  job  training,  but  everyone  is 
part  of  a  growing  economy.  In  November 
America    will    set    a    record:    the    longest 


peacetime  economic  expansion  in  our  busi- 
ness cycle  history — 59  straight  months  of 
growth.  Never  before  has  this  happened. 
After  a  decade-long  roller  coaster  ride 
down  in  the  seventies,  the  American  family 
once  more  has  seen  its  income  rising 
strongly  and  steadily  since  our  recovery 
began.  And  the  net  worth  of  American 
households — assets  minus  liabilities — has 
been  growing  right  in  line  with  income. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  the  rich  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  No,  in  fact,  if 
you  include  pension  and  Social  Security 
rights,  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  has 
steadily  narrowed,  and  we  expect  this  to 
continue. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  blacks  lagged 
behind  others  as  others  advanced,  but  in 
the  last  5  years,  black  employment  has  shot 
forward  twice  as  fast  as  white  employment. 
Since  1982  the  real  income  of  black  families 
has  increased  almost  40  percent  faster  than 
white  family  income,  and  the  share  of  black 
families  in  the  highest  income  brackets  is 
up  by  over  70  percent.  This  August  the 
percentage  of  blacks  employed  was  the 
highest  on  record,  as  was  the  percentage  of 
all  Americans  employed.  Economics  colum- 
nist Warren  Brookes  looked  at  this  record 
and  concluded  that  "on  every  front — jobs, 
income,  even  household  wealth — this,  1981 
through  1986,  has  been  the  best  5  economic 
years  in  black  history."  Yes,  we  still  have 
some  distance  to  go,  but  our  economic  poli- 
cies are  the  headwaters  from  which  eco- 
nomic justice  for  black  Americans  will,  like 
a  great  river,  flow. 

Yes,  all  of  America  has  come  a  long  way 
from  the  "malaise"  days  of  the  late  seven- 
ties. And  while  getting  here  wasn't  easy,  it 
was  simple.  We  simply  got  government — 
with  all  its  failures  and  reasons  "why  it  can't 
be  done" — out  of  the  way  and  let  the  Amer- 
ican people  take  a  crack  at  putting  things 
right.  Now,  I  know  that  many  still  look  at 
our  cuts  in  taxes  and  regulations  and  scoff. 
Sometimes  they  dismiss  the  strong  economy 
as  a  sign  of  my  luck  and  then  keep  right  on 
with  their  old  talk  of  new  programs  and 
more  spending.  Well,  maybe  they  ought  to 
take  a  moment  to  look  at  the  facts.  I  know 
that  may  come  as  a  surprising  suggestion  to 
many  of  our  critics.  I'm  not  saying  they're 
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hostile  to  the  facts,  just  apathetic  about 
them. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
examined  the  facts  in  the  major  industrial 
economies  of  the  world.  Their  conclusion: 
More  government,  beyond  a  point,  really 
does  mean  less  growth.  As  the  chamber's 
chief  economist,  Richard  Rahn,  concluded: 
"For  many  countries  economic  growth  rates 
significantly  decline  and  unemployment 
rates  begin  to  increase  when  total  govern- 
ment spending  exceeds  the  range  of  15  to 
30  percent  of  gross  national  product."  Well, 
today  the  United  States  is  around  35  per- 
cent, and  that's  why  Fm  determined  that 
the  way  to  close  the  budget  deficit  is  not  by 
raising  the  American  people's  taxes  but  by 
cutting  the  Federal  Government's  spend- 
ing. 

I've  talked  a  great  deal  in  these  last  few 
months  about  an  Economic  Bill  of  Rights 
for  America,  including  a  line-item  veto  and 
a  balanced  budget  amendment.  And  if  Con- 
gress isn't  ready  to  do  what's  right,  I'm 
ready  to  take  the  message  to  our  State  legis- 
latures. Before  the  decade  is  out,  we  owe  it 
to  our  children  to  see  to  it  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  in- 
cludes a  balanced  budget  amendment.  I 
feel  so  strongly  about  this,  because  I  believe 
that  we  have  it  within  our  power  to  contin- 
ue an  era  of  unprecedented  growth  that 
will  transform  America's  future  and  the 
world's.  In  industry  after  industry,  America 
can  lead  mankind  into  the  21st  century.  As 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  recently: 
"In  every  part  of  the  country,  innovative 
companies  are  putting  to  rest  the  popular 
misconception  that  the  United  States  is 
deindustrializing. " 

Our  determination  to  lower  tax  rates  and 
increase  incentives  is  paying  off.  Invest- 
ment as  a  share  of  overall  economic  activity 
has  risen  since  our  recovery  began  and  is 
now  one-sixth  of  gross  national  product, 
even  while  in  Europe  and  Japan  the  invest- 
ment rates  have  been  falling.  And  this  in- 
vestment is  ushering  in  a  new  American 
industrial  age.  But  some  would  end  this 
new  age  of  opportunity  before  it  ever 
begins.  In  the  next  few  weeks  in  Washing- 
ton, you  will  see  the  challenge  before  us. 
On  one  side,  you'll  find  those  who  support 
what  used  to  be  called  Reaganomics.   Of 


course,  our  critics  stopped  calling  policies 
Reaganomics  when  our  policies  started  to 
work.  On  the  other  side,  you'll  find,  if  I  may 
coin  a  phrase,  pit  bull  economics.  It  may 
look  harmless,  but  let  it  loose  and  it'll  tear 
America's  future  apart  with  higher  taxes, 
new  and  costly  programs,  and  protectionist 
trade  policies.  It's  dangerous. 

I  can't  help  but  interject  here  about  the 
fellow  that  knocked  on  another  man's  door, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  door,  said,  "Do 
you  own  a  black  pit  bull?"  And  the  fellow 
said  "Yes."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  have  to  tell 
you  it's  dead."  He  said,  "What  do  you  mean 
it's  dead?  What  happened?"  And  he  says, 
"My  Pekinese  killed  it."  [Laughter]  He  says, 
"Your  Pekinese  killed  it?  How?"  He  said, 
"It  got  stuck  in  his  throat."  [Laughter] 

Our  opponents  talk  about  the  trade  defi- 
cit and  saving  American  jobs,  particularly  in 
manufacturing,  even  though  the  foremost 
authority  on  job  creation  and  loss  has  re- 
ported that  "in  statistically  significant  terms 
we  haven't  eliminated  a  single  manufactur- 
ing job"  in  more  than  two  decades.  Some 
manufacturing  industries  are  down,  but 
others  are  up.  And  in  fact,  throughout  the 
economy,  in  all  sectors,  we  have  created  a 
record  13^/^  million  jobs  in  the  last  5  years. 
And  industrial  production  is  surging  strong- 
ly forward. 

But  the  issue  here  is  not  over  jobs  or 
family  income.  We  know  how  to  create 
more  jobs  and  better  incomes — the  way 
we've  been  doing  it.  We  must  have  compas- 
sion for  those  workers  who  have  been  dis- 
placed as  their  industries  have  become 
more  efficient.  We  must  help  them  develop 
new  skills  and  find  new  lines  of  work.  We 
have  proposals  to  do  this  before  Congress, 
and  you've  been  leading  the  way  in  this 
area,  too.  But  that's  not  the  issue  here  in 
Washington.  No,  the  issue  is  control.  Should 
Washington  have  more  control,  or  should 
the  American  people? 

Well,  let  me  be  clear,  I'm  not  questioning 
motives.  Many  fine  and  well-meaning 
people  still  believe  that  control  is  best  and 
most  wisely  held  in  the  hands  of  our  central 
government.  The  way  they  talk  about 
American  people,  I  find  myself  remember- 
ing a  story  I  once  heard  about  a  great  base- 
ball manager,  Frankie  Frisch.  One  day  he 
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sent  a  rookie  out  to  play  center  field.  The 
rookie  dropped  the  first  flyball  that  was  hit 
to  him,  let  a  grounder  go  between  his  feet, 
and  when  he  did  get  his  hands  on  the  ball 
he  threw  it  to  the  wrong  base.  Frankie 
stormed  out  of  the  dugout,  grabbed  his 
glove  and  said,  "Fll  show  you  how  to  play 
this  position."  And  the  next  batter  slammed 
a  drive  right  over  second  base.  Frankie 
came  in  on  it,  missed  it  completely,  and  fell 
down  when  he  tried  to  chase  it.  He  threw 
down  his  glove  and  yelled  at  the  rookie, 
"You Ve  got  center  field  so  loused  up 
nobody  can  play  it."  [Laughter] 

Well,  that's  how  many  critics  may  think, 
but  in  choosing  between  big  government 
and  the  American  people,  Fm  old-fash- 
ioned. I  stand  with  the  men  who  wrote  the 
glorious  Constitution  whose  200th  birthday 
we  celebrate  this  week.  I  put  my  trust  in 
the  people.  In  the  months  ahead  and  in  the 
battles  to  reduce  Federal  spending,  prevent 
destructive  protectionism,  keep  taxes  down, 
well  decide  whether  the  American  econo- 
my will  retain  the  vitality  that  gives  our 
future  so  much  promise.  I  hope  I'll  have 
your  support  in  these  battles. 

Let  me  mention  one  area  in  particular 
that  I  know  you  care  about  and  where  the 
central  issue  is,  once  again,  Washington's 
control:  welfare  reform.  Twenty-three  years 
ago,  Washington  launched  a  War  on  Pover- 
ty. Poverty  won.  [Laughter]  But  from  that 
failure,  we  learned  many  lessons  about  pov- 
erty and  getting  out  of  it.  We  learned  that 
work  should  be  more  rewarding  than  wel- 
fare, because  work  is  the  only  genuine  path 
to  self-respect  and  independence.  We 
learned  that  welfare  should  sustain  and  not 
disrupt  families,  because  intact,  self-reliant 
families  are  the  best  antipoverty  insurance 
ever  devised.  And  we  learned  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  doesn't  really  know  how 
to  apply  these  and  other  lessons  to  the  day- 
to-day  problems  of  the  welfare  family  that's 
trying  to  lift  itself  up. 

Successful  reforms  have  been,  virtually 
without  exception,  those  that  were  home- 
grown in  State  capitals,  cities,  and  neighbor- 
hoods. And  that's  why  we  propose  to  allow 
expanded  experimentation  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  Experiments  that  work  will  be 
tested  more  broadly.  This  is  just  plain 
common  sense,  and  yet  there  are  those  who 


believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  once  again  parachute  a  single  set  of 
reforms  on  the  Nation.  The  history  of  just 
one  more  reform  from  Washington  is  bleak. 

For  example,  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
an  idea  here  to  replace  welfare  with  what 
amounted  to  a  guaranteed  minimum 
income.  We  were  told  that  this  would  cure 
the  problems  in  the  system.  And  among 
other  things,  it  was  argued  that  families 
would  no  longer  have  to  break  up  to  re- 
ceive assistance,  so  they  would  stay  togeth- 
er. And  then  somebody  said,  maybe  we 
should  test  this  in  one  or  two  cities  before 
we  do  it  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  So,  they 
did.  And  they  found  that  people  worked 
less  and  families  broke  up  faster  under  that 
plan  than  they  had  before. 

As  in  so  many  other  areas,  in  welfare 
reform  it's  time  to  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  learn  some  humility  and  admit 
what  it  doesn't  know  and  put  its  trust  in  the 
American  people.  At  the  very  least,  we 
should  insist  that  the  Government  will  not 
do  more  harm  than  good  when  it  acts.  It's 
time  for  us  to  look  carefully  at  the  full 
range  of  government  activities  and  ask 
which  ones  make  it  harder  for  the  poor  to 
escape  poverty;  which  cut  off  rungs  in  the 
ladder  of  American  opportunity;  which 
make  it  more  difficult  to  realize  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  America  is  at  the  dawn  of  the 
new  age  of  hope.  And  let  us  resolve  that  all 
Americans  wiU  know  the  promise  of  the 
new  age  and  the  new  century. 

Well,  now,  before  I  close,  let  me  add  that 
Washington  is,  I  hope,  about  to  have  a  great 
debate.  I  have  nominated  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  legal  scholars  and  jurists, 
Robert  Bork,  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Well, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  opens  hearings  on  his 
confirmation.  Judge  Bork  believes  laws 
should  govern  our  country  and  if  you  want 
them  changed  you  should  convince  elected 
legislatures  to  change  them,  not  unelected 
judges.  This  doctrine  of  judicial  restraint 
shouldn't  be  controversial  in  our  democra- 
cy, but  it  is.  And  I  hope  it'll  be  fully  debat- 
ed in  the  weeks  ahead. 

I  say  "I  hope"  because  too  often  charac- 
ter assassination  has  replaced  debate  in 
principle  here  in  Washington.  Destroy 
someone's  reputation,  and  you  don't  have  to 
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talk  about  what  he  stands  for.  Well,  I  hope 
that  Judge  Bork's  critics  will  be  candid 
about  why  they  oppose  him  and  not  fabri- 
cate excuses  for  attacking  him  personally. 
That  way  we  can  have  a  full  and  open 
debate  on  an  important  constitutional  prin- 
ciple.  And   when   the   votes   are   counted, 


America  will  win.  Thank  you,  and  God  bless 
you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:58  p.m.  in 
the  International  Ballroom  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  Hotel. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  Prior  to  a  Meeting  With  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze 
September  15,  1987 


Q.  Mr.  President,  has  any  progress  been 
made  today  in  these  talks? 

The  President.  We're  just  beginning. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  a  summit 
meeting  as  a  result  of  this  meeting? 

The  President.  Fm  not  going  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  letter  from  the  Foreign 
Minister? 

The  President.  No.  I  understand  he  is  de- 
livering me  a  letter. 

Q.  Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  can  you  tell  us 
what's  in  the  letter? 

Mr.  Shevardnadze.  Well,  if  I  tell  you, 
what  shall  I  tell  the  President?  [Laughter] 

Q.  The  same  thing.  [Laughter] 

Mr.  Shevardnadze.  There  are  good  things 
in  that  letter. 


Q.  Like  what? 

Q.  Is  there  a  summit  date  in  that  letter, 
Mr.  Foreign  Minister? 

Mr.  Shevardnadze.  No  date,  but  a  summit 
is  necessary. 

Q.  Are  you  predicting  there  will  be  one? 

Mr.  Shevardnadze.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you,  maybe,  after  my  meeting  with 
the  President. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  During 
their  meeting,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  gave  the  President  a 
letter  from  General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  A 
tape  was  not  available  for  verification  of 
the  content  of  this  exchange. 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  Soviet-United  States  Nuclear  Risk 
Reduction  Centers  Agreement 
September  15,  1987 


The  President.  I  am  very  pleased.  Today 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
sign  the  agreement  to  establish  Nuclear 
Risk  Reduction  Centers.  This  agreement  is 
another  practical  step  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  conflict  that  could  other- 
wise result  from  accident,  miscalculation,  or 
misunderstanding.  Today's  agreement  goes 
beyond  existing  structures  to  establish  the 
first  new,  direct  channel  for  communica- 
tions between  Washington  and  Moscow 
since  the  creation  of  the  hotline  in  1963. 

Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Centers  will  play 


an  important  role  in  further  lessening  the 
chances  of  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  provide  a 
means  to  transmit  notifications  required 
under  existing  confidence-building  meas- 
ures and  could  play  a  key  role  in  exchang- 
ing the  information  necessary  for  effective 
verification  of  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

For  the  United  States,  this  agreement  re- 
sults from  close  cooperation  among  the  ex- 
ecutive. Congress,  and  private  groups  and 
individuals  to  produce  a  pragmatic  agree- 
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ment  that  advances  our  common  goals  of 
peace  and  security.  I  would  like  to  make 
special  mention  of  the  excellent  counsel 
and  leadership  that  we  have  received  over 
several  years  on  nuclear  risk  reduction  from 
Senators  John  Warner  and  Sam  Nunn.  I 
would  also  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  United  States  delegation  on  Nuclear 
Risk  Reduction  Centers — and  especially  its 
cochairman,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Richard  Perle  and  my  Special  As- 
sistant Robert  Linhard — and  to  the  Soviet 
delegation,  headed  by  Ambassador  Aleksei 
Obukhov,  for  their  skill  and  dedication  in 
successfully  concluding  the  negotiations. 
This  agreement  complements  our  ongoing 
and  promising  efforts  in  Geneva  to 
achieve — for  the  first  time — deep,  equita- 
ble, and  effectively  verifiable  reductions  in 
Soviet  and  American  nuclear  arsenals. 

Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  you  sign  this  agreement  today  and 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  and  I  can  sign  even  more 
historic  agreements  in  our  common  search 
for  peace. 

Mr.  Shevardnadze.  Mr.  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  comrades:  In  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  in  recent  times,  events  like 
this  one  are  not  too  frequent;  however, 
1987  turns  out  to  be  relatively  fruitful.  In 
April,  last  April,  during  the  visit  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  to  Moscow,  we  signed 
an  agreement  on  peaceful  cooperation  in 
space.  Today,  we  are  signing  an  agreement 
on  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Centers. 

The  signing,  by  us,  today,  of  this  agree- 
ment marks  a  tangible  step  in  the  practical 
implementation  of  the  understanding  which 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  you,  Mr.  President, 
reached  in  Geneva.  Nuclear  war  should 
never  be  fought,  you  both  said.  Let  us  hope 


that  the  agreement  that  we  are  signing 
today  will  help  to  move  further  toward  that 
historic  goal.  This  is  a  sign  which  may  be  a 
prelude  to  more  important  agreements,  in 
particular,  agreements  on  the  reduction  of 
nuclear  arsenals,  as  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  agreed  in 
Reykjavik.  The  most  important  thing  is  to 
do  the  utmost  for  this  to  happen  to  the 
gratification  of  our  peoples  and  of  the 
entire  world  community. 

The  sooner  it  happens,  the  better.  Then, 
having  done  good  work  for  our  time,  we 
will  be  able  to  hope  that  time,  too,  will 
work  for  us.  Today,  we  have  acted  to  try  to 
ease  somewhat  the  pressing  burden  of  fears, 
uncertainties,  and  anxieties  of  which  people 
have  become  tired.  I  would  like  to  use  this 
opportunity  to  cordially  thank  all  those 
who,  for  2  years,  worked  with  perseverance 
and  dedication  to  prepare  this  agreement.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  diplomats 
and  experts,  and  to  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  particularly  to  Senators  Nunn  and 
Warner,  who  worked  with  a  great  deal  of 
energy  and  persistence  to  promote  this 
idea.  I  would  like  to  hope  that  this  small 
gulp  of  hope  is  a  prelude  to  the  quenching 
of  the  global  thirst  for  peace  and  security. 
Thank  you. 

The  President.  And  they  will  now  sign  the 
proclamation  [agreement]. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:17  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze 
signed  the  agreement.  Following  the  cere- 
mony, the  President  and  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter met  with  Soviet  and  U.S.  officials  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  and  then  had  lunch  in  the 
Residence. 


Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Women's  Business  Enterprise 
September  15,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 


be  members  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Women's  Business  Enterprise: 
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Linda  Faulkner,  of  Texas.  She  would  succeed 
Nancy  Mohr  Kennedy.  Since  1985  Miss  Faulk- 
ner has  been  Social  Secretary  at  the  White 
House.  Prior  to  this,  she  was  the  owner  of 
Linda  Faulkner  Enterprises,  a  public  relations 
firm,  1985-1986;  and  Assistant  Social  Secretary 
at  the  White  House,  1981-1984.  Miss  Faulkner 
graduated  from  Vanderbilt  University  (B.A., 
1971)  and  continued  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dallas.  She  was  born  November  25, 
1949,  in  Dallas,  TX,  and  resides  in  Washington, 
DC. 


Gwendolyn  S.  King,  of  Maryland.  She  would  suc- 
ceed Mari  Maseng.  Since  April  1986  she  has 
served  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  at 
the  White  House.  Prior  to  this  Mrs.  King 
served  as  director  of  the  Governor's  District  of 
Columbia  Office  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
1979-1986.  She  graduated  from  Howard  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1962).  Mrs.  King  was  born  August 
23,  1940,  in  East  Orange,  NJ.  She  is  married, 
has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Rockville, 
MD. 


Remarks  at  the  Fifth  Anniversary  Celebration  of  USA  Today  in 
Arlington,  Virginia 
September  15,  1987 


Well,  I  thank  you  all,  and  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  join  in  celebrating  USA 
Today's  fifth  birthday.  When  you  get  my 
age,  it  always  feels  good  to  be  celebrating 
someone  else's  birthday.  [Laughter]  So, 
right  off  the  bat,  let  me  say  to  Al  Neuharth 
and  John  Curley,  Cathy  Black,  and  all  of 
you  who've  played  a  role  in  this  exciting 
endeavor:  Congratulations  and  many  happy 
returns! 

All  of  this  brings  to  mind  the  story — 
something  always  brings  to  my  mind  a 
story.  [Laughter]  Maybe  you  being  in  the 
business  have  heard  it  already,  but  it  has  to 
do  with  the  young  cub  reporter  whose  first 
assignment  was  to  go  out  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens home,  where  a  man  there,  the  oldest 
man  in  the  community,  celebrating  his  95th 
birthday.  And  he  came  in,  and  of  course  the 
first  was,  "I'm  from  the  paper  and  all,  to 
interview  you,"  and  then  said,  "to  what  do 
you  attribute  your  age,  your  longevity?" 
And  he  said,  "I  don't  drink,  I  don't  smoke,  I 
don't  run  around  with  wild  women."  And 
just  then  there  was  a  terrible  crashing  noise 
upstairs,  and  the  kid  said,  "What's  that?" 
And  the  old  man  says,  "Oh,  that's  my 
father.  He's  drunk  again."  [Laughter] 

Now,  I  don't  know  if  any  of  you  have 
been  assigned  to  interview  the  oldest  man 
in  town,  but  I  do  know  that  USA  Today  is 
offering  the  American  people  a  vibrant, 
new  alternative.  Your  innovative  journalism 
and  use  of  high  technology  has  literally  al- 


tered the  face  of  the  newspaper  business. 
It's  no  mere  coincidence  that  since  your 
paper  hit  the  streets  changes  have  taken 
place  throughout  the  industry.  More  color 
photographs,  extensive  use  of  graphics,  and 
better  sports  coverage  can  be  found  now  in 
papers  all  across  America.  I  even  under- 
stand the  Pulitzer  board  may  change  its 
award  criteria  because  of  USA  Today  and 
recognize  the  most  creative  news  para- 
graph. [Laughter] 

The  success  of  USA  Today  and  industry- 
wide improvements  should  be  no  surprise 
to  those  of  us  who  believe  in  free  enter- 
prise. Competition  keeps  the  quality  up  and 
the  price  down.  And  as  we're  well  aware, 
USA  Today  is  not  just  competing  with  one 
newspaper;  it's  up  against  papers  in  every 
major  city  in  the  country.  It  took  great  en- 
trepreneurial courage  for  the  leadership  of 
Gannett  newspapers  to  take  on  this  chal- 
lenge. Of  course,  it's  not  been  all  peaches 
and  cream.  There  was  that  morning  in  Oc- 
tober 1982  when  an  airliner  cruised  by  just 
outside  an  editorial  meeting.  And  what  was 
really  frightening  was  that  those  in  the 
meeting  were  able  to  see  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  plane  as  it  went  by  and  the 
passengers  were  reading  the  Washington 
Times.  [iMughter] 

Seriously,  starting  a  new  business  of  any 
kind  takes  a  special  breed  of  people.  You 
can  all  be  proud  of  what  you've  accom- 
plished. Your  success  is  truly  a  turning  point 
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in  the  news  business.  You're  leading  a 
whole  industry  into  the  21st  century.  And 
again,  thanks  for  letting  me  join  your  cele- 
bration. God  bless  you,  and  Fll  be  waiting 
for  your  paper  in  the  morning.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:30  p.m.  in 


the  boardroom  at  the  USA  Today  Building. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  chairman,  and  John  J.  Curley, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer,  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Cathleen  Black,  pub- 
lisher of  USA  Today. 


Remarks  at  the  40th  Anniversary  Conference  of  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy 
September  16,  1987 


It's  an  honor  to  be  able  to  join  you  on  this 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy. 
It  also  happens  to  be  a  pleasure,  first,  be- 
cause looking  out  today  I  see  so  many  good 
friends:  George  Shultz,  Charlie  Wick,  Ed 
Feulner,  Priscilla  Buckley.  I  could  go  on 
and  on,  but  then  there's  a  second  reason. 
You  see,  the  way  I  look  at  it,  this  is  sort  of  a 
professional  get-together.  Whether  it's 
WORLDNET,  Radio  Marti,  or,  in  my  case, 
the  Presidency  itself,  everyone  in  this  room 
is  in  the  same  business:  the  business  of 
making  bully  pulpits  even  buUier. 

But  thinking  about  what  Fd  say  here 
today,  I  did  a  little  reading  on  the  topic  of 
diplomacy.  It  turns  out  that  diplomacy  has 
produced  a  certain  amount  of  humor,  and  I 
thought  that — with  George  Shultz 's  permis- 
sion— I  might  begin  this  morning  by  sharing 
with  you  an  item  that  I  especially  enjoyed. 
It's  an  exchange  that  took  place  in  the 
1930's  between  Charles  G.  Dawes,  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and 
Henry  Prather  Fletcher,  at  one  time  our 
Ambassador  to  Italy.  Dawes  said:  "American 
diplomacy  is  easy  on  the  brain  but  hell  on 
the  feet."  [Laughter]  And  Fletcher  said:  "It 
depends  on  which  you  use."  [Laughter] 

Well,  now,  you'll  notice  that  this  ex- 
change has  to  do  with  diplomacy,  not  public 
diplomacy.  It  conjures  up  the  traditional 
system  in  which  relations  between  coun- 
tries had  less  to  do  with  the  people  of  those 
countries  than  with  their  governments, 
when  small  numbers  of  diplomats  often  set- 
tled matters  of  world  importance  among 
themselves.  I  suppose  the  most  famous  ex- 


ample of  the  old  diplomatic  system,  of  di- 
plomacy proper,  was  the  1815  Congress  of 
Vienna,  when  representatives  of  the  ruling 
classes — Metternich,  Castlereagh,  Talleyr- 
and, and  others — gathered  to  divide  the 
map  of  Europe.  You  know,  whenever  I  pic- 
ture those  wily  aristocrats  doublecrossing 
each  other  all  day,  then  going  to  glittering 
balls  in  the  evening,  well,  I'm  reminded  of 
an  old  piece  of  doggerel:  "Diplomacy  is  to 
do  and  say  the  nastiest  thing  in  the  nicest 
way."  [Laughter] 

Diplomatic  practices  in  the  old  days 
aside,  it  goes  without  saying  that  today 
trained  diplomats  remain  of  tremendous 
importance.  Yet  in  this  information  age — 
this  age  of  the  mass  media  and  the  micro- 
chip, of  telecommunications  satellites  above 
the  planet  and  fiber  optic  cables  under- 
ground— in  this  new  age,  traditional  diplo- 
macy alone  is  not  enough.  The  United 
States  must  speak  not  just  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments but  to  their  people,  engaging  in 
public  diplomacy  with  all  the  skill  and  re- 
sources that  we  can  muster.  Castlereagh 
spoke  to  Metternich,  but  leaders  today  must 
speak  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  advances  our  administration  has 
made  in  public  diplomacy  budgeting,  pro- 
grams, and  technology  have  been  dramatic. 
To  name  only  a  few:  Since  1980  the  USIA 
[United  States  Information  Agency]  budget 
has  nearly  doubled.  Exchange  programs  for 
students  have  doubled.  WORLDNET  has 
wedded  satellite  technology  to  public  diplo- 
macy. Radio  Marti  has  begun  broadcasting 
into  Cuba.  And  it's  a  matter  of  no  small 
historical  importance  that  five  times  during 
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these  years  a  President  of  the  United  States 
has,  by  way  of  Voice  of  America,  directly 
addressed  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  these  accomplishments  have  been 
made  possible  by  individual  men  and 
women,  those  unsung  but  utterly  dedicated 
Foreign  and  Civil  Service  professionals  who 
run  our  nation's  public  diplomacy.  I  under- 
stand that  hundreds  of  our  public  diplomats 
will  read  these  remarks  or  listen  to  them  on 
tape,  so  let  us  take  a  moment  now  to  ex- 
press the  Nation's  gratitude.  To  you,  our 
public  diplomats,  whether  stationed  here  in 
Washington  or  in  posts  from  Rome  to 
Shanghai:  In  a  difficult  world,  you  tell 
America's  story,  and  America  gives  you  her 
thanks. 

America's  story — as  I've  said,  during  these 
6  ¥2  years  we  have  dramatically  improved 
our  ability  to  tell  America's  story  around 
the  globe,  but  I  would  submit  that  we've 
done  still  more.  I  would  submit  that  we've 
given  the  story  itself  new  content,  and  on 
this,  the  very  day  before  we  celebrate  the 
bicentennial  of  our  Constitution,  I  would 
like  you  to  join  me  in  considering  the  re- 
newed power,  the  renewed  sense  of  hope, 
that  America's  story  holds  for  all  the  world. 

Begin,  if  you  will,  by  casting  your  minds 
back  to  the  1970's.  And  as  you  do  so,  place 
yourself  outside  the  United  States,  perhaps 
in  a  nation  of  the  Third  World  or  in  the 
position  of  a  dissident  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  you  look  at  the  United  States  you  see 
that  it  grants  its  people  freedom.  But  in  the 
1970's  this  freedom  might  strike  you  as 
mere  license,  for  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  in  decline.  By  1979,  indeed,  the 
American  economy  is  in  disarray.  America's 
military  strength  has  been  permitted  to  at- 
rophy, while  at  the  same  time  the  United 
States  has  diminished  in  stature  around  the 
world.  But  what  perhaps  strikes  you  most  is 
the  way  the  American  leaders  talk  about 
their  country — in  effect,  America's  public 
diplomacy.  For  all  its  troubles,  the  United 
States  is  still  prosperous,  still  free;  yet 
America's  leaders  speak  of  uncertainty,  self- 
doubt,  guilt,  and  that  word  "malaise." 

You're  well  aware  of  the  world  struggle — 
the  struggle  of  ideas,  economic  vitality,  and 
military  strength.  As  you  look  ahead  to  the 
next  decade,  the  decade  of  the  eighties,  you 
are  less  than  optimistic  about  the  United 


States.  Yet  now  that  the  decade  of  the 
eighties  is  here,  now  that  the  decade  of  the 
nineties,  indeed,  is  nearly  upon  us,  the 
American  situation  has  changed  dramatical- 
ly, and  with  it  the  nature  of  our  public 
diplomacy. 

In  a  moment  I'll  return  to  our  vantage 
point  as  a  Soviet  dissident  or  a  citizen  in  the 
Third  World,  but  permit  me  to  speak  first 
about  what  has  happened  here  at  home. 
Tax  cuts,  the  rebuilding  of  our  defenses,  a 
cutback  in  government  regulations,  a  deter- 
mined, continuous  effort  to  hold  down  the 
expansion  of  government  spending — these 
are  the  policies  that  have  been  instrumental 
in  all  that  we  have  accomplished,  the  proxi- 
mate causes,  if  you  will,  of  our  renewed 
economic  vitality  and  renewed  strength  in 
the  foreign  policy  arena. 

Yet  I  speak  deliberately  when  I  refer  to 
these  policies  as  instrumental,  for  they've 
merely  served  as  the  instruments  of  ideas, 
ideas  like  limited  government  and  individ- 
ual initiative,  ideas  like  the  view  that  Amer- 
ica has  a  mission  to  stand  up  in  the  world 
for  human  freedom.  Our  administration  has 
spoken  out  for  these  ideas  again  and  again. 
The  American  people  have  responded.  And 
government  policy  and  the  very  scope  and 
shape  of  government  itself  has  been 
changed. 

This  connection  began  [between]  speak- 
ing out  and  the  formation  of  policy  may 
seem  obvious,  but  it  has  enormous  signifi- 
cance for  a  conference  concerning  itself 
with  public  diplomacy.  For  what  it  means  is 
this:  Not  by  force,  not  by  coercion,  but  by 
speaking  out,  we  have  changed  the  course 
of  history.  Disraeli  said:  "With  words  we 
govern  men."  Of  course,  it's  less  our  inten- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  govern  than  to 
serve.  But  in  all  the  long  American  story, 
words  have  indeed  proven  fundamental. 
The  basic  act  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  not  the  call  to  arms  but  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  an  act  that  in  effect 
called  the  Nation  into  being  and  the  act 
that  has  sustained  our  Republic  for  two  cen- 
turies now.  Providing  the  rule  of  law  for 
our  fathers — as  it  does  for  us,  as  it  will  for 
our  children  and  grandchildren — was  the 
writing  of  the  Constitution — several  thou- 
sand words,  mere  words,  on  four  sheets  of 
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parchment,  but  what  power. 

This  brings  me  back  to  our  public  diplo- 
macy. For  just  as  by  speaking  out  weVe 
changed  the  course  of  American  history,  I 
believe  that  our  public  diplomacy  repre- 
sents a  powerful  force,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  force  at  our  disposal,  for  shaping 
the  history  of  the  world.  In  this  administra- 
tion, our  public  diplomacy  has  been 
marked,  first,  by  shaking  off  the  malaise  of 
years  past.  That  malaise  and  self-doubt  had 
never  been  in  accord  with  an  objective  as- 
sessment of  America's  world  position,  had 
never  been  in  accord,  in  short,  with  the 
facts.  So  it  is  that  in  speaking  to  the  people 
of  other  nations,  we  have  chosen  to  reassert 
the  record:  It  is  not  the  democracies  that 
have  backward  economies.  It  is  not  the 
Western  World  in  which  average  life  ex- 
pectancy is  actually  falling.  It  was  not  the 
democracies  that  invaded  Afghanistan  or 
suppressed  Solidarity. 

But  second,  we've  gone  beyond  a  mere 
statement  of  the  facts,  beyond  reminding 
the  world  of  the  actual  historical  record, 
vital  though  that  is.  We Ve  dared  in  our 
public  diplomacy  to  articulate  a  vision, 
dared  not  just  to  defend  the  status  quo  but 
to  speak  of  a  new  age  of  liberty.  Consider 
this  year  alone.  In  April  we  asked  that  a 
date  be  set  for  the  rapid  and  complete 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  Afghani- 
stan. In  Berlin  this  June,  we  called  for  tear- 
ing down  the  Wall.  This  July  we  urged  the 
Soviets  to  rescind  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
and  establish  genuine  self-determination  in 
Eastern  Europe.  As  I  said  last  month  in  Los 
Angeles,  containment  is  not  enough.  Our 
goal  has  been  to  break  the  deadlock  of  the 
past,  to  seek  a  forward  strategy — a  forward 
strategy  for  world  freedom. 

There's  a  third  element  in  our  public  di- 
plomacy, one  that  bears  directly  upon  issues 
that  are  being  raised  at  this  conference. 
Permit  me  to  call  this,  if  you  will,  the  moral 
element.  You  see,  even  as  the  1970's  were 
marked  by  talk  about  national  malaise,  they 
were  marked,  as  well,  by  talk  about  some 
sort  of  moral  equivalency  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
version  of  this  view  saw  both  nations  simply 
as  military  and  economic  units  struggling  to 
determine  which  would  become  the  greater 
power.  Another  version  admitted  that  the 


Soviet  Union  had  its  moral  shortcomings 
but  pointed  out  that  so  did  the  United 
States,  after  all. 

Well,  yes,  our  country  has  its  shortcom- 
ings, but  there's  no  moral  equivalency  be- 
tween democracy  and  totalitarianism. 
There's  no  moral  equivalency  between 
turning  the  proud  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  into  satellites  and  joining  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  in  the  defense  of 
their  freedom.  And,  my  friends,  there's  no 
moral  equivalency  between  propaganda 
and  the  truth. 

As  I  said,  this  touches  upon  issues  being 
raised  at  this  conference.  We  all  know  of 
the  tremendous  progress  we're  seeing  in 
communications,  a  virtual  riot  of  new  tech- 
nology. But  we  know,  as  well,  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  serious  about  using  these  new  tech- 
nologies for  their  own  purposes.  Already,  to 
name  just  one  example,  Soviet  television 
can  be  received  in  Western  Europe,  North 
and  Central  America,  Southeast  Asia,  North 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet 
message,  even  if  it  is  propaganda,  now 
reaches  around  the  globe. 

But  there  is,  as  I  suggested,  that  moral 
point,  that  crucial  distinction  between  what 
is  true  and  what  is  not.  Describing  his  expe- 
rience in  a  prisoner-of-war  camp  during  the 
Second  World  War,  Laurens  van  der  Post 
writes  that,  in  reading  official  propaganda 
sheets,  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  evolved  a 
technique  for  telling  the  true  from  the 
false.  This  was  possible,  van  der  Post  writes, 
because  "every  thought,  every  articulation 
of  meaning,  from  painting  to  music,  carries 
within  it  evidence  of  its  correspondence  to 
the  truth  by  the  impact  it  makes  on  our 
senses  and  imaginations. "The  truth — the 
truth  will  make  itself  known.  Permit  me  to 
close  now  by  telling  you  two  stories  that 
show  this  to  be  true,  and  in  doing  so,  return 
to  our  vantage  points  in  the  Third  World 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

First,  the  Third  World — imagine  now  the 
situation  of  a  man  of  integrity  and  dignity 
in  Cuba.  His  name  is  Ricardo  Bofill.  As  an 
academic,  he  became  a  professor  of  Marxist 
philosophy.  During  the  1960's  he  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Yet  today  he  knows  that  Castro  has  be- 
trayed every  ideal  the  revolution  seemed  to 
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espouse,  and  at  the  cost  of  constant  threats 
and  harassment,  Ricardo  Bofill  serves  as 
president  of  the  Cuban  Committee  for 
Human  Rights. 

Like  all  Cubans,  Ricardo  Bofill  is  bom- 
barded day  in  and  day  out  by  the  Castro 
regime's  propaganda.  Even  so,  he  and  thou- 
sands of  others  recognize  without  hesitation 
the  one  news  source  that  tells  the  truth. 
Bofill  recently  wrote:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
there  will  arrive  a  moment  concerning  the 
situation  of  Cuba  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  time  before  and  after  the 
broadcast  of  Radio  Marti.  The  ability  to 
answer  the  monolog  that  Fidel  Castro  has 
sustained  for  nearly  26  years  has  finally 
evolved."  Well,  to  all  those  involved  with 
Radio  Marti,  you  will  never  receive  higher 
praise  than  the  words  of  that  brave  man. 

Now  imagine  yourself  in  the  position  of  a 
Jewish  dissident  in  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
speaking  out  on  human  rights,  you're  im- 
prisoned in  labor  camps,  where  you  spend 
nearly  9  years.  Then  one  day  you  are 
marched  across  a  bridge  in  Berlin — to  free- 
dom. Your  name  is  Natan  Shcharanskiy. 
And  when  you  meet  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  you  say  this:  "Thank  you  for 
telling  the  truth  in  your  speeches.  They 
were  smuggled  into  the  gulag." 

I  have  a  letter  that  testifies  to  that  at 
home.  It  came  to  me  by  way  of  USIA — that 
was  smuggled  out  of  the  gulag.  The  letter  is 
only  about  2  or  3  inches  long — in  width,  I 
should  say,  of  paper.  It  is  only  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  And  yet  there 
is  a  message  on  there  of  thanking  us  for 
maintaining  freedom  and  keeping  it  alive  in 
the  world.  And  it  is  signed  by  11  women 
prisoners,  all  on  that  tiny  piece  of  paper.  I 
don't  know  how  they  wrote  it,  but  I  know 
you  cannot  see  the  words  without  a  magni- 
fying glass. 

There  are  some  of  the  things  that  come 
up.  I,  as  some  people  here  at  the  head  table 
know,  have  become  a  collector  of  stories 


that  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  tell 
among  themselves,  revealing  they  have  a 
great  sense  of  humor,  but  also  a  cynicism 
about  their  system.  And  just  yesterday  I 
added  a  new  one  to  the  collection. 

A  man  just  back  from  Europe,  riding  in  a 
taxicab — the  taxicab  driver  said  to  him, 
"There  is  the  tallest  building  in  Moscow." 
And  he  looked  out,  and  he  said,  "Well, 
where?  Where  is  it?"  He  said,  "There,  that 
building."  And  this  American  said,  "That 
two-story  building  is  the  tallest  building  in 
Moscow?"  He  says,  "Yes,  from  there,  you 
can  see  all  the  way  to  Siberia.  It's  the  KGB 
headquarters."  [Laughter] 

Well,  they  gave  us  hope,  the  people  said, 
in  the  gulag  there.  Surely,  this,  is  your  mis- 
sion as  public  diplomats,  and  surely,  this  is 
our  mission  as  a  nation:  to  stand  for  free- 
dom and  to  give  hope.  On  the  day  in  Berlin 
that  I  faced  the  Wall  and  speaking  to  a  very 
large  audience  on  the  west  side,  in  West 
Berlin,  advocated  the  tearing  down  of  the 
Wall,  I  could  see  rows  of  East  German  mili- 
tary police  fully  100  to  200  yards  from  the 
Wall,  with  their  backs  to  the  Wall  and  me 
speaking.  They  were  there  to  keep  any  East 
Berliners  from  approaching  the  Wall,  where 
they  might  be  able  to  hear  through  the 
loudspeakers  what  I  was  saying. 

Yes,  public  diplomacy  and  all  of  you  do 
give  hope  to  more  people  in  the  world  than 
perhaps  you  even  realize.  So,  I  guess  all  I 
really  wanted  to  say  is  thank  you  all,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:13  a.m.  in 
the  Loy  Henderson  Conference  Room  at  the 
Department  of  State.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks, he  referred  to  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz;  Charles  Z.  Wick,  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency; 
Edwin  J.  Feulner,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission; and  Priscilla  Buckley,  a  member  of 
the  Commission. 
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Remarks  at  the  Bicentennial  Celebration  of  the  United  States 

Constitution 

September  16,  1987 


When  George  Washington  was  elected  as 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
total  population  of  the  country  was  nearly  4 
million.  Today  there  are  over  5  million  Fed- 
eral employees.  Times  have  changed.  But 
the  basic  premise  of  the  Constitution  hasn't 
changed.  It's  still  our  blueprint  for  freedom. 
One  of  our  more  able  statesmen  and  consti- 
tutional lawyers,  Daniel  Webster,  once 
wrote:  "We  may  be  tossed  upon  an  ocean 
where  we  can  see  no  land  nor,  perhaps,  the 
Sun  or  stars.  But  there  is  a  chart  and  a 
compass  for  us  to  study,  to  consult,  and 
obey.  The  chart  is  the  Constitution." 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  very  notion 
of  free  self-government  was  a  new  idea.  But 
James  Madison,  a  man  whom  many  call  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution,  urged  his  fellow 
citizens  not  to  oppose  the  idea  simply  be- 
cause it  was  new.  He  argued  that  it  was  the 
glory  of  the  American  people  that  they 
were  not  blindly  bound  to  the  past  but 
were  willing  to  rely  on  "their  own  good 
sense"  and  experience  in  charting  the 
future.  It's  interesting  that  Madison  and 
others  had  to  defend  the  Constitution  be- 
cause it  was  new.  Times  have  changed.  For 
over  200  years  we've  lived  with  freedom 
under  law,  and  perhaps,  we've  become 
complacent  about  it.  We  should  never 
forget  how  rare  and  precious  freedom  is. 

Active  and  informed  citizens  are  vital  to 
the  effective  functioning  of  our  constitu- 
tional system.  All  of  us  have  an  obligation  to 
study  the  Constitution  and  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  system  of  self-government  that 
it  establishes.  This  is  an  obligation  we  owe, 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  our  children 


and  their  children.  And  there  is  no  better 
time  than  right  now,  during  the  next  4 
years  of  the  bicentennial,  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  Constitution  and  values  it  con- 
tains. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  acted  with  "a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
providence."  One  hundred  years  ago,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of  the  Consti- 
tution, another  President,  Grover  Cleve- 
land, accepted  the  privilege  that  I  have 
been  given  here  today:  to  honor  the  Consti- 
tution. And  his  words  are  as  true  now  as 
they  were  then.  He  said:  "When  we  look 
down  upon  100  years  and  see  the  origin  of 
our  Constitution,  when  we  contemplate  all 
its  trials  and  triumphs,  when  we  realize 
how  completely  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based  have  met  every  national  need 
and  national  peril,  how  devoutly  should  we 
say  with  Franklin  *God  governs  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.' " 

And  now,  Stephanie,  Damien,  Brian, 
Tyese,  would  you  join  me  and  everybody 
here  and  everybody  watching  and  listening 
throughout  the  land  as  we  recite  the  words 
that  we  all  know  by  heart:  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2  p.m.  on  the 
steps  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Following  his  re- 
marks, he  recited  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
with  Stephanie  Petit,  winner  of  the  Nation- 
al Spelling  Bee;  Damien  Atkins,  District  of 
Columbia  honor  student;  and  Brian  Morris 
and  Tyese  Wright,  Gallaudet  University 
students. 


Remarks  at  the  "We  the  People"  Bicentennial  Celebration  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
September  17,  1987 


Thank  you  all  very  much.  With  so  many 
distinguished  guests,  I  hope  you'll  excuse 


me  if  I  single  out  just  one.  He  has  devoted  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  his  country,  and  occu- 
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pied  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  our  land. 
And  recently  he  stepped  down  to  lead  the 
nation  in  our  bicentennial  celebrations. 
Well,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  this  day  that 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  our  Constitution,  also  happens  to  be  his 
birthday.  Today,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  is  80  years  old.  [Applause]  And 
Warren,  we  of  the  younger  generation 
salute  you.  [Laughter]  Congratulations! 

As  we  stand  here  today  before  Independ- 
ence Hall,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  day, 
September  17,  1787,  when  the  delegates 
rose  from  their  chairs  and  arranged  them- 
selves according  to  the  geography  of  their 
States,  beginning  with  New  Hampshire  and 
moving  south  to  Georgia.  They  had  labored 
for  4  months  through  the  terrible  heat  of 
the  Philadelphia  summer,  but  they  knew  as 
they  moved  forward  to  sign  their  names  to 
that  new  document  that  in  many  ways  their 
work  had  just  begun.  This  new  Constitu- 
tion, this  new  plan  of  government,  faced  a 
skeptical,  even  hostile  reception  in  much  of 
the  country. 

To  look  back  on  that  time,  at  the  difficul- 
ties faced  and  surmounted,  can  only  give  us 
perspective  on  the  present.  Each  genera- 
tion, every  age,  I  imagine,  is  prone  to  think 
itself  beset  by  unusual  and  particularly 
threatening  difficulties,  to  look  back  on  the 
past  as  a  golden  age  when  issues  were  not 
so  complex  and  politics  not  so  divisive, 
when  problems  did  not  seem  so  intractable. 

Sometimes  we're  tempted  to  think  of  the 
birth  of  our  country  as  one  such  golden  age, 
a  time  characterized  primarily  by  harmony 
and  cooperation.  In  fact,  the  Constitution 
and  our  government  were  born  in  crisis. 
The  years  leading  up  to  our  Constitutional 
Convention  were  some  of  the  most  difficult 
our  nation  ever  endured.  This  young 
nation,  threatened  on  every  side  by  hostile 
powers,  was  on  the  verge  of  economic  col- 
lapse. In  some  States  inflation  raged  out  of 
control;  debt  was  crushing.  In  Massachu- 
setts, ruinously  high  taxes  provided — or  pro- 
voked an  uprising  of  poor  farmers  led  by  a 
former  Revolutionary  War  captain,  Daniel 
Shays. 

Trade  disputes  between  the  States  were 
bitter  and  sometimes  violent,  threatening 
not  only  the  economy  but  even  the  peace. 


No  one  thought  him  guilty  of  exaggeration 
when  Edmund  Randolph  described  the  per- 
ilous state  of  the  confederacy.  "Look  at  the 
public  countenance,"  he  said,  "from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia!  Are  we  not  on  the 
eve  of  war,  which  is  only  prevented  by  the 
hopes  from  this  Convention?"  Yes,  but 
these  hopes  were  matched  in  many  others 
by  equally  strong  suspicions.  Wasn't  this 
Convention  just  designed  to  steal  from  the 
States  their  sovereignty,  to  usurp  their  free- 
doms so  recently  fought  for?  Patrick  Henry, 
the  famous  orator  of  the  Revolution, 
thought  so.  He  refused  to  attend  the  Con- 
vention, saying  with  his  usual  talent  for  un- 
derstatement, that  he  "smelt  a  rat." 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  all  could 
see,  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  this 
new  nation  together.  But  there  was  no  gen- 
eral agreement  on  how  a  stronger  Federal 
Government  should  be  constituted — or, 
indeed,  whether  one  should  be  constituted 
at  all.  There  were  strong  secessionist  feel- 
ings in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Boston,  some  were  calling  for  a  separate 
nation  of  New  England.  Others  felt  the  13 
States  should  divide  into  three  independent 
nations.  And  it  came  as  a  shock  to  George 
Washington,  recently  traveling  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  find  that  sentiment  in  favor  of  re- 
turning to  a  monarchy  still  ran  strong  in 
that  region. 

No,  it  wasn't  the  absence  of  problems 
that  won  the  day  in  1787.  It  wasn't  the 
absence  of  division  and  difficulty;  it  was  the 
presence  of  something  higher — the  vision  of 
democratic  government  founded  upon 
those  self-evident  truths  that  still  resounded 
in  Independence  Hall.  It  was  that  ideal, 
proclaimed  so  proudly  in  this  hall  a  decade 
earlier,  that  enabled  them  to  rise  above  pol- 
itics and  self-interest,  to  transcend  their  dif- 
ferences and  together  create  this  document, 
this  Constitution  that  would  profoundly  and 
forever  alter  not  just  these  United  States 
but  the  world.  In  a  very  real  sense,  it  was 
then,  in  1787,  that  the  Revolution  truly 
began.  For  it  was  with  the  writing  of  our 
Constitution,  setting  down  the  architecture 
of  democratic  government,  that  the  noble 
sentiments  and  brave  rhetoric  of  1776  took 
on  substance,  that  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
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the  revolutionists  could  become  a  living,  en- 
during reality. 

All  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights — until  that  moment  some  might  have 
said  that  was  just  a  high-blown  sentiment, 
the  dreams  of  a  few  philosophers  and  their 
hot-headed  followers.  But  could  one  really 
construct  a  government,  run  a  country, 
with  such  idealistic  notions?  But  once  those 
ideals  took  root  in  living,  functioning  insti- 
tutions, once  those  notions  became  a 
nation — well,  then,  as  I  said,  the  revolution 
could  really  begin,  not  just  in  America  but 
around  the  world,  a  revolution  to  free  man 
from  tyranny  of  every  sort  and  secure  his 
freedom  the  only  way  possible  in  this  world, 
through  the  checks  and  balances  and  insti- 
tutions of  limited,  democratic  government. 

Checks  and  balances,  limited  govern- 
ment— the  genius  of  our  constitutional 
system  is  its  recognition  that  no  one  branch 
of  government  alone  could  be  relied  on  to 
preserve  our  freedoms.  The  great  safeguard 
of  our  liberty  is  the  totality  of  the  constitu- 
tional system,  with  no  one  part  getting  the 
upper  hand.  And  that's  why  the  judiciary 
must  be  independent.  And  that's  why  it  also 
must  exercise  restraint. 

If  our  Constitution  has  endured,  through 
times  perilous  as  well  as  prosperous,  it  has 
not  been  simply  as  a  plan  of  government, 
no  matter  how  ingenious  or  inspired  that 
might  be.  This  document  that  we  honor 
today  has  always  been  something  more  to 
us,  filled  with  a  deeper  feeling  than  one  of 
simple  admiration — a  feeling,  one  might 
say,  more  of  reverence.  One  scholar  de- 
scribed our  Constitution  as  a  kind  of  cov- 
enant. It  is  a  covenant  we've  made  not  only 
with  ourselves  but  with  all  of  mankind.  As 
John  Quincy  Adams  promised,  "Whenever 
the  standard  of  freedom  and  independence 
has  been  or  shall  be  unfurled,  there  will  be 
America's  heart,  her  benedictions  and  her 
prayers."  It's  a  human  covenant;  yes,  and 
beyond  that,  a  covenant  with  the  Supreme 
Being  to  whom  our  Founding  Fathers  did 
constantly  appeal  for  assistance. 

It  is  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  that  in  man 
that  is  truly  universal,  that  core  of  being 
that  exists  before  and  beyond  distinctions  of 
class,  race,  or  national  origin.  It  is  a  dedica- 
tion of  faith  to  the  humanity  we  all  share, 


that  part  of  each  man  and  woman  that  most 
closely  touches  on  the  divine.  And  it  was 
perhaps  from  that  divine  source  that  the 
men  who  came  together  in  this  hall  200 
years  ago  drew  the  inspiration  and  strength 
to  face  the  crisis  of  their  great  hopes  and 
overcome  their  many  divisions.  After  all, 
both  Madison  and  Washington  were  to  refer 
to  the  outcome  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention as  a  miracle;  and  miracles,  of 
course,  have  only  one  origin. 

"No  people,"  said  George  Washington  in 
his  Inaugural  Address,  "can  be  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more 
than  those  of  the  United  States.  Every  step 
by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  independent  nation  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  some  providential 
agency."  No  doubt  he  was  thinking  of  the 
great  and  good  fortune  of  this  young  land: 
the  abundant  and  fertile  continent  given  us, 
far  from  the  warring  powers  of  Europe;  the 
successful  struggle  against  the  greatest 
proof— or  power  of  that  day,  England;  the 
happy  outcome  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  the  debate  over  ratification. 
But  he  knew,  too,  as  he  also  said,  that  there 
is  an  "indissoluble  union"  between  duty  and 
advantage,  and  that  the  guiding  hand  of 
providence  did  not  create  this  new  nation 
of  America  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  a 
higher  cause:  the  preservation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  sacred  fire  of  human  liberty. 
This  is  America's  solemn  duty. 

During  the  summer  of  1787,  as  the  dele- 
gates clashed  and  debated,  Washington  left 
the  heat  of  Philadelphia  with  his  trout  fish- 
ing companion,  Gouverneur  Morris  of 
Pennsylvania,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Valley 
Forge.  Ten  years  before,  his  Continental 
Army  had  been  camped  there  through  the 
winter.  Food  was  low,  medical  supplies  non- 
existent, his  soldiers  had  to  go  "half  in  rags 
in  the  killing  cold,  their  torn  feet  leaving 
bloodstains  as  they  walked  shoeless  on  the 
icy  ground."  Gouverneur  Morris  reported 
that  the  general  was  silent  throughout  the 
trip.  He  did  not  confide  his  emotions  as  he 
surveyed  the  scene  of  past  hardship. 

One  can  imagine  that  his  conversation 
was  with  someone  else — that  it  took  more 
the  form  of  prayer  for  this  new  nation,  that 
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such  sacrifices  be  not  in  vain,  that  the  hope 
and  promise  that  survived  such  a  terrible 
winter  of  suffering  not  be  allowed  to  wither 
now  that  it  was  summer.  One  imagines  that 
he  also  did  what  we  do  today  in  this  gather- 
ing and  celebration,  what  will  always  be 
America's  foremost  duty — to  constantly 
renew  that  covenant  with  humanity,  with  a 
world  yearning  to  breathe  free;  to  complete 
the  work  begun  200  years  ago,  that  grand, 
noble  work  that  is  America's  particular  call- 
ing— the  triumph  of  human  freedom,  the 
triumph  of  human  freedom  under  God. 

I  have,  a  number  of  times,  said  that  you 
may  call  it  mysticism,  but  I  have  always 
believed  that  this  land  was  put  here  to  be 
found  by  a  special  kind  of  people.  And  may 
I  simply  say  also,  a  man  wrote  me  a  letter, 
and  I  would  call  to  your  attention  what  he 
did  to  mine.  You  could  go  from  here  to  live 


in  another  country,  France,  but  you 
wouldn't  become  a  Frenchman.  You  could 
go  to  Japan  and  live  there,  but  you  wouldn't 
become  a  Japanese.  But  people  from  every 
corner  of  the  world  can  come  to  this  coun- 
try and  become  an  American. 

I  think  a  moment  ago  I  was  given  a  cue, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute  to 
the  Constitution's  bicentennial  than  ringing 
the  Centennial  Bell,  and  with  it,  will  be 
rung  bells  all  over  the  Nation.  Maybe  that's 
all  they  were  going  to  ring  it. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:45  a.m.  in 
front  of  Independence  Hall.  In  his  opening 
remarks,  he  referred  to  former  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  United  States  Constitution.  At 
the  close  of  the  President's  remarks,  the 
Centennial  Bell  was  rung. 


Remarks  at  a  Fundraising  Luncheon  for  Senator  John  Heinz  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
September  17,  1987 


Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  all  of 
you,  and  Senators  Heinz,  Specter,  and  Con- 
gressman Coughlin,  John  Cardinal  Krol, 
Earl  Baker,  and  all  of  you.  I  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  be  a  part  of  the  celebration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  can't  think  of  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  who 
has  fought  harder  to  put  the  ideals  of  our 
Constitution  into  practice  than  the  man  we 
honor  today.  Senator  John  Heinz.  Pennsyl- 
vania can  be  proud  of  its  two  Senators  and, 
believe  me,  I'm  grateful  for  the  job  they're 
doing. 

There's  a  story,  you  knew  I'd  have  one  of 
these — [laughter\—dho\i\.  a  fellow  who 
always  wanted  to  work  with  animals.  And 
he  applied  to  the  zoo,  and  they  had  an  ad 
out — they  needed  someone  there.  And  then 
he  found  out  to  his  dismay  that  the  job  they 
had  immediately  open  was  dressing  in  a  go- 
rilla outfit,  taking  the  place  of  the  gorilla 
who  just  died,  until  a  new  one  could  be 
delivered.    And   then   they   promised   that 


he'd  have  a  regular  job  at  the  zoo,  once 
that  took  place. 

Well,  he  put  on  the  suit,  and  he  got  in 
the  cage.  And  he  got  a  little  bored  sitting 
around,  so,  particularly  when  the  children 
were  there,  he  began  doing  tricks  and 
showing  off  for  them.  And  finally  he  got  so 
interested  in  that,  he  got  carried  away  one 
day — he  was  swinging  on  a  rope,  and  he 
swung  so  far  that  he  landed  in  the  lion's 
cage  that  was  next  door.  And  the  lion  came 
roaring  at  him.  And  he  started  screaming 
for  help,  "Somebody  get  me  out  of  here! 
Get  me  out  of  here!"  And  the  lion  jumped 
on  him  and  said,  "Shut  up,  or  you'll  get  us 
both  fired!"  [Laughter]  Now,  this  story  is 
not  to  suggest  that  John's  been  working  in  a 
zoo — [laughter] — although  at  times  Wash- 
ington does  look  a  little  that  way. 

John  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1976,  and  since  1981  he's  been  a  part  of  a 
team  that  has  held  the  special  interests  at 
bay,  brought  taxing  and  spending  under 
control,  and  put  America's  house,  economic 
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house,  back  in  order.  I  think  we  Republi- 
cans can  be  proud  of  what  we  Ve  accom- 
plished; and  we  couldn't  have  done  it  with- 
out energetic  and  responsible  Senators  like 
John  Heinz  and  Arlen  Specter.  Believe  me, 
having  worked  with  these  two,  I  can  fully 
appreciate  that  saying  about  having  a  friend 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Together  we  took  on  one  of  the  toughest 
jobs  in  the  world:  cleaning  up  after  the 
other  party  had  been  in  total  control  of  the 
United  States  Government.  They'd  held  a 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  almost 
continuously  since  the  1930's.  And  in  the 
last  4  years  of  the  1970's,  they  had  also 
captured  control  of  the  White  House  and 
every  Federal  department  and  agency. 

Our  country  ended  up  with  double-digit 
inflation,  economic  stagnation,  sky-high  in- 
terest rates,  and  unprecedented  national 
pessimism.  These  maladies,  which  brought 
such  suffering  to  our  people,  as  much  as 
liberal  Democrats  would  like  us  to  believe 
otherwise,  were  not  the  result  of  a  natural 
disaster,  a  plague,  or  even  the  celestial  in- 
fluence of  Halley's  comet.  The  mess  we 
found  ourselves  in  was  a  result  of  bad  poli- 
cies, of  haywire  liberalism.  And  let  us  reaf- 
firm today  that,  whoever  is  the  Republican 
Presidential  nominee  in  1988,  our  candidate 
will  be  a  darn  sight  better  than  any  one  of 
the  pack  that  is  vying  for  the  other  party's 
nomination.  If  you  listen  to  what  they're 
saying,  they  want  to  take  us  back  to  the 
failed  policies  of  the  past. 

Well,  with  responsible  policies,  we  re- 
vived our  nation's  economic  vitality  and, 
just  as  John  has  told  you,  put  the  country 
back  on  its  feet.  And  as  he  also  told  you,  our 
people  have  enjoyed  57  months  of  growth. 
We  are,  if  we  can  make  it  all  the  way  to 
Thanksgiving,  on  our  way  to  achieving  the 
longest  period  of  peacetime  growth  in  the 
country's  history.  Employment  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  And  since  the  recovery  began, 
our  economy  has  created  13.6  million  new 
jobs,  and  poverty,  which  started  increasing 
in  1979,  has  begun  to  decline.  Prime  inter- 
est rates  which  were  beating  the  life  out  of 
our  economy  at  21  percent  when  we  got  in 
Washington,  are  now  under  9  percent.  In- 
flation, which  was  public  enemy  number 
one  in  1980,  has  been  put  in  a  cage  and 
kept  under  control. 


Together  we  pulled  America  back  from 
the  edge  of  an  economic  catastrophe. 
Having  done  that,  we  moved  forward  to 
tackle  some  of  the  severe  problems  that 
were  crying  out  for  responsible  action.  High 
on  the  list  was  reform  of  our  Social  Security 
system.  I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Senator  Heinz  for  the  terrific  job  that 
he  did  as  a  leading  player  on  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Reform.  He 
helped  rescue  that  system  from  bankruptcy. 

Even  though  the  one-time  Speaker  of  the 
House  [Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.]  denied  it  was 
true  when  we  said  it,  we  would  have  been 
bankrupt  in  that  particular  program  by  July 
of  1983.  He  denied  that,  but  after  the  '82 
election  was  over,  then  he  came  to  see  me 
about  seeing  what  we  could  do  to  rescue 
Social  Security.  Well,  partly  as  a  result  of  his 
exemplary  effort  on  this  commission,  he  was 
named  by  the  national  seniors  magazine,  50 
Plus,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  legislators 
on  behalf  of  the  elderly.  And,  as  one  of 
those,  thank  you.  [Laughter]  John  was  also 
instrumental  in  eliminating  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  of  70,  and  you  can  bet  I'm 
happy  about  that.  [Laughter]  He  also  was  a 
driving  force  behind  reforms  that  protect 
our  citizens'  private  pension  coverage. 

I  might  add  here  that  a  side  benefit  of  a 
strong,  growing  economy  is  an  expanding 
stock  market.  By  creating  the  conditions  in 
which  our  stock  market  has  flourished, 
we've  been  part  of  a  process  that  has  dra- 
matically strengthened  the  pension  funds  of 
the  American  worker.  And  the  same  is  true 
for  the  endowments  of  many  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  which  have  also 
been  major  beneficiaries  of  the  expanding 
stock  market.  There's  no  way  the  Federal 
Government  could  have  contributed  so 
much  to  America's  retirees  or  to  higher 
education  through  government  grants  and 
spending  programs.  This  just  goes  to  show 
you  the  program  that  will  do  more  good  for 
more  people  is  a  strong,  growing  econo- 
my— and  that's  a  platform  all  Republicans 
can  stand  upon. 

In  the  last  6  ¥2  years,  we've  proven  to  the 
American  people  that  it  is  the  Republican 
Party  that  best  represents  their  interests. 
Instead  of  trying  to  curry  favor  from  the 
special  interests  that  have  flocked  to  the 
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Nation's  Capital,  Republicans  like  John 
Heinz  are  out  meeting  and  talking  with  the 
citizenry,  the  taxpayers,  the  working  men 
and  women  to  whom  America  owes  its 
greatness.  I  understand  that  John  has  had 
more  than  350  town  hall  meetings  across 
the  width  and  breadth  of  this  State  since 
being  elected  to  the  Senate. 

Our  greatest  challenge  is  to  make  certain 
that  the  people  hear  our  message,  so  they 
can  look  at  the  facts  and  decide  for  them- 
selves which  direction  America  should  go. 
In  these  next  15  months,  public  support  and 
party  unity  will  be  essential.  And  there's 
much  left  to  do:  confirming  Bob  Bork  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  accomplishing  real, 
credible  budget  reform,  seeing  to  our  na- 
tional security,  and  supporting  those  who 
struggle  for  freedom. 

As  we  can  see  by  the  high-pitched  opposi- 
tion to  Judge  Bork,  our  job  is  not  going  to 
be  easy.  But  let  me  remind  you,  since 
coming  to  Washington  6y2  years  ago,  our 
critics  have  been  proven  wrong  time  and 
time  again.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Bork,  the 
American  people,  I'm  certain,  are  finding 
him  to  be  intelligent,  prudent,  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  Constitution  and  a  strong  de- 
fender of  individual  rights.  I  predict  he  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and,  over  his 
career  on  the  Supreme  Court  he  will  make 
great  contributions  to  the  American  way  of 
life. 

And  let  me  suggest  that  Americans  have 
every  reason  to  be  confident  about  the 
future.  We  have  been  at  the  helm  during  a 
pivotal  moment  in  our  history.  First,  we 
had  to  take  care  of  the  problems  we  inherit- 
ed. Then  we  put  America  on  the  path  that 
is  carrying  her  into  the  21st  century,  and 
we're  well  on  our  way.  Less  than  a  decade 
ago,  one  could  hear  gloomy  predictions 
about  how  bad  things  were  going  to  be. 
Our  young  people  were  being  told  to  lower 
their  expectations.  Do  you  remember  that? 
It  was  even  being  said  that  America's  best 
days  were  behind  her. 

Well,  we've  proven  the  pessimists  wrong. 
We've  unleashed  an  entrepreneurial  surge 
that  is  changing  the  face  of  American  enter- 
prise. High  technology  and  computers  are 
being  put  to  work  throughout  our  economy, 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  business,  large 
and  small.  Productivity  has  been  on  the  in- 


crease and  government,  business,  and  labor 
are  working  together  as  never  before.  We 
aren't  telling  young  people  to  lower  their 
expectations;  we're  challenging  them  to  set 
their  sights  high.  That's  why  they're  flock- 
ing to  our  banner  as  never  before.  They 
aren't  looking  for  the  easy  way  out  or  inter- 
ested in  promises  of  what  government  will 
do  for  them;  they're  interested  in  opportu- 
nity and  in  being  free  to  build  the  kind  of 
lives  they  want  to  build  to  accomplish 
things  for  themselves. 

Yes,  there's  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
what  we've  achieved  and  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future.  And  if  we  can  get  our 
message  to  the  people — and  I  know  we 
will — I  have  three  predictions:  The  next 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  Re- 
publican, Senator  Heinz  will  be  reelected, 
and  the  GOP  will  recapture  control  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  would  just  like  to  interject  here,  we 
couldn't  have  accomplished,  even  with  all 
your  help — and  it  was  your  help  that  did 
it — what  was  accomplished  in  these  last  sev- 
eral years  had  we  not,  for  6  of  those  years, 
had  that  majority,  slight  as  it  was,  in  the 
Senate.  How  many  of  us  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  in  my  administration  we've 
had  one  House  for  6  years?  Now,  for  2 
years,  they'll  have  both  Houses,  and  for  8 
years,  they've  had  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  from  1931  through  1980,  the 
Democrats  controlled  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  for  46  of  those  50  years.  And  Re- 
publican Presidents,  up  until  my  term,  only 
one  had  a  Republican  Congress  for  a  mere 
2  years  out  of  his  8  in  office.  The  Demo- 
crats' Presidents  only  had  a  Republican 
Congress  for  2  out  of  those  50  years.  The 
rest  of  the  time  they  had  the  whole  show. 
So,  that  meant  that  for  half  a  century, 
they've  been  in  charge  of  redistricting,  re- 
apportionment. We're  going  to  have  to 
fight  awfully  hard  to  break  the  gerryman- 
dering that's  been  going  on  for  half  a  centu- 
ry. 

I  was  sitting  here  a  little  while  ago  and 
mentioning  that  in  1984 — I've  been  told 
that  a  half  a  million  more  people  voted  for 
Republican  congressional  candidates  than 
voted  for  Democratic  candidates.  But  they 
elected  about  40  more  Representatives  in 
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the  House  than  we  did.  I  was  Governor 
when  California  reapportioned,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  think  the  only  good  district 
they  left  us  was  somewhere  south  of  the 
border.  [Laughter] 

But  just  remember  those  three  predic- 
tions here,  and  determine  that  you're  going 
to  make  them  come  true.  I  want  to  thank 
each  and  every  one  of  you  for  what  you're 
doing  to  make  them  come  true.  And  I'm 
going  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  sending 
this  man  back  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  is  so  desperately  needed.  It 
wouldn't  make  any  sense  at  all  to  send  a 


Senator  back  there  of  the  other  party  who 
would  then  cancel  out  the  vote  of  Senator 
Specter.  So,  keep  it  the  way  it  is.  Thank  you 
all,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:41  p.m.  in 
the  Wyndham  Rallroom  at  the  Franklin 
Plaza  Hotel.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  Senator  Arlen  Specter,  Representa- 
tive Lawrence  Coughlin,  John  Cardinal 
Krol,  and  Earl  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  Party.  Following 
his  remarks,  the  President  returned  to 
Washington,  DC. 


Proclamation  5702 — National  Employ  the  Handicapped  Week,  1987 
September  17,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  American  people  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  great  potential  of 
citizens  with  disabilities.  We  are  also  realiz- 
ing that  providing  equal  employment  op- 
portunities to  handicapped  individuals  is 
both  the  right  thing  to  do  and  a  matter  of 
economic  common  sense  and  necessity. 

Competitive  reality  is  causing  business, 
industry,  and  organized  labor  to  urge  com- 
plete integration  of  the  disabled  into  the 
job  market.  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  also  provided  significant  op- 
portunities for  these  men  and  women.  They 
are  filling  critical  gaps  in  the  work  force 
and  contributing  to  productivity,  because 
the  demands  placed  on  America's  labor  re- 
sources have  changed;  because  medical  and 
technological  developments  are  opening 
doors;  and,  most  of  all,  because  these  Amer- 
icans continue  to  prove  that  they  can  per- 
form effectively  on  the  job. 

The  Congress,  by  Joint  Resolution  ap- 
proved August  11,  1945,  as  amended  (36 
U.S.C.  155),  has  called  for  the  designation  of 
the  first  full  week  in  October  of  each  year 


as  "National  Employ  the  Handicapped 
Week."  This  special  week  is  a  time  for  all 
Americans  to  join  together  to  renew  their 
dedication  to  meeting  the  goal  of  full  op- 
portunities for  handicapped  people. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 4,  1987,  as  National  Employ  the  Handi- 
capped Week.  I  urge  all  governors,  mayors, 
other  public  officials,  leaders  in  business 
and  labor,  and  private  citizens  to  help  meet 
the  challenge  of  ensuring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  full  citizenship 
rights  and  privileges  for  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventeenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 8:53  a.m.,  September  21,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  September 
18. 
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Proclamation  5703- 
September  17,  1987 


-National  School  Yearbook  Week,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

School  yearbooks  not  only  chronicle  edu- 
cational achievement  and  school  tradition 
but  are  a  part  of  them.  For  nearly  two  cen- 
turies American  students  have  produced 
yearbooks  to  commemorate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  school  year  and  to  compose  a 
lasting  record,  written  and  pictorial,  of 
campus,  classmates,  teachers,  and  school 
staff. 

In  later  years,  alumni  treasure  their  year- 
books for  the  memories  they  hold  of  times 
gone  by  and  friends  of  long  ago.  The  stu- 
dents who  compile  yearbooks  likewise  treas- 
ure all  that  the  experience  can  teach  them 
about  teamwork  and  about  writing,  the 
graphic  arts,  and  business  skills.  The  practi- 
cal cooperation  and  specialization  that  stu- 
dents learn  in  yearbook  production  stand 
them  in  good  stead  when  they  enter  college 
or  pursue  other  opportunities. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  100-105, 


has  designated  the  week  beginning  October 
4,  1987,  as  "National  School  Yearbook 
Week,"  and  has  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 4,  1987,  as  National  School  Yearbook 
Week.  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventeenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 8:54  a.m.,  September  21,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  September 
18. 


Proclamation  5704— National  Year  of  Friendship  With  Finland,  1988 
September  17,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Finnish  settlers  first  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try in  1638,  when  Nordics,  many  of  them 
natives  of  Finland  or  Swedes  who  spoke 
Finnish,  established  the  colony  of  New 
Sweden  in  present-day  Delaware.  They  in- 
troduced European  civilization  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  Valley  and  began  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  vast  wilderness.  Theirs  were  the 
pioneer  spirit  and  virtues  that  are  the  foun- 
dation of  our  national  character.  The  350th 
anniversary  of  their  landing  is  a  most  fitting 
time  to  celebrate  the  legacy  of  America's 


Finnish  pioneers  and  their  descendants  and 
to  recall  that  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  and  Finland  has  deep  historical  roots. 

To  commemorate  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Finland  and  the 
United  States  on  the  350th  anniversary  of 
New  Sweden,  the  Congress,  by  Public  Law 
99-602,  has  designated  1988  as  "National 
Year  of  Friendship  with  Finland,"  and  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  its  observance. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  1988  as  National  Year  of 
Friendship  with  Finland.  I  call  upon  all 
Americans  to  observe  the  year  with  appro- 
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priate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventeenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 8:55  a.m.,  September  21,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  September 
18. 


Joint  Statement  on  Soviet-United  States  Diplomatic  Talks 
September  18,  1987 


Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze  have  completed 
three  days  of  thorough  and  useful  discus- 
sions on  all  aspects  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
reviewed  the  full  spectrum  of  questions  re- 
garding nuclear,  conventional  and  chemical 
weapons  arms  control.  In  particular,  the 
two  ministers,  together  with  their  advisers, 
conducted  intensive  negotiations  on  the 
question  of  intermediate-range  and  shorter- 
range  missiles.  This  resulted  in  agreement 
in  principle  to  conclude  a  treaty.  The 
Geneva  delegations  of  both  sides  have  been 
instructed  to  work  intensively  to  resolve  re- 
maining technical  issues  and  promptly  to 
complete  a  draft  treaty  text.  The  Secretary 
and  the  Foreign  Minister  agreed  that  a 
similarly  intensive  effort  should  be  made  to 
achieve  a  treaty  on  50%  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  within  the  framework 
of  the  Geneva  Nuclear  and  Space  Talks. 

Having  discussed  questions  related  to  nu- 
clear testing,  the  two  sides  agreed  to  begin, 
before  December  1,  1987,  full-scale  stage- 
by-stage  negotiations  which  will  be  conduct- 
ed in  a  single  forum.  They  approved  a  sepa- 


rate statement  on  this  subject. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
also  discussed  regional  issues.  The  two  sides 
discussed  a  broad  range  of  issues  concerning 
bilateral  relations.  A  work  program  was 
agreed,  to  be  implemented  in  1987-1988, 
designed  to  intensify  joint  efforts  in  various 
areas  of  U.S.-Soviet  cooperation.  A  construc- 
tive discussion  of  human  rights  issues  and 
humanitarian  questions  took  place. 

Secretary  Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  agreed  that  an  additional 
meeting  is  needed  to  review  the  results  of 
the  work  in  all  of  these  areas,  including  the 
efforts  of  the  delegations  in  the  Geneva  Nu- 
clear and  Space  Talks.  They  agreed  that  this 
meeting  would  take  place  in  Moscow  in  the 
second  half  of  October. 

In  order  to  sign  a  treaty  on  intermediate- 
range  and  shorter-range  missiles  and  to 
cover  the  full  range  of  issues  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  countries,  a  summit 
between  President  Reagan  and  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  will  take  place.  The 
summit  will  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1987,  with 
exact  dates  to  be  determined  during  the 
talks  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  in  Moscow  in  October. 


Remarks  on  the  Outcome  of  the  Soviet-United  States  Diplomatic 

Talks 

September  18,  1987 

The  President.  Secretary  [of  State]  Shultz      talks  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
has  reported  to  me  on  the  results  of  his      nadze.  As  you  know,  the  talks  covered  arms 
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reduction,  regional  conflicts,  human  rights, 
and  bilateral  issues.  Although  we  have  seri- 
ous differences  in  many  areas,  the  tone  of 
the  talks  was  frank,  constructive,  and  nota- 
ble progress  was  made. 

Secretary  Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  have  issued  a  joint  statement, 
which  I  believe  you  all  have  now.  And  Fm 
pleased  to  note  that  agreement  in  princi- 
ples was  reached  to  conclude  an  INF  treaty. 
They'll  meet  again  in  Moscow  next  month 
to  continue  their  efforts  and  to  work  out 
the  details  of  a  summit  between  me  and 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  later  this  fall. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Secretary  Shultz 
and  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze  and 
their  delegations  for  their  outstanding  ef- 
forts over  the  past  3  days.  And  the  Secre- 
tary is  going  to  take  your  questions. 

Q.  What  caused  the  breakthrough? 

The  President  What? 

Q.  What  caused  the  breakthrough? 

The  President  Well,  FU  tell  you,  I  think 
the  one  who  can  best  answer  that  and  is 
going  to  take  your  questions  is  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Q.  You  can't  say? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  about  the  shooting 
of  an  American  soldier  in  Germany? 

Q.  What  about  the  Evil  Empire? 

Q.  What  about  the  shooting  of  an  Ameri- 
can soldier? 

Q.  the  conservative  critics  who  say 

that  you're  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  sir? 

Q.  shooting  at  an  American  sol- 
dier  

The  President  I  was  going  to  ask  Andrea 
[Andrea  Mitchell,  NBC  News]  to  interpret 
for  me — [laughter] — ^but  I  heard  that  phrase 
about  the 

Q. the  shooting 

The  President  the  shooting  and 

Q.  at  an  American  soldier  by  Soviets 

in  Germany? 

The  President  The  Secretary  has  already 
launched  a — ^heard  that  a  protest 

Q.  What  about  your  insistence  over  the 
years 

Q.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Q.  What  about  conservatives,  sir,  who  say 
that  you  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  sir,  to 
sign  an  arms  deal? 

Q.  Could  you  answer  the  question,  Mr. 


President? 

Q.  Could  you  speak  to  the  conservatives 
who  are  saying  that  you're  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  for  the  summit? 

The  President  I  don't  know  of  anything 
in  my  life  I  waited  over  6  years  for.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q.  Could  you  answer  the  question  of  the 
shooting  for 

Q. arms  deal 

The  President  I  spoke  about  this  INF 
treaty  and  pretty  much  the  same  basis  that 
has  finally  been  agreed  at,  certainly,  4  or  5 
years  ago. 

Q.  What  about  the  Evil  Empire? 

Q.  Mr.  President 

Q.  What  about  the  shooting 

Q.  President  Reagan,  what  about  the  Evil 
Empire? 

Q.  Bill  [Bill  Plante,  CBS  News],  let  him 
answer  the  question  about  the  shooting  of 
an  American  soldier. 

Q.  Well,  in  any  order 

The  President  I  told  you  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  already  launched  the  protest. 

Q.  All  right,  what  about  the  Evil  Empire? 
Mr.  President,  you  have  opposed  it  for 
years;  why,  now,  are  you  ready  to  make  a 
deal  with  them? 

The  President  Oh,  I  don't  think  it's  still 
lily-white. 

Q.  What  about  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  just  voted  to  restrict  SDI  testing?  How 
do  you  view  that  in  terms  of  what's  happen- 
ing now  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets? 
And  how  does  that  affect  the  negotiations, 
perhaps  on  strategic  weapons 

The  President  You  just  spoiled  my  day. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  What  does  it  make 

The  President  No,  I  think  some  foolish 
things  are  being  attempted  when  Members 
of  the  Congress  start  to  get  into  where  they 
can  interfere  with  what  we're  trying  to  ne- 
gotiate and  the  progress  that  we've  made. 
But  listen 

Q.  Well,  has  there  been  progress? 

Q.  Are  you  planning — at  the  ranch  for 
Thanksgiving? 

The  President  What? 

Q.  Are  you  hoping  to  ask  Mr.  Gorbachev 
to  the  ranch  for  Thanksgiving? 
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The  President.  Fm  afraid  to  say  anything 
about  a  specific  date,  because  there's  still  a 
tendency  then  to  think  that  Fve  killed  that 
date  if  I  mention  it. 

Q.  But  has  there  been  progress  on  strate- 
gic weapons? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  didn't  say  whether 
or  not  the  summit  would  be  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be,  I  assume? 

Secretary  Shultz,  Where  else? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  But  has  there  been  progress  on  strate- 
gic weapons,  on  sublimits  on  the  big  mis- 
siles? And  is  there  some  flexibility  on  SDI, 
sir? 

The  President.  These  are  questions  that  I 


think  he  can  speak  specifically  to  because  of 
the  long  hours  of  meetings.  And  I  must  say 
for  all  of  the  people  who  have  been  on  our 
team  here  as  well  as  their  team — they  really 
have  gone  beyond  the  call  of  duty  with  the 
hours  that  they  have  put  in. 

Q.  Well,  what  tipped  the  balance  on  this? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  actually  caused 
this? 

The  President  I  think  you'll  find  that  out 
from  his 

Note:  The  President  spoke  to  reporters  at 
9:03  a.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White 
House. 


Nomination  of  Henry  M.  Ventura  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior 
September  18,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Henry  M.  Ventura  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Policy,  Budget  and  Administration).  He 
would  succeed  Gerald  Ralph  Riso. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Ventura  has  been  Deputy 
Director  of  ACTION.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Adult  Education,  1982-1985. 
Mr.  Ventura  held  various  positions  with  the 
University  of  California,  San  Diego:  director 
of  development,  1981-1982;  program  direc- 


tor, 1980-1981;  director  of  finance,  Reagan 
for  President  campaign,  1979-1980.  Be- 
tween 1973  and  1979,  Mr.  Ventura  worked 
for  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Mr.  Ventura  graduated  from  Los  Angeles 
City  College  (A.A.,  1966)  and  California 
State  University,  Los  Angeles  (B.A.,  1968; 
M.A.,  1970).  He  was  born  September  4, 
1945,  in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  Mr.  Ventura  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Bethesda,  MD. 


Nomination  of  O.  Donaldson  Chapoton  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 
September  18,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  O.  Donaldson  Chapoton  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Tax  Policy).  He  would  succeed  J.  Roger 
Mentz. 

Since  1986  he  has  served  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Tax  Policy)  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  Prior  to  this  he  was 


senior  partner.  Baker  &  Botts,  1963-1986. 
Mr.  Chapoton  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  (B.B.A.,  1958)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  School  of  Law  (LL.B., 
1960).  He  was  born  May  18,  1936,  in  Gal- 
veston, TX.  Mr.  Chapoton  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Washington, 
DC. 
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Nomination  of  Charles  Franklin  Dunbar  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic 
September  18,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Charles  Franklin  Dunbar, 
of  Maine,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counsel- 
or, as  Ambassador  to  the  Yemen  Arab  Re- 
public. He  succeeds  William  Arthur  Rugh. 

Mr.  Dunbar  was  a  statistical  coding  clerk 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation 
from  1961  to  1962.  He  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  1962  and  first  worked  as  a 
clerk  in  the  Office  of  Communications. 
From  1962  to  1963,  he  took  consular  and 
Persian  language  training  at  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  His  first  assignment 
abroad  was  as  third  secretary-vice  consul  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran,  Iran,  1963- 
1964,  followed  as  vice  consul  at  our  consul- 
ate in  Isfahan,  1964-1967.  He  was  then  as- 
signed as  second  secretary-political  officer 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan, 
1967-1970.  Mr.  Dunbar  returned  to  Wash- 
ington in  1970  as  an  associate  watch  officer, 
then  staff  officer,  in  the  Executive  Secretar- 
iat until  he  took  Arabic  language  training  at 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in  1972.  He 


was  assigned  as  first  secretary-political  offi- 
cer in  1973  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Rabat, 
Morocco,  and  then  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Algiers,  Algeria,  as  chief  political  officer, 
1975-1978.  From  1978  to  1980,  he  was 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  in  Nouakchott, 
Mauritania,  and  then  became  a  midcareer 
fellow  at  the  Princeton  University  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs,  1980-1981. 
Mr.  Dunbar  was  acting  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission,  then  acting  Charge  d'Affaires  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan, 
1981-1983.  In  1983  he  was  appointed  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  state  of  Qatar,  where  he 
served  until  1985,  when  he  returned  to  the 
State  Department  as  special  assistant  for  Af- 
ghanistan in  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Dunbar  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege (A.B.,  1959)  and  Columbia  University 
School  of  International  Affairs  (M.I.A., 
1961).  He  was  born  April  1,  1937,  in  Cam- 
bridge, MA.  Mr.  Dunbar  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Washington, 
DC. 


Accordance  of  the  Personal  Rank  of  Ambassador  to  Stephen  J. 
Ledogar  While  Serving  as  United  States  Representative  to  the 
European  Conventional  Arms  Negotiations  and  the  Mutual  and 
Balanced  Force  Reductions  Negotiations 
September  18,  1987 


The  President  today  accorded  the  person- 
al rank  of  Ambassador  to  Stephen  J.  Ledo- 
gar, of  Connecticut,  in  his  capacity  as 
United  States  Representative  to  the  Euro- 
pean Conventional  Arms  Negotiations,  and 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions  Negotiations.  The  President 
nominated  him  for  rank  of  Ambassador  on 
July  13,  1987. 

Mr.  Ledogar  has  spent  most  of  his  For- 
eign Service  career  dealing  with  Europe 


and  political-military  affairs.  His  first  assign- 
ment following  his  1960  entry  into  the 
Service  was  as  consular  and  economic  offi- 
cer in  Montreal.  Subsequent  foreign  post- 
ings were  in  Milan  and  Vietnam  and  to  our 
Mission  to  NATO  at  Brussels,  where  he  was 
political-military  officer  from  1973  to  1976, 
and  deputy  chief  of  mission  from  1981  to 
the  present.  His  early  assignments  in  the 
Department  of  State  included  tours  in  the 
Operations  Center,  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  as  public  affairs  officer.  He  later 
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served  as  special  assistant  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Security  Assistance  programs  and 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Secu- 
rity and  Political  Military  Affairs.  His  train- 
ing assignments  have  been  as  visiting  fellow 
at  Stanford  University  and  to  the  senior 
seminar  of  the  Department  of  State.  Since 
1981  he  has  been  deputy  chief  of  mission  at 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  NATO  in  Brussels.  In 
February  of  this  year,  he  was  appointed  to 
serve  as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  prelimi- 


nary talks  on  the  new  conventional  arms 
negotiations  mandated  by  NATO  as  well  as 
the  plenary  negotiations  which  would 
follow.  Mr.  Ledogar  also  represents  the 
United  States  at  the  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions  Negotiations. 

Mr.  Ledogar  graduated  from  Fordham 
University  (B.S.,  1954;  LL.B.,  1958).  He  was 
born  September  14,  1929,  in  New  York,  NY. 
Mr.  Ledogar  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 


Nomination  of  Alan  Greenspan  To  Be  Alternate  United  States 
Governor  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
September  18,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Alan  Greenspan  to  be  the 
United  States  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of 
5  years.  He  would  succeed  Paul  A.  Volcker. 

Mr.  Greenspan  is  currently  Chairman  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Prior  to  this  he 
was  president  and  chairman  of  Townsend- 
Greenspan    Co.    &    Inc.,    1954-1974    and 


1977-1987.  He  served  on  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  1970-1974;  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  1974-1977;  and  was  a 
member  of  the  President's  Economic  Policy 
Advisory  Board,  1981. 

Mr.  Greenspan  graduated  from  New  York 
University  (B.S.,  1948;  M.A.,  1950;  and 
Ph.D.,  1977).  He  was  born  March  6,  1926, 
in  New  York,  NY,  and  resides  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination  of  William  H.  LeBlanc  III  To  Be  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission 
September  18,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  William  H.  LeBlanc  III  to 
be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring November  22,  1988.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Henrietta  Faye  Guiton. 

Since  1980  Mr.  LeBlanc  has  been  presi- 
dent and  general  manager.   Baton  Rouge 


Supply  Co.,  Inc.  Prior  to  this  he  was  general 
manager.  Baton  Rouge  Plumbing  Supply 
Co.,  Inc.,  1972-1980. 

Mr.  LeBlanc  graduated  from  Louisiana 
State  University  (B.S.,  1972).  He  was  born 
May  15,  1948,  in  Baton  Rouge,  LA.  Mr. 
LeBlanc  is  married,  has  three  children,  and 
resides  in  Baton  Rouge,  LA. 
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Nomination  of  Alfred  A.  DelliBovi  To  Be  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administrator 
September  18,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Alfred  A.  DeUiBovi  to  be 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administrator, 
Department  of  Transportation.  He  would 
succeed  Ralph  Leslie  Stanley. 

Since  1984  he  has  been  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transportation. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  regional  administrator. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration, 


Department  of  Transportation,  in  New 
York,  NY,  1981-1984;  and  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly,  1971-1978. 

Mr.  DelliBovi  graduated  from  Fordham 
College  (B.A.,  1967)  and  Baruch  College, 
City  University  of  New  York  (M.P.A.,  1973). 
He  was  born  February  1,  1946,  in  New 
York,  NY.  Mr  DelliBovi  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Burke,  VA. 


Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
September  18,  1987 


Dear  Beryl: 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  accept 
your  resignation  as  Chairman  and  a 
Member  of  my  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, effective  upon  a  date  to  be  determined 
in  late  November.  As  one  of  the  original 
members  of  my  team,  you  have  served  this 
Administration  selflessly  for  what  will  be 
almost  seven  years.  During  that  time,  you 
have  been  one  of  the  most  articulate  advo- 
cates of  its  philosophy  and  one  of  its  most 
able  officials.  You  are  someone  who  has 
truly  made  a  difference. 

Your  accomplishments  at  the  Treasury 
Department  were  extremely  significant. 
You  smoothly  led  debt  management 
through  a  difficult  period,  developing  inno- 
vative financing  techniques,  including  the 
first  foreign-targeted  Treasury  bond  and  the 
redesigned,  market-oriented  savings  bond, 
reducing  government  expenditures  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  1981,  you  helped  to  de- 
velop the  strategy  to  handle  the  savings  and 
loan  crisis.  In  1982,  you  devised  the  initial 
strategy,  still  largely  in  place  today,  to  deal 
with  the  international  debt  crisis,  encourag- 
ing market-oriented  economic  policy  re- 
forms in  debtor  countries.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  through  your  adroit  management 
skills,  you  ensured  that  there  would  be  no 


massive  government  bail-out  and  saved  the 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

Time  and  again,  you  proved  yourself  a 
formidable  negotiator,  and  the  American 
people  were  fortunate  to  have  you  defend- 
ing their  interests.  You  represented  our 
country  with  great  ability  at  five  economic 
Summits  and  in  negotiations  to  establish 
new  lending  facilities  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Perhaps  your  most  sig- 
nificant negotiation  resulted  in  the  path- 
breaking  yen-dollar  agreement  with  Japan, 
in  which  the  Japanese  agreed  to  deregulate 
their  domestic  and  international  capital 
markets. 

You  were  in  the  forefront  in  redefining 
international  monetary  relations.  Your  inno- 
vative suggestion  in  1982  at  the  Versailles 
Summit  resulted  in  the  first  efforts  of  the 
major  industrial  nations  to  coordinate  their 
economic  policies  to  achieve  both  strong 
growth  and  low  inflation.  That  process  of 
international  policy  coordination,  which  was 
subsequently  expanded  by  Secretary  Baker, 
now  plays  an  established  role  in  promoting 
sound,  long-term  economic  policies  around 
the  world,  which  should  result  in  more 
stable  exchange  rates. 
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Some  of  your  accomplishments  are  less 
tangible,  but  no  less  significant.  I  remember 
the  skepticism  we  faced  in  1981,  both  here 
and  abroad,  when  this  Administration 
began  advancing  the  basic  tenets  of  a 
market-oriented  economy,  including  de- 
regulation, tax  reduction,  and  restrictions 
on  the  size  and  role  of  government.  You 
persuasively  explained  our  philosophy 
through  countless  meetings  and  speeches, 
as  well  as  quiet  diplomacy,  and  I  have 
watched  with  pleasure  as  so  many  countries 
gradually  have  begun  to  change  their  own 
domestic  economic  policies  in  positive  ways. 
At  home,  you  have  helped  to  keep  us  on 
the  path  toward  economic  growth  and  price 
stability  consistently  advocating  adherence 
to  sound  economic  policies.  I  will  particular- 
ly miss  your  presence  in  Washington  as  a 
forceful  champion  of  my  economic  philoso- 
phy. You  have  played  a  major  part  in  help- 
ing to  achieve  what  promises  to  be  the 
longest  peace-time  expansion  in  history, 
with  almost  58  months  of  unbroken  pros- 
perity and  14  million  new  jobs  to  date. 

Finally,  Beryl,  as  a  result  of  your  consist- 
ent good  judgment  and  sound  advice,  you 
have  strengthened  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  as  a  respected  and  influential  insti- 
tution in  setting  national  economic  policy. 
You  have  had  an  important  influence  in 
shaping  our  positions  on  tax  reform,  trade, 
agriculture,  and  many  other  issues.  You  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  the  Cabinet,  by  the 
White  House  staff,  and  by  me. 

Nancy  joins  me  in  extending  our  thanks, 
our  appreciation,  and  our  warmest  wishes 
to  you  and  Barbara  for  every  future  happi- 
ness and  success. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


September  10,  1987 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that,  for  per- 
sonal reasons  I  have  decided  to  submit 
today  my  resignation  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

It  has  been  my  highest  privilege  and 
honor  to  serve  in  your  administration  since 
January  1981,  first  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs  and,  most 
recently,  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

I  accepted  the  original  invitation  to  serve 
in  your  administration  because  of  my  high 
regard  for  you  and  for  the  philosophy  and 
positions  which  you  have  for  many  years  so 
ably  articulated.  It  has  been  a  treasured  ex- 
perience to  participate  in  the  countless  im- 
portant initiatives  which  your  administra- 
tion has  undertaken  in  the  area  of  economic 
policy  which  have  restored  the  strength  of 
our  great  nation.  I  will  always  be  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  which  you  have  given 
me. 

My  wife,  Barbara,  and  I  plan  to  return  to 
our  hometown  of  Flossmoor,  Illinois.  It  is 
my  intention  to  remain  at  the  Council  until 
late  November  to  help  ensure  an  orderly 
transition.  I  would  be  honored,  on  my 
return  to  the  private  sector,  to  be  of  any 
assistance  that  you  or  your  administration 
may  request. 

Barbara  joins  me  in  extending  our  very 
best  wishes  to  you  and  Mrs.  Reagan. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Beryl  W.  Sprinkel 
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Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  Strategic  Technology  Export  Controls 
September  18,  1987 


The  United  States  Government  welcomes 
recent  measures  taken  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  and  those  soon  to  be  enacted 
in  Norway,  to  strengthen  export  controls. 
Diversions  of  strategic  technology  by  Toshi- 
ba Machinery  and  the  Norwegian  firm 
Kongsberg  Vappenfabrik  have  undermined 
our  common  security  and  demonstrated  the 
inadequacy  of  existing  national  laws  and 
procedures.  Japanese  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative actions  increase  criminal  penalties 
and  statutes  of  limitations,  mandate  new 
and  stricter  licensing  procedures,  provide 
for  tight  export  control  procedures  by  com- 
panies, and  for  close  governmental  monitor- 
ing of  these.  The  Norwegian  Government 
will  this  month  introduce  a  new  compre- 
hensive export  control  law  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  Storting,  that  will  strengthen  Nor- 
way's national  laws  and  procedures  along 
these  same  lines. 

The  Paris-based  Coordinating  Committee 
(COCOM),  which  is  composed  of  16  allies, 
including  the  United  States,  serves  the 
common  security  of  its  member  nations  by 
preventing  militarily  useful  technologies 
from  reaching  the  Soviet  Union.  COCOM 
reflects  the  principle  that  the  security  of 
the  West  and  of  Japan  is  based  on  the  quali- 
tative technology  edge  that  we  are  able  to 
maintain  in  our  weapons  systems.  COCOM 
exists  to  protect  that  critical  advantage.  The 
serious  diversion  of  nine-axis  milling  ma- 


chines and  numerical  controllers  for  use  in 
the  Soviet  program  to  quiet  submarines 
serves  as  an  unfortunate,  yet  graphic,  exam- 
ple of  the  damage  which  can  be  done  to 
our  collective  security. 

The  Congress  has  offered  a  number  of 
bills  and  amendments  that  would  punish 
Toshiba  and  Kongsberg  through  mandatory 
sanctions  and  compensation.  But  the  tech- 
nology diversion  problem  is  broader  than 
the  specific  violations  of  the  firms  that  are 
currently  the  targets  of  legislation.  The  real 
problem  lies  in  the  shortcomings  of  national 
export  control  systems,  and  responsibility 
rests  with  allied  governments  to  make  and 
enforce  the  necessary  changes.  Therefore, 
the  administration  opposes  these  bills  and 
amendments. 

It  is  now  essential  that  all  COCOM  part- 
ners strengthen  their  national  export  con- 
trols to  prevent  further  diversions.  High 
technology  products  in  the  1980's  are  pro- 
duced worldwide,  and  the  Soviet  Union  tar- 
gets its  acquisition  programs  wherever  the 
technology  can  be  found.  The  administra- 
tion has  begun  an  aggressive  and  unprece- 
dented effort  to  urge  that  all  COCOM  part- 
ners take  steps  to  prevent  further  diver- 
sions and  strengthen  national  export  control 
systems.  The  administration  plans  to  consult 
with  the  Congress  on  the  progress  made  as 
well  as  on  next  steps  to  prevent  and  deter 
attempts  at  future  diversions. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Robert  H.  Bork,  Arms  Control,  and 
the  Budget 
September  19,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

A  great  deal  happened  in  Washington  this 
past  week,  and  Fd  like  to  take  a  moment 
this  afternoon  to  discuss  with  you  three  of 
the  most  important  events. 


hearings  on  Judge  Robert  Bork,  my  nomi- 
nee to  the  Supreme  Court.  Before  these 
hearings  began,  there  had  been  a  lot  of  talk 
to  the  effect  that  Judge  Bork  was  some  kind 
of  political  ideologue.  In  truth.  Judge  Bork's 


First,  the  Senate  opened  the  confirmation     philosophy  of  judging  is  neither  conserva- 
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tive  nor  liberal.  He  simply  believes  that  a 
judge  should  keep  his  own  views  from 
interfering  with  an  interpretation  of  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution  according  to  the 
intentions  of  those  who  enacted  them,  con- 
sistent with  established  precedent.  One 
place  this  judicial  philosophy  will  help  is  in 
the  fight  against  crime. 

On  Tuesday,  Judge  Bork  was  introduced 
by  no  less  distinguished  a  figure  than 
former  President  Ford.  And  on  Wednesday, 
President  Carter's  White  House  Counsel,  a 
prominent  Democrat  named  Lloyd  Cutler, 
published  a  newspaper  article  endorsing 
Judge  Bork.  Mr.  Cutler  wrote  of  Judge 
Bork,  and  I  quote:  "His  views  were  and  are 
widely  shared  by  justices  and  academics 
who  are  in  the  moderate  center."  The  hear- 
ings themselves  have  already  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  Judge  Bork  is  a  man  of 
reason,  indeed,  a  brilliant  legal  scholar.  Fm 
confident  that  when  these  hearings  con- 
clude, the  Senate  will  confirm  this  fine 
judge,  referred  to  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal as — and  again,  I  quote:  *the  most  quali- 
fied American  alive  to  serve  on  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

The  second  of  the  week's  big  events  was 
the  visit  of  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
nadze. In  3  full  days  of  talks  important 
progress  was  made.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  now  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  completing  a  truly  historic  treaty 
that  will  eliminate  an  entire  class  of  U.S. 
and  Soviet  intermediate-range  missiles.  I 
expect  to  sign  this  treaty  later  this  fall  at  a 
summit.  We  agreed  to  begin  formal  negoti- 
ations on  verifying  existing  nuclear  testing 
treaties  and  to  forge  ahead  toward  another 
historic  objective — cutting  our  strategic  nu- 
clear arsenals  in  half. 

Fm  proud  that  these  were  American  pro- 
posals, which  the  Soviets  have  come  around 
to  accept.  But  I  made  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  that  I  will  not  sacrifice  our 
SDI  program.  Indeed,  yesterday  we  an- 
nounced that  we're  moving  forward  on  SDI 
to  demonstrate  and  validate  six  promising 
technologies.  Nor  will  we  let  up  on  our  in- 
sistence on  better  Soviet  performance  on 
human  rights  and  regional  conflicts  like  Af- 
ghanistan. Our  agenda  is  both  peace  and 
freedom,  and  when  I  meet  Mr.  Gorbachev 
again  later  this  year  this  is  the  agenda  I  will 


pursue. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  item  I'd  like 
to  discuss  with  you:  the  Federal  budget. 
This  week  the  House  leadership  worked  out 
a  bipartisan  plan  to  continue  providing  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  democratic  resistance 
in  Nicaragua.  But  Fm  afraid  I  have  to  tell 
you  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  Federal 
budget  process  itself,  the  news  is  not  good. 
In  less  than  2  weeks,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment begins  a  new  fiscal  year.  But  has  Con- 
gress even  sent  me  so  much  as  one  of  the 
13  appropriations  bills?  The  answer  is  no, 
even  though  the  passage  of  these  bills  on 
time  was  required  by  law. 

Instead,  this  week  the  Congress  began  to 
put  together  a  continuing  resolution.  In 
plain  terms,  this  means  that  since  Congress 
can't  get  its  act  together  on  controlling 
spending.  Congress  simply  keeps  over- 
spending at  last  year's  pace  for  a  few  more 
weeks.  After  that.  Congress  will  have  to 
face  the  spending  problem  all  over  again — 
perhaps  only  passing  yet  another  continuing 
resolution.  Now,  when  Congress  passes  one 
of  these  continuing  resolutions,  it  puts  ap- 
propriated Federal  funding  into  a  huge 
lump.  And  when  one  of  these  massive  con- 
tinuing resolutions  comes  to  my  desk,  it's  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  proposition.  Sign  the  bill 
and,  with  it,  accept  the  inability  to  get 
wasteful  spending  under  some  level  of  con- 
trol or,  reject  it,  and  watch  the  United 
States  Government  run  out  of  money  and 
grind  to  a  halt.  I've  felt  for  some  time  that 
no  President  should  be  placed  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Our  administration  has  proposed  reforms 
that  would  fix  the  budget  process:  the  line- 
item  veto  and  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. But  if  we're  going  to  run  the  Federal 
Government  by  continuing  resolutions, 
then  the  very  least  Congress  can  do  is  this: 
Break  them  into  separate  parts,  with  each 
part  dealing  with  a  specific  area  of  Federal 
funding.  Doing  so  would  provide  me  with 
at  least  some  opportunity  to  exercise  my 
rightful  judgment  as  President — an  opportu- 
nity I  intend  to  insist  on. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 
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Statement  on  the  Supreme  Court  Nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork 
September  19,  1987 


Judge  Robert  Bork  has  shown  in  his  calm, 
direct,  and  candid  answers  that  he  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  the  Senate  uses  the  standards  it 


should — ^integrity,  qualifications,  and  tem- 
perament— it  will  certainly  move  quickly, 
once  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings  are 
completed,  to  confirm  Judge  Bork. 


Nomination  of  William  W.  Treat  To  Be  an  Alternate  United  States 
Representative  to  the  42d  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly 
September  19,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  William  W.  Treat  to  be  an 
Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  42d  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Since  1958  Mr.  Treat  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Bank  of  Meridian  in  Hampton,  NJ. 
From  1958  to  1984,  he  also  served  as  presi- 


dent of  the  Bank  of  Meridian. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Maine  (A.B.,  1940),  Boston  School  of  Law 
(J.D.,  1946),  and  Harvard  University 
(M.B.A.,  1947).  Mr.  Treat  was  born  May  23, 
1918,  in  Boston,  MA.  He  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Hampton,  NJ. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  President's  Meetings  With  United  Nations  Officials 
September  21,  1987 


President  Reagan  met  with  Secretary- 
General  Perez  de  Cuellar  in  his  private 
office  for  approximately  5  minutes.  Accom- 
panying the  President  on  this  courtesy  call 
were  Ambassador  Walters,  Secretary  Shultz, 
Chief  of  Staff  Baker,  and  National  Security 
Adviser  Carlucci.  The  Secretary-General 
welcomed  the  President  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  President  responded  that  his  visit 
is  meant  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
that  the  United  States  attaches  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  told  the  Secretary-Gen- 


eral that  he  admired  his  recent  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and 
thanked  him  for  making  a  personal  trip  to 
those  two  countries. 

The  President  then  moved  to  the  private 
office  of  the  new  President  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  Peter  Florin  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  The  Presi- 
dent congratulated  President  Florin  on  his 
recent  election  to  this  post  and  asked  for 
impartiality  as  he  assumes  important  re- 
sponsibilities. 
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Address  to  the  42d  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
in  New  York,  New  York 
September  21,  1987 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary-General, 
Ambassador  Reed,  honored  guests,  and  dis- 
tinguished delegates:  Let  me  first  welcome 
the  Secretary-General  back  from  his  pil- 
grimage for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  have  already  fallen  in 
the  bloody  conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq. 
All  men  and  women  of  good  will  pray  that 
the  carnage  can  soon  be  stopped,  and  we 
pray  that  the  Secretary-General  proves  to 
be  not  only  a  pilgrim  but  also  the  architect 
of  a  lasting  peace  between  those  two  na- 
tions. Mr.  Secretary-General,  the  United 
States  supports  you,  and  may  God  guide 
you  in  your  labors  ahead. 

Like  the  Secretary-General,  all  of  us  here 
today  are  on  a  kind  of  pilgrimage.  We  come 
from  every  continent,  every  race,  and  most 
religions  to  this  great  hall  of  hope,  where  in 
the  name  of  peace  we  practice  diplomacy. 
Now,  diplomacy,  of  course,  is  a  subtle  and 
nuanced  craft,  so  much  so  that  it's  said  that 
when  one  of  the  most  wily  diplomats  of  the 
19th  century  passed  away  other  diplomats 
asked,  on  reports  of  his  death,  "What  do 
you  suppose  the  old  fox  meant  by  that?" 

But  true  statesmanship  requires  not 
merely  skill  but  something  greater,  some- 
thing we  call  vision — a  grasp  of  the  present 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  I've 
come  here  today  to  map  out  for  you  my 
own  vision  of  the  world's  future,  one,  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  its  essential  elements  is  shared 
by  all  Americans.  And  I  hope  those  who  see 
things  differently  will  not  mind  if  I  say  that 
we  in  the  United  States  believe  that  the 
place  to  look  first  for  shape  of  the  future  is 
not  in  continental  masses  and  sealanes,  al- 
though geography  is,  obviously,  of  great  im- 
portance. Neither  is  it  in  national  reserves 
of  blood  and  iron  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
money  and  industrial  capacity,  although 
military  and  economic  strength  are  also,  of 
course,  crucial.  We  begin  with  something 
that  is  far  simpler  and  yet  far  more  pro- 
found: the  human  heart. 

All  over  the  world  today,  the  yearnings  of 
the  human  heart  are  redirecting  the  course 


of  international  affairs,  putting  the  lie  to  the 
myth  of  materialism  and  historical  determi- 
nism. We  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  see 
the  simple  aspirations  of  ordinary  people 
writ  large  on  the  record  of  our  times. 

Last  year  in  the  Philippines,  ordinary 
people  rekindled  the  spirit  of  democracy 
and  restored  the  electoral  process.  Some 
said  they  had  performed  a  miracle,  and  if 
so,  a  similar  miracle — a  transition  to  democ- 
racy— is  taking  place  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Haiti,  too,  is  making  a  transition. 
Some  despair  when  these  new,  young  de- 
mocracies face  conflicts  or  challenges,  but 
growing  pains  are  normal  in  democracies. 
The  United  States  had  them,  as  has  every 
other  democracy  on  Earth. 

In  Latin  America,  too,  one  can  hear  the 
voices  of  freedom  echo  from  the  peaks  and 
across  the  plains.  It  is  the  song  of  ordinary 
people  marching,  not  in  uniforms  and  not 
in  military  file  but,  rather,  one  by  one,  in 
simple,  everyday  working  clothes,  marching 
to  the  polls.  Ten  years  ago  only  a  third  of 
the  people  of  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean lived  in  democracies  or  in  countries 
that  were  turning  to  democracy;  today  over 
90  percent  do. 

But  this  worldwide  movement  to  democ- 
racy is  not  the  only  way  in  which  simple, 
ordinary  people  are  leading  us  in  this 
room — we  who  are  said  to  be  the  makers  of 
history — leading  us  into  the  future.  Around 
the  world,  new  businesses,  new  economic 
growth,  new  technologies  are  emerging 
from  the  workshops  of  ordinary  people  with 
extraordinary  dreams. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  entrepreneuri- 
al energy — ^reinvigorated  when  we  cut  taxes 
and  regulations — ^has  fueled  the  current 
economic  expansion.  According  to  scholars 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, three-quarters  of  the  more  than  ISVa 
million  new  jobs  that  we  have  created  in 
this  country  since  the  beginning  of  our  ex- 
pansion came  from  businesses  with  fewer 
than  100  employees,  businesses  started  by 
ordinary    people    who    dared    to    take    a 
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chance.  And  many  of  our  new  high  technol- 
ogies were  first  developed  in  the  garages  of 
fledgling  entrepreneurs.  Yet  America  is  not 
the  only,  or  perhaps  even  the  best,  example 
of  the  dynamism  and  dreams  that  the  free- 
ing of  markets  set  free. 

In  India  and  China,  freer  markets  for 
farmers  have  led  to  an  explosion  in  produc- 
tion. In  Africa,  governments  are  rethinking 
their  policies,  and  where  they  are  allowing 
greater  economic  freedom  to  farmers,  crop 
production  has  improved.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  newly  industrialized  countries  of  the 
Pacific  rim,  free  markets  in  services  and 
manufacturing  as  well  as  agriculture  have 
led  to  a  soaring  of  growth  and  standards  of 
living.  The  ASEAN  nations,  Japan,  Korea, 
and  Taiwan  have  created  the  true  economic 
miracle  of  the  last  two  decades,  and  in  each 
of  them,  much  of  the  magic  came  from  or- 
dinary people  who  succeeded  as  entrepre- 
neurs. 

In  Latin  America,  this  same  lesson  of  free 
markets,  greater  opportunity,  and  growth  is 
being  studied  and  acted  on.  President 
Sarney  of  Brazil  spoke  for  many  others 
when  he  said  that  "private  initiative  is  the 
engine  of  economic  development.  In  Brazil 
we  have  learned  that  every  time  the  state's 
penetration  in  the  economy  increases,  our 
liberty  decreases."  Yes,  policies  that  release 
to  flight  ordinary  people's  dreams  are 
spreading  around  the  world.  From  Colom- 
bia to  Turkey  to  Indonesia,  governments 
are  cutting  taxes,  reviewing  their  regula- 
tions, and  opening  opportunities  for  initia- 
tive. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  the  halls  of 
this  building  about  the  right  to  develop- 
ment. But  more  and  more  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  development  is  not  itself  a  right. 
It  is  the  product  of  rights:  the  right  to  own 
property;  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  freely; 
the  right  to  contract;  the  right  to  be  free  of 
excessive  taxation  and  regulation,  of  bur- 
densome government.  There  have  been 
studies  that  determined  that  countries  with 
low  tax  rates  have  greater  growth  than 
those  with  high  rates. 

We're  all  familiar  with  the  phenomenon 
of  the  underground  economy.  The  scholar 
Hernando  de  Soto  and  his  colleagues  have 
examined  the  situation  of  one  country, 
Peru,   and   described   an   economy   of  the 


poor  that  bypasses  crushing  taxation  and  sti- 
fling regulation.  This  informal  economy,  as 
the  researchers  call  it,  is  the  principal  sup- 
plier of  many  goods  and  services  and  often 
the  only  ladder  for  upward  mobility.  In  the 
capital  city,  it  accounts  for  almost  all  public 
transportation  and  most  street  markets.  And 
the  researchers  concluded  that,  thanks  to 
the  informal  economy,  "the  poor  can  work, 
travel,  and  have  a  roof  over  their  heads." 
They  might  have  added  that,  by  becoming 
underground  entrepreneurs  themselves  or 
by  working  for  them,  the  poor  have 
become  less  poor  and  the  nation  itself 
richer. 

Those  who  advocate  statist  solutions  to 
development  should  take  note:  The  free 
market  is  the  other  path  to  development 
and  the  one  true  path.  And  unlike  many 
other  paths,  it  leads  somewhere.  It  works. 
So,  this  is  where  I  believe  we  can  find  the 
map  to  the  world's  future:  in  the  hearts  of 
ordinary  people,  in  their  hopes  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  in  their  prayers  as 
they  lay  themselves  and  their  families  to 
rest  each  night.  These  simple  people  are 
the  giants  of  the  Earth,  the  true  builders  of 
the  world  and  shapers  of  the  centuries  to 
come.  And  if  indeed  they  triumph,  as  I  be- 
lieve they  will,  we  will  at  last  know  a  world 
of  peace  and  freedom,  opportunity  and 
hope,  and,  yes,  of  democracy — a  world  in 
which  the  spirit  of  mankind  at  last  conquers 
the  old,  familiar  enemies  of  famine,  disease, 
tyranny,  and  war. 

This  is  my  vision — America's  vision.  I  rec- 
ognize that  some  governments  represented 
in  this  hall  have  other  ideas.  Some  do  not 
believe  in  democracy  or  in  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  religious  freedom.  Some  believe 
in  dictatorship,  whether  by  one  man,  one 
party,  one  class,  one  race,  or  one  vanguard. 
To  those  governments  I  would  only  say  that 
the  price  of  oppression  is  clear.  Your  econo- 
mies will  fall  farther  and  farther  behind. 
Your  people  will  become  more  restless.  Isn't 
it  better  to  listen  to  the  people's  hopes  now 
rather  than  their  curses  later? 

And  yet  despite  our  differences,  there  is 
one  common  hope  that  brought  us  all  to 
make  this  common  pilgrimage:  the  hope 
that  mankind  will  one  day  beat  its  swords 
into  plowshares,  the  hope  of  peace.  In  no 
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place  on  Earth  today  is  peace  more  in  need 
of  friends  than  the  Middle  East.  Its  people's 
yearning  for  peace  is  growing.  The  United 
States  will  continue  to  be  an  active  partner 
in  the  efforts  of  the  parties  to  come  togeth- 
er to  settle  their  differences  and  build  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

And  this  month  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Two 
months  ago,  the  Security  Council  adopted  a 
mandatory  resolution  demanding  a  cease- 
fire, withdrawal,  and  negotiations  to  end 
the  war.  The  United  States  fully  supports 
implementation  of  Resolution  598,  as  we 
support  the  Secretary-GeneraFs  recent  mis- 
sion. We  welcomed  Iraq's  acceptance  of 
that  resolution  and  remain  disappointed  at 
Iran's  unwillingness  to  accept  it.  In  that 
regard,  I  know  that  the  President  of  Iran 
will  be  addressing  you  tomorrow.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  upon  him  clearly  and 
unequivocally  to  state  whether  Iran  accepts 
598  or  not.  If  the  answer  is  positive,  it 
would  be  a  welcome  step  and  major  break- 
through. If  it  is  negative,  the  Council  has  no 
choice  but  rapidly  to  adopt  enforcement 
measures. 

For  40  years  the  United  States  has  made 
it  clear,  its  vital  interest  in  the  security  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  countries  that 
border  it.  The  oil  reserves  there  are  of  stra- 
tegic importance  to  the  economies  of  the 
free  world.  We're  committed  to  maintain- 
ing the  free  flow  of  this  oil  and  to  prevent- 
ing the  domination  of  the  region  by  any 
hostile  power.  We  do  not  seek  confrontation 
or  trouble  with  Iran  or  anyone  else.  Our 
object  is — or,  objective  is  now,  and  has  been 
at  every  stage,  finding  a  means  to  end  the 
war  with  no  victor  and  no  vanquished.  The 
increase  in  our  naval  presence  in  the  Gulf 
does  not  favor  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  a 
response  to  heightened  tensions  and  fol- 
lowed consultations  with  our  friends  in  the 
region.  When  the  tension  diminishes,  so  will 
our  presence. 

The  United  States  is  gratified  by  many 
recent  diplomatic  developments:  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  Resolution  598,  the  Arab 
League's  statement  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Tunis,  and  the  Secretary-General's  visit.  Yet 
problems  remain. 

The  Soviet  Union  helped  in  drafting  and 
reaching  an  agreement  on  Resolution  598, 


but  outside  the  Security  Coimcil,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  acted  differently.  They  called  for 
removal  of  our  Navy  from  the  Gulf,  where 
it  has  been  for  40  years.  They  made  the 
false  accusation  that  somehow  the  United 
States,  rather  than  the  war  itself,  is  the 
source  of  tension  in  the  Gulf.  Well,  such 
statements  are  not  helpful.  They  divert  at- 
tention from  the  challenge  facing  us  all:  a 
just  end  to  the  war.  The  United  States 
hopes  the  Soviets  will  join  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  in  vigorously 
seeking  an  end  to  a  conflict  that  never 
should  have  begun,  should  have  ended  long 
ago,  and  has  become  one  of  the  great  trage- 
dies of  the  postwar  era. 

Elsewhere  in  the  region,  we  see  the  con- 
tinuing Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 
After  nearly  8  years,  a  million  casualties, 
nearly  4  million  others  driven  into  exile, 
and  more  intense  fighting  than  ever,  it's 
time  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  leave.  The 
Afghan  people  must  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine their  own  future  free  of  foreign 
coercion.  There  is  no  excuse  for  prolonging 
a  brutal  war  or  propping  up  a  regime 
whose  days  are  clearly  numbered.  That 
regime  offers  political  proposals  that  pre- 
tend compromise,  but  really  would  ensure 
the  perpetuation  of  the  regime's  power. 
Those  proposals  have  failed  the  only  signifi- 
cant test:  They  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Afghan  people.  Every  day  the  resistance 
grows  in  strength.  It  is  an  indispensable 
party  in  the  quest  for  a  negotiated  solution. 

The  world  community  must  continue  to 
insist  on  genuine  self-determination, 
prompt  and  full  Soviet  withdrawal,  and  the 
return  of  the  refugees  to  their  homes  in 
safety  and  honor.  The  attempt  may  be 
made  to  pressure  a  few  countries  to  change 
their  vote  this  year,  but  this  body,  I  know, 
will  vote  overwhelmingly,  as  every  year 
before,  for  Afghan  independence  and  free- 
dom. We  have  noted  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev's  statement  of  readiness  to  with- 
draw. In  April  I  asked  the  Soviet  Union  to 
set  a  date  this  year  when  this  withdrawal 
would  begin.  I  repeat  that  request  now  in 
this  forum  for  peace.  I  pledge  that,  once 
the  Soviet  Union  shows  convincingly  that 
it's  ready  for  a  genuine  political  settlement, 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  be  helpful. 
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Let  me  add  one  final  note  on  this  matter. 
Pakistan,  in  the  face  of  enormous  pressure 
and  intimidation,  has  given  sanctuary  to 
Afghan  refugees.  We  salute  the  courage  of 
Pakistan  and  the  Pakistani  people.  They  de- 
serve strong  support  from  all  of  us. 

Another  regional  conflict,  we  all  know,  is 
taking  place  in  Central  America,  in  Nicara- 
gua. To  the  Sandinista  delegation  here 
today  I  say:  Your  people  know  the  true 
nature  of  your  regime.  They  have  seen 
their  liberties  suppressed.  They  have  seen 
the  promises  of  1979  go  unfulfilled.  They 
have  seen  their  real  wages  and  personal 
income  fall  by  half — yes,  half — since  1979, 
while  your  party  elite  live  lives  of  privilege 
and  luxury.  This  is  why,  despite  a  billion 
dollars  in  Soviet-bloc  aid  last  year  alone,  de- 
spite the  largest  and  best  equipped  army  in 
Central  America,  you  face  a  popular  revolu- 
tion at  home.  It  is  why  the  democratic  re- 
sistance is  able  to  operate  freely  deep  in 
your  heartland.  But  this  revolution  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  you;  it  is  only  the 
revolution  you  promised  the  people  and 
that  you  then  betrayed. 

The  goal  of  United  States  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  is  simple.  It  is  the  goal  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  and  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, as  well.  It  is  democracy — real,  free,  plu- 
ralistic, constitutional  democracy.  Under- 
stand this:  We  will  not,  and  the  world  com- 
munity will  not,  accept  phony  democratiza- 
tion designed  to  mask  the  perpetuation  of 
dictatorship.  In  this  200th  year  of  our  own 
Constitution,  we  know  that  real  democracy 
depends  on  the  safeguards  of  an  institution- 
al structure  that  prevents  a  concentration  of 
power.  It  is  that  which  makes  rights  secure. 
The  temporary  relaxation  of  controls,  which 
can  later  be  tightened,  is  not  democratiza- 
tion. 

And,  again,  to  the  Sandinistas,  I  say:  We 
continue  to  hope  that  Nicaragua  will 
become  part  of  the  genuine  democratic 
transformation  that  we  have  seen  through- 
out Central  America  in  this  decade.  We  ap- 
plaud the  principles  embodied  in  the  Gua- 
temala agreement,  which  links  the  security 
of  the  Central  American  democracies  to 
democratic  reform  in  Nicaragua.  Now  is  the 
time  for  you  to  shut  down  the  military  ma- 
chine that  threatens  your  neighbors  and  as- 
saults your  own  people.  You  must  end  your 


stranglehold  on  internal  political  activity. 
You  must  hold  free  and  fair  national  elec- 
tions. The  media  must  be  truly  free,  not 
censored  or  intimidated  or  crippled  by  indi- 
rect measures,  like  the  denial  of  newsprint 
or  threats  against  journalists  or  their  fami- 
lies. Exiles  must  be  allowed  to  return  to 
minister,  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  organize 
politically.  Then,  when  persecution  of  reli- 
gion has  ended  and  the  jails  no  longer  con- 
tain political  prisoners,  national  reconcilia- 
tion and  democracy  will  be  possible.  Unless 
this  happens,  democratization  will  be  a 
fraud.  And  until  it  happens,  we  will  press 
for  true  democracy  by  supporting  those 
fighting  for  it. 

Freedom  in  Nicaragua  or  Angola  or  Af- 
ghanistan or  Cambodia  or  Eastern  Europe 
or  South  Africa  or  anyplace  else  on  the 
globe  is  not  just  an  internal  matter.  Some 
time  ago  the  Czech  dissident  writer  Vaclav 
Havel  warned  the  world  that  "respect  for 
human  rights  is  the  fundamental  condition 
and  the  sole  genuine  guarantee  of  true 
peace."  And  Andrei  Sakharov  in  his  Nobel 
lecture  said:  "I  am  convinced  that  interna- 
tional confidence,  mutual  understanding, 
disarmament,  and  international  security  are 
inconceivable  without  an  open  society  with 
freedom  of  information,  freedom  of  con- 
science, the  right  to  publish,  and  the  right 
to  travel  and  choose  the  country  in  which 
one  wishes  to  live."  Freedom  serves  peace; 
the  quest  for  peace  must  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Patient  diplomacy  can  contribute 
to  a  world  in  which  both  can  flourish. 

We're  heartened  by  new  prospects  for 
improvement  in  East- West  and  particularly 
U.S.-Soviet  relations.  Last  week  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Shevardnadze  visited  Wash- 
ington for  talks  with  me  and  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Shultz.  We  discussed  the  full 
range  of  issues,  including  my  longstanding 
efforts  to  achieve,  for  the  first  time,  deep 
reductions  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  arms. 
It  was  6  years  ago,  for  example,  that  I  pro- 
posed the  zero-option  for  U.S.  and  Soviet 
longer  range,  intermediate-range  nuclear 
missiles.  Fm  pleased  that  we  have  now 
agreed  in  principle  to  a  truly  historic  treaty 
that  will  eliminate  an  entire  class  of  U.S. 
and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons.  We  also  agreed 
to   intensify   our   diplomatic   efforts   in   all 
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areas  of  mutual  interest.  Toward  that  end. 
Secretary  Shultz  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
will  meet  again  a  month  from  now  in 
Moscow,  and  I  will  meet  again  with  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  later  this  fall. 

We  continue  to  have  our  differences  and 
probably  always  will.  But  that  puts  a  special 
responsibility  on  us  to  find  ways — realistic 
ways — to  bring  greater  stability  to  our  com- 
petition and  to  show  the  world  a  construc- 
tive example  of  the  value  of  communication 
and  of  the  possibility  of  peaceful  solutions  to 
political  problems.  And  here  let  me  add 
that  we  seek,  through  our  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  to  find  a  way  to  keep  peace 
through  relying  on  defense,  not  offense,  for 
deterrence  and  for  eventually  rendering 
ballistic  missiles  obsolete.  SDI  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  prospects  for  real  arms  reduc- 
tion. It  is  a  crucial  part  of  our  efforts  to 
ensure  a  safer  world  and  a  more  stable  stra- 
tegic balance. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  the  goal  of 
arms  reduction,  particularly  the  goal  that 
the  General  Secretary  and  I  agreed  upon:  a 
50-percent  reduction  in  our  respective  stra- 
tegic nuclear  arms.  We  will  continue  to 
press  the  Soviets  for  more  constructive  con- 
duct in  the  settling  of  regional  conflicts.  We 
look  to  the  Soviets  to  honor  the  Helsinki 
accords.  We  look  for  greater  freedom  for 
the  Soviet  peoples  within  their  country, 
more  people-to-people  exchanges  with  our 
country,  and  Soviet  recognition  in  practice 
of  the  right  of  freedom  of  movement. 

We  look  forward  to  a  time  when  things 
we  now  regard  as  sources  of  friction  and 
even  danger  can  become  examples  of  coop- 
eration between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  instance,  I  have  proposed  a  col- 
laboration to  reduce  the  barriers  between 
East  and  West  in  Berlin  and,  more  broadly, 
in  Europe  as  a  whole.  Let  us  work  together 
for  a  Europe  in  which  force  of  the  threat — 
or,  force,  whether  in  the  form  of  walls  or  of 
guns,  is  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  free  choice 
by  individuals  and  whole  nations.  I  have 
also  called  for  more  openness  in  the  flow  of 
information  from  the  Soviet  Union  about  its 
military  forces,  policies,  and  programs  so 
that  our  negotiations  about  arms  reductions 
can  proceed  with  greater  confidence. 

We  hear  much  about  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We're  intensely  interested  in 


these  changes.  We  hear  the  word  glasnost, 
which  is  translated  as  "openness"  in  Eng- 
lish. "Openness"  is  a  broad  term.  It  means 
the  free,  unfettered  flow  of  information, 
ideas,  and  people.  It  means  political  and 
intellectual  liberty  in  all  its  dimensions.  We 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  peoples  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  that  such  changes  will  come.  And 
we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  that  it  will 
include  a  foreign  policy  that  respects  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  other  peo- 
ples. 

No  place  should  be  better  suited  for  dis- 
cussions of  peace  than  this  hall.  The  first 
Secretary-General,  Trygve  Lie,  said  of  the 
United  Nations:  "With  the  danger  of  fire, 
and  in  the  absence  of  an  organized  fire  de- 
partment, it  is  only  common  sense  for  the 
neighbors  to  join  in  setting  up  their  own 
fire  brigades."  Joining  together  to  drown 
the  flames  of  war — this,  together  with  a 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  was 
the  founding  ideal  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  our  continuing  challenge  to  ensure  that 
the  U.N.  lives  up  to  these  hopes.  As  the 
Secretary-General  noted  some  time  ago,  the 
risk  of  anarchy  in  the  world  has  increased, 
because  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  have  been  violated.  The  General 
Assembly  has  repeatedly  acknowledged  this 
with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan. The  charter  has  a  concrete  practical 
meaning  today,  because  it  touches  on  all 
the  dimensions  of  human  aspiration  that  I 
mentioned  earlier — the  yearning  for  democ- 
racy and  freedom,  for  global  peace,  and  for 
prosperity. 

This  is  why  we  must  protect  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  from  being 
debased  as  it  was  through  the  infamous  "Zi- 
onism is  Racism"  resolution.  We  cannot 
permit  attempts  to  control  the  media  and 
promote  censorship  under  the  ruse  of  a  so- 
called  "New  World  Information  Order."  We 
must  work  against  efforts  to  introduce  con- 
tentious and  nonrelevant  issues  into  the 
work  of  the  specialized  and  technical  agen- 
cies, where  we  seek  progress  on  urgent 
problems — from  terrorism  to  drug  traffick- 
ing to  nuclear  proliferation — ^which  threat- 
en us  all.  Such  efforts  corrupt  the  charter 
and  weaken  this  organization. 

There  have  been  important  administra- 
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tive  and  budget  reforms.  They  have  helped. 
The  United  States  is  committed  to  restoring 
its  contribution  as  reforms  progress.  But 
there  is  still  much  to  do.  The  United  Na- 
tions was  built  on  great  dreams  and  great 
ideals.  Sometimes  it  has  strayed.  It  is  time 
for  it  to  come  home.  It  was  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  who  said:  "The  end  of  all  political 
effort  must  be  the  well-being  of  the  individ- 
ual in  a  life  of  safety  and  freedom.'*  Well, 
should  this  not  be  our  credo  in  the  years 
ahead? 

I  have  spoken  today  of  a  vision  and  the 
obstacles  to  its  realization.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  a  young  Frenchman,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  visited  America.  After  that 
visit  he  predicted  that  the  two  great  powers 
of  the  future  world  would  be,  on  one  hand, 
the  United  States,  which  would  be  built,  as 
he  said,  "by  the  plowshare,"  and,  on  the 
other,  Russia,  which  would  go  forward, 
again,  as  he  said,  "by  the  sword."  Yet  need 
it  be  so?  Cannot  swords  be  turned  to  plow- 
shares? Can  we  and  all  nations  not  live  in 
peace?  In  our  obsession  with  antagonisms  of 
the  moment,  we  often  forget  how  much 
unites  all  the  members  of  humanity.  Per- 
haps we  need  some  outside,  universal  threat 
to  make  us  recognize  this  common  bond.  I 
occasionally  think  how  quickly  our  differ- 
ences worldwide  would  vanish  if  we  were 
facing  an  alien  threat  from  outside  this 
world.  And  yet,  I  ask  you,  is  not  an  alien 
force  already  among  us?  What  could  be 
more  alien  to  the  universal  aspirations  of 


our  peoples  than  war  and  the  threat  of  war? 

Two  centuries  ago,  in  a  hall  much  smaller 
than  this  one,  in  Philadelphia,  Americans 
met  to  draft  a  Constitution.  In  the  course  of 
their  debates,  one  of  them  said  that  the 
new  government,  if  it  was  to  rise  high,  must 
be  built  on  the  broadest  base:  the  will  and 
consent  of  the  people.  And  so  it  was,  and  so 
it  has  been. 

My  message  today  is  that  the  dreams  of 
ordinary  people  reach  to  astonishing 
heights.  If  we  diplomatic  pilgrims  are  to 
achieve  equal  altitudes,  we  must  build  all 
we  do  on  the  full  breadth  of  humanity's  will 
and  consent  and  the  full  expanse  of  the 
human  heart.  Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you 
all. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  11:02  a.m. 
in  the  General  Assembly  Hall.  In  his  open- 
ing remarks,  he  referred  to  United  Nations 
President  Peter  Florin,  Secretary-General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  de  la  Guerra,  and 
Under  Secretary -General  for  Political  and 
General  Assembly  Affairs  Joseph  V.  Reed, 
Jr.  Following  his  address.  President  Reagan 
met  with  the  Secretary-General  in  the  Indo- 
nesian Lounge.  He  then  went  to  the  U.S. 
Mission  for  a  meeting  with  allied  Foreign 
Ministers  and  bilateral  meetings  with  Prime 
Minister  Mohammed  Khan  Junejo  of  Paki- 
stan, Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  of 
Japan,  and  President  Vinicio  Cerezo  Are- 
valo  of  Guatemala.  Following  the  meetings, 
he  returned  to  Washington,  DC. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  United  States  Air  Strike  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
September  21,  1987 


United  States  Forces  took  defensive 
action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Monday  evening, 
when  an  Iranian  landing  craft  was  discov- 
ered laying  mines  in  international  waters  50 
miles  northeast  of  Bahrain.  We  have  previ- 
ously communicated  with  the  Iranian  Gov- 


ernment the  way  in  which  we  would  re- 
spond to  such  provocative  acts  which 
present  an  immediate  risk  to  United  States 
ships  and  to  all  ships.  United  States  Forces 
acted  in  a  defensive  manner  and  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  rules  of  engagement. 
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Nomination  of  Frank  H.  Conway  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
September  22,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Frank  H.  Conway  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  expiring  November  30,  1990.  This  is  a 
reappointment. 

Since  1987  Mr.  Conway  has  been  a  sole 
practitioner  of  law  in  Wellesley,  MA.  Prior 
to  this  he  was  with  the  law  firm  of  Jameson, 


Locke  and  Fullerton,  1980-1987. 

Mr.  Conway  graduated  from  Providence 
College  (Ph.B.,  1935)  and  Boston  University 
School  of  Law  Q.D.,  1952).  He  was  bom 
May  2,  1913,  in  Providence,  RI.  Mr. 
Conway  served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  1942- 
1945.  He  is  married,  has  four  children,  and 
resides  in  Wellesley,  MA. 


Nomination  of  Cynthia  Jeanne  Grassby  Baker  To  Be  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Denver 
September  22,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Cynthia  Jeanne  Grassby 
Baker  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  of 
the  United  States  at  Denver,  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  She  would  succeed  Nora 
Walsh  Hussey. 

Since  1985  Mrs.  Baker  has  been  a  student 
in  the  M.B.A.  program  at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  She  has  also  been  Chairman  of 


the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, 1985-present.  Prior  to  this  she  was 
deputy  to  the  chairman  for  private  partner- 
ship. National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
1982-1985. 

Mrs.  Baker  graduated  from  Colorado  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1985).  She  was  born  Jime  25, 
1946,  in  Denver,  CO.  Mrs.  Baker  is  married 
and  resides  in  Denver,  CO. 


Proclamation  5705 — Fire  Prevention  Week,  1987 
September  22,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Fire  is  most  often  preventable,  but  this 
past  year  it  killed  almost  6,000  Americans, 
injured  300,000,  and  caused  more  than  $9.5 
billion  in  direct  property  losses.  Fire  often 
affects  the  very  young  and  the  very  old, 
and  more  than  80  percent  of  fires  take 
place  in  the  home.  Such  facts  are  exactly 
why  our  Nation  observes  a  special  week 
every  autumn  to  remind  ourselves  that  fire 
prevention  and  safety  messages  are  vitally 
important  to  each  of  us  and  to  our  families. 


This  year  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation, the  originator  of  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  is  encouraging  families  to  be  safe 
and  to  design  and  practice  a  home  fire 
escape  plan.  Private  sector  initiatives  in 
partnership  with  the  public  sector  are  com- 
plementing this  effort.  All  who  can  should 
join  with  government  officials  at  every 
level,  fire  service  personnel,  citizens' 
groups,  and  private  citizens  to  develop  and 
carry  out  public  awareness  and  education 
programs  about  fires.  Campaigns  being  for- 
mulated will  reach  high-risk  populations,  in- 
cluding inner  city  and  rural  residents,  chil- 
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dren,  and  the  elderly. 

On  Sunday,  October  11,  1987,  at  the  Na- 
tional Fallen  Fire  Fighters  Memorial  Serv- 
ice at  the  National  Fire  Academy  in  Em- 
mitsburg,  Maryland,  the  tribute  of  a  proud 
and  grateful  Nation  will  be  paid  to  the  114 
American  fire  fighters  who  died  in  the  line 
of  duty  in  1986.  Let  us  honor  these  heroes 
in  prayerful  remembrance. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
October  4,  1987,  as  Fire  Prevention  Week, 


and  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  plan  and  actively  participate  in 
fire  prevention  activities  during  this  week 
and  throughout  the  year. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-second  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:13  p.m.,  September  22,  1987] 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Reporting  on 
the  Cyprus  Conflict 
September  22,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Chairman:) 
In  accordance  with  Public  Law  95-384,  I 
am  submitting  to  you  a  bimonthly  report  on 
progress  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  question. 

During  this  period,  we  consulted  directly 
with  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  Special 
Cyprus  Coordinator  M.  James  Wilkinson 
traveled  to  Cyprus  in  late  July  and  met 
President  Spyros  Kyprianou  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Cypriot  government.  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson also  talked  with  the  leader  of  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  community,  Rauf  Denk- 
tash,  and  his  principal  advisers.  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's visit  to  Cyprus  directly  followed  a  visit 
to  Turkey  and  Greece  by  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Michael  H.  Armacost,  a  visit  in 
which  Mr.  Wilkinson  also  participated. 
These  consultations  enabled  us  to  gauge 
more  closely  the  positions  of  key  leaders  in 
the  region  and  to  make  our  views  known  to 
them  on  issues  of  special  concern. 

We  continue  to  give  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  our  full  support  in  his 
efforts  to  help  the  parties  resume  the  nego- 
tiating process.  He  is  working  toward  an 
overall  agreement  that  would  address  all 
the  issues  of  concern  as  an  integrated 
whole.  To  that  end,  the  Secretary  General 


met  with  Foreign  Minister  lacovou  on  June 
17  in  Vienna.  The  upcoming  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  New 
York  also  should  provide  further  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Secretary  General  to  consult 
with  those  directly  concerned  in  the  dis- 
pute. 

Regarding  the  United  Nations  Force  in 
Cyprus  (UNFICYP),  the  Secretary  General 
is  continuing  his  efforts  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  funding  for  the  Force  and  to  find 
replacements  for  the  troops  that  Sweden 
plans  to  withdraw  from  the  contingent  it 
contributes  to  UNFICYP.  The  Secretary 
General  continued  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  issues  he  identified  in  his  last  report 
to  the  Security  Council  as  having  contribut- 
ed to  heightened  tensions  on  the  island,  in- 
cluding the  situation  in  Varosha  and  mili- 
tary buildups. 

On  the  latter  topic,  we  are  pleased  to 
note  reports  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  Turkish  tanks  on  the 
island.  This  follows  a  period  during  which 
the  Turkish  government  had  informed  us 
that  a  temporary  increase  in  both  tanks  and 
troops  had  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  mod- 
ernization of  equipment  and  the  rotation  of 
troops.    Turkish    Cypriot   leader    Denktash 
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also  reiterated  this  point  in  an  early  August 
public  statement  noting  that  Turkish  troop 
and  tank  level  fluctuations  were  temporary. 
We  continue  to  make  clear  to  all  parties  to 
the  Cyprus  question  our  concerns  about 
quantitative  and  qualitative  increases  in 
arms  anywhere  on  Cyprus. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  the  depar- 
ture from  Cyprus  of  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor Richard  W.  Boehm  who  served  with 
distinction  in  that  position  for  three  years.  I 
have  selected  as  his  replacement  Bill  K. 
Perrin,  an  individual  who  combines  ability 


with  wide  experience  in  government  and 
business  at  the  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional levels.  Mr.  Perrin's  nomination  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  consid- 
eration. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  Claiborne  Pell,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  William  Henkel  as  Assistant  to 
the  President 
September  22,  1987 


Dear  Bill: 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  accept  your 
resignation  as  Assistant  to  the  President,  ef- 
fective September  25,  1987. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  your 
outstanding  efforts  in  the  many  roles  you  Ve 
played  in  my  two  terms  of  office  and  the 
campaign  which  preceded  them.  From  your 
advance  work  in  1980  to  your  appointment 
in  1982  as  a  Special  Consultant,  and  then  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Di- 
rector of  Presidential  Advance,  your  assign- 
ment as  Director  of  Operations  for  my 
second  Inaugural  and,  finally,  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant and  then  Assistant  to  the  President, 
you  have  carried  out  your  important  and 
sensitive  responsibilities  with  unfailing  pro- 
fessionalism, personal  insight,  and  skill. 

The  demands  that  have  been  placed  on 
your  position  have  grown  rapidly  with  the 
accelerating  changes  that  have  occurred  not 
only  in  American  domestic  life  but  in  our 
status  as  the  leading  nation  of  the  Free 
World.  Distance  and  time  have  been  com- 
pressed, both  in  geographical  terms  and  in 
the  pace  of  political  events  that  call  for 
evaluation  and  response.  In  1918,  Woodrow 
and  Edith  Wilson  spent  12  days  on  the 
steamer  George  Washington  traveling  from 
New  York  to  Brest  for  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference. Today,  my  entire  trips  to  Europe, 
Japan  and  the  Far  East,  for  Economic  Sum- 


mits or  official  state  visits,  have  consumed 
less  time  than  my  early  predecessors  re- 
quired merely  to  reach  their  destinations. 

Despite  the  changes  that  technology  has 
wrought,  the  arduous  variety  of  your 
tasks — what  Merriman  Smith  in  A  Presi- 
dent's Odyssey  called  "problems  of  proto- 
col, logistics  and  personal  safety;  detailed 
minute-to-minute  schedules'* — has  re- 
mained fundamentally  the  same.  As  his 
phrases  make  clear,  much  more  than  travel 
is  involved — your  duties  encompassed  the 
safety  of  the  President  and  those  who  ac- 
company him,  the  public's  interest  in  con- 
tact with  the  person  they  have  chosen  to 
lead  them,  the  public's  understanding  of 
the  national  policies  which  so  profoundly 
affect  their  lives,  and  the  furtherance  of 
U.S.  goals  and  interests  in  its  relations  with 
its  allies  and  the  world  community. 

You  have  always  recognized  the  scope  of 
your  responsibilities  within  this  framework, 
and  I  have  relied  on  you  extensively,  your 
advice  and  your  experience,  as  we  devel- 
oped plans  to  communicate  my  agenda  and 
to  explain  my  policies  both  here  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  a  leading  member  of  my 
White  House  Planning  Group,  you  have 
helped  guide  the  design  and  articulation  of 
my  Administration's  themes  and  programs. 
Far  from  being  an  adjunct  to  policy,  this 
planning  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  success  we 
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have  enjoyed  in  turning  ideas  into  proposals 
and  proposals  into  legislation.  Few  people 
who  deal  so  closely  with  the  public  have 
fewer  opportunities  for  getting  public 
credit  than  you  have  had,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  colleagues  in  the  Administra- 
tion, and  I,  personally,  recognize  how  much 
credit  for  our  success  belongs  to  you. 

If  Fd  had  the  opportunity,  I  might  have 
counseled  you  against  the  offer  of  further 
service  you  included  in  closing,  because  I 
now  feel  free  to  call  upon  you  from  time  to 
time  to  extend  the  yeoman's  labors  youVe 
already  given  this  Presidency.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  Ali,  and  your  entire  family,  for  the  long 
hours  of  separation  you've  endured  and  the 
many  sacrifices  you've  made  for  me  and  for 
this  Nation. 

Nancy  and  I  thank  you,  send  our  best 
wishes  for  the  future,  and  pray  that  God 
will  bless  you  always. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


September  14,  1987 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

After  considerable  thought  and  with 
mixed  emotions,  I  have  concluded  I  cannot 
delay  any  further  my  return  to  the  private 
sector.  The  experiences  of  the  past  five 
years  have  been  the  most  rewarding  and 
fulfilling  of  my  life.  Because  of  these  experi- 
ences and  my  deep  respect  and  affection 
for  you  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  the  decision  to 
submit  my  resignation  effective  September 
25,  1987  has  been  extremely  difficult.  It  has 
been  an  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  as  an 
Assistant  to  the  President  since  January, 
1986  and,  prior  to  that,  as  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  Presidential  Ad- 
vance. 

I  have  often  contemplated  returning  to 
Merrill  Lynch  since  my  two-year  leave  of 
absence  expired,  over  three  years  ago. 
However,  I  always  concluded  there  were 
compelling  challenges  here  at  the  White 
House  and  I  might  in  some  way  be  able  to 
help.  Now,  however,  family  and  personal 
considerations  require  me  to  end  my  full- 


time  commitment  but  not  my  continuing 
loyalty,  devotion  and  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples you  have  so  vigorously  and  successful- 
ly represented.  My  decision  has  been  made 
easier  because  of  the  excellent  team  now  in 
place  in  the  White  House. 

For  over  five  years,  I  have  had  the 
unique  honor  to  help  you  communicate  to 
the  American  people  your  agenda  and  poli- 
cies through  your  public  events  and  travel. 
As  a  result,  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
travel  with  you  throughout  this  great  nation 
and  to  have  witnessed  firsthand  the  dramat- 
ic resurgence  of  the  American  spirit.  To 
have  seen  and  felt  firsthand  this  renewed 
pride  in  America — ^pride  that  is  as  a  direct 
result  of  your  leadership  and  example — has 
been  an  unforgettable  reward.  I  have  wit- 
nessed history  unfold  as  you  moved  Amer- 
ica forward,  by  restoring  confidence  in  our 
institutions,  our  economy  and  ourselves.  To 
chronicle  even  the  highlights  of  these 
events  would  be  impossible — there  are  so 
many — but  my  most  indelible  memory  is 
the  mutual  love  and  respect  between  you 
and  the  American  people.  I  have  deeply 
admired  your  willingness  to  go  to  the 
people  for  what  you  believe  in.  For  exam- 
ple, no  one  gave  tax  reform  a  chance — ^you 
did,  you  went  to  the  people,  and  now  we 
have  a  fairer  tax  system. 

Another  responsibility  you  entrusted  to 
me  was  helping  plan  and  direct  your  inter- 
national travel  and  foreign  public  diploma- 
cy. In  five  short  years,  the  march  of  democ- 
racy worldwide  and  the  growth  of  econom- 
ic freedom  are  a  direct  result  of  your  lead- 
ership and  example.  No  one  has  represent- 
ed America  better  than  you,  and  I  have 
never  been  prouder  to  be  an  American 
than  to  be  with  you  at  the  DMZ,  the  Great 
Wall,  Pointe  du  Hoc,  Omaha  Beach, 
Bergen-Belsen,  Geneva,  the  Berlin 
Wall  .  .  . 

Domestically  and  internationally,  your 
Presidency  has  made  a  dramatic  difference. 
My  family,  but  especially  my  new  daughter, 
Jessica,  will  benefit  from  your  efforts  as 
America  goes  forward  into  the  New  Centu- 
ry. 

I  am  confident  that  with  your  remaining 
time  in  office  you  will  complete  the  frame- 
work for  lasting  world  peace  and  genuine 
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economic  prosperity  in  a  freer  nation  and 
world. 

Thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  have 
placed  in  me  and  the  opportunity  to  serve 
you  and  this  great  country  during  the  past 
five  years.  Hopefully,  I  can  continue  to  help 
you,  and  I  hope  you  will  call  upon  me  for 


other  assignments. 

With    the    very    best    wishes    for    every 
future  success  to  you  and  Mrs.  Reagan. 

Sincerely, 

William  Henkel 


Nomination  of  Robert  B.  Costello  To  Be  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
September  23,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  B.  Costello  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 
He  would  succeed  Richard  P.  Godwin. 

Since  1986  Mr.  Costello  has  been  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and 
Logistics),  Department  of  Defense.  Prior  to 
this,  he  was  executive  director  (purchasing 
activities)  for  the  General  Motors  Corp., 
1982-1986;  and  director,  material  manage- 


ment, Delco  Electronics,  General  Motors, 
1970-1982. 

Mr.  Costello  graduated  from  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  (B.S.,  1947;  M.S.,  1948) 
and  Cornell  University  (Ph.D.,  1951).  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  1944-1946,  and  in 
the  Navy  Reserve,  1947-1978.  He  was  born 
June  21,  1926,  in  New  Rochelle,  NY.  Mr. 
Costello  is  married,  has  five  children,  and 
resides  in  McLean,  VA. 


Proclamation  5706 — Emergency  Medical  Services  Week,  1987 
September  23,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

We  can  all  be  extremely  proud  of  and 
grateful  for  those  who  staff  our  Nation's 
emergency  medical  services  (EMS).  They 
make  a  tremendous  difference  in  our  land 
as  they  save  lives  and  care  for  the  injured 
and  the  critically  ill.  Dedicated  physicians, 
nurses,  paramedics,  park  rangers,  fire  fight- 
ers, law  enforcement  officers,  and  countless 
devoted  volunteers  form  a  system  that 
works  daily  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
all  Americans.  Many  perform  their  tasks 
under  severe  conditions,  and  many  risk 
their  lives  to  rescue  accident  victims;  all  of 
them  make  EMS  a  national  success. 

Most  of  us  can  tell  from  personal  experi- 
ence of  quick,  efficient  EMS  teams  who 
have  saved  the  lives  of  people  we  know  and 
love.  Despite  these  many  successes,  howev- 
er, more  than  750,000  Americans  continue 


to  lose  their  lives  from  emergencies  each 
year.  That  is  why  EMS  teams  across  our 
country  strive  constantly  to  improve  their 
remarkable  lifesaving  record.  They  work  to 
upgrade  their  training  and  skills,  to  find 
new  methods  and  better  equipment,  and  to 
establish  nationwide  standards  for  EMS 
training  and  the  delivery  of  care.  Addition- 
ally, they  work  to  teach  citizens  what  to  do 
when  emergencies  confront  us  in  our 
homes,  places  of  work,  or  on  the  street. 

We  can  all  recognize,  appreciate,  encour- 
age, and  support  our  local  emergency  medi- 
cal services  teams.  We  can  also  improve  the 
current  EMS  system  by  developing  aware- 
ness of  accident  prevention,  by  following 
good  health  practices,  and  by  learning  CPR 
(cardiopulmonary  resuscitation).  These  per- 
sonal efforts  can  help  make  life  safer  for  all 
of  us. 

The  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
134,  has  designated  the  week  of  September 
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20  through  September  26,  1987,  as  "Nation- 
al Emergency  Medical  Services  Week"  and 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  September  20 
through  September  26,  1987,  as  National 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Week,  and  I 
call  upon  all  Americans  to  participate  in 


appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-third  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:52  a.m.,  September  24,  1987] 


Proclamation  5707- 
September  23,  1987 


-Veterans  Day,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

For  decades  America  has  paused  on  the 
11th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the 
armistice  that  concluded  World  War  I,  to 
remember  and  to  honor  our  veterans  of 
military  service.  We  do  so  in  proud  and 
grateful  recognition  of  the  hardships  and 
sacrifices  demanded  from  and  faithfully  ac- 
cepted by  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  have  defended  our  land  in  war  and  in 
peace. 

Our  observance  of  Veterans  Day  this 
year,  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution, 
reminds  us  in  a  special  way  of  the  service 
men  and  women  who  have  made  liberty's 
cause  their  own.  Our  fundamental  charter 
lives  on  because  through  the  years  countless 
brave  Americans  have  gladly  willed  to  "pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence."  No  one  is 
more  responsible  for  securing  "the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity" 
than  our  veterans.  That  is  why,  this  Novem- 
ber 11  and  always,  we  let  veterans  know 
that  their  service  is  not  forgotten,  that  their 
sacrifices  are  appreciated,  and  that  America 
salutes  its  defenders. 

In  order  that  we  may  pay  fitting  homage 
to  those  who  have  served  in  our  Armed 


Forces,  the  Congress  has  provided  (5  U.S.C. 
6103(a))  that  November  11  of  each  year 
shall  be  set  aside  as  a  legal  public  holiday  to 
honor  America's  veterans. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Wednesday,  November  11, 
1987,  as  Veterans  Day.  I  urge  all  Americans 
to  recognize  the  valor  and  sacrifice  of  our 
veterans  through  appropriate  public  cere- 
monies and  private  prayers.  I  also  call  upon 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  offi- 
cials to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
and  to  encourage  and  take  part  in  patriotic 
activities  throughout  our  country.  I  invite 
the  business  community,  churches,  schools, 
unions,  civic  and  fraternal  organizations, 
and  the  media  to  support  this  national  ob- 
servance with  suitable  commemorative  ex- 
pressions and  programs. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-third  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:53  a.m.,  September  24,  1987] 
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Executive  Order  12609 — President's  Commission  on  Compensation 
of  Career  Federal  Executives 
September  23,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  order 
to  extend  the  period  within  which  the 
President's  Commission  on  Compensation 
of  Career  Federal  Executives  may  complete 
its  work,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  Section 
2(b)  of  Executive  Order  No.  12592  of  April 
10,     1987,    is    amended    by    striking    out 


"August    1,    1987"    and    inserting 
thereof  "February  28,  1988". 


in    lieu 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
September  23,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:54  a.m.,  September  24,  1987] 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Barbecue  for  Members  of  Congress 
September  23,  1987 


Fm  delighted  to  welcome  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  both  parties  as  well  as  our 
other  guests  to  this  annual  White  House 
Congressional  Barbecue.  First  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Marine  Band  for  their  toe- 
tapping  rendition  of  "The  Music  Man"  by 
Meredith  Willson — [applause] — who  posthu- 
mously received  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  this  year.  Once  again,  the  Marines 
have  made  my  day.  From  the  halls  of  Mon- 
tezuma to  River  City,  U.S.A.,  wherever 
there's  trouble,  the  Marines  always  have  the 
situation  well  in  hand. 

We  are  honored  to  have  Rosemary  Will- 
son  with  us  this  evening.  Rosemary,  as  long 
as  there's  an  American  flag  to  wave  and 
warm  evenings  with  friends,  Meredith's 
music  will  live  on  in  our  hearts.  We  elected 
officials  are  always  trying  to  figure  out  the 
mood  of  the  country.  We  look  at  polls,  we 
see  what  the  newspapers  are  saying,  call  in 
experts.  But  I  suspect  that  if  we  just  listen 
to  a  Meredith  Willson  composition,  we 
would  know  the  spirit  and  soul  of  our 
nation.  I've  been  looking  forward  to  this 
event,  because,  as  you  know,  I  enjoy  the 
outdoors,  good  food,  and  good  conversation. 

And  this  evening  we  had  all  three.  As  you 
know,  these  bipartisan  get-togethers  help 
build  a  spirit  of  unity  and  amiability  be- 
tween those  of  us  who  must  make  govern- 


ment work.  But  as  I  think  back  to  other 
such  after-six  events,  when  the  casual  con- 
versations with  members  of  both  parties  led 
to  bipartisan  policy,  I  can't  help  remember- 
ing Lloyd  George's  observation  that  trying 
to  enter  an  alliance  with  one  of  his  political 
opponents  was  "like  going  for  a  walk  with  a 
grasshopper."  [Laughter] 

And  I  know  that  some  of  my  best  friends 
from  time  to  time  think  I'd  been  led  both 
down  and  off  the  garden  path  by,  if  not  a 
grasshopper,  perhaps  the  occasional  gypsy 
moth  or  even  a  boll  weevil.  [Laughter] 
Well,  it's  true  that  in  American  politics, 
some  of  us  may  prefer  different  paths  from 
time  to  time,  but  we're  all  heading  toward 
the  same  goal.  And  we're  more  likely  to  get 
there  if  we  remember  that  at  its  core,  the 
American  political  process  is  premised  on 
friendly  political  competition  between 
fellow  citizens. 

After  all,  only  in  America  can  a  President 
of  one  party  get  together  with  congressional 
members  of  both  political  parties  for  a 
friendly  feast  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
heated  political  struggle.  We  should  be 
grateful  for  this  tradition;  we  should  work 
hard  to  maintain  it.  And  in  that  spirit, 
Nancy  and  I  are  delighted  to  have  been 
able  to  join  you  this  evening  for  these  mo- 
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ments  of  leisure,  friendship,  and  good  will. 
So,  thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you. 


Note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:50  p.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
Negotiations 
September  24,  1987 


In  Vienna  today  representatives  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  opened  the  43d  session  of  the  Mutual 
and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  Talks 
(MBFR).  The  United  States  remains  com- 
mitted to  achieving  a  sound,  verifiable 
agreement  in  MBFR  to  reduce  and  limit 
conventional  forces.  The  main  threat  to  se- 
curity and  stability  in  Europe  is  the  substan- 
tial Warsaw  Pact  conventional  superiority 
based  on  massive  forward-deployed  Soviet 
forces.  In  MBFR,  the  U.S.  and  its  NATO 
partners  seek  to  redress  the  conventional 
imbalance  in  central  Europe  through  nego- 
tiated force  reductions  to  equal  levels. 

The  U.S.  and  the  other  Western  MBFR 
participants  beheve  that  their  proposal  of 
December  5,  1985,  provides  for  an  effec- 
tively verifiable  accord  that  meets  this  ob- 


jective. The  Western  proposal  accepts  a 
time-limited,  first-phase  framework  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Eastern  side.  It  calls  for  initial 
U.S.  and  Soviet  troop  reductions,  followed 
by  a  3-year,  no-increase  commitment  on 
manpower  in  the  central  European  zone, 
during  which  time  both  sides  would  verify 
remaining  force  levels. 

The  President  has  instructed  the  U.S.  del- 
egation to  the  negotiations  to  press  for  an 
Eastern  response  to  this  initiative.  Thus  far, 
the  Eastern  side  has  failed  to  give  a  mean- 
ingful response  to  the  West's  proposal.  The 
United  States  and  its  allies  call  upon  the 
East  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  for  both 
sides  in  the  Western  proposal  and  to  re- 
spond positively  in  the  new  negotiating 
round. 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  National  Historically  Black  Colleges  Week 

Proclamation 

September  24,  1987 


The  President.  When  our  administration 
came  to  Washington,  we  were  determined 
to  make  of  our  nation  what  I  have  many 
times  referred  to  as  an  opportunity  society, 
a  land  in  which  Americans,  all  Americans, 
would  be  able  to  develop  their  talents  to 
the  fullest.  Today  we  honor  a  group  of  insti- 
tutions that  have  long  stood  for  just  that — 
opportunity.  Fm  speaking,  of  course,  about 
America's  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities. 

Listen  to  this  record  of  achievement: 
Black  colleges  and  universities  have  educat- 
ed 50  percent  of  our  black  business  execu- 
tives, 75  percent  of  our  black  military  offi- 


cers, 80  percent  of  our  black  judges,  and  85 
percent  of  America's  black  physicians.  For 
decades,  then,  these  institutions  have  been 
giving  black  Americans  hope — hope  for  a 
better  life,  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to 
play  a  full  and  active  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation.  With  the  unique  role  of  these  edu- 
cational institutions  in  mind,  our  adminis- 
tration has  made  certain  that,  in  an  era  of 
budget  cuts,  black  colleges  and  universities 
actually  received  increased  funding  by 
1986,  up  some  19  percent  since  we  took 
office. 

Then,  too,  we've  worked  to  see  to  it  that 
students  would  have  economic  opportunties 
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after  graduation  to  complement  the  educa- 
tional opportunties  they  benefited  from 
while  still  in  college.  Indeed,  in  large  meas- 
ure because  we Ve  cut  taxes  and  worked  to 
limit  the  economic  role  of  government, 
today  our  nation  is  enjoying  one  of  the 
longest  periods  of  peacetime  economic  ex- 
pansion in  history — 57  months  and  still 
counting. 

During  these  57  months,  black  employ- 
ment has  moved  forward  twice  as  fast  as 
white  employment.  Since  1982  the  real 
income  of  black  families  has  increased 
almost  40  percent  faster  than  white  family 
income,  and  the  share  of  black  families  in 
the  highest  income  brackets  has  nearly  dou- 
bled. And  this  past  August  the  percentage 
of  blacks  employed  was  the  highest  on 
record,  as  was  the  percentage  of  all  Ameri- 
cans employed.  Surveying  this  record,  econ- 
omist Warren  Brookes  concluded,  and  FU 
quote:  "On  every  front — jobs,  income,  even 
household  wealth— this  1981  through  1986, 
has  been  the  best  5  economic  years  in  black 
history." 

Just  yesterday  there  was  still  more  good 
news,  right  there  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times.  The  Times  reported 
that — and  FU  be  quoting  again — "Black 
high  school  students  across  the  country  are 
making  steady  gains  in  the  scores  they 
achieve  on  standardized  college  admission 
tests."  Well,  there  is  something  profound 
here  in  this  connection  between  education- 
al achievement  and  economic  growth.  You 
see,  Fm  convinced  that  the  one  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  other,  that  education 
represents  an  investment  in  the  future  and 
that  the  investment  becomes  more  inviting 
when  the  future  itself  looks  brighter.  In  the 
words  of  author  George  Gilder:  "Economic 
opportunities  sunmion  initiatives.  Initiatives 
develop  character  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, a  feeling  of  optimism.  The  future 
looks  more  open  and  promising  to  students 
than  it  did  before  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  more  open  and  promising." 

You  know,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  the 
goals  Americans  set  for  themselves  in  the 
days  of  my  own  youth  seem  so  modest: 
indoor  plumbing,  electricity,  a  family  car,  a 
telephone.  I  remember  living  in  a  home 
without  indoor  plumbing.  Today  jet  air- 
planes   carry    passengers — even    those    of 


modest  means — from  coast  to  coast  and 
overseas,  while  our  engineers  are  busy  de- 
veloping crafts  that  one  day  will  take  off 
from  a  runway  and  carry  us  into  space.  And 
discoveries  in  the  field  of  superconductivity 
are  coming  so  rapidly  that  research  results 
are  often  out  of  date  before  they're  in  print. 

Yes,  these  are  exciting  days — exciting 
days  above  all  for  young  Americans  and 
those  who  educate  them.  For  black  Ameri- 
cans, there  is  additional  excitement — the  ex- 
citment  that  goes  with  breaking  the  bonds 
of  prejudice,  that  goes  with  the  defeat  of 
discrimination.  Perhaps,  then,  it's  in  the 
years  ahead  that  our  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  contribute  the  most  to  our 
nation,  surpassing  even  the  enormous  con- 
tributions they've  made  in  the  past,  making 
ever  greater  strides  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  genuine  opportunity  society. 

Today  it's  our  privilege  to  have  with  us 
30  students  who  represent  this  future,  30 
students  who  have  been  chosen  as  the  finest 
undergraduate  students  in  mathematics,  en- 
gineering, and  science  at  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities.  They  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  presidents  of  their  colleges 
and  selected  by  a  distinguished  panel  of 
leaders  in  higher  education.  Later  today 
they  will  receive  awards  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  dedication  and  academic 
achievement. 

To  you  30  students:  You  represent  the 
shining  hope  of  America's  future.  In  the 
technological  age  of  the  21st  century,  your 
intellect,  creativity,  and  skilled  minds  will 
keep  our  nation  at  the  forefront  of  scientific 
research  and  technological  development. 
The  time  and  effort  you're  investing  in  your 
education  will  pay  rich  dividends  to  you 
and  to  the  Nation.  You're  America's  best 
and  brightest  hope  for  the  future.  Would 
you  30  please  stand  and  accept  our  con- 
gratulations? [Applause] 

Thank  you.  Now  you  may  be  seated. 
[Laughter]  Because,  if  I  may,  there  are  two 
students  in  particular  I'd  like  to  recognize — 
I  hope  I  have  the  name  right:  Mr.  Patrick 
Lafontant  and  Mr.  Gregory  B.  Owens. 

Mr.  Lafontant  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Navy's  broadened  opportunity  for  officer  se- 
lection and  training  program  and  is  current- 
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ly  attending  Hampton  University  in  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia,  majoring  in  chemical  engi- 
neering. After  graduation,  Mr.  Lafontant 
plans  to  pursue  a  graduate  degree,  followed 
by  a  career  as  an  officer  in  the  Navy's  nu- 
clear power  program. 

Midshipman  Second  Class  Owens — and  I 
have  to  look  both  ways — they've  not  been 
pointed  out  as  to  which  is  which — is  a  na- 
tional scholarship  midshipman  majoring  in 
chemistry  at  Savannah  State  College  in  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia.  Mr.  Owens  previously 
graduated  from  one  of  the  Navy's  programs 
in  nuclear  power  and  has  received  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  Award,  given  to 
the  junior  or  sophomore  student  with  the 
highest  naval  science  grade-point  average. 

And,  gentlemen,  your  achievements  are 
truly  remarkable,  as  is  your  dedication  to 
the  Nation.  And  your  Commander  in  Chief 
would  like  to  salute  you.  But  now  it's  my 


honor  to  sign  the  bill  and  the  proclamation 
making  the  week  of  21  to  27  September, 
"National  Historically  Black  Colleges 
Week."  And  I  think  there  are  some  people 
who  should  come  up  here  and  stand  behind 
me  while  I  do  this  signing.  All  right?  I  know 
it's  going  to  be  a  little  crowded  back  there. 
And  I  know  what  you've  had  to  do  with 
bringing  about  this  day. 

Now,  the  bill  first,  and  the  proclamation. 
Well,  thank  you  all  for  being  here.  God 
bless  you. 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  will  you  also  sign 
the  Gramm-Rudman  fix?  Will  you  also  sign 
the  Gramm-Rudman  bill,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  Can't  you  see  the  wheels 
turning?  I'm  still  working  on  that.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:34  a.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Proclamation  5708 — National  Historically  Black  Colleges  Week, 

1987 

September  24,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Setting  aside  a  week  in  recognition  of  our 
country's  historically  Black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  most  appropriate  because  they 
are  truly  valuable  national  resources. 
During  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter 
they  have  educated  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  who  have  gone  on  to  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  our  Nation  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Their  alumni  have  included 
some  of  our  most  outstanding  leaders  and 
scholars. 

This  year,  commemoration  of  the  role  of 
historically  Black  colleges  and  universities 
falls  during  our  Nation's  observance  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution.  That  cher- 
ished document  is  the  guarantor  of  liberty, 
union,  and  self-government  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Thanks  to  it  we  remain  a  strong 
people  united  in  the  richness  of  our  diversi- 
ty. We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  role  of  his- 


torically Black  colleges  and  universities  in 
strengthening  our  country.  Keeping  these 
fine  institutions  a  vital  force  in  American 
education  is  a  worthy  national  goal. 

To  acknowledge  the  accomplishments  of 
historically  Black  colleges  and  universities 
and  the  appropriateness  of  focusing  national 
attention  on  their  contributions,  the  Con- 
gress, by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  22,  has 
designated  the  week  of  September  21 
through  September  27,  1987,  as  "National 
Historically  Black  Colleges  Week"  and  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
commemoration. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  September  21 
through  September  27,  1987,  as  National 
Historically  Black  Colleges  Week.  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  to  express 
our  respect  and  appreciation  for  the  out- 
standing academic   and  social  accomplish- 
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ments  of  our  Nation's  historically  Black  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  24th  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 


the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:28  p.m.,  September  24,  1987] 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the  United  States  Air 
Strike  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
September  24,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  President:    (Dear  Mr.  Speaker.) 

At  approximately  4:00  p.m.  (EDT)  on 
September  21,  1987,  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  assigned  to  the  Middle  East 
Joint  Task  Force  observed  an  Iranian  land- 
ing craft,  the  "IRAN  AJR",  engaging  in 
nighttime  minelaying  near  U.S.  forces  in 
international  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  hostile  action  posed  a  direct  threat  to 
the  safety  of  U.S.  warships  and  other  U.S.- 
flag  vessels.  Accordingly,  acting  in  self-de- 
fense and  pursuant  to  standing  Peacetime 
Rules  of  Engagement  for  the  region,  two 
U.S.  helicopters  operating  off  the  USS  JAR- 
RETT  engaged  the  Iranian  vessel,  which 
subsequently  resumed  its  minelaying  activi- 
ties. Thereupon,  the  helicopters  re-engaged 
the  AJR,  disabling  it  with  rocket  and  ma- 
chine gun  fire,  and  curtailed  the  further 
release  of  mines. 

Subsequently,  at  first  light  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  September  22,  U.S.  forces  boarded 
the  disabled  craft,  which  proved  to  have 
been  manned  by  regular  elements  of  the 
Iranian  navy.  Three  crewmen  were  found 
dead  on  the  vessel  and  nine  mines  were 
found  on  deck.  Twenty-six  survivors  were 
recovered  from  the  water  and  from  life- 
boats and  taken  to  U.S.  naval  ships  for  ex- 
amination and  medical  treatment.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  turn  the  survivors 
over  to  an  appropriate  humanitarian  organi- 
zation. Two  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
IRAN  AJR  are  believed  missing.  Search  and 
rescue  operations  for  them  have  been  un- 
dertaken, as  well  as  operations  to  find  and 
clear  a  number  of  mines  that,  according  to 


discussion  with  surviving  crewmen  of  the 
IRAN  AJR,  were  laid  prior  to  action  against 
the  vessel  by  U.S.  forces. 

The  actions  taken  by  U.S.  forces  were 
conducted  in  the  exercise  of  our  right  of 
self-defense  under  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Mining  of  the  high  seas, 
without  notice  and  in  an  area  of  restricted 
navigation,  is  unlawful  and  a  serious  threat 
to  world  public  order  and  the  safety  of 
international  maritime  commerce.  These 
Iranian  actions  were  taken  despite  warnings 
given  to  the  Government  of  Iran,  subse- 
quent to  the  recent  mine  damage  done  to 
the  U.S.-flag  vessel  BRIDGETON,  that  the 
U.S.  Government  would  take  the  action 
necessary  to  defend  U.S.  vessels  from  at- 
tacks of  this  nature. 

U.S.  forces  in  the  area  have  returned  to 
their  prior  state  of  alert  readiness.  They  will 
remain  prepared  to  take  any  further  defen- 
sive action  necessary  to  protect  U.S.  vessels 
and  U.S.  lives  from  unlawful  attack. 

These  limited  defensive  actions  have 
been  taken  by  our  Armed  Forces  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law,  and  pursuant 
to  my  constitutional  authority  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  While  being  mindful 
of  the  historical  differences  between  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Branches  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  positions  taken  by  all  of 
my  predecessors  in  office,  with  respect  to 
the  interpretation  and  constitutionality  of 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  I  nonetheless  am  providing  this 
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report   in   a   spirit   of  mutual   cooperation 
toward  a  common  goal. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  John  C.  Stennis,  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 


Statement  on  United  States  Policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
September  24,  1987 


I  have  today  sent  the  attached  letter  to 
the  Congress  concerning  defensive  actions 
by  our  Armed  Forces  taken  on  September 
21-22,  1987,  against  the  Iranian  naval 
vessel  Iran  Ajr.  We  regard  this  incident  as 
closed  and  are  currently  taking  steps  to  re- 
patriate the  26  Iranian  survivors  and  return 
the  bodies  of  the  3  Iranians  killed  in  the 
incident. 

Eight  Presidents  over  four  decades  have 
recognized  that  the  United  States  has  vital 
interests  in  ensuring  free  world  access  to 
the  energy  resources  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  in  preventing  hostile  domination  of  the 
Gulf  region.  Today  those  interests  are 
threatened  by  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  Iran's 
continued  belligerent  behavior  in  the 
region. 

Iraq  has  made  clear  its  willingness,  with- 
out preconditions,  to  negotiate  an  equitable 
settlement  of  the  war  and  to  implement 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  598.  To 
date,  Iran  has  refused  to  implement  it. 
Meanwhile,  by  aggressive  military  action 
and  terrorism,  Iran  has  continued  its  efforts 
to  intimidate  the  nonbelligerent  nations  of 
the  Gulf,  to  close  Gulf  waters  to  neutral 
shipping,  and  to  export  a  destabilizing 
blend  of  religion  and  politics  in  and  even 
beyond  the  region.  Iranian  policies  create  a 
threat  that  could  seriously  interrupt  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  the  free  flow  of  oil 
in  the  Gulf. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  we  must  contin- 
ue steadily  to  pursue  our  established,  three- 
part  policy  in  the  Gulf: 

1.  Bringing  ever-increasing  international 
pressure  to  bear  for  a  negotiated  end  to  the 
war  and  to  stop  its  spillover; 

2.  Steadfastly  continuing  to  help  our 
friends,  the  nonbelligerent  nations  of  the 
Gulf,  to  defend  themselves  against  Iranian 


threats;  and 

3.  Prudently  pursuing  cooperative  efforts 
with  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC) 
States  and  other  friends  to  protect  U.S. -flag 
ships  and  to  prevent  Iran  from  seriously 
jeopardizing  freedom  of  nonbelligerent 
navigation. 

Our  overriding  aim  is  peace  and  stability 
in  the  region.  We  have  no  interest  in  pro- 
voking Iran  or  anyone  else,  although  we 
will  defend  ourselves  as  necessary.  Indeed, 
the  United  States  hopes  that  more  normal 
relations  with  Iran  will  evolve  as  Iranian 
belligerence  and  tensions  in  the  area  dimin- 
ish. We  have  made  these  points  known  re- 
peatedly to  Iran  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels as  well  as  by  public  statements. 

The  continuation  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  is 
the  major  cause  of  increasing  tensions  in 
the  Gulf,  to  which  our  forces  and  those  of 
other  nations  have  responded.  We  look  to 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  to  this  war  in  its  en- 
tirety through  the  rapid  implementation  of 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  598  in  all 
its  parts.  We  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  cooperate  as  the  Council  moves  to 
create  conditions  for  such  implementation 
by  adopting  a  second  resolution  rather  than 
delaying  and  seeking  opportunities  to 
expand  their  own  influence  at  the  expense 
of  peace  in  the  region. 

The  success  of  our  policy  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  consistency  and  care 
with  which  we  carry  it  out.  Our  resolve  to 
date  has  begun  to  pay  off:  through  in- 
creased European  naval  contributions  to 
protect  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Gulf, 
through  quiet  but  essential  and  effective 
GCC  support  for  our  naval  efforts  and  those 
of     other     nations,      through     diplomatic 
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progress  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  and 
through  deterrence  of  even  more  reckless 
Iranian  actions.  We  must  continue  to  do  our 
best  to  protect  our  interests  and  to  reassure 


our  friends,  as  well  as  our  adversaries,  of 
the  continued  resolve  and  leadership  of  the 
United  States  as  we  move  ahead. 


Remarks  to  the  United  States  Olympic  Hockey  Team 
September  24,  1987 


Well,  we're  delighted  to  have  all  of  you 
here  today.  My  thanks  to  the  players  and 
the  coaches  and  managers  and  supporters  of 
the  U.S.  hockey  team  for  coming  by  and, 
also,  to  all  of  the  Washington  Capitals.  I  see 
Dave  Christian  is  here.  Dave  is  a  Cap,  of 
course,  but  he  was  also  on  the  1980  champi- 
onship Olympic  team.  And  his  dad,  who  is 
with  us  here  today,  as  well,  was  on  the  1960 
gold  medal  team.  And,  Dave,  I  don't  know 
if  you're  feeling  any  divided  loyalties  about 
Friday's  game,  but  I  certainly  am.  So  I 
think  I'll  stick  to  the  heroic  political  posture 
I  struck  the  last  time  all  of  you  were  here, 
and  I'll  refuse  to  take  a  position,  [laughter] 

But  all  of  us  are  here  today  to  boost  the 
Olympic  effort  and  especially  our  hockey 
team.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  a  great 
privilege  it  is  to  be  on  this  team.  I  think  you 
know  the  U.S.  Olympic  team  seems  to  have 
permanently  captured  the  American  imagi- 
nation. Surely,  the  storybook  victories  of 
1960  and  1980,  when  young  American  ath- 
letes, given  little  chance  for  the  gold  medal, 
won  against  far  more  experienced  oppo- 
nents. And  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  that,  but  it  goes  even  deeper.  I  think 
Americans  see  in  this  team  a  national 
symbol,  a  symbol  of  what  might  be  called 
the  corny,  homegrown  conviction  that  vic- 
tory can  come  to  those  who  live  by  the 
amateur  spirit,  who  play  fair  and  by  the 
rules,  that  nice  guys  in  a  tough  world  can 
finish  first. 

So,  obviously,  we  wish  all  of  you  well.  I 
know  you've  been  working  hard.  You've 
been  traveling  far  and  wide  and  getting 
some  terrific  experience.  In  fact,  Dave  Pe- 
terson has  said,  "You're  a  team  with 
strength,  size,  talent,  and  even  some  trick- 


ery." Fellows,  I  could  use  you  on  Capitol 
Hill.  [Laughter] 

Now,  I'm  told  that  this  year  we're  going 
to  have  another  display  of  hockey  expertise 
out  here  in  the  Rose  Garden.  The  last  time 
we  tried  that  I  was  talked  into  hitting  a 
puck,  and  I  actually  got  it  by  the  goalie  for 
a  score.  At  that  time,  I  made  my  famous 
Shermanesque  declaration:  "You  will  never 
see  me  hit  another  puck  again  as  long  as  I 
live."  And  I  was  very  firm  about  that.  In 
fact,  I  think  I  told  somebody  my  feet  were 
set  in  cement  on  that  issue.  So,  the  sound 
you  are  about  to  hear  is  that  of  cement 
breaking  up  around  my  feet.  [Laughter] 

So,  in  addition  to  wishing  all  of  you  well, 
thanking  your  generous  supporters,  urging 
all  Americans  to  get  behind  you,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  hit  another  hockey  puck — or  try 
to.  [Laughter] 

[After  the  President  hit  several  hockey 
pucks.  Coach  David  Peterson  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  hockey  team  gave  the  President  a 
team  jersey.  Rod  Langway,  a  Washington 
Capitals  team  member,  then  gave  the  Presi- 
dent a  crystal  replica  of  the  U.S.  Capitol] 

I  can't  say  anything  except  the  prayer 
that  we  once  taught  in  my  football  team, 
when  I  was  playing  football.  What  we 
would  always  say  was — you  knew  you 
couldn't  ask  Him  to  help  you  win — [laugh- 
ter]— ^both  sides  belonged  to  Him — so,  it 
used  to  be,  "May  everyone  do  their  best, 
may  there  be  no  injuries,  and  may  everyone 
feel  good  about  the  result,  whatever  it  is, 
because  they  will  have  done  their  best." 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  L16  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  H.R.  Gross 
September  24,  1987 


H.R.  Gross  was  a  dedicated  and  hard- 
working public  servant.  Referred  to  as  "the 
conscience  of  the  House,"  he  met  his  re- 
sponsibilities with  care,  wisdom,  and  old- 
fashioned  common  sense.  He  did  his  home- 
work and  earned  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  As  a  Rep- 
resentative, he  sought  to  do  what  was  best 


for  his  constituents  and  always  thought  long 
and  hard  about  spending  taxpayers'  money. 
Before  coming  to  Washington,  he  was  a 
journalist  in  Iowa,  where  we  worked  to- 
gether at  radio  station  WHO  in  Des  Moines. 
I  have  many  fond  memories  of  H.R.  Gross, 
and  Nancy  joins  me  in  extending  our  deep 
sympathy  to  Hazel  and  their  family. 


Nomination  of  Joshua  M.  Javits  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board 
September  24,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Joshua  M.  Javits  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1989.  He  will 
succeed  Charles  L.  Woods. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Javits  has  been  an  associ- 
ate at  the  law  firm  of  Cades,  Schutte,  Flem- 
ing &  Wright  in  Washington,  DC.  Prior  to 
this,  he  was  an  associate  at  MulhoUand  & 


Hickey,  1983-1985,  and  an  attorney  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  1978- 
1983. 

Mr.  Javits  graduated  from  Yale  College 
(B.A.,  1972)  and  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center  (J.D.,  1978).  He  was  born  Janu- 
ary 2,  1950,  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Javits  is 
married  and  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 


Nomination  of  Joseph  Trippe  Nail  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board 
September  24,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Joseph  Trippe  Nail  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31,  1992.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Since  1986  Mr.  Nail  has  served  as  a 
member  of  this  Board.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
in  the  private  practice  of  law  in  the  law 


firm  of  the  Joseph  T.  Nail,  P.A.,  1981-1986. 
Mr.  Nail  graduated  from  Furman  Univer- 
sity (B.A.,  1964),  Southeastern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (master  of  divinity,  1968), 
and  Wake  Forest  School  of  Law  (J.D.,  1973). 
He  was  born  May  16,  1942,  in  Atlanta,  GA. 
Mr.  Nail  has  two  children  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC. 
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Nomination  of  Herbert  Stuart  Okun  To  Be  a  United  States 
Representative  to  the  42d  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly 
September  24,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Herbert  Stuart  Okun  to  be 
a  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  42d  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Okun  has  been  Deputy 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations.  Prior  to  this  he  was  the  Ambassa- 


dor to  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
1980-1983.  Mr.  Okun  entered  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1955. 

Mr.  Okun  graduated  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1951)  and  Harvard  University 
(M.P.A.,  1959).  He  was  born  November  27, 
1930,  in  New  York,  NY.  Mr.  Okun  has  three 
children  and  resides  in  New  York  City. 


Nomination  of  Mark  D.  Siljander  To  Be  an  Alternate  United  States 
Representative  to  the  42d  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly 
September  24,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Mark  D.  Siljander  to  be  an 
Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  42d  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Since  1986  Mr.  Siljander  has  been  a  con- 
sultant in  Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  he 
served  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Fourth  District  of  the 


State  of  Michigan,  1981-1986.  Mr.  Siljander 
served  in  the  Michigan  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  two  terms,  1977-1981. 

Mr.  Siljander  graduated  from  Western 
Michigan  University  (B.S.,  1972;  M.A., 
1973).  He  was  born  June  11,  1951,  in  Chica- 
go, IL.  Mr.  Siljander  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Reston,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Everett  Alvarez,  Jr.,  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences 
September  25,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Everett  Alvarez,  Jr.,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  Department  of  Defense, 
for  a  term  expiring  May  1,  1993.  He  would 
succeed  Perry  Albert  Lambird. 

Since  1986  Mr.  Alvarez  has  been  vice 
president  of  government  services  at  the 
Hospital  Corporation  of  America  in  Arling- 


ton, VA.  Prior  to  this  he  was  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans  Administration,  1982- 
1986;  Deputy  Director,  Peace  Corps,  1981- 
1982;  and  assistant  program  manager,  A-4 
aircraft  program,  Director,  U.S.  Naval  Air 
Production  Management  Project  Office, 
U.S.  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Mr.  Alvarez  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Santa  Clara  (B.S.,  1960),  the  U.S.  Naval 
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Postgraduate  School  (M.S.,  1976),  and  the 
George  Washington  University  Q.D.,  1982). 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  1961-1973.  Mr. 


Alvarez  was  born  December  23,  1937,  in 
Salinas,  CA.  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Rockville,  MD. 


Remarks  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  Concerned  Women  for 

America 

September  25,  1987 


Thank  you  all  very  much,  and  believe 
me,  welcome  to  Washington.  [Laughter]  It's 
wonderful  to  see  you  all  here.  Makes  me 
feel  as  if  the  reinforcements  have  just  ar- 
rived. I  have  to  tell  you  that  back  there, 
and  hearing  those  songs  before  I  came  out, 
put  a  lump  in  my  throat.  And  I  was  trying 
to  control  that  when  1  came  in,  and  you  just 
enlarged  it.  [Laughter]  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  fourth  national  convention. 
In  just  a  few  short  years  you've  become  the 
largest  politically  active  women's  organiza- 
tion in  the  Nation. 

A  lot  of  the  credit,  of  course,  has  to  go  to 
one  woman.  She's  one  of  the  powerhouses 
on  the  political  scene  today  and  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  grassroots  are  more  and 
more  a  conservative  province.  Because  of 
her,  the  great  majority  of  women  once 
again  have  a  voice  in  the  issues  of  the  day. 
You  can  no  longer  be  ignored  by  the  media 
or  by  their  elected  representatives.  Beverly 
LaHaye  is  changing  the  face  of  American 
politics,  and  she  deserves  our  thanks  and 
congratulations.  [Applause] 

You  know,  thinking  of  this  convention 
brought  back  to  mind  one  of  my  favorite 
stories  about  Calvin  Coolidge.  Some  of  you 
may  know  that  after  Cal  Coolidge  was  in- 
troduced to  the  sport  of  fishing  by  his 
Secret  Service  detail — [laughter] — it  got  to 
be  quite  a  passion  with  him,  if  you  can  use 
that  word  about  Silent  Cal.  [Laughter] 
Anyway,  he  was  once  asked  by  reporters 
how  many  fish  were  in  one  of  his  favorite 
angling  places,  the  River  Brule.  Coolidge 
said  the  waters  were  estimated  to  carry 
45,000  trout.  And  then  he  said,  "I  haven't 
caught  them  all  yet,  but  I  sure  have  intimi- 
dated them."  [Laughter]  Well,  there  are 
only  535  Senators  and  Congressmen  up  on 
Capitol  Hill.  And  as  Beverly  might  say,  we 


haven't  caught  them  all  yet,  but  we've  sure 
got  their  attention. 

One  of  the  things  we're  going  to  keep 
their  attention  focused  on  is — well,  you 
might  say  it's  making  sure  that  justice  is 
done,  that  Justice  Bork  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  as  our  next  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Now,  I'm  going  to  talk  about  him  a  little 
bit  here,  but  I  feel  like  I'm  preaching  to  the 
choir.  [Laughter]  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
called  Judge  Bork,  and  I  quote:  "the  most 
qualified  American  alive  to  serve  on  the 
Supreme  Court."  And  I  think  his  testimony, 
which  was  completed  last  Saturday,  demon- 
strated that  to  the  Nation.  The  American 
people  saw  not  only  a  brilliant  legal  mind  at 
work  but  also  a  wise  man  who  was  prudent 
and  fair,  a  man  of  careful  consideration  and 
deep  learning. 

Before  the  hearings  began,  there  was  a 
lot  of  talk  by  certain  interest  groups  to  the 
effect  that  Judge  Bork  was  a  political  ideo- 
logue. On  TV's  across  the  Nation,  those  who 
tuned  into  the  hearings  saw  something  very 
different  indeed.  They  saw  a  judge  who  im- 
pressively argued  against  ideology — and 
that  is,  against  the  current  fashion  in  some 
legal  circles  that  says  a  judge  should  bend 
the  law  to  suit  his  own  political  agenda. 
We've  had  too  much  of  that  already.  Judge 
Bork  clearly  spelled  out  his  philosophy:  that 
a  judge  should  keep  his  own  views  from 
interfering  with  an  interpretation  of  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution  according  to  the 
intentions  of  those  who  enacted  them,  con- 
sistent with  precedent.  In  other  words,  a 
judge  should  interpret  the  laws  and  not 
make  them.  [Applause]  Well,  I  was  going  to 
start  the  next  sentence  with  "I  think."  I'm 
switching.  [Laughter]  I  know  you'll  agree 
we  need  more  judges  like  that. 

Now,  before  the  hearings,  these  same  in- 
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terest  groups  also  argued  that  Judge  Bork 
was  outside  the  mainstream.  But  recently, 
in  an  article  on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  President  Carter's  White  House 
Counsel,  Lloyd  Cutler,  threw  that  canard 
out  the  window.  I  have  a  hunch  that  maybe 
the  Post  was  thinking  they  would  get  a  dif- 
ferent view  than  they  got  when  they  ac- 
cepted his  op-ed  piece.  [Laughter]  Mr. 
Cutler  wrote  of  Judge  Bork,  and  FU  quote 
again:  "His  views  were  and  are  widely 
shared  by  justices  and  academics  who  are  in 
the  moderate  center."  Well,  it's  clear  now 
that  the  charges  that  Robert  Bork  is  too 
ideological  are  themselves  ideologically  in- 
spired and  that  the  criticism  of  him  as  out- 
side the  mainstream  can  only  be  held  by 
those  who  are  themselves  so  far  outside  the 
mainstream  that  they've  long  ago  lost  sight 
of  the  moderate  center. 

And  there's  one  subject  I  wish  the  hear- 
ings had  dealt  with  more  thoroughly,  and 
that's  crime.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  docket  is  devoted  to  criminal 
cases.  As  a  judge  on  one  of  our  nation's 
most  important  appellate  courts.  Judge 
Bork  has  handed  down  tough  but  fair  deci- 
sions that  have  not  only  protected  the 
rights  of  the  accused  but  the  rights  of  the 
victims,  as  well.  And  they've  been  too  long 
ignored.  And  I  know  you'll  agree:  our  Con- 
stitution requires  no  less. 

And  if  people  want  a  measure  of  how  the 
American  public  feels  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  Bork  to  the  Supreme  Court,  they 
should  ask  this  organization  about  the 
72,000  petitions,  pro-Bork  petitions,  that 
have  flooded  in  over  the  last  3  weeks — with 
more  coming  in  all  the  time.  Now,  I  don't 
usually  make  predictions.  I've  always  been  a 
little  superstitious  about  that,  but  in  this 
case  I  feel  confident  that  reason  will  prevail 
over  politics.  So,  I'm  going  to  make  this 
prediction:  Not  only  that  Judge  Bork  will  be 
confirmed,  but  that  he  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  finest  Supreme  Court 
Justices  our  nation  has  ever  known. 

And  now,  even  though  I'm  going  to 
change  subjects  here,  I'm  still  preaching  to 
the  choir.  [Laughter]  The  next  item  on  our 
agenda — and  nothing  we've  done  in  the  last 
6y2  years  has  been  more  important — is  the 
survival  of  freedom  in  Central  America.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  know  how  much  your  organiza- 


tion has  done  in  that  cause:  setting  up 
schools,  medical  clinics,  and  farms  to  help 
refugees  fleeing  Communist  oppression;  $4 
million  worth  of  clothes  in  one  shipment 
alone.  And  over  the  last  few  years,  you've 
been  vital  in  getting  the  message  out  to  the 
American  people.  But  this  is  the  crucial 
moment,  now  is  the  time  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts  to  make  sure  that  the  hope  for 
freedom  in  Nicaragua  is  not  betrayed  once 
again. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  Public  Opinion  mag- 
azine, they  printed  the  results  of  an  exten- 
sive polling  of  American  attitudes  towards 
Central  America.  And  the  numbers  make  it 
very  clear  the  message  is  getting  across. 
The  American  public  recognizes  the  great 
danger  posed  by  an  aggressive  Communist 
government  in  Nicaragua  and,  by  a  large 
majority,  favors  continued  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  freedom  fighters  battling  to  liberate 
their  nation  from  Communist  tyranny.  Of 
those  who  had  an  opinion,  a  huge  majority 
described  Central  America  as  "very  impor- 
tant to  the  defense  interests  of  the  United 
States."  And  they  agreed  that  the  situation 
in  Nicaragua  is  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Huge  majorities  believe 
there  is  a  danger  of  Nicaragua  becoming 
another  Cuba,  an  aggressive  Soviet  outpost 
exporting  revolution  to  its  neighboring 
countries.  And  that  is  the  real  problem: 
Communist  Nicaragua  is,  in  fact,  a  Soviet 
beachhead  in  the  Americas. 

And  on  the  subject  of  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters,  the  numbers  were  impressive. 
Asked  the  question:  Should  the  United 
States  aid  the  rebels  to  prevent  Communist 
influence  from  spreading  to  other  countries 
in  Central  America? — 58  percent  said  yes, 
and  only  29  percent  were  opposed.  Well,  I 
can  tell  you,  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 
must  and  will  continue.  The  American 
people  want  it,  justice  demands  it,  and  it's 
the  only  way  to  make  the  Marxist-Leninists 
in  Managua  sincerely  talk  peace.  In  the 
months  ahead,  as  the  Central  American 
peace  progress — or  process  undergoes  its  in- 
evitable complications,  it'll  be  even  more 
vital  to  keep  the  central  issue  before  the 
American  people:  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 
We  can  accept  nothing  less. 

Only   with   freedom   and   democracy   in 
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Nicaragua  will  there  be  true  peace  and  a 
chance  for  real,  lasting  economic  develop- 
ment in  Central  America.  Anything  short  of 
true  democracy  in  Nicaragua  will  at  best 
bring  only  a  false  peace  to  Central  America. 
The  wound  will  fester,  and  the  infection 
will  break  out  once  again.  Remember  back 
when  they  were  trying  to  tell  us  in  certain 
areas  of  the  media  that  Castro  was  the 
George  Washington  of  Cuba?  [Laughter] 

There's  only  one  fair  path  to  peace:  free 
and  fair  elections  open  to  all.  Now  the  San- 
dinistas have  promised  to  end  all  censor- 
ship. Well,  that's  a  good  beginning,  and  we 
must  hold  them  to  it.  But  it's  only  a  begin- 
ning. The  next  steps  are  obvious:  Open  up 
the  jails  and  let  the  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  free;  let  the  exiles  come  home; 
allow  freedom  of  worship,  free  labor  unions, 
a  free  economy;  dissolve  the  so-called 
neighborhood  watch  committees;  and  give 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  back  their  basic 
human  rights;  and  last,  but  not  least,  send 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  home.  Anyone 
who  demands  anything  less  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas, anyone  who  does  not  insist  on  true  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua,  is  not  serving  the 
cause  of  peace.  We'll  not  be  satisfied  with 
mere  show,  with  "Potemkin"  reforms.  Until 
these  conditions  are  met,  democratization 
will  be  no  more  than  a  fraud.  And  until 
they're  met,  we'll  press  for  true  democracy 
by  supporting  those  who  are  fighting  for  it. 

Well,  I've  talked  long  enough — [ap- 
plause]— I  know,  but  I'd  like  to  leave  you 
with  one  thought.  In  this  bicentennial  year, 
I  keep  being  drawn  back  to  George  Wash- 
ington's first  Inaugural  Address.  He  said: 
"There  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  estab- 
lished than  that  there  exists  in  the  economy 
and  course  of  nature  an  indissoluble  union 
between  virtue  and  happiness."  America 
will  prosper,  America  will  succeed,  he  was 
saying,  only  so  long  as  she  is  good.  For  the 
"propitious  smiles  of  heaven  can  never  be 
expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the 
eternal  rules  of  order  and  right  which 
heaven  itself  has  ordained."  He  reminded 
his  countrymen  that  there  is  something 
more  at  stake  here  than  our  own  advantage, 
and  that  something  is  the  "preservation  of 
the  sacred  fire  of  liberty"  which  he  said  was 
deeply,  finally  "staked  on  the  experiment 
intrusted   to    the   hands   of  the   American 


people." 

These  words  ring  just  as  urgently  true 
today,  perhaps  even  more  so.  And  it's  indi- 
viduals and  groups  like  yours  who  have  re- 
sponded to  that  sense  of  urgency,  who've 
taken  up  Washington's  call,  who  will  keep 
America  good  and  therefore  prospering. 
Working  from  the  grassroots  through  all  the 
branches  of  government,  it  is  people  like 
you  who  are  keeping  that  sacred  fire  of 
liberty  alive. 

I've  said  many  times  before  and  will 
repeat  again  before  I  leave  here — you  may 
call  it  mysticism  if  you  will — but  I  have 
always  believed  there  had  to  be  some 
divine  plan  that  put  these  great  continents 
here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  between 
the  two  great  oceans  to  be  found  by  people 
who  had  such  a  love  of  freedom  and  a 
desire  for  that  kind  of  freedom  in  their 
hearts  that  they  would  uproot  themselves 
from  their  homelands  and,  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  come  here  to  create  this  coun- 
try. And  the  other  day  I  received  a  letter;  a 
line  in  it  so  eloquent  from  a  man  that  I 
have  to  quote  it.  He  said:  "You  can  go  to 
live  in  France,  but  you  cannot  become  a 
Frenchman.  You  can  go  to  live  in  Japan, 
you  cannot  become  Japanese.  In  Turkey  or 
Greece  or  anyplace  else,  you  cannot 
become  one  of  them.  But  everybody  or  any- 
body from  every  corner  of  this  world  can 
come  to  the  United  States  and  become  an 
American." 

I  thank  you  all,  and  I  God  bless  you  all. 
And  I  ask  His  blessing  on  all  of  you.  And 
then  I'm  just  going  to  leave  you  with  one 
little  thing  about  some  of  those  other  parts 
of  the  world.  I  have  become  a  collector  of 
stories  that  are  told  among  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  reveal  that  they  have 
a  sense  of  humor,  but  also  some  cynicism 
about  their  present  system.  And  I've  col- 
lected quite  a  number  of  them,  and  they're 
just  wonderful.  And  one  that  I  think  is  kind 
of  interesting  is  the  question  that  was  asked 
in  school  over  there  about  how  do  you  tell  a 
Communist?  He  said,  "Well,  it's  someone 
who  reads  Marx  and  Lenin."  And  how  do 
you  tell  an  anti-Communist?  "It's  someone 
who  understands  Marx  and  Lenin."  [Laugh- 
ter] Thank  you  very  much. 
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Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11  a.m.  in  the 
Arlington  Ballroom  at  the  Crystal  Gateway 
Marriott  Hotel  in  Arlington,    VA.   Beverly 


LaHaye     was     president 
Women  for  America. 


of     Concerned 


Statement  on  the  Senate  Confirmation  of  William  Steele  Sessions  To 
Be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
September  25,  1987 


I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  today  unani- 
mously confirmed  my  nomination  of  Judge 
William  Steele  Sessions  to  be  the  new  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. We  can  be  sure  that  he  will  continue 
to  distinguish  himself  as  he  has  since  1974 
on  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Texas,  where  he  served 
as  Chief  Judge  for  the  last  7  years.  His  back- 
ground on  this  court  as  well  as  his  prior 
experiences  as  U.S.  attorney  and  Chief  of 
the  Government  Operations  Section  of  the 
Criminal  Division  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  prepared  him  well  to  carry  on  the 
Bureau's  great  tradition  of  "Fidelity,  Brav- 


ery, Integrity." 

In  this  bicentennial  year  of  our  Constitu- 
tion all  Americans  can  be  proud  to  have  a 
man  of  Judge  Sessions'  character  and  integ- 
rity leading  the  FBI  in  the  fight  against 
crime,  all  the  while  bearing  witness  to  the 
Nation's  unswerving  commitment  to  due 
process  of  law.  Judge  Sessions  embodies  the 
ideal  that  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  must 
be  very  tough,  but  very  fair.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Judge  Sessions,  the  FBI  will  carry 
on  its  crucial  responsibility  to  safeguard  our 
persons,  our  property,  and  our  constitution- 
al rights. 


Statement  on  United  States  Policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
September  25,  1987 


The  Senate  is  considering  legislation  that 
would  force  a  retreat  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
by  the  United  States.  This  ill-conceived  leg- 
islation could  have  disastrous  effects  for  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to 
our  strategic  interests  in  keeping  those 
waters  safe  for  navigation.  Ultimately,  it 
could  provide  a  means  for  Iran  to  achieve 
what  cannot  be  achieved  by  any  other 
means,  namely,  our  complete  withdrawal 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of 
Oman. 


We  are  making  real  progress  in  our  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  end  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
Allied  cooperation  in  protecting  the  Gulf 
has  been  very  helpful.  Now  is  the  time  to 
show  steadfastness  in  our  commitment,  not 
vacillation  and  timidity.  I  will  veto  this  leg- 
islation should  it  reach  my  desk.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that,  despite  the  damage  this 
legislation  could  do  just  by  its  consideration, 
we  will  not  abandon  our  strategic  interests 
or  our  friends  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Federal  Debt  Ceiling  Increase 
and  Deficit  Reduction 
September  26,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

There's  good  news.  The  Federal  deficit 
for  this  year  is  expected  to  drop  by  some  30 
percent  compared  to  last  year.  That  could 
be  a  whopping  $65  billion  reduction,  and  it 
happened  without  a  tax  increase.  There's 
also  some  disappointing  news.  The  Con- 
gress, once  again,  has  passed  a  bill  that  puts 
me  in  the  position  of  accepting  legislation 
with  which  I  fundamentally  disagree. 

The  bill  would  continue  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  borrow 
funds  which  we  must  do  to  avoid  the  de- 
fault on  our  obligations.  This  legislation  also 
includes  a  so-called  fix  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  deficit  reduction  law,  but 
it  really  is  an  attempt  to  force  me  eventual- 
ly either  to  sign  a  tax  bill  or  to  accept  mas- 
sive cuts  in  national  defense,  or  both.  I 
would  have  no  problem  with  signing  an  ex- 
tension of  the  debt  limit.  But  the  choice  is 
for  the  United  States  to  default  on  its  debts 
for  the  first  time  in  our  200-year  history,  or 
to  accept  a  bill  that  has  been  cluttered  up. 
This  is  yet  another  example  of  Congress 
trying  to  force  my  hand,  and  it's  one  more 
reason  why  the  President  needs  the  line- 
item  veto  to  separate  the  good  from  the 
bad. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  consistently 
brings  the  Government  to  the  edge  of  de- 
fault before  facing  its  responsibility.  This 
brinkmanship  threatens  the  holders  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  and  those  who  rely  on 
Social  Security  and  veterans  benefits.  Inter- 
est rates  would  skyrocket,  instability  would 
occur  in  financial  markets,  and  the  Federal 
deficit  would  soar.  The  United  States  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  itself  and  the  world 
to  meet  its  obligations.  It  means  we  have  a 
well-earned  reputation  for  reliability  and 
credibility — two  things  that  set  us  apart 
from  much  of  the  world. 

Some  in  Congress  will  claim  that  if  I 
reject  this  bill  with  its  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  fix,  then  I'm  against  deficit  reduction. 
But,  of  course,  nothing  is  farther  from  the 
truth.  Since  1980  when  you  first  elected  me 


to  this  office,  I  have  led  efforts  to  control 
Congress'  appetite  to  spend  in  deficit.  Over 
a  5-year  period,  while  revenues  went  up  28 
percent,  congressional  spending  went  up  46 
percent.  From  1982  to  1987,  for  every 
dollar  Congress  cut  from  our  national  de- 
fense, they  added  $2  for  domestic  spending. 
Now,  that's  not  fiscal  restraint.  Two  years 
ago.  Congress  took  a  first  step  to  curb 
spending  with  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings, 
and  I  agreed.  Its  purpose  was  to  get  on  a 
track  to  lower  deficits  and  eventually  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Well,  the  ink  was  not  even 
dry  before  Congress  walked  away  from  its 
own  plan.  Instead  of  facing  the  tough 
choices  to  reduce  Federal  spending.  Con- 
gress attempted  to  shift  the  burden  to  our 
national  security  and  to  you,  the  American 
taxpayers,  in  the  form  of  new  taxes. 

For  those  who  say  further  responsible 
spending  reductions  are  not  possible,  they 
are  wrong.  For  those  who  say  the  only 
choice  is  undermining  our  national  security 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  close  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  re- 
ducing nuclear  weapons,  they  are  wrong. 
For  those  who  say  more  taxes  will  solve  our 
deficit  problem,  they  are  wrong.  Every 
time  Congress  increases  taxes,  the  deficit 
does  not  decrease,  spending  increases.  It's 
time  for  a  clear  and  consistent  policy  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

In  the  weeks  ahead.  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  this  commitment. 
So  today,  let's  get  some  things  clear.  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  use  my  veto  to  hold  down 
excess  spending,  and  I  will  spell  out  the 
impact  that  defense  cuts  will  have  on  our 
long-term  security  interests.  You  don't  need 
more  taxes  to  balance  the  budget.  Congress 
needs  the  discipline  to  stop  spending  more, 
and  that  can  be  done  with  the  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance  the 
budget.  Congress  needs  to  reform  its 
budget  process,  at  least  by  breaking  up 
those  massive,  catch-all  spending  bills  into 
individual  parts.  That  way,  each  part  can 
stand  on  its  own.  And  to  meet  the  new 
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deficit  target  in  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
if  Congress  insists  on  lowering  defense 
spending,  then  I  will  certainly  insist  on  low- 
ering domestic  spending  as  well. 

This  decision  is  not  easy.  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  sign  this  bill  to  guarantee  the  United 
States  Government's  credit.  But  I  also  will 
not  permit  Congress  to  dismantle  our  na- 


tional defense,  to  jeopardize  arms  reduc- 
tion, or  to  increase  your  taxes.  I  am  deter- 
mined that  will  not  happen. 

Until   next   week,   thank   you,   and   God 
bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Reception  Honoring  Vladimir  Feltsman 
September  27,  1987 


Well,  Vladimir  Feltsman,  one  critic  has 
called  you  "extraordinary,  brilliant,'*  while 
another  has  written,  "He  must  be  counted 
among  the  great  musicians  of  the  world." 
Well,  after  listening  to  your  performance 
this  evening — well,  if  anything,  those  critics 
were  guilty  of  understatement.  But  on  this 
the  occasion  of  your  first  concert  in  the 
United  States,  I  know  that  everyone  here 
wants  to  join  Nancy  and  me  in  extending 
the  warmest  congratulations. 

I  called  this  your  first  concert  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  isn't  quite  accurate. 
Your  first  concert  took  place  5  years  ago  at 
Lincoln  Center.  As  a  spotlight  shone  upon 
an  empty  stage,  an  audience  listened  to  re- 
cordings of  your  music,  because  you  had  not 
been  permitted  to  leave  your  own  country 
for  that  performance.  Your  request  for  im- 
migration led  to  artistic  exile  in  your  home- 
land. Long  and  difficult  years  followed.  And 
of  these  long  years  you've  said,  and  I  quote, 
"I   worked  very  hard.   I   studied   a  lot   of 


music  I  had  never  played  before,  like 
*Maple  Street  Rag' — [laughter] — and  God 
knows  I  had  the  time  for  it.  I  had  nerves 
and  fits  of  depression,  but  the  experience 
taught  me  a  lot.  I  now  understand  life  and 
the  nature  of  people  and  the  values  of  real 
friendship,  which  means,  also,  that  I  under- 
stand music  better.  In  all  honesty  I  can  say 
that  I'm  playing  better  now  than  8  years 
ago." 

Well,  Vladimir  Feltsman,  that  you  mani- 
fest no  bitterness,  that  you  speak  instead  of 
the  good  you  found  in  the  midst  of  your 
suffering,  this  proves  that  you're  not  only  a 
great  musician,  this  proves  that  you  are  a 
hero  of  the  human  spirit.  And,  Vladimir, 
with  all  our  hearts,  we  welcome  you  and 
Anna  and  Daniel  to  the  United  States  and 
to  freedom.  And  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:57  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
closing  remarks,  he  referred  to  Mr.  Felts- 
man's  wife,  Anna,  and  son,  Daniel. 


Written  Responses  to  Questions  Submitted  by  the  Swedish 
Newspaper  Svenska  Dagbladet 
September  22,  1987 


The  President's  Political  Philosophy 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us  some  key  tenets  of 
your  political  philosophy  so  that  the  Swedes 
can  compare  it  with  the  philosophy  of  their 
own  Premier,  Ingvar  Carlsson? 


The  President.  I  was  elected,  and  reelect- 
ed, on  a  platform  that  pledged  to  decentral- 
ize Federal  programs,  reduce  the  size  and 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government, 
strengthen  the  national  defense,  restore 
economic  prosperity  through  private  enter- 
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prise,  and  foster  individual  initiative.  As  you 
know,  I  believe  that  individual  initiative  is 
the  key  to  a  vibrant,  strong,  and  healthy 
nation.  People  who  decide  for  themselves 
what  risks  to  take  and  how  hard  to  push  for 
what  level  of  personal  fulfillment  are  the 
people  who  contribute  the  most  to  society.  I 
strongly  believe  the  best  way  to  encourage 
economic  growth  is  through  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  United  States  has  many  very  good 
programs  to  provide  help  to  those  who 
really  need  it  and  to  do  those  things  that 
are  more  effectively  done  by  governments 
than  by  individuals.  I  believe  there  should 
be  as  direct  a  connection  as  possible  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  people.  As 
you  know,  I  have  taken  my  message  many 
times  directly  to  the  American  people.  I 
believe  strongly  in  as  much  local  communi- 
ty control  as  possible  of  those  necessary  pro- 
grams— the  closer  the  administration  of  the 
programs  is  to  the  people  who  receive  the 
help,  the  more  effective  those  programs 
will  be. 

Soviet-  U.  S.  Rela  tions 

Q.  The  distrust  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  apparently 
greater  during  your  first  term  as  President 
than  during  the  second.  A  long  time  has 
passed  since  you  used  phrases  such  as  "evil 
empire"  about  the  Soviets.  Why  is  the  dis- 
trust on  your  part  less  today? 

The  President  I  think  that  we  are  still  a 
long  way  from  the  point  where  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
prepared  to  rely  on  simple  trust  in  dealing 
with  each  other.  We  have  fundamentally 
different  political  and  social  values.  You 
cannot  compare  the  totalitarian  nature  of 
the  Soviet  system,  which  lacks  basic  demo- 
cratic and  personal  freedoms,  with  the  open 
societies  of  the  United  States  or  Sweden, 
which  are  based  on  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  Clearly,  we  and  the 
Soviets  must  manage  our  differences  in  a 
common  effort  to  avoid  the  danger  of  con- 
flict in  this  nuclear  age.  But  that  does  not 
mean  we  should  abandon  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote democratic  values  wherever  possi- 
ble— quite  the  opposite. 


East-West  Relations 

Q.  The  prospect  of  nuclear  disarmament 
gives  the  European  public  an  enhanced 
sense  of  psychological  security.  But  our  real 
security,  in  terms  of  coping  with  the  legacy 
of  historical  hostilities — imbalance  of  con- 
ventional armed  forces,  territorial  claims, 
ethnic  loyalties,  trading  restrictions,  etc. — is 
hardly  affected  by  a  mutual  and  balanced 
scaling-down  of  nuclear  capabilities.  What 
advice  do  you  have  to  Europeans  to  turn 
the  psychological  security  of  denucleariza- 
tion into  a  real  security  of  removed  sources 
of  conflicts? 

The  President.  The  real  source  of  East- 
West  tension  is  the  fundamental  difference 
between  societies  that  are  based  on  free- 
dom and  those  that  are  not.  Weapons,  even 
nuclear  weapons,  are  a  result  of  this  differ- 
ence, not  the  cause  of  it.  I  have  often 
spoken  of  our  ultimate  goal  of  ridding  the 
world  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  we  must  not 
delude  ourselves;  to  achieve  this  goal  will 
be  a  long  and  slow  process.  For  the  foresee- 
able future,  all  of  us  will  continue  to 
depend  on  nuclear  deterrence  to  preserve 
both  peace  and  freedom. 

Thus,  even  if  we  are  able  to  reach  a  veri- 
fiable INF  agreement  to  eliminate  a  whole 
category  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  very  mis- 
leading to  talk  about  denuclearization.  The 
United  States  will  maintain  its  nuclear  com- 
mitment to  NATO.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
deal  with  the  problems  created  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact's  advantage  in  conventional 
weapons.  We  must  also  look  for  ways  to 
open  up  human  contacts  to  break  down  ig- 
norance and  distrust.  We  must  continue  to 
encourage  the  East  to  permit  the  basic  free- 
doms and  individual  liberties  that  we  take 
for  granted  in  our  own  societies. 

Soviet-U.S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  What  are  the  remaining  obstacles,  if 
any,  for  your  next  summit  meeting  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev? 

The  President.  I  would  very  much  like  for 
the  General  Secretary  to  see  this  country. 
At  Geneva  I  invited  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  visit 
the  United  States.  But  naturally  we  believe 
that  meetings  on  the  highest  level  must  be 
well  prepared  and  justified  in  terms  of  sub- 
stance. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  an  agree- 
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ment  in  principle  was  reached  to  conclude 
an  INF  treaty  during  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze's  visit  to  Washington  last 
week.  Secretary  Shultz  will  meet  Mr.  She- 
vardnadze again  in  Moscow  next  month  to 
continue  the  efforts  and  to  work  out  the 
details  of  a  summit  later  this  fall. 

Central  American  Peace  Process 

Q.  What  role  will  the  United  States  play 
in  the  peace  process  in  Central  America? 

The  President  The  United  States  has 
been  involved  in  the  regional  negotiating 
process  in  Central  America  for  several 
years.  We  have  important  security  interests 
in  Central  America  that  will  be  well  served 
by  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Central 
America  that  brings  genuine  democracy, 
peace,  and  stability  to  the  region.  The  test 
of  any  agreement  lies  in  its  implementation, 
and  we  will  watch  closely  to  see  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  carried 
out  in  letter  and  spirit. 

Nicaraguan  acceptance  of  full  democra- 
cy— including  political  pluralism;  freedom 
of  the  press,  religion,  and  assembly — is  an 
essential  element  of  the  peace  plan  adopted 
by  the  five  Central  American  Presidents.  I 
believe  that  all  democratic  states  need  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  encourage  this  de- 
velopment. In  particular,  they  need  to  press 
the  Sandinistas  to  fulfill  the  commitments 
they  have  made  under  the  Guatemala 
agreement  to  open  the  Nicaraguan  system. 
We  want  to  see  the  Central  American  na- 
tions tackle  their  serious  economic  and 
social  problems  free  from  outside  interfer- 
ence, and  this  means  the  withdrawal  of  the 
large  number  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  advisers 
in  Nicaragua. 

Without  democracy  in  Nicaragua,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  bring  peace  and  security  to 
Central  America.  Internal  democracy  is  the 
only  effective  means  of  assuring  that  the 
Sandinistas  abide  by  their  commitments.  As 
it  now  stands,  the  agreement  contains  suffi- 
cient ambiguities  that  the  Sandinistas  might 
use  it  to  eliminate  the  resistance  without 
bringing  democracy  to  Nicaragua.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  resistance  is  what  moved  the 
peace  effort  forward  to  begin  with.  With- 
drawal of  this  pressure  would  remove  all 
incentives  for  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  and  could  leave  the  Sandinis- 


tas virtually  free  to  violate  whatever  they 
agree  to.  The  United  States  is  committed  to 
helping  the  peace  process  move  forward, 
and  we  will  be  watching  very  carefully  to 
see  that  it  is  implemented  fully  and  com- 
prehensively. 

International  Concerns 

Q.  Do  you  accept  the  idea  that  small 
countries  have  a  common  cause  in  the 
world  today  and  should  give  voice  to  it? 

The  President  Your  question  implies  that 
there  is  somehow  a  difference  between  the 
cause  or  causes  small  countries  should  stand 
for — or  that  simply  because  they  are  small 
countries — in  the  ones  they  are  compelled 
to  stand  for — and  those  that  large  countries 
support.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  I  accept  that 
premise. 

Fundamentally  all  countries,  large  or 
small,  should  have  common  cause  in  the 
world  today  to  live  in  peace  and  to  prosper. 
Domestically,  people  have  a  right  to  a 
system  based  on  a  government  of  choice. 
Internationally,  we  have  a  right  to  an  envi- 
ronment which  allows  people  to  live  free 
from  the  constant  fear  that  their  national 
sovereignty  will  be  encroached  upon 
through  the  aggressive  actions  of  others. 
The  small  countries  certainly  do  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  believe  me,  the  big  countries 
share  the  same  interest. 

Insofar  as  one  considers  the  idea  of 
common  cause  from  the  perspective  of 
those  broad  principles,  I  think  all  countries 
share  a  common  cause,  and  of  course  they 
should  give  voice  to  it.  The  United  States, 
too,  though  not  a  small  country,  speaks  out 
often  and  with  great  intensity  on  many 
causes.  The  term  "small  countries"  is  a  very 
general  one  encompassing  many  different 
individual  situations,  so  Fm  not  sure  that 
even  in  moving  the  discussions  from  very 
broad  principles  to  more  immediate,  prag- 
matic concerns,  one  can  really  talk  about  a 
common  concern  of  small  countries  per  se. 

Northern  European  Nuclear-Free  Zone 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  nuclear-free  zone 
in  northern  Europe  would  add  to  or  sub- 
tract from  Scandinavian  security? 

The  President  I  do  not  think  that  a  north- 
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ern  European  nuclear-free  zone  would  in- 
crease security  in  Scandinavia.  The  best 
way  to  maintain  security  in  Scandinavia, 
and  in  all  of  Europe,  is  for  NATO  to  remain 
strong  in  order  to  be  able  to  deter  any 
threat  of  conflict  initiated  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  NATO  is  a  defensive  alliance  of  free 
and  sovereign  nations;  all  of  its  members 
contribute  according  to  their  abilities.  Inter- 
national agreements  that  would  appear  to 
create  two  categories  of  NATO  members 
would  weaken  the  alliance  and  thereby  in- 
crease instability  and  undercut  deterrence. 

Public  Opinion  Polls 

Q.  It  has  been  generally  noticed  that  the 
influence  of  your  arguments  with  Congress 
is  higher  when  your  rating  in  the  polls  is 
higher.  The  very  same  or  an  equally  good 
White  House  argument  seems  to  carry  less 
weight  when  your  rating  goes  down.  Do 
you  have  any  comments  on  the  conditions 
of  a  President's  effectiveness  set  by  the 
opinion  polls? 

The  President.  The  United  States  system 
of  government  is  very  responsive  to  the 
opinions  of  the  American  people.  I  think 
this  is  the  bedrock  foundation  of  its  strength 
as   a   system.    Public   opinion   polls,   while 


often  not  on  the  top  of  a  politician's  list  of 
favorite  things,  do  reflect  the  mood  and 
feelings  of  the  American  people — granted 
sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less,  accu- 
rately. 

Again,  one  of  the  key  features  and  great- 
est strengths  of  our  system — and  one  par- 
ticularly worth  noting  now  at  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  our  Constitution,  the  document 
which  provides  for  the  system  itself — is  the 
checks  and  balances  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  Government.  While  I  may 
not  always  like  a  particular  point  of  opposi- 
tion, I  don't  think  it's  too  surprising  that 
some  segments  of  Congress  respond  very 
quickly  to  the  opinion  polls  and  perhaps 
feel  they  can  push  harder  at  some  times 
than  others.  I  don't  think,  however,  that  a 
President's  decisions  regarding  central 
issues  of  peace,  security,  and  the  economic 
health  of  this  nation  are  really  determined 
by  the  shifts,  up  and  down,  in  the  opinion 
polls.  That's  something  every  modern  Presi- 
dent just  has  to  live  with,  and  you  go  on 
and  put  through  the  programs  you  know 
are  the  right  ones. 

Note:  The  questions  and  answers  were  re- 
leased by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary 
on  September  28. 


Written  Responses  to  Questions  Submitted  by  the  Swedish 
Newspaper  Tidningarnas  Telegrambyra 
September  28,  1987 


Visit  of  Swedish  Prime  Minister  Carlsson 

Q.  Why  is  it  important  to  the  United 
States  to  receive  the  Swedish  Prime  Minis- 
ter as  a  visitor?  Will  this  visit  produce  any 
tangible  results? 

The  President.  In  view  of  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden,  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should 
be  meetings  at  the  highest  level  from  time 
to  time.  The  meeting  is  symbolic  of  the 
basic  friendship  that  underlies  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries,  and  it  is  also  of 
practical  value.  It  is  useful  to  examine  our 
bilateral  relationship  and  to  share  views  on 
a  range  of  global  issues  where  both  the 


United  States  and  Sweden  take  an  active 
interest.  We  need  to  continue  to  work  even 
more  closely  together  in  a  common  effort  to 
promote  our  shared  democratic  goals  and 
objectives  throughout  the  world. 

Swedish  Criticism  of  U.S.  Policies 

Q.  Sweden  has  criticized  the  United 
States  sharply  over  disarmament  issues, 
Vietnam,  Central  America,  and  South 
Africa.  Could  you  explain  what  effect,  if 
any,  this  kind  of  criticism  has  on  American 
decisions? 

The  President.  No  one  expects  that  two 
independent  countries  are  always  going  to 
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see  eye-to-eye  on  every  issue.  Responsible, 
constructive  criticism  is  accepted  as  such. 
The  United  States  has  global  responsibilities 
and  often  sees  issues  from  a  different  per- 
spective than  does  a  neutral  country  like 
Sweden.  The  point  is  that  we  should  be 
able  to  express  our  differences  clearly  but 
also  see  if  there  are  ways  that  we  could 
work  together  to  bring  about  a  solution  of 
the  issue.  For  instance,  I  understand  that 
Sweden  does  not  agree  with  American  sup- 
port of  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nicara- 
gua, but  we  both  share  the  goal  of  bringing 
about  a  true  and  full  democratic  system. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  Sweden  to  be  less  vocal 
in  its  criticism  of  the  United  States  after  the 
visit  of  the  Prime  Minister? 

The  President.  No  country  likes  to  hear 
itself  criticized,  but  I  cannot  think  of  any 
country  that  has  not  been  criticized.  Ameri- 
cans do  not  expect  that  Sweden  will  in  the 
future  agree  with  every  American  policy  or 
action.  But  I  think  that  when  two  friendly 
countries  disagree  it  is  only  natural  that 
they  first  discuss  their  differences  privately. 
They  are  then,  of  course,  free  to  express 
themselves  publicly  if  they  choose. 

Soviet  Military  Threat  to  Sweden 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  Soviet  military 
threat  against  Sweden?  If  so,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  Swedish  countermeasures? 

The  President.  I  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  abandoned  its  stated  objec- 
tive of  promoting  its  Communist  ideology 
throughout  the  world.  I  also  think  that  the 
Soviets  have  built  up  a  massive  military 
force  that  far  exceeds  their  requirements 
for  simple  defense.  Continuing  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan  cannot  be  forgotten. 
Sweden  itself  is  the  best  judge  of  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  Soviet  military  threat  to- 
wards it.  I  am  aware  that  Sweden  has  long 
had  a  policy  of  armed  neutrality  and  that 
you  have  built  up  a  strong  military  force. 
However,  Sweden  itself  must  judge  wheth- 
er its  forces  are  adequate  to  the  task  it 
faces. 

Swedish  Neutrality 

Q.  What  is  your  view  of  Sweden's  policy 
of  neutrality?  Do  you  fear  a  slide  toward 
"Finlandization"  in  Sweden? 

The  President.    I   do   not  like   the   term 


"Finlandization,"  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Finns  do  either.  The  United  States  under- 
stands and  respects  Sweden's  policy  of 
armed  neutrality.  I  know  that  this  is  a 
policy  that  is  supported  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Swedish  people.  But  I  trust  that 
Swedes  are  not  neutral  when  it  comes  to 
promoting  the  values  they  cherish,  values 
such  as  democracy,  individual  freedom,  and 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  I  believe  that 
Sweden  can  and  should  do  what  it  can  to 
promote  these  fundamental  beliefs  and 
values.  This  is  an  area  where  the  independ- 
ent policies  of  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  overlap,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
work  together  wherever  possible. 

Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Gorbachev, 
both  as  a  person  and  as  a  reformer? 

The  President.  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev is  an  impressive  Soviet  leader  with 
whom  I  have  personally  always  gotten 
along  well.  As  for  the  reform  policies  pur- 
sued by  him  and  his  government,  I  can  only 
hope  that  they  succeed  in  bringing  greater 
openness,  respect  for  human  rights,  and 
eventually,  genuine  democracy  to  Soviet  so- 
ciety. This  would  benefit  not  only  Soviet 
citizens  but  also  U.S.-Soviet  relations  and 
the  cause  of  peace.  I  have  mentioned  in 
some  of  my  recent  speeches  steps  which 
the  Soviet  Government  could  take  to  show 
that  the  new  thinking  in  the  Kremlin  is 
supported  by  action  as  well  as  words.  These 
steps  include  dismantling  the  Berlin  Wall, 
renouncing  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  or — 
most  urgently — ordering  a  prompt  and  un- 
conditional withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Afghanistan.  All  of  these  steps  are,  un- 
fortunately, long  overdue  and  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  Soviet  leader  who  takes  them. 

U.S.  Security  Interests 

Q.  If  Gorbachev  is  successful  in  his  efforts 
to  make  the  Soviet  Union  more  efficient 
and  if  you  achieve  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment, might  this  not  make  the  Soviet  Union 
much  stronger  politically  and  economically? 
Is  it  really  in  the  United  States  interest  to 
contribute  to  that? 

The  President.  It  is  in  the  United  States 
interest  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  deter  war 
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and  promote  a  more  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic world.  Properly  negotiated  and  fully 
verifiable  arms  reduction  agreements  can 
be  an  important  means  of  strengthening  se- 
curity, but  of  course,  it  is  equally  important 
to  ensure  that  our  defensive  forces  remain 
fully  capable  of  deterring  any  danger  of 
conflict. 

Arms  Control 

Q.  How  close  are  you  to  a  disarmament 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  INF 
and  START?  After  solving  the  Pershing  lA 
issue,  are  there  any  remaining  obstacles? 

The  President  We  have  agreed  in  princi- 
ple now  on  concluding  a  treaty  eliminating 
an  entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  missiles,  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  soon.  Of 


course,  verification  remains  an  essential 
issue  on  which  important  details  still  have 
to  be  worked  out.  We  also  agreed  to  seek 
progress  on  a  START  treaty  that  would  cut 
in  half  the  number  of  strategic  arms  held  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Soviets  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  permit  those  negotiations  to  progress 
as  far  as  I  would  like  and  are  continuing  to 
link  progress  to  their  efforts  to  cripple  the 
United  States  SDI  program,  even  though 
the  Soviets  themselves  continue  to  conduct 
extensive  strategic  defense  programs  of 
their  own. 

Note:  The  questions  and  answers  were  re- 
leased by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary 
on  September  29. 


Remarks  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  Group 
September  29,  1987 


Well,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  today,  and  I  thank  you  for 
that  greeting.  And  I  still  remember  when 
we  first  met  together,  not  that  long  after 
my  arrival  in  Washington.  And  then  we 
talked  about  a  revolution  in  economic 
thinking,  a  revolution  whose  ideas  have 
proven  themselves  in  the  years  since.  And 
while  progress  has  been  made,  formidable 
challenges  remain.  It's  fitting  then,  on  this 
occasion,  that  we  make  an  assessment  and 
discuss  our  vision  of  the  world's  economic 
potential,  as  mankind,  quite  literally,  moves 
toward  a  new  millennium. 

Making  an  assessment  and  setting  goals 
are,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  good 
management.  And  if  there's  anything  that 
the  working  people,  whose  taxes  contribute 
to  the  support  of  our  institutions,  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon,  it  is  just  that:  good 
management.  The  world  looks  to  us  for 
leadership,  to  set  a  standard  of  honesty  and 
responsibility  and  rational  decisionmaking. 
I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
each  of  you  for  the  exemplary  work  that 
you've  been  doing  and  to  express  my  deep 


appreciation  to  Barber  Conable  and  Michel 
Camdessus  for  their  outstanding  service. 

You  know,  when  I  mention  good  manage- 
ment, that  doesn't  mean  that  everything 
always  goes  as  expected.  There  is  a  story 
about  a  man  who  was  invited  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  branch  office  of  a  business 
owned  by  his  friend.  And  the  man  ordered 
some  flowers  sent  over  for  the  occasion  but 
was  shocked  when  he  arrived  to  see  that 
the  inscription  on  the  floral  bouquet  read, 
"Rest  in  Peace."  [Laughter]  Well,  on  the 
way  home,  he  stopped  at  the  florist  to  com- 
plain. And  the  florist  simply  said,  "Well,  you 
know,  don't  get  upset.  Just  look  at  it  this 
way:  Today  someone  in  this  city  was  buried 
beneath  a  floral  bouquet  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, *Good  Luck  in  Your  New  Location.' " 
[Laughter] 

But  when  I  first  addressed  these  institu- 
tions 6  years  ago,  the  United  States  was 
suffering  from  economic  decisions  that  can 
only  be  described  as  bad  management.  In- 
flation, stagnation,  and  21 -percent  interest 
rates  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Good  man- 
agement must  be  built  on  sound  principle. 
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And  before  our  economic  revolution,  the 
decisionmakers  increasingly  put  their  faith 
in  solutions  that,  no  matter  how  well-in- 
tended, did  not  work.  Instead  of  encourag- 
ing enterprise  and  production,  the  emphasis 
was  on  bureaucratic  planning  and  redistri- 
bution. Instead  of  demanding  measurable 
results  and  strict  accounting  from  public 
spending,  the  Federal  spigot  was  turned  on. 
Resources  were  drained  from  productive, 
job-creating  enterprise  in  the  private  sector 
and  siphoned  to  questionable,  ineffective, 
and  often  counterproductive  government 
programs.  Decentralized  decisionmaking  in 
the  private  sector  and  in  local  and  State 
government  was  supplanted  by  Federal 
planning,  as  new  power  and  resources  were 
centralized  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

But  as  we  found  out  to  our  detriment, 
good  management  should  never  be  mistak- 
en with  the  expansion  of  government  con- 
trol and  power  over  an  economy.  Good 
management,  if  it  means  anything,  must 
bring  a  country  closer  to  reaching  its  full 
potential  and  must  improve  the  well-being 
of  its  people.  Now,  that's  obviously  not  what 
was  happening  in  the  United  States  in  the 
late  1970's.  Policies  then  in  place  led  to 
declining  productivity,  a  drop  in  the  gross 
national  product,  lower  real  take-home  pay, 
and  a  dramatic  rise  in  poverty.  In  1980  the 
American  people  called  for  fundamental 
change,  reform  that  would  put  this  country 
solidly  back  on  the  road  to  growth,  expan- 
sion, and  long-term  stability. 

Our  goal  was  to  increase  economic  activi- 
ty from  the  bottom  up.  And  again,  good 
management  doesn't  mean  amassing  con- 
trol and  authority;  it  means  finding  ways  of 
achieving  one's  objectives.  In  dealing  with  a 
national  economy,  it  means  opening  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  and  giving  them  the 
incentive  to  work  more  efficiently  and  to 
invest  in  economy-building  projects  and 
job-creating  businesses;  it  means  making 
certain  that  excessive  regulation  doesn't 
strangle  enterprise;  it  means  leaving 
enough  resources  in  the  private  sector  to 
serve  the  needs  of  investment;  it  means 
competition,  even  from  foreign  companies; 
and  more  than  anything  else,  it  means  ex- 
panding freedom  and  opportunity  for  indi- 
viduals instead  of  increasing  the  power  of 
the  state. 


You  know,  it's  said  that  an  economist  is 
the  only  professional  who  sees  something 
working  in  practice  and  then  seriously  won- 
ders if  it  works  in  theory.  [Laughter]  I  can 
say  things  like  that,  because  my  degree  was 
in  economics.  [Laughter]  Whether  one 
agrees  with  the  theory,  the  results  have 
been  undeniable.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  now  enjoyed  57  straight  months 
of  growth,  which  will  shortly  be  the  longest 
peacetime  expansion  in  our  postwar  era.  In- 
flation, which  was  public  enemy  number 
one  in  1980,  has  been  cut  by  nearly  two- 
thirds.  Unemployment  is  down,  and  em- 
ployment in  our  country  is  at  the  highest 
level  in  our  history.  Interest  rates  are  down. 
Productivity  is  up.  Real  family  income  is  up. 
And  we've  at  last  reversed  the  rise  in  pov- 
erty that  began  in  1979.  Credit  for  these 
accomplishments  belongs  to  the  American 
people  themselves,  because  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  best  thing  government  can  do  is 
get  out  of  the  way.  And  that's  just  what 
we've  tried  to  do. 

Our  expanding  economy  has  not  only  im- 
proved the  well-being  of  our  own  citizens 
but  has  served  as  an  engine  for  progress 
throughout  the  world.  The  expansion  of 
trade  and  international  commerce  during 
the  last  6  years  has  helped  keep  our  prices 
low  and  industry  and  manufacturing  com- 
petitive and  our  economy  growing.  At  the 
same  time,  expanding  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  helped  many  countries 
weather  an  economic  storm.  Earnings  from 
exports  to  the  United  States,  in  some  cases, 
made  all  the  difference.  The  central  themes 
of  our  relations,  especially  with  developing 
countries,  have  been,  and  should  continue 
to  be,  trade  rather  than  aid,  mutual  benefit 
rather  than  charity,  a  hand  up  rather  than  a 
handout. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  trade  deficit, 
something  of  justifiable  concern  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Corrections  are  neces- 
sary, and  there  are  strong  signs  that  correc- 
tions are  underway.  It  is  vital,  however,  that 
policymakers  not  be  stampeded  into  self- 
destructive  action.  There  has  been  a  chorus 
of  American  politicians  playing  to  the  fears 
of  working  people,  singing  the  song  of  pro- 
tectionism and  charging  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  trade  deficit,  jobs  will  go  overseas,  un- 
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employment  will  rise,  and  the  United  States 
will  be  deindustrialized.  It  sounds  good  as 
part  of  a  political  campaign  speech,  but  as 
an  old  Virginia  lawyer  once  told  his  home- 
town jury,  "tain*t  so."  Unemployment  has 
declined  in  the  United  States  by  40  percent 
since  late  1982,  even  as  our  trade  deficit 
has  grown.  In  Japan  and  Germany,  coun- 
tries with  large  trade  surpluses,  unemploy- 
ment has  gone  up.  And  a  long-term  analysis 
shows  us  holding  our  own  in  manufacturing 
jobs.  Importantly,  from  the  end  of  1982  to 
the  present,  during  a  time  of  large  trade 
deficits,  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  United 
States  grew  by  more  than  a  million.  Fur- 
thermore, real  wages  in  manufacturing, 
which  declined  by  7  percent  from  1977  to 
1981,  increased  by  2  ¥2  percent  from  1981 
to  1986. 

The  trade  deficit  is  symptomatic  of  struc- 
tural problems  that  we  as  managers  need  to 
address.  Self-destructive  protectionism, 
however,  is  definitely  not  the  answer.  I 
pledge  to  you  that  any  protectionist  legisla- 
tion reaching  my  desk  is  going  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Congress  with  "Veto"  on  the 
cover.  Part  of  the  answer  lies  here  at  home. 
As  I  noted  at  the  economic  summit  in 
Venice  last  June,  it's  imperative  that  the 
United  States  consistently  reduce  its  Feder- 
al deficit  spending.  And  today  I  will  sign  a 
bill  that  reinstates  our  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets as  part  of  an  extension  of  the  borrow- 
ing authority  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Now,  this  was  not  an  easy  decision. 
On  one  hand  was  the  responsibility  to  pre- 
serve our  200-year  history  of  meeting  our 
obligations  and  maintaining  credibility  and 
reliability  to  our  own  citizens  and  to  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand  was  the  political 
debate  being  waged  between  those  who 
favor  either  raising  taxes  or  cutting  de- 
fense— or  both — and  those  of  us  committed 
to  further  reductions  in  domestic  spending, 
reductions  that  will  bring  down  the  deficit 
and  keep  our  economy  strong. 

As  I  said,  it  was  a  tough  decision.  It 
should  be  seen  as  a  signal  that  America  is 
not  backing  down  from  its  responsibilities. 
But  having  made  this  decision,  I  call  on  the 
surplus  countries  to  do  the  same:  to  find  the 
political  gumption  to  stimulate  their  econo- 
mies without  reigniting  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion. It  must  be  recognized  that  the  health 


of  the  world  economy  does  not  hinge  solely 
on  U.S.  budget  policy.  As  U.S.  budget  and 
trade  deficits  decline,  other  countries  must 
pick  up  the  slack,  particularly  on  imports 
from  developing  countries.  Our  focus — and 
this  means  all  of  us — ^must  be  on  achieving 
balanced  growth  and  more  open  economies. 
Secretary  Baker  and  finance  ministers  from 
other  major  countries  have  been  working 
hard  to  devise  ways  to  achieve  these  dual 
goals.  This  is  a  true  test  of  our  ability  to 
manage  the  international  economy. 

Certainly  we  cannot  succeed  without  an 
open  and  fair  world  trading  system.  As  the 
pace  of  change  picks  up,  it  is  essential  that 
the  guidelines  for  trade,  the  rules  of  the 
road  for  international  commerce,  be  kept 
up  to  date  and  that  reoccurring  areas  of 
friction  be  dealt  with.  And  that's  why  our 
government  is  totally  committed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Uruguay  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. GATT  has  played  a  major  role  in  ex- 
panding world  trade  and  economic  growth 
in  these  last  four  decades.  Now  it  must  ad- 
dress new  areas,  as  technology  and  chang- 
ing circumstances  vastly  increase  the  poten- 
tial and  scope  of  economic  dealings  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  world.  Services, 
investment,  and  intellectual  property  pro- 
tection, formerly  of  only  domestic  concern, 
are  now  economic  activities  that  are  part  of 
the  arena  of  world  commerce  and  must  be 
included  in  any  overall  trade  agreement. 

The  management  decisions  are  ours  to 
make.  This  is  a  time  of  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity to  set  in  place  a  world  trading  struc- 
ture that  will  carry  mankind  to  new  levels 
of  enterprise,  opportunity,  and  well-being. 
A  good  place  to  start  achieving  that  lauda- 
ble goal  is  with  the  substantive  proposals 
the  United  States  has  set  forth  concerning 
agriculture.  For  too  long,  our  farm  policies 
have  managed  us  instead  of  us  managing 
them.  Unless  decisive  and  common  action  is 
taken,  this  growing  burden  could  well  over- 
whelm us.  In  the  major  Western  economies, 
farm  subsidies  alone  have  jumped  from  $10 
to  $15  billion  in  1970  to  $100  billion  in 
1986,  and  that  is  just  the  direct  costs.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  spent  by  govern- 
ments for  capital  investment  in  agriculture 
that  would  be  totally  unnecessary  with  an 
open  trading  system.  Consumers  in  nations 
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that  limit  agricultural  imports  are  forced  to 
pay  higher  prices,  using  family  resources 
that  could  be  put  to  much  better  use. 

The  unnecessary  costs,  market  distortions, 
and  the  inefficiencies  of  current  agriculture 
policy  are  part  of  the  political  and  econom- 
ic landscape  throughout  much  of  the  West- 
ern World.  And  for  this  very  reason — the 
commonality  of  the  problem — we  believe  a 
broad-based,  cooperative,  international  solu- 
tion is  the  only  answer.  We're  asking  the 
people  of  the  world  to  consider  not  piece- 
meal reform  but  revolutionary  change  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  food  and 
fiber.  We  propose  a  total  phaseout  over  the 
next  10  years  of  farm  export  subsidies, 
quotas,  nontariff  barriers,  and  all  distortions 
of  agricultural  markets.  In  doing  so,  world 
food  costs  will  be  cut,  government  budgets 
spared,  wasteful  practices  eliminated,  and 
economic  growth  boosted  on  a  broad  inter- 
national scale.  We  envision  by  the  end  of 
the  century  an  open  and  free  trading 
system  in  agricultural  products  throughout 
the  vast  expanses  of  the  world.  People  of 
every  land,  communicating,  cooperating 
and  competing  with  each  other,  buying  and 
selling,  producing  and  distributing,  finding 
more  efficient  ways  of  meeting  the  univer- 
sal challenge  of  keeping  food  on  the  table. 

And  what  we  accomplish  in  agriculture 
may  someday  be  used  as  a  blueprint  for 
opening  borders  throughout  the  planet  to 
the  totality  of  trade  and  commerce  of  every 
nation,  a  global  free  and  fair  trading  system 
uniting  and  uplifting  all  mankind.  And 
today,  as  we  reaffirm  our  goals,  let  us  un- 
derscore that  as  mankind  moves  forward 
we  go  together.  No  nation  will  be  excluded, 
no  people  left  behind.  The  United  States 
remains  fully  committed  to  doing  its  part  in 
working  with  those  developing  nations  that 
are  struggling  to  improve  the  well-being  of 
their  people.  Overcoming  the  obstacles  to 
progress  in  these  poorer  nations  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  management  challenge  in  the 
world  today.  A  cooperative  solution  to  the 
debt  problem  is  the  only  real  answer.  It 
involves  a  partnership  among  developing 
countries,  commercial  banks,  and  interna- 
tional financial  institutions. 

The  huge  debt  burden  carried  in  the 
Third  World  is  not  just  their  problem;  it's 
our  problem.  And  today  let  us  pledge  we 


will  solve  it  together.  First  and  foremost,  let 
us  move  forward  with  the  understanding 
that  there  are  no  easy  answers  or  quick 
fixes.  Those  who  counsel  otherwise  are 
either  mistaken  or  malicious.  Now  is  the 
time  for  rational  decisionmaking  and  re- 
sponsible action.  Those  who  choose  to 
follow  fals^  prophets,  to  live  in  an  illusion 
instead  of  seeking  a  solution,  will  be  left 
with  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

What  the  United  States  has  proposed  is  a 
positive  program,  a  forward  strategy,  if  you 
will,  that  will  see  debt  retired  not  by  ex- 
tracting wealth  from  nations  that  are  al- 
ready too  poor  but  by  increasing  the  level 
of  economic  activity  and  servicing  the  debt 
from  new  wealth.  Last  week  Secretary 
Baker  annoimced  added  U.S.  support  for 
this  program  with  his  endorsement  of  ex- 
panding the  resources  of  the  World  Bank.  A 
number  of  proposals  to  strengthen  the 
IMF's  ability  to  promote  growth-oriented 
reform  will  be  advanced  soon.  But  this 
alone  will  not  be  enough.  Leaders  in  debtor 
nations  have  tough  decisions  to  make.  Our 
slogan  must  be:  It  can  be  done. 

And  let  no  one  suggest  that  some  peoples 
are  condemned  by  culture  or  race  to  misery 
and  deprivation.  Victor  Hugo  once  wrote 
that  "people  do  not  lack  strength;  they  lack 
will."  And  the  will  comes  from  a  realization 
that  one  can  accomplish  what  one  sets  out 
to  do,  that  great  deeds  are  possible.  What's 
needed  is  commitment  [and],  as  in  all  good 
management  plans,  a  model  that  works. 
The  world  is  not  without  such  models.  In 
the  last  30  years  there's  been  extraordinary 
growth  and  economic  advancement  in  what 
were  underdeveloped  nations  around  the 
Pacific  rim,  some  of  which  are  poor  in 
every  significant  natural  resource,  including 
adequate  territory.  These  peoples  have 
overcome  great  difficulties,  improved  their 
living  standards,  and  become  a  major  force 
in  the  world  economy.  They've  done  so 
using  economic  concepts  similar  to  those 
that  helped  reinvigorate  America's  econo- 
my these  last  5  years.  Tax  structures  and 
regulatory  policies  designed  to  encourage 
investment  and  enterprise  are  the  magic 
behind  the  miracle.  And  debt,  coincidental- 
ly,  has  not  been  the  serious  roadblock  to 
growth  on  the  Pacific  rim  that  it  has  been 
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elsewhere. 

The  success  Vm  talking  about  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  misery  and  decline  so  evi- 
dent in  nations  that  have  followed  statist 
development  models.  In  many  parts  of 
Africa,  collectivism  has  brought  decline 
even  in  countries  rich  in  natural  resources. 
There  are,  however,  reasons  for  hope  that 
the  corner  has  been  turned  in  Africa.  A 
growing  commitment  to  economic  free 
reform  is  one  of  the  most  promising  devel- 
opments in  years.  Senegal,  Ghana,  Came- 
roon, and  Malawi  are  some  of  the  countries 
where  market-oriented  reforms  are  being 
put  in  place.  The  World  Bank  and  the  IMF 
are  supporting  these  efforts.  The  United 
States  will  do  all  we  can.  U.S.  economic 
efforts  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  are  aimed 
toward  ending  hunger  through  economic 
growth,  policy  reform,  and  private  sector 
development.  My  hope  is  that  cooperative 
support  for  policy  reform  in  Africa,  includ- 
ing the  active  participation  of  other  donor 
countries  and  institutions,  can  eliminate 
hunger  in  Africa  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  promise  in  some  African  countries  is 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  continuing  plight  of 
Ethiopia.  It's  time  to  admit  that  in  Ethiopia 
statism,  as  well  as  drought,  were  the  cause 
of  a  human  tragedy  that  touched  the  hearts 
of  people  throughout  the  world.  Yet  even  as 
food,  medicine,  and  other  humanitarian 
support  has  poured  into  Ethiopia,  donated 
by  caring  people  in  Western  countries,  the 
Marxist  government  there,  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  barreled  down  a  path 
that  obliterates  hope  for  the  future.  Sadly, 
famine  again  is  returning  to  that  land,  and 
it  is  becoming  ever  more  clear  that  funda- 
mental changes  must  occur  if  their  2,000- 
year-old  society  is  to  survive.  Ethiopia,  of 
course,  is  an  extreme  example.  Neverthe- 
less, there's  an  undeniable  relationship  be- 
tween freedom  and  human  progress  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  more  repres- 
sive the  government,  the  more  controlled 
the  economy,  the  more  confiscatory  the  tax- 
ation, the  more  likely  a  society  is  to  sink 
into  poverty  and  despair.  John  Dos  Passos 
was  so  right  when  he  observed:  "Marxism 
has  not  only  failed  to  promote  human  free- 
dom. It  has  failed  to  produce  food." 

Leaders  in  China  understand  this — ^well, 
understood    it,    I    should    say,    when    they 


began  easing  their  country  toward  a  freer 
economic  system.  Reform  in  China  is  now 
widespread  and  dramatic.  From  1979  to 
1985,  the  value  of  agricultural  output  in 
China  rose  at  more  than  double  the  rate  of 
the  previous  15  years.  Rural  per  capita 
income  more  than  doubled.  The  total  grain 
harvest  went  from  300  million  tons  in  1978 
to  over  400  million  tons  in  1984.  In  fact,  in 
1985,  for  the  first  time  in  25  years,  China 
became  a  net  grain  exporter.  Similar 
progress  is  being  enjoyed  in  other  parts  of 
the  economy  where  reforms  have  been  in- 
stituted. 

Throughout  the  world,  people  are  realiz- 
ing that  moving  forward  will  require  cut- 
ting themselves  free  from  statist  controls 
and  from  the  weight  of  heavily  subsidized 
government  enterprises.  In  many  industrial- 
ized countries,  and  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries as  well,  deregulation  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Instead  of  looking  at  private  enter- 
prise as  the  adversary,  many  governments 
now  see  it  as  their  best  hope  for  progress 
and  development.  Tax  rates  are  being  low- 
ered from  New  Zealand  to  France,  from 
India  to  England.  Government  corporations 
are  being  privatized,  denationalized,  and 
cut  off  from  subsidies  from  Ghana  to  Argen- 
tina, from  the  Philippines  to  Mexico. 

The  impetus  for  privatization  directly 
complements  efforts  to  reduce  the  net 
burden — the  debt  burden,  I  should  say. 
Debt-equity  swaps  can  offer  a  method  of 
turning  money-losing  government  oper- 
ations into  tax-paying  private  businesses. 
The  debt  is  reduced,  and  a  budget  obliga- 
tion is  eliminated.  The  government  is, 
thereby,  free  to  use  its  resources  and  focus 
its  attention  on  other  matters.  My  Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  on  Project  Economic  Justice, 
hea^ded  by  Ambassador  William  Midden- 
dorf,  recommended  that  this  method  could 
be  used  not  only  to  bring  down  the  debt 
and  stimulate  privatization  but  to  expand 
employee  ownership,  as  well.  Bold,  innova- 
tive ideas  like  this  are  consistent  with  the 
overall  American  debt  strategy  and  deserve 
to  be  given  serious  consideration.  What  is 
not  needed  now  is  business-as-usual.  The 
United  States  will  continue  working  with  all 
those  who  are  putting  forth  an  honest  effort 
to  deal  with  the  debt  dilemma. 
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As  vexing  as  our  problems  are,  let  no  one 
doubt  that  democracy  works.  The  unbridled 
energy  of  free  people  is  the  most  powerful, 
creative,  and  moral  force  on  this  planet. 
And  through  all  the  political  maneuvering 
and  public  debate,  through  the  arduous  ne- 
gotiations, compromises,  and  balloting,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  he  or  she  is  part  of 
something  far  more  grand,  far  more  histor- 
ic. There  is  more  evidence  everyday  that 
the  future  is  on  the  side  of  the  free.  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  1980's  has  seen 
an  historic  shift  to  democracy.  Today  90 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere live  in  countries  that  are  either 
democratic  or  in  transition  to  democracy. 
All  who  love  liberty  are  heartened  by  the 
return  to  democracy  in  the  Philippines  and 
by  recent  events  in  South  Korea.  All  this  is 
reason  for  confidence  that  mankind  is  truly 
moving  into  a  new  era  of  freedom  and  pros- 
perity, these  two  mutually  reinforcing  goals. 

Andres  Bello,  intellectual  giant  of  the  last 
century,  once  wrote:  "All  truths  touch  on 
one  another,  from  those  that  govern  in  the 


path  of  planets  in  space  to  those  that  delin- 
eate the  actions  and  reactions  of  political 
forces.  Progress  in  one  line  attracts  progress 
in  all  others.  All  are  connected  and  propel 
one  another  forward."  Today  we  are  part  of 
that  process  of  free  men  and  women  that  is 
propelling  mankind  forward.  The  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
and  each  of  you  are  playing  a  vital  role;  and 
it  has  been  my  honor  to  speak  with  you 
today. 
Thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:13  a.m. 
in  the  Plenary  Hall  at  the  Sheraton  Wash- 
ington Hotel  at  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(World  Bank),  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  In  his  opening  remarks, 
he  referred  to  Barber  Conable,  President  of 
the  World  Bank,  and  Michel  Camdessus, 
Managing  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 


Nomination  of  William  S.  Rose,  Jr.,  To  Be  an  Assistant  Attorney 

General 

September  29,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  William  S.  Rose,  Jr.,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Tax  Divi- 
sion), Department  of  Justice.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Roger  Milton  Olsen. 

Since  1981  Mr.  Rose  has  been  an  attorney 
with  the  McNair  law  firm  in  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC.  Prior  to  this  he  was  with  the 
firm  of  Frost  and  Jacobs,  1977-1981.  From 
1973  to  1976,  Mr.  Rose  was  an  attorney 


with  the  Office  of  Chief  Counsel,  Tax  Court 
Litigation  Division,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Rose  graduated  from  the  University 
of  the  South  (B.A.,  1970),  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  Law  School  Q.D.,  1973),  and 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center  (LL.M., 
1976).  He  was  born  March  9,  1948,  in  Co- 
lumbia, SC.  Mr.  Rose  is  married,  has  three 
children,  and  resides  in  Hilton  Head,  SC. 
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Nomination  of  John  R.  Silber  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  for  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
September  29,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  John  R.  Silber  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  expiring 
October  27,  1989.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Since  1971  Dr.  Silber  has  been  president 
of  Boston  University.  He  was  the  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  1967-1970.  Dr.  Silber 
has  written  and  published  on  the  mainte- 


nance of  academic  standards,  the  financing 
of  higher  education,  and  the  philosophy  of 
law.  He  has  lectured  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Dr.  Silber  graduated  from  Trinity  Univer- 
sity (B.A.,  1947)  and  Yale  University  (M.A., 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1956).  He  was  born  August  15, 
1926,  in  San  Antonio,  TX.  Dr.  Silber  is  mar- 
ried, has  seven  children,  and  resides  in 
Brookline,  MA. 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  Bill  To  Increase  the  Federal  Debt  Ceiling 
September  29,  1987 


The  President.  Good  afternoon.  Most  bill 
signing  ceremonies  are  happy  occasions; 
this  one  is  not.  This  is  a  bill  that  I'll  sign 
with  great  reluctance,  and  this  is  a  bill  that 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  American  people. 
The  bill  contains  two  main  provisions. 

The  first  provision  extends  the  Federal 
Government's  authority  to  borrow  funds. 
This  is  an  action  that  we  just  take  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  defaulting  on  its 
obligations,  and  I  have  no  objection  whatso- 
ever to  doing  so.  In  short,  this  extension  of 
the  debt  limit  is  necessary  and  unavoidable. 

But  the  second  provision  is  one  to  which 
it  is  my  duty  as  President  to  voice  the 
strongest  possible  objection.  For  this  second 
provision  involves  a  so-called  fix  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  deficit  reduction 
law — a  fix  that  doesn't  fix  things  in  the  right 
way.  Putting  the  country  on  a  reliable  track 
to  lower  deficits  and,  eventually  a  balanced 
budget — well,  that's  my  goal.  Unfortunately, 
the  majority  in  Congress  have  already 
shown  the  inability  to  make  the  tough 
choices  to  reach  those  goals. 

This  administration's  tax  cuts  fostered 
economic  growth,  so  that  over  a  5-year 
period.  Federal  revenues  have  actually 
gone  up  more  than  25  percent.  But  during 
the  same  period,  Federal  spending  went  up 
46  percent.  From  1982  to  1987,  for  every 


dollar  cut  from  the  defense  budget.  Con- 
gress added  two  dollars — and  I  repeat,  two 
dollars — to  domestic  spending.  Pork-barrel 
spending,  spending  for  pressure  groups, 
spending  with  utter  irresponsibility — that  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  Federal  deficit.  And 
now  Congress  sends  me  this  bill,  a  bill  that  I 
must  sign  to  keep  the  Federal  Government 
from  default. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  "fix"  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  version.  This  meas- 
ure says  that,  if  by  a  certain  date  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  failed  to  agree 
upon  a  budget  that  cuts  the  Federal  deficit 
by  $23  billion,  then  that  amount— -$23  bil- 
lion— will  automatically  be  sequestered,  a 
fancy  term  for  an  across-the-board  budget 
cut.  The  catch  is  this:  In  this  version,  even 
larger  portions  of  the  domestic  budget  will 
be  exempt. 

This  means  that  the  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget  will  be  deep — very  deep.  Our  na- 
tion's security  would  be  undermined,  and 
my  hand  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets  would 
be  weakened  at  a  time  when  we're  en- 
gaged with  the  Soviets  in  sensitive  and  sig- 
nificant nuclear  arms  reduction  talks.  With 
this  bill,  then.  Congress  is  telling  me  that 
we  must  pay  for  its  uncontrolled  domestic 
spending  by  endangering  our  national  secu- 
rity or  by  raising  your  taxes,  or  both.  Under 
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their  arrangement,  the  bill  would  go  direct- 
ly to  the  American  people,  but  I  will  not 
allow  the  American  people  to  be  black- 
mailed into  higher  taxes.  There  are  some  in 
Congress  who  think  that  they  have  me 
trapped — that  this  time  I'll  have  no  choice 
but  to  raise  taxes  or  gut  our  defenses. 

But,  well,  Fm  reminded  of  a  story.  It's  a 
true  story.  It  concerns  an  American  com- 
mander during  the  Second  World  War.  In 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  enemy  entered 
the  American  perimeter  with  a  surrender 
ultimatum.  They  demanded  this  surrender, 
and  the  commander  sent  back  a  response 
that  consisted  of  only  one  word.  The  word 
was  "nuts."  To  those  who  say  we  must 
weaken  America's  defenses:  They're  nuts. 
To  those  who  say  we  must  raise  the  tax 
burden  on  the  American  people:  They,  too, 
are  nuts. 

For  there's  a  third  choice,  the  right 
choice.  It's  the  choice  I  campaigned  for  in 
'80  and  again  in  '84.  It's  the  choice  em- 
bodied in  the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  that  I 
proposed  this  past  Fourth  of  July  weekend. 
It  is  to  cut  the  excesses  from  the  domestic 
budget,  to  impose  upon  the  domestic 
budget,  once  and  for  all,  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  the  national  good.  The  whole 
notion  of  fair  treatment  that  forms  such  an 
essential  part  of  our  national  character — the 
whole  notion  of  fair  treatment  that  de- 
mands that  if  defense  spending  is  reduced, 
then  a  wider  range  of  domestic  accounts 
must  be  reduced  as  well. 


The  responsibility  is  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  majority  in  Congress.  And  I'm  directing 
my  Cabinet  and  my  staff  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  cooperate  and  to  reduce  unnec- 
essary spending  on  domestic  programs. 
America  can  avoid  a  fiscal  disaster,  but  Con- 
gress will  not  do  it  by  putting  their  hand  in 
your  pocket  or  with  a  get-soft  defense  pro- 
gram. There  are  some  in  Congress  who  sup- 
port our  goals  to  reduce  the  deficit.  And 
let's  take  a  pledge  today  to  stand  together 
with  a  common  goal,  a  common  purpose:  to 
reject  those  who  continue  to  want  to  spend 
more,  tax  more,  and  defend  less;  to  protect 
America's  interests,  and  not  the  special  in- 
terests. 

Yes,  I'll  sign  this  bill.  As  I  do  so,  from  this 
moment  on,  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
will  have  a  fight  on  their  hands. 

[At  this  point,  the  President  signed  the  bill] 

Reporter.  Are  there  any  big  spenders  in 
Congress  up  there,  Mr.  President? 

The  President  What  did  he  say? 

Q.  Any  big  spenders  up  here?  [Laughter^ 

Q.  You're  not  President  yet. 

Q.  He's  the  President. 

The  President  No,  if  you  want  to  show 
your  pleasure  with  what  I  said,  give  them  a 
hand.  [Applause^  They're  on  our  side. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:21  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  H.J. 
Res.  324,  approved  September  29,  was  as- 
signed Public  Law  No.  100-119. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Bill  To  Increase  the  Federal  Debt  Ceiling 
September  29,  1987 


I  am  today  signing  H.J.  Res.  324,  which 
raises  the  debt  ceiling  and  amends  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  In  addition  to  the  views 
expressed  in  my  public  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion, certain  provisions  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion require  technical  comment  as  a  matter 
of  legislative  history. 

First,  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  deci- 
sion  in   Bowsher  v.    Synar,    which   struck 


down  portions  of  the  original  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  law,  makes  clear  that  the 
Comptroller  General  cannot  be  assigned  ex- 
ecutive authority  by  the  Congress.  In  light 
of  this  decision,  section  206(c)  of  the  joint 
resolution,  which  purports  to  reaffirm  the 
power  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  sue 
the  executive  branch  under  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act,  is  unconstitutional.  It  is 
only    on    the    understanding    that    section 
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206(c)  is  clearly  severable  from  the  rest  of 
the  joint  resolution,  under  the  reasoning  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  1987  decision  in 
Alaska  Airlines  v.  Brock,  that  I  am  signing 
the  joint  resolution  with  this  constitutional 
defect. 

Second,  I  wish  to  make  clear  my  under- 
standing that  sections  252(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  amended  act — which  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget--do  not  preclude  me  or 
future  Presidents  from  exercising  our  au- 
thority to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  law 
by  overseeing  and  directing  the  Director  of 
OMB  in  the  preparation  and,  if  necessary, 
revision  of  his  reports.  If  this  provision  were 
interpreted  otherwise,  so  as  to  require  the 
President  to  follow  the  orders  of  a  subordi- 
nate, it  would  plainly  constitute  an  uncon- 
stitutional infringement  of  the  President's 
authority  as  head  of  a  unitary  executive 
branch. 

Third,  section  106(f)  of  the  joint  resolu- 


tion purports  to  require  the  President  to 
submit  a  budget  that  complies  with  certain 
conditions  concerning  reductions  in  spend- 
ing. In  light  of  the  President's  plenary 
power  under  Article  II,  sec.  3  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  submit  to  the  Congress  any  legisla- 
tion he  deems  necessary  and  expedient,  this 
provision  must  be  viewed  as  merely  preca- 
tory. 

Finally,  to  preserve  the  President's  right 
to  be  presented  with  the  full  text  of  bills, 
resolutions,  and  orders  submitted  for  his 
approval,  I  am  construing  section 
251(aX6XCXi)  of  the  amended  act— which 
contains  parenthetical  language  that  could 
be  viewed  as  attempting  to  incorporate 
committee  reports  by  reference  into  legisla- 
tion— consistently  with  my  understanding 
that  material  intended  to  have  the  force  of 
law  must  itself  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Note:  HJ.  Res.  324,  approved  September  29, 
was  assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-119. 


Proclamation  5709 — AIDS  Awareness  and  Prevention  Month,  1987 
September  29,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus 
(HIV)  and  the  disease  AIDS  (Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome)  into  which 
it  can  develop  are  a  severe  public  health 
problem  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. HIV  destroys  the  immune  system 
and  attacks  the  central  nervous  system, 
leading  to  devastating  physical  conse- 
quences and  then  to  death.  Because  the 
virus  has  a  long  incubation  period  and  the 
progress  of  the  disease  varies  sharply  from 
individual  to  individual,  people  can  unwit- 
tingly carry  and  spread  it  for  years. 

AIDS  afflicts  thousands  of  Americans,  and 
an  unknown  number  are  infected  with  HIV 
without  showing  any  symptoms.  The  deadly 
virus  is  most  commonly  spread  through 
sexual  contact  with  an  infected  person,  es- 


pecially through  homosexual  practices; 
through  intravenous  drug  use  with  contami- 
nated needles;  and  through  other  transmis- 
sions of  infected  blood.  Our  country's  huge 
and  vital  public  health  task  of  AIDS  preven- 
tion and  treatment  is  underway.  Massive 
public  and  private  efforts  have  already  led 
to  definite  advances  in  research  and  treat- 
ment. Our  understanding  of  AIDS  remains 
incomplete,  however,  and  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  any  vaccine  or  cure  is 
found. 

A  Presidential  Commission  is  studying  the 
public  health  dangers  of  the  HIV  epidemic, 
including  the  medical,  legal,  ethical,  social, 
and  economic  impact,  and  will  issue  a 
report  next  year,  focusing  on  Federal,  State, 
and  local  measures  to  protect  the  public 
from  contracting  the  virus,  to  help  find  a 
cure  for  AIDS,  and  to  care  for  those  already 
afflicted. 

Both  medicine   and  morality   teach   the 
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same  lesson  about  prevention  of  AIDS.  The 
Surgeon  General  has  told  all  Americans  that 
the  best  way  to  prevent  AIDS  is  to  abstain 
from  sexual  activity  until  adulthood  and 
then  to  restrict  sex  to  a  monogamous,  faith- 
ful relationship.  This  advice  and  the  advice 
to  say  no  to  drugs  can,  of  course,  prevent 
the  spread  of  most  AIDS  cases.  Millions  al- 
ready follow  this  wise  and  timeless  counsel, 
and  our  Nation  is  the  poorer  for  the  lost 
contributions  of  those  who,  in  rejecting  it, 
have  suffered  great  pain,  sorrow,  and  even 
death. 

Education  is  crucial  for  awareness  and 
prevention  of  AIDS.  Parents  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  help  children  see  the 
beauty,  goodness,  and  fulfillment  of  chastity 
before  marriage  and  fidelity  within  it;  know 
the  blessings  of  stable  family  life;  and  say 
yes  to  life  and  no  to  drugs.  Educational  ef- 
forts should  be  locally  determined  and  con- 
sistent with  parental  values.  Educators  can 
develop  and  relay  accurate  health  informa- 
tion about  AIDS  without  mandating  a  spe- 
cific curriculum  on  this  subject.  Parents  and 
educators  should  teach  children  not  to 
engage  in  premarital  sex  or  to  use  drugs, 
and  should  place  sexuality  in  the  context  of 
marriage,  fidelity,  commitment,  and  matu- 
rity. 

Prevention  of  AIDS  also  demands  respon- 
sibility from  those  who  persist  in  high-risk 
behavior  that  is  spreading  AIDS.  While 
many  of  these  individuals  apparently  have 
not  been  convinced  by  educational  efforts, 
some  have  begun  to  modify  their  behavior. 
AIDS  is  a  fatal  communicable  disease  of 
wide  proportions,  and  all  people  of  goodwill 


must  realize  that  it  is  a  public  health  prob- 
lem whose  prevention  requires,  at  mini- 
mum, measures  of  detection,  testing,  and 
treatment  now  routinely  taken  against  less 
dangerous  communicable  diseases.  Our  goal 
must  be  to  protect  the  lives,  the  health,  and 
the  well-being  of  all  our  citizens.  Public  offi- 
cials are  entrusted  with  and  sworn  to  the 
sacred  duty  of  such  protection.  Our  country 
needs  wisdom  and  courage  in  this  effort. 

We  also  need  to  remember  that  the 
battle  against  AIDS  calls  for  calmness,  com- 
passion, and  conviction — calmness,  to  re- 
member that  fear  is  the  enemy  of  just  solu- 
tions; compassion,  for  all  AIDS  victims;  and 
conviction,  for  the  understanding  and  the 
willingness  to  combat  this  major  public 
health  threat  effectively. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  October 
1987  as  AIDS  Awareness  and  Prevention 
Month,  and  I  call  on  Americans  to  observe 
this  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  29th  day  of  Sept.,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:26  p.m.,  September  30,  1987] 


Proclamation  5710- 
September  29,  1987 


-National  Lupus  Awareness  Month,  1987 


Ry  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Systemic  lupus  erythematosus  or  lupus  is 
often  called  "the  great  impersonator"  be- 
cause it  can  mimic  so  many  other  diseases. 
A  disorder  of  the  body's  inmiune  system, 
lupus  may  affect  the  joints,  the  skin,  and 


one  or  more  internal  organs  (such  as  the 
kidneys,  heart,  and  brain)  in  varying  combi- 
nations. As  many  as  500,000  Americans — 
mostly  women  in  their  childbearing  years — 
may  suffer  from  this  autoimmune  disorder. 
Normally,  an  individual's  immune  system 
protects  him  or  her  from  infection  by  pro- 
ducing antibodies  that  react  with  and  elimi- 
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nate  foreign  substances.  In  autoimmune  dis- 
eases such  as  lupus,  however,  the  immune 
system  can  harm  the  individual  by  making 
antibodies  that  react  against  the  person's 
own  tissues. 

Scientists  are  not  yet  sure  why  the  body's 
antibody-producing  system  behaves  this 
way,  but  they  are  conducting  extensive  re- 
search seeking  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Their  research  studies  include:  investiga- 
tions on  genes  that  underlie  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease;  research  on  a  wide 
variety  of  immune  system  components  and 
chemical  messengers;  research  on  initiation 
of  abnormal  immune  reactivity;  and  hormo- 
nal studies.  Such  fundamental  studies  will 
lead  to  the  design  of  improved  treatments 
that  alleviate  the  symptoms  of  lupus,  or 
even  better,  attack  the  disease  itself. 

Thanks  to  recent  research  progress,  lupus 
has  become  more  a  chronic  disease  than  the 
acute  and  often  fatal  disorder  it  was  dec- 
ades ago.  Nevertheless,  deaths  do  occur, 
and  new  research  findings  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  diagnosis  and  treatment  are 
needed  to  eliminate  lupus.  A  concerted 
Federal-private  research  effort  is  working 


to  ultimately  uncover  the  cause  and  cure 
for  this  distressing  disease. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  100-106, 
has  designated  the  month  of  October  1987 
as  "Lupus  Awareness  Month"  and  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  October 
1987  as  Lupus  Awareness  Month.  I  urge  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  educational, 
philanthropic,  scientific,  medical,  and 
health  care  organizations  and  professionals 
to  observe  this  month  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:27  p.m.,  September  30,  1987] 


Proclamation  5711- 
September  29,  1987 


-Child  Health  Day,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

For  nearly  6  decades,  Americans  have  ob- 
served Child  Health  Day  in  reaffirmation  of 
our  private  and  public  national  commit- 
ment to  the  good  health  of  every  child. 
During  this  year's  observance,  we  should 
resolve  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  ensure 
that  all  aspects  of  health  services  needed  by 
mothers,  babies,  and  older  children  are 
properly  identified,  provided,  and  used, 
when  and  where  needed.  Appropriate  per- 
inatal, medical,  nutritional,  and  educational 
services  should  be  made  available  in  accord- 
ance with  family  needs,  including  special- 
ized services  for  those  at  risk  for  poor  preg- 
nancy outcomes  such  as  low  birth  weight, 
delivery    complications,    or    developmental 


problems. 

Babies  and  older  children  with  special 
health  needs  such  as  severe  chronic  illness- 
es, birth  impairments,  and  related  condi- 
tions often  require  early  intervention  and 
highly  specialized  care.  A  family-centered, 
comprehensive  program  of  medical,  educa- 
tional, and  social  services  in  the  community 
and  in  the  home  may  also  be  needed. 

It  is  vital  that  approaches  such  as  these  be 
fostered  throughout  our  country.  Prevent- 
ing low  birth  weights  and  infant  mortality 
from  other  causes;  reducing  disability  levels; 
and  increasing  the  feasibility  of  home  care 
in  cases  of  severe  chronic  illness  are  objec- 
tives of  high  priority.  Health  professionals 
and  staff  members  of  State  and  local  social 
service  agencies  can  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  health  care  delivery  as  they  cooper- 
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ate  fully  in  these  approaches. 

Federal  health  services,  research,  and  fi- 
nancing agencies  continue  to  focus  upon 
support  of  such  endeavors.  For  instance,  the 
recently  created  Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  and  Resource  Development 
has  as  a  central  element  of  its  mission  the 
promotion  of  case-managed  perinatal  care 
as  well  as  care  for  babies  and  older  children 
who  have  special  health  care  needs.  Real 
progress  can  be  made  through  the  combina- 
tion of  State  and  local  action  and  coopera- 
tion and  Federal  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  pursu- 
ant to  a  joint  resolution  approved  on  May 
18,  1928,  as  amended  (36  U.S.C.  143),  do 
hereby  proclaim  Monday,  October  5,  1987, 
as  Child  Health  Day. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:28  p.m.,  September  30,  1987] 


Nomination  of  Beverly  Fisher  White  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
National  Museum  Services  Board 
September  29,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Beverly  Fisher  White  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Museum  Serv- 
ices Board,  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  for  a  term  expiring 
December  6,  1990.  She  would  succeed 
Caroline  H.  Hume. 

Mrs.  White  is  currently  involved  with 
community  and  civic  activities.  Prior  to  this, 
she  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  rehabilita- 
tion, division  of  workers'  compensation,  at 


the  Florida  Department  of  Labor  and  Em- 
ployment Security,  1979-1980;  was  a  candi- 
date for  Florida  Secretary  of  State,  1977- 
1978;  and  was  a  business  representative, 
economic  development,  in  the  Florida  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  1976-1977. 

Mrs.  White  graduated  from  Florida  State 
University  (B.A.,  1955;  M.S.,  1973).  She  was 
born  November  2,  1932,  in  Branford,  FL. 
Mrs.  White  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Palm  Beach,  FL. 


Nomination  of  Six  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Institute  of  Peace 
September  29,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  the  following  individuals 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace  for 
terms  expiring  January  19,  1991. 

William  Roscoe  Kintner,  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is 
a  reappointment.  Since  1985  Mr.  Kintner  has 
been  professor  emeritus,  political  science,  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to  this  he 
was  a  professor  of  political  science  at  the  Whar- 


ton School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1961- 
1985.  From  1973  to  1975,  Mr.  Kintner  was  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Thailand.  He 
served  at  the  Foreign  Policy  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia as  president,  1976;  director,  1969- 
1973;  and  deputy  director,  1961-1969.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Schol- 
arships, 1970-1973,  and  a  member  of  the  aca- 
demic board  of  the  Inter-American  Defense 
College,  1967-1972.  Mr.  Kintner  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  (B.S., 
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1940)  and  Georgetown  University  (Ph.D., 
1949).  He  served  in  the  United  States  Army, 
1940-1961.  Mr.  Kintner  was  born  April  21, 
1915,  in  Lock  Haven,  PA.  He  has  four  children 
and  resides  in  Bryn  Athyn,  PA. 

Morris  Irwin  Leibman,  of  Illinois.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. Mr.  Leibman  was  with  Leibman, 
Williams,  Bennett,  Baird  &  Minnon  in  Chicago, 
IL,  from  1945  until  the  firm  merged  in  1975 
with  Sidley  and  Austin,  where  he  is  currently  a 
partner.  Mr.  Leibman  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  (Ph.D.,  1931;  J.D.,  1933).  He 
was  born  February  8,  1911,  in  Chicago,  IL.  Mr. 
Liebman  is  married  and  resides  in  Chicago,  IL. 

Sidney  Lovett,  of  Connecticut.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. Mr.  Lovett  is  currently  a  clergyman 
and  president  of  Advisors  Unlimited  in  Holder- 
ness,  NH.  Prior  to  this  he  was  the  senior  minis- 
ter at  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Congregation- 
al in  West  Hartford,  CT,  1976-1986.  Mr. 
Lovett  graduated  from  Yale  University  (B.A., 
1950)  and  received  a  master  of  divinity  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1953.  He  was 
born  May  1,  1928,  in  Boston,  MA.  Mr.  Lovett  is 
married,  has  five  children,  and  resides  in  Hol- 
derness,  NH. 

W.  Bruce  Weinrod,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  is  a  reappointment.  Since  1982  Mr.  Wein- 
rod has  been  director,  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense studies  at  the  Heritage  Foundation  in 
Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  he  was  legisla- 


tive director /counsel  for  Senator  John  Heinz, 
1979-1982.  Mr.  Weinrod  graduated  from 
American  University  (B.A.,  1969),  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania  (M.A.,  1973),  and  George- 
town University  Law  School  Q.D.  1978).  He 
served  in  the  United  States  Army,  1969-1972. 
Mr.  Weinrod  was  born  January  7,  1947,  in 
Washington,  DC,  where  he  currently  resides. 

Richard  John  Neuhaus,  of  New  York.  This  is  a 
reappointment.  Since  1984  Mr.  Neuhaus  has 
been  director  of  the  Rockford  Institute  Center 
on  Religion  and  Society  in  New  York,  NY.  Prior 
to  this  he  was  program  director  for  the  Council 
on  Religion  and  International  Affairs,  1980- 
1984.  Mr.  Neuhaus  graduated  from  Concordia 
Seminary  (B.A.,  1956;  master  of  divinity,  1960). 
He  was  bom  May  14,  1936,  in  Ontario,  Canada. 
Mr.  Neuhaus  currently  resides  in  New  York, 
NY. 

Elspeth  Davies  Rostow,  of  Texas.  This  is  a  new 
position.  Since  1985  Mrs.  Rostow  has  been 
Stiles  Professor  in  American  studies  at  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs, 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Prior  to  this  she 
was  dean  of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of 
Public  Affairs,  1977-1983.  Mrs.  Rostow  grad- 
uated from  Barnard  College  (B.A.,  1938),  Rad- 
cliffe  College  (M.A.,  1939),  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity (M.A.,  1949).  She  was  born  October  20, 
1919,  in  New  York,  NY.  Mrs.  Rostow  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Austin, 
TX. 


Remarks  on  Federal  Loan  Assets  Sales 
September  30,  1987 


The  President.  Well,  thank  you,  Secretary 
Lyng.  Jim,  you  have  it  now,  so  that  ought  to 
reduce  this  fiscal  year's  deficit  by  over  $3 
billion.  And  I  welcome  Professor  Linowes 
and  the  members  of  the  Privatization  Com- 
mission. These  loan  assets  sales  were  very 
successful,  as  you  can  see,  and  they  sold 
easily  and  on  very  favorable  terms  because 
of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
officials  at  the  Departments  of  Education 
and  Agriculture  and  by  people  like  Joe 
Wright  at  OMB. 

The  loan  sales  proceeds  of  approximately 
$3.41  billion  constitute  a  significant  step 
toward  reducing  the  Federal  Government's 
deficit,  as  I've  said,  and  even  more  can  be 
done  to  privatize  Federal  loans.  Presently, 


the  Federal  Government  is  the  Nation's 
largest  lender,  with  $252  billion  in  direct 
loans,  $450  billion  in  loan  guarantees,  and 
$453  billion  in  government-sponsored  loans. 
We  will  be  taking  a  close  look  at  these 
assets  to  determine  which  loans  can  be 
better  handled  by  the  private  sector. 

But  while  all  agree  that  the  deficit  must 
be  cut,  there  is  a  new  roadblock  to  the 
promising  approach  of  asset  sales.  As  part  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  "fix"  in  the 
debt  ceiling  extension.  Congress  prohibited 
counting  the  proceeds  of  asset  sales  toward 
reducing  the  deficit.  This  reflects  the  choice 
of  some  in  Congress  to  achieve  deficit  re- 
ductions through  higher  taxes  or  lower  na- 
tional defense.  Others  agree  with  our  posi- 
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tion  to  reduce  the  deficits  through  cuts  in 
wasteful  domestic  spending  and  through 
privatization  measures  such  as  the  one  that 
we  announce  here  today.  Any  congressional 
restriction  on  deficit  reduction  which  would 
increase  the  tax  burden  on  every  taxpayer 
is  wrong. 

The  difference  in  perspective  here  is 
useful.  There  are  those  who  believe  in  less 
government  and  low  taxation,  and  there  are 
those  who  believe  in  big  government  and 
high  taxation,  and  that's  a  choice  I've 
always  felt  we  could  confidently  leave  to 
the  American  people.  They've  made  their 
feelings  known  in  the  past,  and  I  think  they 
will  do  so  again.  So,  we're  going  to  carry  on, 
and  you,  I  think,  are  contributing  nobly  to 
this  task  that  we  have  of  getting  the  Gov- 
ernment back  into  the  business  of  govern- 
ment and  getting  it  out  of  the  hair  of  pri- 
vate business  in  this  country. 

So,  God  bless  you  all,  and  thank  you  for 
what  you  are  doing. 


Supreme  Court  Nomination 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  it  sounds  like 
your  Judge  Bork  nomination  is  in  trouble. 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  very  optimistic.  I 
think  that  common  sense  will  prevail,  and 
they  will  realize  he's  the  best  choice  on  the 
market  today  for  that  post. 

Q.  Senator  Cranston  says  that  he's  licked 
already.  He's  counted  the  votes. 

The  President.  Well,  Senator  Cranston's 
been  wrong  before.  [Laughter] 

CIA  Covert  Operations 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  Casey's  off-the- 
books  operations,  which  has  stunned  this 
town  and  the  country? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Off  the  books,  Casey's  operations? 

The  President.  I  think  that  there's  an 
awful  lot  of  fiction  about  a  man  who  was 


unable  to  communicate  at  all  and  is  now 
being  quoted  as  if  he  were  doing  nothing 
but  talk  his  head  off. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  sign  the  directive  that 
led  to  a  massacre  in  Beirut? 

The  President.  No.  And  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  measure  that  I  signed. 

Q.  Can  we  see  it? 

The  President.  It  was  nothing  but  that  we 
were  all  approving  a  plan  requested  of  us 
by  the  Government  of  Beirut — of  Lebanon, 
I  should  say — to  help  them  counter  terror- 
ism. Never  would  I  sign  anything  that 
would  authorize  an  assassination.  I  never 
have,  and  I  never  will,  and  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  he  carry  on  any  actions  without 
your  knowledge,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  You're  keeping  all  these 
people  from  getting  back — [laughter] 

Q.  Did  he  carry  out  any  covert  actions 
without  your  knowledge — Mr.  Casey? 

The  President.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  think  you  should  have 
known?  It  seems  to  me  that  he  did  a  lot  of 
things  you  didn't  know  about. 

The  President.  No,  I  think  I  did  know, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  things  he's  being 
charged  with  right  now.  I  was  going  to  say 
credited  with,  but  you  couldn't  describe 
them  as  charged  with.  And  I  don't  think 
any  of  them  have  a  basis  in  fact. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:22  a.m.  to 
the  President's  Commission  on  Privatization 
in  the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  the  President  re- 
ferred to  a  check  for  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  Federal  loan  assets.  He  also  referred 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng; 
James  C  Miller  III,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget;  David  F.  Lin- 
owes,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Privatization;  and  Joseph  R.  Wright, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 
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Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  on  the  Nomination  of  Robert  H. 

Bork  To  Be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States 

September  30,  1987 


The  President  Well,  welcome  to  the  Old 
Executive  Office  Building.  Fm  told  that  this 
grand  old  building  is  considered  part  of  the 
White  House  these  days,  but  it  wasn't  so 
many  years  ago  that  this  building  housed 
the  entire  Departments  of  War  and  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  State.  They  call  it 
progress,  but  Fm  not  so  sure. 

Well,  a  lot  of  historic  decisions  have  been 
taken  in  this  building,  but  none  more  im- 
portant than  the  reason  that  we  rally  today. 
Americans  who  are  committed  to  a  Su- 
preme Court  with  the  highest  standards 
speak  with  one  voice.  Judge  Bork  is  not  the 
conservative  or  liberal  nominee;  he  is 
America's  nominee  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  And  just  like  my  other  nomi- 
nees to  the  Court,  he's  not  going  to  pro- 
mote my  political  views;  he's  going  to  apply 
a  superb  legal  mind  to  the  task  of  interpret- 
ing the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  support  for  him  reveals 
the  fact  that  he  is  superbly  qualified,  an 
individual  of  unsurpassed  integrity,  and  a 
principled  advocate  of  judicial  restraint.  We 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  allowing  special 
interests  to  determine  the  qualifications  to 
serve  on  our  country's  highest  court. 

In  the  realm  of  legal  philosophy  and  juris- 
prudence, as  you  know,  labels  can  be  de- 
ceiving. There's  a  little  story  about  the 
great  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Benjamin  Car- 
dozo,  that  makes  the  point.  Many  years  ago, 
when  he  was  serving  on  the  Court,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
public,  and  it  read:  "Dear  Judge  Cardozo,  I 
read  in  the  newspaper  that  you  are  a  liberal 
judge.  Will  you  send  me  $10,  as  Fm  really 
very  hard  up.  Sincerely."  I  don't  have  the 
name.  [Laughter] 

But  more  relevant  than  a  political  label 
are  the  qualifications  of  the  nominee,  and 
all  of  us  better  understand  the  significance 
of  that  point.  Our  history  commands  that 
the  nomination  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
by  a  President  and  the  act  of  confirmation 
by  the  United  States  Senate  be  carried  out 


with  the  highest  level  of  statesmanship. 
Whether  President,  Senator,  or  concerned 
citizen,  when  we  enter  the  halls  of  justice 
and  select  the  next  steward  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, Americans  traditionally  leave  outside 
their  partisan  leanings  and  the  narrow  spe- 
cial interests.  Each  of  us  owes  a  sacred  debt 
to  our  ancestors,  who  established  the  rule  of 
law  in  this  Republic,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  future,  to  whom  we  entrust  our  nation's 
destiny.  In  a  special  way,  this  duty  now  falls 
upon  the  United  States  Senate  as  it  nears  a 
crossroad,  a  crossroad  of  conscience,  as  it 
prepares  to  decide  on  the  confirmation  of 
Robert  Bork.  Let  us  insist  that  the  Senate 
not  give  in  to  noisy,  strident  pressures  and 
that  elected  officials  not  be  swayed  by  a 
deliberate  campaign  of  disinformation  and 
distortion. 

Retired  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  took 
the  unprecedented  step  of  addressing  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  because  of,  in 
his  words,  "the  hype  and  disinformation  on 
Bork."  And  today  all  of  us  join  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  in  urging  the  Senate  to 
reject  those  who  want  a  Justice  who  makes 
law  and  approve  Robert  Bork,  who  believes 
a  Justice  should  interpret  the  law.  [Ap- 
plause] It's  apparent  that  Chief  Justice 
Burger  is  not  alone. 

Other  noteworthy  people  are  coming  for- 
ward. In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  Howard  Krane,  man- 
aging partner  of  one  of  our  nation's  most 
prestigious  law  firms  and  long-time  associ- 
ate of  Justice  Bork — Judge  Bork,  I  should 
say — stated  that  Judge  Bork  has  proven  to 
be  "a  man  free  from  prejudice  toward  any 
group,  who  has  exemplified  the  values  of 
equality  throughout  his  life."  Well,  Mr. 
Krane  told  this  compelling  story  of  how,  as 
a  young  associate  in  a  major  law  firm, 
Robert  Bork  courageously  confronted  the 
senior  partners  in  that  firm  who  had  decid- 
ed to  deny  employment  to  Mr.  Krane 
simply  because  he  was  Jewish.  Robert  Bork 
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urged  those  partners  to  consider  Mr.  Krane 
solely  on  the  merits,  and  today  Mr.  Krane  is 
the  managing  partner  of  that  law  firm. 

Last  week  President  Carter's  counsel, 
Lloyd  Cutler,  testified  in  support  of  Judge 
Bork's  nomination.  Although  he  disagrees 
with  Robert  Bork  on  some  political  issues, 
Lloyd  Cutler  is  convinced  that  Judge  Bork's 
judicial  philosophy  represents  the  main- 
stream of  contemporary  thought.  He  be- 
lieves, as  I  do,  that  Robert  Bork*s  training, 
experience,  character,  and  sheer  intellectu- 
al capacity  give  him  the  potential  to  be  a 
great  Supreme  Court  Justice,  like  the  leg- 
endary Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Louis 
Brandeis. 

This  is  high  praise,  indeed,  from  a  Demo- 
crat. But  it's  in  keeping  with  a  well-respect- 
ed tradition  that  we  Americans  apply  to  the 
selection  of  Supreme  Court  Justices:  a  Presi- 
dent, whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  lib- 
eral or  conservative,  seeks  out  the  best 
qualified  person  who  generally  shares  the 
President's  judicial  philosophy.  The  Senate 
then  decides  whether  the  nominee  meets 
the  qualifications  to  serve.  This  way,  over 
the  years,  the  Supreme  Court  becomes 
composed  of  the  best  minds  reflecting 
varied  but  accepted  judicial  philosophies. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  change  the  standard, 
to  break  that  tradition.  And  I  know  you  join 
me  in  calling  for  statesmanship,  not  parti- 
sanship, in  the  confirmation  of  Robert  Bork 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

There's  a  growing  and  impressive  list  of 
other  leaders  of  our  society  who  support  the 
confirmation  of  Judge  Bork:  two  sitting  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  Justices  Stevens 
and  White;  four  former  Attorneys  General; 
legal  scholars  from  around  the  country;  the 
American  Farm  Bureau;  the  Concerned 
Women  of  America,  and  last  week,  leaders 
of  law  enforcement  organizations  represent- 
ing over  400,000  peace  officers  and  pros- 
ecutors. This  diverse  and  distinguished 
group,  among  many  others,  has  stepped  for- 
ward, because  they  recognize  an  eminent 
and  honorable  legal  scholar  and  jurist  and 
resent  the  unfair  and  unfounded  attacks 
that  are  being  made. 

Beyond  his  scholarship  and  judicial  quali- 
fications, there's  nothing  more  significant 
for  his  confirmation  than  the  war  on  crime. 
Last  week,  Fred  Foreman,  representing  the 


Nation's  district  attorneys,  observed  that 
there  is  a  large  group  in  this  country  made 
up  of  women,  minorities,  the  weak,  and  the 
aged.  Although  not  well-organized,  he  reck- 
oned they  were  in  Judge  Bork's  corner,  be- 
cause they  are  the  victims  of  crime.  And  I 
guess  he  ought  to  know;  he  and  the  thou- 
sands of  young  prosecutors  around  the 
country  are  the  ones  who  have  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  victims  and  send  the  crimi- 
nals to  jail.  Now,  both  as  Solicitor  General 
and  as  judge,  Robert  Bork  has  been  a  prin- 
cipled champion  in  the  fight  against  crime, 
and  that's  the  kind  of  Justice  honest  citizens 
deserve  to  have  on  the  Court. 

You  know,  sometimes  we  may  not  always 
hear  of  some  of  the  ridiculous  decisions  that 
are  handed  down  and  why  we  need  judges 
like  Judge  Bork.  Out  in  my  own  State, 
when  I  was  Governor  of  California,  there 
were  two  officers  on  the  drug  detail.  They 
had,  based  on  certain  evidence,  a  warrant 
to  legally  go  and  inspect  a  home  for  drugs. 
And  they  went  in,  and  they  couldn't  find 
the  drugs.  It  was  supposed  to  be  heroin. 
The  husband  and  wife  stood  there.  And  as 
they  were  just  going  out  the  door,  one  of 
them  turned.  There  was  a  baby  there  in  the 
crib.  And  he  removed  the  baby's  diaper, 
and  there  was  the  heroin.  The  case  was 
thrown  out  of  court,  because  the  baby 
hadn't  given  its  permission  to  be  searched. 
We've  had  enough  of  that. 

Judge  Bork  has  argued  for  more  reasona- 
ble interpretations  of  criminal  procedures 
that  assure  both  justice  and  the  prompt 
conviction  of  criminals  rather  than  allowing 
dangerous  criminals  to  go  free  on  unjusti- 
fied technicalities.  He  has  not  hesitated  to 
overturn  convictions  where  genuine  consti- 
tutional rights  have  been  violated.  He  has 
consistently  rendered  judgment  in  a  clear- 
eyed  manner  with  the  aim  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  innocent.  And  that's  what  jus- 
tice should  be  all  about — ^protecting  our 
rights  as  Americans.  And  that's  why  400,000 
law  enforcement  officers  have  thrown  their 
support  behind  Judge  Bork,  the  battle 
against  crime,  and  for  the  rule  of  law. 
Criminals  terrorize  the  streets  in  too  many 
of  America's  cities. 

It's  time  to  decide  whether  our  children 
and    our    children's    children    deserve    an 
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America  in  which  the  concern  is  for  their 
safety  and  not  just  the  protection  of  the 
criminal.  I  saw  a  surprising  statistic  the 
other  day.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  cases  involve  matters  of  criminal 
justice.  The  next  Justice  on  that  Court 
better  be  ready  to  deal  with  that  challenge; 
the  next  Justice  better  be  Robert  Bork. 

Now,  we  all  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
getting  out  the  message  for  Judge  Bork. 
And  rd  like  to  thank  those  of  you  who  have 
already  devoted  so  much  time  and  energy 
to  our  cause.  If  he's  going  to  overcome  the 
storm  of  distortions  that  have  swirled  up 
against  him,  each  of  us,  and  Americans 
across  the  country,  are  going  to  have  to 
double  the  effort  on  behalf  of  the  truth. 
Three  choices  are  what  this  battle  is  all 
about:  the  choice  between  liberal  judges 
who  make  up  the  law  or  sound  judges  who 
interpret  the  law;  the  choice  between  liber- 
al judges  whose  decisions  protect  criminals 
or  firm  judges  whose  decisions  protect  the 
victims;  the  choice  between  liberal  judges 
selected  by  the  liberal  special  interests  or 
distinguished  judges  selected  to  serve  the 
people. 

But  before  closing,  it's  worthy  considering 
why  Judge  Bork's  scholarly  criticism  of 
some  court  rulings  has  aroused  such  an 
attack.  Over  50  years  ago,  the  English  legal 
scholar  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  wrote  regard- 
ing our  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  "Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  is  always  dissenting.  Does  he  really 
dissent  much  oftener  than  his  learned 
brethren,  or  is  the  impression  due  to  the 
weight  rather  than  the  number  of  the  dis- 
sents?" I  can't  help  suspecting  that  it  is  the 
strength  of  Judge  Bork's  judicial  analysis 
that  has  driven  some  to  try  to  defeat  the 
man  after  failing  to  defeat  his  ideas.  It 
would  be  a  sorry  day  for  this  country  if  fear 
of  an  idea  well  expressed  were  to  deny  the 
country  the  wisdom  of  that  idea. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  Senate 
will  succumb  to  allowing  the  special  inter- 
ests to  choose  Supreme  Court  members. 
The  men  and  women  raised  up  by  the 
people  to  that  great  chamber  will  listen  and 
will  recognize  that  Judge  Robert  Bork  will 
enrich  and  invigorate  that  court  and  the 
Constitution  it  guards.  Again,  I  thank  all  of 
you,  and  God  bless  all  of  you. 


Gentleman  has  a  question? 

Q.  I'm  a  black  pastor.  My  name  is  George 
Lucas,  and  I'm  the  pastor  of  the  Race  Street 
Baptist  Church  and  a  veteran  of  two  wars, 
the  Korean  war  and  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
support  you,  and  I've  been  a  supporter  of 
the  President.  However,  we  have  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  J.  Vernon  McGee  that  says  this 
country  is  either  facing  revival  or  revolu- 
tion. And  I  think  that  the  Judge  Bork  nomi- 
nation is  indicative  of  the  times  that  we 
have,  that  we  as  Americans  need  to  get 
back  to  revival,  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
the  traditional  things  that  we  have  in  our 
society. 

We  have  an  overabundance  of  people 
that  support  pornography,  sex,  liquor, 
drugs,  the  whole  bit.  And  until  we  bring 
revival  back  into  the  Nation,  we  need  our 
Congressmen,  our  Senators,  the  State  gov- 
ernment— I  ordered  you  a  Bible,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  California,  and,  God,  I  don't 
know  what  happened.  It  didn't  come  in 
time.  [Laughter]  I'll  send  it  with  your  name 
on  it.  It's  the  Dr.  J.  Vernon  McGee 
"Through  the  Bible  Bible."  And  this  is  what 
we  need:  We  need  revival  in  this  country  so 
that  the  people  know  what  this  country's 
about,  what  we  are  for,  so  that  when  a 
nomination  like  Judge  Bork  comes  up  we 
can  get  behind  it  and  do  this. 

What  happens:  We  allow  certain  black 
leaders  who  are  not  really  black  leaders. 
Jesse  Jackson's  not  a  leader;  he's  not  my 
leader.  I  don't  cotton  to  the  fact  of  black 
leaders  going  to  Communist  countries,  put- 
ting their  arms  around  Fidel  Castro  and  the 
rest  of  these  rascals,  talking  about  they  love 
America. 

I  came  up  in  the  ghetto  of  New  York 
City.  My  mother  was  on  welfare.  And  I  live 
down  in  Petersburg.  Thank  God  for  all  that 
He  has  done  for  me  and  this  country.  I 
would  give  my  life  to  this  country  anytime, 
and  I  thank  God  for  the  privilege  to  even 
be  here  today.  I  promised  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  if  he  allowed  me  an  opportunity 
to  speak  today  I  would  say  what's  on  my 
heart.  And  America  needs  to  get  back  to 
the  word  of  God  and  the  study  of  the  word 
of  God  so  that  we  can  do  what's  right  and 
have  this  country  go  on  upwards  and 
onward  to  the  destiny  that  it's  destined  to 
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do. 

We  need  to  support  you,  and  I  call  on 
Americans,  black  Americans,  today,  of  all 
persuasions,  some  that  are  poor.  And  you 
were  right,  Mr.  President;  they  do  support 
you.  But  we  don't  have  a  forum,  and  the 
only  time  that  I  had  a  chance  to  speak  was 
today.  And  I  want  to  just  use  it  and  say, 
God  bless  you,  and  keep  on  keeping  on,  and 
we're  calling  on  Americans  all  over  to  sup- 
port you. 

The  President.  May  I  just  respond  to  the 
reverend  and  tell  you  that  when  I  came 
into  this  office,  I  came  in  with  a  declaration 
that  I  believed  this  nation  was  hungering 
for  a  spiritual  revival.  And  I  believe  all  over 
the  country  that  is  happening,  and  I've 
tried  every  way  I  can  to  help  bring  it  about. 
You're  so  absolutely  right.   And  Abraham 


Lincoln — who  they  tell  me  is  still  in  the 
White  House  over  there — [laughter] — that 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  he  could  not 
conduct  the  duties  of  this  ofBce  for  15  min- 
utes if  he  did  not  believe  that  he  could  call 
upon  one  who  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  all 
others  and  that  he  had  been  driven  to  his 
knees  many  times  because  there  was  no 
place  else  to  go.  Well,  I  subscribe  to  that. 
And  the  only  thing  that  worries  me  is  that 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  maybe  I'm  going  to 
call  and  He's  going  to  give  me  a  busy  signal, 
because  I  do  it  so  often.  [Laughter] 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:34  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Proclamation  5712 — Implementation  of  Agreement  Concerning 
Certain  Pasta  Articles  From  the  European  Community 
September  30,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  On  September  15,  1987,  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Community  (EC) 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  resolve  the 
long-standing  dispute  over  EC  exports  of 
subsidized  pasta  products  to  the  United 
States.  I  have  now  determined,  pursuant  to 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  (Act)  (18  U.S.C.  2411),  to  take 
action  necessary  to  implement  the  agree- 
ment. In  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
certain  pasta  articles  the  product  of  any 
member  country  of  the  EC,  exported  on  or 
after  October  1,  1987,  will  be  denied  entry 
into  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  unless  accompanied  by  documenta- 
tion establishing  that  such  imports  are  re- 
ceiving reduced  refund  payments  from  the 
EC  or  are  benefitting  solely  from  Inward 
Processing  Relief  from  the  EC. 

2.  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2411(a))  authorizes  the  President  to  take  all 
appropriate  and  feasible  action  within  his 


power  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  any  trade  agreement,  or  to  re- 
spond to  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a 
foreign  country  or  instrumentality  that  is 
unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  discriminato- 
ry and  burdens  or  restricts  U.S.  commerce. 
Pursuant  to  section  301(a),  such  actions  can 
be  taken  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  or 
solely  against  the  foreign  government  or  in- 
strumentality involved.  Section  301(d)  of 
the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2411(d))  authorizes  the 
President  to  take  action  on  his  own  motion 
and  on  an  expedited  basis  if  required. 

3.  I  have  decided,  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  and  (d)  of  the  Act,  to  direct  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  to  take 
such  actions  as  he  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  shall 
exclude  from  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  into  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States  all  ship- 
ments the  product  of  any  member  country 
of  the  EC,  exported  on  or  after  October  1, 
1987,  of  macaroni,  noodles,  vermicelli,  and 
similar  alimentary  pastes  composed  primari- 
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ly  of  wheat,  provided  for  in  items  182.35 
and  182.36  part  15B,  schedule  1  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSUS) 
(19  U.S.C.  1202),  unless  accompanied  by 
such  documentation  as  is  determined  by  the 
USTR  to  be  necessary  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  agreement.  The  U.S.  Customs 
Service  shall  collect  and  assemble  such  data 
as  are  necessary  to  monitor  compliance 
with  the  agreement. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  section 
301(a)  and  (d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  do 
proclaim  that: 

1.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  shall  exclude 
from  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse 
for  consumption,  into  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  all  macaroni,  noodles, 
vermicelli,  and  similar  alimentary  pastes 
composed  primarily  of  wheat,  provided  for 
in  items  182.35  and  182.36,  part  15B, 
schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  the  product  of  any  member 
country  of  the  European  Community  unless 
accompanied  by  such  documentation  as  the 


United  States  Trade  Representative  deter- 
mines necessary  and  appropriate  to  enforce 
the  agreement. 

2.  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  determine  what  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  agreement  and  shall 
notify  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  of  the  docu- 
mentary requirements  necessary  to  permit 
entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  into  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States  of  such  pasta  articles. 

3.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  shall  collect 
and  assemble  such  data  as  are  necessary  to 
monitor  compliance  with  the  agreement. 

4.  This  Proclamation  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  such  pasta  articles  exported 
from  the  EC  on  or  after  October  1,  1987. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  30th  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 8:50  a.m.,  October  1,  1987] 


Memorandum  on  the  Restriction  of  Pasta  Imports  From  the 
European  Economic  Community 
September  30,  1987 


Memorandum  for  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative 

Subject:  Determination  under  Section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 

Pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  2411),  I 
have  determined  to  take  actions  necessary 
to  implement  an  agreement  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1987,  with  the  European  Com- 
munity (EC)  with  respect  to  exports  of  cer- 
tain pasta  products  to  the  United  States.  In 
accordance  with  the  agreement,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  shall  exclude  from  entry, 
or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption, into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  all  shipments  the  product  of 


any  member  country  of  the  EC,  exported 
on  or  after  October  1,  1987,  of  macaroni, 
noodles,  vermicelli,  and  similar  alimentary 
pastes  composed  primarily  of  wheat,  provid- 
ed for  in  items  182.35  and  182.36  part  15B, 
schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (TSUS)  (19  U.S.C.  1202), 
unless  such  shipments  are  accompanied  by 
appropriate  documentation  establishing  that 
such  imports  are  receiving  reduced  refund 
payments  from  the  EC  or  are  benefitting 
solely  from  Inward  Processing  Relief  from 
the  EC.  The  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative (USTR)  shall  determine  what  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment and  shall  notify  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  of  the  documentary  evidence  neces- 
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sary  to  permit  entry  of  such  pasta  articles. 
The  U.S.  Customs  Service  will  collect  and 
assemble  such  data  as  are  necessary  to  mon- 
itor the  agreement.  I  have  determined  to 
take  this  action  on  my  own  motion  on  an 
expedited  basis  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 301(dXl)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2411(dXl)). 

Statement  of  Reasons 

The  agreement  implemented  by  this  de- 
termination resolves  a  long-standing  dispute 
over  certain  EC  subsidy  practices  I  previ- 
ously determined  to  be  unfair  (47  FR 
31841).  On  November  30,  1981,  the  USTR 
initiated  an  investigation  of  export  subsidies 
on  certain  pasta  products  from  the  EC  (46 
FR  59675),  on  the  basis  of  a  petition  filed 
by  the  National  Pasta  Association  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The 
United  States  pursued  this  matter  under  the 
dispute  resolution  procedures  of  the  Subsi- 
dies Code.  In  1983,  a  Subsidies  Code  panel 
found,  after  lengthy  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  arguments  of  both  sides,  that  EC 
export  subsidies  on  pasta  products  are  in- 
consistent with  Article  9  of  the  Subsidies 
Code.  The  EC  and  certain  other  countries 
declined  to  permit  adoption  of  the  panel 
ruling.  Subsequent  efforts  to  achieve  a  set- 
tlement through  bilateral  negotiations  were 
unsuccessful. 

In  the  context  of  a  separate  dispute  with 
the  EC  concerning  tariff  preferences  grant- 
ed by  the  EC  on  certain  citrus  products,  I 


imposed  increased  duties  on  certain  pasta 
products  under  Proclamation  5354  of  June 
21,  1985  (50  FR  26153),  as  modified  by 
Proclamation  5363  of  August  15,  1985  (50 
FR  33711).  These  increased  duties  on  pasta 
products  were  withdrawn,  effective  August 
21,  1986,  by  action  of  the  USTR  under  au- 
thority delegated  by  Proclamation  5363,  as 
a  result  of  the  negotiation  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  dispute  concerning  citrus 
preferences  (51  FR  30146).  One  of  the 
terms  of  that  settlement  with  the  EC  was 
that  the  United  States  and  the  EC  would 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
dispute  over  EC  pasta  subsidies. 

The  agreement  implemented  by  this  de- 
termination and  accompanying  Proclama- 
tion is  the  result  of  those  negotiations.  The 
agreement  reasonably  restricts  the  EC  sub- 
sidies on  pasta  exported  to  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  is  an  appropriate  and 
feasible  response  to  enforce  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  under  the  trade  agree- 
ments of  the  United  States  or  to  respond  to 
EC  acts,  policies,  and  practices  that  are  un- 
justifiable, unreasonable,  or  discriminatory 
and  burden  or  restrict  U.S.  commerce. 

This  determination  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 8:51  a.m.,  October  1,  1987] 

Note:  The  memorandum  was  printed  in  the 
'Federal  Register"  of  October  2. 


Executive  Order  12610- 
Committees 
September  30,  1987 


-Continuance  of  Certain  Federal  Advisory 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C,  App.),  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  Each  Advisory  Committee 
listed  below  is  continued  until  September 


30,  1989: 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Small  and  Mi- 
nority Business  Ownership;  Executive 
Order  No.  12190  (Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration). 

(b)  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
White  House;  Executive  Order  No.  11145, 
as  amended  (Department  of  the  Interior). 

(c)  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Occupa- 
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tional  Safety  and  Health;  Executive  Order 
No.  12196,  as  amended  (Department  of 
Labor). 

(d)  President's  Committee  on  White 
House  Fellowships;  Executive  Order  No. 
11183,  as  amended  (Office  of  Personnel 
Management). 

(e)  President's  Committee  on  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization;  Executive  Order 
No.  12216  (Department  of  Labor). 

(f)  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation; Executive  Order  No.  11776  (De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services). 

(g)  President's  Committee  on  the  National 
Medal  of  Science;  Executive  Order  No. 
11287,  as  amended  (National  Science  Foun- 
dation). 

(h)  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports;  Executive  Order  No.  12345,  as 
amended  (Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services). 

(i)  President's  Economic  Policy  Advisory 
Board;  Executive  Order  No.  12296  (Office 
of  Policy  Development). 

(j)  President's  Export  Council;  Executive 
Order  No.  12131,  as  amended  (Department 
of  Commerce). 

(k)  President's  National  Security  Telecom- 
munications Advisory  Committee;  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12382,  as  amended  (Depart- 
ment of  Defense). 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  Executive  order,  the  functions  of 
the  President  under  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  that  are  applicable  to  the 
committees  listed  in  Section  1  of  this  Order, 
except  that  of  reporting  annually  to  the 
Congress,  shall  be  performed  by  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  designated  after 
each  committee,  in  accordance  with  guide- 


lines and  procedures  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  Executive  Orders, 
which  established  committees  that  have  ter- 
minated or  whose  work  is  completed,  are 
revoked: 

(a)  Executive  Order  No.  12490,  establish- 
ing the  National  Commission  on  Space. 

(b)  Executive  Order  No.  12427,  establish- 
ing the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives. 

(c)  Executive  Order  No.  12526,  establish- 
ing the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commis- 
sion on  Defense  Management. 

(d)  Executive  Order  No.  12511,  establish- 
ing the  President's  Child  Safety  Partner- 
ship. 

(e)  Executive  Order  No.  12503,  as  amend- 
ed by  Executive  Order  No.  12529,  establish- 
ing the  President's  Commission  on  Ameri- 
cans Outdoors. 

(f)  Executive  Order  No.  12435,  establish- 
ing the  President's  Commission  on  Orga- 
nized Crime. 

(g)  Executive  Order  No.  12575,  establish- 
ing the  President's  Special  Review  Board. 

(h)  Executive  Order  No.  12546,  establish- 
ing the  Presidential  Commission  on  the 
Space  Shuttle  Challenger  Accident. 

Sec.  4.  Executive  Order  No.  12534  is  su- 
perseded. 

Sec.  5.  This  Order  shall  be  effective  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
September  30,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:56  a.m.,  October  1,  1987] 


Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  Budget  Deferrals 
October  1,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In    accordance    with    the    Impoundment 

Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report  13 

deferrals     of     budget     authority     totaling 

$1,776,737,627. 
The    deferrals    affect    programs    in    the 


Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President  and 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Defense 
(Military  and  Civil),  Health  and  Human 
Services,  State,  Transportation,  and  Treas- 
ury. 
The  details  of  these  deferrals  are  con- 
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tained  in  the  attached  report.  Note:   The  attachments  detailing  the  pro- 

RONALD  Reagan  Posed  deferrals  were  printed  in  the  "Federal 

Register*'  of  October  8. 
The  White  House, 
October  1,  1987. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  a  Report  on  Soil  and  Water 
Resources  Conservation 
October  1,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  annual 
report  required  by  Section  7(b)  of  the  Soil 
and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  of 
1977  (P.L.  95-192)  as  amended  by  P.L.  99- 
198. 

The  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1977  (RCA)  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  appraise  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  water,  and  related  resources  on 
the  non-Federal  lands  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
develop  a  national  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program  for  assisting  landowners  and 
land  users  in  their  future  conservation  ac- 
tivities on  these  lands. 

The  first  appraisal,  completed  in  1980, 
was  based  primarily  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  (USDA)  1977  Natural  Re- 
sources Inventory  (NRI).  The  1977  NRI  was 
the  most  comprehensive  and  refined  body 
of  such  data  that  had  ever  become  avail- 
able. It  provided  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
appraisal  of  the  program. 

The  first  program  report,  a  National  Pro- 
gram for  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  was 
completed  in  1982.  It  set  national  conserva- 
tion objectives  and  priorities,  focused  cor- 
rective action  on  the  areas  of  the  country 
with  the  most  critical  problems,  and 
strengthened  the  existing  partnership 
among  local  and  State  agencies,  organiza- 
tions,   and    the    Federal    Government    for 


dealing  with  resource  problems.  Guided  by 
this  program,  USDA  has  extended  more 
technical  and  financial  assistance  than  ever 
before  in  areas  with  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems of  soil  erosion  and  dwindling  water 
supplies. 

The  USDA  has  been  reshaping  its  conser- 
vation programs,  using  the  1980  appraisal 
and  1982  program  as  its  blueprint.  In  addi- 
tion, these  two  vital  tools  have  enabled  the 
USDA  to  analyze  how  its  other  programs, 
aside  from  those  specifically  for  conserva- 
tion, affect  the  condition  of  soil  and  water 
resources. 

This  annual  report  summarizes  fiscal  year 
1986  soil  and  water  conservation  programs 
and  activities,  and  progress  being  made 
under  the  1982  National  Program  for  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation.  Accomplishment 
data  included  in  the  report  are  consistent 
with  those  reported  in  the  1988  budget  re- 
quest and  the  accompanying  explanatory 
notes.  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  my  support 
for  the  ongoing  effort  against  soil  erosion 
and  other  resource  problems.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  further  progress  can  be  made  to- 
wards the  goal  of  reasonable  and  judicious 
use  of  this  country's  important  natural  re- 
sources. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
October  1,  1987. 
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Nomination  of  Earl  E.  Gjelde  To  Be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
October  1,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Earl  E.  Gjelde  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  would 
succeed  Ann  Dore  McLaughlin. 

Mr.  Gjelde  has  been  Chief  Operating  Of- 
ficer at  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
since  February  1987.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
Counselor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
1985-1987.  He  was  Chief  Operating  Officer 
and  Special  Assistant  for  Policy  and  Pro- 


grams at  the  Department  of  Energy,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  1982-1985.  He  was  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator and  Deputy  Administrator  at 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  in  Port- 
land, OR,  1981-1982. 

Mr.  Gjelde  graduated  from  Oregon  State 
University  (B.S.,  1966).  He  was  born  August 
1,  1944,  in  Portland,  OR.  He  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Falls  Church, 
VA. 


Nomination  of  Melvin  N.A.  Peterson  To  Be  Chief  Scientist  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
October  1,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Melvin  N.A.  Peterson  to 
be  Chief  Scientist  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  is  a  new  posi- 
tion. 

Since  1971  Mr.  Peterson  has  been  direc- 
tor and  principal  investigator.  Deep  Sea 
Drilling  Project  at  Scripps  Institute  of 
Oceanography,  University  of  California,  San 
Diego.  Prior  to  this,  he  was  chief  scientist  at 
Deep  Sea  Drilling  Project,  1967-1971;  as- 


sistant and  acting  chairman  at  Scripps  Insti- 
tution's graduate  department  of  oceanogra- 
phy, 1967;  and  assistant  /  associate  professor 
of  oceanography  at  Scripps  Institution, 
1962-1967. 

Mr.  Peterson  graduated  from  Northwest- 
ern University  (B.S.,  1951;  M.S.,  1956)  and 
Harvard  University  (Ph.D.,  1960).  He 
served  in  the  United  States  Navy,  1951- 
1954.  Mr.  Peterson  was  born  May  27,  1929, 
in  Evanston,  IL.  He  is  married,  has  four 
children,  and  resides  in  Del  Mar,  CA. 


Proclamation  5713 — National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  1988 
October  1,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

In  the  27  years  our  Nation  has  observed 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  thou- 
sands of  children  under  age  five  have  been 
saved  from  accidental  poisonings  thanks  to 
greater  public  awareness  of  poison  preven- 
tion and  the  use  of  child-resistant  bottle  and 
container  closures.  This  success  story  is  due 
to    the    combined    efforts    of    consumers. 


health  professionals,  and  government  and 
industry.  All  these  groups  are  represented 
on  the  Poison  Prevention  Week  Council. 
Through  the  annual  observance  of  National 
Poison  Prevention  Week,  parents  have  been 
urged  to  keep  household  chemicals  and 
medicines  out  of  the  reach  of  young  chil- 
dren. Poison  control  centers  have  helped 
save  lives  by  offering  emergency  advice  to 
consumers  who  call  when  a  poisoning 
occurs.  The  United  States  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  (CPSC)  has  required 
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that  potentially  hazardous  household  chemi- 
cals and  medicines  be  packaged  with  effec- 
tive child-resistant  closures. 

Data  recently  compiled  by  CPSC  show 
that  the  number  of  child  poisonings  has  de- 
creased since  child-resistant  packaging 
began  to  be  used.  In  1972,  when  the  first 
drugs  were  required  to  have  child-resistant 
packaging,  96  children  died  from  accidental 
drug  ingestion.  By  1974,  the  first  year  in 
which  child-resistant  packaging  was  re- 
quired for  most  prescription  drugs,  there 
were  57  fatalities.  In  subsequent  years, 
other  products  were  required  to  have  child- 
resistant  packaging,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  due  to  ingestion  of  these  drugs  con- 
tinued to  decline.  In  1984,  the  last  full  year 
for  which  we  have  received  information  on 
drug  ingestion  fatalities,  there  were  31 
deaths. 

Child-resistant  packaging  has  saved  many 
lives,  but  there  is  more  to  do.  We  must 
remind  new  parents  and  grandparents  of 
the  need  to  keep  medicines  and  household 
chemicals  out  of  the  reach  of  children.  Un- 
derlying our  poison  prevention  program  is 
the  assumption  that  virtually  all  childhood 
poisonings  are  preventable. 


To  encourage  the  American  people  to 
learn  more  about  the  dangers  of  accidental 
poisonings  and  to  take  more  preventive 
measures,  the  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  September  26,  1961  (75  Stat. 
681),  authorized  and  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
third  week  of  March  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Poison  Prevention  Week.*' 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
March  20,  1988,  as  National  Poison  Preven- 
tion Week.  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  ob- 
serve this  week  by  participating  in  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  events  and  by  learn- 
ing how  to  prevent  childhood  poisonings. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereimto  set 
my  hand  this  first  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 12:36  p.m.,  October  2,  1987] 


White  House  Statement  on  Endorsements  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork 
October  1,  1987 


During  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings  on  the  confirmation  of  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  Judge  Robert  Bork  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
concluded  yesterday,  63  individuals  ap- 
peared in  his  behalf.  These  63  individuals 
and  the  groups  they  represent  demonstrate 
the  broad-based  support  Judge  Bork's  con- 


firmation enjoys.  Endorsements  from  such 
an  impressive  array  of,  among  others, 
former  high  government  officials,  members 
of  the  legal  establishment,  and  academics 
are  a  testament  to  Judge  Bork's  outstanding 
qualifications  to  serve  as  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice and  conclusively  illustrate  the  great  re- 
spect his  judicial  philosophy  commands. 
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Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork 
October  1,  1987 


Q.  Have  you  lost  the  Bork  nomination? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  that's  decided 
yet,  and  Fm  working  my  head  off  to  make 
sure  that  we  don't  lose  it. 

Q.  The  numbers  are  against  you,  sir,  don't 
you  think?  The  numbers  seem  to  be  going 
the  other  way. 

The  President.  I  don't  think  we  have  an 
accurate  count  yet  because  of  the  large 
number  that  claim  to  be  undecided. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there's  a  real  percep- 
tion on  the  Hill,  sir,  that  this  is  headed 
downhill  at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 

The  President.  Well,  if  it  is,  I'm  going  to 
try  to  interrupt  it.  But  I  haven't  seen  signs 
of  that  as  yet.  Frankly,  I  think  it  has  been  a 
disgraceful  situation. 

Q.  Why?  Why  is  that,  sir? 

The  President.  Because  I  think  that  the 
process  of  confirming  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice has  been  reduced  to  a  political,  partisan 
struggle. 

Q.  But  shouldn't  you  have  just  let  Bork 
be  Bork? 

Q.  But,  Mr.  President — excuse  me — 
you've  said  that — ^but  people  like  Arlen 
Specter  gave  very  legal  explanations  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today.  He's  not  a  part  of 
this  liberal,  special  interest  lobby,  is  he? 

The  President  I  don't  know  what  his  deci- 
sion was  based  on,  but  I  think  that  four 
former  Attorneys  General,  a  former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  their  wholehearted  endorsements  of 
the  qualifications  of  Robert  Bork  are  some- 
thing that  should  be  heeded — plus  the  fact 
that  every  national  law  enforcement  group, 
such  as  the  whole  National  Society  of  Police 
Chiefs  and  things  of  this  kind,  have  all  en- 
dorsed Robert  Bork. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  withdrawing  him, 
sir?  Would  you  consider  withdrawing  the 
nomination  if  it  appears  that  he's  going  to 
be  embarrassed  or  is  going  to  lose  badly? 

The  President  I  don't  think  there's  any- 
thing— withdrawing,  no.  As  I  said,  I'm 
spending  my  time  working  as  hard  as  I  can 
to  see  that  he  gets  confirmed,  as  he  de- 


serves to  be. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  save 
the  nomination? 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  he's  really  losing 
out?  I  mean,  what  has  happened  really  that 
he  seems  to  have  really  gone  down  the 
drain  today? 

The  President  Well,  I  don't  seem  to  feel 
that  way,  and  I  haven't  noticed  him  shed- 
ding any  tears. 

Q.  Shouldn't  you  have  let  Bork  be  Bork, 
sir? 

Q.  How  many  are  undecided,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

Q.  Is  this  a  referendum  on  your  clout, 
sir? 

The  President  I  told  you  that  I  think  that 
what  is  going  on  is  strictly  partisan. 

Q.  Shouldn't  you  let  Bork  be  Bork  instead 
of  trying  to  paint  him  like  some  moderate? 
Shouldn't  he  have  been  presented  as  the 
strictly  conservative,  strict  constructionist, 
that  you  nominated? 

The  President  I  haven't  painted  him  in 
any  light.  He  happens  to  be  a  man  who 
handed  down  some  400  decisions,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  overthrown  by  an 
appeals  court  or  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  But  your  strategists,  sir,  seemed  to  try 
to  present  him  as  if  he  were  a  moderate. 
Why  not  mobilize  conservative  support 
behind  him? 

The  President.  No,  we  were  simply  trying 
to  respond  to  the  charges,  the  raucous 
charges,  from  some  that  he  was  some  kind 
of  a  radical. 

Q.  What's  your  reaction  to  Republican 
Specter's 

The  President  What? 

Q.  What's  your  reaction  to  Senator  Spec- 
ter coming  out — a  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee— against  Bork? 

The  President.  You  wouldn't  want  me  to 
answer  that  now. 

Q.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes. 

Q.  Now's  the  time. 

The  President.  Why,  naturally,  I  am  going 
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to  try  to  change  his  mind. 

Q.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  about  Wedtech, 
sir? 

Q.  Did  you  call  Judge  Bork  himself? 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Bork  today?  You  said 
he  isn't  shedding  any  tears. 

The  President.  Well,  I  saw  him  briefly 
today. 

Q.  Today?  What  did  he  say?  Fight? 

The  President.  He  just  is  waiting  for  the 
decision. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  withdrawing  it 
today?  Did  you  discuss  it? 


The  President.  No. 

Q.  Does  he  want  to  withdraw,  sir? 

The  President.  He  made  no  indication  of 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  compiling  a  list  of  people — in 
case  he  doesn't  make  it — that  you  would 
nominate  in  his  stead? 

The  President.  No,  I  haven't  even  thought 
of  that. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  5:06  p.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  at  the  White  House. 


Proclamation  5714 — National  Medical  Research  Day,  1987 
October  1,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Once,  childhood  diseases  such  as  diphthe- 
ria, polio,  and  tetanus  claimed  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  American  youngsters  each 
year.  Now,  vaccines  developed  through  bio- 
medical research  have  virtually  eliminated 
these  killers  from  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  contributions  to  the  creation 
of  these  and  many  other  vaccines,  U.S. 
medical  researchers  have  designed  new 
drugs  and  surgical  techniques  and  identified 
environmental  and  life-style  factors  that 
lead  to  illness.  All  of  these  advances  have 
helped  to  bring  America's  death  rate  to  an 
all-time  low  and  its  life  expectancy  rates  to 
all-time  highs. 

America  is  an  acknowledged  world  leader 
in  promoting  health  and  preventing  disease 
and  disability.  Research  conducted  in  this 
country  has  contributed  enormously  to  the 
worldwide  control  of  epidemic  diseases 
such  as  cholera,  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  and 
bubonic  plague.  The  common  goal  of  better 
health  for  all  has  helped  to  foster  a  produc- 
tive research  partnership  among  govern- 
ment, academia,  industry,  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. 

America's  preeminence  in  biomedical  and 
behavioral  medical  research  is  greatly  en- 
couraged by  more  than  a  century  of  con- 
tinuing commitment  by  the  Government  of 


the  United  States.  For  example,  this  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  our  Nation's  largest  bio- 
medical research  agency.  The  returns  from 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  in  medical 
research — in  terms  of  reduced  illness  and 
improved  individual  productivity  for  many 
Americans — are  immense.  More  than  90 
Americans  have  been  rewarded  with  inter- 
national recognition  in  the  form  of  the 
award  of  Nobel  Prizes  for  work  in  physiolo- 
gy, medicine,  and  chemistry. 

Today,  America's  medical  researchers  are 
studying  the  basic  workings  of  cells  and  or- 
ganisms in  ever  finer  detail.  Someday,  these 
inquiries  into  the  fundamental  aspects  of 
life  may  unravel  the  mysteries  of  cancer, 
AIDS,  Alzheimer's  disease,  heart  and  lung 
diseases,  mental  illnesses,  and  many  other 
diseases  that  claim  or  severely  impair  the 
lives  of  Americans.  To  fulfill  the  promise  of 
current  investigations  and  to  ensure  that 
the  caliber  of  American  medical  research 
remains  high,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  foster  the  training 
of  the  scientists  of  the  future. 

We  all  acknowledge  with  pride  the  ac- 
complishments of  America's  medical  re- 
searchers and  look  to  them  for  continued 
progress  in  relieving  human  suffering.  In 
recognition  of  the  many  successes  of  the 
American  medical  research  enterprise,  the 
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Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142, 
has  designated  October  1,  1987,  as  "Nation- 
al Medical  Research  Day"  and  has  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  observance  of  this  occasion. 
Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  October  1,  1987,  as  Na- 
tional Medical  Research  Day,  and  I  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
all  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  of- 
ficials to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
events  and  activities. 


In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  first  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:32  p.m.,  October  2,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  October  2. 


Proclamation  5715 — General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day,  1987 
October  1,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  American  people  proudly  and  grate- 
fully observe  every  October  11  in  memory 
of  General  Casimir  Pulaski,  because  on  that 
date  in  1779  this  young  Polish  count  and 
cavalry  officer,  wounded  two  days  before 
while  leading  a  charge  during  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  gave  his  life  for  our  country. 

Before  casting  his  lot  with  America,  Casi- 
mir Pulaski  had  fought  bravely  against  tyr- 
anny and  foreign  domination  in  his  beloved 
Poland  and  had  been  forced  into  exile.  He 
and  other  Polish  freedom  fighters  well  un- 
derstood that  humanity's  battle  for  liberty 
and  self-government  is  indivisible  around 
the  world;  with  the  immortal  cry,  "For 
Your  Freedom  and  Ours,**  they  went  forth 
to  many  nations  in  support  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, independence,  and  individual  rights. 
These  ideals  are  forever  part  of  Poland*s 
heritage;  they  are  dear  to  the  Polish  people, 
and  this  devotion  continues  to  inspire 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  freedoms  for  which  General  Pulaski 
fought  and  died — the  freedoms  he  helped 
America  win — ^have  not  yet  been  realized  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe.  The  United  States 
of  America  will  always  champion  religious. 


political  and  economic  liberty,  tolerance, 
and  human  rights  around  the  world.  Wher- 
ever mankind's  fight  for  freedom  continues, 
there  stands  the  spirit  of  Pulaski  and  there 
stands  the  hope,  the  commitment,  and  the 
help  of  the  United  States — "For  Your  Free- 
dom and  Ours.** 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  Sunday,  October  11, 
1987,  as  General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day,  and 
I  direct  the  appropriate  government  offi- 
cials to  display  the  flag  of  the  Uniteid  States 
on  all  government  buildings  on  that  day.  In 
addition,  I  encourage  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  commemorate  this  occasion 
as  appropriate  throughout  our  land. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  first  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:33  p.m.,  October  2,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  October  2. 
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Proclamation  5716— Columbus  Day,  1987 
October  7,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Every  October  the  people  of  the  United 
States  celebrate  the  day  nearly  500  autumns 
ago  when  Christopher  Columbus  and  the 
crews  of  the  Nina,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Santa 
Maria  found  a  New  World.  That  world  is 
our  Western  Hemisphere,  and  we  in  the 
United  States  trace  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country  and  our  culture  back 
to  Columbus  and  his  daring  exploration,  his 
initiative,  his  faith,  and  his  courage. 

Columbus  continues  to  inspire  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  for  almost 
half  a  thousand  years  because  of  his  great 
understanding  and  vision  and  because  of  his 
single-minded  determination  to  let  no  dis- 
appointment, ridicule,  or  risk  keep  him 
from  a  goal  he  knew  to  be  sensible,  feasible, 
and  of  great  promise.  He  viewed  the  un- 
known as  an  opportunity,  not  as  a  danger. 

The  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Seas  is  remem- 
bered as  well  for  challenging  the  horizons 
of  his  time  and  place,  for  his  spirit  of  reach- 
ing beyond  the  obvious,  for  defying  the  pes- 
simists and  expanding  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge.  That  spirit  animated  those  who 
followed  him  to  the  New  World  through 
the  centuries  and  brought  untold  energy, 
boldness,  and  ingenuity  with  them.  We 
Americans  are  risk-takers;  like  Columbus, 
we  have  a  vision  of  the  world  as  it  can  be, 
and  of  the  future  as  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge. 

Italian  Americans  have  special  reason  to 
celebrate  Columbus  Day  with  great  pride. 
Columbus  was  the  first  of  many  Italian  trav- 
elers who  have  made  contributions  to  the 
New  World.  Columbus  is  one  of  many  links 
binding  the  United  States  and  Italy  in  a 
special  relationship. 

This  tribute  also  has  special  meaning  for 
Americans  of  Spanish  descent.  Without 
Spanish  support,  Columbus's  voyage  of  dis- 
covery would  not  have  been  possible. 
Spain's  contribution  to  the  New  World  and 
to  its  cultural  and  economic  heritage  went 
on  to  be  even  larger,  as  the  recent  visit  by 


Their  Majesties  King  Juan  Carlos  and 
Queen  Sofia  of  Spain  to  the  American 
Southwest  reminded  us. 

The  year  1992  will  be  the  500th  anniver- 
sary of  Columbus's  first  voyage  to  the 
Americas.  The  Christopher  Columbus  Quin- 
centenary Jubilee  Commission,  a  distin- 
guished group  of  Americans  aided  by  repre- 
sentatives from  Spain  and  Italy,  prepared  a 
report  that  I  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in 
September  of  this  year,  making  recommen- 
dations for  our  Nation's  observance  of  the 
Quincentenary,  including  themes  that 
embody  the  broad  significance  of  this  anni- 
versary and  suggestions  for  Quincentenary 
programs  that  will  extend  to  communities, 
organizations,  and  institutions  around  the 
United  States. 

In  tribute  to  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  joint  reso- 
lution approved  April  30,  1934  (48  Stat. 
657),  as  modified  by  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1968  (82  Stat.  250),  has  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  second  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober of  each  year  as  "Columbus  Day." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Monday,  October  12,  1987, 
as  Columbus  Day.  I  invite  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  this  great  explorer.  I 
also  direct  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
be  displayed  on  all  public  buildings  on  the 
appointed  day  in  honor  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  first  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:34  p.m.,  October  2,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  October  2. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Transmitting 
a  Report  on  Apartheid  in  South  Africa 
October  I  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Chairman:) 
Pursuant  to  Section  501(b)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Anti- Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  I 
hereby  transmit  the  first  annual  report  on 
the  extent  to  which  significant  progress  has 
been  made  toward  ending  the  system  of 
apartheid. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


Executive  Summary 

Pursuant  to  Section  501  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Anti- Apartheid  Act  of  1986  (The 
Act),  the  President  has  transmitted  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
significant  progress  has  been  made  toward 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid  and  estab- 
lishing a  nonracial  democracy  in  South 
Africa.  Included  is  the  President's  recom- 
mendation on  which  suggested  additional 
measures,  if  any,  should  be  imposed  on  that 
country. 

The  report  concludes  that  there  has  not 
been  significant  progress  toward  ending 
apartheid  since  October,  1986,  and  that 
none  of  the  goals  outlined  in  Title  I  of  the 
Act — goals  that  are  shared  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress — ^have  been  ful- 
filled. Moreover,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment's response  to  the  Act  over  the  past 
year  gives  little  ground  for  hope  that  this 
trend  will  soon  be  reversed  or  that  addi- 
tional measures  will  produce  better  results. 

In  reviewing  the  twelve-month  period 
since  the  Act  became  law,  the  report  de- 
scribes a  continuing  bleak  situation  for 
blacks  in  South  Africa  who  face  increased 
repression,  harassment,  and — even  in  the 
case  of  a  significant  number  of  minors — 
imprisonment.  Press  censorship  has  been  in- 
tensified, and  illegal  cross  border  raids  by 
South  African  security  forces  into  neighbor- 


ing countries  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
innocent  lives. 

In  the  economic  area,  the  report  points 
out  that  sanctions  have  had  minimal  impact 
on  interrupting  South  Africa's  external 
trade  because  of  that  country's  ability  to 
find  substitute  markets  for  its  products  out- 
side the  United  States.  Where  there  has 
been  a  significant  impact,  notably  in  the 
coal  and  sugar  industries,  the  loss  of  export 
markets  in  the  United  States  has  caused 
hardship  among  black  workers  who  are  ex- 
periencing greater  rates  of  unemployment. 
Overall,  South  Africa's  economic  perform- 
ance has  not  been  robust  due  to  the  poor 
investment  climate,  unfavorable  interna- 
tional conditions,  and  drought  in  the  farm- 
ing areas.  Sanctions  have  incrementally  ex- 
acerbated an  already  existing  problem. 

The  report  also  takes  note  of  considerable 
disinvestment  by  American  companies  since 
the  beginning  of  the  recent  unrest  in  South 
Africa.  The  report  points  out  that  the  most 
painful  impact  of  this  trend  toward  disin- 
vestment has  been  the  disappearance  of 
company-funded  social,  housing,  education- 
al, and  job  training  programs  designed  to 
improve  living  standards  and  career  oppor- 
tunities for  black  South  Africans. 

In  political  terms,  the  Comprehensive 
Anti- Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  which  followed 
selective  measures  instituted  by  Executive 
Order  in  1985,  sent  a  strong  message  of 
abhorrence  of  apartheid  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  The  immediate  result, 
however,  was  a  marked  reduction  in  our 
ability  to  persuade  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  act  responsibly  on  human  rights 
issues  and  to  restrain  its  behavior  in  the 
region.  Perhaps  the  single  ray  of  hope 
during  the  period  under  review  was  the 
appearance  of  ferment  within  the  Afrikaner 
community  where  there  is  increasing  public 
discussion  of  "power  sharing."  While  this 
and  similar  terms  being  discussed  are  still 
devoid  of  quantifiable  substance,  they  may 
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be  a  precursor  to  eventual  negotiations  be- 
tween the  South  African  Government  and 
the  black  leadership,  a  goal  which  the  U.S. 
Government  will  be  seeking  to  promote. 

Because  of  the  President's  conclusion  that 
the  economic  sanctions  embodied  in  the 
1986  Act  have  not  been  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  goals  on  which  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  agree,  and  his  convic- 
tion that  additional  measures  would  be 
counterproductive,  the  President  recom- 
mends against  the  imposition  of  any  addi- 
tional measures  at  this  time,  including  those 
mentioned  in  Section  501(c)  of  the  Act,  and 
continues  to  believe  that  the  current  puni- 
tive sanctions  against  South  Africa  are  not 
the  best  way  to  bring  freedom  to  that  coun- 
try. 

What  the  United  States  now  needs  is  a 
period  of  active  and  creative  diplomacy — 
bilaterally  as  well  as  in  consultation  with 
our  allies  and  with  our  friends  in  southern 
Africa — focusing  on  doing  all  that  is  possible 
to  bring  the  peoples  of  South  Africa  togeth- 
er for  meaningful  negotiations  leading  to 
the  creation  of  a  democratic  society.  The 
essence  of  this  process  is  to  state  clearly 
what  goals  and  values  the  West  supports, 
rather  than  simply  to  reiterate  what  it  op- 
poses. This  was  the  purpose  of  Secretary 
Shultz's  public  articulation  on  September 
29  of  the  concepts  which  must  be  addressed 
by  all  South  Africans  to  undergird  a  settle- 
ment of  political  grievances  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  just,  constitutional,  and  democratic 
order  in  South  Africa.  His  statement  delin- 
eates precisely  the  values  that  the  West 
stands  for  and  wishes  to  see  negotiated  by 
South  Africans  as  they  chart  a  future  free  of 
apartheid. 


Report  to  Congress  Pursuant  to  Section  501 
of  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act 
of  1986 

Pursuant  to  Section  501  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Anti- Apartheid  Act  of  1986  (the 
Act),  I  am  transmitting  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the  extent 
to  which  significant  progress  has  been  made 
toward  ending  the  system  of  apartheid  and 


establishing  a  nonracial  democracy  in  that 
country.  Included  also  is  my  recommenda- 
tion on  which  suggested  additional  meas- 
ures, if  any,  should  be  imposed  on  South 
Africa. 

Background 

In  Executive  Order  12571,  I  directed  all 
affected  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  take  all  steps  necessary,  consistent 
with  the  Constitution,  to  implement  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  Act  has  been  imple- 
mented fully  and  faithfully.  Executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  their  excellent  work  in  carrying 
out  this  complex  piece  of  legislation. 

The    legislation    sets    out    yardsticks    by 
which  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
approach  it  embodies.  The  specific  goals  are 
laid  out  in  the  legislation  itself.  The  Act,  in 
Section  101,  states  that  it  and  other  actions 
of  the  United  States  were  intended  to  en- 
courage the  Government  of  South  Africa  to 
take  the  following  steps: 
— Bring  about  reforms  leading  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  nonracial  democracy 
in  South  Africa. 
— Repeal  the  State  of  Emergency  and  re- 
spect  the   principles    of   equal  justice 
under  law  for  all  races. 
— Release  Nelson  Mandela,  Govan  Mbeki, 
and  Walter  Sisulu  and  all  political  pris- 
oners and  black  trade  union  leaders. 
— Permit  South  Africans  of  all  races  the 
right  freely  to  form  political  parties,  ex- 
press political  opinions,  and  otherwise 
participate  in  the  political  process. 
— Establish  a  timetable  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  apartheid  laws. 
— Negotiate   with   representatives   of  all 
racial  groups  in  South  Africa  the  future 
political  system  in  South  Africa. 
— End  military  and  paramilitary  activities 
aimed  at  neighboring  states. 

The  Status  of  Apartheid:  October  1986  to 
October  1987 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  signifi- 
cant progress  leading  to  the  end  of  apart- 
heid and  the  establishment  of  a  nonracial 
democracy  in  South  Africa.  Indeed,  the  fol- 
lowing review  of  events   in   South  Africa 
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since  October,  1986  provides  very  little 
hope  for  optimism  about  the  immediate 
future. 

The  State  of  Emiergency  has  not  been  re- 
pealed. Instead,  the  earlier  decree  was 
toughened,  press  restrictions  were  tight- 
ened, and  an  increasing  number  of  foreign 
journalists  (including  Americans)  were  ex- 
pelled. Nelson  Mandela,  Govan  Mbeki, 
Walter  Sisulu,  and  other  key  prisoners  have 
not  been  released.  Instead,  the  number  of 
political  prisoners  detained  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  vastly  increased,  including  the  de- 
tention of  large  numbers  of  minors,  al- 
though some  detained  children  were  later 
set  free. 

South  Africa  is  not  any  closer  in  late  1987 
to  respecting  free  speech  and  free  political 
participation  by  all  its  citizens  than  it  was 
one  year  ago.  No  timetable  has  been  set  for 
the  elimination  of  the  remaining  apartheid 
laws.  No  clear  and  credible  plan  has  been 
devised  for  negotiating  a  future  political 
system  involving  all  people  equally  in  South 
Africa,  and  many  of  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority  in  that  country 
are  still  "banned,"  in  hiding,  or  in  deten- 
tion. The  Government  of  South  Africa  has 
not  ended  military  and  paramilitary  activi- 
ties aimed  at  neighboring  states.  Instead, 
such  activities  have  been  stepped  up,  as  can 
be  seen  by  Pretoria's  April,  1987  raid 
against  targets  in  Livingstone,  Zambia;  its 
May,  1987  incursion  into  Maputo,  the  cap- 
ital of  Mozambique;  and  the  increase  in  un- 
explained deaths  and  disappearances  of 
anti-apartheid  activists  throughout  the 
region.  The  cycle  of  violence  and  counter- 
violence  between  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment and  its  opponents  has,  if  anything, 
gotten  worse. 

Internal  Political  Situation:  Status  of  Race 
Relations 

The  absence  of  progress  toward  the  end 
of  apartheid  has  been  reflected  in  generally 
negative  trends  in  South  Africa's  internal 
political-economic  situation  during  the  past 
year. 

In  the  recent  whites-only  election  in 
South  Africa,  the  National  Party  attempted 
to  exploit  a  nationalistic  backlash  to  foreign 
interference.  Without  any  doubt,  external 
factors  played  some  role  in  the  sizable  vote 


totals  for  the  National  Party's  right-wing  op- 
position as  well  as  for  the  ruling  party  itself. 
However  the  election  results  are  interpret- 
ed, they  appear  to  have  put  a  brake  on  any 
inclination  toward  fundamental  reform  by 
the  South  African  Government.  They  also 
helped  to  discredit  the  anti-apartheid  stand 
of  the  Progressive  Federal  Party  and  have 
put  the  current  government  in  the  position 
of  having  to  deal  with  an  official  opposition 
which  for  the  first  time  in  40  years  is  to  the 
right,  not  the  left. 

Even  before  the  elections,  and  more  so 
after  their  conclusion,  the  South  African 
Government  has  spared  no  effort  to  stifle 
domestic  unrest.  This  round  of  massive 
unrest,  which  began  in  1984,  has  been  put 
down  with  harsh  states  of  emergency.  The 
detentions  and  other  measures  taken  by  the 
security  forces  during  this  period  severely 
damaged  the  opposition  groups  inside  the 
country,  particularly  the  United  Democratic 
Front,  an  umbrella  organization  committed 
to  the  non-violent  end  of  apartheid.  The 
State  of  Emergency  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
tention of  much  of  the  UDF  leadership  and 
the  silencing  of  much  of  the  organization's 
political  expression.  While  the  State  of 
Emergency  has  failed  to  crush  the  organiza- 
tion, it  has  nevertheless  powerfully  affected 
its  strategies  and  put  the  organization  on 
the  defensive. 

The  Government  has  also  been  cool  to 
the  KwaZulu/ Natal  Indaba,  a  convention 
representing  all  racial  groups  and  a  wide 
range  of  social  and  political  organizations  in 
the  Natal  Province.  For  many  months  the 
Indaba  participants  have  been  wrestling  on 
a  provincial  basis  with  the  great  questions 
that  must  be  addressed  by  South  Africans, 
including  the  creation  of  a  nonracial  legisla- 
ture and  the  drafting  of  a  bill  of  rights.  This 
process  has  shown  that  South  Africans  are 
capable  of  difficult  mutual  accommodation 
to  advance  the  cause  of  racial  justice  and 
representative  government.  Regrettably, 
the  government  has  been  slow  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  encouraging  such  efforts  at  nego- 
tiated change. 

Equally  disturbing  has  been  the  increase 
in  regional  tensions  triggered  in  part  by  a 
sharp  expansion  of  South  African  military, 
para-military,  and  covert  operations.  South 
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African  security  forces  have  in  the  last  year 
raided  Livingstone  in  Zambia  and  Maputo 
in  Mozambique,  in  violation  of  international 
law  and,  in  the  case  of  Mozambique,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Nkomati  Accords  (which  estab- 
Hshed  a  regime  of  peaceful  cooperation  be- 
tween the  South  African  and  Mozambican 
Governments).  These  raids,  purportedly  di- 
rected at  the  African  National  Congress,  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  innocent  civilians. 
South  African  forces  have  also  been  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  other  largely  covert 
efforts  in  Swaziland,  Botswana,  and  Zim- 
babwe aimed  at  keeping  their  neighbors 
off-balance  and  deflecting  public  attention 
away  from  the  imperative  of  change  at 
home  and  toward  foreign  sources  of  support 
for  its  opponents.  Our  sanctions  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  such  ill-considered 
actions.  We  have  made  our  views  known 
clearly,  but  Pretoria  appears  less  inclined  to 
consider  external  views  than  was  previously 
the  case. 

Ferment  in  the  White  Community 

A  positive  development  has  been  the  con- 
tinuing ferment  in  the  white  South  African 
community,  reflecting,  among  many  other 
internal  and  external  factors,  the  messages 
of  outrage  and  frustration  sent  by  the 
United  States  and  other  interested  nations. 

Particularly  notable  is  the  debate  occur- 
ing  within  the  subcommunity  of  Afrikaans- 
speakers.  The  last  year  has  seen  the  candi- 
dates (during  the  May  elections)  of  the  "in- 
dependents" who  broke  away  from  their 
traditional  philosophical  home  in  the  ruling 
National  Party;  the  "revolt"  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Stellenbosch  academics  who  deserted 
the  National  Party  as  a  show  of  protest 
against  apartheid;  the  increasing  visibility  of 
the  extraparliamentary  opposition,  exempli- 
fied by  the  former  head  of  the  Progressive 
Federal  Party,  Frederick  van  Zyl  Slabbert; 
and,  most  recently,  the  meeting  in  Dakar 
between  leading  Afrikaners  and  representa- 
tives of  the  exiled  African  National  Con- 
gress, sponsored  by  Slabbert 's  Institute  for  a 
Democratic  Alternative  for  South  Africa 
(ID ASA),  and  hosted  by  Senegal's  President 
Diouf. 

Even  within  the  government,  there  have 
been  hesitant,  heavily  qualified  statements 
from  the  Cabinet  concerning  "power  shar- 


ing" and  the  need  to  negotiate  with  black 
leaders.  South  Africans  have  not  yet  identi- 
fied a  realistic  formula  on  which  to  base 
and  begin  serious  negotiations,  but  the  issue 
is  surfacing  publicly  and  is  being  discussed. 
Such  developments  suggest  that  despite  all 
the  negative  things  that  have  occurred  in 
recent  years — the  violence,  killings,  and  re- 
pression— there  continue  to  be  forces  at 
work  in  South  Africa  that  yet  may  lead  to 
progress  toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 
South  Africans  are  continuing  to  seek  ways 
out  of  the  impasse.  Today,  it  is  clearer  than 
ever  that  the  travesty  of  apartheid  is  South 
Africa's  to  solve. 

South  African  Economy 

South  Africa's  economy  is  "open"  by 
world  standards  in  the  sense  that  a  relative- 
ly high  percentage  of  its  gross  domestic 
product  derives  from  a  combination  of  ex- 
ports and  imports.  South  Africa  is  a  trading 
nation,  which  suggests  that  its  economy 
would  be  relatively  vulnerable  to  our  sanc- 
tions. Yet  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
The  nature  of  South  Africa's  exports  is  such 
that  the  majority  of  export  earnings  come 
from  sales  of  primary  products — gold  and 
other  metals  and  minerals — that  have  a 
ready  market  internationally  whether  or 
not  we  choose  to  buy  them. 

After  years  of  contending  with  embargoes 
on  arms  and  oil.  South  Africa  has  shown 
itself  adept  at  evading  sanctions.  The  easiest 
way  to  avoid  sanctions  is  completely  overt — 
simply  shift  to  new  export  markets.  The  evi- 
dence available  to  us  indicates  that  South 
Africa  has  been  largely  successful  at  devel- 
oping new  markets,  both  because  of  their 
willingness  to  undercut  competitors'  prices 
and  because  of  the  quality  of  their  products 
and  the  perception  by  much  of  the  world 
that  South  Africa  is  a  reliable  supplier.  Al- 
though the  sanctions  voted  by  Congress  in 
1986  potentially  affect  a  large  percentage  of 
South  African  industries,  many  still  operate 
at  capacity — albeit  with  somewhat  lowered 
profit  margins — ^because  of  their  success  in 
developing  new  export  markets.  New 
export  markets  for  South  African  agricultur- 
al products,  metals,  and  textiles  have  been 
found  in  the  Far  East,  parts  of  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America  and,  most  ironic,  in 
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the  rest  of  Africa.  In  fact,  South  Africa's 
trade  surplus  has  risen,  not  fallen,  since  we 
and  our  major  allies  imposed  trade  sanc- 
tions last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  commod- 
ities covered  by  U.S.  sanctions  were  already 
facing  difficult  international  market  condi- 
tions and  chronic  oversupply.  It  seems  clear 
that  sanctions  exacerbated  these  problems 
and  that  some  of  the  South  African  export 
industries  have  suffered  some  damage,  in- 
cluding the  sugar,  coal,  and  iron  and  steel 
sectors. 

South  Africa  is  slowly  recovering  from  an 
economic  recession  that  began  in  1981.  This 
recession  and  sanctions,  combined  with  the 
absence  of  business  confidence  and  the  re- 
sulting decline  in  new  investments,  have 
been  major  elements  in  the  country's  poor 
economic  performance.  It  is  important  to 
appreciate,  moreover,  that  although  the 
South  African  Government  has  been  able  to 
avoid  some  of  the  economic  effects  of  our 
sanctions  in  the  short  term,  the  long-term 
effect  on  unemployment  and  growth  rates 
may  well  be  more  serious.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing consensus  among  economists  that  a 
combination  of  sanctions.  South  Africa's  in- 
ability to  attract  foreign  capital,  and  a  varie- 
ty of  other  factors  will  mean  that,  at  best. 
South  Africa's  gross  domestic  product 
growth  will  likely  hover  between  2.5  and 
3.5  percent  per  annum  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Yet  studies  indicate  that  annual  real 
growth  of  5  to  6  percent  will  be  necessary 
to  create  jobs  for  the  350,000  new  workers 
who  will  enter  the  labor  force  each  year.  To 
the  extent  that  our  sanctions  contribute  to  a 
slowdown  in  real  growth,  we  will  have  con- 
tributed both  to  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment that  will  hit  blacks  hardest,  as  popula- 
tion growth  continues  to  outstrip  economic 
growth,  and  to  an  erosion  of  prospects  for 
economic  progress  by  blacks  in  the  future, 
once  apartheid  has  ended. 

In  fact,  economic  growth  and  the  open- 
ness of  the  South  African  economy  have 
been  among  the  major  forces  eroding  apart- 
heid. They  also  offer  the  best  chance  of 
bringing  about  its  end.  Black  economic 
empowerment  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
progress.  An  open  and  dynamic  economy 
provides  jobs  and  skills  for  the  majority  of 
the  population,  provides  the  indispensable 


base  for  trade  unions  to  address  their  griev- 
ances, and  inevitably  will  improve  educa- 
tional possibilities  for  blacks  as  economic 
growth  demands  a  better  educated  labor 
force. 

In  the  overall  economic  context,  a  phe- 
nomenon worthy  of  note  is  the  trend 
toward  disinvestment  among  American- 
owned  business  firms  in  South  Africa.  The 
value  of  U.S.  direct  investment  in  South 
Africa  has  been  cut  nearly  in  half  by  disin- 
vestment— from  $2.4  billion  in  1982  to  ap- 
proximately $1.3  billion  in  1986.  By  now,  it 
is  probably  less  than  $1  billion.  In  most 
cases,  U.S.  firms  have  sold  their  South  Afri- 
can holdings  to  their  local  managers  and /or 
employees.  Most  of  the  rest  have  been  sold 
to  other  firms,  usually  South  African  white- 
owned  competitors,  at  fire-sale  prices.  In 
very  few  cases  have  these  companies  pulled 
up  stakes  altogether.  Despite  disinvest- 
ments, the  products  and  services  of  depart- 
ing U.S.  firms  remain  generally  available  in 
South  Africa.  The  main  impact  of  disinvest- 
ment has  been  to  damage  fair  labor  stand- 
ards programs.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  many  projects  in  education,  training, 
and  community  improvement  funded  by 
major  foreign  investors  have  been  damaged 
or  eliminated.  During  the  past  decade,  U.S. 
companies  have  spent  nearly  $200  million 
on  such  projects.  Because  of  disinvestment, 
this  vital  source  of  manpower  and  commu- 
nity development  assistance  has  been  se- 
verely cut  back. 

The  concentration  through  disinvestment 
of  more  of  South  Africa's  wealth  in  local 
white  hands  has,  at  least  in  the  short  term, 
marginally  enlarged  the  economic  gap  be- 
tween the  races.  Blacks  at  present  control 
only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  country's 
physical  capital  and  share  equity.  Black- 
owned  enterprises  contribute  only  about  1 
percent  to  the  nation's  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct (although  much  more  black  economic 
activity  takes  place  in  the  informal  sector 
and  goes  unrecorded),  and  we  doubt  that 
black  ownership  totals  more  than  about  2 
percent  of  South  Africa's  capital  stock. 

Presidential  Recommendations 

Section  501(c)  of  the  Act  states  that  if  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  has  not  made 
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significant  progress  in  ending  the  system  of 
apartheid  and  establishing  a  nonracial  de- 
mocracy, the  President  shall  include  in  this 
annual  report  recommendations  on  the  im- 
position of  additional  measures  from  among 
the  five  listed  in  that  sub-section. 

The  two  sets  of  economic  sanctions  im- 
posed against  South  Africa  to  date — ^by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  in  1985  and  by  statute  in 
1986 — ^have  sent  a  clear  message  to  the 
ruling  white  community  that  the  American 
people  are  outraged  by  the  institutional  in- 
justice of  apartheid  and  the  basic  denial  of 
human  rights  that  it  embodies.  Although 
the  South  African  white  leadership  has  re- 
acted defiantly  toward  these  measures,  and 
has  chilled  the  bilateral  diplomatic  relation- 
ship as  a  result,  the  message  has  clearly 
been  registered.  The  American  people  have 
made  their  feelings  clear. 

Yet  the  most  important  goal  of  the  Act 
was  to  pressure  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  unambiguous  prescrip- 
tions laid  out  in  the  Act  itself.  As  indicated 
above,  significant  progress  has  not  been 
made  toward  ending  the  system  of  apart- 
heid and  establishing  a  nonracial  democracy 
in  South  Africa  in  the  twelve  month  period 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Act. 

I  have  reviewed  the  suggested  additional 
measures  listed  in  Section  501(c)  in  light  of 
what  we  hope  to  achieve  in  South  Africa  as 
well  as  the  impact  of  those  measures  al- 
ready taken.  My  conclusion  is  that  the  im- 
position of  additional  economic  sanctions  at 
this  time  would  not  be  helpful  in  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  which  Con- 
gress, the  American  people,  and  I  share. 
While  the  measures  imposed  by  the  1986 
Act  have  registered  an  important  message 
to  the  white  South  African  community,  and 
have  contributed  to  our  efforts  to  broaden 
our  contacts  with  black  opposition  groups, 
the  impact  has  been  more  negative  than 
positive.  I  am  particularly  concerned  by  evi- 
dence that  these  measures  have  caused  in- 
creasing unemployment  for  black  South  Af- 
rican workers,  especially  in  such  industries 
as  sugar  production  and  coal  mining.  While 
our  sanctions  have  accentuated  the  overall 
economic  stagnation  in  South  Africa,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  their  impact  on  the  gov- 
ernment itself  and  its  political  choices  have 
not  advanced  our  goals.  The  ability  of  that 


country  to  evade  sanctions  by  finding  alter- 
nate markets  for  its  exports  indicates  that  it 
would  be  futile  to  impose  additional  meas- 
ures that  would  also  be  harmful  to  United 
States  strategic  or  economic  interests.  In  ad- 
dition, our  sanctions  measures  have  made  it 
more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  per- 
suade the  South  African  Government  to  act 
responsibly  on  human  rights  issues,  to  move 
toward  negotiations,  and  to  restrain  its  be- 
havior in  the  region.  I  believe  that  the  im- 
position of  additional  measures,  including 
those  listed  in  Section  501(c),  would  exacer- 
bate these  negative  developments  without 
adding  any  additional  positive  benefits  in 
support  of  our  objectives.  For  these  reasons, 
moreover,  I  continue  to  believe  that  puni- 
tive sanctions  are  not  the  best  way  to  bring 
freedom  to  South  Africa. 

This  experience  has  illustrated  once  again 
the  very  real  constraints  on  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  nation,  that  tries  to 
impose  its  own  solutions  to  South  Africa's 
problems.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  heat  of 
debate  over  sanctions  against  South  Africa, 
Americans  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  overes- 
timated the  importance  of  the  United  States 
as  a  factor  in  the  South  African  matrix.  The 
impact  of  American  sanctions  to  date  has 
been  significant  neither  in  hastening  the 
demise  of  racism  in  South  Africa  nor  in 
punishing  the  South  African  Government. 

What  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  is  a  period  of  active  and  creative  di- 
plomacy bilaterally  as  well  as  in  consulta- 
tion with  our  allies  and  friends  in  Africa 
focusing  on  doing  all  that  is  possible  to 
bring  the  peoples  of  South  Africa  together 
for  meaningful  negotiations  leading  to  the 
building  of  a  democratic  society.  The  es- 
sence of  this  process  is  to  state  clearly  what 
goals  and  values  we  in  the  West  support, 
rather  than  simply  to  reiterate  what  we 
oppose. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  Secretary  Shultz' 
public  articulation  on  September  29th  of 
the  principles  we  believe  must  undergird  a 
settlement  of  political  grievances  and  the 
formation  of  a  just,  constitutional,  and 
democratic  order  in  South  Africa.  His  state- 
ment delineates  precisely  the  values  that 
we  in  the  West  stand  for  and  wish  to  see 
addressed  by  South  Africans  as  they  chart  a 
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future  free  of  apartheid.  It  constitutes  an 
attempt  to  challenge  all  parties  in  the  equa- 
tion with  a  positive  vision  of  a  post-apart- 
heid South  Africa,  and  to  lend  our  moral 
weight  to  those  many  South  Africans — ^a 
majority,  I  believe — who  have  not  given  up 
hope. 

It  is  crucial  in  the  coming  period  that  we 
work  with  and,  where  possible,  coordinate 
policies  with  our  principal  OECD  partners. 
Aside  from  the  question  of  the  1986  sanc- 
tions measures — which  few  of  our  key  allies 
have  adopted — our  positions  and  policies 
are  complementary  with  those  of  the 
OECD  countries,  particularly  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, and  Japan.  We  must  work  with  these 
nations  and  others  to  buttress  the  Front 
Line  States  and  the  region  against  destabili- 
zation  and  economic  decay.  We  must  sup- 


port and  encourage  those  South  Africans, 
white  and  black,  that  are  already  at  work 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  fear,  mistrust, 
and  ignorance  of  each  other.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  strive  together  through  public  and 
private  endeavors  to  assist  the  non-white 
communities  in  South  Africa  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  rightful  role  after  the 
inevitable  end  of  apartheid.  Most  impor- 
tantly, we  must,  together,  push  firmly  for 
progress,  change,  and  negotiation  in  South 
Africa,  leading  to  a  just  and  democratic 
future  for  that  troubled  nation. 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  Claiborne  Pell,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
letters  were  released  by  the  Office  of  the 
Press  Secretary  on  October  2. 


Proclamation  5717— United  Nations  Day,  1987 
October  I  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

United  Nations  Day  is  an  opportunity  for 
us  to  reemphasize  the  principles  upon 
which  the  United  Nations  was  founded.  The 
framers  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  envi- 
sioned a  world  where  nations  live  together 
in  freedom,  justice,  and  peace,  a  world  with 
universal  and  reciprocal  respect  for  human 
rights  and  human  dignity. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
took  a  historic  first  step  last  year  by  adopt- 
ing reforms  aimed  at  strengthening  the  or- 
ganization's effectiveness  and  efficiency. 
The  ideals  of  the  United  Nations  are  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  working  closely  with  other  member 
states  and  with  the  Secretary  General  to  see 
that  the  reforms  are  faithfully  implemented 
and  to  secure  the  organization's  future. 

We  are  pleased  that  reform  efforts  are 
extending  to  the  specialized  and  technical 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  These  agen- 
cies are  not  well-known,  but  do  affect  us 


directly  and  on  a  daily  basis.  For  instance, 
the  Weather  Watch  of  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  helps  us  know  when 
and  where  storms  will  hit  American  cities. 
The  International  Maritime  Organization 
and  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion work  for  safety  on  the  seas  and  in  the 
skies  for  American  travelers.  The  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  saves  U.S.  farm- 
ers, foresters,  and  fishermen  countless  dol- 
lars in  damage  every  year.  The  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency  helps  promote 
international  cooperation  and  safeguards  re- 
garding nuclear  technology,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  coordinates  global  ef- 
forts against  AIDS. 

One  of  the  youngest  specialized  agencies, 
the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment (IFAD),  was  established  to  mobi- 
lize financial  resources  and  make  them 
available  for  agricultural  projects  specifical- 
ly designed  to  improve  food  production  sys- 
tems in  the  poorest  food-deficient  regions  of 
the  world.  In  just  10  years,  IFAD  has  fi- 
nanced more  than  200  projects  in  develop- 
ing countries  that,  when  fully  implemented. 
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will  boost  food  production  by  more  than  22 
million  tons  a  year. 

Our  world — every  nation,  every  people, 
every  individual — can  know  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  see  the  light  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice in  the  future  if  we  have  the  courage  to 
build  on  the  hope  of  the  past — the  hope 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  was  built. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  Saturday,  October  24, 
1987,  as  United  Nations  Day.  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  appointed  J.  Willard 
Marriott,  Jr.,  to  serve  as  1987  United  States 


Chairman  for  United  Nations  Day,  and  I 
welcome  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
working  with  him  to  celebrate  this  special 
day. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  first  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:35  p.m.,  October  2,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  October  2. 


Proclamation  5718 — Implementation  of  an  Orderly  Marketing 
Agreement  on  Ammonium  Paratungstate  and  Tungstic  Acid 
October  2,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  On  June  5,  1987,  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  (USITC) 
reported  to  the  President  the  results  of  its 
investigation  under  section  406  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2436)  (the 
Trade  Act)  with  respect  to  imports  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  (the  PRC)  of 
ammonium  paratungstate  (APT)  and  tung- 
stic acid  provided  for  in  items  417.40  and 
416.40,  respectively,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  (TSUS)  (19  U.S.C. 
1202).  The  USITC  determined  that  market 
disruption  within  the  meaning  of  section 
406  of  the  Trade  Act  exists  with  respect  to 
imports  from  the  PRC  of  APT  and  tungstic 
acid.  To  remedy  this  market  disruption,  the 
USITC  recommended  that,  for  the  next  5 
years,  the  combined  volume  of  imports  of 
APT  and  tungstic  acid  from  the  PRC  be 
limited  to  the  larger  of  1.116  million 
pounds  of  tungsten  content  per  year  or  7.5 
percent  of  U.S.  consumption. 

2.  On  August  5,  1987,  pursuant  to  sec- 


tions 406,  202,  and  203  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2436,  2252,  and  2253),  and  after  taking  into 
account  the  considerations  specified  in  sec- 
tion 202(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2252(c)),  I  determined  to  provide  import 
relief  for  the  domestic  industry  in  the  form 
of  a  negotiated  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ment. To  this  end,  I  directed  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  (the  USTR)  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  an  orderly  market- 
ing agreement  with  the  PRC  and  to  report 
the  results  of  such  negotiations  to  me 
within  50  days. 

3.  Section  406(bX2)  of  the  Trade  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  2436(bX2))  requires  that  if  import 
relief  consists  of,  or  includes,  an  orderly 
marketing  agreement,  then  such  agreement 
shall  be  entered  into  within  60  days  after  a 
presidential  determination  to  provide  relief. 
4.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  and  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  including  section 
203(aX4)  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2253(aX4)),  an  agreement  for  orderly  trade 
was  signed  on  September  28,  1987,  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America   and   the   Government   of  the 
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People's  Republic  of  China  limiting  the 
export  from  the  PRC,  and  the  import  into 
the  United  States,  of  APT  and  tungstic  acid 
provided  for  in  items  417.40  and  416.40, 
respectively,  of  the  TSUS. 

5.  Pursuant  to  section  203(kXl)  of  the 
Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2253(k)  (1)),  I  have 
considered  the  relation  of  such  action  to  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  Since  February  1,  1980,  the  United 
States  and  the  PRC  have  had  in  effect  a 
bilateral  trade  agreement  under  which  I 
have  determined,  pursuant  to  section  405  of 
the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2435),  a  satisfac- 
tory balance  of  concessions  has  been  main- 
tained during  the  life  of  such  agreement, 
and  for  which  I  reconfirm  that  actual  or 
foreseeable  reductions  in  U.S.  tariffs  and 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade  resulting  from 
multilateral  negotiations  are,  and  continu- 
ously have  been,  satisfactorily  reciprocated 
by  the  PRC.  The  present  agreement  for  or- 
derly trade  is  within  the  parameters  of  the 
safeguard  measures  envisioned  by  the  bilat- 
eral trade  agreement. 

6.  In  accordance  with  section  203(dX2)  of 
the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2253(dX2)),  I  have 
determined  that  the  level  of  import  relief 
hereinafter  proclaimed  permits  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  a  quantity 
or  value  of  articles  that  is  not  less  than  the 
average  annual  quantity  or  value  of  such 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  the  PRC  in  the  1982-1984  period, 
which  I  have  determined  to  be  the  most 
recent  representative  period  for  imports  of 
such  articles. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent oip  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  sections  203,  406,  and  604 
of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2253,  2436,  and 
2483),  section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
and  section  301  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  do  proclaim  that — 

(1)  An  orderly  marketing  agreement  was 
entered  into  on  September  28,  1987,  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  with  respect  to 
trade  in  APT  and  tungstic  acid,  effective 
October  1,  1987.  The  agreement  for  orderly 
trade  is  to  be  implemented  according  to  its 


terms  and  as  directed  in  this  Proclamation, 
including  the  Annex  thereto. 

(2)  Subpart  A,  part  2  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  TSUS  is  modified  as  set  forth  in  the 
Annex  to  this  Proclamation. 

(3)  The  President's  authority  under  sec- 
tion 203(eX3)  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2253(eX3))  to  determine  that  the  agreement 
is  no  longer  effective  is  hereby  delegated  to 
the  USTR.  In  the  event  of  such  a  determi- 
nation, the  USTR  shall  prepare  such  Federal 
Register  notice  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
implement  import  relief  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203(eX3)  of  the  Trade  Act. 

(4)  The  USTR  shall  take  such  actions  and 
perform  such  functions  for  the  United 
States  as  may  be  necessary  concerning  the 
administration,  implementation,  modifica- 
tion, amendment  or  termination  of  the 
agreement  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  Proclamation,  and  any  action  that  may 
be  subsequently  required  to  implement 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  Proclamation.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities  under  this  para- 
graph, the  USTR  is  authorized  to  direct  and 
delegate  to  appropriate  officials  or  agencies 
of  the  United  States,  authority  to  perform 
any  functions  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion and  implementation  of  the  agreement, 
or  in  the  event  he  determines  the  agree- 
ment to  be  no  longer  effective,  such  further 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate consistent  with  this  Proclamation.  The 
USTR  is  authorized  to  make  any  changes  in 
part  2  of  the  Appendix  to  the  TSUS  that 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment or  such  other  action  as  may  be  re- 
quired should  he  determine  the  agreement 
to  be  no  longer  effective.  Any  such  changes 
in  the  agreement  shall  be  effective  after 
their  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(5)  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  shall  take 
such  actions  as  the  USTR  shall  determine 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  agreement 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Proclama- 
tion, or  to  implement  any  import  relief  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  Proclamation,  or  any  modification 
thereof,  with  respect  to  the  entry,  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
into  the  United  States  of  products  covered 
by  such  agreement  or  by  such  other  import 
relief. 
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(6)  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  shall  collect 
and  assemble  such  data  as  are  necessary  to 
monitor  compliance  with  the  agreement. 
Such  data  shall  include  import  statistics 
with  respect  to  tungsten  oxide,  provided  for 
in  item  422.42,  part  2C,  schedule  4  of  the 
TSUSA,  as  well  as  data  for  APT  and  tungstic 
acid. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  2nd  day  of  October,  in  the 


year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:36  p.m.,  October  2,  1987] 


Statement  on  the  Arms  Control  Provisions  of  the  1988-1989 
Defense  Authorization  Bill 
October  2,  1987 


Earlier  today  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  the 
defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  years 
1988-1989.  Included  in  this  bill  are  specific 
provisions  which  undercut  my  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate equitable  and  verifiable  arms  reduc- 
tions and  undermine  U.S.  national  security. 
The  first  legislates  unilateral  U.S.  adherence 
to  the  narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
treaty,  despite  the  fact  that  a  broader  one  is 
fully  justified.  A  broader  interpretation 
would  enable  us  to  save  time  and  money  in 
developing  effective  defenses  against  a  po- 
tential Soviet  missile  attack.  The  second 
provision  would  force  the  United  States  to 
comply  with  certain  provisions  of  the  unra- 
tified and  expired  SALT  II  agreement, 
which  was  negotiated  by  the  last  adminis- 
tration. 

Any  bill  that  includes  these  provisions 
will  be  vetoed.  These  amendments  would 


undermine  our  negotiators  in  Geneva  at  a 
particularly  crucial  time.  I  regret  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  commend  all  Senators 
who  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  on  these  grounds.  This  vote 
by  the  Senate  is  particularly  ironic  in  view 
of  the  actions  taken  in  recent  days  by  the 
Soviet  Union  close  to  U.S.  territory.  We 
have  protested  these  Soviet  actions  as  both 
unacceptable  to  this  country  and  inconsist- 
ent with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev's 
claim  to  seek  a  long-term  improvement  in 
our  relationship. 

Note:  The  President  referred  to  the  test- 
firing  of  two  Soviet  ICBM  missiles  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  dummy  warhead  of  one 
of  the  missiles  landed  within  500  miles  of 
Hawaii. 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  German- American  Day  Proclamation 
October  2,  1987 


Well,  thank  you.  President  Jenninger, 
Ambassador  Guenther  van  Well,  Senator 
Lugar,  and  distinguished  guests.  Some  say 
this  is  German-American  Day.  I  don't  know. 
Seeing  the  band  here  in  costume,  I'd  say  it 
is  Oktoberfest.  [Laughter]  As  the  President 
has  told  us,  it  was  304  years  ago  this  coming 
week  that  a  small  band  of  Mennonites  dis- 


embarked from  their  ship,  the  Concord,  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  made  their  way  from 
Philadelphia  to  what  is  now  Germantown, 
where  they  established  the  first  German 
community  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States. 

Since  that  time,  German-Americans  have 
helped  forge  the  ideals  and  dreams  that 
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have  built  our  nation.  It  was  a  German- 
American,  John  Peter  Zenger,  who  first 
fought  for  and  established  the  tradition  of 
freedom  of  the  press  on  this  continent.  The 
Colonial  Governor  charged  Zenger  with 
libel,  and  Zenger 's  defense  was  that  he  had 
printed  the  truth.  He  won,  and  the  princi- 
ple he  established  lives  to  this  day:  that  the 
press  can  and  must  be  free  to  tell  the  truth. 

Freedom  and  the  opportunities  that  free- 
dom brings  have  been  enduring  themes  in 
the  German- American  story.  In  1830  one 
young  German  engineer  wrote  eloquently 
of  his  yearning  for  freedom,  in  particular, 
the  freedom  to  try  new  ideas  and  pursue 
new  dreams.  He  had  seen  the  bureaucratic 
restrictions  on  commercial  freedom  in 
Westphalia,  where  he  had  found  his  first  job 
after  graduating  from  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  Berlin.  No  project  could  go  for- 
ward, he  wrote,  without — in  his  words — "an 
army  of  counselors,  ministers,  and  other  of- 
ficials discussing  the  matter  for  10  years, 
making  long  journeys  and  writing  long  re- 
ports." And  a  few  months  after  arriving,  he 
wrote:  "I  have  found  all  that  I  sought — a 
free,  reasonable,  democratic  government 
and  reasonable,  natural  relationships  of  the 
people  toward  each  other — no  unbearable 
taxes,  no  executor,  no  arrogant  chief  magis- 
trate." Well,  the  writer  of  those  words  was 
named  John  Roebling,  and  he  designed  and, 
with  his  son,  built  one  of  the  greatest  monu- 
ments to  engineering  in  American  history, 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  has  been  sold 
many  times — or  attempted  to  be  sold  by 
certain  individuals.  [Laughter] 

But,  yes,  America's  genuine  [German] 
heritage  is  rich.  It  is  deep  and  fertile.  It's 
helped  nourish  and  cultivate  our  national 
heritage,  our  national  accomplishments,  and 
our  national  ideals.  And  that's  why  I'm  so 
happy  to  have  all  of  you  here  today.  I  re- 
member back  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Illinois, 
up  near  the  Wisconsin  border.  The  German 
heritage  was  displayed  with  pride.  The 
German  language,  at  that  time,  was  the 
second  most  widely  spoken  language  in  the 
Nation.  Here  in  America,  German-Ameri- 
cans have  helped  give  our  nation  its  free- 
dom, optimism,  enterprise,  and  its  love  of 
peace.  Today  this  heritage  is  Germany's,  as 
well.  A  common  dedication  to  democracy, 
freedom,  and  peace  ties  America  and  Ger- 


many together.  It  is  the  bedrock  upon 
which  our  alliance  has  been  built. 

And  it's  why  our  people  have  made  the 
sacrifices  to  build  and  maintain  our  military 
strength  in  the  face  of  the  missiles  and 
armies  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  the  last  6y2 
years,  we've  stood  firmly  together,  and 
now,  as  a  result,  America  may  be  on  the 
eve  of  an  historic  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  remember — too  many  times 
to  count — that  my  arms  reduction  proposals 
were  not  serious.  After  all,  the  Soviets 
would  never  agree  to  actual  arms  reduc- 
tions, certainly  not  to  the  zero  option  for 
U.S.  and  Soviet  intermediate-range,  ground- 
launched  nuclear  weapons. 

The  agreement  toward  which  America 
and  the  Soviets  are  now  moving  is  not  hap- 
pening because  we — America,  Germany, 
and  our  allies — have  been  weak,  but  be- 
cause we've  been  strong.  And  it  is,  as  you 
know,  nothing  short  of  historic.  Never 
before  has  an  agreement  actually  abolished 
an  entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear 
missiles.  Never  before  has  either  side  re- 
tired top-of-the-line,  spanking-new,  mint- 
quality  missiles.  I  don't  know  just  when  I'll 
sit  down  with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
to  sign  this  agreement,  but  I  look  forward 
to  that  day.  None  of  us  should  ever  forget, 
however,  that  all  that  we've  achieved  for 
world  peace  could  never  have  happened 
without  the  strong  alliance  and  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

Now,  though,  let  me  say  a  brief  word  of 
purely  domestic  interest.  As  you  know,  I've 
nominated  Judge  Robert  Bork  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I've  been  very  clear  about 
why  I  want  Judge  Bork  on  the  high  bench. 
Robert  Bork  believes  that  judges  should  in- 
terpret the  law,  not  make  it.  And  he  be- 
lieves that  it's  time  the  courts  showed  less 
compassion  for  criminals  and  more  for  the 
victims  of  crime.  There  have  been  a  lot  of 
misstatements  spread  around  about  Judge 
Bork  and  civil  rights.  It's  time  to  set  the 
record  straight.  Robert  Bork  has  an  out- 
standing record  on  civil  rights.  As  Solicitor 
General,  for  example,  he  convinced  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  the  first  time  ever  to 
extend  the  protection  of  Federal  civil  rights 
laws    to    purely    private    contracts.    Those 
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whoVe  been  distorting  his  record  have  said 
over  and  over  he's  going  to  turn  back  the 
clock  on  civil  rights.  It's  amazing  they  can 
find  a  room  big  enough  for  them  to  get  in 
front  of  the  cameras — their  noses  must  be 
so  long  by  now.  [Laughter] 

It's  time  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
way  the  confirmation  hearings  have  been 
conducted.  Our  Founding  Fathers  intended 
the  courts  to  be  above  partisan  politics.  But 
in  the  last  few  weeks  we've  seen  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  confirmation  of  a  Justice 
into  a  partisan  issue.  No  expense  has  been 
spared,  and  we  all  know  the  reason.  A  few 
special  interests  consider  the  courts  their 
private  preserve.  Communities  all  over  the 
Nation  have  seen  how  these  special  inter- 
ests get  through  the  courts  what  they  can't 
get  through  the  ballot  box. 

Now  the  special  interests  are  determined 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  distort 
the  reputation  of  anyone  who  disagrees. 
Some  say  they're  compromising  and  de- 
meaning the  judicial  selection  process.  I 
hope  we  haven't  come  to  a  time  when  good 
men  and  women  are  afraid  to  accept  nomi- 
nations to  the  bench  for  fear  of  the  kind  of 
treatment  we've  seen  the  last  few  weeks. 


This  is  no  longer  a  battle  over  whether 
the  most  qualified  man  nominated  in  a  cen- 
tury is  confirmed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  At 
stake  here  is  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  American  system  of  justice.  So, 
I  hope  that  before  you  leave  Washington  all 
of  you  will  take  time  to  let  your  Senators 
know  that  you  want  to  see  Robert  Bork  on 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Forgive  me  for  taking  advantage  of  this — 
well,  there  she  is.  [Laughter]  Well,  I'll  bet 
you  right  now  she's  wondering  if  I  put  some 
sun  block  on  my  face  before  I  came  out. 
[Laughter]  I  did.  [Laughter]  She  can't  hear 
me. 

Well,  now  to  get  back  to  the  matter  at 
hand,  and  that  means  there's  a  proclama- 
tion for  me  to  sign. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  L24  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  West 
German  President  Philip  Jenninger;  Guen- 
ther  van  Well,  West  German  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States;  and  Senator  Richard  G. 
Lugar  of  Indiana.  The  President  also  re- 
ferred to  Mrs.  Reagan,  who  watched  the 
ceremony  from  a  window  in  the  Residence. 


Proclamation  5719 — German- American  Day,  1987 
October  2,  1987 


Ry  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

More  Americans  trace  their  heritage  back 
to  German  ancestry  than  to  any  other  na- 
tionality. More  than  seven  million  Germans 
have  come  to  our  shores  through  the  years, 
and  today  some  60  million  Americans — one 
in  four — are  of  German  descent.  Few 
people  have  blended  so  completely  into  the 
multicultural  tapestry  of  American  society 
and  yet  have  made  such  singular  economic, 
political,  social,  scientific,  and  cultural  con- 
tributions to  the  growth  and  success  of 
these  United  States  as  have  Americans  of 
German  extraction. 

The  United  States  has  embraced  a  vast 


array  of  German  traditions,  institutions,  and 
influences.  Many  of  these  have  become  so 
accepted  as  parts  of  our  way  of  life  that 
their  ethnic  origin  has  been  obscured.  For 
instance,  Christmas  trees  and  Broadway 
musicals  are  familiar  features  of  American 
society.  Our  kindergartens,  graduate 
schools,  the  social  security  system,  and  labor 
unions  are  all  based  on  models  derived 
ft-om  Germany. 

German  teachers,  musicians,  and  enthusi- 
astic amateurs  have  left  an  indelible  imprint 
on  classical  music,  hynms,  choral  singing, 
and  marching  bands  in  our  country.  In  ar- 
chitecture and  design,  German  contribu- 
tions include  the  modern  suspension  bridge, 
Bauhaus,  and  Jugendstil.  German-American 
scientists    have    helped   make    the    United 
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States  the  world's  pioneer  in  research  and 
technology.  The  American  work  ethic,  a 
major  factor  in  the  rapid  rise  of  the  United 
States  to  preeminence  in  agriculture  and 
industry,  owes  much  to  German-Americans' 
commitment  to  excellence. 

For  more  than  3  centuries,  Germans  have 
helped  build,  invigorate,  and  strengthen 
this  country.  But  the  United  States  has 
given  as  well  as  received.  Just  a  generation 
ago,  America  conceived  of  and  swiftly  im- 
plemented the  Marshall  Plan,  which  helped 
the  new  German  democracy  rise  from  the 
rubble  of  war  to  become  a  beacon  of  de- 
mocracy in  Central  Europe.  The  Berlin  Air- 
lift demonstrated  the  American  commit- 
ment to  the  defense  of  freedom  when,  still 
recovering  from  war,  Berlin  was  threatened 
by  strangulation  from  the  Soviets. 

Today,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
is  a  bulwark  of  democracy  in  the  heart  of  a 
divided  Europe.  Germans  and  Americans 
are  rightfully  proud  of  our  common  values 
as  well  as  our  shared  heritage.  For  more 
than  3  decades  the  German- American  part- 
nership has  been  a  linchpin  in  the  Western 
Alliance.  Thanks  to  it,  a  whole  generation  of 
Americans  and  Europeans  has  grown  up 
free  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  liberty. 

Our  histories  are  thus  intertwined.  We 
now  contribute  to  each  other's  trade,  enjoy 
each  other's  cultures,  and  learn  from  each 


other's  experiences.  The  German-American 
Friendship  Garden,  which  will  be  dedicated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  near 
future,  is  symbolic  of  the  close  and  amicable 
relations  between  West  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  100-104, 
has  designated  October  6,  1987,  the  304th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
German  immigrants  in  Philadelphia,  as 
"German-American  Day"  and  has  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  observance  of  that  day. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Tuesday,  October  6,  1987, 
as  German-American  Day.  I  urge  all  Ameri- 
cans to  learn  more  about  the  contributions 
of  German  immigrants  to  the  life  and  cul- 
ture of  the  United  States  and  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  2nd  day  of  Oct.,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:12a.m.,  Octobers,  1987] 


Nomination  of  Robert  Clifton  Duncan  To  Be  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering 
October  2,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  Clifton  Duncan  to 
be  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, Department  of  Defense.  He  would 
succeed  Donald  Alden  Hicks. 

Since  1986  Mr.  Duncan  has  been  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Research  and 
Technology)  at  the  Pentagon,  Washington, 
DC.  Prior  to  this,  he  was  vice  president  of 
engineering,  1975-1986,  and  assistant  vice 
president,  1969-1975,  at  the  Polaroid  Corp. 
in  Waltham,  MA.  Mr.  Duncan  was  assistant 
director,      NASA      Electronics      Research 


Center,  Cambridge,  MA,  1967-1968;  Chief 
of  the  Guidance  and  Control  Division  at 
NASA's  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Hous- 
ton, TX,  1964-1967;  special  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  1961-1963;  and  Chief,  Space  Pro- 
grams Branch,  Astronautics  Development 
Division,  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, Washington,  DC,  1960-1961. 

Mr.  Duncan  graduated  from  the  United 
States    Naval   Academy   (B.S.,    1945),    U.S. 
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Naval  Postgraduate  School  (B.S.,  1953),  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(S.M.,  1954;  Sc.D.,  1960).  Mr.  Duncan 
served  in  the  United  States  Navy,   1945- 


1965.  Mr.  Duncan  was  born  on  November 
21,  1923,  in  Jonesville,  VA.  He  is  married, 
has  four  children,  and  resides  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination  of  Fred  S.  Hoffman  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense 

October  2,  1987 


The  President  announced  his  intention  to 
nominate  Fred  S.  Hoffman  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs),  De- 
partment of  Defense.  He  would  succeed 
Robert  B.  Sims. 

Since  1984  Mr.  Hoffman  has  been  Princi- 
pal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs  at  the  Pentagon,  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Prior  to  this,  he  was  a  reporter- 
editor  with  the  Associated  Press,  1949- 
1984.  During  Mr.  Hoffman's  years  with  the 


Associated  Press,  he  received  several  cita- 
tions and  awards,  including  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  Citation  for  reporting  from  Viet- 
nam and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Gold  Medal  for  national  security  reporting. 
Mr.  Hoffman  attended  Boston  University. 
He  served  in  the  United  States  Army  in 
1943.  Mr.  Hoffman  was  born  December  26, 
1922,  in  Boston,  MA.  He  is  married,  has  one 
child,  and  resides  in  Alexandria,  VA. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork 
October  2,  1987 


Q.  The  Republicans  say  Bork  is  finished. 

The  President.  I  don't  think  anyone  has 
an  answer  on  that  yet,  and  I'm  going  to 
continue  working  as  hard  as  I  can  to  see 
that  he  is  appointed,  as  he  should  be,  that 
he  is  confirmed. 

Q.  How  long  will  you  fight  for  him? 

Q.  Well,  even  Senator  Lugar  says  that  the 
numbers  aren't  there  and 

The  President.  Well 

Q.  that  you  have  to  face  the  reality. 

The  President.  Well,  I  could  answer  you 
by  quoting  from  others  who've  said  the 
other.  I  don't  think  anyone  is  quite  sure  yet. 
There  is  a  body  of  undecided,  and  that's  the 
ones  who  hold  the  key  to  it.  But  remem- 
ber  

Q.  Do  you  think  you'll  know  it  next  week, 
sir? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Do  you  think  you'll  know  next  week? 
The  undecided? 


Q. the  undecided? 

The  President  Well,  we'll  know  more 
than  we  know  now,  because  next  week  they 
will  vote  in  the  committee.  But  then  it  de- 
pends on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
will  be  a  few  weeks  further  on. 

Q.  If  he  loses  in  committee,  will  you  take 
it  to  the  floor?  If  he  loses  in  committee,  will 
you  pull  it  back? 

The  President  We  don't  know  what  the 
decision  is  going  to  be — or  they  may  turn  it 
out  with  no  decision. 

Q. the  phone  calls  this  weekend? 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  that,  sir?  How 
would  you  feel  about  no  recommendations? 

The  President  Feel  about  no  recommen- 
dations? That's  all  right  with  me.  It's  the 
Senate  that's  got  to  make  the  decision. 


Note:  The  exchange  began  at  3:40  p.m. 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House. 


at 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Voluntarism  and  the  Supreme 
Court  Nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork 
Octobers,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Today  Fd  like  to  give  you  some  back- 
ground you  won't  get  from  other  Washing- 
ton sources  about  a  story  that's  been  in  the 
headlines.  But  first  Fd  like  to  take  a  minute 
and  tell  you  about  a  story  that  hasn't  been 
in  the  headlines  but  should  be.  In  May  of 
this  year,  a  tornado  ripped  through  the 
west  Texas  town  of  Saragosa,  killing  30 
people,  injuring  120  more,  and  destroying 
two-thirds  of  the  buildings. 

Many  believed  that  spring  tornado  would 
make  a  ghost  town  of  Saragosa,  but  this  past 
Labor  Day,  a  private  sector  initiative 
proved  the  doomsayers  wrong.  Over  the 
holiday  weekend,  700  volunteers  from  all 
over  our  country,  with  mostly  donated  ma- 
terials, built  15  new  homes  in  a  single 
weekend,  and  plans  are  underway  for  even 
more.  Today  the  townspeople  and  volun- 
teers join  together  to  celebrate  this  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  great  American  spirit  of  neigh- 
bor helping  neighbor.  On  behalf  of  all 
Americans,  I  join  in  commending  this  noble 
effort. 

Now  I  think  most  of  you  know  that  this 
sort  of  voluntarism  is  something  the  admin- 
istration has  worked  hard  to  encourage 
during  the  past  few  years.  It's  been  part  of 
our  policy  of  cutting  back  government 
while  giving  free  markets  and  free  people  a 
chance  to  work  their  magic.  And  the  results 
have  been  economic  magic. 

But  strange  as  it  seems,  while  most  Amer- 
icans are  delighted  by  our  growth,  some 
people  are  embarrassed  and  even  resentful. 
They're  the  folks  who  insisted  that  this  ad- 
ministration's domestic  program  would  lead 
to  economic  ruin  for  everyone,  especially 
the  poor.  Instead,  our  program  led  to  boom- 
ing prosperity  and  a  3-year  decline  in  the 
poverty  rate.  And  these  same  folks  also  said 
our  policy  of  being  firm  with  the  Soviets 
wouldn't  work.  But  they  were  wrong  again; 
our  toughness  stopped  Soviet  expansionism, 
restored  America's  stature,  and  moved  us 
toward  the  first  major  arms  reduction  treaty 
in  many  years. 


So,  you  see,  America  has  prospered,  and 
our  foreign  stature  has  grown.  And  this  has 
happened  because,  on  almost  every  single 
issue,  we've  done  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  the  old-time  liberals  here  in  Washing- 
ton recommended.  But  while  these  have 
been  hard  years  for  the  Washington  estab- 
lishment, there  was  always  one  area  they'd 
controlled  so  long  they  never  thought  they 
would  have  to  give  it  up.  They  thought  of  it 
as  a  sort  of  private  preserve — and  that  was 
appointments  to  the  Federal  courts.  Many 
of  them  viewed  the  courts  as  a  place  to  put 
judges  who  would  further  their  agenda — 
even  if  it  meant  being  soft  on  crime,  inter- 
preting the  Constitution  to  please  the  spe- 
cial interests,  and  encouraging  jurists  to 
make  laws  that  would  never  be  passed  by 
your  elected  representatives  or  approved 
by  you,  the  people. 

That's  why,  when  a  vacancy  recently  oc- 
curred on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  I  nominated  Judge  Robert  Bork,  a 
man  who  would  be  faithful  to  the  kind  of 
judicial  restraint  envisioned  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers;  a  judiciary  that  was  independ- 
ent and  strong,  yes,  but  one  whose  power 
would  also  be  confined  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  For  the  Founding  Fathers  the  issue 
was  not:  Will  we  have  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive courts?  They  knew  that  the  courts,  like 
the  Constitution  itself,  must  not  be  politi- 
cized; they  knew  that  the  question  was,  and 
is:  Will  we  have  government  by  the  people? 
And  that's  why  over  the  years  both  progres- 
sive and  conservative  judges  have  under- 
stood the  importance  of  judicial  restraint — 
the  principle  that  says  the  highest  exercise 
of  judicial  duty  is  to  subordinate  the  judge's 
private  views  to  what  the  law  permits  or 
determines. 

But  now  liberal  special  interest  groups 
seek  to  politicize  the  court  system;  to  exer- 
cise a  chilling  effect  on  judges;  to  intimidate 
them  into  making  decisions,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  law  or  the  merits  of  the  case, 
but  on  the  basis  of  a  litmus  test  or  a  re- 
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sponse  to  political  pressure.  These  special 
interests  are  gravely  concerned  that  Judge 
Bork's  appointment  will  mean  a  Supreme 
Court  that  practices  judicial  restraint  as  our 
forefathers  intended. 

And  that's  why  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Bork,  a  distinguished  jurist,  has  become  a 
distorted,  unseemly  political  campaign. 
Judge  Bork  deserves  a  careful,  highly  civil 
examination  of  his  record,  but  he  has  been 
subjected  to  a  constant  litany  of  character 
assassination  and  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tion. They  are  determined  to  thwart  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  for  judges 
who  understand  the  real  role  of  the  judici- 


ary; judges  who  seek  to  interpret  the  law, 
not  make  it;  judges  who  will  enforce  the 
law  and  bring  criminals  to  justice,  not  turn 
them  loose  and  make  our  streets  unsafe. 

Well,  don't  let  them  do  it.  Tell  your  Sena- 
tors to  resist  the  politicization  of  our  court 
system.  Tell  them  you  support  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Robert  Bork  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Statement  on  the  Canada-United  States  Free  Trade  Agreement 
October  4,  1987 


Last  night,  I  notified  the  Congress  that  I 
intend  to  enter  into  a  free  trade  agreement 
with  Canada  on  January  2,  1988,  contingent 
upon  a  successful  completion  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  essential  elements  have  been 
agreed  to,  and  we  expect  that  final  details 
can  be  hammered  out  in  the  next  few  days. 

This  historic  agreement  will  strengthen 
both  our  economies  and  over  time  create 
thousands  of  jobs  in  both  countries.  It  will 
serve  as  an  important  model  for  other  na- 
tions seeking  to  improve  their  trading  rela- 
tionships. In  many  respects  it  will  also  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  Uruguay  round  of  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  had  a  long  and  harmonious 
friendship  that  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Now,   in   addition   to   sharing   the   world's 


longest  undefended  border,  we  will  share 
membership  in  the  world's  largest  free 
trade  area.  This  agreement  will  provide 
enormous  benefits  for  the  United  States.  It 
will  remove  all  Canadian  tariffs,  secure  im- 
proved access  to  Canada's  market  for  our 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  high  technology 
and  financial  sectors,  and  improve  our  secu- 
rity through  additional  access  to  Canadian 
energy  supplies.  We  have  also  gained  im- 
portant investment  opportunities  in  Canada 
and  resolved  many  vexing  trade  issues. 

I  congratulate  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
for  his  courage  and  foresight  in  seeking  this 
free  trade  area.  It  will  strengthen  the  bonds 
between  our  nations  and  improve  the  eco- 
nomic performance  and  competitiveness  of 
both  countries.  The  agreement  will  provide 
an  enduring  legacy  of  which  both  nations 
can  be  proud. 


Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Canada-United  States  Free  Trade 

Agreement 

October  3,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section   102(eXl)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  ("Act"), 


I  hereby  notify  the  Congress  of  my  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Canada  on  January  2, 
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1988,  contingent  upon  a  successful  comple- 
tion of  negotiations.  On  December  10, 
1985,  I  provided  written  notice  of  such  ne- 
gotiations to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  required  by  section  102(bX4XAXiiXI)  of 
that  Act. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  speci- 
fied in  the  Act,  I  will  submit  any  such 
agreement  that  I  sign,  together  with  imple- 
menting legislation  and  statements  of  ad- 


ministrative action,  for  Congressional  ap- 
proval in  accordance  with  the  fast  track  leg- 
islative procedures  set  forth  in  section  151 
of  the  Act. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
October  3,  1987. 


Note:    The   message   was   released   by   the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  October  5. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Ceremony  Honoring  the  Winners  of  the 
Secondary  School  Recognition  Program  and  the  Exemplary  Private 
School  Recognition  Project 
October  5,  1987 


Thank  you  all  very  much.  Please  be 
seated.  We Ve  decided  it's  a  beautiful  day. 
[Laughter]  Well,  I  thank  you  all,  and  wel- 
come to  the  White  House.  It's  been  a  while 
since  I  was  in  school,  but  for  a  former  pupil, 
looking  out  at  so  many  principals,  I  can  tell 
you  it's  a  lot  less  scary  knowing  that  I  invit- 
ed the  principal  to  my  office,  not  the  other 
way  around. 

Well,  it's  an  honor  to  have  all  of  you  here 
today  as  we  recognize  America's  outstand- 
ing public  and  private  secondary  schools 
with  the  Department  of  Education's  most 
prestigious  award.  You've  all  done  a  re- 
markable job,  and  I'm  particularly  delighted 
to  mention  that  four  of  the  schools  being 
honored  today  are  repeat  winners  in  the 
Secondary  School  Recognition  Program. 

I  can't  help  it,  but  I'm  reminded  of  the 
story  of  a  student  who  was  misbehaving  and 
was  told  by  his  teacher  to  go  to  the  princi- 
pal's office.  The  student  protested  that  the 
teacher  was  making  a  terrible  mistake  and 
would  get  in  big  trouble.  He  said,  "The  last 
time  I  was  sent  to  the  principal,  he  told  me, 
*I  don't  want  to  ever  see  you  in  here 
again.' "  [Laughter] 

Well,  I'd  like  to  see  each  one  of  you  come 
back  here  again  and  again.  You're  here  be- 
cause your  schools  are  part  of  what's  right 
with  American  education.  Not  too  long  ago, 
although   we    put   more    money   into    our 


schools  each  year,  much  of  the  news  we  got 
back  was  bad.  Graduation  rates,  test  scores 
declined  while  violence,  pregnancy,  and 
drug  abuse  increased.  In  a  real  sense  we 
were  failing  our  children.  But  today  I'm 
happy  to  report  that  across  the  country  the 
situation  is  being  turned  around.  Excellence 
is  on  the  rise  in  our  schools,  and  drugs  are 
on  their  way  out.  Schools  like  yours  are 
showing  the  country  how  to  achieve  excel- 
lence by  setting  high  standards,  maintaining 
discipline,  and  emphasizing  the  basics. 
What  you  accomplished  wasn't  bought  with 
Federal  dollars  or  engineered  from  Wash- 
ington. The  credit  belongs  to  administrators 
who  provided  leadership,  parents  who  got 
involved,  teachers  who  inspired,  and  stu- 
dents who  studied. 

One  way  of  helping  all  our  schools  is  by 
bringing  more  accountability  into  the  edu- 
cational system.  That  means  merit  pay  to 
reward  our  best  teachers,  competency  test- 
ing to  maintain  a  high  quality  of  instruction, 
achievement  testing  to  measure  the  per- 
formance of  schools  and  students,  greater 
parental  choice  in  determining  their  chil- 
dren's education,  and  programs  like  this 
that  recognize  the  best  schools  in  America. 
A  Gallup  Poll  released  last  month  found 
that  the  American  people  are  solidly  behind 
the  goals  of  the  education  reform  move- 
ment. Three  out  of  four  adults  want  our 
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schools  to  focus  on  the  fundamentals  like 
math,  English,  history,  and  science,  and  to 
raise  their  academic  requirements. 

The  majority  of  Americans  also  want  to 
see  our  schools  once  again  building  charac- 
ter, and  I  agree  with  them.  A  critical  part 
of  the  rebirth  of  American  education  and 
getting  back  to  basics  is  having  our  schools 
again  teach  old-fashioned  ideas  like  right 
and  wrong.  Teaching  traditional  values  does 
not  trap  our  children  into  the  past.  These 
values  are  a  bedrock  from  which  young 
people  will  be  able  to  launch  themselves 
into  the  future,  feeling  secure  in  a  world  of 
change  because  they've  been  taught  truths 
which  never  change:  honor,  justice,  loyalty, 
and  courage. 

As  you  all  know,  this  is  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  our  Constitution.  An- 
other way  of  looking  at  it  is  that  this  is  also 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  schools  teach- 
ing the  Constitution.  And  that  is  a  vital  re- 
sponsibility, and  one  your  schools  take  seri- 
ously and  do  well.  In  the  words  of  Henry 
Clay:  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  made  not  merely  for  the  generation 
that  then  existed,  but  for  posterity — unlim- 
ited, undefined,  endless,  perpetual  posteri- 
ty." 

The  original  Constitution  is  preserved 
here  in  Washington  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives, as  you  know.  And  the  ink  of  the 
parchment  has  faded  from  time  and  expo- 
sure, but  the  strength  of  its  message  has  not 
faded  from  the  day  it  was  signed.  And  what 
gives  the  document  its  power  and  its  per- 
manence is  that  its  words  are  taught  and 
spoken  in  every  classroom  in  America.  As 
John  Marshall  said:  "The  people  made  the 
Constitution.  It  lives  only  by  their  will." 
Well,  let's  make  sure  that  it  lives  forever.  As 
I  see  it,  our  schools  shape  America's  future 
one  student  at  a  time.  So,  the  men  who 
wrote  our  Constitution — well,  they're 
counting  on  you. 

Under  our  system,  it's  not  the  Federal 
Government  that  rims  the  schools,  but  the 
men  and  women  who  come  out  of  our  local 
schools — they  run  the  government.  When  I 
read  the  writings  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 


who  designed  our  system,  I  always  note 
how  openly  they  gave  praise  to  God  and 
sought  His  guidance.  And  I  just  can't  be- 
lieve that  it  was  ever  their  intention  to 
expel  Him  from  our  schools.  [Applause]  I 
could  stop  right  there  and  be  happy. 
[Laughter]  When  we  explain  to  our  stu- 
dents for  the  first  time  the  marvel  of  the 
semiconductors  or  share  with  them  any  of 
God's  wonders  or  the  fact  that  they  live  in 
the  freest,  most  prosperous  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  don't  you  think  they 
may  want  to  utter  words  of  prayer,  and 
shouldn't  we  let  them? 

I  must  say  before  I  go  on,  someone  has 
once  said  that,  actually,  as  long  as  there  are 
final  exams  there  will  be  prayer  in  schools. 
[Laughter]  In  the  beginning,  I  was  joking 
about  being  called  to  the  principal's  office, 
but  the  truth  is  I  have  a  warm  spot  in  my 
heart  for  principals.  I  was  in  the  principal's 
office  once  in  Dixon  High  School.  And  I 
wasn't  there  just  to  pass  the  time  of  day.  At 
one  point,  he  said  to  me,  "You  know,  I 
don't  care  what  you  think  of  me  now.  I'm 
only  interested  in  what  you'll  think  of  me 
15  years  from  now."  Well,  I  didn't  have  to 
wait  15  years  to  appreciate  him  and  let  him 
know  what  he'd  meant  to  me.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  remarkable  friend.  We  kept  in  close 
contact  until  his  death.  And  what  you've 
accomplished,  to  be  here  today — ^from  what 
your  students  have  achieved,  I  don't  think 
your  students  will  have  to  wait  15  years 
either  to  let  you  know  what  you've  done  for 
them. 

And  now  I  know  you  have  other  things  to 
do,  so  do  I.  [Laughter]  But,  thank  you  all, 
and  God  bless  you  all.  Thank  you.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Education  has  just  told  me  I  can 
say  "class  dismissed."  [Laughter]  All  right, 
thank  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  IL-34  a.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  to  offi- 
cials representing  the  271  schools  that  were 
recognized  for  their  achievements.  In  his 
closing  remarks,  he  referred  to  Secretary  of 
Education  William  J.  Bennett. 
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Proclamation  5720 — Polish  American  Heritage  Month,  1987 
October  5,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

During  October  the  people  of  the  United 
States  recognize  and  rejoice  in  the  many 
accompHshments  of  generations  of  Polish 
Americans.  From  the  founding  of  our  Re- 
public to  the  present  day,  Poles  have  en- 
riched, strengthened,  and  defended  our 
Nation.  Millions  of  Polish  Americans  have 
attained  great  success  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
scholarship,  and  every  other  field  of  en- 
deavor, but  perhaps  their  most  special  gifts 
to  America  have  been  the  faith  and  love  of 
liberty  Poles  have  cherished  through  the 
centuries. 

That  Polish  love  of  liberty  manifested 
itself  in  the  hard,  early  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  when  Polish  freedom  fight- 
ers such  as  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski  stood 
with  us  for  independence.  They  knew  the 
profound  truth  that  freedom's  cause  is  uni- 
versal, that  in  struggling  for  our  freedom 
they  were  working  for  Poland's  freedom 
and  for  all  mankind's.  They  knew  that  once 
America  had  fired  "the  shot  heard  'round 
the  world"  no  tyrant  could  ever  again  rest 
easy. 

Today,  as  always,  Americans  stand  in  soli- 
darity with  the  continuing  Polish  struggle 
for  political,  religious,  and  economic  liberty. 


By  advocating  these  precious  freedoms  so 
eloquently  and  forthrightly.  His  Holiness 
John  Paul  II  and  Lech  Walesa  have  come  to 
symbolize  hope,  justice,  and  human  dignity 
to  all  Americans  and  to  countless  millions 
around  the  world.  Their  idealism,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  devotion  inspire  us  as  we  express 
our  thanks  to  Polish  Americans  and  our 
pride  in  our  country's  Polish  heritage. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
135,  has  designated  the  month  of  October 
1987  as  "Polish  American  Heritage  Month" 
and  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
event. 

Now,  Therefore,  1,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  October  1987  as  Polish 
American  Heritage  Month.  I  urge  all  Amer- 
icans to  join  their  fellow  citizens  of  Polish 
descent  in  observance  of  this  month. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:36p.m.,  Octobers,  1987] 


Proclamation  5721 — Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm  Awareness 
Week,  1987 
October  5,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

A  little-known  but  debilitating  neuromus- 
cular disease  produces  functional  blindness 
in  thousands  of  Americans.  The  disorder, 
benign  essential  blepharospasm,  causes  in- 
voluntary and  usually  uncontrollable  spasms 


of  the  muscles  around  the  eyes  that  force 
the  eyelids  shut.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  spasms  become  almost  continuous. 

Approximately  30,000  Americans  suffer 
from  benign  essential  blepharospasm.  Most 
of  them  first  experience  symptoms  in  their 
fifth  or  sixth  decade,  dthough  younger 
people  are  also  affected.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  when  the  patient  experi- 
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ences  an  occasional  extra  wink  or  blink, 
there  is  only  a  slight  impact  on  the  quality 
of  life.  But  when  the  spasms  are  more  fre- 
quent, the  patient  cannot  perform  simple 
tasks  such  as  reading  or  cooking,  and  ordi- 
nary activities  such  as  driving  a  car  become 
dangerous. 

Treatment  with  drugs  or  surgery  can 
temporarily  relieve  the  symptoms  of  benign 
essential  blepharospasm,  but  as  yet  there  is 
no  cure.  Scientists  are  attempting  to  find 
improved  treatments  and  to  learn  more 
about  the  causes  of  this  condition.  Three 
biomedical  research  agencies — the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  and  Communica- 
tive Disorders  and  Stroke,  the  National  Eye 
Institute,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health — lead  the  Federal  research 
attack.  Support  for  research  is  also  provided 
by  the  Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc.,  a  voluntary  agency 
known  for  its  efforts  to  assist  patients  and 
their  families. 

To  increase  public  awareness  of  benign 
essential  blepharospasm,  the  Congress,  by 


House  Joint  Resolution  224,  has  designated 
the  week  of  October  18  through  October 
24,  1987,  as  "Benign  Essential  Blepharo- 
spasm Awareness  Week"  and  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  that  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 18,  1987,  as  Benign  Essential  Blepharo- 
spasm Awareness  Week,  and  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:37  p.m.,  October  5,  1987] 


Proclamation  5722— Leif  Erikson  Day,  1987 
October  5,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Our  Nation  sets  aside  October  9  each 
year  to  honor  Leif  Erikson  and  to  celebrate 
our  country's  Nordic  heritage.  Almost  a 
thousand  years  ago  this  young  Viking  ex- 
plorer set  out  from  Norway  to  convert 
Greenlanders  to  Christianity.  He  eventually 
reached  North  America  and  brought  back 
reports  of  places  he  called  Helluland,  Mark- 
land,  and  Vinland.  The  explorers,  mission- 
aries, settlers,  and  adventurers  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  later  centuries  shared  his  bold 
spirit.  The  memory  of  Leif  Erikson  contin- 
ues to  inspire  all  who  would  chart  new  ter- 
ritory for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Many  who  settled  in  North  America  were 
Nordics.  Like  "Leif  the  Lucky'*  they  dis- 
played great  determination  and  courage  as 
they  came  to  a  new  world.  They  and  their 


descendants  have  truly  contributed  much  to 
our  national  heritage;  the  strength  of  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  adventure  they  trace  to 
their  ancestors,  including  Leif  Erikson,  are 
traits  Americans  will  always  revere  as 
quintessentially  American. 

In  honor  of  Leif  Erikson  and  our  Nordic 
American  heritage,  the  Congress,  by  a  joint 
resolution  approved  on  September  2,  1964 
(78  Stat.  849,  36  U.S.C.  169c),  has  author- 
ized the  President  to  proclaim  October  9  of 
each  year  as  "Leif  Erikson  Day." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  October  9,  1987,  as  Leif 
Erikson  Day,  and  I  direct  the  appropriate 
government  officials  to  display  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  on  all  government  build- 
ings on  that  day.  I  also  invite  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  honor  Leif  Erikson  and 
our  Nordic  American  heritage  by  holding 
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appropriate    exercises    and    ceremonies    in 
suitable  places  throughout  our  land. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 


the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:38  p.m.,  October  5,  1987] 


Remarks  to  Reporters  on  the  Supreme  Court  Nomination  of  Robert 
H.  Bork 
October  6,  1987 


The  President.  Well,  thank  you  all  for 
coming  down  this  morning.  As  you  know, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  act  on 
my  nomination  of  Judge  Bork  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  His  opponents  have  made 
this  a  political  contest  by  using  tactics  and 
distortions  that  I  think  are  deplorable.  And 
I  could  say  more  in  that  same  tone,  but 
time  is  of  the  essence. 

Robert  Bork  is,  without  question,  one  of 
the  most  qualified  candidates  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  we've  ever  had,  and  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
get  him  confirmed.  Our  work  is  cut  out  for 
us,  and  we  have  a  lot  to  do  before  the  floor 
vote.  We  simply  have  to  work  together  on 
this. 

And  that's  a  pause,  and  the  meeting  will 
start  in  a  short  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  saying  you  are 


not  going  to  withdraw  this  nomination  until 
there's  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor? 

The  President.  I  am  saying  I  am  not  going 
to  withdraw  this  nomination. 

Q.  Under  any  circumstances? 

The  President.  No. 

Q.  Sir,  you  say  it's  political,  but  a  number 
of  Republicans  have  also  come  out  against 
Mr.  Bork,  including  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership,  Senator  Chafee. 

The  President.  Well,  Chris  [Chris  Wallace, 
NBC  News],  I'm  not  going  to  take  any  more 
questions.  We've  got  a  meeting  to  get  to, 
and  I  have  a  hunch  that  subject  will  be 
discussed  in  this  meeting.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:40  a.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House,  prior 
to  a  meeting  with  Republican  congressional 
leaders. 


Nomination  of  John  R.  Davis,  Jr.,  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Poland 
October  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  John  R.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  United  States  Ambassador  to  Poland.  He 
would  succeed  Francis  J.  Meehan. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Davis  has  been  Charge 
d' Affaires  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Warsaw. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  Director  of  Eastern 
European    Affairs    at    the    Department    of 


State,  1981-1983.  Mr.  Davis  has  been 
consul  general  in  Sydney,  Australia,  1976- 
1980;  deputy  chief  of  mission  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Warsaw,  1973-1976;  consul  gen- 
eral in  Milan,  Italy,  1972-1973;  and  eco- 
nomic officer  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Rome, 
1967-1972.  From  1963  to  1967,  he  served 
in  the  State  Department  as  a  personnel  offi- 
cer, economic  trainee,  and  economic  desk 
officer.  From  1960  to  1963,  Mr.  Davis  was 
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consul  and  economic  officer  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Warsaw,  Poland.  He  joined  the 
Foreign  Service  in  1955. 

Mr.  Davis  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (B.A.,  1953)  and 
Harvard     University    (M.P.A.,     1965).     He 


served  in  the  United  States  Navy,  1945- 
1946.  He  is  articulate  in  Italian  and  Polish. 
Mr.  Davis  was  born  July  25,  1927,  in  Eau 
Claire,  WI.  He  is  married,  has  three  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 


Appointment  of  26  Members  of  the  Presidential  Board  of  Advisors 
on  Private  Sector  Initiatives,  and  Designation  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman 
October  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  reap- 
pointment of  John  J.  Phelan,  Jr.,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dential Board  of  Advisors  on  Private  Sector 
Initiatives;  and  Edward  O.  Fritts,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  as  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Presidential  Board  of  Advisors. 

In  addition,  the  President  announced  the 
reappointment  of  the  following  individuals 
as  members  of  the  Board: 

John  M.  Albertine,  vice  chairman,  Farley  Indus- 
tries; 

Ann  Ascher,  president,  Ann  Ascher,  Inc.; 

Frederic  H.  Brooks,  chairman  of  the  board,  Mac- 
Gregor  Sporting  Goods,  Inc.; 

Michael  P.  Castine,  director,  Spencer  Stuart; 

Don  V.  Cogman,  president,  Americans  for  Re- 
sponsible Government; 

Elaine  D.  Crispen,  Press  Secretary  to  the  First 
Lady,  the  White  House; 

Jock  Elliott,  chairman  emeritus,  Ogilvy  & 
Mather; 

Thomas  W.  Evans,  partner,  Mudge  Rose  Guthrie 

Alexander  &  Ferdon; 
Lyda  Hill,   president,  Hill  Development  Corp.; 
James  L.  Ketelsen,  chairman  of  the  board,  Tenne- 

co,  Inc.; 
Gordon  C.  Luce,  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 

executive    officer,    the    Great    American    First 


Savings  Bank; 

A.C.  Lyles,  A.C.  Lyles  Productions,  Paramount 
Pictures; 

George  F.  Moody,  president,  chief  executive  offi- 
cer and  director,  Security  Pacific  Corp.  and 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank; 

Robert  Mosbacher,  Jr.,  president,  Mosbacher 
Energy  Co.; 

Dana  G.  Rinehart,  mayor  of  Columbus,  OH; 

George  W.  Romney,  chairman,  VOLUNTEER: 
The  National  Center; 

Paul  C.  Sheeline,  deputy  chairman,  Inter-Conti- 
nental Hotels  Corp.; 

Robert  D.  Sparks,  president,  W.K.  Kellogg  Foun- 
dation; 

Jean  Stone,  civic  leader; 

R.  William  Taylor,  president,  American  Society 
of  Association  Executives; 

Richard  Treibick,  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board.  Cable  Holdings,  Inc.; 

Alexander  Trowbridge,  president.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers; 

C.  William  Verity,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Armco,  Inc.; 

Robert  Woodson,  president.  National  Center  for 
Neighborhood  Enterprise. 

The  President's  Board  of  Advisors  on  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives  works  to  encourage 
charitable  giving,  voluntarism,  public-pri- 
vate partnerships,  and  corporate  social  re- 
sponsibility. 
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Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  Minority  Enterprise 
Development  Week  Awards 
October  7,  1987 


Thank  you  very  much,  and  welcome  to 
the  White  House.  As  you  well  know,  this 
week,  in  a  celebration  called  "We  the 
People,*'  America  is  honoring  minority  busi- 
ness owners  and  recognizing  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  country. 

And  Fm  pleased  that  you  could  join  me 
here  as  part  of  this  celebration.  I  can't  help 
thinking  what  a  portrait  of  American  imagi- 
nation, industry,  and  enterprise  it  would 
make  if  all  of  America's  more  than  840,000 
minority  entrepreneurs  were  here  today. 
Of  course,  if  we  requisitioned  that  many 
folding  chairs  we  might  be  accused  of  pro- 
moting big  government.  [Laughter] 

Actually,  that  reminds  me  of  an  old  story. 
There  was  a  small  businessman  who  had 
been  doing  business  with  the  Government 
for  many  years.  I  think  a  lot  of  you  know 
what  sort  of  paperwork  that  can  entail.  So, 
with  the  files  and  records  really  piling  up, 
he  wrote  the  Government  and  asked  for 
permission,  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
all  of  the  old  documents  or  could  he  get  rid 
of  some  of  them?  And  a  letter  came  back 
saying,  yes,  you  can  throw  away  any  papers 
more  than  8  years  old.  Of  course,  be  sure  to 
make  copies  of  each  one  before  you  do  it. 
[Laughter] 

But  in  all  seriousness,  in  this  bicentennial 
of  our  Constitution  we  should  reflect  upon 
how  blessed  we  truly  are.  Under  our 
system,  government  is  strong  enough  to 
defend  justice,  but  limited  enough  to  guar- 
antee freedom.  Our  Founding  Fathers  saw 
economic  rights  as  an  essential  part  of  free- 
dom. Alexander  Hamilton  observed  that 
"Power  over  a  man's  subsistence  amounts 
to  a  power  over  his  will."  Well,  by  protect- 
ing life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  assuring 
the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans,  our  Consti- 
tution has  made  our  country  free  and  pros- 
perous and  produced  on  this  continent  the 
greatest  nation  on  Earth. 

As  you  know,  I  recently  nominated  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  Judge  Robert  Bork,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals whose  deference  to  law  and  prece- 


dent is  so  clear  and  whose  scholarship  is  so 
exemplary  that  no  decision  rendered  by 
him  has  ever  been  overturned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  If  confirmed.  Judge  Bork 
would  join  our  eight  sitting  Justices  in  their 
dedication  to  preserving  the  rights  of  every 
American  under  the  Constitution.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Judge  Bork  would  be  a  widely 
respected  force  for  justice  and  civil  rights 
on  our  highest  court.  But  unfortunately,  not 
everyone  agrees  with  me  on  that. 

Free  enterprise  and  equal  opportunity 
have  given  America  the  most  dynamic 
economy  in  the  world.  In  the  last  5  years, 
the  United  States  has  created  nearly  14  mil- 
lion new  jobs — that's  more  jobs  than  all  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  combined  have 
created  in  more  than  a  decade.  And  over  4 
million  jobs  have  gone  to  black  and  Hispan- 
ic workers.  It's  not  the  Government  that 
created  that  explosion  of  jobs,  but  private 
businesses  like  yours. 

Actually,  we  did  do  one  thing  here  in 
Washington  to  help  in  that — we  got  out  of 
the  way.  We  did  that  by  cutting  taxes, 
eliminating  excessive  regulations,  and  re- 
ducing the  growth  of  government  spending. 
And  the  result  is  America  is  heading  toward 
a  new  record  for  the  longest  peacetime  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  our  history.  And  unlike 
the  expansion  of  '75  to  '79,  when  black 
family  income  actually  declined,  during  this 
expansion  the  incomes  of  black  American 
families  have  grown  by  14  percent.  More- 
over, the  decline  in  the  poverty  rate  over 
the  past  4  years  has  been  the  fastest  among 
the  minorities. 

I  think  we  all  understand  that  our  econo- 
my is  not  statistics,  but  people.  And  when 
we  hear  good  news  like  that  we  have  to 
appreciate  what  that  means  for  people's 
lives.  I  believe  that  when  it  comes  to 
making  sure  that  all  Americans — from 
every  walk  of  life,  every  color,  every  reli- 
gion— ^have  the  chance  to  make  it  big, 
there's  no  better  way  than  that  to  keep  the 
economy  sparkling  and  the  opportunities 
expanding  for  all  our  citizens.  But  we  all 
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know  that  misguided  government  policies 
can  reduce  opportunity. 

For  example,  raising  the  minimum  wage 
laws,  most  economists  agree,  reduces  em- 
ployment. And  it's  minorities,  young 
people,  and  the  poor  that  are  hit  the  hard- 
est. But  some  in  Congress,  under  pressure 
from  special  interests,  are  pushing  legisla- 
tion to  hike  the  minimum  wage.  Our  Labor 
Department  has  estimated  that  every  10- 
percent  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  will 
mean  100,000  to  200,000  fewer  jobs.  Now, 
some  in  Congress  want  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  more  than  38  percent  over  the 
next  3  years.  That  could  mean  800,000  jobs 
down  the  drain — jobs  that  already  exist,  or 
jobs,  hope,  and  opportunity  that  will  never 
be  created. 

This  administration  wants  no  part  of  a  bill 
that  will  put  people  out  of  work  or  keep 
teenagers  and  young  adults  from  getting 
their  first  job.  We  want  to  help  people 
move  up  the  economic  ladder,  not  hoist  the 
lower  rungs  out  of  their  reach.  You  and  all 
the  rest  of  America's  entrepreneurs  make  a 
vital  contribution  in  bringing  people  into 
the  work  force  and,  through  training  and 
job  experience,  helping  them  to  advance 
and  grow. 

In  1982  I  made  a  commitment  to  greater 
opportunity  for  economic  progress  and  in- 
dependence for  all  Americans.  And  part  of 
this  commitment  was  establishing  MED 
Week,  and  I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of 
what  the  record  shows.  From  loans  to 
grants  to  procurement  contracts,  we  have 
set  the  stage  for  the  expanded  development 
of  minority  business.  In  fiscal  year  '86  we 
exceeded  our  goal  for  procurement  con- 
tracts awarded  to  minority  firms,  but  by  far 


the  most  important  steps  were  taken  by  en- 
trepreneurs like  you. 

Peter  Drucker  has  said  that  whenever 
you  see  a  successful  business,  someone  once 
made  a  courageous  decision.  Those  words 
ring  particularly  true  during  Minority  En- 
terprise Development  Week,  when  we 
honor  courageous  people  who  overcame 
difficult  odds  and  achieved  success  through 
hard  work,  vision,  and  prayer.  By  working 
so  hard  to  realize  your  dreams,  you  also 
help  other  people's  dreams  to  come  true: 
the  employees  you  hire,  the  suppliers  you 
give  business  to,  the  charities  you  support, 
and  all  those  inspired  by  the  example  of 
accomplishment,  dignity,  and  self-reliance 
that  you  set  in  your  economy — or  conununi- 
ty,  I  should  say. 

Minority  business  is  an  important  force  in 
the  economy  and  a  vital  part  of  our  com- 
munities. If  the  dream  of  America  is  to  be 
strengthened,  we  must  not  waste  the  genius 
of  one  mind  or  the  strength  of  one  body  or 
the  spirit  of  one  soul.  As  entrepreneurs  you 
are  creators.  You  help  create  for  the  future 
in  America  and  that  will  be  even  greater 
than  it  is  today.  You  give  life  to  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

So,  I  thank  you.  God  bless  you  all.  And 
now  it's  my  pleasure  to  help  with  the 
awards. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:48  a.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  The 
recipients  included  Orlino  C.  Baldonado,  of 
Oak  Ridge,  TN,  Federal  Minority  Contrac- 
tor of  the  Year;  Lewis  B.  Ketchum,  of  Tulsa, 
OK,  National  Minority  Entrepreneur  of  the 
Year;  and  Liborio  and  Ruben  Hinojosa,  of 
Mercedes,  TX,  National  8(a)  Graduates  of 
the  Year. 


Nomination  of  Kathleen  C.  Bailey  To  Be  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
October  7,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Kathleen  C.  Bailey  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms    Control    and    Disarmament   Agency 


(Bureau  of  Nuclear  and  Weapons  Control). 
She  would  succeed  Lewis  A.  Dunn. 

Since  1986  Mrs.  Bailey  has  been  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Research  and  Inter- 
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departmental  Affairs  (Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research)  at  the  Department  of  State. 
Prior  to  this  she  was  Deputy  Director  and 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  at 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  from 
1983  to  1985.  Mrs.  Bailey  was  founder  and 
president   of  International   Ventures   Con- 


sultants in  San  Francisco,  CA,  from  1981  to 
1983. 

Mrs.  Bailey  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois  (B.A.,  1971;  M.A.  1972;  Ph.D., 
1976).  She  was  born  January  5,  1949,  in 
Dallas,  TX.  Mrs.  Bailey  is  married  and  re- 
sides in  Arlington,  VA. 


Address  to  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 

States 

October  7,  1987 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General, 
Ambassadors,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It's 
a  great  honor  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  this  session  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
great  pride  at  being  here  today,  for  this  is 
no  ordinary  diplomatic  event,  but  what 
must  be  the  largest  assemblage  of  Ambassa- 
dors from  democratic  countries  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  hemisphere. 

As  we  gather  here  today,  the  hopes  and 
dreams  that  built  this  hall  and  formed  this 
organization  have  never  been  so  near  fulfill- 
ment. The  work  of  our  forefathers,  honored 
in  the  Hall  of  Heroes,  has  never  been  so 
close  to  completion.  We  come  together  as 
the  representatives  not  of  one  country  nor 
of  a  single  continent  but  of  a  hemisphere 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
and  democratic  government.  This  last 
decade  has  witnessed  the  triumph  of  free- 
dom in  the  Americas.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
great  majority  of  people  in  Latin  America 
lived  under  oppression.  Today  90  percent 
know  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  democrat- 
ic government.  The  story  of  that  democrat- 
ic transformation  is  one  of  the  proudest 
chapters  in  human  history. 

Many  here  in  this  room  today  have  been 
a  part  of  it.  It's  a  story  of  courage,  states- 
manship, perseverance,  of  heroism  and,  yes, 
sometimes,  martyrdom.  It  is  the  story  of 
men  such  as  Victor  Pax  Estenssoro,  fighting 
terrorists,  drug  traffickers,  and  sheer  pover- 
ty to  keep  Bolivia  free.  It  is  the  story  of 
Raul  Alfonsin  raising  Argentina  from  defeat 
and  dictatorship  to  a  new  democracy.  It  is 
the    story    of  Jose    Napoleon    Duarte,    de- 


tained, tortured,  and  exiled  after  winning 
El  Salvador's  Presidency  in  1972.  He  had 
the  courage  to  return  home,  face  down  his 
torturers,  and  prevail.  It  is  the  story  of  all 
the  valiant  statesmen  of  Central  and  South 
America  who  struggle  to  establish  and 
maintain  democracy  in  their  countries. 

It  is  also  the  story  of  common  people, 
such  as  the  woman  in  El  Salvador  wounded 
by  guerrilla  fire  on  the  way  to  vote.  She 
stood  in  line  at  the  polls  for  hours  but 
would  not  leave  to  have  her  wounds  treated 
until  after  she  had  voted.  And  the  grand- 
mother who  had  been  warned  by  the  Com- 
munists that  if  she  voted  she  would  be 
killed  when  she  returned  from  the  polls. 
"You  can  kill  me,"  was  her  defiant  answer. 
"You  can  kill  my  family,  kill  my  neighbors, 
but  you  can't  kill  us  all." 

Well,  that's  the  voice  of  the  Americas,  the 
proud  voice  of  the  descendants  of  Simon 
Bolivar  who  demand  freedom  as  their  birth- 
right. "The  veil  has  been  torn  asunder,"  Bo- 
livar once  wrote.  "We  have  already  seen 
the  light,  and  it  is  not  our  desire  to  be 
thrust  back  into  the  darkness."  Yes,  the 
Americas  have  come  far  into  the  light  of 
liberty,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  falling 
back  into  the  shadows  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.  But  for  all  the  heroism  and  perse- 
verance, our  journey  is  not  yet  complete. 
Today  we're  called  upon  to  face  one  of  the 
most  serious  challenges  that  has  ever  con- 
fronted our  hemisphere.  It  will  demand 
from  all  our  nations  the  same  statesman- 
ship, the  same  courage,  and  the  absolute 
commitment  to  freedom  that  has  brought 
us  so  far. 
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rm  talking  about  the  efforts  of  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  Central,  South,  and  North 
America  to  bring  Nicaragua  into  the  em- 
brace of  freedom,  to  sever  its  ties  from  an 
expansionist,  colonial  force,  and  to  secure 
for  the  people  of  Nicaragua  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promises  of  democracy  and  human 
rights  that  were  made  to  the  OAS  in  1979. 

We  are  now  at  a  critical  juncture.  The 
Guatemala  peace  accord,  an  historic  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  five  Central  American 
Presidents  on  August  7th,  contains  many  of 
the  elements  necessary  to  bring  both  lasting 
peace  and  enduring  democracy  to  the 
region.  The  accord  calls  on  all  parties  to 
end  the  fighting  and  insist  on  true  democra- 
cy and  human  rights  in  Nicaragua,  includ- 
ing freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, the  right  of  free  political  association, 
and  full,  free,  and  fair  elections.  The  accord 
makes  clear:  Democracy  is  the  bottom  line; 
there  can  be  no  compromise  on  that  point. 

But  while  there's  reason  for  hope,  there  is 
also  reason  for  great  caution.  President 
Arias  has  stated  that  it  is  only  with  true 
democracy  in  Nicaragua  that  peace  will  sur- 
vive. "If  democracy  doesn't  take  hold  in 
Nicaragua,"  he  said,  "the  armed  struggle 
will  continue."  And  of  the  Sandinistas,  he 
has  said:  "It  is  true  they  are  Marxists.  It  is 
true  if  they  consolidate  themselves  they're 
going  to  try  to  export  the  revolution,  to 
undermine  Costa  Rica,  to  try  to  create  sub- 
version in  this  country."  Well,  we  share 
President  Arias's  hope  and  aspirations,  but 
also  his  skepticism  of  the  Communist  Sandi- 
nistas— a  skepticism  born  of  a  long  record  of 
Sandinista  deceit  and  broken  promises.  I 
think  skeptics  may  be  excused  if  they  ask: 
Just  where  will  Daniel  Ortega  be  on  No- 
vember 7th,  the  day  the  accord  goes  into 
effect? 

We  cannot  forget  that  there  already  exists 
a  negotiated  settlement  with  the  Sandinistas 
that  predates  the  Guatemala  plan:  the  set- 
tlement of  1979,  in  which  this  organization, 
in  an  unprecedented  action,  removed  rec- 
ognition from  a  sitting  government,  the 
government  of  Anastasio  Somoza,  and 
helped  bring  the  Sandinistas  to  power.  As 
part  of  that  settlement,  the  Sandinistas 
agreed  to  implement  genuine  democracy, 
with  free  elections  and  full  civil  liberties. 
Each  nation  here,  as  a  member  of  the  Orga- 


nization of  American  States,  is  a  party  to 
that  negotiated  settlement. 

We  know  now  that  the  Sandinistas  never 
intended  to  carry  out  those  promises.  Just  a 
few  months  later,  the  Sandinistas  met  in 
secret  and  drafted  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  72-hour  document,  in  which 
they  spelled  out  their  plans  for  building  an- 
other Cuba  in  Nicaragua.  And  even  as  the 
United  States  was  sending  the  new  Nicara- 
guan  Government  millions  of  dollars  in 
aid — more  aid  than  any  other  nation — the 
Sandinistas  were  busy  smuggling  arms  to 
the  Communist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

But  although  the  Sandinistas  have  ren- 
eged on  their  commitment  to  that  negotiat- 
ed settlement,  this  organization  must  not. 
Those  promises  of  democracy  and  peace 
were  promises  we  made,  as  well — ^promises 
to  the  people  of  Nicaragua  that  their  hopes 
for  freedom  would  not  be  disappointed.  We 
gave  our  word  of  honor,  and  we  can't  walk 
away  from  it.  Those  promises  still  form  the 
absolute  base  of  any  negotiated  settlement 
with  the  Sandinista  Communists.  Full,  free, 
and  fair  elections  and  the  open  society  that 
alone  can  make  them  possible,  including 
full  human  rights  and  expulsion  of  all  Soviet 
and  Cuban  forces — these  must  be  the  bed- 
rock conditions  upon  which  any  further 
agreement  with  the  Sandinistas  is  built. 

This  is  why,  as  we  press  on  toward  negoti- 
ations, we  must  remain  steadfast  in  our 
commitment  to  bring  true  democracy  to 
Nicaragua  and  clear-eyed  and  realistic 
about  who  and  what  the  Sandinistas  are.  In 
response  to  the  Guatemala  accord,  the  San- 
dinistas have  taken  a  few  initial  steps 
toward  compliance,  but  these  welcome 
steps  are  only  a  beginning.  La  Prensa  and 
Radio  Catolica  have  been  allowed  to 
reopen,  but  the  other  independent  papers 
remain  closed.  The  dozen  other  radio  sta- 
tions are  still  not  allowed  to  broadcast. 

Recently  the  Social  Christian  Party  held 
its  30th  anniversary  celebration  in  Mana- 
gua. In  a  demonstration  of  the  internal  op- 
position to  the  Sandinistas,  some  4,000 
people  attended  the  rally.  The  Sandinistas 
allowed  the  rally  to  take  place  but  immedi- 
ately detained  18  of  the  Social  Christian 
Party  members  on  trumped-up  charges. 
The  former  President  of  Venezuela,  Luis 
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Herrera  Campins,  who  was  there  as  a  spe- 
cial guest,  called  the  arrests  a  blatant  act  of 
political  harassment. 

The  Sandinistas  must  learn  that  democra- 
cy doesn't  mean  allowing  a  rally  to  take 
place  and  then  arresting  those  who  take 
part;  it  means  hundreds  of  such  rallies,  free 
from  harassment,  either  by  the  secret  police 
or  by  what  the  Sandinistas  call  the  divine 
mobs.  Democracy  doesn't  mean  opening 
one  newspaper  and  one  radio  station,  but 
opening  them  all.  Democracy  doesn't  mean 
releasing  a  few  political  prisoners,  but  all 
10,000  of  them,  some  of  whom  have  been 
imprisoned  for  as  long  as  8  years.  Democra- 
cy doesn't  mean  selectively  granting  tempo- 
rary freedoms  in  order  to  placate  world 
opinion,  but  permanent,  across-the-board 
human  rights,  guaranteed  by  a  constitution 
and  protected  by  the  checks  and  balances 
of  democratic  government. 

Ultimately — and  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant lesson  of  all — democracy  means  return- 
ing power  to  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
Sandinistas  have  to  understand  that  they  do 
not  have  the  option  of  being  dictators. 
Their  only  option  is  to  lead  a  political  party 
and  serve  for  limited  terms  of  office  if 
chosen  by  the  people  in  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions. What  happens  in  this  next  month  will 
be  crucial,  and  it  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  all  of  us  in  the  OAS  to  insist  that  the 
Sandinistas  give  peace  a  chance  by  truly 
opening  up  their  society.  More  than 
anyone,  the  members  of  the  OAS  have  a 
particular  responsibility  to  take  the  lead  in 
verification  of  the  Guatemala  agreements. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  facades  of  free- 
dom erected  to  fool  international  opinion 
and  then  quickly  dismantled  when  the  pres- 
sure is  off.  We  must  insist  on  real  democra- 
cy in  Nicaragua  not  for  a  week,  not  for  a 
month  or  a  year,  but  for  always. 

All  we're  asking  for  is  true  democracy. 
Anyone  who  demands  anything  less  is  not 
serving  the  cause  of  peace  in  Nicaragua. 
And  let  me  just  say  there  are  no  new  de- 
mands here.  It  is  all  spelled  out  in  the  Gua- 
temala accord  and  the  Wright-Reagan 
peace  plan.  Tell  me,  how  can  you  have  de- 
mocracy when  thousands  are  arrested  for 
political  reasons?  How  can  you  have  a  de- 
mocracy when  individuals  who  displease 
the  Sandinistas  are  punished  by  withholding 


the  ration  cards  that  allow  them  to  buy  food 
and  other  necessities?  How  can  you  have 
democracy  with  a  secret  police  force,  com- 
manded by  dedicated  Leninists,  that  keeps 
tabs  on  every  citizen  through  the  so-called 
block  committees?  How  can  you  have  de- 
mocracy when  the  entire  society  is  being 
militarized  with  the  military  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  political  party  and  its  Cuban  and 
Soviet  advisers? 

Democracy  is  made  up  of  specifics — day- 
to-day  freedoms — just  as  tyranny  is  made  up 
of  day-to-day  oppressions.  Is  it  sincere  to 
talk  about  democracy  but  ignore  the  specif- 
ic markers  by  which  we  can  tell  if  democra- 
cy truly  exists?  I  don't  think  so.  That's  why 
the  march  toward  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica must  be  a  march — step-by-step,  perhaps, 
but  still  relentless — toward  democratic  free- 
dom. 

Along  with  democratic  reforms,  the  Gua- 
temala accord  calls  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion in  Nicaragua  through  a  negotiated 
cease-fire  and  a  full  amnesty.  Just  this  week. 
President  Duarte  has  called  for  a  spirit  of 
national  reconciliation  in  his  country, 
urging  all  Salvadorans  to,  in  his  words, 
"Forgive  all  those  whose  acts — or  those  acts 
that  have  touched  our  hearts  with  pain." 
Despite  the  violence  done  to  him  and  his 
family  by  the  guerrillas,  he  has  begun  nego- 
tiations with  them.  President  Cerezo  of 
Guatemala,  too,  has  responded  to  the  call 
for  reconciliation,  and  his  government  will 
soon  be  meeting  with  the  guerrillas  there. 
They've  done  so  because  they  want  the 
Guatemala  accord  to  work.  If  the  Sandinis- 
tas truly  want  the  accord  to  work,  isn't  it 
time  they  sat  down  and  negotiated  with  the 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters? 

I'd  like  to  take  a  moment  now  to  address 
myself  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
press.  As  the  process  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion moves  forward,  your  profession  bears  a 
special  responsibility  to  see  that  the  terms 
of  the  peace  process  are  fully  carried  out 
and  democracy  finds  a  permanent  home  in 
Nicaragua.  Sometimes  in  the  past,  the 
media  has  been  criticized  for  having  a 
double  standard.  As  the  story  unfolds  in 
Nicaragua,  there  can  be  no  double  stand- 
ard, only  one  single  and  absolute  standard: 
democracy.  You  must  keep  watch  on  the 
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progress  of  democracy  in  Nicaragua;  train 
all  your  investigatory  abilities,  all  your  skep- 
ticism on  the  Sandinista  government. 
Demand  full  disclosure.  See  that  they  live 
up  to  their  promises.  This  could  be  one  of 
journalism's  finest  hours  when,  with  the 
truth,  you  helped  set  a  people  free. 

As  I  said,  the  Guatemala  accord  is  a  posi- 
tive movement  in  the  continuing  effort, 
begun  with  the  OAS-negotiated  settlement 
in  1979,  to  bring  democracy  and  peace  to 
Nicaragua.  But  although  the  accord  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  it  does  not  address 
U.S.  security  concerns  in  the  region:  the 
growing  Soviet-Cuban  presence  that  seeks 
to  establish  a  Soviet  beachhead  on  the 
American  mainland  and  the  rapid  and  de- 
stabilizing growth  of  the  Sandinista  armed 
forces  that  threatens  Nicaragua's  democrat- 
ic neighbors. 

However,  these  security  concerns  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  Wright-Reagan  peace  plan. 
The  first  paragraphs  of  that  plan  state  in  no 
imcertain  terms  "that  there  be  no  Soviet, 
Cuban,  or  Communist-bloc  bases  in  Nicara- 
gua" and  "that  Nicaragua  pose  no  threat  to 
its  neighbor  countries  nor  provide  a  staging 
ground  for  subversion  in  this  hemisphere." 
In  other  words,  the  Soviet-bloc  and  Cuban 
forces  must  leave.  We  will  not  tolerate 
Communist  colonialism  on  the  American 
mainland.  Freedom  in  Nicaragua,  liberation 
from  all  tyrants,  domestic  and  foreign — that 
is  the  commitment  of  the  United  States,  a 
bipartisan  consensus  on  the  conditions  that 
will  satisfy  U.S.  security  interests.  And  let 
me  add,  those  security  interests  are  shared 
by  every  democratic  nation  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. From  the  first  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can States,  convened  by  Simon  Bolivar,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Perpetual  Union,  League  and 
Confederation,  the  peoples  of  the  American 
hemisphere  have  insisted  on  the  sovereign- 
ty and  independence  of  member  states 
against  foreign  imperialism. 

Today  there  are  only  two  colonial  dicta- 
torships in  the  Americas.  Of  one,  John  Ken- 
nedy said  over  20  years  ago:  "Forces 
beyond  the  hemisphere  have  made  Cuba  a 
victim  of  foreign  imperialism,  an  instru- 
ment of  the  poHcy  of  others,  a  weapon  in 
an  effort  dictated  by  external  powers  to 
subvert  the  other  American  republics." 
Today  these   same  forces   grip  Nicaragua, 


but  there  is  an  anticolonial  struggle  that  has 
arisen  and  that  can  throw  off  the  imperialist 
yoke.  The  fact  is  that  there's  only  one 
reason  why  the  Communist  subversion  of 
the  Central  American  democracies  has 
been,  for  the  moment,  blocked.  There  is 
only  one  reason  why  the  democratic  proc- 
ess envisioned  in  the  Guatemala  plan  still 
has  a  hope  for  success,  and  that  is  the  brave 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  who  are  bat- 
tling and  dying  to  bring  freedom  and  jus- 
tice to  their  homeland. 

Most  are  young  men,  barely  in  their 
twenties,  only  children  when  the  Somoza 
regime  was  toppled.  They  have  heard  of 
the  promises  of  1979 — of  freedom,  human 
rights — ^but  they've  known  only  tyranny, 
the  steadily  growing  stranglehold  of  the 
new  dictators  on  their  society.  They  have 
seen  their  freedoms  choked  off  one  by  one, 
their  farms  confiscated,  their  priests  har- 
assed. They  have  seen  arbitrary  arrests, 
beatings,  and  official  murder  become  the 
order  of  the  day.  They've  seen  other  young 
Nicaraguans  drafted  to  serve  under  Soviet 
and  Cuban  so-called  advisers,  pawns  in  their 
war  to  impose  a  foreign  tyranny  on  the 
American  mainland.  Yes,  these  Nicaraguans 
have  known  only  tyranny.  They  have  seen 
one  dictator  fall  only  to  be  replaced  by  nine 
Commandantes  who  are  far  worse,  and  they 
have  rebelled.  Their  hearts  demand  free- 
dom. In  the  spirit  of  the  American  freedom 
fighters  of  earlier  centuries,  they  are  fight- 
ing for  liberty,  they're  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence. 

There  are  now  well  over  15,000  Nicara- 
guan freedom  fighters — three  times  the 
number  that  overthrew  Somoza — operating 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  Nicaragua. 
They  would  not  have  survived  without  the 
friendship  and  help  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  For  7  years  now  the  freedom  fight- 
ers have  prevented  the  consolidation  of  to- 
tahtarian  power  in  Nicaragua.  For  now,  the 
billions  of  dollars  in  Soviet-bloc  military  aid 
pouring  into  Managua  have  been  aimed  pri- 
marily at  defeating  the  freedom  fighters  so 
that  later  they  may  attack  the  surrounding 
democracies. 

All  of  us  in  public  life  should  remember  it 
is  the  freedom  fighters — most  of  them  poor 
farmers  fighting  against  overwhelming  odds 
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in  the  jungles  of  Nicaragua — it  is  their  blood 
and  courage  that  have  stemmed  the  tide  of 
Communist  expansion  in  Central  America. 
Without  the  freedom  fighters,  the  Sandinis- 
tas never  would  have  signed  the  Guatemala 
accord,  and  there  would  be  no  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  to  reform.  Their  totalitarian 
grip  on  Nicaragua  would  only  grow  tighter 
and,  with  all  dissent  quashed  at  home,  the 
Sandinistas  would  soon  turn  their  attention 
to  their  neighbors.  The  huge  Sandinista 
military  machine,  equipped  and  staffed  by 
Cubans  and  Soviet-bloc  advisers,  would 
spread  its  shadow  across  all  of  Central 
America.  Their  proven  subversion  of  the 
surrounding  democracies,  only  temporarily 
slowed,  would  continue  apace.  In  fact,  even 
now,  in  the  middle  of  the  peace  process, 
with  all  world  opinion  focused  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas, they  still  continue  to  supply  weapons 
to  the  Communist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

We  will  not  just  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
watch  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  men  and 
their  families  turned  into  refugees.  No,  we 
want  to  see  that  nation  reconciled.  We 
want  to  see  the  freedom  fighters  able  to  go 
home  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  made  a  moral  commitment  to  these 
men;  it  cannot  just  walk  away.  Fve  made  a 
personal  commitment  to  them,  and  I  will 
not  walk  away.  They  are  fighting  in  the 
jungles  of  Nicaragua  not  only  for  their  own 
freedom  but  for  your  freedom  and  mine. 
And  I  make  a  solemn  vow:  As  long  as  there 
is  breath  in  this  body,  I  will  speak  and 
work,  strive  and  struggle,  for  the  cause  of 
the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters. 

But  continuing  aid  to  the  democratic  re- 
sistance is  not  only  a  moral  obligation,  it  is 
the  essential  guarantee  that  the  Sandinistas 
will  live  up  to  the  democratic  conditions  of 
the  Guatemala  accord  and  that  the  demo- 
cratic countries  of  the  Americas  will  be  safe 
from  Sandinista  subversion.  We  must  ask: 
Would  the  Sandinistas  have  signed  the 
accord  if  it  weren't  for  the  freedom  fight- 
ers? If  the  United  States  Congress  had 
voted  against  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 
last  year,  would  we  be  talking  about  demo- 
cratic reforms  in  Nicaragua  today?  The 
answer  is  clearly  no. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  request  and  fight 
for  a  $270  million  package  of  renewed  mili- 


tary and  humanitarian  assistance  for  the 
freedom  fighters  that  will  be  spread  over  an 
18-month  period.  The  renewed  assistance 
will  continue  until  the  Sandinistas,  negotiat- 
ing with  the  freedom  fighters,  conclude  an 
agreement  for  a  cease-fire  and  full  democ- 
racy is  established  in  Nicaragua.  Once  a 
cease-fire  is  fully  in  effect,  only  that  support 
necessary  to  maintain  the  freedom  fighters 
as  a  viable  force  will  be  delivered.  Then 
we — and  they — will  be  watching  to  see  how 
genuine  the  democratic  reforms  in  Nicara- 
gua are.  The  best  indicator  will  be  when 
the  freedom  fighters  are  allowed  to  contest 
power  politically  without  retribution  rather 
than  through  force  of  arms.  As  that  hap- 
pens, our  support  levels  to  the  resistance 
forces  will  decrease  proportionately,  and 
the  assistance  money  will  then  be  redirect- 
ed to  strengthening  the  democratic  process 
underway  in  Nicaragua. 

In  the  next  crucial  months,  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  Americas  will  have  to  be  ever 
vigilant.  We'll  have  to  be  steadfast  in  our 
insistence  that  democracy  is  the  only  guar- 
antee of  peace.  But  the  Americas  would  not 
have  come  this  far  without  the  courage, 
perseverance,  and  commitment  to  freedom 
that  I  spoke  of  earlier.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
freedom  will  prevail.  Jose  Marti,  the  great 
Cuban  apostle  of  freedom,  once  said: 
"There  are  two  sides  in  this  world:  On  one 
side  are  those  who  hate  liberty  because 
they  want  it  solely  for  themselves;  on  the 
other  are  those  who  love  liberty  for  one  and 
all." 

Liberty  for  one  and  all — that  might  be 
the  motto  of  this  organization.  During  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  this  building, 
the  Brazilian  statesman  Joaquim  Nabuco 
talked  of  the  special  destiny  of  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere  and  the  unique  purpose  of 
the  OAS:  "It  seems  evident  that  a  decree  of 
providence  made  the  western  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  appear  late  in  history  as  the  chosen 
land  for  a  great  renewal  of  mankind."  That 
is  the  solemn  trust  of  this  organization:  to 
keep  watch  over  this  chosen  land,  to  keep  it 
secure  from  alien  powers  and  colonial  des- 
potisms, so  that  man  may  renew  himself 
here  in  freedom. 

That  is  why  in  1979  this  organization,  and 
many  of  the  American  states  individually, 
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reached  out  to  the  Nicaraguan  people  and 
pledged  to  them  true  freedom  and  full 
human  rights.  Now  we  must  simply  hold  to 
that  promise,  just  as  we  hold  to  our  love  of 
Hberty,  not  for  the  few  but,  as  Jose  Marti 
said:  liberty,  for  one  and  for  all. 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  God  bless  you 
all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:15  p.m.  in 


the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  Building.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Roberto 
Leyton,  President  of  the  Permanent  Coun- 
cil, and  Joao  Clemente  Baena,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  The  address  was  broadcast  live  by 
Voice  of  America's  Spanish-speaking  sta- 
tions and  simultaneously  translated  into 
Spanish. 


Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to  Irving 
R.  Kaufman 
October  7,  1987 


The  President.  Judge,  Fm  only  going  to 
speak  for  a  moment  or  two  because  I  know 
there  aren*t  many  in  this  group  of  friends 
and  colleagues  who  need  to  be  reminded  of 
your  accomplishments.  But  I  do  think  it's 
important  to  formally  note  here  the  debt 
that  this  nation  owes  to  you  for  a  lifetime  of 
devoted  service. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  youVe  had  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  careers  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  American  judiciary.  Not  only  that, 
you  Ve  handled  some  of  the  most  important 
cases  of  our  times,  but  youVe  handled  them 
with  distinction  and  character.  And  it's  for 
this  that  history  will  remember  you;  and  for 
this,  today,  that  your  countrymen  thank 
you. 

For  example,  only  a  short  walk  from  here 
is  the  office  where  President  Eisenhower 
told  you  that  of  all  the  crises  in  his  own  life, 
and  he  specifically  mentioned  the  Norman- 
dy invasion,  he  had  never  felt  so  much 
public  pressure  as  he  did  during  the  inter- 
national campaign  to  thwart  the  course  of 
justice  in  the  Rosenberg  espionage  case.  But 
President  Eisenhower  also  told  you  that 
whenever  he  considered  weakening  or 
giving  in  to  that  political  pressure,  he 
thought  of  the  courage  that  you  had  shown 
during  the  trial  and  sentencing,  and  I  know 
he  told  you  he  took  inspiration  from  that. 
Judge  Kaufman,  keeping  a  judiciary  inde- 
pendent and  protecting  the  courts  from  po- 
litical pressures  is  both  noble  and  heroic 
work,   and   you   certainly   earned   both   of 


those  adjectives.  And  by  the  way,  it's  cer- 
tainly worth  noting  one  comment  you  made 
during  the  sentence  hearing,  you  said  then 
that  betraying  a  nation's  secrets  was  a  crime 
worse  than  murder.  Well,  sadly,  we've 
learned  in  recent  years  how  utterly  appro- 
priate and  far-seeing  those  words  were. 

You  have,  of  course,  been  at  the  center  of 
many  other  important  moments  in  recent 
judicial  history:  the  Appalachian  crime  trial, 
the  Taylor  v.  Board  of  Education  desegre- 
gation case,  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  and 
many  others.  And  during  all  of  these  pro- 
ceedings your  conduct  and  decisions 
showed  always  a  level  of  fairness  and  excel- 
lence that  was  frequently  remarked  upon 
by  court  observers  and,  yes,  sometimes 
even  by  the  contending  parties  themselves. 
It's  true  you  insisted  on  high  standards,  that 
you've  always  asked  the  best  of  those  who 
appeared  before  you  or  worked  with  you. 
But  then  you  had  a  right  to  make  such 
demands — ^because  you  made  even  greater 
demands  on  yourself. 

During  52  years,  you  have  faithfully  car- 
ried out  your  responsibility  to  do  justice  and 
have  compassion.  Serving  on  both  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  you 
have  demonstrated  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  bench.  When  you  obtained  senior 
status,  you  were  the  longest-serving  judge 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals  anywhere  in  the 
country.  But  your  willingness  to  go  even 
beyond  your  achievements  on  the  bench  is 
another    reason    for    our    gratitude    today. 
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Whether  it  was  jury  reform — a  committee 
that  you  headed  for  the  U.S.  Judicial  Con- 
ference and  whose  recommendations  you 
helped  move  through  the  Congress — or 
your  wide  and  varied  writings  for  legal  jour- 
nals and  popular  magazines  and  newspapers 
or  your  work  with — or  for  the  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration, you  have  been  a  friend,  advo- 
cate, and  popularizer  of  the  law. 

And  I  think  you  know  I  owe  you  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  here.  Judge,  one  of  my 
greatest  hopes  for  this  administration  was  a 
crackdown  on  organized  crime  of  historic 
proportions — a  full  declaration  of  war  that 
would  lead  to  not  just  occasional  tactical 
victories  against  the  mob  but  a  systematic 
strategic  approach  that  would  break  apart 
the  nationwide  syndicates  and,  once  and  for 
all,  take  this  terrible  blot  from  American 
history.  In  many  ways  now,  we  are  ap- 
proaching that  goal — ^we  have  set  in  place 
both  the  strategy  and  the  machinery  to  ac- 
complish this.  And  all  of  this  was  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  3  years  of  work  done  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  that  you  so  graciously  agreed  to 
chair.  I  won't  list  all  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Commission,  but  from  examining  the 
role  of  drugs  to  finances  to  new  emerging 
groups  to  the  legal  community,  the  Com- 
mission did  extraordinary  work — work  that 
is  routinely  and  frequently  quoted  now, 
whenever  organized  crime  is  discussed  in 
the  media  or  the  Government  or  the  acade- 
my [academia]. 

And  I  know  these  commissions  never  are 
easy  work.  They  suddenly  come  to  life  and 
have  to  achieve  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  there  are  plenty  of  startup  prob- 
lems. So,  Judge,  I  know  it  wasn't  easy  to 
push  along  the  bureaucracy,  some  of  whom 
weren't  so  happy  with  the  idea  of  the  Com- 
mission. And  I  know  you  had  your  moments 
of  frustration.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hope 
you  also  take  comfort  not  only  in  the  great 
contributions  of  the  Commission  but  in  the 
knowledge  that,  when  it  came  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy, you  gave  as  good  as  you  got. 
[Laughter]  In  fact,  I  heard  about  one  bu- 
reaucrat who,  when  he  stopped  trying  to 
get  in  the  way,  just  threw  up  his  hands  and 
said  that  if  we  really  wanted  to  eliminate 
organized  crime  in  America,  all  we  needed 
to    do    was    provide    you    with    the    home 


phone  numbers  of  the  major  mobsters. 
[Laughter] 

And  that's  what  it  comes  down  to.  Judge. 
I  don't  know  how  many  people  about 
whom  this  can  be  said.  But  the  truth  is  that 
in  your  career  you  took  on  the  mob,  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy,  and 
even  the  United  States  Government  bu- 
reaucracy, and  they,  not  you,  came  up 
second  best.  So,  we  salute  you  today,  not 
only  for  your  intellect  and  achievement  but 
for  your  courage  and  persistence  as  well. 
We  salute  you  for  your  unconditional  com- 
mitment to  a  cause  you  perceived  as 
worthy  of  such  selflessness  and  the  cause  of 
justice. 

Now,  I  know  you've  been  recommended 
by  two  prior  Attorneys  General  for  this 
medal,  and  I  know  Ed  Meese  has  been  en- 
thusiastically recommending  this  award  for 
the  past  2  years.  And  that's  why  I'm  espe- 
cially delighted  that  we  could  do  this  now 
and  have  this  ceremony  here  today  to 
honor  you  for  what  you've  done  for  the 
cause  of  justice,  for  the  law,  and  for  future 
generations  of  Americans.  So  now  let  me 
read  the  citation: 

Irving  Robert  Kaufman  became  an  assistant 
Federal  prosecutor  at  the  age  of  25.  More  than 
five  decades  later,  both  his  energy  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  rule  of  law  remain  utterly  unflagging. 
Assistant  Federal  prosecutor,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  United  States  Attorney  General,  District 
Court  judge,  judge  on  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  member  of 
countless  panels  and  commissions,  including  the 
leadership  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Or- 
ganized Crime — Judge  Kaufman  has  brought  to 
each  his  practical  skills,  his  zeal  for  justice,  and, 
again,  that  remarkable  energy.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished jurist  and  a  great  American. 

Judge  Kauftnan,  the  Medal  of  Freedom. 

Judge  Kaufman.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  And  congratulations 
and [applause]. 

Judge  Kaufman.  I  shall  only  take  a 
moment.  I  start  by  saying  that  I  should 
heed  the  advice  of  many  friends  and  that  is 
that  nothing  beats  no  speech.  [Laughter] 
And,  so,  with  that,  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I'm  very  grateful  to  you. 
You've  always  been  so  gracious  and,  of 
course,  I  know  you  always  will  be.  And  give 
my  best  to  your  dear  wife.  And,  of  course. 
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rm  honored  to  accept  this  Medal  of  Free- 
dom from  the  President  and  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Nation  I  have  served  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  I  suppose  Fve  been 
fortunate  to  have  served  with  some  very 
capable  Attorneys  General.  And  I  put 
among  the  leaders  of  those  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, Ed  Meese,  who  had  the  wisdom  to 
recommend  me — [laughter] — or  to  be  one 
of  those  who  recommended  me  for  the 
Medal.  [Laughter] 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  my 
country  as  an  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
ney, as  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime,  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  that  worked  for  10  years  to 
draft  14  volumes  on  juvenile  justice,  all  of 
which  were  adopted.  I  think  all  of  which — 
although  Pat  Wald  reminded  me  that 
maybe  we  only  got  13  through — [laugh- 
ter]— the  house  of  delegates  of  the  ABA. 
But  to  get  one  through  the  house  of  dele- 
gates is  an  achievement — and  to  serve  as  a 
Federal  judge  for  38  years.  The  only  thing 
that  was  omitted  was  I  was  a  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals — and,  also  no  easy 
task,  the  chief  judge  of  that  herd. 

Now,     this     represents     the     crowning 


moment  in  my  lifetime  of  devotion  to  law 
and  justice.  All  my  life,  I  have  sought  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  core  of  our  herit- 
age. As  embodied  in  our  Constitution,  our 
nation  is  one  of  laws — not  merely  men — 
and  that  is  the  genius  of  America.  The  Con- 
stitution is  our  beacon  and,  so  long  as  it 
guides  the  ship  of  state,  we  need  not  fear 
the  rocks  and  shoals.  And  to  that  end,  I 
have  dedicated  my  heart  and  soul.  And  I 
take  this  award  as  confirmation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen,  I 
have  helped  keep  the  beacon  burning.  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  accept  with 
pleasure. 

And  I  cannot  step  aside  without  also  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  to  my  dear  wife, 
Helen.  We  have  been  married  for  almost  52 
years.  And  on  our  50th  anniversary,  I  said 
that  she  really  is  deserving  of  the  Purple 
Heart.  [Laughter]  And  Fd  like  to  make  that 
award.  [Laughter]  Well,  at  this  time  I  would 
say,  I  think  with  this  award  to  me,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  push  for  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  her.  [Laughter]  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  President.  Thank  you, 
friends,  for  coming. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2  p.m.  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 

Production 

October  7,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  201(3)  of  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act 
of  1976  (10  U.S.C.  7422(c)),  I  wish  to  inform 
you  of  my  decision  to  extend  the  period  of 
maximum  efficient  rate  production  of  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  for  a  period  of 
three  years  from  April  5,  1988,  the  expira- 
tion of  the  currently  authorized  period  of 
production. 


I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
report  investigating  the  necessity  of  contin- 
ued production  of  the  reserves  as  required 
by  section  7422(cX2XB)  of  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976.  In 
light  of  the  findings  contained  in  that 
report,  I  hereby  certify  that  continued  pro- 
duction from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

Ronald  Reagan 
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Nomination  of  Three  Members  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science 
October  7,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  the  following  individuals 
to  be  members  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  July 
19,  1991: 

Raymond  J.  Petersen,  of  Connecticut.  He  would 
succeed  Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson.  Since  1969  Mr. 
Petersen  has  been  executive  vice  president  of 
Hearst  Magazines  and  publishing  director  of 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine.  Prior  to  this  he 
was  senior  vice  president  of  Hearst  Magazines, 
1967-1969.  Mr.  Petersen  served  in  the  United 
States  Army  during  World  War  II.  He  was  born 
May  9,  1919,  in  Orange,  NJ.  Mr.  Petersen  is 
married,  has  ten  children,  and  resides  in 
Greenwich,  CT. 

For  terms  expiring  July  19,  1992: 


Sally  Jo  Vasicko,  of  Indiana.  She  would  succeed 
John  E.  Juergensmeyer.  Since  1981  Ms.  Vasicko 
has  been  chairperson  and  professor  of  political 
science,  Ball  State  University.  Prior  to  this  she 
was  an  associate  professor  of  political  science, 
1978-1985.  Ms.  Vasicko  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Puget  Sound  (B.A.,  1965)  and 
Duke  University  (M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971).  Ms. 
Vasicko  was  born  January  3,  1943,  in  Long- 
view,  WA,  and  currently  resides  in  Muncie,  IN. 

Julia  Li  Wu,  of  California.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. Since  1969  Mrs.  Wu  has  been  the  head 
librarian  for  the  Virgil  Junior  High  School  in 
Los  Angeles,  CA.  Prior  to  this  she  worked  for 
the  Los  Angeles  County  public  libraries,  1962- 
1969.  Mrs.  Wu  graduated  from  National 
Taiwan  Normal  University  (B.A.,  1958),  Immac- 
ulate Heart  College  (M.A.,  1962),  and  Califor- 
nia State  University  (M.A.,  1975).  Mrs.  Wu  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Los 
Angeles,  CA. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Leadership  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the 
Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  Epidemic 
October  7,  1987 


The  President  today  accepted  with  deep 
regret  the  resignation  of  Dr.  W.  Eugene 
Mayberry  as  Chairman  and  a  member  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Human 
Immunodeficiency  Virus  Epidemic. 

Dr.  Mayberry  said:  "I  have  been  honored 
to  be  part  of  the  Commission  that  you  es- 
tablished to  bring  both  public  attention  and 
health  attention  to  the  issue  of  AIDS.  Your 
leadership  has  been  important  in  setting  a 
course  for  our  country  on  dealing  with  this 
health  problem."  The  President  said:  "I 
deeply  regret  that  Gene  Mayberry  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  AIDS  Commission.  He  brought  to  the 
Commission  a  well-respected  background  as 
the  head  of  one  of  the  world's  most  out- 


standing health  facilities." 

The  President  today  designated  Adm. 
James  D.  Watkins,  U.S.  Navy,  Ret.,  a  cur- 
rent member  of  the  Commission,  as  Chair- 
man. Admiral  Watkins  is  the  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  currently  directs 
the  National  Program  for  Personal  Excel- 
lence. 

"I  am  sure  that  Jim  Watkins  will  provide 
the  leadership  that  is  necessary  for  this 
commission  to  review  fully  all  aspects  of  the 
AIDS  epidemic,"  the  President  said.  The 
President  met  with  Admiral  Watkins  today 
to  discuss  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The 
Admiral  expressed  his  willingness  to  devote 
his  full  time  and  energies  in  leading  the 
Commission  to  complete  its  important  task. 
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Remarks  Following  Discussions  With  President  Kenneth  D.  Kaunda 
of  Zambia 
October  8,  1987 


President  Reagan.  Mr.  President,  it's  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  you  once  again 
to  the  White  House  and  to  the  United 
States.  President  Kaunda  is  a  senior  and 
highly  respected  statesman  of  Africa  and 
the  world.  As  chairman  of  the  frontline 
states,  his  counsel  is  especially  valuable  as 
we  work  together  for  peace  and  economic 
development  in  southern  Africa.  President 
Kaunda's  recent  election  for  a  second  term 
as  Chairman  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  attests  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he's  held  throughout  that  vast  continent. 

Our  talks  today  covered  the  full  range  of 
international  issues.  We  reaffirmed  our 
shared  determination  to  work  for  the  earli- 
est possible  end  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
and  its  replacement  by  a  truly  democratic 
government.  The  United  States  will  contin- 
ue to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  involving  the 
independence  of  Namibia  and  the  depar- 
ture of  all  foreign  forces  from  Angola.  I  told 
President  Kaunda  of  my  meetings  this  week 
with  President  Chissano  and  of  our  support 
for  his  efforts  to  work  for  peace  in  Mozam- 
bique. I  expressed  our  appreciation  for 
President  Kaunda's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
peace  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  North  Africa 
and  his  support  for  efforts  to  achieve  real 
arms  reduction  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  also,  we  reaffirmed  the  long  tradi- 
tion of  warm  and  productive  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Zambia  and 
the  other  states  of  southern  Africa  and  their 
efforts  to  expand  trade,  pursue  economic 
reform,  and  develop  their  transportation 
networks.  The  United  States  has  a  stake  in 
African  economic  progress.  We've  set  a  goal 
of  ending  the  hunger  that  now  plagues  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  and  to  do  this  by  the  year 
2000.  Accomplishing  this  will  require 
growth-oriented  reform  in  Africa  and  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  We  Americans 
are  ready  and  willing  to  do  our  part,  but 
setting  things  right  will  also  require  a  com- 


mitment for  tangible  reform  from  African 
governments. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
you.  President  Kaunda,  in  helping  to  build  a 
future  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom  for 
Africa  and  for  Zambia.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  as  our  guest,  and  we  wish  you  a 
pleasant  time  in  our  country  for  the  rest  of 
your  stay. 

President  Kaunda.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
once  again  thank  you,  your  government, 
and  the  people  for  receiving  my  delegation 
and  myself  so  well.  I  have  found  our  discus- 
sions particularly  useful.  I'm  taking  back  to 
Africa  a  message  of  hope  and  promise.  I'm 
taking  back  to  Africa  a  message  of  coopera- 
tion and  not  confrontation.  I'm  taking  back 
to  Africa  a  message  of  love  based  on  truth, 
social  justice,  and  fairplay  from  this  country. 

We  have  our  differences  of  approach,  but 
not  differences  of  principle.  This  is  impor- 
tant in  itself.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  I  report  back  to  the 
summit  of  the  OAU,  November  30  and  De- 
cember 1,  God  willing,  of  this  year,  it  will 
be  a  message  which  will  lend  more  to  coop- 
eration and  not  confrontation. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  thank  you  for 
the  exchange  of  views,  which  have  been 
very,  very  fruitful,  indeed,  and  have  helped 
me  a  lot  to  appreciate  the  stand  taken  by 
your  country  on  many  international  issues.  I 
can  only  end  by  saying  I  wish  you  God's 
blessings  as  you  come  to  the  end  of  the 
term  of  your  very  onerous  job.  I  must  once 
again  emphasize  our  gratitude  to  you  and 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  on  the  re- 
cently agreed,  new  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  nuclear  weapons  on  this  Earth. 
Again,  may  God  bless  you  and  guide  you. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  1:26  p.m. 
at  the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House. 
Earlier,  the  two  Presidents  met  in  the  Oval 
Office  and  then  had  lunch  in  the  Resi- 
dence. 
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Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork 
October  8,  1987 


Q.  Mr.  President,  51  Senators  now  oppose 
Judge  Bork.  He  can't  make  it.  He  can't 
make  it,  sir.  Fifty-one  Senators  have  an- 
nounced their  opposition. 

The  President.  He  has  a  decision  to  make. 
I  have  made  mine.  I  will  support  him  all 
the  way. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  see  him  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  President? 

The  President.  Fm  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  Would  you  accept  his  decision,  what- 
ever it  may  be? 

The  President.  Well,  obviously  Fd  have  to. 

Q. not  ready  to  give  up,  sir? 

Q.  Did  the  White  House  mess  up  in  cam- 
paigning for  him?  Did  you  do  enough  to 
campaign  for  him,  sir? 

The  President.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  give  up  in  the  face  of  a  lynch  mob. 

Q.  But  did  you  work  hard  enough?  Did 
your  team  work  hard  enough? 


Q.  They're  blaming  Howard  Baker  for 
this  defeat  on  Capitol  Hill,  Mr.  President. 

Q.  Is  Bork  coming  over  this  afternoon? 

Q.  It's  not  Mr.  Baker's  fault? 

Q.  The  conservatives  say  it  is  Mr.  Baker's 
fault. 

The  President.  I  don't  know  any  conserv- 
atives who  say  that.  I  think  it's  very  appar- 
ent whose  fault  it  is.  We  saw  that  in  the 
committee  hearings.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
same  individuals  who  were  participating  in 
that  had  much  the  same  attitude  toward  my 
nomination  of  Justice  Rehnquist. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  1:34  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House.  The 
final  series  of  questions  referred  to  Howard 
H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President. 
A  tape  was  not  available  for  verification  of 
the  content  of  this  exchange. 


Remarks  Announcing  the  Nominations  of  James  H.  Burnley  IV  To 
Be  Secretary  and  Mary  Ann  Weyforth  Dawson  To  Be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Transportation 
October  8,  1987 


The  President.  I'm  delighted  to  announce 
today  my  nominee  for  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  James  Burnley.  Jim  came 
to  Washington  in  1981,  where  he  first 
served  as  Director  of  VISTA  and  then  went 
to  the  Justice  Department  as  an  Associate 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  He  then  moved 
over  to  Transportation  where  he  served 
first  as  General  Counsel  and  then  Deputy 
Secretary.  Now,  obviously,  this  sort  of 
upward  mobility  represents  a  remarkable 
Washington  success  story.  In  just  a  few 
short  years,  Jim  has  moved  from  being  a 
prominent  North  Carolina  trial  lawyer  to  a 
United  States  Cabinet  nominee,  and  there's 
certainly  a  reason  for  this  success.  Jim's  had 
a  longtime  interest  in  and  solid  grasp  of 


public  policy. 

Since  his  days  in  the  Yale  University  Po- 
litical Union — where,  by  the  way,  he  re- 
minds me  he  had  to  listen  to  a  speech  from 
a  certain  newly  elected  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia— [laughter] — Jim  has  shown  not  just 
sound  political  instincts — he  also  belonged 
to  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  Union — 
but  a  desire  to  enter  public  service  and 
influence  our  national  life.  Add  to  his  grasp 
of  public  policy  his  personal  integrity  and 
easy  manner,  and  you  can  understand  how 
he  earned  his  reputation  as  both  a  sound 
policymaker  and  excellent  administrator. 

I'm  also  delighted  to  tell  you  today  that 
Mimi  Dawson  is  our  nominee  for  Deputy 
Secretary    of    Transportation.    Mimi,    too. 
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brings  considerable  experience  and  is  a  re- 
markable success  story.  She  worked  on  the 
Hill  for  11  years.  Before  leaving,  she 
worked  closely  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  which  as 
you  know  has  responsibility  for  transporta- 
tion. Since  1981  Mimi  has  been  a  member 
of  the  FCC,  where  she*s  been  a  leading 
expert  on  common  carrier  issues,  particular- 
ly deregulation  of  the  telecommunications 
marketplace,  including  the  economic  effect 
of  mergers  and  acquisitions.  And  Jim,  Fm 
sure  you  feel  fortunate,  as  do  I,  to  have  an 
individual  with  Mimi's  wide-ranging  back- 
ground and  solid  accomplishments  as 
second  in  command  at  DOT. 

I  know  that  Jim  and  Mimi  will  push 
ahead  even  further  on  such  critical  issues  as 
airline  safety,  privatization  of  public  trans- 
portation, space  commercialization  and  in- 
dustry, and  general  transportation  safety. 
And  that  list  represents  a  tall  order  for  both 
of  them.  But  with  the  continued  help  of  all 
of  you  here,  I  have  no  doubt  that  together 
we  will  prevail. 

Jim,  you're  on. 

Mr.  Rurnley.  Mr.  President,  Fm  deeply 
honored  by  your  decision  to  nominate  me 
to  serve  as  the  next  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  I  am  also  very  pleased  that  you 
will  simultaneously  be  submitting  Mimi 
Dawson's  nomination  to  replace  me  as 
Deputy  Secretary. 

The  only  constant  in  transportation  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  rate  of  very  rapid 
change.  Twenty  percent  of  our  gross  nation- 


al product  is  generated  by  transportation, 
and  our  expanding  economy  depends  on 
continuing  dynamic  growth  in  our  transpor- 
tation industries.  Thus,  even  with  the 
progress  that  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress have  made  in  the  last  6  years,  we  still 
face  many  transportation  challenges  in  this 
country.  We  have  a  very  strong  team  at  the 
Department  and  a  solid  foundation  as  a 
result  of  the  farsighted  leadership  of  your 
former  Secretaries,  Elizabeth  Dole  and 
Drew  Lewis.  And  Fm  looking  forward  to 
the  opportunity  to  consult  and  work  coop- 
eratively with  both  the  Congress  and  the 
transportation  community  to  ensure  the 
safest,  most  efficient  transportation  system 
possible. 

Ms.  Dawson.  Thank  you,  Jim.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say  how 
deeply  honored  I  have  been  over  the  last  6 
years  to  serve  you  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  We  have 
dealt  with  a  lot  of  very  difficult  issues  there, 
and  I  think  they  helped  me  to  be  able  to 
offer  to  Jim  Burnley  an  opportunity  to 
bring  him  a  great  deal  of  help  in  the  many 
serious,  challenging  issues  which  face  us  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  I  look 
forward  to  this  challenge,  and  Fll  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  many  of  you  and,  of 
course,  with  Members  of  Congress  and, 
most  of  all,  my  new  boss.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:02  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  to  a 
group  of  Department  of  Transportation  em- 
ployees. 


Nomination  of  James  H.  Burnley  IV  To  Be  Secretary  of 

Transportation 

October  8,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  James  H.  Burnley  IV  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. He  would  succeed  Elizabeth  Hanford 
Dole. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Burnley  has  been  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion.  Prior   to   this   he   served   as   General 


Counsel  at  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, 1983.  Mr.  Burnley  was  Associate 
Deputy  Attorney  General  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  1982-1983;  Director  of  the 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA) 
program,  1981-1982;  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Turner,  Enochs,  Foster,  Sparrow  & 
Burnley    in    Greensboro,    NC,    1975-1981; 
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and  an  associate  with  the  firm  of  Brooks, 
Pierce,  McLendon,  Humphrey  &  Leonard 
in  Greensboro,  1973-1975. 

Mr.  Burnley  graduated  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity (B.A.,  1970)  and  Harvard  Law  School 


(J.D.,  1973).  He  was  born  July  30,  1948,  in 
Greensboro,  NC.  Mr.  Burnley  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Falls 
Church,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Mary  Ann  Weyforth  Dawson  To  Be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Transportation 
October  8,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Mary  Ann  (Mimi)  Wey- 
forth Dawson  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Transportation  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. She  would  succeed  James  H. 
Burnley  IV. 

Since  1981  Commissioner  Dawson  has 
served  on  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Since  coming  to  the  Commis- 
sion, she  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
area  of  common  carrier,  an  interest  which 
was  recognized  with  her  appointment  to 
the  Federal  State  Joint  Board  convened  to 
oversee  changes  in  the  jurisdictional  separa- 
tions procedures.  She  has  served  as  Defense 
Commissioner  since  June  1,  1982.  Prior  to 
her  appointment  to  the  FCC,  Commissioner 
Dawson  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Senator 


Bob  Packwood,  1976-1981.  She  also  served 
Senator  Packwood  as  a  legislative  director, 
1975-1976,  and  press  secretary,  1973-1974. 
Commissioner  Dawson  also  worked  as  a  leg- 
islative assistant  in  the  offices  of  former 
Representatives  Richard  Ichord,  1973,  and 
James  Symington,  1969-1972.  She  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation, 
the  Corcoran  School  of  Art,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Center. 

Commissioner  Dawson  graduated  from 
Washington  University  (A.B.,  1966).  She  was 
born  on  August  31,  1944,  in  St.  Louis,  MO. 
Commissioner  Dawson  is  married,  has  one 
child,  and  currently  resides  in  Washington, 
DC. 


Proclamation  5723 — National  Down  Syndrome  Month,  1987 
October  8,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

National  Down  Syndrome  Month  affords 
all  Americans  an  opportunity  to  take  note 
of  the  progress  science  has  made  over  the 
past  two  decades  in  understanding  develop- 
mental disabilities,  especially  Down  Syn- 
drome. An  accumulation  of  new  research,  a 
body  of  knowledge  represented  by  thou- 
sands of  published  scientific  papers,  has 
meant  fresh  help  for  mentally  handicapped 
people  and  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
information  base  for  future  efforts.  One  of 


the  most  important  benefits  of  this  research 
is  that  people  everywhere  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly sensitive  to  the  achievements, 
needs,  and  potential  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

Our  society  is  stronger  and  healthier  be- 
cause a  new  situation  now  prevails  for  those 
in  our  midst  who  are  developmentally  dis- 
abled. Today,  people  with  Down  Syndrome 
often  take  part  in  special  education  classes 
within  mainstreamed  programs  in  schools, 
vocational  training,  and  living  arrangements 
that  promote  as  much  independence  as  pos- 
sible. In  addition,  parents  of  babies  with 
Down  Syndrome  are  receiving  the  educa- 
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tion  and  support  they  need  to  understand 
this  condition  and  to  plan  for  the  future  of 
their  children  with  new  confidence  and 
hope. 

These  strides  have  been  possible  thanks 
to  the  tireless  work  of  concerned  research- 
ers, parents'  groups,  physicians,  teachers, 
and  service  providers.  Private  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Down  Syndrome  Con- 
gress and  the  National  Down  Syndrome  So- 
ciety have  worked  in  concert  with  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Retardation,  and  other 
government  agencies  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  this  condition  and  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  those  with  Down  Syndrome. 

These  developments  are  brightening  the 
outlook  for  people  born  with  Down  Syn- 
drome. That  outlook  will  continue  to  bright- 
en the  more  we  acknowledge  that  all  of  us 
share  the  same  God-given  rights,  dignity, 
and  worth,  and  the  more  we  realize  that 
the  sanctity  of  every  human  life  is  both  a 
matter  of  principle  and  a  call  to  action.  As 
the  late  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  of  New 
York  said  so  eloquently: 

The  gift  of  life,  God's  special  gift,  is  no 
less  beautiful  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  illness  or  weakness,  hunger  or  pov- 
erty, mental  or  physical  handicaps, 
loneliness  or  old  age.  Indeed,  at  these 
times,  human  life  gains  extra  splendor 


as  it  requires  our  special  care,  concern, 
and  reverence.  It  is  in  and  through  the 
weakest  of  human  vessels  that  the  Lord 
continues  to  reveal  the  power  of  His 
love. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
84,  has  designated  the  month  of  October 
1987  as  "National  Down  Syndrome  Month" 
and  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
month. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  October 
1987  as  National  Down  Syndrome  Month.  I 
invite  all  concerned  citizens,  agencies,  and 
organizations  to  unite  during  October  with 
appropriate  observances  and  activities  di- 
rected toward  assisting  affected  individuals 
and  their  families  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  the 
blessings  of  life. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:08  a.m.,  October  9,  1987] 


Proclamation  5724— National  Job  Skills  Week,  1987 
October  8,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

America's  remarkable  ability  to  create 
new  jobs  attests  to  the  ingenuity  and  vitali- 
ty of  our  people  and  to  the  fundamental 
strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  free 
market  economy.  More  Americans  are 
working  now  than  ever,  and  millions  of  new 
jobs  are  being  created  each  year,  including 
many  by  small  business.  Our  observance  of 
National  Job  Skills  Week  reminds  us  that 
training  for  new  job  skills  is  of  critical  im- 


portance to  our  economy  and  to  our  entire 
society. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Workforce 
2000  study  indicates  a  continuing  vital  need 
for  job  skills  training.  Trends  suggest  that 
the  rate  of  labor  force  growth  will  diminish 
significantly  and  that  the  pool  of  workers, 
particularly  at  the  entry  level,  will  be  small- 
er. This  situation  may  afford  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  people  from  groups  that  histori- 
cally have  not  entered  the  labor  market.  It 
challenges  schools,  business,  community- 
based  organizations,  and  government  at  all 
levels — Federal,  State,  and  local — to  contin- 
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ue  to  train  people  in  the  skills  they  will 
need  to  find  and  keep  good  jobs  as  the 
requirements  of  the  workplace  change.  And 
it  reminds  us  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
implications  of  changes  underway  in  the 
nature  of  the  workplace  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  work  force. 

To  focus  national  attention  on  job  train- 
ing's role  in  maintaining  a  competitive 
work  force,  the  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  72,  has  designated  the  week  of 
October  11  through  October  17,  1987,  as 
"National  Job  Skills  Week"  and  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  this  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  October  11 
through  October  17,  1987,  as  National  Job 
Skills  Week,  and  I  urge  all  Americans  and 
interested  groups  to  observe  this  week  with 
appropriate  programs  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:09  a.m.,  October  9,  1987] 


Proclamation  5725— National  School  Lunch  Week,  1987 
October  8,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  was 
founded  41  years  ago.  Through  it  the  Fed- 
eral government  works  with  State  govern- 
ments and  local  communities  to  provide 
food  assistance  each  day  for  more  than  20 
million  students  in  90,000  schools.  During 
National  School  Lunch  Week  the  American 
people  take  time  to  salute  this  program  and 
the  hardworking  citizens  whose  participa- 
tion makes  it  so  effective. 

This  successful  program  is  constantly  im- 
proving. For  instance,  food  service  manag- 
ers have  reached  out  to  the  community  to 
involve  parents  and  have  promoted  good 
management  practices.  Many  school  cafete- 
rias offer  new  choices  such  as  salad  bars  to 
make  the  lunch  period  more  enjoyable  for 
students.  The  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram represents  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
parents,  teachers,  community  leaders,  and 
food  service  specialists  in  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents of  our  Nation,  and  that  is  good  reason 
for  all  of  us  to  celebrate. 


By  joint  resolution  approved  October  9, 
1962,  the  Congress  designated  the  week  be- 
ginning on  the  second  Sunday  of  October  in 
each  year  as  "National  School  Lunch  Week" 
and  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of 
that  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 11,  1987,  as  National  School  Lunch 
Week,  and  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  give 
special  and  deserved  recognition  to  those 
people  at  the  State  and  local  level  whose 
dedication  and  innovation  contribute  so 
much  to  the  success  of  the  school  lunch 
program. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:10  a.m.,  October  9,  1987] 
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Proclamation  5726— National  Farm-City  Week,  1987 
October  8,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

For  the  past  33  years  during  Thanksgiv- 
ing week,  the  American  people  have  ob- 
served National  Farm-City  Week  to  express 
gratitude  for  the  bounty  with  which  God 
has  blessed  our  land  and  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  the  farmers,  rural  towns- 
people, and  city  residents  who  make  our 
Nation's  agricultural  production  and  distri- 
bution system  so  successful.  Truly  this  coop- 
eration between  rural  and  city  dwellers  for 
mutual  benefit  helps  ensure  our  country's 
well-being. 

America's  farmers  have  provided  food 
and  fiber  to  sustain  our  people  throughout 
decade  after  decade  of  progress.  Farmers' 
productivity  has  increased  steadily,  thanks 
largely  to  their  initiative  in  supporting  and 
adopting  the  methods  and  materials  devel- 
oped by  scientific  research.  Yield  per  acre 
has  grown  tremendously,  with  the  result 
that  American  farmers  are  able  not  only  to 
meet  the  Nation's  basic  needs  for  foodstuffs, 
but  also  to  produce  agricultural  goods  for 
export  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  specialty 
markets  here  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world. 

American  agriculture,  and  the  many  serv- 


ice industries  that  depend  upon  it  in  cities 
and  towns  and  along  all  the  routes  in  be- 
tween, is  a  story  of  extraordinary  labor  cre- 
ating extraordinary  abundance.  At  this  time 
of  year,  it  is  only  fitting  that  all  Americans 
should  offer  some  special  sign  of  thanks  to 
those  who  grow,  harvest,  and  bring  to  our 
Nation's  tables  the  fruits  of  sun,  seed,  and 
soil. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  November 
20  through  November  26,  1987,  as  National 
Farm-City  Week.  I  call  upon  all  Americans, 
in  rural  areas  and  cities  alike,  to  join  in 
recognizing  the  accomplishments  of  our 
productive  farmers  and  of  our  urban  resi- 
dents, who  cooperate  to  create  abundance, 
wealth,  and  strength  for  our  Nation. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  him- 
dred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:11  a.m.,  October  9,  1987] 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  Arms  Sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
October  8,  1987 


The  administration  is  making  advance  no- 
tifications to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  four  separate  arms  sale  cases 
for  Saudi  Arabia.  The  sales  are  12  F-15C/D 
aircraft  to  be  delivered  on  a  one-for-one 
basis  to  replace  losses  of  aircraft  sold  under 
previous  agreements,  93  artillery  ammuni- 
tion carriers,  and  upgrade  and  moderniza- 


tion packages  to  keep  Saudi  Arabian  F-15's 
and  M-60  tanks  at  an  adequate  level  of  op- 
erating effectiveness  compatible  with  U.S. 
equipment  of  the  same  model. 

Today's  advance  notifications  inform  Con- 
gress that  these  sales  are  under  consider- 
ation and  initiate  a  20-day  period  of  addi- 
tional consultations  and  discussions.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  20-day  period,  the  admin- 
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istration  will  formally  notify  Congress  of  the 
systems  it  plans  to  offer  for  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Having  taken  the  situation  in  the  region 
into  account  and  after  extensive  consulta- 
tions with  Congress,  the  President  at  this 
time  has  decided  to  withhold  notification  of 
a  proposed  sale  of  Maverick  air-to-ground 
missiles.  The  administration  will  keep  the 
issue  of  Saudi  need  for  Maverick  missiles 
under  very  close  review  in  the  light  of 
threats  to  Saudi  security  and  will  maintain 
close  contact  with  Congress.  The  President 
has  personally  assured  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment that  in  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
the  United  States  would  provide  Mavericks 
from  American  stocks  with  appropriate  no- 
tifications to  the  Congress. 

These  sales  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
U.S.  strategy  of  protecting  U.S.  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  our  friends  in  the  Gulf 
region,  through  security  cooperation.  The 
sales  support  Saudi  Arabia's  legitimate  de- 


fense needs  at  a  time  of  heightened  threat 
to  Saudi  and  U.S.  military  and  economic 
interests  in  the  Gulf.  They  follow  other  sales 
to  Saudi  Arabia  approved  earlier  this  year 
of  armed  helicopters,  electronic  counter- 
measures  systems,  and  Bradley  fighting  ve- 
hicles. They  do  not  upset  the  basic  military 
balance  in  the  Middle  East. 

However,  they  come  at  a  time  when 
there  is  greater  demand  placed  upon  Saudi 
Arabian  Armed  Forces  and  at  a  point  of 
unprecedented  U.S.-Saudi  security  coopera- 
tion. If  we  fail  to  meet  these  legitimate 
needs,  our  willingness  to  support  friends — 
who  are  in  need  and  who  are  helping  us  in 
the  face  of  very  real  threats — ^will  come 
under  serious  question  in  the  Gulf  and  else- 
where around  the  world.  The  administra- 
tion has  made  a  detailed  case  for  these  sales 
during  extensive  consultations  with  the 
Congress  over  a  period  of  5  weeks  prior  to 
the  advance  notifications.  The  administra- 
tion will  continue  to  consult  on  the  overall 
situation  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the  arms  sales. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  a  Report  on  Federal 
Employee  Travel  Expenses 
October  9,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  515(b)  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1987, 
P.L.  100-71,  I  herewith  transmit  a  report 
specifying  my  determination  of  the  uniform 
percentage  necessary  to  reduce  outlays  for 
travel,   transportation,   and   subsistence   by 


$18  million  government- wide  in  Fiscal  Year 
1987.  Federal  agencies  have  been  instruct- 
ed to  make  the  required  reductions. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
October  9,  1987. 


Nomination  of  Dianne  E.  Ingels  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 
October  9,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Dianne  E.  Ingels  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  a 
term    expiring    September    7,    1988.    She 


would  succeed  Charles  A.  Doolittle,  Jr. 

Since  1977  Mrs.  Ingels  has  been  president 
of  Dianne  Ingels  and  Associates  and,  since 
1985,  president  of  the  York  Co.  in  Denver, 
CO.    Previously,    she    was    president    and 
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broker  at  the  Ingels  Co.,  1976-1977; 
member  and  then  chairman  of  the  Colora- 
do Springs  Urban  Renewal  Commission, 
1972-1976;  and  partner  with  Smartt-Ingels 
&  Associates,  1968-1975. 


Mrs.  Ingels  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Colorado  (B.S.,  1963)  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity (M.S.,  1964).  She  was  born  August  8, 
1941,  in  Denver,  CO,  where  she  currently 
resides. 


Proclamation  5727 — ^Termination  of  Import  Relief  on  Certain 
Heavyweight  Motorcycles 
October  9,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  In  Proclamation  5050  of  April  15,  1983 
(48  FR  16639),  pursuant  to  section  202(bXl) 
and  (c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed (Act)  (19  U.S.C.  2252(bXl)  and  (c)),  I  pro- 
claimed import  relief  with  respect  to  heavy- 
weight motorcycles  having  engines  with  a 
total  displacement  over  700  cubic  centime- 
ters, provided  for  in  item  692.50  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSUS) 
(19  U.S.C.  1202).  This  relief  took  the  form 
of  a  tariff  increase  implemented  through 
tariff-rate  quotas  and  the  suspension  of  pref- 
erential tariff  treatment  under  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  (GSP)  for  such 
heavyweight  motorcycles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
during  the  period  April  16,  1983,  through 
April  15,  1988. 

2.  On  June  19,  1987,  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  (USITC) 
reported  to  me  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion (Inv.  No.  TA-203-17)  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(iX2)-(5)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2253(iX2H5))  with  respect  to  the  early  ter- 
mination of  the  heavyweight  motorcycles 
import  relief  as  requested  by  petitioner 
Harley-Davidson,  Inc.  The  USITC  advised 
that  the  early  termination  of  the  import 
relief  would  have  no  significant  economic 
effect  on  the  domestic  industry  producing 
heavyweight  motorcycles. 

3.  Accordingly,  pursuant  to  section 
203(hX4)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2253(hX4)), 
after  taking  into  account  the  advice  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  the 
USITC,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 


the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  have  determined 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  termi- 
nate the  import  relief  in  effect  with  respect 
to  the  articles  concerned.  I  have  further 
determined  that  it  is  appropriate  to  termi- 
nate the  suspension  of  GSP  treatment  for 
such  articles  required  by  section  503(cX2)  of 
the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2463(cX2))  during  the 
period  of  effectiveness  of  the  import  relief. 
Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  sections  203,  503,  and  604 
of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2253,  2463,  and  2483), 
do  proclaim  that — 

(1)  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
(61  Stat.  (pt.  5)  A58;  8  UST  (pt.  2)  1986)  is 
modified  to  conform  to  the  actions  taken  in 
this  Proclamation. 

(2)  Subpart  A,  part  2  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  TSUS  is  modified  by  striking  out  head- 
note  9  to  such  subpart  and  item  924.20. 

(3)  In  order  to  restore  GSP  treatment  for 
the  motorcycles  subject  to  import  rehef, 
part  6B  of  schedule  6  of  the  TSUS  is  modi- 
fied by  inserting  in  the  Rates  of  Duty  Spe- 
cial column  for  TSUS  item  692.52  the 
symbol  "A"  immediately  before  the  symbol 
"E"  in  parentheses. 

(4Xa)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Procla- 
mation shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  and  after  the 
third  day  following  the  date  of  publication 
of  this  Proclamation  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  this  Proclamation 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  articles 
both  (1)  imported  on  or  after  January  1, 
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1976,  and  (2)  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  on  and  after 
the  third  day  following  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  this  Proclamation  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  9th  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 


eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:33  p.m.,  October  9,  1987] 


Statement  on  the  Supreme  Court  Nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork 
October  9,  1987 


I  am  pleased  by  Judge  Bork's  decision  to 
go  forward  with  his  nomination  for  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Over  the  last  few  weeks, 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  Judge  Bork.  His  opponents  mounted 
an  attack  based  on  innuendos,  mistruths, 
and  distortions  to  shield  Bob  Bork's  real 
record  of  integrity,  decency,  fairness,  and, 
above  all,  judicial  restraint. 

Our  efforts  will  be  focused  on  setting  the 
record  straight  with  the  American  people. 
It  is  time  to  remove  the  special  interests 


from  the  judicial  selection  process.  It  is  time 
to  stop  those  who  are  determined  to  politi- 
cize the  judiciary  and  try  to  accomplish 
through  the  courts  what  they  cannot  ac- 
complish through  the  legislature. 

The  American  people  want  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  who  interprets  the  law,  not 
makes  it,  who  is  concerned  about  victim's 
rights,  not  just  the  rights  of  criminals.  The 
time  is  now  to  set  the  record  straight  and  to 
be  accountable  to  the  people,  not  the  spe- 
cial interests. 


Remarks  to  Supporters  of  Supreme  Court  Nominee  Robert  H.  Bork 
October  9,  1987 


Audience.  We  want  Bork!  We  want  Bork! 

The  President  I  just  want  to  thank  you  all 
and  tell  you  that  Judge  Bork,  if  you  don't 
know  already,  has  made  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  going  to  remain  as  the 
appointee.  So,  I'm  just  going  to  say  to  you 
that  we  are  going  to  fight  on  for  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  and  we'll  stay  in  the  fight 


and  see  that  we  get  our  story  told.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Audience.   Four  more  years!  Four  more 
years!  Four  more  years! 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:39  p.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
October  9,  1987 


Nancy  and  I  were  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  death  this  morning  of  our  friend.  Am- 
bassador Clare  Boothe  Luce.  Born  into  a 
relatively  humble  home  and  given  only  a 


limited  formal  education,  Mrs.  Luce  built  a 
life  and  career  that  made  her  a  legend: 
editor  of  Vanity  Fair;  playwright  of  Broad- 
way    hits,     including     the     classic     "The 
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Women";  author  of  countless  books  and  ar- 
ticles; war  correspondent  for  Life  magazine; 
Congresswoman;  Ambassador;  wife  of 
Henry  Luce,  founder  of  Time  magazine  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  preeminent  journalists; 
and,  of  course,  a  woman  who  was  constantly 
expanding  the  boundaries  of  what  a  woman 
could  do.  As  Wilfrid  Sheed  wrote  about 
Mrs.  Luce's  career:  "It  was  brand-new  terri- 
tory, outside  the  tiny  compound  where 
women  lived  in  those  days.  Clare  was  a  pio- 
neer not  just  during  office  hours  but  every 
breathing  minute.  ..." 


Nancy  and  I  knew  Mrs.  Luce  as  a  woman 
of  generosity,  charm,  forcefulness,  and — a 
point  not  always  noted — gentleness.  Her 
Roman  Catholic  faith  was  central  to  her  life 
and  thought.  And  always,  there  was  her 
concern  for  the  Nation.  Near  the  end  of  her 
life,  Mrs.  Luce  moved  from  her  retirement 
home  in  Hawaii  to  Washington  in  order  to 
be  at  the  center  of  things,  as  she  had  been 
for  so  many  decades.  It  is  fitting  that  she 
died  here  in  the  Capital  of  the  Republic  she 
so  loved.  We  will  miss  her,  so  will  America. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Luncheon  for  Members  of  the  Volunteer 
International  Council  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
October  9,  1987 


Thank  you  all  very  much.  And  Director 
Wick  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  good  after- 
noon. And  since  I  had  just  discovered  that  3 
days  with  pears — [laughter] — I  was  all  set 
for  a  joke  about  what  should  be  for  dessert 
and  now,  Charlie,  you Ve  already  communi- 
cated. [Laughter] 

You  dropped  a  name  here  of  Margaret 
Thatcher,  so  maybe  I  can  substitute  some- 
thing that's  even  better.  In  our  economic 
summits,  where  we  all  meet  around  a  table, 
seven  trading  partner  nations,  and  so 
forth — sometime  back  when  the  summit 
was  in  England,  which  meant  that  Margaret 
Thatcher  was  presiding,  one  of  the  seven  at 
the  table  got  a  little  out  of  line,  I  thought, 
and  attacked  her  that  she  wasn't  being 
properly  democratic  in  conducting  the 
meeting  and  so  forth.  And  I'm  not  going  to 
name  which  country's  representative  it  was. 
I  don't  want  to  embarrass  him,  but  he  really 
soimded  off.  And  when  the  meeting  was 
over,  I  fell  in  step  beside  her,  going  down 
the  corridor.  And  I  said,  "Margaret,  he  had 
no  right  to  talk  to  you  like  that.  He  was 
really  out  of  line."  Brace  yourself,  fellas.  She 
said,  "Oh,  women  know  when  men  are 
being  childish."  [Laughter] 

Well,  Nancy  and  I  welcome  you  to  the 
White  House.  Now  that  we've  finished  our 
luncheon,  I'd  like  to  make  a  few  remarks — 
but  don't  worry,  I'll  keep  it  short.  I've  been 


trying  to  follow  a  joke  that  I've  known  for 
years.  It's  a  story  about  ancient  Rome  and 
how  one  day,  on  a  weekend  afternoon 
when  the  little  group  of  prisoners  were 
huddled  down  in  the  sand  in  the  Colosseum 
and  the  hungry  lions  were  turned  loose  on 
them  and  came  charging,  roaring  at  them 
in  front  of  the  crowd,  one  of  them  stood  up, 
faced  the  lions  and  said  a  few  quiet  words. 
And  the  lions  just  laid  down.  Well,  the 
crowd  was  infuriated,  and  Caesar  sent  for 
the  man;  said,  "What  did  you  say  to  them 
that  made  them  act  like  that?"  He  said,  "I 
just  told  them  that  after  they  ate,  there'd 
be  speeches."  [Laughter] 

Well,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you — Charlie 
Wick,  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency — ^for  initiating  this  international 
council.  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for 
coming  here  and  giving  members  of  our 
administration  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  directly.  And  if  I  may,  I'd  like  to  devote 
my  own  time  to  a  brief  discussion  of  eco- 
nomics. 

This  month,  October  1987,  the  American 
economic  expansion  that  began  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1982  enters  its  59th  con- 
secutive month.  Fifty-nine  months — that 
makes  this  the  longest  peacetime  expansion 
in  the  postwar  era.  We've  seen  the  creation 
of  more  than  ISVz  million  new  jobs.  Infla- 
tion and  interest  rates  are  down.  Productiv- 
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ity  is  up.  Investment  is  up.  Indeed,  from  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1982  through  the  end  of 
1986,  U.S.  gross  private  domestic  invest- 
ment rose  more  than  54  percent  in  real 
terms.  New  business  incorporations  have  in- 
creased by  about  one-third.  And  all  around 
us  we  see  a  riot  of  new  technology.  The 
poverty  and  unemployment  rates  are  down. 
Virtually  all  groups  of  Americans  have  ben- 
efited from  the  expansion,  but  black  Ameri- 
cans have  made  especially  striking  gains,  as 
black  employment  has  gone  up  twice  as  fast 
as  that  of  whites.  Indeed,  economics  colum- 
nist Warren  Brookes  has  written  that  this 
expansion  has  represented,  and  I  quote: 
"the  best  5  economic  years  in  black  histo- 
ry." 

Well,  now,  in  a  moment  Fd  like  to  turn  to 
the  connection  between  this  American  ex- 
pansion and  the  global  economy.  But  first, 
it's  important  to  understand  the  causes  of 
America's  success.  Indeed,  it's  important  to 
understand  what  have  not  been  the  causes 
of  our  success.  For  example,  some  have  al- 
leged that  this  expansion  has  been  fueled 
exclusively  by  some  sort  of  binge  of  con- 
sumer spending.  Well,  that's  untrue.  From 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1982  through  the  end 
of  1986,  total  outlays  on  personal  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  rose  only  about  19 
percent — far  less  than  the  rise  in  invest- 
ment that  I  just  quoted. 

Perhaps  the  most  widespread  misconcep- 
tion holds  that  American  growth  has  been 
impelled  primarily  by  the  Federal  budget 
deficits.  Yes,  the  deficits  are  large,  and  our 
administration  has  been  working  to  reduce 
them.  And  it  now  appears  that  the  Federal 
deficits  are  on  a  downward  path.  The  defi- 
cit for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1st,  will  be  30-percent  less  than  it  was 
in  1986,  the  previous  year.  But  throughout 
this  expansion — indeed,  throughout  much  of 
the  eighties — government  debt  and  deficit 
ratios  in  the  United  States  have  been  lower 
than  or  equal  to  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  aver- 
age. Permit  me  to  repeat  that:  Government 
debt  and  deficit  ratios  have  been,  and 
remain,  lower  than  the  OECD  average. 

No,  the  underlying  reason  for  our  expan- 
sion, the  true  reason,  is  simply  this:  The 
United  States  has  become  a  better  place  to 
do  business.  Our  administration  cut  regula- 


tions, supported  a  sound  monetary  policy, 
held  back  the  growth  of  government  spend- 
ing, and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  cut 
tax  rates.  And  as  we  did  so,  the  return  on 
investment  went  up.  And  overall,  the 
American  marketplace  became  freer,  more 
energetic,  more  open  to  innovation  and  to 
the  future  itself. 

Now,  for  me  personally,  I  suppose  the 
most  gratifying  aspect  of  all  of  this  is  the 
effect  on  our  young  people.  In  the  words  of 
author  George  Gilder:  "Opportunities 
summon  initiatives."  He  said:  "Initiatives 
develop  character  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, a  feeling  of  optimism.  The  future 
looks  more  open  and  promising  to  young 
people  than  it  did  before,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  more  open  and  promising." 

Well,  moving  from  the  United  States  to 
the  global  economy,  we  understand  that 
every  aspect  of  the  American  experience 
cannot  be  directly  transferred  to  other  na- 
tions and  regions.  Other  geographies,  other 
cultures,  other  patterns  of  thought — all 
these  must  be  respected.  Indeed,  all  these 
contribute  to  a  diversity  in  the  world  that 
we  Americans  believe  should  be  cherished, 
not  undermined.  Yet  we  believe  that  cer- 
tain fundamental  elements  of  our  experi- 
ence are  valid  for  the  rest  of  the  world — the 
elements  of  democracy  and  economic  free- 
dom. Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  world  of  the 
future  can  be  just  that — a  world  of  liberty,  a 
world  in  which  human  rights  are  respected 
in  the  political  and  economic  spheres  alike. 
And  I  would  submit  that  during  these  past 
6y2  years  of  our  administration,  this  world 
of  the  future  has  already  begun  to  take 
shape. 

Economic  growth  along  the  Pacific  rim 
has  been  little  short  of  incredible.  There's 
been  a  victory  for  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines. And  more  recently,  a  second  victory 
for  democracy  in  South  Korea,  where  a 
free-market  economy  is  already  established 
and  flourishing.  In  Latin  America,  nation 
after  nation  has  turned  to  democracy,  nine 
nations  in  all  becoming  democracies  since 
1979.  In  the  words  of  President  Sarney  of 
Brazil:  "Latin  America's  extraordinary 
effort  to  create  a  democratic  order  is  the 
most  stunning  and  moving  political  fact  of 
recent  years."  Low-tax,  high-growth  policies 
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have  spread  throughout  the  Third  World, 
with  countries  from  Botswana  to  Egypt  to 
Thailand  cutting  their  tax  rates.  Even  China 
is  experimenting  with  the  granting  of  wider 
economic  freedoms. 

Here  in  North  America,  recent  develop- 
ments hold  particular  hope  for  the  future. 
This  week  the  Institutional  Revolutionary 
Party  in  Mexico  chose  Carlos  Salinas,  a 
forward-looking  economist,  as  its  next  can- 
didate for  President.  And  the  United  States 
and  Canada  took  the  first  important  steps 
toward  an  historic  free  trade  agreement,  an 
agreement  that  could  make  our  two  nations 
the  largest  free  trade  area  in  the  world  as 
an  example  for  all  the  globe. 

As  I  said,  the  global  economy  of  increas- 
ing freedom  and  economic  growth  is  al- 
ready coming,  it's  already  being  built.  The 
Communist  nations  know  this  as  well  as  we 
do.  They  know,  therefore,  that  they  face  a 
choice:  They  must  either  join  the  new 
world  system  or  they  will  become  obsolete. 
It's  a  decision  they  must  make  for  them- 
selves. For  our  part,  we  can  only  wait  and 
hope. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  keep  on  build- 
ing— ^building,  here  in  the  United  States 
upon  our  historic,  59-month  expansion; 
building,  in  each  of  your  countries,  upon 
much  that  you Ve  already  accomplished. 
And  we  can  remain  faithful  to  this  truth: 
Freedom — freedom,  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic, represents  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion for  genuine  peace  and  economic 
growth.  Where  there  is  oppression,  there  is 
stagnation — economic  stagnation — and  the 
underlying  stagnation  of  the  human  heart 
and  mind.  But  where  there's  freedom, 
there  is  vitality. 

I  know  I've  come  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
marks that  I  wanted  to  give  to  you  here, 
but  you  are  epitomizing  something  that  has 
long  been  a  creed  of  mine.  And  that  is  that 
we're  only  in  trouble  when  we're  talking 
about  each  other,  instead  of  talking  to  each 
other.  And  that  has  come  together  in  this 
room.  It  doesn't  happen  too  many  places  in 
the  world,  or  too  often.  But  all  of  those  of 
you,  Charlie,  and  all  of  you  who've  had  a 
part  in  this,  I  think,  can  be  very  proud  of 
this  great  accomplishment. 

I  just  want  to  add  two  more  things.  When 
I  spoke  about  us  lifting  regulations  and  so 


forth  to  help  the  economy  and  all — I've 
always  believed  that  there's  nothing  gov- 
ernment can  do  as  well,  other  than  a  cer- 
tain few  things  like  national  security,  as  the 
private  sector  can  do  if  government  gets 
out  of  its  way  and  sets  it  free  to  do  it. 

I  remember  one  of  my  first  experiences 
with  government  was  as  an  adjutant  for  an 
Army  Air  Corps  base  in  World  War  II. 
There  was  a  warehouse  filled  with  files,  and 
the  files  containing  documents  and  records 
and  so  forth — ^but  which  upon  going  at 
them  you  recognized  that  they  were  of  no 
historical  value.  And  they  were  totally  use- 
less, their  time  had  passed  them  by.  So,  we 
started  a  message  in  the  usual  military  style 
of  sending  a  message,  endorsing  it  up  to  the 
next  in  command,  asking  permission  to  de- 
stroy those  papers  so  we  could  make  use  of 
the  files  for  current  documents.  And  then 
the  next  echelon — they  endorsed  it  up  and 
up  and  up,  and  finally  to  the  top  command. 
And  then  back  down  through  the  channel  it 
came,  and  the  answer  was  yes.  We  could 
destroy  those  papers  providing  we  made 
copies  of  each  and  every  one.  [Laughter] 

The  other  one  is  when  I  was  mentioning 
taxes.  I'm  getting  assailed  right  now.  I 
should  make  this  speech  to  the  Congress — 
[laughter] — about  some  who  just  seem  to  be 
dying,  they  think  that  our  deficit  and  every- 
thing is  caused  by  our  tax  cuts.  Just  be- 
tween you  and  me — and  I  wish  they'd  find 
it  out — ever  since  we  started  cutting  the 
taxes  in  our  administration,  the  tax  reve- 
nues for  the  government  have  gone  steadily 
up.  Once  you  gave  people  an  incentive  to 
earn  more  money  by  saying  that  you 
weren't  going  to  take  half  or  more  of  it 
away  from  them,  they  went  out  and  earned 
more  money.  And,  so,  we're  going  to  try  to 
make  them  understand  that,  and  that  would 
be  a  help  in  cutting  our  deficit,  too.  So,  I 
would  welcome  another  tax  cut  any  time. 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  God  bless  all  of 
you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:20  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  a  comment 
by  Charles  Z.  Wick,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  and  Chairman 
of  the  Volunteer  International  Council.  The 
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Council  was  formed  to  examine  overseas     fairs  and  ways  the  United  States  could  im- 
perceptions  of  U.S.  leadership  in  world  af-     prove  its  image  abroad. 


Memorandum  on  the  Federal  Drug  Testing  Program 
October  9,  1987 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies 

Subject:  Drug  Testing  Plan 

As  you  know,  ending  illegal  drug  use  is 
one  of  the  most  important  goals  we  must 
work  together  to  achieve.  For  that  reason,  I 
signed  an  Executive  Order  on  September 
15,  1986,  directing  each  Executive  branch 
department  and  agency  to  develop  a  plan 
that  provides  for  drug  education,  counseling 
and  rehabilitation,  as  well  as  a  testing  pro- 
gram to  identify  drug  use  by  Federal  work- 
ers in  sensitive  positions. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  strong  determina- 
tion shown  at  the  National  Drug  Policy 
Board  meeting  in  July  to  implement  the 


Executive  Order.  I  know  that  all  of  the  de- 
partmental plans  are  scheduled  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Interagency  Working  Group 
by  October  15,  1987. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Bowen  to  provide 
me  with  a  status  report  on  our  progress. 
Because  we  cannot  go  forward  until  all 
plans  are  in  place,  your  personal  attention 
to  your  department's  plan  as  a  priority 
matter  will  be  helpful  in  ensuring  that  our 
program  is  successful. 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  The  memorandum  was  released  by 
the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  Octo- 
ber 10. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Supreme  Court  Nomination  of 
Robert  H.  Bork 
October  10,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  had  a  meeting  in 
the  White  House  I  won't  easily  forget.  The 
man  who  came  to  see  me  was  Robert  Bork, 
whom  I  nominated  for  a  position  on  the 
highest  court  in  the  land,  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Judge  Bork  was  there  to  tell  me — after 
several  days  of  soul  searching — about  a  deci- 
sion he'd  made  on  whether  to  continue 
seeking  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
You  see,  ever  since  I  announced  him  as  my 
choice,  Judge  Bork's  record  has  been  sub- 
jected to  distortions  and  misrepresentations. 
Indeed,  one  distinguished  Washington  com- 
mentator has  put  it  very  bluntly.  He  said 
that  if  Judge  Bork's  nomination  was  defeat- 
ed, it  would  be  "not  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  nor  on  the  debate  in  the  Senate." 


Former  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  too, 
called  the  tactics  used  against  Judge  Bork 
disinformation — ^but  the  real  test  is  to  the 
principles  that  were  established  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  when  they  created  the 
Constitution.  The  Washington  Post  colum- 
nist David  Broder  recently  wrote:  "To  sub- 
ject judges  and  judicial  appointees  to  propa- 
ganda torture  tests  does  terrible  damage  to 
the  underlying  values  of  this  democracy 
and  the  safeguards  of  our  freedoms."  But 
despite  these  courageous  words  from  a  few 
individuals,  many  here  in  Washington 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  wrong  being  done 
to  the  judicial  process.  And  so,  as  the  oppo- 
sition grew  to  Judge  Bork,  some  voices 
were  raised  to  withdraw  his  name  from 
nomination. 

This  I  refused  to  do.   I  knew  that  any 
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decision  made  by  Judge  Bork  would  be 
made  on  solid  grounds  of  principle  in  con- 
trast to  those  who  would  politicize  our 
courts;  jeopardize  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary;  and  hold  our  courts  and  Constitu- 
tion hostage.  But  while  I  refused  to  with- 
draw his  name,  I  understood  why  Judge 
Bork  himself  might  choose  to  do  so.  The 
judge  was  a  distinguished  scholar  at  the 
Yale  University  Law  School,  had  served  as 
the  Nation's  top  lawyer  in  the  post  of  Solici- 
tor General,  and  his  tenure  on  the  Court  of 
Appeals  here  in  Wasliington  has  been 
marked  by  excellence. 

So,  too,  I  felt  that  in  many  ways  he  had 
already  won  an  important  victory.  During 
his  confirmation  hearings.  Judge  Bork  had 
given  us  all  a  national  lesson  in  our  legal 
tradition  and  the  importance  of  judicial  re- 
straint— the  belief  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
that  it  was  the  role  of  the  judge  to  interpret 
the  law,  not  to  preempt  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  their  legislatures  by  making  the 
law.  So,  I  could  understand  then  why  Judge 
Bork  might  choose  to  withdraw  and  simply 
return  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  there  as  Judge  Bork  ex- 
plained his  decision — as  he  looked  me  in 
the  eye  and  said  we  must  do  not  what  was 
right  or  easy  for  himself,  but  what  was  right 
for  the  country. 

The  best  I  can  do  to  recreate  for  you  the 
eloquence  and  character  of  this  man  is  to 
quote  from  the  statement  he  made  shortly 
after   our   meeting.  Judge   Bork   said   this: 


"Were  the  fate  of  Robert  Bork  the  only 
matter  at  stake,  I  would  ask  the  President 
to  withdraw  my  nomination.  The  most  seri- 
ous and  lasting  injury  in  all  of  this,  however, 
is  not  to  me.  Rather,  it  is  to  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  law  and  public  service  in  this 
country." 

Judge  Bork  said  a  critical  principle  was  at 
stake.  He  explained  it  this  way,  and  again  I 
quote:  "Federal  judges  are  not  appointed  to 
decide  cases  according  to  the  latest  opinion 
polls.  They  are  appointed  to  decide  cases 
impartially,  according  to  law.  But  when  ju- 
dicial nominees  are  assessed  and  treated 
like  political  candidates  the  effect  will  be  to 
chill  the  climate  in  which  judicial  delibera- 
tions take  place,  to  erode  public  confidence 
in  the  impartiality  of  our  judges,  and  to 
endanger  the  independence  of  the  judici- 
ary.*' My  fellow  Americans,  Andrew  Jackson 
said  once  that  "one  man  with  courage 
makes  a  majority."  Obviously,  Bob  Bork  has 
that  courage,  now  let's  you  and  I  give  him 
our  support. 

I  agree  with  Judge  Bork  that  there  are  no 
illusions.  Our  judges  should  be  faithful  to 
the  written  Constitution,  the  bedrock  of  our 
liberties.  Those  selected  for  the  Supreme 
Court  must  be  aware  of  all  points  of  view 
and  their  decisions  based  on  government  by 
the  people. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the  United  States  Air 
Strike  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
October  10,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  President:    (Dear  Mr.  Speaker:) 

For  nearly  forty  years,  the  United  States 
has  maintained  a  limited  naval  presence  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
U.S.-flag  merchant  vessels  engaging  in 
peaceful  activities  in  international  waters 
and  for  other  reasons  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security.  This  has  been  done  pursuant 


to  the  President's  authority  as  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Our  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  been  fully  within  our  rights  under  inter- 
national law.  Our  forces  have  respected  all 
relevant  international  rules  of  conduct,  and 
provided  no  basis  in  law  for  hostile  action 
against  them. 
At  approximately  2:50  p.m.  (EDT)  on  Oc- 
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tober  8,  1987,  three  helicopters  of  the  U.S. 
Middle  East  Joint  Task  Force,  while  on  rou- 
tine nighttime  patrol  over  international 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  fired  upon 
without  warning  by  three  (possibly  four) 
small  Iranian  naval  vessels.  This  unpro- 
voked attack  posed  an  immediate  and 
direct  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  helicopters 
and  their  crewmen.  Accordingly,  acting  in 
self-defense  and  pursuant  to  standing 
Peacetime  Rules  of  Engagement  for  the 
region,  the  helicopters  returned  fire  with 
rockets  and  machine  guns.  Three  Iranian 
vessels  were  hit,  and  one  of  them  subse- 
quently sank.  No  U.S.  personnel  were  in- 
jured in  this  brief  exchange  of  fire. 

U.S.  patrol  boats  were  dispatched  to  the 
scene  and  recovered  six  Iranian  crewmen 
from  the  water.  Although  all  available  med- 
ical care  was  provided,  two  of  the  crewmen 
subsequently  died.  The  four  surviving  crew- 
men currently  are  aboard  the  USS  RA- 
LEIGH. Two  of  them  are  seriously  injured, 
and  all  are  receiving  complete  medical 
evaluation  and  treatment.  When  the  survi- 
vors are  capable  of  being  moved,  efforts 
will  be  made  to  repatriate  them  through  a 
third  country  with  the  assistance  of  an  ap- 
propriate humanitarian  organization. 

At  approximately  3:30  p.m.  (EDT),  an- 
other helicopter  belonging  to  the  U.S. 
Middle  East  Joint  Task  Force  was  perform- 
ing surveillance  operations  over  internation- 
al waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  oil  platform  under  Iranian  control. 
Although  the  helicopter  observed  fire  from 
an  unidentified  source,  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  fire  was  directed  at  the  U.S.  aircraft  and 
U.S.  forces  did  not  return  fire. 

U.S.  forces,  which  sustained  no  damage  or 
casualties,  have  returned  to  their  prior  state 
of  alert  readiness  in  carrying  out  the  stand- 
ing Peacetime  Rules  of  Engagement  for  the 


Persian  Gulf  region.  Although  they  will 
remain  prepared  to  take  any  additional  de- 
fensive action  necessary  to  protect  U.S. 
forces  and  U.S.  lives,  there  has  been  no  fur- 
ther hostile  action  by  Iranian  forces  and  we 
regard  this  incident  as  closed. 

The  limited  defensive  action  described 
above  was  taken  in  accordance  with  our 
right  of  self-defense  under  Article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  pursuant  to 
my  constitutional  authority  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Since  March  1987,  I  and  members  of  my 
Administration  have  provided  to  Congress 
letters,  reports,  briefings,  and  testimony  in 
connection  with  developments  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  activities  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  that  region.  In  accordance  with 
my  desire  that  Congress  continue  to  be 
fully  informed  in  this  matter,  I  am  provid- 
ing this  report  consistent  with  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  While  mindful  of  the 
historical  differences  between  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  positions  taken  by  me  and  all 
my  predecessors  in  office,  with  respect  to 
the  constitutionality  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  Resolution,  I  look  forward  to  cooperat- 
ing with  Congress  in  pursuit  of  our  mutual, 
overriding  aim  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  In  this  connection,  I 
regard  the  continued  presence  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  be  essential  to  achieve- 
ment of  that  aim. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
actives,  and  John  C.  S tennis.  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Alfred  M.  Landon 
October  12,  1987 


Alf  Landon  exemplified  the  very  best  in 
public  service.  He  deeply  loved  his  country, 
and  he  was  motivated  by  a  genuine  desire 


to  help  his  fellow  man.  As  Governor  of  his 
beloved  Kansas,  he  brought  a  commonsense 
wisdom  to  the  statehouse  and  earned  the 
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respect  and  affection  of  political  friends  and 
foes.  As  the  Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent, he  spoke  passionately  and  articulately 
on  behalf  of  the  principles  on  which  our 
nation  was  founded. 

Governor  Landon  was  a  true  elder  states- 
man, whose  expectations  and  views  were 
sought  and  valued  by  many  of  us  in  public 
life.  Until  his  last  days  he  took  a  great  inter- 
est in  world  affairs  and  was  never  too  busy 
to  share  his  thoughts.  It  was  a  special  com- 


fort to  me  to  know  he  was  just  a  phone  call 
away. 

Nancy  and  I  have  very  warm  memories 
of  our  friend  Alf  Landon  and  recall  with 
special  fondness  our  visit  to  his  home  last 
month.  Though  Alf  is  no  longer  with  us,  his 
work  continues  through  his  daughter.  Sena- 
tor Nancy  Kassebaum.  To  the  entire 
Landon  family  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  prayers. 


Remarks  at  a  Forum  for  State  Government  Officials  and  Business 
Leaders  in  Somerset,  New  Jersey 
October  13,  1987 


Thank  you  very  much.  You  know.  Gover- 
nor, I  have  to  tell  you  that,  with  regard  to 
your  favorite  President,  I  learned  a  little 
anecdote  about  him  when  I  moved  into  the 
White  House.  You  know,  the  Oval  Office  is 
not  a  part  of  the  actual  White  House — or 
the  beginning;  there  is  now  a  thing  called 
the  West  Wing  that  is  connected  to  the 
White  House  and  has  all  the  offices  and 
places  for  the  staff  of  the  President  and  so 
forth.  But  once  upon  a  time,  and  back  in 
Roosevelt's  time — ^Teddy  Roosevelt — the 
White  House  was  it.  That's  where  the  Cabi- 
net met,  that's  where  the  offices  were,  as 
well  as  the  dwelling.  Until  one  day  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  said  to  her  husband,  *Tf  I'm  going 
to  raise  six  kids  in  this  house,  you're  going 
to  get  your  people  out  of  here."  [Laughter] 
And  it  was  a  fine  change — [laughter] — that 
he  brought  about. 

I  don't  suppose  I  should  tell  this  a  little 
out  of  school — you  know  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices is  now — in  view  of  our  last  speaker 
here,  I  would  like  to  point  out  now  you  do 
not  just  say  gentlemen  to  them;  you  say 
men  and  women — ^because  they're  there. 
And  this  summer  on  a  day  that  was  in 
excess  of  100  degrees  and  about  100-per- 
cent moisture  in  the  air,  there  was  a  great 
military  ceremony  for  a  certain  occasion 
down  there.  And  the  military — the  marines 
in  this  case — were  all  in  full  dress  uniform, 
parading.  Seven  collapsed  from  the  heat — 
all  male.  [Laughter] 


Well,  it's  a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  district  of 
Congressman  Jim  Courter  and  in  the  State 
of  Governor  Tom  Kean.  From  the  first, 
Tom  Kean  has  been,  as  you  all  know,  a 
progrowth  Governor.  And,  Tom,  looking 
around  here  today,  I  get  the  feeling  you 
must  be  doing  something  right.  I'm  espe- 
cially happy  to  be  back  here,  because  I 
know  the  roots  of  this  company  go  back  to 
the  1860's,  and  I'm  always  glad  to  be  ad- 
dressing something  that's  older  than  I  am. 
[Laughter] 

But  now  after  listening  to  all  of  you,  I 
appreciate  it,  but  I'd  like  to  respond  with  a 
few  words  of  my  own.  And  if  I  may,  I'd  like 
to  speak  as  well  to  the  audience  that  is  here 
today.  Don't  worry,  I'll  keep  it  short.  The 
last  thing  in  the  world  I  want  to  do  is  to 
hold  up  a  whole  workday  at  companies  as 
remarkable  as  this  one  and  those  that  you 
panelists  represent.  And  by  the  way,  Jim 
Burke,  you're  chairman  of  Johnson  and 
Johnson,  and  Daria  Finn,  you're  president 
of  Finishing  Touches — with  the  two  of  you 
here  today,  who's  minding  the  store? 
[Laughter] 

But  you  know,  back  before  I  got  my 
present  job,  I  worked  on  a  television  pro- 
gram called  GE  Theater,  General  Electric 
Theater,  and  I  would  spend  between  12 
and  16  weeks  every  year  traveling  the 
country,  visiting  the  workers  in  GE  plants. 
And  I  have  to  confess  that  when  I  took  that 
job  I  had  a  view  of  business  that  was  fash- 
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ionable  in  some  circles  in  those  days — an 
unflattering  view.  But  when  I  visited  the 
plants  and  met  the  employees  face-to-face,  I 
learned  something.  I  learned  that  I  was 
seeing  then,  as  I've  seen  here  today,  the 
real  source  of  this  nation's  economic  growth 
and  productivity — not  government  or  bu- 
reaucracy. America's  workers  and  entrepre- 
neurs were  making  it  happen  back  then, 
and  people  like  you  are  making  it  happen 
today. 

And  is  it  happening?  Well,  in  October  the 
American  economic  expansion  is  in  its  59th 
straight  month.  Fifty-nine  months — that  will 
make  this  the  longest  peacetime  economic 
expansion  on  record.  Inflation  and  interest 
rates  are  down.  Productivity  is  up.  Ameri- 
ca's manufacturing  productivity  is  shooting 
ahead  at  the  fastest  rate  in  20  years.  Invest- 
ment in  capital  equipment  like  that  made 
by  Somerset  Technologies  is  up  more  than 
50  percent.  Net  business  formations  have 
increased  by  about  20  percent.  All  around 
us  we  see  a  proliferation  of  new  technology. 
But  most  heartening  of  all  is  what  this 
means  in  human  terms.  The  poverty  and 
unemployment  rates,  as  you've  been  told, 
are  down.  Coupled  with  our  tax  cuts,  this 
solid  economic  growth  means  rising  take- 
home  pay,  as  has  been  mentioned  here 
today,  for  America's  families.  And  during 
these  59  months  we've  seen  the  creation  of 
nearly  14  million  new  jobs.  That's  an  aver- 
age of  about  240,000  jobs  a  month,  includ- 
ing some  500,000  new  jobs  right  here  in 
New  Jersey. 

Indeed,  the  Europeans  talk  of  what  they 
call  the  American  miracle.  Well,  if  anybody 
wants  to  see  miracles,  they  should  be  here 
today.  You  of  Somerset  Technologies  have 
worked  together  as  a  team  to  increase  your 
sales  by  more  than  $10  million  since  1948 
[1984],  and  while  too  many  people  see 
nothing  but  trade  barriers  when  they  look 
at  Japan,  you  see  opportunities.  I  under- 
stand that  over  the  next  year  or  so  your 
Japanese  affiliate  is  expected  to  do  some 
$12  million  worth  of  business — and  that's 
selling  American  goods  to  the  Japanese,  not 
the  other  way  around. 

Throughout  New  Jersey  as  throughout 
the  Nation,  we're  seeing  what  can  truly  be 
called  an  economic  renaissance.  Well,  the 
reason   is   simple,   if  you   ask   why,   really. 


America  has  become  a  better  place  to  work, 
invest,  and  do  business.  Our  administration 
cut  regulations,  supported  a  sound  mone- 
tary policy,  held  back  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment spending,  and — ^perhaps  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  and  it's  been  mentioned  here 
today — cut  taxes.  As  we  did  so,  the  value  of 
your  paycheck  went  up,  the  return  on  in- 
vestment went  up,  and  the  American  mar- 
ketplace became  freer,  more  energetic, 
more  open  to  innovation  and  to  the  future 
itself. 

But  it's  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  this  mira- 
cle— all  you've  worked  so  hard  to  accom- 
plish, all  that  America  itself  has  worked  so 
hard  to  accomplish — all  of  this  is  now  in 
danger.  You  see,  some  down  in  Washington 
seem  determined  to  destroy  our  economic 
expansion  and  send  us  right  back  into  the 
malaise  and  stagflation  of  the  seventies.  I'll 
be  saying  more  about  this  later  today,  but 
for  now,  let  me  tell  you  about  a  serious 
threat  that  is  facing  our  country.  It's  the 
constant  threat  of  protectionist,  antitrade 
legislation.  We're  working  with  Congress 
now  to  fix  the  proposed  trade  bill  so  that  it 
won't  be  antijobs,  antigrowth,  and  anticon- 
sumer;  so  that  it  won't  be  a  bill  that  closes 
us  off  from  foreign  markets;  and  so  that  it 
won't  be  a  bill  that  would  hinder  your  affili- 
ate in  Japan. 

I  will  not  sign  any  bill  that  will  hurt  the 
American  worker.  With  your  support,  I  will 
insist  that  Congress  go  the  positive  route, 
opening  markets,  not  shutting  them  down. 
But  your  support,  and  the  support  of  all 
working  Americans,  will  be  crucial.  So,  to 
the  panelists  and  those  in  the  audience:  I 
hope  I  can  count  on  all  of  you. 

We've  also  got  to  keep  Federal  spending 
down  and  stop  those  who  would  raise  your 
taxes  to  pay  for  Federal  extravagance.  Con- 
gress has  to  hold  to  the  spending  limits 
under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill.  It's 
important  to  put  permanent  reforms  in 
place,  reforms  that  will  ensure  economic 
growth  even  after  our  administration  leaves 
off^ice.  With  the  line-item  veto  and  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  we  can  give  the 
American  people  an  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights  so  that  congressional  taxing  and 
spending  can  never  again  endanger  our 
livelihoods.    So,   together,   let's   make   sure 
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that  economic  miracles  never  cease.  Let's 
ensure  the  Nation's  right  to  a  free  economy, 
an  economy  of  growth  and  opportunity  for 
you,  your  children,  and  your  children's  chil- 
dren. 

You  know,  I  can't  stop  without  telling  you 
about  a  little  habit  I've  picked  up  now.  I've 
got  a  new  hobby.  I  have  been  collecting 
stories  that  can  be  told— or  are  being  told 
by  the  people  in  that  other  great  power 
that  depends  totally  on  government  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  free  enterprise:  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  seems  there  that  there  is  a 
10-year  waiting  period  for  buying  an  auto- 
mobile. You  have  to  go  through  depart- 
ments and  sign  up  papers  and  so  forth  and 
then  you  have  to  put  up  your  money.  And 
then  they  tell  you  to  come  back  in  10  years 
and  get  your  car.  And  this  one  young  fellow 
had  finally  reached  the  point  he  could  do 
that  and  finally  did  it.  And  the  man  said  to 


him,  taking  the  money,  "All  right,  come 
back  in  10  years  and  get  your  automobile." 
And  he  said,  "Morning  or  afternoon?" 
[Laughter]  And  the  fellow  said,  "Well, 
we're  talking  10  years  from  now.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "the 
plumber's  coming  in  the  morning."  [Laugh- 
ter] 

But  that's  enough  from  me.  And  I  tell  you 
honestly,  that  is  a  story  being  told  by  the 
Soviets  among  themselves.  So,  it  shows 
they've  got  a  sense  of  humor,  but  they've 
also  got  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  their 
system  is  all  about. 

But  I  do  thank  all  of  you.  God  bless  all  of 
you.  And  it's  been  a  real  treat  to  be  here 
with  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:26  p.m.  in 
the  main  building  at  Somerset  Technol- 
ogies. 


Remarks  at  a  Luncheon  Hosted  by  the  New  Jersey  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Somerset 
October  13,  1987 


Thank  you  very  much.  Governor  Kean 
and  Chairman  Bob  Van  Fossan,  President 
Fred  Westphal.  And,  Tom,  no,  I  wasn't  at 
the  Little  Big  Horn — [laughter] — ^but  I  was 
in  the  horse  cavalry.  [Laughter]  Well,  it's 
good  to  be  in  New  Jersey  and  Somerset, 
and  this  is  especially  an  appropriate  time  to 
come  here.  Two  hundred  years  ago  this 
past  summer,  when  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution met  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  William 
Paterson  and  his  colleagues  from  New 
Jersey  who  fought  for  the  principle  of  equal 
representation  for  each  State  in  the  new 
National  Legislature.  Their  New  Jersey  Plan 
set  the  stage  for  the  Great  Compromise 
that  is  at  the  heart  of  our  constitutional 
system.  Without  them,  the  United  States 
Senate  would  be  entirely  different  than  it  is 
today.  So,  you're  the  ones  responsible. 

In  the  months  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  James  Madison  described  New 
Jersey  as  like  a  cask  tapped  at  both  ends 
because  of  tariffs  in  both  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.     Well,     things     sure     have 


changed.  Today  New  Jersey  is  a  power- 
house of  technological  innovation  and  en- 
trepreneurial energy,  as  you've  been  told 
already  here  today.  Yes,  you  are  a  generator 
of  the  economic  dynamism  that  has  swept 
America  in  these  last  6  ¥2  years. 

You've  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  that  has  led  leaders  of  the 
other  major  industrial  powers  to  shake  their 
heads  in  wonder  when  they've  spoken  to 
me  about  what  they  call  the  American  mir- 
acle. I'm  going  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
national  expansion,  but  I  know  everyone 
here  would  agree  that  New  Jersey  has  had  a 
special  place  in  that  expansion — and  let  me 
say  here  that  thanks  to  the  leadership  of 
people  of  courage,  of  vision,  of  determina- 
tion, people  like  Speaker  Chuck  Hardwick 
and  Governor  Tom  Kean. 

This  is  shaping  up  to  be  a  year  of  celebra- 
tions. The  bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— ^maybe  even  the  end  of  the  football 
strike.  [Laughter]  And  in  fewer  than  30 
days,  America  will  have  another  celebra- 
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tion.  Our  economic  expansion  will  go  on 
the  recordbooks  as  America's  all-time, 
peacetime  champion — 59  months  of  peace 
and  economic  growth.  This  land  of  opportu- 
nity has  never  recorded  a  run  like  that 
before.  And  talk  about  world-class  perform- 
ances— to  tell  from  the  leading  indicators, 
the  champ's  not  even  breathing  hard. 

Fve  always  been  partial  to  underdogs, 
myself.  And  this  expansion  sure  started  out 
as  one.  Remember  what  so  many  of  the 
experts  who  were  allied  with  our  critics  said 
about  our  policies?  Our  tax  cuts  would  set 
off  inflation.  Interest  rates  would  soar.  Oil 
prices  would  again  shoot  through  the  roof. 
In  the  crash  that  was  certain  to  come,  the 
poor  would  be  hurt  most,  and  the  middle 
class  would  vanish.  All  of  those  were  things 
that  were  spoken  over  and  over  again. 
Well,  these  days  when  those  same  critics 
talk  about  the  last  6y2  years,  they  remind 
me  of  a  joke  among  dissidents  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  one  begins  with  a  question: 
What  is  a  Soviet  historian?  And  the  answer: 
someone  who  can  accurately  predict  the 
past.  [Laughter] 

Today  I've  seen  firsthand  what  the  expan- 
sion has  meant  here  in  New  Jersey.  This 
morning  I  was  a  guest  at  Somerset  Technol- 
ogies. I  heard  the  story  of  businesses  that 
were  taking  a  beating  when  we  entered 
oflice.  Years  of  inflation,  stagnation,  rising 
tax  and  interest  rates,  and  the  drying  up  of 
investment  capital,  as  your  Governor  has 
told  you,  it  had  all  left  the  units  that  now 
make  up  this  company  that  I  visited  on  the 
ropes  and  out  of  wind.  And  then  came  the 
steadily  dropping  inflation  and  interest 
rates  and  the  cut  in  tax  rates.  Today  the 
company  is  stronger  than  ever.  It's  expand- 
ing production,  developing  new  products, 
and  finding  new  markets  not  just  in  the 
United  States  but  all  around  the  world. 

Over  these  5  years,  the  Somerset  story 
has  been  repeated  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  companies  and  communities  all  over 
America,  and  you  know  the  results.  After 
years  of  riding  a  plunging  roller  coaster,  the 
American  family  has  seen  its  income  go  on 
the  rise  again.  Middle-income  Americans, 
whose  real  income  stagnated  in  the  seven- 
ties, can  once  again  look  to  the  future  with 
hope  and  confidence.  Americans  are  dream- 
ing   great    dreams    again.    And    entrepre- 


neurs— ^young  and  old,  male  and  female, 
black  and  white — ^have  been  popping  up 
like  daisies  all  over  the  landscape  to  chase 
those  dreams,  and  with  them  have  come 
new  companies,  new  technologies,  and  new 
opportunities  for  everyone.  Yes,  a  new 
spirit  of  adventure,  a  new  excitement,  is  in 
the  American  air.  And  with  that  in  mind,  I 
thought  I'd  have  a  little  adventure  of  my 
own  here  and  make  a  prediction.  In  De- 
cember 1982,  just  as  our  tax  cuts  were 
about  to  take  full  effect,  our  country  saw 
the  biggest  jump  in  new  business  incorpora- 
tions on  file.  When  our  second  round  of  tax 
cuts  take  full  effect  next  year,  I  predict  that 
we'll  see  the  start  of  a  new  surge  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Now,  you  may've  heard  talk  about  our 
expansion  being  uneven:  leaving  out  some 
sectors,  particularly  manufacturing,  and 
some  groups,  for  example,  poor  blacks.  The 
facts  are  just  the  opposite. 

American  manufacturing  has  remained 
just  under  a  quarter  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct throughout  the  expansion.  For  a  year 
now,  our  manufacturing  output  has  been 
rising  steadily,  and  this  growth  is  export-led. 
As  the  dollar  has  dropped  on  the  world 
markets,  America's  total  manufacturing 
output  has  come  roaring  back,  more  effi- 
cient than  ever  and  reflecting  a  new  pas- 
sion for  quality.  Take  just  one  area:  Remem- 
ber how  American  companies  couldn't  com- 
pete in  steel  anymore?  Well,  just  2  weeks 
ago.  Business  Week  reported  that  the  steel 
industry  is  coming  back  strong  and  that  U.S. 
steelmakers  are  now  among  the  world's 
most  productive.  The  headline  said  it  all: 
"Cancel  the  Funeral,"  it  read,  "Steel  is  on 
the  Mend."  Well,  changes  in  currency 
values  have  obscured  our  new  vitality.  But 
look  beyond  those  changes  to  what's  really 
happening,  and  you'll  see  that,  once  again, 
many  of  the  world's  most  competitive  prod- 
ucts wear  with  pride  the  label  that  reads 
"Made  in  the  U.S.A." 

Now,  let  me  touch  on  that  other  charge: 
that  the  recovery  has  passed  blacks  and  the 
poor  by.  This  one  kind  of  touches  my  tem- 
perature control,  because  it's  so  off"  the  wall. 
In  the  last  5  years,  black  employment  has 
shot  forward  twice  as  fast  as  white  employ- 
ment. Since  1982  the  real  income  of  black 
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families — the  real  income — has  grown 
almost  40  percent  faster  than  white  income. 
And  the  share  of  black  families  in  the  high- 
est brackets  is  up  by  over  70  percent.  This 
August  the  percentage  of  blacks  employed 
was  the  highest  on  record,  as  was  the  per- 
centage of  whites.  One  authority  on  eco- 
nomic terms  has  written  of  this  record:  "On 
every  front — jobs,  income,  even  household 
wealth— this  1981  through  1986  has  been 
the  best  5  years  in  black  history."  Granted 
they've  had  further  to  go,  but  now  they're 
making  up  for  it. 

And  blacks  are  by  no  means  the  only 
group.  Hispanics,  for  example,  have  found  2 
million  jobs.  Overall,  we've  reversed  the 
rise  in  the  poverty  rate  that  began  under 
my  predecessor.  As  opportunity  has  risen, 
poverty  has  fallen.  We  still  have  a  distance 
to  go,  but  we're  on  the  right  track.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt:  The  way  to  lick 
poverty  in  America  is  with  a  hand  up,  not  a 
handout.  While  I'm  talking  about  poverty, 
let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am  with  the  coop- 
eration between  our  folks  in  Washington 
and  yours  in  Trenton  to  implement  the 
Governor's  welfare  reform  initiative.  On 
October  1st  we  granted  the  waivers,  and 
now  you  are  going  forward.  The  New  Jersey 
reforms  could  prove  among  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  significant  ever  in  helping 
those  on  welfare  get  off  and  become  pro- 
ductive citizens.  And  that's  what  your  Gov- 
ernor has  done.  I've  proposed  legislation  to 
allow  States  even  more  room  to  experi- 
ment, and  I  hope  Congress  will  pass  it.  In 
the  meantime,  let  me  say  to  Governor 
Kean:  We  stand  behind  the  imaginative  and 
innovative  REACH  program. 

As  I  was  saying,  our  record  expansion  has 
been  for  all  Americans.  Since  it  began 
we've  created  more  than  13  ¥2  million  new 
jobs — a  half  million,  as  he  told  you,  right 
here  in  New  Jersey.  This  is  more  jobs  than 
Europe  and  Japan  together  have  created  in 
the  last  10  years.  In  September  unemploy- 
ment fell  to  the  lowest  level  in  this  decade, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  Americans  have 
been  at  work  this  year  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  a  great  many  people  don't  under- 
stand how  some  of  these  figures — or  what 
they're  based  on.  The  potential  employ- 
ment pool  in  America  is  everyone,  male 


and  female,  from  age  16  up.  It  includes  all 
the  retired  people.  It  includes,  as  I  say,  kids 
in  school  and  so  forth.  But  that  is  supposed 
to  be  the  potential  pool  against  which  we 
match  our  employment  record.  Well,  more 
than  62  percent  of  that  age  group  is 
presently  employed.  That  has  never  before 
happened  in  our  country. 

But  this  isn't  the  time  to  sit  back.  I  re- 
member as  a  young  man  the  good  years  of 
the  twenties  and  then  the  crash  of  '29  and 
the  Depression.  It  could  happen  again.  If 
Congress  passes  protectionist  legislation,  if 
Congress  doesn't  put  a  brake — a  real 
brake — on  its  runaway  spending  and  raises 
taxes,  this  extraordinary  expansion  could  be 
brought  to  a  tragic  collapse. 

With  more  than  10  million  American 
jobs — many  of  them  here  in  New  Jersey — 
tied  to  imports,  exports,  or  both,  protection- 
ism is  economic  suicide.  It's  just  this  simple: 
Since  George  Washington  was  first  sworn  in 
to  the  present,  in  periods  when  our  interna- 
tional trade  has  grown,  the  number  of  jobs 
have  grown;  when  international  trade  has 
dropped,  the  number  of  jobs  has  dropped. 
This  region  has  seen  firsthand  the  costs  of 
protection.  In  January  a  certain  State  across 
the  Hudson  put  an  end  to  some  domestic 
trade  barriers.  They  let  in  milk  from  New 
Jersey — [laughter] — and  the  average  price 
of  a  gallon  of  milk  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
of  New  York  City  dropped  by  40  cents. 
That  was  just  one  product  traded  not  be- 
tween two  nations  but  two  States.  Put  that 
on  a  world  scale,  and  you  see  how  much 
protectionism  costs  America's  families.  It's 
just  this  simple:  America  needs  more  trade, 
not  less. 

The  framework  for  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment concluded  just  recently  with  Canada 
points  the  way  to  the  future — and  the 
world's  future.  By  the  year  2000,  the  bar- 
riers to  trade  between  the  globe's  two  larg- 
est trading  partners  will,  for  the  most  part, 
vanish.  If  past  is  prolog,  we  know  what  the 
results  will  be.  Almost  200  years  ago,  trade 
barriers  vanished  in  the  United  States  part 
of  this  continent  after  the  new  Constitution 
took  effect.  Almost  immediately,  a  stagnant 
national  economy  began  to  boom.  The  U.S.- 
Canada free  trade  agreement  is  a  new  eco- 
nomic constitution  for   North  America.   It 
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will,  I  believe,  inaugurate  a  similar  conti- 
nent-wide economic  expansion.  This  is  our 
policy  not  only  to  Canada  but  to  the  world. 
We're  ready  to  go  as  far  as  our  trading  part- 
ners are  on  one  condition:  We  want  trade 
that  is  free  and  trade  that  is  fair. 

But  all  the  trade  in  the  world  won't  help 
us  if  we  don't  first  get  our  own  house  in 
order.  Congress  is  trying  to  force  me  to 
pick  between  more  taxes  or  less  defense. 
Well,  it  ain't  going  to  work.  I  have  a  duty  to 
the  Constitution  to  protect  our  nation  from 
foreign  adversaries.  I  have  a  duty  to  Ameri- 
ca's families  to  protect  this  expansion. 

Our  opponents  say  they're  against  defi- 
cits, but  they  want  to  end  the  deficit  by 
raising  your  taxes.  I  want  to  end  it  by  cut- 
ting their  spending.  That's  not  going  to  be 
easy.  Few  Americans  realize  it,  but  a  little 
more  than  a  decade  ago  our  government 
had  a  major  shift  in  the  checks  and  balances 
of  budgetmaking  power.  The  President's 
relative  role  was  diminished,  and  the  Con- 
gress' enhanced.  And  before  that.  Federal 
debt  with  inflation  taken  out  had  been 
steady  or  declining  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry. Since  then  it's  been  in  a  climb. 

And  this  is  why  I've  said  it's  time  for  the 
President  to  have  the  same  tool  that  Tom 
Kean  has  had  to  help  bring  taxes  down  and 
growth  up — a  line-item  veto.  And  it's  why 
I've  said  we  need  for  the  United  States  the 
same  requirement  to  balance  the  budget 
that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  put  on 
their  State  government. 

Now,  an  amendment  enters  the  Constitu- 
tion .  when  three-fourths  of  the  States  ap- 
prove it.  But  first  someone  has  to  draft 
common  language  to  consider.  Under  the 
Constitution,  Congress  can  do  that,  or  the 
States  themselves  can  convene  a  meeting.  It 
takes  34  States  to  do  that.  Thirty-two  have 
already  asked  for  one  to  draw  up  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  Now,  of  course, 
I'd  prefer  Congress  to  do  the  drafting.  It 
would  be  quicker;  it  would  be  easier.  But 
one  way  or  another  we  owe  it  to  our  chil- 
dren to  see  that  before  the  decade  is  out 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  includes  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  The  first  man  to  ask  for  that 
was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  at  the  time  of 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  said  it  has 
one  glaring  omission:   it  does  not  have  a 


clause  prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  borrowing. 

Well,  over  the  last  several  years,  we've 
traveled  a  long  way  together.  It  hasn't 
always  been  an  easy  journey;  there  have 
been  some  troublespots,  but  together  we've 
moved  ahead.  The  economic  gains  that 
have  been  made  are  a  sign  of  our  determi- 
nation to  stay  with  a  consistent  plan  of 
progress.  But,  as  I  said  in  July,  as  we  un- 
veiled the  Economic  Bill  of  Rights,  America 
is  at  a  crossroads.  The  choices  are  between 
those  who  would  return  to  the  days  of  "gov- 
ernment knows  best"  or  continue  on  our 
path  of  sustained  economic  growth  and  op- 
portunity. These  decisions  will  be  made 
over  the  next  few  weeks  and  months.  The 
results  will  chart  the  course  this  nation  will 
follow  into  the  21st  century. 

There's  another  crossroads  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  is  the  debate  underway  in  the 
United  States  Senate  on  the  confirmation  of 
judges  to  our  nation's  highest  courts.  Wash- 
ington Post  columnist  David  Broder  recent- 
ly wrote  of  all  this,  and  I'll  quote:  "I  have 
seen  enough  politics  in  my  time  to  have  lost 
my  squeamishness.  But  watching  these  tac- 
tics applied  to  judges  is  scary."  He  con- 
cludes, "It  would  send  shivers  down  the 
spine  of  anyone  who  understands  the  role 
of  the  judiciary  in  this  society."  Well,  I 
agree,  and  so  does  Judge  Bork.  When  I 
nominated  Judge  Robert  Bork  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  last  July,  I  thought 
the  confirmation  process  would  go  forward 
in  a  statesmanlike  manner  with  a  calm  and 
sensible  exchange  of  views.  That  hasn't 
been  the  case.  These  hearings  have  been 
marred  by  distortions  and  innuendos. 

Judge  Bork  and  I  agree  that  there  are  no 
illusions  about  the  outcome  of  the  vote  in 
the  Senate,  but  we  also  agree  a  crucial  prin- 
ciple is  at  stake.  The  principle  is  the  process 
that  is  used  to  determine  the  fitness  of 
those  men  and  women  selected  to  serve  on 
our  courts.  And  the  ultimate  decision  will 
impact  on  each  of  us  and  each  of  our  chil- 
dren if  we  don't  undo  what  has  already 
been  done  and  see  that  that  kind  of  per- 
formance is  never  repeated. 

Well,  I've  come  to  the  end  of  my  time 
here.  The  last  people  I  spoke  to  here  in 
your   State   a   little   while   ago — I   couldn't 
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help  but  concluding  with  revealing  that  I 
have  a  new  hobby.  And  it  is  collecting  sto- 
ries that  I  can  prove  and  establish  are  told 
by  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  among 
themselves  which  reveal  their  great  sense 
of  humor,  but  also  their  cynicism  about 
some  elements  of  that  system.  I  told  one 
there,  and  Til  tell  another  one  here.  The 
thing  is  the  question  is  asked  in  school:  How 
do  you  tell  a  Communist?  Well,  it's  some- 
one who  reads  Marx  and  Lenin.  And  how 
do  you  tell  an  anti-Communist?  Someone 
who  understands  Marx  and  Lenin.  [Laugh- 


ter] 
Thank  you  all.  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:53  p.m.  at 
the  Somerset  Hilton  Hotel.  In  his  opening 
remarks,  he  referred  to  Gov.  Thomas  Kean; 
Assemblyman  Charles  Hardwick;  and 
Robert  Van  Fossan  and  Frederick  Westphal, 
chairman  and  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  When  he  in- 
troduced the  President,  Governor  Kean 
compared  the  President's  1980  election  vic- 
tory to  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 


Remarks  to  the  New  Jersey  Republican  State  Committee  in 

Whippany 

October  13,  1987 


The  President.  Well,  thank  you  all,  and 
thank  you.  Governor  Kean,  Congressmen 
Courter  and  Gallo,  Chairman  Frank 
Holman,  Congresswoman  Roukema,  and 
Speaker  Hardwick  and  Minority  Leader  Jim 
Hurley,  Noel  Gross  and  Bernard  Stanley 
and  Bo  Sullivan  and  Larry  Bathgate.  Oh,  I 
could  go  on  and  name  all  of  you.  I  should. 
It's  such  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  all  of  you  in  support  of  New 
Jersey's  great  Republican  team.  And  before 
I  go  any  further,  let  me  just  join  the  many 
people  all  over  the  State  and  all  over  the 
Nation  who  are  singing  the  praises  of  your 
terrific  Governor,  Tom  Kean. 

Tom  and  the  rest  of  you  who  are  on  his 
team  have  shown  the  entire  country  that 
ours  is  the  party  of  responsible  government, 
economic  progress,  and  a  better  life  for 
every  citizen.  Our  opposition  has  tried  their 
best  to  paint  another  picture,  but  what 
you've  proven  here,  under  Governor  Kean's 
dynamic  leadership,  is  that  it  is  the  RepubU- 
can  Party  that  represents  the  interests  of 
working  people. 

The  other  side  still  hasn't  realized  that 
what  we  Republicans  have  been  accom- 
plishing has  been  something  marvelous.  It 
reminds  me  a  bit  of  a  story  of  an  agent  that 
I  heard  about  once  in  my  old  career.  You 
know,  back  in  the  days  of  vaudeville,  some- 
body aspiring  to  a  vaudeville  engagement 


or  a  career  in  vaudeville  would  find  them- 
selves on  a  stage  in  an  empty  theater 
except  for  one  lone,  cynical  agent  who'd  be 
sitting  down  there  in  the  front  rows.  And 
he'd  usually  be  smoking  a  cigar  and  telling 
them,  well,  okay,  what  do  you  do? 

And  this  young  fellow  came  out  and  stood 
there,  and  he  says,  "What  do  you  do,  kid?" 
And  the  kid  stood  there  for  just  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  then  he  just  took  off  and  flew 
up  toward  the  balcony  and  then  flew 
around  the  theater  a  couple  of  times  and 
sailed  back  in  and  landed  on  the  stage.  The 
agent  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  and 
says,  "What  else  do  you  do  besides  bird  imi- 
tations?" [Laughter]  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  I 
don't  think  the  American  people  are  as 
blase  about  our  accomplishments  as  our  de- 
tractors. That  was  never  more  apparent 
than  2  years  ago  when  Tom  Kean  won  the 
greatest  reelection  victory  in  this  State's  his- 
tory. 

I  just  spoke  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  I  won't  repeat  all  of  that,  but  it 
is  suflicient  to  say  that  this  month  marks 
the  59th  straight  month  of  economic 
growth,  the  longest  peacetime  expansion  in 
the  postwar  era.  Our  policies  have  dramati- 
cally improved  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  We  can  begin  with  the 
fact  that  had  we  not  done  something  to 
turn  the  situation  around,  well,  what  you 
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paid  for  lunch  today  would  be  the  normal 
price  for  a  meal.  [Laughter]  Seriously 
though,  inflation  was  public  enemy  number 
one  in  1980,  you*ll  remember,  running  at 
double  digits  for  2  consecutive  years.  But, 
we  Ve  put  that  monster  in  a  cage  and  in- 
stead of  seeing  their  income  being  eaten 
away,  the  American  people  have  enjoyed 
stable  prices  and  secure  savings. 

Inflation,  of  course,  wasn't  the  only  thing 
attacking  our  citizens'  income  back  in  the 
bad  old  days.  Inflation  was  pushing  every- 
one into  higher  and  higher  tax  brackets. 
You'd  get  a  raise  in  pay  to  match  the  infla- 
tion rate,  but  then  the  income  tax,  which  is 
based  on  the  number  of  dollars — not  their 
value — ^would  raise  you  into  a  higher  tax 
bracket,  and  you'd  wind  up  with  less  pur- 
chasing power  than  you  had  before  you  got 
the  raise.  Working  people  ended  up  paying 
at  rates  that  at  one  time  had  been  reserved 
for  the  truly  affluent.  Well,  we've  brought 
the  rates  down,  reformed  the  system,  got 
rid  of  many  of  the  loopholes,  and  indexed 
the  brackets  so  government  won't  profit 
from  inflation  at  the  working  people's 
expense. 

Now,  Tom,  I  know  that  under  your  lead- 
ership this  State  has  cut  six  separate  taxes, 
saving  New  Jersey  taxpayers  over  $1  billion 
in  just  the  last  3  years.  We've  proven  by  our 
actions — at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels — that  the  GOP  is  the  party  of  low 
inflation,  low  taxes,  new  jobs,  high  take- 
home  pay,  and  robust  growth.  I  can't  think 
of  a  better  platform  than  that.  But  here  in 
New  Jersey,  Governor  Kean  has  put  these 
Republican  principles  to  work,  and  that's 
one  of  the  reasons  the  people  of  this  State 
have  benefited  from  one  of  the  highest 
growth  rates  and  lowest  unemployment 
rates  in  the  Nation.  The  other  party  talks 
about  helping  the  less  fortunate  with  hand- 
outs and  bureaucratic  programs;  we  offer 
them  jobs  and  opportunity. 

I  believe  one  of  the  proudest  achieve- 
ments of  our  administration  is  that  we've 
been  able  to  turn  around  a  dramatic  rise  in 
poverty  that  began  in  1979.  It  took  a  few 
years  to  do  it,  but  since  the  expansion  the 
proportion  of  persons  living  below  the  pov- 
erty level  has  declined  by  9  percent,  real 
family  income  is  up  11  percent  overall,  and 
unemployment  is  down  4.8  percent.  Here 


in  New  Jersey,  Tom  Kean  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  crusade  to  turn  economic 
growth  into  a  vehicle  for  social  mobility  for 
all  Americans,  and  that's  been  especially 
true  for  our  minority  citizens.  In  1982,  for 
example,  black  unemployment  in  New 
Jersey  was  almost  20  percent.  Today,  it's 
just  over  10.  While  overall  employment  has 
increased  by  about  12  percent,  black  em- 
ployment has  jumped  by  almost  40  percent. 
Let  the  other  party  talk  about  compassion, 
but  in  reality  their  policies  cost  the  poor 
and  minorities  jobs.  And  while  they're  talk- 
ing, we're  doing  something  to  change  peo- 
ple's lives  for  the  better. 

I  know  Governor  Kean  would  never  have 
been  able  to  do  what  he  has  without  the 
support  of  a  Republican  assembly  and  a 
strong  Republican  minority  in  the  State 
senate.  So,  today  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you 
for  being  part  of  this  effort  to  keep  New 
Jersey  on  the  right  track.  Believe  me,  as  a 
former  Governor,  I  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  your  commitment  to  a  responsi- 
ble State  legislature;  and  that  means  a  Re- 
publican State  legislature.  I  might  add  that 
whatever  success  we've  had  in  Washington 
was  due,  in  no  small  part,  to  the  fact  that 
we  Republicans  controlled  the  United 
States  Senate  for  6  years.  Now  we've  lost 
that  edge,  and  we're  back  with  the  Demo- 
crats holding  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
With  outstanding  candidates  like  Pete  Daw- 
kins,  I  predict  we'll  be  winning  back  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1988.  Now,  the 
other  party  has  a  basketball  player  in  the 
Senate  but,  with  Pete  Dawkins,  New  Jersey 
will  outplay  them  in  every  game  in  town. 
[Laughter] 

I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
other  members  of  your  New  Jersey  team 
who've  been  invaluable  to  our  success.  Con- 
gressmen— as  I've  said  before — Courter  and 
Gallo  and  Congresswoman  Roukema.  I  ask 
this  favor:  Keep  up  your  fight  for  a  Republi- 
can State  legislature  so  that  after  redistrict- 
ing  in  1991,  New  Jersey  can  send  more  pro- 
security,  proprosperity  Congressmen  to 
Washington,  just  like  Jim  and  Dean. 

One  fact  just  about  says  it  all:  In  1984 
Republicans  received  51  percent  of  the 
vote  in  contested  congressional  seats,  but 
we  only  won  42  percent  of  the  seats  in 
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Congress.  How  can  that  be?  It's  because  for 
50  years  now,  every  10  years  when  the  re- 
apportionment takes  place  and  the  redis- 
tricting,  they  have  been  in  charge.  They 
have  been  gerrymandering,  and  until  we 
can  get  more  States  with  a  Republican  State 
legislature  for  the  redistricting,  well  contin- 
ue having  more  votes  than  they  have  for 
Congressmen,  but  electing  fewer  Congress- 
men than  they  do. 

Many  people  aren't  aware,  in  the  50 
years,  1931  to  1980,  they  have  held  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  For  46  of  those  50 
years,  all  the  Democratic  Presidents  had 
Democratic  Congresses  with  them  except 
for  one  2-year  period  when  Harry  Truman 
had  a  Republican  Congress.  All  the  Republi- 
can Presidents,  until  I  took  office,  have  had 
Democratic  Congresses  except  for  one  2- 
year  period  when  Ike  Eisenhower  had  a 
Republican  Congress,  just  for  those  2  years. 
Now,  since  1980,  for  6  years  we  had  the 
Senate — I  had  a  Republican  Senate,  but 
they  had  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
now  they  have  both  Houses  again.  We  have 
to  get  back  and  redistrict  to  the  place 
where  there  is  a  fairness  in  the  voting,  that 
Republicans  all  aren't  bunched  up  in  little 
districts,  so  that  it  doesn't  matter  how  many 
of  them  there  are.  Sure,  they  elect  a  Con- 
gressman there,  but  there'll  always  be  a  mi- 
nority until  we  can  turn  this  around. 

Well,  it's  high  time  for  us  to  start  fighting 
back,  time  for  us  to  set  priorities  and  con- 
centrate on  just  how  and  where  those  con- 
gressional district  lines  are  drawn.  This  year 
you  can  begin,  as  I  said,  by  electing  more 
Republican  State  senators.  If  Republicans 
have  greater  statehouse  strength,  then  we 
can  play  a  major  role  in  ensuring  a  fair 
redistricting  process. 

It  was  just  2  years  ago  that  I  met  with 
you  right  across  the  road.  We  talked  then 
about  making  Chuck  Hardwick  not  just  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  but 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  And  Chuck,  the 
next  time  we  meet  I  know  you'll  still  be  the 
speaker,  only  I  think  we  should  make  cer- 
tain that  Jim  Hurley  becomes  the  president, 
instead  of  the  minority  leader  of  the  State 
senate.  So,  please  get  out  there  and  get 
more  Republicans  elected  to  the  legislature. 
With  just  3  weeks  to  go  before  election  day, 
your  money,  your  time,  and  your  talents 


can  make  the  difference.  And  I  know  I'm 
counting  on  you,  and  I  know  your  Gover- 
nor's counting  on  you  also. 

Well,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  commit- 
ment that  I  found  here  today,  I'm  certain 
that  we're  going  to  do  just  that,  and  that 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  this  country 
will  be  better  off  for  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
just  remind  the  people  of  New  Jersey  of  the 
difference  in  this  New  Jersey  you  have  here 
now,  with  your  Governor  and  those  other 
Republicans  that  we've  mentioned  there  in 
the  legislature,  and  compare  it  to  what  it 
was  not  too  many  years  ago.  So,  we'll  all  be 
better  off,  and  I'll  probably  be  back  on  the 
mashed-potato  circuit.  [Laughter] 

But  it's  been  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  you 
all  here  today.  I've  been  speaking  a  couple 
of  times  here  in  New  Jersey,  and  I've  tried 
to  finish  each  speech  with  a  display  of  my 
latest  hobby,  which  is  collecting  stories  that 
I  can  guarantee  are  told  by  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  about  their  system.  And 
they  tell  them — the  jokes — and  it  shows 
they've  got  a  great  sense  of  humor,  but 
they're  also  pretty  cynical  about  the  way 
they  live.  And  I've  told  two  of  them  al- 
ready. I  think  I  ought  to  be  able  to  come  up 
with  one  more  here  because  we  know  that 
our  system  is  absolutely  the  opposite  to 
theirs.  And  so,  one  I  can  think  of — they  tell 
this  among  themselves — they  tell  about  a 
man  that  was  walking  down  the  street  in 
Moscow  one  night,  and  a  soldier  yelled, 
"Halt!"  And  he  started  to  run,  and  the  sol- 
dier shot  him.  And  another  citizen  said, 
"Why  did  you  do  that?"  "Well,"  he  said, 
"curfew."  But  he  said,  "It  isn't  curfew  yet." 
He  says,  "I  know,  he's  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
know  where  he  lives;  he  couldn't  have 
made  it."  [Laughter]  I  did  not  tell  that  one 
to  Gorbachev.  [Laughter] 

Well,  listen,  it's  been  wonderful  to  be 
here  with  you.  God  bless  you  all  for  what 
you've  done  just  by  being  here  today. 

Audience  member.  We  want  Bork,  too! 

The  President.  You  want  Bork,  too? 

Audience.  Yes. 

The  President.  So  do  I.  You  brought  this 
on  yourself,  so  I'm — [laughter] — I'm  going 
to  tell  you.  Yes,  Bork  is  staying  in,  and  we 
know  the  odds  are  against  getting  enough 
people  to  turn  around  their  vote.  But,  as  he 
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pointed  out  in  his  statement  the  other  day, 
what's  at  issue  here  is  not  one  man  and 
what  happened  to  him.  What's  at  issue  is 
that  we  make  sure  that  the  process  of  ap- 
pointing and  confirming  judges  never  again 
is  turned  into  such  a  political  joke.  And  if  I 
have  to  appoint  another  one,  I'll  try  to  find 
one  that  they'll  object  to  just  as  much  as 
they  did  for  this  one.  \Laughter\  All  right. 
Thank  you  all.  God  bless  you  all. 

\At  this  point.  Gov.  Tom  Kean  and  Joseph 


A.  (Bo)  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  Authority,  gave  the  Presi- 
dent a  bushel  of  tomatoes.] 

Thank  you  very  much.  In  the  business  I 
used  to  be  in,  you  worried  about  them 
throwing  these  at  you.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:11  p.m.  in 
Ballroom  F  at  the  Hanover  Marriott  Hotel. 
Following  his  remarks,  the  President  re- 
turned to  Washington,  DC. 


Remarks  at  the  Welcoming  Ceremony  for  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  Fuentes  of  El  Salvador 
October  14,  1987 


President  Reagan.  It  is  with  great  pride 
and  unreserved  admiration  that  I  welcome 
President  Duarte  to  Washington.  He  comes 
as  the  elected  representative  of  a  coura- 
geous people,  people  who  have  struggled 
long  and  risked  much  in  order  to  live  in  a 
free  and  democratic  country.  El  Salvador, 
under  President  Duarte's  leadership,  has 
proven  wrong  the  cynics,  pessimists,  and 
detractors  of  democracy.  The  Salvadoran 
people  have  proven  that  those  who  love 
freedom  can  prevail  over  great  odds — can 
defeat  the  forces  of  tyranny,  both  left  and 
right — if  they  have  the  courage,  commit- 
ment, and  stand  together. 

It  was  not  that  long  ago  that  El  Salvador 
was  all  but  written  off  by  many  in  this  city's 
circles  of  power.  The  Communist  guerrillas, 
it  was  said,  were  an  irresistible  force,  and 
the  cruel  tactics  of  the  right  could  not  be 
thwarted.  The  cause  of  democracy  was 
doomed,  so  they  said.  Well,  the  United 
States  Congress  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
making  the  predictions  of  doom  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy.  Our  request  for  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  was  nearly  defeated.  That 
would  have  left  you.  President  Duarte,  and 
others  who  were  struggling  for  democracy 
unarmed  and  defenseless  against  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  who  were  receiving  arms  and 
ammunition  through  Nicaragua. 

Those  of  us  who  have  stood  in  support  of 
the  democratic  peoples  of  El  Salvador  are 
especially  proud  of  what  has  been  achieved 


in  recent  years.  Under  the  most  trying  of 
circumstances,  with  your  steady  hand  at  the 
helm.  President  Duarte,  democratic  convic- 
tions and  ideals  have  been  transformed  into 
institutions,  laws,  and  practices.  In  a  rela- 
tively short  time,  you've  brought  the  mili- 
tary under  civilian  control  and  helped  turn 
it  into  a  professional  and  respected  part  of 
Salvadoran  society,  a  responsible  force  for 
both  national  security  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. You've  reformed  the  police  and 
set  about  to  improve  the  system  of  justice. 
You  have  created  a  climate  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law. 

While  you  were  putting  in  place  these 
fundamental  reforms,  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas, who  would  impose  their  form  of  dic- 
tatorship on  El  Salvador,  were  beaten  back. 
Your  brave  military  forces  certainly  deserve 
much  credit,  but  the  power  of  democracy 
itself  deserves  credit,  as  well.  Democracy  is 
a  system  that  offers  a  peaceful  method  of 
settling  differences.  It  is  a  system  which  can 
incorporate  a  wide  spectrum  of  views  while 
at  the  same  time  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  Our  own  President  Lincoln  once 
said:  "The  ballot  is  stronger  than  the 
bullet."  Well,  that  is  the  moral  foundation 
on  which  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Central  America  hope  to  build  a  lasting 
peace. 

Today  the  prospects  for  attaining  this 
peace,  although  still  far  from  certain,  are 
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better  than  at  any  time  in  this  decade.  The 
United  States  remains  committed  to  explor- 
ing any  opportunity  that  could  end  the  vio- 
lence that  plagues  the  region  and  permit 
the  people  of  Central  America  to  live  their 
lives  in  peace.  Silencing  the  gims  is  no  easy 
goal,  and.  President  Duarte,  we  both  know 
peace  and  democracy  are  inextricably 
linked. 

If  peace  is  to  prevail,  so  must  democracy. 
The  people  of  El  Salvador  know  this,  having 
been  victimized  by  an  insurgency  armed, 
trained,  and  headquartered  in  a  nearby 
country.  They  have  firsthand  experience 
that  a  government  that  does  not  respect  the 
rights  of  its  own  citizens  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  respect  the  rights  of  its  neighbors. 
And  that  is  why  all  of  us  watch  so  closely 
the  reform  process  set  in  motion  by  the 
Guatemala  peace  plan. 

This  process,  which  ties  democratization 
to  the  end  of  armed  conflict,  is  consistent 
with  a  proposal  made  by  Speaker  Wright 
and  myself.  We  want  to  see  the  peace  proc- 
ess succeed.  That  success  is  dependent  on 
genuine  democratic  reform,  on  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  on  open  and  free  elec- 
tions. It  depends  on  respect  for  the  free- 
doms of  speech,  religion,  and  assembly.  It 
depends  on  honest  dialog  between  those 
who  are  now  engaged  in  deadly  combat. 

President  Duarte,  you  have  already  gone 
the  extra  mile,  literally  and  figuratively,  to 
bring  fundamental  change  to  your  country 
and  to  end  the  cycle  of  violence.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  armed  struggle  against  your 
government  have  been  invited  to  join  in 
the  democratic  process.  You  have  negotiat- 
ed directly  with  the  leaders  of  insurgent 
forces,  sincerely  trying  to  find  the  formula 
that  will  bring  peace  and  secure  freedom  in 
your  troubled  land.  Others  in  the  region 
can  do  no  less  if  they  expect  to  end  the 
strife  that  ravages  their  countries.  The 
choice  is  theirs. 

As  we  face  the  future  and  determine  our 
next  steps,  let  us  recognize  that  the  hope  in 
Central  America  today  has  come  about  be- 
cause those  who  believe  in  democracy  have 
faced  reality,  made  the  tough  choices,  and 
stood  together.  In  these  last  GVa  years, 
through  the  strength  of  purpose  of  brave 
and  farsighted  individuals  like  President 
Duarte,  a  crisis  has  been  averted  and  admi- 


rable progress  has  been  made,  especially  in 
creating  and  consolidating  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

President  Duarte 's  visit  permits  us  the 
opportunity  to  take  account  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made;  to  discuss  our  vision  of 
a  free,  prosperous,  and  peaceful  hemi- 
sphere; and  to  declare  our  solidarity  with  all 
those  who  share  that  vision.  President 
Duarte,  again,  it  is  an  honor  to  welcome 
you. 

President  Duarte.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Reagan,  distinguished  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, friends,  people  of  America,  it  is 
indeed  a  very  special  pleasure  to  be  re- 
ceived by  you  in  this  colorful  ceremony. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  a 
head  of  state  of  a  Central  American  nation 
has  been  received  by  the  United  States 
President  on  a  state  visit. 

I  receive  this  honor  with  great  modesty, 
knowing  full  well  that  this  ceremony  is  an 
acknowledgment  to  the  democratic  com- 
mitment of  the  great  people  of  El  Salvador. 
Only  last  week,  in  your  speech  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  you  remem- 
bered the  heroic  behavior  of  Salvadorans  on 
the  voting  booths.  The  same  lines  of  con- 
duct have  remained  steadfast  through  all 
these  years  and  has  served  to  build  a  strong 
democracy  which,  although  not  yet  perfect, 
is  modeled  after  your  own. 

Your  constant  and  unswerving  support 
for  our  undertaking  has  helped  us  over- 
come obstacles  which  at  times  seem  invinci- 
ble. Your  Congress,  too,  has  worked  with  us 
on  the  difficult  roads  we  have  had  to  travel. 
For  that  we  thank  you.  And  today  peace  is 
a  step  closer  with  the  signing  of  the  peace 
agreement  in  Guatemala  early  last  month. 

In  your  speech  of  the  OAS,  you  had 
stated  that  the  Central  American  plan  "con- 
tains many  of  the  elements  necessary  to 
bring  both  lasting  peace  and  enduring  de- 
mocracy for  the  region."  You  went  on  to 
say  that  there  is  also  a  reason  for  caution;  I 
agree.  For  this  reason,  I  have  insisted  that 
the  compliance  with  our  peace  plan  must 
be  fully  verified  by  the  appointed  commis- 
sions. Here  we  will  hope  that  the  OAS  and 
its  member  nations,  especially  those  like 
yours  with  the  technical  capacity,  will  take 
an  active  role. 
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I  am  convinced  that  there  cannot  be 
peace  in  Central  America  without  freedom 
and  democracy,  which  in  turn  will  only  be 
attained  through  comprehensive  dialog  and 
negotiated  cease-fire.  I  also  insist  that  each 
Central  American  President  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  comply  fully  within  his  own  coun- 
try with  all  the  obligations  contracted,  and 
that  no  government  be  permitted  to  take 
only  cosmetic  or  half-measures  or  to  excuse 
his  government's  lack  of  total  compliance 
because  of  difference  with  another  govern- 
ment not  party  to  the  Esquipulas  accord 
[Guatemala  peace  plan]. 

We  need  to  continue  to  work  to  bring 
democracy  to  all  Central  America.  I  know 
that  the  United  States  has  been  engaged  in 
this  effort,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  I  encourage  you  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  to  assure  that  the  democratic 


gains  are  enduring  and  that  the  people  of 
Central  America  are  free  from  totalitarian 
oppression.  You  can  count  on  me  and  my 
courageous  people  to  be  faithful  and  effec- 
tive partners  in  this  historical  and  noble  en- 
terprise. 

And  now,  President  Reagan,  let  me  break 
the  protocol.  Fve  seen  through  my  life 
many  times  in  which  people  with  hate  in 
their  heart  have  put  fire  to  the  American 
flag.  This  time,  permit  me  to  go  to  your  flag 
and,  in  the  name  of  my  people,  to  give  it  a 
kiss. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  10:13  a.m. 
at  the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House, 
where  President  Duarte  was  accorded  a 
formal  welcome  with  full  military  honors. 
Following  the  ceremony,  the  two  Presidents 
met  in  the  Oval  Office. 


Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Supreme  Court  Nomination  of  Robert 
H.  Bork 
October  14,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

In  the  last  6y2  years  I  have  spoken  with 
you  and  asked  for  your  help  many  times. 
When  special  interests  and  power  brokers 
here  in  Washington  balked  at  cutting  your 
taxes,  I  asked  for  your  help.  You  went  to 
your  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  the 
tax  cuts  passed.  And  by  the  way,  as  a  result, 
at  the  end  of  this  month  we  will  mark  the 
longest  peacetime  economic  expansion  on 
record. 

In  the  first  few  hours  after  our  service- 
men went  to  the  rescue  of  young  Ameri- 
cans and  of  democracy  in  Grenada,  oppo- 
nents here  in  Washington  criticized  the 
mission.  But  again  I  asked  for  your  help, 
and  you  let  your  Congressmen  and  Senators 
know  that  you  were  proud  of  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  And  soon  Congress  was 
giving  full  support  to  our  policies.  Yes,  all 
that  America  has  achieved  in  the  last  6y2 
years — our  record  economic  expansion,  the 
new  pride  we  have  at  home,  the  new 
strength  that  may  soon  bring  us  history's 
first  agreement  to  eliminate  an  entire  class 


of  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  missiles — all  of 
this  has  happened  because,  when  the  chips 
were  down,  you  and  I  worked  together. 

As  you  know,  I  have  selected  one  of  the 
finest  judges  in  America's  history,  Robert 
Bork,  for  the  Supreme  Court.  You Ve  heard 
that  this  nomination  is  a  lost  cause.  YouVe 
also  heard  that  I  am  determined  to  fight 
right  down  to  the  final  ballot  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Fm  doing  this  because  what's  now  at 
stake  in  this  battle  must  never  in  our  land 
of  freedom  become  a  lost  cause.  And 
whether  lost  or  not,  we  Americans  must 
never  give  up  this  particular  battle:  the  in- 
dependence of  our  judiciary. 

Back  in  July  when  I  nominated  Judge 
Bork,  I  thought  the  confirmation  process 
would  go  forward  with  a  calm  and  sensible 
exchange  of  views.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
firmation process  became  an  ugly  spectacle, 
marred  by  distortions  and  innuendos,  and 
casting  aside  the  normal  rules  of  decency 
and  honesty.  As  Judge  Bork  said  last  Friday, 
and  I  quote:  "The  process  of  confirming  Jus- 
tices for  our  nation's  highest  court  has  been 
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transformed  in  a  way  that  should  not  and, 
indeed,  must  not  be  permitted  to  occur 
again.  The  tactics  and  techniques  of  nation- 
al political  campaigns  have  been  unleashed 
on  the  process  of  confirming  judges.  That  is 
not  simply  disturbing;  it  is  dangerous.  Fed- 
eral judges  are  not  appointed  to  decide 
cases  according  to  the  latest  opinion  polls; 
they  are  appointed  to  decide  cases  impar- 
tially, according  to  law.  But  when  judicial 
nominees  are  assessed  and  treated  like  po- 
litical candidates,  the  effect  will  be  to  chill 
the  climate  in  which  judicial  deliberations 
take  place,  to  erode  public  confidence  in 
the  impartiality  of  courts,  and  to  endanger 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary." 

Judge  Bork  said  he  had  no  illusions  about 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  before  us,  but  he 
also  said,  and  I  agree,  that  a  crucial  princi- 
ple is  at  stake.  And  we  will  fight  for  every 
vote  to  maintain  that  principle.  It  is  the 
process  that  is  used  to  determine  the  fitness 
of  those  men  and  women  selected  to  serve 
on  our  courts,  those  people  who  guard  the 
basic  liberties  that  we  all  cherish  and  have 
been  the  beacon  of  freedom  for  over  two 
centuries. 

If  the  campaign  of  distortion  and  disinfor- 
mation used  by  opponents  of  this  nominee 
is  allowed  to  succeed,  it  will  represent  more 
than  a  temporary  setback  for  one  candidate 
or  the  administration.  It  will  permanently 
diminish  the  sum  total  of  American  democ- 
racy; it  will  call  into  question  the  idea  of 
free,  fair,  and  civil  exchange;  and  it  will 
mean  that  on  critical  issues  like  the  fight 
against  crime  and  drugs  and  keeping  those 
who  are  unelected  from  unconstitutionally 
taking  power  into  their  own  hands — each  of 
us  and  each  of  our  children  will  be  the 
losers. 

During  the  hearings,  one  of  Judge  Bork's 
critics  said  that  among  the  functions  of  the 
Court  was  reinterpreting  the  Constitution 
so  that  it  would  not  remain,  in  his  words, 
"frozen  into  ancient  error  because  it  is  so 
hard  to  amend."  Well,  that  to  my  mind  is 
the  issue,  plain  and  simple.  Too  many  theo- 
rists believe  that  the  courts  should  save  the 
country  from  the  Constitution.  Well,  I  be- 
lieve it's  time  to  save  the  Constitution  from 
them.  The  principal  errors  in  recent  years 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  intent  of 
the  framers  who  finished  their  work  200 


years  ago  last  month.  They've  had  to  do 
with  those  who  have  looked  upon  the 
courts  as  their  own  special  province  to 
impose  by  judicial  fiat  what  they  could  not 
accomplish  at  the  polls.  They've  had  to  do 
with  judges  who  too  often  have  made  law 
enforcement  a  game  where  clever  lawyers 
try  to  find  ways  to  trip  up  the  police  on  the 
rules. 

At  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels, 
your  voices  have  been  heard.  After  years  of 
rising  crime  and  leniency  in  the  court- 
rooms, you  demanded  fair  but  tough  law 
enforcement,  enforcement  that  protected 
the  innocent  and  punished  the  guilty.  And 
with  your  support,  we've  been  able  to  turn 
things  around  in  Washington.  We  organized 
a  war  against  organized  crime  and  a 
stepped-up  effort  against  drug  trafficking.  It 
took  us  3  years,  but  we  finally  got  our  crime 
bill  through  the  Congress.  But  most  of  all,  I 
kept  a  promise  that  I  made  to  you  when  I 
ran  for  this  office:  that  from  my  first  day 
here  in  the  White  House  that  I  would  seek 
to  nominate  judges  who  would  respect  the 
Constitution  and  would  protect  the  rights  of 
those  who  become  victims  of  crime. 

Well,  all  of  this  meant  hard  work,  but 
together  we  have  turned  the  crime  trend 
around.  The  Department  of  Justice  just 
over  a  week  ago  released  a  study  showing 
that  crime  had  declined  for  the  fifth 
straight  year  and  has  now  reached  its  lowest 
level  in  14  years.  That's  something  to  be 
proud  of. 

So,  my  agenda  is  your  agenda,  and  it's 
quite  simple:  to  appoint  judges  like  Judge 
Bork  who  don't  confuse  the  criminals  with 
the  victims;  judges  who  don't  invent  new  or 
fanciful  constitutional  rights  for  those  crimi- 
nals; judges  who  believe  the  courts  should 
interpret  the  law,  not  make  it;  judges,  in 
short,  who  understand  the  principle  of  judi- 
cial restraint.  That  starts  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  takes  leadership  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  help  shape  the  attitudes  of 
the  courts  in  our  land  and  to  make  sure  that 
principles  of  law  are  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is  the  standard  to  judge  those 
who  seek  to  serve  on  the  courts:  qualifica- 
tions, not  distortions;  judicial  temperament, 
not  campaign  disinformation. 

In  the  next  several  days,  your  Senators 
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will  cast  a  vote  on  the  Bork  nomination.  It 
is  more  than  just  one  vote  on  one  man:  It's 
a  decision  on  the  future  of  our  judicial 
system.  The  purpose  of  the  Senate  debate  is 
to  allow  all  sides  to  be  heard.  Honorable 
men  and  women  should  not  be  afraid  to 
change  their  minds  based  on  that  debate. 
I  hope  that  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead 
you  will  let  them  know  that  the  confirma- 
tion process  must  never  again  be  compro- 
mised with  high-pressure  politics.  Tell  them 
that  America  stands  for  better  than  that 
and  that  you  expect  them  to  stand  for 
America.  Remind  them  that  there  is  a  thing 
we  call  the  Constitution  and  to  serve  under 
it  is  a  sacred  trust,  that  they  have  sworn 
themselves  to  that  trust,  and  that  not  just 
for  this  nomination  or  any  nomination  but 


for  the  sake  of  the  independence  of  the 
American  system  of  justice  for  generations 
to  come.  Now  is  the  time  to  uphold  that 
trust,  no  matter  how  powerful  are  those  in 
opposition. 

There  is  a  vision  for  America  that  we  all 
share,  an  America  where  the  Constitution  is 
held  in  high  esteem,  where  all  our  citizens 
are  treated  equally  under  the  law,  where 
the  Legislature  makes  the  law  and  the 
judges  interpret  the  law,  and  where  the 
right  of  the  people  to  self-government  is 
respected. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:15  p.m.  from 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Nomination  of  Marianthi  Lansdale  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
October  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Marianthi  Lansdale  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8,  1990.  She  would  suc- 
ceed Mary  Jo  Arndt. 

Since  1961  Mrs.  Lansdale  has  been  vice 
president  of  the  Lansdale  Co.  and  president 


of  Marina  Pacifica  Oil  Co.  in  Seal  Beach, 
CA. 

Mrs.  Lansdale  graduated  from  Long 
Beach  City  College  (A.A.,  1960).  She  was 
born  March  7,  1932,  in  Detroit,  MI.  Mrs. 
Lansdale  is  married,  has  one  child,  and  re- 
sides in  Huntington  Beach,  CA. 


Nomination  of  Linus  D.  Wright  To  Be  Under  Secretary  of 

Education 

October  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Linus  D.  Wright  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Education  at  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  He  would  succeed 
Gary  L.  Bauer. 

Since  1978  Mr.  Wright  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dallas  Independent  School 
District  in  Dallas,  TX.  Previously  he  was 
superintendent  for  administration  with  the 
Houston    Independent    School    District    in 


Houston,  TX,  1974-1978.  From  1971  to 
1974,  Mr.  Wright  was  chief  financial  officer 
for  the  Houston  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Wright  graduated  from  Austin  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1949;  M.A.,  1951).  He  served  in 
the  United  States  Army,  1944-1947.  Mr. 
Wright  was  born  March  1,  1927,  in  Savoy, 
TX.  He  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  Dallas,  TX. 
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Proclamation  5728— World  Food  Day,  1987 
October  14,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

This  is  the  seventh  successive  year  in 
which  people  everywhere,  including  Ameri- 
cans, have  observed  World  Food  Day  in  a 
spirit  of  rededication  to  the  continuing  fight 
against  world  hunger.  We  Americans  are  a 
people  with  strong  ties  to  other  nations  and 
with  a  long  record  of  humanitarian  concern 
for  the  hungry  around  the  world.  We  are 
blessed  with  the  wherewithal  to  help:  a 
bountiful  land  whose  fertile  soil,  moderate 
climate,  and  economic  and  political  free- 
dom provide  the  keys  not  only  to  abun- 
dance here  at  home  but  to  a  surplus  which 
can  be  shared  with  others  in  grave  need 
around  the  globe. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  averting  the 
threat  of  famine  in  many  regions,  but  wide- 
spread poverty  and  hunger,  especially  in 
developing  countries,  constantly  challenge 
us  to  ease  the  human  suffering  they  cause 
and  to  preserve  the  human  potential  they 
deplete.  As  hunger  robs  people  of  health 
and  strength,  it  also  saps  the  economic  sys- 
tems to  which  they  might  otherwise  con- 
tribute, upsets  the  social  order,  frustrates 
progress  at  every  level,  and  engenders 
hopelessness  and  instability. 

Our  Nation  has  always  been — and  contin- 
ues to  be — deeply  committed  to  helping 
feed  the  hungry  wherever  they  may  be, 
and  to  accomplish  this  goal  an  extensive 
network  of  private  and  public  efforts  has 
been  established.  But  additional  steps  are 
clearly  necessary.  Greater  success  in  the 
fight  against  hunger  will  require  the  imple- 
mentation of  worldwide  agricultural  and 
trade  policies  designed  to  promote  econom- 
ic growth  and  stability  for  all  nations,  devel- 
oping and  developed  alike.  Schemes  of  nar- 
rowly focused  government  intervention 
must  be  replaced  by  systems  that  respond 
to  the  production  and  trade  decisions  made 


by  free  individuals.  Farmers  must  have 
ready  access  to  the  international  market- 
place and  the  opportunity  to  compete 
freely  and  to  sell  the  goods  they  produce. 
Nations,  if  they  are  to  move  toward  self- 
reliance  in  agriculture,  must  install  systems 
that  promote  private  ownership,  reward 
effort  and  efficiency,  and  recognize  the  dig- 
nity of  those  who  work  the  land. 

The  United  States  has  established  an  initi- 
ative to  End  Hunger  in  Africa  by  the  end  of 
the  century  through  economic  growth  and 
private  sector  development.  All  U.S.  bilater- 
al and  multilateral  economic  programs  and 
policies  are  oriented  toward  this  goal.  But 
U.S.  government  programs  cannot  do  it 
alone.  The  participation  and  commitment 
of  Africans,  other  donors,  and  the  private 
sector — volunteer  and  business,  both  Ameri- 
can and  international — are  essential. 

In  recognition  of  the  desire  and  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  end  World 
hunger,  the  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 110,  has  designated  October  16, 
1987,  as  "World  Food  Day"  and  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  October  16,  1987,  as 
World  Food  Day,  and  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  activities  to  explore 
ways  in  which  our  Nation  can  contribute 
further  to  the  elimination  of  hunger  in  the 
world. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourteenth  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:49  a.m.,  October  15,  1987] 
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Toasts  at  the  State  Dinner  for  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 
Fuentes  of  El  Salvador 
October  14,  1987 


President  Reagan.  It's  been  a  pleasure  to 
have  you,  President  and  Mrs.  Duarte,  and 
all  of  you  as  our  guests  this  evening  at  the 
White  House.  This  year  is  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It's  appropriate  then  that  we  have  as 
our  guest  an  elected  leader  who  has  laid  the 
foundations  for  freedom  in  his  country  and 
whose  courage  and  strength  of  conviction 
are  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  President 
Duarte,  having  fought  the  brutality  and  re- 
pression of  left  and  right,  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  struggle  for  democracy  in  this 
hemisphere. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  our  forefathers, 
who  sacrificed  so  much  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  for  the  United  States,  would 
see  President  Duarte  as  one  of  their  own. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  walked  these  very 
halls,  once  described  what  it  is  all  about: 
"Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection 
of  the  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  juries  im- 
partially selected,"  he  wrote,  "these  princi- 
ples form  the  bright  constellation  which  has 
gone  before  us."  Well,  this  is  the  same 
bright  constellation  whose  majestic  light 
President  Duarte  would  shine  on  El  Salva- 
dor. As  our  Founding  Fathers  came  to 
know,  winning  liberty  and  establishing 
democratic  institutions  are  not  without 
great  personal  sacrifice. 

In  1972  President  Duarte  won  an  elec- 
tion but  was  prevented  from  assuming  the 
office  and  forced  into  exile.  Years  of  frustra- 
tion followed.  Then  there  was  the  immense 
pressure  President  Duarte  found  himself 
under  when  he  returned  to  his  country  in 
1979.  It  would  have  broken  a  lesser  man. 

One  of  the  most  moving  moments  of  my 
Presidency  was  the  visit  to  the  Oval  Office 
made  by  President  Duarte  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Inez,  shortly  after  her  release  from  kid- 
napers 2  years  ago.  This  terrible  travail  was 
part  of  the  personal  price  President  Duarte 
has  paid  to  help  secure  the  freedom  of  his 
country.  Yet  tonight  can  anyone  doubt 
President  Duarte  has  not  only  survived,  he 


has  triumphed.  He's  proven  himself  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  his  people  and  by  people  through- 
out the  hemisphere  as  a  hero  of  freedom. 

In  the  last  century,  another  such  hero  was 
Jose  Simeon  Canas,  champion  of  Salvadoran 
independence,  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  his 
country.  This  moral  giant,  seriously  ill, 
made  an  impassioned  speech  against  slavery 
to  the  Salvadoran  Congress.  In  it  he  said: 
even  if  dying,  he  had  to  speak  out  for  pow- 
erless people.  "I  ask,"  he  said,  "before  ev- 
erything else,  that  all  our  brethren  be  de- 
clared free." 

This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  I  see  in  President 
Duarte.  It's  been  my  honor  over  these  years 
to  have  known  him  and  worked  with  him, 
to  have  assisted,  where  possible,  his  efforts 
and  those  of  the  brave  Salvadoran  people  to 
win  peace,  establish  democratic  institutions, 
and,  before  anything  else,  to  declare  all  our 
brethren  free.  President  Duarte,  God, 
unity,  and  freedom — the  spirit  of  El  Salva- 
dor, the  spirit  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
hemisphere.  So,  I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  with 
me  in  toasting  President  Duarte,  Mrs. 
Duarte,  and  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

President  Duarte.  When  you  were  telling, 
Mr.  President,  all  those  beautiful  things  of 
what  you  have  valued,  what  we're  doing  in 
our  country,  and  when  I  was  enjoying  this 
wonderful  dinner  tonight,  I  was  seeing  that 
picture  there,  the  picture  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. And  I  wonder  why  he  has  his  hand 
here  and  his  face  firm?  What  was  happen- 
ing in  his  own  heart  when  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  country  who  was  struggling?  He 
was  seeing  not  only  slaves,  he  was  seeing 
war — ^hate  in  the  heart.  And  this  wonderful 
man  had  love  in  his  heart.  He  never  hated 
anybody.  He  wanted  to  have  his  country 
free,  and  he  even  gave  his  life  for  that.  That 
picture  to  me  is  a  symbol  of  this  country. 
It's  a  symbol  of  you,  Mr.  Reagan,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
this  country  who  is  doing  the  best  so  that 
other  countries  can  also  have  what  you 
have  dear  in  this  country,  which  is  freedom 
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and  democracy. 

Let  me  be  simple  and  ask  you  to  just 
raise  your  head  and  give  a  prayer  for  my 
people  of  my  country,  for  the  poor  people, 
for  the  suffering  people  of  my  country,  and 
also  for  the  soldiers  who  die  and  the  guerril- 
las who  will  also  die.  We  all  are  Salvadorans, 
and  we  all  want  peace. 


So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  raise  and  ask 
you  to  raise  your  hand  with  me  to  a  toast  to 
President  Reagan — to  a  toast  to  Mr.  Reagan, 
to  Mrs.  Reagan,  and  to  a  toast  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:58  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Designation  of  Lucille  G.  Murchison  as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  United  Service  Organizations,  Incorporated 
October  15,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  redesignate  Lucille  G.  Murchison  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  for  a 
term  of  3  years. 


Mrs.  Murchison  is  a  private  investor.  She 
was  born  November  4,  1925,  in  Dallas,  TX. 
She  has  four  children  and  currently  resides 
in  Dallas,  TX. 


Statement  on  Proposed  Tax  Increases 
October  15,  1987 


Billions  in  new  taxes — this  is  how  the 
Democrats  on  the  Senate  Finance  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conunittees  now 
propose  to  meet  the  1988  Gramra-Rudman- 
Hollings  deficit  reduction  targets.  With  Re- 
publicans on  both  panels  not  participating 
in  the  drafting  sessions,  the  Democrats  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  proposed  a 
tax  hike  of  approximately  $7.6  billion,  with 
a  promise  of  more  to  come.  Democrats  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pro- 
posed a  tax  hike  of  $12  billion— $12  billion 
in  additional  taxes  to  be  laid  upon  the  backs 
of  the  American  people. 

If  there  were  a  legitimate  need  for  these 
taxes,  I  would  be  less  angry,  but  these  tax 
hikes  would  only  cover  utterly  unwarranted 
domestic  appropriations  bills  totaling  some 


$15.6  billion  more  than  our  budget  request 
and  $5.3  billion  more  than  last  year. 

Simple  prudence,  a  simple  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, would  make  it  possible  to  meet 
the  deficit  reduction  targets  with  no  new 
taxes.  I  look  forward  to  working  in  this 
spirit  with  many  in  Congress — I  believe  the 
majority — who  join  me  in  rejecting  new 
taxes.  And  let  me  repeat  that  if  reason 
should  fail,  if  Congress  should  actually  pass 
a  tax  hike,  my  answer  will  be  simply  this: 
veto. 

This  Democratic  tax  hike  is  an  exercise  in 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  It's  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  American  people.  It  is  unwise.  It  is 
uncalled  for.  It  will  not  be  tolerated  by  me 
or  the  American  people. 
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Executive  Order  12611 — Delegating  Authority  To  Implement 
Assistance  for  Central  American  Democracies  and  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance 
October  15,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act, 
1987,  enacted  by  section  lOl(k)  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  Making  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  Laws 
99-500  and  99-591),  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2151  et 
seq.),  the  Joint  Resolution  Making  Continu- 
ing Appropriations  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1988 
(Public  Law  100-120),  and  section  301  of 
title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  in 
order  to  delegate  certain  functions  concern- 
ing the  use  of  funds,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows: 


Section  1.  Executive  Order  No.  12570  of 
October  24,  1986,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  to  the  end  of  Section  2(b): 

"and  funds  provided  in  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion Making  Continuing  Appropriations  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  1988  (Public  Law  100- 
120).". 

Sec.  2.  This  Order  shall  be  effective  im- 
mediately. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
October  15,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:01  a.m.,  October  16,  1987] 


Proclamation  5729— National  Safety  Belt  Use  Day,  1987 
October  15,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Studies  indicate  that  40  to  55  percent  of 
all  passenger  car  occupant  fatalities  and  se- 
rious injuries  could  be  eliminated  if  people 
would  use  the  safety  belts  already  installed 
in  their  vehicles.  Each  year,  10,000  people 
could  be  saved  from  death  if  everyone 
would  use  safety  belts  every  trip.  In  1986, 
for  instance,  safety  belts  saved  the  lives  of 
2,200  front  seat  passengers.  Thousands  of 
lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in  medical  and 
insurance  expenses  have  been  saved  by 
"buckling  up." 

The  tremendous  benefits  of  adult  safety 
belt  and  child  restraint  use  are  now  widely 
recognized  throughout  the  United  States. 
Twenty-nine  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  safety  belt  use  laws.  These 
laws,  in  conjunction  with  public  education, 
have  resulted  in  a  safety  belt  usage  increase 
among  car  drivers  from  11  percent  in  1982 


to  42  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1987. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  in- 
creased safety  belt  use,  less  than  one  half  of 
all  Americans  use  their  safety  belts.  Each  of 
us  can  help  increase  this  number  by  re- 
membering that  the  use  of  safety  belts 
offers  protection  in  a  crash  and  by  increas- 
ing our  willingness  to  communicate  that 
fact  to  our  loved  ones  who  fail  to  wear 
them.  We  must  not  wait  until  personal  trag- 
edy strikes  to  become  advocates  of  safety 
belt  use. 

Child  passenger  protection  laws  requiring 
the  use  of  child  safety  seats  and  belt  systems 
are  in  place  in  all  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Correctly  used,  child  safety 
seats  are  highly  effective,  reducing  the  risk 
of  fatality  by  about  70  percent  and  serious 
injury  by  about  67  percent.  Among  children 
under  four,  these  seats  saved  about  200 
lives  in  1986. 

Still,  the  effectiveness  of  child  safety  seats 
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can  be  greatly  impaired  when  they  are  not 
installed  or  used  properly.  With  100  per- 
cent correct  use,  these  seats  could  save 
about  500  lives  a  year.  Parents  should 
follow  the  manufacturer's  instructions  care- 
fully and  inspect  the  seat  regularly  to  make 
sure  it  is  installed  correctly  and  used  on 
every  trip.  With  added  concern  for  the 
proper  installation  and  consistent  use  of 
these  safety  devices,  we  can  eliminate  need- 
less and  preventable  tragedies  and  save 
hundreds  more  of  our  children. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  wear  safety  belts,  to  have 
their  children  use  child  safety  seats,  and  to 
encourage  safety  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  others  to  promote  greater 
usage  of  these  essential  safety  devices,  the 
Congress,  by  H.J.  Res.  338,  has  designated 
October  15,  1987,  as  "National  Safety  Belt 
Use  Day"  and  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observ- 
ance of  this  day. 


Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  October  15,  1987,  as  Na- 
tional Safety  Belt  Use  Day.  I  call  upon  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  American  Samoa,  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties and  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  en- 
couraging imiversal  seat  belt  use. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  15  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:59  a.m.,  October  16,  1987] 


Proclamation  5730— White  Cane  Safety  Day,  1987 
October  15,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  white  cane  is  a  device  that  helps 
blind  citizens  in  their  daily  lives  and  re- 
minds all  Americans  of  visually  handi- 
capped people's  desire  and  increasing  abili- 
ty to  live  independently.  The  cane  helps  its 
bearers  negotiate  physical  obstacles  and 
thus  enables  the  sightless  to  travel  and  work 
more  easily  in  the  public  environment. 
During  our  yearly  observance  of  White 
Cane  Safety  Day,  we  pause  to  recall  our 
need  to  eliminate  barriers  of  misinforma- 
tion and  misunderstanding  as  well — to  re- 
member the  capabilities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  sightless  people  and  to  respond  to 
their  particular  needs  with  sensitivity, 
friendship,  and  respect. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  white  cane 
and  all  it  symbolizes,  the  Congress,  by  joint 


resolution  approved  October  6,  1964,  has 
authorized  the  President  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 15  of  each  year  as  "White  Cane  Safety 
Day." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  October  15,  1987,  as 
White  Cane  Safety  Day.  I  urge  all  Ameri- 
cans to  show  respect  for  those  who  carry 
the  white  cane  and  to  honor  their  many 
achievements. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifteenth  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11  a.m.,  October  16,  1987] 
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Remarks  at  the  Republican  Governors  Club  Annual  Dinner 
October  15,  1987 


It's  a  great  honor  to  be  with  you  tonight. 
Let  me  just  begin  by  expressing  special 
thanks  to  Governors  Tom  Kean  and  Mike 
Castle,  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
RGA  [Republican  Governors  Association], 
John  Rollins,  the  finance  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the — or  Glen  Holden,  I  should 
say,  who's  exceptional  efforts  have  helped 
to  make  this  evening  a  success.  Thank  you 
all  for  being  so  generous.  And  of  course,  I 
must  also  recognize  our  national  chairman, 
Frank  Fahrenkopf,  who  is  here. 

You  know,  whenever  I'm  asked  to  speak 
at  a  dinner,  I  get  a  little  self-conscious  about 
the  length  of  a  speech.  And  this  is  really 
inappropriate,  but  I'm  going  to  tell  it 
anyway.  I  hope  you  haven't  heard  it  before, 
because  usually  I'm  an  after-dinner  speaker 
instead  of  a  before-dinner  speaker. 

But  the  joke  that  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
was  a  little  story  that  took  place  in  ancient 
Rome  at  the  Colosseum.  A  little  band  of 
Christians  out  there  in  the  sand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Colosseum,  crowd  up  there  in  the 
seats,  and  then  they  were  going  to  turn  the 
lions  loose  on  them.  And  they  did.  And  the 
lions  came  roaring  out  and  charging  down 
on  this  little  huddled  mass  of  people.  And 
one  of  them  stepped  forward  and  said  a  few 
quiet  words,  and  the  lion  stopped  and  laid 
down.  Well,  the  crowd  was  enraged  that 
they  weren't  going  to  get  the  show  that 
they'd  expected.  Caesar  was  so  mad  that  he 
had  them  bring  the  man  to  him,  and  he 
said,  "What  did  you  say  that  made  the  lions 
act  like  that?"  He  said,  "I  just  told  them 
that  after  they  ate  there  would  be  speech- 
es." [Laughter] 

But  it's  wonderful  to  be  here.  As  one 
chief  executive  among  many,  I  feel  right  at 
home.  I've  always  said  one  of  the  greatest 
strengths  of  America  is  the  diversity  of  our 
Federal  system.  And  you  can  see  it  repre- 
sented here  this  evening.  As  we've  begun 
to  loosen  the  bonds  of  centralized  control, 
the  States  have  shot  forward,  often  showing 
Federal  Government  the  way. 

The  American  people  now  look  to  the 
Republican  Party  as  the  party  of  new  ideas. 


And  it's  Republican  Governors  who  are  out 
front,  taking  risks,  breaking  new  ground, 
putting  those  new  ideas  into  practice — ev- 
erything from  enterprise  zones  to  welfare 
reform.  Yes,  we  thought  of  the  enterprise 
zone.  We  haven't  been  able  to  get  it 
through  the  Congress.  But  I  don't  know 
how  many  States  now  around  the  country 
have  enterprise  zones,  and  they're  flourish- 
ing and  succeeding  in  their  mission.  There's 
one  idea  many  States  have  implemented 
that  I  especially  wish  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  cotton  to:  Isn't  it  about  time 
that  Washington  followed  the  lead  of  the 
States  and  passed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  budget?  [Applause] 
And  while  they're  at  it,  they  might  give  the 
President  what  43  Governors  have:  the  line- 
item  veto. 

I  remember  one  new  idea  I  had  when  I 
was  Governor.  It  taught  me  a  lot  about 
leadership  and  its  limits.  When  I  first  came 
into  the  Governor's  mansion,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  way  to  improve  efficiency 
if  I  asked  everybody  to  work  a  few  extra 
days  a  month— on  Saturday.  I  can't  claim  a 
lot  of  success  with  that  one. 

But  the  best  thing  about  this  dinner  is 
seeing  how  the  ranks  of  Republican  Gover- 
nors have  grown  since  last  year.  We're  talk- 
ing about  a  50-percent  increase — from  16  to 
24  Governors.  Now,  that's  progress.  And 
we're  looking  to  add  to  that  number  in  the 
elections  this  year,  with  Bob  Livingston 
running  in  Louisiana,  Jack  Reed  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  John  Harper  in  Kentucky.  But 
the  critical  test  will  come  in  1988.  We  have 
12  gubernatorial  races  that  year.  Of  these,  8 
are  seats  that  we  have  to  hold  on  to  and  4 
then  that  we  have  to  win. 

Few  races  could  be  more  important,  few 
campaigns  more  crucial,  to  the  future  of 
our  country.  What  happens  in  those  elec- 
tions will  have  repercussions  that  extend  far 
beyond  the  State  capitals  and  far  beyond 
State  lines — all  the  way,  in  fact,  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Capitol  Hill.  That's  because  reapportion- 
ment comes  up  in  1991.  That's  when  the 
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congressional  districts  will  be  redrawn.  And 
in  all  too  many  cases,  having  a  Republican 
Governor  is  the  only  shot  we  have  at  get- 
ting a  fair  deal.  And  that's  all  we're  asking 
for:  an  end  to  the  antidemocratic  and  un- 
American  practice  of  gerrymandering  con- 
gressional districts. 

In  1984  there  were  397  congressional 
races  contested  by  both  parties.  In  the 
races.  Republicans  won  half  a  million  more 
votes  than  the  Democrats,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  won  31  more  seats.  In  Califor- 
nia, one  of  the  worst  cases  of  gerrymander- 
ing in  the  country.  Republicans  received  a 
majority  of  votes  in  congressional  races,  but 
the  Democrats  won  60  percent  more  races. 
The  fact  is  gerrymandering  has  become  a 
national  scandal.  The  Democratic-controlled 
State  legislatures  have  so  rigged  the  elector- 
al process  that  the  will  of  the  people  cannot 
be  heard.  They  vote  Republican  but  elect 
Democrats. 

A  look  at  the  district  lines  shows  how  cor- 
rupt the  whole  process  has  become.  The 
congressional  map  is  a  horror  show  of  gro- 
tesque, contorted  shapes.  Districts  jump 
back  and  forth  over  mountain  ranges,  cross 
large  bodies  of  water,  send  out  little  tenta- 
cles to  absorb  special  communities  and 
ensure  safe  seats.  One  Democratic  Con- 
gressman who  helped  engineer  the  gerry- 
mandering of  California  once  described  the 
district  lines  there  as  his  contribution  to 
modern  art.  [Laughter]  But  it  isn't  just  the 
district  lines  the  Democrats  have  bent  out 
of  shape:  it's  the  American  values  of  fairplay 
and  decency.  And  it's  time  we  stopped 
them. 

Frank  Fahrenkopf  and  the  Republican 
Party  have  challenged  the  Democrats'  ger- 
rymandering in  court,  but  ultimately  it's  in 
the  State  legislatures  that  the  battle  for  fair- 
ness must  be  won.  And  that's  why  we  need 
more  Republican  Governors  to  oversee  the 
process  and  why  Republicans  have  to  cam- 
paign with  all  heart  and  soul  for  Republican 
State  legislative  candidates. 

I  promise  you  this:  As  far  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  he's  not 
going  to  be  sitting  around  the  Rose  Garden 
in  1988.  I'm  going  to  be  out  on  the  cam- 
paign trail,  telling  the  American  people  the 
truth  about  how  the  electoral  process  has 
been  twisted  and  distorted,  that  it's  time  to 


give  the  votes  back  to  the  people.  And  I'm 
going  to  be  telling  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
American  system  and  in  the  name  of  fair- 
play:  Vote  Republican  in  1988. 

The  fact  is  democratic  gerrymandering  is 
just  one  symptom  of  a  larger  problem. 
We've  seen  a  dimension  of  this  problem  this 
last  month  on  the  Hill  during  the  debate 
over  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Bork  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Debate — that's  a  polite 
word  for  what's  been  going  on.  During  the 
hearings.  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  spoke  for  many  of  us  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  shock  and  dismay.  He  said:  "I 
have  never  seen  such  misrepresentation, 
such  distortion,  and  such  outright  lying. 
There  are  people  in  very  important  posi- 
tions in  this  government  who  are  lying  to 
the  American  public.  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it,  and  I  hope  I  never  see  any- 
thing like  it  again."  That's  a  pretty  severe 
indictment.  But  former  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith  isn't  alone  in  his 
opinion.  One  of  the  most  respected,  honora- 
ble men  in  this  nation.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger,  echoed  this  when  he  accused  the 
opposition  to  Judge  Bork  of  disinformation. 

Judge  Bork's  nomination  will  soon  be 
before  the  full  Senate.  The  purpose  of 
Senate  debate  is  to  allow  all  sides  to  be 
heard.  Honorable  men  and  women  should 
not  be  afraid  to  change  their  minds  if 
they're  based  on  that  debate.  There's  a  cru- 
cial principle  at  stake  here.  If  the  campaign 
of  distortion  and  disinformation  used  by  his 
opponents  is  allowed  to  succeed,  it  will  rep- 
resent more  than  a  temporary  setback  for 
one  candidate:  It  will  call  into  question  the 
idea  of  free,  fair,  and  civil  exchange.  And  it 
will  mean  that  on  critical  issues,  like  the 
fight  against  crime  and  drugs  and  keeping 
those  who  are  unelected  from  unconstitu- 
tionally taking  power  into  their  own 
hands — each  of  us  and  each  of  our  children 
will  be  the  losers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  nominees  to  the 
Supreme  Court  should  have  to  pass  litmus 
tests  administered  by  single-interest  lobbies. 
Such  tactics  are  better  suited  for  campaigns 
and  elections  than  for  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nations. As  I  said  in  my  TV  address  yester- 
day: Our  agenda  is  quite  simple — to  appoint 
judges  who  don't  confuse  the  criminals  with 
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the  victims  and  who  believe  the  courts 
should  interpret  the  law,  not  make  it.  That 
starts  with  the  Supreme  Court.  It  takes 
leadership  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  help 
shape  the  attitudes  of  the  courts  in  our  land 
and  to  make  sure  that  principles  of  law  are 
based  on  the  Constitution.  This  is  the  stand- 
ard to  judge  those  who  seek  to  serve  on  the 
courts — qualifications,  not  distortions;  judi- 
cial temperament,  not  campaign  disinfor- 
mation. 

As  Judge  Bork  said  last  Friday,  and  I 
quote  him:  "The  process  of  confirming  Jus- 
tices for  our  nation's  highest  court  has  been 
transformed  in  a  way  that  should  not  and, 
indeed,  must  not  be  permitted  to  occur 
again."  Yes,  it's  right  to  differ.  And,  yes, 
people  can  have  different  opinions.  But 
when  have  we  ever  seen  an  instance  in 
which  the  confirmation  of  a  Justice  to  the 
Supreme  Court  has  resulted  in  private  in- 
terest groups  raising  money  and  putting  on 
television  ads  and  campaigns  as  if  they  were 
running  an  election — and  campaigns  based 
on  distortion — when  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Senate  are  supposed  to  sit,  go  over 
the  qualifications  of  the  individual  that  has 
been  appointed,  and  make  their  decision  on 
whether  they  believe  those  qualifications 
suit  him  for  the  position.  Well,  that's  what 
we  have  to  get  back  to. 

When  the  message  gets  out,  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  reject  the  politiciza- 
tion  of  our  judiciary.  When  the  people 
begin  to  hear  the  truth,  they  will  demand 
an  independent  judiciary,  free  from  high 
pressure  politics  and  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple of  judicial  restraint.  And  Judge  Bork  is  a 
man  of  courage.  He's  decided  to  push  for- 
ward, to  take  the  vote  on  his  confirmation 
to  the  full  Senate.  And  he's  going  forward 
because  he  knows  that  the  wrong  done  him 
is  nothing  compared  to  the  wrong  done  to 
our  nation  and  our  system  of  justice.  The 
distortions,  the  misrepresentations,  and  lies 
must  be  answered  and  must  be  rejected. 
Robert  Bork  deserves  better.  America  de- 
serves better. 

I  can't  conclude  without  talking  again 
about  an  issue  that  I  found  so  many  people 
are  unaware  of,  and  that  is  getting  back  to 
this  gerrymandering  that  has  taken  place. 
From  1931  through  1980—50  years— only 
two    Presidents    had    a    Republican    Con- 


gress— ^both  House  and  Senate.  Each  one  of 
them  only  had  it  for  2  years.  One  was  a 
Democratic  President,  Harry  Truman,  for  2 
of  his  several  years,  and  the  other  one  was 
Ike  Eisenhower,  who  had  a  Republican 
Congress  for  2  out  of  his  8  years.  But  for  46 
out  of  those  50  years,  the  opposition  party 
had  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  In  these, 
going  on  8  years  that  I  have  been  here,  I 
did  have  one  House  for  6  years,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  continued 
to  be  in  the  other  party's  hands.  And  now 
for  this  final  2  years,  we're  back  to  having 
them,  once  again,  in  control  in  both  Houses. 

I've  heard  people  that  have  interpreted 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances  to  mean 
that,  well,  that's  fine:  You  have  people  on 
one  side  out  there  in  the  legislature,  then 
people  on  the  other  side  in  the  Executive 
Office.  That  isn't  what  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances were  supposed  to  be.  And  certainly, 
when  every  Democratic  President  in  those 
50  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  2-year 
period,  had  a  Congress  of  their  own  party, 
and  then  when  the  Republicans  had  a  Con- 
gress of  the  other  party  for  everything  but 
2  years — all  Republican  Presidents  until  my 
term  with  having  at  least  one  party  for  a 
while — the  significant  thing  is  we  can  look 
back  from  the  inside,  where  we  are  in  our 
administration,  and  tell  you  that  none  of  the 
things  we've  accomplished  could  have  been 
accomplished  had  we  not  had  that  one  Re- 
publican House,  the  Senate,  for  those  6 
years. 

And  now  we're  back  to  the  regular  way 
of  doing  things  if  they  continue  to  have 
their  way.  And  it  all  stems  out  there  in  the 
States,  their  legislators  and  their  Governors, 
where  the  redistricting  takes  place.  I  saw  it 
firsthand,  because  when  I  was  Governor  of 
California,  one  of  the  years  for  redistricting 
came  up.  And  I  vetoed  what  they  came  up 
with.  And  we  finally  ended  turning  it  over 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  they'd  been  in 
power  so  long  that  I  didn't  even  have  the 
Supreme  Court  on  my  side.  [Laughter] 

But  it's  so  wonderful  for  all  of  you  to 
gather  here  and  to  do  what  you're  doing. 
And  I  know  that  I  have  to  let  you  have  your 
dinner  and  get  out  of  here.  I  really  was  just 
standing  here,  hoping  that  I  could  think  of 
a  good  get-off  line.  [Laughter]  But  it  has 
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been  wonderful,  and  you've  got  some  great 
Governors  here.  And  this  country's  strength 
is  based  not  on  what's  inside  the  beltway 
here  in  Washington,  it  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  federation  of  50  sovereign 
States  with  a  great  independence. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  I'll  be  the 
happiest  about  is  that  one  of  my  goals  has 
been,  ever  since  I  came  here,  to  restore  the 
Federal  system  and  return  to  the  States  the 


authority  and  autonomy  that  has  been  un- 
justly seized  by  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
years  that  have  gone  past.  And  let's  get 
back  to  those  50  different  States.  Thank  you 
all  very  much,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:33  p.m.  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  at  the  J.W.  Marriott 
Hotel. 


Appointment  of  Dana  Rohrabacher  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Speechwriter 
October  16,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dana  Rohrabacher  to  be  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  and  Speech- 
writer.  Mr.  Rohrabacher  has  been  a  Presi- 
dential speechwriter  since  January  1981. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher  worked  for  President 
Reagan's  1976  and  1980  Presidential  cam- 
paigns as  an  assistant  to  the  press  secretary. 
He  has  worked  for  KFWB  Radio  and  Radio 
New  West-City  News  Service  in  Los  Ange- 
les, CA,  and  the  Register,  a  newspaper  in 


Orange  County,  CA.  He  was  the  Los  Ange- 
les County  high  school  chairman  of  Youth 
for  Reagan  in  President  Reagan's  first  gu- 
bernatorial campaign  in  1966. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher  has  a  bachelors  degree 
in  history  from  California  State  College  in 
Long  Beach  and  a  masters  degree  in  Ameri- 
can studies  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  He  was  born  June  21,  1947,  in 
Coronado,  CA,  and  currently  resides  in  Ar- 
lington, VA. 


Accordance  of  the  Personal  Rank  of  Ambassador  to  David  J.  Markey 
III  While  Serving  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  World  Administrative  Radio  Conference  for  Mobile  Services 
October  16,  1987 


The  President  has  accorded  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador  to  David  J.  Markey  III 
in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  World  Administra- 
tive Radio  Conference  for  Mobile  Services, 
held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  September 
14-October  16,  1987. 

Mr.  Markey  has  been  employed  with  Bell- 
South Corp.  since  November  1985  as  vice 
president  for  Federal  regulatory  affairs. 
Previously  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Communications  and  Infor- 
mation, 1983-1985.  In  1983  Mr.  Markey 
was  special  adviser  to  the  Chairman  of  the 


Federal  Communications  Commission. 
From  1981  to  1983,  he  was  chief  of  staff 
and  legislative  director  for  Senator  Frank 
Murkowski  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Markey  has  been 
vice  president  of  congressional  relations  at 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1974-1981;  chief  of  staff  for  Senator  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  1969-1974; 
and  legislative  officer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Governor  of  Maryland,  1967-1969. 

Mr.  Markey  graduated  from  Western 
Maryland  College  (B.A.,  1963)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  School  of  Law  (J.D., 
1967).  He  served  in  the  United  States  Army 
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in  1958.  Mr.  Markey  was  born  on  July  25, 
1940,  in  Frederick,  MD.  He  is  married,  has 


one  child,  and  currently  resides  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Proclamation  5731— National  Forest  Products  Week,  1987 
October  16,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

This  year  we  Americans  again  set  aside  a 
week  in  October  to  remind  ourselves  that 
from  earliest  times  our  vast  forests  have 
provided  us  with  food,  water,  fuel,  and  raw 
materials,  and  that  forests  remain  a  source 
of  countless  products  necessary  for  our  shel- 
ter, comfort,  and  utility.  We  can  be  truly 
grateful  for  the  jobs  and  trade  that  forests 
generate,  for  the  extensive  part  forest  prod- 
ucts play  in  our  national  life,  and  for  our 
firmly  established  national  policy  of  wise 
use  and  preservation  of  forest  resources. 

We  can  be  grateful  too  for  the  occur- 
rence this  year  of  one  of  the  most  active 
tree-planting  campaigns  in  our  history.  The 
new  forest  trees  going  into  the  ground  this 
year  will  be  our  living  legacy  for  the  gen- 
erations to  come.  Tomorrow's  forests  will  be 
productive  and  continually  renewing 
sources  of  wood  for  housing,  furniture,  and 
paper;  of  water  for  drinking  and  irrigation; 
of  rich  habitats  for  fish  and  wildlife;  and  of 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation.  Just  as 
now,  forests  will  be  vital  to  our  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  well-being  in  the 


future — and  just  as  now,  we  will  need  care- 
ful and  creative  stewardship  to  nurture 
them. 

To  promote  greater  awareness  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  benefits  of  forests  for 
our  Nation,  the  Congress,  by  Public  Law 
86-753  (36  U.S.C.  163),  has  designated  the 
week  beginning  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober of  each  year  as  "National  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Week"  and  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 18,  1987,  as  National  Forest  Products 
Week,  and  I  urge  all  Americans  to  express 
their  appreciation  for  our  Nation's  forests 
through  suitable  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  sixteenth  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:47  p.m.,  October  16,  1987] 


Proclamation  5732 — National  Immigrants  Day,  1987 
October  16,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Our  national  celebration  of  Immigrants 
Day  is  a  moving  reminder  to  us  that  Amer- 
ica is  unique  among  the  nations.  We  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  every  land  across  the 


face  of  the  Earth,  yet  we  are  an  indivisible 
Nation.  We  are  one  people,  and  we  are  one 
in  that  which  drew  our  forebears  here — the 
love  of  "freedom's  holy  Light." 

This  year  we  most  appropriately  observe 
Immigrants  Day  on  October  28,  the  101st 
anniversary  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  the  beloved  statue  Emma  Lazarus 
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called  "Mother  of  Exiles,"  from  whose 
"beacon-hand /Glows  world-wide  welcome." 
That  welcome  is  America's  welcome,  which 
has  ever  beckoned  millions  upon  millions  of 
courageous  souls  to  this  land  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  opportunity. 

Immigrants  have  always  brought  great 
gifts  to  their  new  home  on  these  shores — 
the  gifts  of  hardiness  and  heart,  of  intellect 
and  hope.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  immi- 
grants were  among  the  framers  of  a  Consti- 
tution for  these  United  States.  They  knew 
what  they  were  about,  for  they  began  that 
charter  of  liberty  and  limited  government 
with  the  words,  "We  the  People"  and  cre- 
ated what  a  future  President  named  Lin- 
coln would  call  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

One  immigrant,  J.  Hector  St.  John  de 
Crevecoeur,  had  described  that  people  very 
well  in  1782  when  he  wrote,  "Here  individ- 
uals of  all  nations  are  melted  into  a  new 
race  of  man  whose  labors  and  posterity  will 
one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the  world." 
This  prophecy  came  true,  and  immigrants 
helped,  and  are  stiU  helping,  to  make  it  so — 


immigrants  to  a  country  and  a  people  one 
in  mutual  loyalty  and  one  in  steady  devo- 
tion to  "freedom's  holy  Light." 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
86,  has  designated  October  28,  1987,  as 
"National  Immigrants  Day"  and  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  October  28,  1987,  as  Na- 
tional Immigrants  Day,  and  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  sixteenth  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:48  p.m.,  October  16,  1987] 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Meeting  With  Soviet  Exchange  Students 
October  16,  1987 


The  President.  Well,  thank  you.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  Fm  very  pleased  to  wel- 
come you  all  to  the  White  House  today. 
And  when  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
and  I  met  in  Geneva,  as  you've  said,  we 
agreed  that  exchanges  of  high  school  stu- 
dents would  be  an  excellent  way  to  increase 
understanding  between  our  two  countries. 
Seeing  the  actual  results  of  the  agree- 
ment— that  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  person- 
al satisfaction. 

As  Fm  sure  all  of  you  know — being 
there — the  Phillips  Academy  signed  that 
agreement  with  the  Physics-Mathematics 
Institute  for  this  reciprocal  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, and  it's  enabled  all  of  you  to  study 
here  in  our  country.  And  I  can  say — you 
probably  wouldn't  be  hesitant  to  say — Phil- 
lips Academy  is  a  famous  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can educational  heritage.  And  through  your 


experience  at  Phillips,  you  had  the  chance 
to  learn  about  the  American  educational 
system  at  the  secondary  school  level.  And  in 
addition,  you  undoubtedly  were  able  to  im- 
prove your  language  comprehension 
through  classroom  and  informal  social  situa- 
tions. 

I  hope  that  your  exchange  is  the  first  of 
many  between  our  two  countries  so  that 
other  American  and  Soviet  students  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  together,  to 
learn  each  other's  language,  and  to  under- 
stand better  each  other's  aspirations  and 
cultures.  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and 
I  place  great  importance  on  these  ex- 
changes, as  you've  been  told,  between  our 
people,  and  particularly  our  young  people; 
for  you  are  our  hope  for  the  future.  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  you  and  all  the 
other  citizens  of  our  two  countries  who  are 
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contributing  to  the  effort  to  expand  ex- 
changes between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

And  this  weekend  while  youVe  in  the 
Capital,  I  hope  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  sightseeing  and  visit  some  of  our  muse- 
ums. We're  very  proud  of  our  Capital  City 
and  hope  you'll  have  a  wonderful  time 
while  you're  here. 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  we  know  you 
must  be  terribly  concerned  about  your  wife. 
Would  you — 

The  President.  Of  course. 

Q.  How  is  she  taking  this,  and  how  are 
you  feeling  about  this  upcoming  procedure? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  you've  said  it. 
It's  very  evident.  But  then  I  think  I  have  to 
let  you  go,  because  I  have  a  limited  time 
here  for  visiting  with  these  young  people. 
But,  well,  of  course  I'm  concerned,  and  so  is 


she.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  medical  personnel  who 
are  in  charge  of  this  case. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  can  you  let  Iran 
get  away  with  this  attack  without  retaliat- 
ing? 

The  President.  I  think  maybe  you're 
jumping  to  conclusions  here.  I  cannot  and 
will  not  discuss  what  our  future  action  may 
be.  But  we're  in  discussions  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait,  and  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  hint  or  suggest  at  anything  we 
might  do. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:05  p.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 
The  reporters'  questions  referred  to  Mrs. 
Reagan 's  scheduled  surgery  for  cancer  and 
the  sinking  of  the  Kuwaiti  tanker  "Sea  Isle 
City"  by  an  Iranian  missile  on  October  16. 


Memorandum  on  the  Presidential  Design  Awards  Program 
October  16,  1987 


Memorandum  for   the  Heads   of  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies 

Excellence  in  design  is  integral  to  the 
Federal  Government's  responsible  steward- 
ship of  public  resources.  Good  design  unites 
art  with  purpose.  It  is  part  of  our  taking 
pride  in  America.  It  should  not  be  viewed 
as  a  luxury  added  on  at  extra  cost  but  as  a 
process  for  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
quality  of  our  lives.  Our  ability  to  compete 
effectively  in  international  markets  depends 
largely  on  an  often  overlooked,  but  integral 
element — design  quality. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  established 
in  1983  a  Presidential  Design  Awards  Pro- 
gram to  recognize  successful  achievement 
in  federal  design  and  inspire  standards  of 
excellence  throughout  the  government. 
This  initiative  was  designed  to  build  on  the 
achievements  of  the  Federal  Design  Im- 
provement Project  of  the  National  Endow- 


ment for  the  Arts.  The  awards,  which  I  con- 
ferred on  Federal  agencies  in  January  1985, 
generated  national  attention  to  the  best  of 
our  Federal  efforts. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
Round  Two  of  the  Presidential  Design 
Awards.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Awards  com- 
petition and  public  recognition  of  our  feder- 
al "best"  will  encourage  greater  federal 
leadership  in,  and  attention  to,  good  design. 

As  in  1983,  I  have  asked  Frank  Hodsoll, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  to  implement  the  Presidential 
Design  Awards  Program.  I  know  he  will 
enjoy  your  full  support. 

Please  designate  an  individual  with  an  ap- 
propriate background  and  position  to  be 
your  liaison  with  the  Endowment  to  help 
ensure  the  success  of  this  program. 

Ronald  Reagan 
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Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  on  Proposed  Criminal  Justice 
Reform  Legislation 
October  16,  1987 


Well,  thank  you  all  for  coming  by,  and 
thank  you  for  a  warm  welcome.  Fm  delight- 
ed to  see  you  and  I  want  to  make  a  few 
remarks  this  afternoon  on  the  matter  of  the 
law  and  our  courts — an  area  I  know  is  of 
some  interest  to  you,  and  as  you  may  have 
noticed,  has  been  in  the  news  lately.  Some- 
times people  ask  me  whether  I  ever  weary 
of  the  controversy  that  seems  to  surround 
so  much  of  public  life  and  especially  this 
job.  Well,  the  truth  is  that  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  Presidency  becomes  a  source 
of  satisfaction  if  you  can  look  back  and  see  a 
far  distance  travelled. 

In  fact,  I  can  recall  very  well  those  first 
few  months  in  office  when  we  were  faced 
with  the  worst  economic  mess  since  the 
Great  Depression.  And  on  the  international 
scene,  in  some  ways,  things  were  even 
worse.  Anyway,  what  I  remember  most  is 
discovering  that  after  spending  a  whole 
campaign  talking  about  the  serious  prob- 
lems we  faced,  I  got  into  office  and  found 
out  Fd  been  guilty  of  understatement.  I  felt 
a  little  like  the  Titanic  passenger,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  who  it  is  reported  said  when 
the  ship  hit  the  iceberg,  "Listen,  I  asked  for 
ice  but  this  is  ridiculous."  [Laughter]  But 
things  did  turn  around;  we  moved  from  a 
dead-in-the-water  economy  to  a  dynamic, 
growth-oriented,  job-creating  expansion 
that  will  become  the  longest  in  peacetime 
history.  Internationally,  we  moved  from 
danger  and  humiliation  to  new  status;  not 
only  as  a  nation  of  power,  but  a  nation  with 
a  sense  of  right  and  purpose  strong  enough 
to  set  the  tides  running  again  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

And  yet,  for  all  the  critical  economic  and 
international  problems  we  faced,  we  should 
not  forget  that  back  in  the  early  days,  we 
faced  another  crisis  that  was  just  as  grave, 
one  that  threatened  the  very  stability  and 
survival  of  our  society.  And  that  crisis  was: 
the  crisis  of  crime.  Now,  I  won't  list  the 
statistics  and  recite  the  horror  stories.  I 
think  we  can  all  remember  the  crime  rates 
that  steadily  escalated,  the  fear  and  terror 


in  our  streets  and  neighborhoods,  and  the 
undermining  of  public  faith  in  our  legal 
system  and  our  democratic  institution. 

In  my  first  year  in  office,  I  mentioned  all 
of  this  in  a  speech  to  our  nation's  police 
chiefs,  and  I  pledged  to  them  and  to  the 
Nation  immediate  action.  We  organized  a 
commission  on  violent  crime  that  came  up 
with  serious  reforms  that  were  widely  en- 
acted. We  added  prosecutors  and  Federal 
agents  and  moved  forward  with  a  massive 
crackdown  on  drug  trafficking.  We  singled 
out  the  syndicate  for  extinction  and  began  a 
war  of  abolition  against  the  mob.  And 
though  it  did  take  3  years  and  though  we 
were  forced  to  remove  some  important  pro- 
visions, we  did  finally  get  the  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984;  which  was 
tough,  new  crime  legislation,  passed  by  the 
Congress  including  new  drug  trafficking 
laws  and  tougher  sentencing  procedures. 
And  finally,  we  appointed  judges  who  un- 
derstood that  the  first  duty  of  any  civilized 
society  is  to  protect  its  honest  citizens  from 
those  who  prey  on  their  innocent  fellow 
citizens. 

I  want  you  to  know  we've  had  results. 
The  number  of  convictions  and  average 
sentences  have  increased  dramatically.  In 
the  organized  crime  area  alone,  convictions 
are  more  than  five  times  what  they  were. 
I'm  proud  to  tell  you,  too,  that  this  adminis- 
tration's judges  have  been  shown  to  be  sta- 
tistically far  sterner  with  criminals  than 
their  predecessors.  All  of  this  has  added  up. 
Only  last  week,  the  Department  of  Justice 
released  a  study  showing  crime  was  down 
now  for  the  fifth  year  in  a  row  and  was  now 
at  its  lowest  point  in  14  years. 

Now,  some  have  tried  to  say  that  all  this 
progress  was  the  result  of  demographics,  we 
simply  had  less  people  in  the  crime-prone 
categories.  Well,  the  truth  is  that  the  drop 
in  crime  cannot  be  explained  by  demo- 
graphics. Coincidence  isn't  necessarily 
cause.  Crime  has  sometimes  risen  with  pop- 
ulation growth  and  sometimes  not.  There's 
nothing  historically  inevitable  about  it. 
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Between  1977  and  1981,  for  example,  the 
numbers  in  the  crime-prone  age  group 
dropped  slightly,  but  serious  crime  went  up 
22  percent.  So,  let  me  just  point  out  some- 
thing that  I  think  is  too  often  overlooked 
here.  The  rise  in  crime  was  not  an  unavoid- 
able accident;  it  didn't  just  happen.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  liberal  social  philosophy  that 
endorsed  and  supported  leniency  in  the 
courtroom,  a  social  philosophy  that  said  that 
society,  not  the  criminal,  was  to  blame  for 
crime.  And  this  leniency  in  the  courtroom 
itself  was  the  result  of  another  liberal  phe- 
nomenon: judicial  activism;  judges  who 
thought  it  was  their  right  to  make  the  law, 
not  just  interpret  it;  judges  who  fashioned 
new  rules  that  were  a  catastrophe  for  law- 
abiding  citizens,  new  rules  that  made  it 
harder  to  convict  even  the  most  hardened 
and  obviously  guilty  criminals.  I've  just  re- 
cently heard  of  a  case  that  took  place  that 
illustrates  this  type  of  thing.  A  man  convict- 
ed for  a  heinous  crime  of  violence  and  then 
released  out  in  the  streets  because  he  was 
not  brought  before  the  commissioner  within 
24  hours  of  arrest.  No,  he  was  brought 
before  him  in  24  hours  and  12  minutes.  So 
he's  out  on  the  street. 

The  reason  crime  has  declined  is  obvious 
to  you  and  me.  As  I  suggested  back  in  1981, 
the  American  people  were  fed  up.  They 
were  tired  of  judicial  systems  that  were 
tough  on  law  enforcement  officials,  but  let 
criminals  off  easy.  They  insisted  that  certain 
important  truths  be  reasserted,  certain — 
well,  that  there's  a  right  and  wrong;  that 
individuals  are  responsible  for  their  actions; 
and  that  society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself 
and  the  potential  victims  of  crime  from 
those  who  prey  on  the  innocent. 

And  now,  thanks  to  the  American  people, 
and  especially  to  those  of  you  at  the  State 
and  local  level  here  in  this  room,  we  have 
managed  to  reject  that  ugly  past.  We're 
making  America  safe  and  secure  again  for 
our  children.  But  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  task  before  us  in  the  criminal  justice 
area  is  the  same  as  the  task  before  us  eco- 
nomically and  internationally.  We  have 
dealt  with  the  crisis,  but  we  must  now  insti- 
tutionalize the  progress  that  we've  made. 
We  must  make  our  recent  gains  permanent. 

Let  me  speak  then  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
Reform  Act  of  1987  and  the  three  reforms 


that  I  am  announcing  today,  these  reforms 
that  we  were  forced  to  remove  from  our 
earlier  crime  package  but  which  we  will 
pursue  now  with  renewed  vigor.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
with  such  an  expansive  exclusionary  rule.  A 
rule  that  rests  on  the  proposition  that  a  law 
enforcement  error,  no  matter  how  techni- 
cal, can  be  used  to  justify  throwing  an 
entire  case  out  of  court,  no  matter  how 
guilty  the  defendant  or  how  heinous  the 
crime.  The  plain  consequence  of  treating 
the  wrongs  equally  is  a  grievous  miscarriage 
of  justice.  The  criminal  goes  free,  the  offi- 
cer is  uncorrected,  and  the  only  ones  who 
really  suffer  are  the  people  in  the  commu- 
nity. Just  to  show  how  absurd  this  can 
become,  let  me  tell  you  about  another  case, 
one  that  I  have  mentioned  before  on  simi- 
lar occasions.  This  was — happened  when  I 
was  Governor  in  California. 

Two  drug  enforcement  officers  in  Califor- 
nia got  a  warrant  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
that  indicated  that  a  married  couple  in  a 
certain  home  were  in  the  business  of  selling 
heroin.  Well,  they  served  their  warrant, 
they  went  in,  they  could  not  find  the 
heroin.  And  as  they  were  leaving  the  house, 
one  of  them  turned  back.  There  was  a  baby 
in  the  crib,  and  he  took  the  baby's  diaper 
off.  And  there  was  the  heroin.  Case  thrown 
out  of  court  because  the  baby  hadn't  given 
its  permission  to  be  searched. 

Now,  the  first  reform  I  want  to  talk  about 
today  concerns  that  exclusionary  rule.  As 
you  know,  the  Supreme  Court  recently  rec- 
ognized that  it  makes  no  sense  to  apply  the 
exclusionary  rule  when  a  police  officer  be- 
lieves in  reasonably  good  faith  that  he  is 
acting  under  a  valid  warrant,  even  if  the 
warrant  is  defective  for  some  reason.  My 
proposal  would  codify  the  existing  reasona- 
ble good  faith  exception  and  expand  it  to 
warrantless  searches  and  seizures.  It  would 
also  limit  use  of  statutes  to  exclude  evi- 
dence. Those  are  reasonable  and  responsi- 
ble changes,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
quickly.  It'll  make  a  difference  to  those  of 
you  on  the  front  line. 

Now  secondly,  you  all  know  better  than 
anyone  that  judicial  activists  have  expanded 
the  Federal  habeas  corpus  doctrine  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  interferes  with  our  primary 
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defense  against  crime:  the  State  criminal 
justice  systems.  Originally  meant  to  safe- 
guard our  liberties  by  preventing  the  gov- 
ernment from  holding  a  person  in  custody 
without  pressing  criminal  charges,  the 
habeas  corpus  doctrine  is  now  misused  by 
Federal  courts  to  second  guess  valid  State 
criminal  convictions.  My  proposal  would 
reform  this  doctrine  and  prevent  it  from 
being  used  as  another  tool  to  let  guilty 
criminals  off  the  hook. 

And  finally,  I  think  you  all  know  how 
strongly  the  American  people  feel  about 
restoration  of  the  death  penalty.  Currently, 
there  are  no  adequate  Federal  procedures 
on  the  death  penalty,  and  so  it  cannot  be 
used  in  cases  where  Federal  statutes  pro- 
vide for  capital  punishment.  My  proposal 
would  establish  such  adequate  procedures 
so  that  the  death  penalty  provisions  already 
on  the  books  can  be  utilized  in  such  cases  as 
espionage,  treason,  and  aggravated  murder. 

Now  as  I  said,  all  of  these  reforms  were 
included  in  our  original  crime  bill.  But,  we 
were  forced  to  remove  them  to  get  any 
action  at  all  out  of  a  Congress  that  locked 
our  crime  bill  up  in  committee.  While  each 
of  these  reforms  have  been  passed  individ- 
ually by  the  Senate  in  recent  years,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  refused  at 
every  turn  to  present  them  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  a  vote.  And  that's  why  I  urge 
a  full  and  open  debate  in  the  Congress  on 
these  critical  reforms.  I  urge  members  on 
both  sides  of  these  questions  to  come  for- 
ward, as  they're  doing  now  on  my  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Bork,  to  identify  their  posi- 
tions and  inform  the  American  people  on 
the  kind  of  representation  they're  receiving 
on  the  crime  issue. 

This  issue  concerns  these  reforms  as  it 
concerns  the  Bork  nomination.  Because 
what  we  really  see  here  is  two  conflicting 
visions  of  America.  Those  who  oppose  my 
nomination  of  Judge  Bork  want  activist 
judges  who'll  promote  their  policy  objec- 
tive, or  agenda — a  policy  agenda  whose 
major  objectives  would  not  win  approval  in 


the  democratic  process  of  a  majority  vote,  a 
policy  agenda  that  includes  leniency  in  the 
courtroom  and  the  fashioning  of  new  rules 
to  protect  criminals.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  people  who  are  fed  up  with  crime, 
who  support  judicial  restraint,  who  under- 
stand society's  right  to  protect  itself  from 
the  criminal  element — ^people  especially 
like  yourselves  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands from  other  law  enforcement  groups 
who  have  supported  Judge  Bork  for  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Today  I  challenge  all  those  who  would 
oppose  these  important  reforms  and  all 
those  who  oppose  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Bork  to  reflect  carefully  and  well  on  what 
the  American  people  want.  I  remind  them 
again:  The  American  people  do  not  want 
judges  picked  for  special  interests.  They  do 
not  want  to  return  to  leniency  in  the  court- 
room and  unsafe  streets.  They  want  judges 
and  laws  that  reflect  common  sense  atti- 
tudes about  crime.  The  simple  truth  is: 
crime  is  far  too  common.  Lenient  laws  and 
lenient  judges  have  been  greatly  to  blame 
for  it.  It's  time  to  reinstate  the  death  penal- 
ty, reform  the  exclusionary  rule  and  modify 
habeas  corpus.  And  it's  time  to  put  on  the 
bench  men  like  Judge  Robert  Bork. 

If  you  think  that  I  am  a  little  steamed  up 
about  this,  I  am.  I  remember  in  my  8  years 
in  California  as  Governor  and  the  inability 
to  get  some  crime  reforms.  And  then  in  one 
of  the  every-two-year  elections  there  was  a 
certain  change  in  the  balance  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  in  a  matter  of  months,  41  anti- 
crime  bills  were  passed  out  of  committee 
and  passed.  None  of  them  were  new.  All  41 
had  been  buried  in  the  same  committee  of 
the  Legislature  and  were  brought  out  when 
there  was  just  a  slight  change  in  the  balance 
of  that  Legislature.  Well  now,  I  think  I'd 
better  quit  talking  and  get  to  writing  and 
sign  the  transmittal  messages. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Proposed  Criminal  Justice 
Reform  Legislation 
October  16,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  today  a 
legislative  proposal  entitled  the  "Criminal 
Justice  Reform  Act  of  1987." 

As  you  know,  I  have  always  believed  that 
government's  most  fundamental  responsibil- 
ity is  the  protection  of  the  security  of  its 
people.  In  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  this 
critical  priority  has  been  reflected  in  the 
unprecedented  commitment  of  resources 
under  my  Administration  to  combatting  the 
scourge  of  drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse, 
in  our  recent  major  advances  and  ongoing 
effort  against  organized  crime,  and  in  im- 
portant initiatives  against  white  collar 
crime. 

Effective  enforcement,  however,  depends 
on  the  legislative  will  to  provide  the  tools 
needed  to  do  the  job.  If  the  Congress  had 
not  enacted  the  RICO  provisions  of  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  in  1970  and  the 
court-ordered  wiretap  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  in  1968,  we 
would  lack  essential  tools  in  the  war  against 
organized  crime.  If  the  Congress  had  not 
enacted  the  bail  reform,  forfeiture  reform, 
and  drug  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  in  1984, 
law  enforcement  would  be  denied  basic 
tools  in  our  fight  against  drug  trafficking. 

The  legislative  proposal  that  I  am  trans- 
mitting today  encompasses  three  meas- 
ures— relating  to  the  exclusionary  rule, 
habeas  corpus,  and  capital  punishment — 
which  are  also  of  critical  importance  to  the 
suppression  of  crime  and  the  improved  op- 
eration of  the  criminal  justice  system.  These 
proposals  are  summarized  in  some  detail  in 
the  materials  accompanying  this  message.  I 
do,  however,  wish  to  highlight  the  principal 
reforms  proposed  in  this  legislation: 

Exclusionary  Rule.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  reliable  evidence  of  guilt  would 
no  longer  be  thrown  out  and  criminals  set 
free  because  of  innocent  errors  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  carrying  out  searches 
and  seizures.  Evidence  would  be  admissible 


if  an  officer  acted  in  an  objectively  reasona- 
ble belief  that  his  conduct  was  consistent 
with  the  law. 

Habeas  Corpus.  As  a  result  of  judicial  ex- 
pansions of  the  habeas  corpus  remedy.  State 
prisoners  are  now  free  to  re-litigate  their 
convictions  and  sentences  endlessly  in  the 
lower  Federal  courts.  The  bill  would  curb 
the  abuse  of  habeas  corpus  by  imposing  rea- 
sonable limits  on  its  scope  and  availability. 

Capital  Punishment.  It  is  scandalous  and 
intolerable  that  Federal  law  now  provides 
no  enforceable  death  penalty  for  terrorists 
who  slaughter  defenseless  American  hos- 
tages, for  drug  traffickers  who  engage  in 
cold-blooded  murder  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  for  prisoners  already  serving 
Hfe  terms  who  murder  guards  or  other  in- 
mates, or  for  traitors  who  jeopardize  the 
security  of  millions  by  betraying  our  most 
sensitive  military  secrets  to  the  Nation's  en- 
emies. The  bill  would  correct  these  omis- 
sions and  others  by  establishing  an  enforce- 
able capital  sanction  for  aggravated  crimes 
of  murder,  espionage,  and  treason. 

The  need  for  reforms  in  these  areas  is 
familiar  to  all  members  of  Congress.  Sub- 
stantially similar  titles  relating  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  habeas  corpus,  and  capital 
punishment  w^ere  included  in  my  initial 
proposal  of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  in  1983.  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  in 
1984,  all  these  proposals  were  passed  as  sep- 
arate bills  by  large  majority  votes  in  the 
Senate.  Similar  proposals  have  been  passed 
or  introduced  with  broad  support  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind  that 
these  measures  would  again  be  approved 
without  difficulty  if  the  membership  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  were  permitted  to  vote 
on  them.  Yet  despite  the  passage  of  years, 
exhaustive  hearings  and  study  at  the  com- 
mittee level,  extensive  floor  consideration 
and  debate,  and  vigorous  efforts  by  numer- 
ous members  of  Congress  in  promoting 
these  important  reforms,  they  have  not  yet 
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been  enacted.  This  inaction  is  almost  entire- 
ly attributable  to  determined  delay  and  ob- 
struction by  those  few  who  oppose  the  pub- 
lic's justified  demand  for  effective  action 
against  crime  and  seek  to  deny  the  full 
membership  of  the  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  voice  its  will  concerning  these  proposals. 
We  should  not  and  cannot  tolerate  fur- 
ther delay  on  these  important  issues  affect- 


ing the  fundamental  right  of  all  Americans 
to  justice  in  the  courts  and  protection 
against  crime.  I  accordingly  urge  prompt 
consideration  and  enactment  of  these  legis- 
lative proposals. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
October  16,  1987. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Bill  Amending  the  Veterans 
Administration  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Law 
October  16,  1987 


I  have  today  reluctantly  signed  S.  1691,  a 
bill  containing  amendments  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  (VA)  home  loan  guaranty 
law.  This  legislation  was  originally  intended 
to  extend  for  a  limited  period — 45  days  as 
finally  passed  by  the  Congress — two  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  home  loan  program 
that  expired  on  September  30,  1987.  These 
provisions  require  payment  of  a  fee  by  non- 
service-disabled  veterans  who  obtain  VA 
housing  loans,  and  contain  the  criteria  for 
determining  when  the  VA  may  acquire  the 
property  which  secured  a  guaranteed  loan 
that  has  gone  into  default. 

The  VA  home  loan  program  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  of  great  importance  to 
present  and  former  members  of  the  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces  but  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing the  program  and  paying  claims  on  bad 
loans  are  substantial.  Thus,  the  Congress, 
with  the  administration's  support,  in  1982 
imposed  a  modest,  one-time  fee  on  veterans 
using  this  unique  benefit.  Certain  veterans 
and  surviving  spouses,  such  as  those  receiv- 
ing compensation  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, are  exempt  from  paying  this  fee. 
The  1  percent  fee,  which  has  now  expired, 
should  be  extended.  This  fee  will  not  ensure 
the  solvency  of  the  VA  home  loan  program 
but  will  provide  almost  $225  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

A  section  was  added  to  S.  1691,  however, 
that  I  strongly  oppose.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  generally  requiring  the  VA  to  sell 
its  vendee  loans  (i.e.,  loans  made  to  purchas- 
ers  of  VA-acquired  foreclosed   properties) 


with  recourse.  Under  this  type  of  sale,  the 
Government  agrees  to  buy  back  the  note 
from  the  holder  if  the  borrower  defaults. 
This  is  bad  credit  policy. 

This  administration  has  launched  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  Federal  credit  programs 
by  selling  loan  assets  to  the  public  without 
recourse.  Loans  sold  with  recourse  run 
counter  to  both  credit  reform  and  efficient 
debt  management.  The  Federal  guarantee 
behind  such  loans  makes  them  the  credit 
risk  equivalent  of  Treasury  securities  and 
makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate 
measurement  of  the  subsidy  inherent  in 
Federal  credit,  since  adding  guarantees  ef- 
fectively disguises  the  original  subsidy. 

Moreover,  an  effective  prohibition  of  VA 
loan  sales  without  recourse  would  have  a 
detrimental  impact,  by  approximately  $1 
billion,  on  attempts  to  achieve  the  deficit 
reduction  target  set  in  the  recently  revised 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  (G-R-H)  law, 
thus  requiring  additional  cuts  of  that 
amount  in  other  programs  to  avoid  the 
automatic  sequester. 

Realizing  the  merits  of  the  administra- 
tion's objections  to  the  provision  requiring 
VA  to  sell  its  loans  with  recourse,  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
have  pledged  to  work  "to  repeal  or  substan- 
tially modify"  this  provision.  They  have  also 
indicated  that  they  intend  to  move  VA 
home  loan  guaranty  legislation  forward  in 
the  near  future. 

The  administration  will  work  with  these 
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and  other  Members  of  Congress  to  repeal 
the  unwise  recourse  loan  amendment  in  S. 
1691  and  to  extend  the  loan  fee  and 
streamline  the  home  loan  program.  If  such 
home  loan  guaranty  legislation  were  to  be 
enacted  promptly — ^for  example,  before  the 
November  15,  1987,  expiration  date  of  the 
two    expired    provisions    extended    in    S. 


1691— the  problem  related  to  the  G-R-H 
reduction  would  not  occur. 

With  these  understandings,  I  am  signing 
S.  1691  into  law. 

Note:  S.   1691,  approved  October  16,   was 
assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-136. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Resignation  of  Ray  A.  Barnhart  as  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
October  16,  1987 


President  Reagan  today  accepts  with 
regret  the  resignation  of  R.A.  Barnhart  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. Ray  Barnhart  has  served  the 
administration  for  almost  7  years,  guiding 
the    multimillion   dollar    Federal   Highway 


Program.  The  President  commends  Ray 
Barnhart  for  an  outstanding  job  and  for 
having  the  courage  of  his  convictions  in 
providing  tireless  leadership  to  America's 
highway  program. 


White  House  Announcement  on  Binary  Chemical  Weapons 

Modernization 

October  16,  1987 


Today  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the 
certification  required  to  begin  final  assem- 
bly of  the  155mm  binary  chemical  artillery 
projectiles.  This  is  an  important  element  of 
the  long-needed  modernization  of  the 
United  States  chemical  weapon  deterrent. 

The  President  was  pleased  to  make  this 


certification  on  a  program  so  vital  to  our 
national  security.  We  seek  a  global,  effec- 
tively verifiable  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 
Until  we  achieve  that  goal,  however,  it  is 
essential  that  we  maintain  a  safe,  modern 
chemical  weapon  stockpile  to  deter  use  of 
chemical  weapons  by  potential  adversaries. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Foreign  Policy 
October  17,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

As  I  speak  to  you,  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  is  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
that  reflects  the  breadth,  the  intensity,  and 
the  importance  of  our  country's  foreign 
policy  efforts.  Today  he's  in  the  Middle 
East.  He'll  meet  with  the  leaders  of  Israel, 


Jordan,  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  the  past  we've  proven  ourselves  a 
nation  of  good  will  and  a  reliable  ally  to 
these  friends  and  to  others.  Today  our  Navy 
plies  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  helping 
to  keep  the  shipping  lanes  open.  Freedom 
of  navigation  in  international  waters  is  a 
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cardinal  principle  of  our  policy  and,  espe- 
cially in  that  region  of  the  world,  a  vital 
interest.  We've  had  a  naval  presence  in  the 
Gulf  since  1949.  Any  risk  to  that  naval  pres- 
ence or  to  U.S.-flagged  commercial  ships 
operating  peacefully  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  will  be  dealt  with  appropriately. 

Our  wider  role  in  the  Middle  East — per- 
haps more  than  in  any  other  region — is  that 
of  peacemaker.  We  are  doing  our  best  to 
help  narrow  the  differences  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors  so  that  real  negotia- 
tions for  peace  can  get  started.  The  desire 
for  peace  and  the  will  to  make  peace  are 
growing  in  the  region.  Our  job  is  to  help.  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  we  play  a  similar  role. 
Along  with  the  initiative  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  we  are  seeking  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war — 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time.  A 
vigorous  diplomatic  effort  is  essential,  and 
that  is  what  Secretary  Shultz'  mission  is  all 
about. 

After  conferring  with  key  leaders  of  the 
Middle  East,  he  heads  to  Moscow.  In  his 
talks  there,  he  will  bring  up  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  and  the  Gulf  war,  as  well  as  other 
conflicts  like  Afghanistan,  Central  America, 
Angola,  and  Cambodia.  We  Ve  made  it  clear 
that  if  our  two  countries  are  to  have  better 
relations  we  must  see  a  change  in  Soviet 
actions  in  these  regional  conflicts.  We  are 
concerned  with  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  This  has  always  been  at  the  top 
of  my  agenda.  It's  impossible  to  have  a  con- 
structive relationship  with  a  government 
that  tramples  upon  the  rights  of  its  people. 
There  are  also,  as  one  would  expect,  bilater- 
al issues  between  our  two  countries  con- 
cerning trade,  travel,  and  other  items  that 
will  be  on  the  agenda  in  Moscow. 

I've  always  felt  that,  even  between  sys- 
tems as  difl^erent  as  ours,  if  we  remain  true 
to  our  principles  and  firm  in  the  advocacy 
of  our  own  interests,  some  common  ground 
can  be  found.  This  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
arms  reduction  proposals  we've  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  result,  we're  moving 
toward  an  agreement  that  would  eliminate 
an  entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  intermedi- 


ate-range missiles,  known  as  INF — the  first 
real  reductions  in  nuclear  arsenals  in  histo- 
ry. A  number  of  essential  details  need  to  be 
worked  out,  however,  like  effective  verifica- 
tion. And  our  proposals  call  for  the  most 
stringent  verification  regime  in  the  history 
of  arms  control.  We  can  settle  for  nothing 
less.  We  are  hopeful,  but  we're  in  no  rush. 
There  is  no  politically  imposed  deadline.  It 
must  be  done  right  or  not  at  all. 

Some  have  worried  that  an  INF  agree- 
ment would  leave  the  NATO  alliance  ex- 
posed. Well,  I  share  their  concern  for  Euro- 
pean security,  but  concern  over  this  agree- 
ment is  misplaced.  The  kind  of  INF  agree- 
ment we're  working  toward  is  a  tribute  to 
the  firmness  and  solidarity  of  the  alliance. 
That  firmness  and  solidarity  must  continue. 
A  sound  nuclear  arms  reduction  agreement 
need  not  undermine  our  unity  or  weaken 
our  nuclear  and  conventional  deterrent 
which  have  kept  the  peace  these  last  four 
decades.  And  we  will  indeed  maintain  ef- 
fective deterrent  forces.  Secretary  Shultz 
will  also  press  hard  for  an  agreement  reduc- 
ing strategic  arms.  Progress  there  is  possi- 
ble, but  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  to  show 
far  more  flexibility  than  it  has  up  to  now. 

Finally,  as  Secretary  Shultz  continues  his 
mission,  we  would  do  well  to  remember 
Secretary  Shultz  is  not  just  my  representa- 
tive— he  is  our  representative.  Certain  pro- 
posals in  Congress,  especially  those  that 
would  tie  our  hands  or  even  enact  Soviet 
negotiating  positions  into  American  law, 
don't  help  us  at  the  bargaining  table.  And 
they  undermine  chances  of  achieving 
mutual  arms  reduction.  I  can  assure  you,  I 
will  veto  any  bill  with  provisions  that  hurt 
our  national  security. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  can  stand  together 
as  America  continues  to  further  the  twin 
causes  of  peace  and  freedom.  I  know  we  all 
wish  our  top  diplomat  Godspeed  and  a  safe 
return. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 
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Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters 
October  17,  1987 


Mrs.  Reagan's  Hospitalization 

Q.  How  is  she  feeling,  Mr.  President? 

Q.  How  is  she  feeling? 

The  President.  She's  feeling  just  fine. 
Everything  went — was  like  that. 

Q.  What's  that? 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  her? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  her? 

The  President.  Well,  you  don't  really  want 
to  know  what  a  fellow  says  to  his  wife  when 
they're  just  alone  in  the  room  together,  do 
you? 

Q.  A  little  bit  of  it. 

The  President.  I  expressed  my  great  hap- 
piness at  the  outcome. 

Q.  When  do  you  think  she  will  be  coming 
home? 

The  President.  We  don't  know.  We  don't 
have  a  date  exactly,  but  I  don't  think  it'll  be 
long. 


Q.  Will  you  go  out  there  tomorrow? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Well,  how  is  she  feeling?  Is  she  in  any 
discomfort?  How  is  she  feeling? 

The  President.  Well,  simply  the  normal 
discomfort  after  an  operation,  but  nothing 
more  than  that. 

Q.  Good  luck. 

Stock  Market  Decline 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  stock 
market,  Mr.  President?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  stock  market? 

The  President.  That's  a  change  of  subject, 
isn't  it?  Well,  they  tell  me  it's  just  a  correc- 
tion. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  2:15  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House  upon 
the  President's  return  from  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital,  where  Mrs.  Reagan  was  recovering 
from  cancer  surgery. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters 
October  18,  1987 


Mrs.  Reagan 's  Hospitalization 

Q.  How  is  she? 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
Silkworm  [missile]? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
Silkworm? 

Mr.  Kuhn.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  Silkworm? 

The  President.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion right  now,  but 

Q.  What's  in  the  box? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  What's  in  the  box? 

The  President.  I  got  a  date  with  a  girl  out 
at  Bethesda.  It's  a  present. 

Q.  What  is  it,  a  box  of  chocolates? 

The  President.  What? 

Pat  Robertson 

Q.  [Inaudible] — Pat  Robertson 


The  President.  I  didn't  hear  it.  I  just 
heard  about  it.  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
he  said,  but  I  heard  him  apologizing  about 
it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  11th  commandment? 

The  President.  [Laughter]  I'll  have  to  tell 
them  all  about  the  11th  commandment. 

Mrs.  Reagan 's  Hospitalization 

Q.  [Inaudible] — Mrs.  Reagan  this  morn- 
ing? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  [Inaudible] — Mrs.  Reagan  this  morn- 
ing? 

The  President.  No,  I'm  on  my  way  there 
right  now. 

Q.  [Inaudible] 

The  President.   No,  just  a  little  present. 

U.S.  Reprisal  Against  Iran 
Q.  WoL^X.— {inaudible]— m  the  Gulf?  Are 
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we  going  to  attack  Iran? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  [Inaudible] 

The  President.  No.  No.  Oh,  no.  No.  It's 
just  a  present. 

The  President's  Health 

Q.  How  are  you  feeling,  sir? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  How  are  you? 

The  President.  How  am  I?  Fm  fine,  yes. 
Now,  don't  keep  me  out  here  in  the  sun 
any  longer,  though. 

U.S.  Reprisal  Against  Iran 
Q.  [Inaudible]— the  Gulf? 


The  President.  What? 

Q.  [Inaudible]— in  the  Gulf?  What  are 
you  going  to  do? 

The  President.  If  I  told  you,  Fd  be  telling 
them. 

Q.  Are  you  going 

The  President.  Fll  tell  her  you  all  send 
your  love. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  10:02  a.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House  upon 
the  President's  departure  for  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital,  where  Mrs.  Reagan  was  re- 
covering from  cancer  surgery.  James  F. 
Kuhn  was  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters 
October  18,  1987 


Mrs.  Reagan 's  Hospitalization 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  did  the  doctors 
tell  you? 

Q.  Just  tell  us  how  she  is. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  she  is. 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  How  is  she? 

Q.  How  is  she  doing? 

Q.  How  is  she? 

The  President.  Just  fine.  Just  left  her. 
We've  been  together  all  afternoon  and  had 
lunch  together,  and  she's  feeling  fine. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  about — [inaudi- 
ble]. Is  she  walking  in  the  hallways?  How  is 
she  doing? 

The  President.  I  took  her  for  a  walk  up 
and  down  the  halls,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  doctors  tell  you  about 
the  recuperation? 

The  President  They  think  she's  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Q.  When  are  you  going  to  bring  her 
home? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  When  are  you  going  to  bring  her 
home? 


Q.  When  do  you  expect  her  back? 

The  President.  Well,  they  haven't  told  me 
that  yet.  They've  indicated  that  it  may  be 
sooner  than  we  think. 

Q.  What  was  in  the  package? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  What  was  in  the  package  you  took  to 
her? 

The  President.  It  was  a  lovely  little  mirror 
that  she  had  admired  once. 

U.S.  Reprisal  Against  Iran 

Q.  [Inaudible] 

The  President.  That  what? 

Q.  The — [inaudible] — Persian  Gulf 

The  President.  Oh. 
Q.  [Inaudible] 

The    President.    Helen    [Helen    Thomas, 
United  Press  International],  I've  made  it. 
Q.  What  is  that? 
The  President.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  4:10  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House  upon 
the  President's  return  from  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital,  where  Mrs.  Reagan  was  recovering 
from  cancer  surgery. 
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Remarks  at  a  White  House  Concert  Featuring  the  Works  of  Jerome 

Kern 

October  18,  1987 


Thank  you  all  for  a  wonderful  concert. 
Nancy  asked  me  to  tell  you  how  very  sorry 
that  she  is  that  she  can't  be  here  tonight.  I 
know  how  much  she  would  have  particular- 
ly loved  this  romantic  evening  of  music. 
And  you've  proven  something  I've  always 
suspected:  that  when  you  hear  a  great  tune, 
and  you  aren't  quite  sure  who  wrote  it,  you 
could  guess  Jerome  Kern  and  9  times  out  of 
10  you'd  be  right. 

When  Jerome  Kern  died  in  1945,  one  of 
my  predecessors  in  this  job,  Harry  Truman, 
said  about  him:  "His  melodies  will  live  in 
our  voices  and  warm  our  hearts  for  many 
years  to  come,  for  they  are  the  kind  of 
simple,  honest  songs  that  belong  to  no  time 
or  fashion."  Well,  he  was  right,  of  course. 
And  40  years  later  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion pointed  out  that:  "New  generations  of 
audiences  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  have 
taken  Kern's  melodies  to  heart  and  given 
them  a  permanent  place  in  our  American 
musical  heritage."  And  that  is  a  direct 
quote  from,  well,  from  me — [laughter] — 
when  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  de- 
clared that  Jerome  Kern  was  the  "Father  of 
the  American  Musical  Theater." 

Kern  was  not  content  just  to  write  songs. 
Like  many  men  of  genius,  he  wanted  to 
take  what  he  knew  and  raise  it  up,  make  it 
more  significant,  establish  a  higher  standard 
for  everyone   who  would  follow.   He  had 


great  faith  in  the  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  power  of  the  stage.  He 
wanted  to  go  beyond  the  old-fashioned  mu- 
sical revues  and  bring  forth  a  vigorous  new 
art  form,  a  story  told  in  music.  The  songs 
would  come  honestly  from  the  plot.  They 
would  fit  the  characters'  motivations.  Integ- 
rity of  the  form  is  what  he  sought,  and  he 
pursued  it  throughout  his  life.  He  was  dedi- 
cated to  that  integrity  and,  yes,  he  lived  to 
see  it  realized.  Jerome  Kern's  devotion  to 
this  new  art  form  gave  inspiration  to  the 
next  generation  of  composers  and  helped 
bring  forth  the  musical  theater  now  recog- 
nized all  over  the  world  as  distinctly  and 
joyously  American.  As  for  Jerome  Kern 
himself,  he  lives  on  in  the  beauty  of  his 
songs. 

So,  to  all  of  you:  Thank  you  for  a  truly 
splendid  evening.  And  I  spoke  to  Nancy 
earlier  this  evening,  and  she  wanted  me  to 
say  she  sends  you  all  her  very  best.  And  so 
do  all  of  us. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:58  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  The  per- 
formers included  Barbara  Cook,  Roberta 
Flack,  Johnny  Mathis,  and  Doc  Severinsen. 
Marvin  Hamlisch  was  the  director  and 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  concert  was  taped 
for  the  "In  Performance  at  the  White 
House"  series  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  for  later  television  broadcast. 


Statement  on  the  United  States  Reprisal  Against  Iran 
October  19,  1987 


Acting  pursuant  to  my  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  United  States  naval  vessels 
at  7  a.m.  e.d.t.  today  struck  an  Iranian  mili- 
tary platform  in  international  waters  in  the 
central  Persian  Gulf.  This  platform  has  been 
used  to  assist  in  a  number  of  Iranian  attacks 
against  nonbelligerent  shipping.  Iran's  un- 
provoked attacks  upon  U.S.  and  other  non- 


belligerent shipping,  and  particularly  delib- 
erate laying  of  mines  and  firing  of  Silkworm 
missiles,  which  have  hit  U.S.-flag  vessels, 
have  come  in  spite  of  numerous  messages 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  Iran  warning  of  the 
consequences. 
The  action  against  the  Iranian  military 
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platform  came  after  consultations  with  con- 
gressional leadership  and  friendly  govern- 
ments. It  is  a  prudent  yet  restrained  re- 
sponse to  this  unlawful  use  of  force  against 
the  United  States  and  to  numerous  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  of  other  nonbelligerents. 
It  is  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense  enshrined  in  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  is  being  so  noti- 
fied to  the  President  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 


The  United  States  has  no  desire  for  a  mili- 
tary confrontation  with  Iran,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  should  be  under  no  illusion 
about  our  determination  and  abihty  to  pro- 
tect our  ships  and  our  interests  against  un- 
provoked attacks.  We  have  informed  the 
Government  of  Iran  of  our  desire  for  an 
urgent  end  to  tensions  in  the  region  and  an 
end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war  through  urgent 
implementation  of  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 598. 


Nomination  of  Two  Members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs 
October  19,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  the  following  individuals 
to  be  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
for  terms  expiring  May  8,  1990.  These  are 
reappointments. 

Esther  Kratzer  Everett,  of  New  York.  Since  1959 
Mrs.  Everett  has  been  president  of  Emil  A. 
Kratzer  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Amherst,  NY.  Previously 
she  taught  business  management  and  account- 
ing at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  Mrs.  Everett 


graduated  from  the  University  of  Buffalo  (M.A., 
1955).  She  was  born  January  5,  1929,  in  Buffa- 
lo, NY.  Mrs.  Everett  is  married,  has  three  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Amherst,  NY. 
Helen  J.  Valerio,  of  Massachusetts.  Since  1957 
Mrs.  Valerio  has  been  senior  vice  president  and 
treasurer  at  Papa  Gino's  of  America,  Inc.,  in 
Dedham,  MA.  Mrs.  Valerio  attended  Harvard 
University.  She  was  born  November  23,  1938, 
in  Chelsea,  MA.  Mrs.  Valerio  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Framingham, 
MA. 


Remarks  at  the  Swearing-In  Ceremony  for  C.  William  Verity,  Jr.,  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
October  19,  1987 


The  President.  Thank  you,  and  with 
regard  to  your  invitation — you  mean  the 
place  is  younger  than  I  am?  [Laughter] 
Well,  we  re  here  today  to  honor  an  old 
friend  and  welcome  a  new  one. 

The  old  friend,  of  course,  was  Malcolm 
Baldrige.  No  one  knows  and  appreciates 
better  Mac's  contribution  to  the  history  of 
our  times  than  you  in  this  room.  You  were 
his  colleagues  for  6y2  years.  The  partner- 
ship between  you  and  him  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  fruitful  in  the  history  of  this  De- 
partment, going  back  even  to  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver's term  here.  Mac  had  a  special  quality. 
He  was  direct  and  unassuming.  He  didn't 


stand  on  ceremony.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the 
big  picture,  but  not  so  much  that  he  ever 
took  for  granted  those  working  with  him. 
We  won't  see  Mac  in  the  halls  or  in  meet- 
ings anymore,  but  we'll  remember  him  in 
our  prayers. 

You  may  remember  some  years  ago  a  def- 
inition of  prayer  that  was  in  a  movie  called 
"How  Green  Was  My  Valley."  It  reminded 
me  of  Mac.  It's  when  Walter  Pidgeon  tells 
young  Roddy  McDowall:  "Prayer  is  only  an- 
other name  for  good,  clean,  direct  thinking. 
When  you  pray,  think.  Think  well  what 
you're  saying  and  make  your  thoughts  into 
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things  that  are  solid."  And  he  concluded: 
"In  that  way,  your  prayer  will  have 
strength,  and  that  strength  will  become  a 
part  of  your  body,  mind,  and  spirit."  I 
wanted  to  come  over  here  today  to  tell  you 
that  our  thoughts  of  Mac  will  also  take  a 
solid  form  in  the  years  ahead.  You  see,  the 
Great  Hall  of  this — one  of  Washington's 
great,  monumental  buildings,  the  building 
in  which  Mac  did  so  much  good  work  for 
our  country — the  Great  Hall  is  to  be  re- 
named after  Mac:  the  Malcolm  Baldrige 
Great  Hall. 

Now,  I  said  we  were  also  welcoming  a 
new  friend  today.  And  you  know  who  I'm 
talking  about:  your  new  Secretary,  Bill 
Verity.  Bill  has  big  shoes  to  fill,  and  I'm 
confident  he's  just  the  man  to  fill  them.  You 
know  his  story:  the  man  who  successfully 
charted  the  course  of  Armco  Steel  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies,  the  Chairman  of  the 
highly  successful  Task  Force  on  Private 
Sector  Initiatives,  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  president  of 
the  union  that  represents  Armco 's  workers 
recently  said  of  Bill:  "He's  an  honest 
person.  He's  strong.  He  listens  to  both  sides, 
and  then  he  gives  you  a  fair  decision."  Well, 
I  can't  think  of  any  fairer  or  better  endorse- 
ment than  that.  Bill,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment is  one  of  the  class  acts  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  so  are  you.  Welcome 
aboard. 

By  the  way,  Bill,  you  may  have  heard 
questions  over  the  years  about  whether  De- 
partments run  Secretaries  or  Secretaries 
run  Departments — who's  really  in  the  driv- 
er's seat?  Well,  it  can  be  confusing,  and  it 
reminds  me  of  a  story.  In  case  you  were 
wondering,  this  is  my  way  of  sliding  into  a 
story.  [Laughter]  Many  of  you  here  work  on 
East-West  trade  issues,  and  I  like  to  collect 
stories  that  I  can  verify  that  the  Russian 
people  tell  among  themselves,  so  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  this  one. 

It's  about  General  Secretary  Gorbachev. 
It  seems  that  as  part  of  the  campaign  to 
straighten  things  out  there  in  his  country  he 
had  issued  an  order  that  everyone  caught 
speeding,  or  seen  speeding,  should  get  a 
ticket,  no  matter  how  important  they  might 
be.  Well,  one  morning  he  was  out  at  his 
country  home  and  realized  that  he  was  run- 
ning late  for  a  meeting  that  he  had  in  the 


Kremlin.  And  he  went  out  to  get  in  his  car 
and  told  the  driver  to  get  into  the  back 
seat,  that  he'd  drive.  And  he  did,  and  down 
the  street  he  went.  And  they  passed  two 
motorcycle  policemen,  and  one  of  them 
took  off  after  him.  And  a  little  while  later, 
he  came  back  and  joined  his  companion, 
the  other  motorcycle  officer.  And  the  fellow 
said,  "Did  you  give  him  a  ticket?"  And  he 
said,  "No."  "Well,"  he  said,  "why  not?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "No,  no,  this  was  someone 
too  important."  "Well,"  he  said,  "we  were 
told  to  give  it  no  matter  who  it  was,  that 

they    would    get    a "    "No,"    he    says, 

"not "  "Well,"  he  said,  "who  was  it?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know.  I  couldn't 
recognize  him  there,  but  his  driver  is  Gor- 
bachev." [Laughter] 

Well,  Bill  will  be  in  the  driver's  seat  with 
some  very  important  people — and  I  mean 
all  of  you.  I  can't  think  of  a  Department 
with  a  more  noble  purpose,  one  more  cen- 
tral to  the  long-term  welfare  of  our  nation, 
than  this  one.  If  it  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
that  trade  and  economic  relations  are  the 
brick  and  mortar  in  the  temple  of  world 
peace,  then  your  Department  is  a  depart- 
ment of  peace. 

I  know  how  many  extraordinarily  differ- 
ent functions  are  in  the  Department.  You're 
often  compared  to  a  business  conglomerate. 
But  each  of  these  activities — whether  it's 
predicting  the  weather,  taking  a  census, 
compiling  economic  data,  or  working  on 
international  trader-each  of  these  helps 
make  America  stronger  in  the  world  eco- 
nomic arena. 

Our  trade  policies,  of  course,  must  always 
be  consistent  with  our  national  security  in- 
terest. Today  we  know  that  the  national  in- 
terest of  our  country  is  directly  challenged 
by  the  flow  of  advanced  technologies  and 
defense-related  know-how  and  materials  to 
hostile  nations.  Your  Department,  under 
the  leadership  of  Bill  Verity,  must  be  ever 
vigilant  in  stopping  this  kind  of  harmful 
technology  transfer  to  our  adversaries. 
That's  one  of  the  challenges  of  the  growing 
world  economy. 

Not  only  challenges  await  us  but  opportu- 
nities. I  believe  that  the  birth  of  a  truly 
global  economy,  such  as  we're  seeing 
happen  now,  will  mark  the  birth  of  a  new 
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age  of  peace.  It's  already  marking  a  new  era 
of  opportunity.  This  month  we'll  set  a 
record:  the  longest  peacetime  economic  ex- 
pansion on  record.  I  know  you  know  what 
that  means,  because  I  get  many  of  the  num- 
bers from  you.  And  those  that  come  from 
elsewhere,  you  study  with  a  microscope.  In 
September  the  unemployment  rate  fell  to 
the  lowest  level  in  this  decade.  A  greater 
percentage  of  our  working-age  population 
has  been  employed  this  year  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  Personal  and  family 
income  have  risen  steadily  since  our  recov- 
ery began. 

The  leading  indicators  are  sending  a  mes- 
sage: Steady  as  she  goes.  As  one  national 
business  magazine  wrote  recently:  "Busi- 
ness is  holding  to  its  faster  growth  track, 
buoyed  by  the  revival  in  factory  output." 
Yes,  even  as  some  still  talk  about  the  dein- 
dustrialization  of  America,  manufacturing 
output  has  surged,  and  exports  have  played 
a  major  part  in  this.  Perhaps  a  few  of  you 
could  take  the  fellows  around  the  camera 
platform  aside  later  and  explain  to  them 
what  I've  been  trying  to  help  them  under- 
stand for  some  time  now.  We've  been 
seeing  substantial  growth  in  exports  in 
recent  months,  and  our  exports  continue  to 
stay  well  above  their  1986  average.  Exports 
have  also  been  growing  strongly  in  volume 
terms,  while  import  volumes  are  down.  Em- 
phasizing only  the  dollar  value  of  the  trade 
deficit  misses  some  of  these  fundamentals. 
We've  also  made  headway  with  our  major 
trading  partners  through  our  improved  eco- 
nomic policy  coordination  process. 

Indeed,  I'm  delighted  that  [Treasury]  Sec- 
retary Baker  has  proposed  reforming  this 
process  by  adding  a  new  commodity  price 
indicator  to  assist  us  in  reaching  judgments 
about  mutually  consistent  policies  and  per- 
formance. By  the  way,  could  you  also 
remind  those  fellows  in  the  back  there  that 
not  only  is  American  industry  more  com- 
petitive than  ever  but  that  since  our  recov- 
ery began  we've  created  more  jobs  in 
America  than  Europe  and  Japan  combined 
and  that  more  than  10  million  American 
jobs  depend  on  imports,  exports,  or  both. 

This  is  exactly  the  wrong  time — although 
there  never  is  a  right  time — for  Congress  to 
get  on  a  protectionist  binge.  The  trade  bill 
is  working  its  way  through  Capitol  Hill,  and 


I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  you  when  I  say  that 
the  administration  will  work  with  Congress 
to  achieve  responsible  trade  legislation.  But 
we  will  not  support,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
veto,  anything  that  smacks  of  protectionism, 
whether  it's  procedural  in  nature  or  overt. 
Protectionism  destroys  jobs.  It  destroys 
growth.  It  undermines  the  entire  global 
economy,  and  it  undermines  our  own  econ- 
omy. I  hope  that  Congress  understands  this 
and  will  produce  a  trade  bill  that  you  can 
be  proud  of  and  that  I  can  sign. 

And  let  me  add  one  other  thing:  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  keep  in  mind  that  a 
strong  and  growing  global  economy  is  the 
great  hope  of  the  world  of  the  next  century. 
More  than  any  other  Department  of  the 
Government,  you  are  helping  our  nation 
move  into  that  economy  of  the  century  to 
come.  You're  helping  to  build  the  true 
temple  of  lasting  world  peace. 

And  too  often  your  work  is  not  sufficient- 
ly recognized,  so  let  me  leave  you  today 
with  my  profound  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  Nation,  for  your  loyalty,  your  dedica- 
tion, and  your  hard  work. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

[At  this  point.  Secretary  Verity  was  sworn 
in.] 

Secretary  Verity.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  putting  your  trust  in  me.  And 
thank  you.  Justice  O'Connor,  for  leading  me 
in  this  oath.  Thank  you,  Tim,  for  your  pray- 
ers, which  got  Peggy  and  me  here.  Thank 
you.  Senators,  and  particularly  Senator 
Thurmond,  who's  right  in  the  center,  who 
brought  me  to  confirmation.  And  thank 
you,  family  and  friends  and  friends-to-be  in 
our  government,  for  being  here  today. 

This  is  the  start  of  a  great  adventure,  and 
it  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  we  in  the 
Commerce  Department  can  help  this  Presi- 
dent achieve  his  goals  and  that  we  shall  be 
a  proud  part  of  the  most  meaningful  and 
successful  Presidency  of  our  time.  We  have 
much  to  do,  but  we  have  the  man  and  wo- 
manpower  to  do  it.  My  predecessor,  Mac 
Baldrige,  built  a  superb  team.  He  lifted  the 
image  of  this  Department,  and  he  accom- 
plished much  of  value.  To  all  the  people  in 
the  Commerce  Department — I  need  your 
continued  support  to  finish  what  he  has 
started. 
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Overleaf:  Working  in  the  West 
Wing  Study,  December  22. 
Left:  Signing  budget  legislation  in 
the  Oval  Office,  December  22. 
Below:  Greeting  President  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte  Fuentes  of  El 
Salvador  at  the  South  Portico, 
October  14. 

Right:  Congratulating  pianist 
Vladimir  Feltsman  and  his  wife, 
Anna,  after  a  performance  in  the 
East  Room,  September  27. 
Below  right:  Meeting  with  the 
United  States  Olympic  hockey  team 
in  the  Rose  Garden,  September  24. 
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Above  left:  Speaking  at  the 
swearing-in  ceremony  of  Don  W. 
Wilson  as  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  at  the  National  Archives, 
December  4. 

Left:  At  the  100th  birthday  party 
for  Alfred  M.  Landon  in  Topeka, 
KS,  September  6. 
Above:  Signing  the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Forces  treaty  with 
Soviet  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  in  the  East  Room, 
December  8. 

Right:  With  Soviet  General 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Gorbachev  at  a 
concert  in  the  East  Room, 
December  8. 
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Left:  At  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  Constitution  at 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol, 
September  16. 

Right:  Meeting  with  Natan  and 
Avital  Shcharanskiy  in  the  Oval 
Office,  September  23. 
Below:  Walking  with  Pope  John 
Paul  II  at  the  Vizcaya  Museum  in 
Miami,  FL,  September  10. 
Overleaf:  Reviewing  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  cadets  in 
West  Point,  NY,  October  28. 
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We  must  work  for  a  trade  bill  to  promote 
free  and  fair  trade.  We  want  to  increase 
exports,  particularly  by  smaller  businesses 
throughout  the  Nation.  And  we  intend  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in  strengthening 
trade  ties  with  our  principal  trading  part- 
ners: Japan,  Canada,  Mexico,  Western 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  others  in  the 
developing  countries  and  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

In  trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  where 
export  controls  are  required,  we  want  to 
make  certain  that  we  effectively  block 
transfer  of  militarily  sensitive  high  technolo- 
gy and  that  the  same  safeguards  are  in 
place  in  COCOM  [Coordinating  Committee 
for  Multilateral  Export  Controls].  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  reduce  the  list  of  prod- 
ucts of  a  nontechnical  nature  so  that  our 
manufacturers  can  increase  exports  and  jobs 
rather  than  handing  this  business  on  a  plat- 
ter to  our  trading  partners. 

Tourism  is  in  our  beat,  too.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous new  thrust  for  the  United  States,  for 
our  States  and  our  communities.  Our  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  statistics  must  have  reli- 
ability and  credibility. 

And  what  a  marvelous  place  is  NOAA 
[National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration] in  this  Department,  with  its  vast 
treasures  from  the  oceans  to  space,  fisheries 
and  coastal  areas,  and  the  weather — and  our 
23-ship  navy. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  will 
help   American   industry   and   government 


laboratories  set  new  levels  of  standards  and 
measurements  to  ensure  that  American 
products  and  services  are  the  highest  qual- 
ity in  the  world. 

We  must  assure  that  the  1990  census  is 
the  best  ever.  The  completion  of  automat- 
ing the  Patent  Office  will  be  a  milestone  in 
the  legacy  of  this  President. 

And  I  want  to  let  you  in  on  a  secret:  The 
Department  of  the  Commerce  is  the  best 
managed  Department  in  this  government. 
The  goals  established  in  1981  are  on  target, 
so  much  so  that  we  can  take  on  three  new 
missions:  first,  privatization;  second,  estab- 
lishing an  Office  of  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives in  this  Department;  and  Commerce 
must  lead  the  charge  in  seeking  innovative 
ways  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we're  ready  to  go  to 
work.  And  when  you  get  me,  you  get  a  lot 
of  extra  help.  My  family,  35  of  them,  are 
right  in  front  of  me.  And  I  want  them  to  all 
stand,  because  Fm  happy  they're  here,  and 
I  want  you  to  see  them  all.  And  they're 
right  there.  Stand  up,  family. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  being  here. 
It's  a  great  honor  to  have  you  in  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:31  p.m.  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Herbert  C.  Hoover  Build- 
ing. In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to 
an  invitation  by  Acting  Secretary  Bruce 
Smart  to  visit  the  Department  of  Commerce 
on  its  75th  anniversary. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters 
October  19,  1987 


Stock  Market  Decline 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  we  headed  for  an- 
other great  crash? 

Q.  What  about  the  stock  market? 

Q.  Are  we  headed  for  another  great 
crash? 

Q.  Stock  market. 

The  President.  Oh,  the  stock  market. 
Well,  I  only  have  one  thing  to  say:  I  think 
everyone  is  a  little  puzzled,  and  I  don't 
know  what  meaning  it  might  have  because 


all  the  business  indices  are  up.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  economy,  though. 

Q.  Panic. 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Panic,  how 

The  President.  Maybe  some  people  seeing 
a  chance  to  grab  a  profit,  I  don't  know.  But 
I  do  know  this:  More  people  are  working 
than  ever  before  in  history.  Our  productivi- 
ty is  up.  So  is  our  manvrfacturing  product 
up.  There  is  no  runaway  inflation,  as  there 
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has  been  in  the  past.  So,  as  I  say,  I  don't 
think  anyone  should  panic  because  all  the 
economic  indicators  are  solid. 

U.S.  Reprisal  Against  Iran 

Q.  Sir,  about  the  Gulf — some  people  seem 
to  think  that  the  U.S.  response  was  very, 
very,  very  minimal. 

The  President.  Well,  since  so  many  of  you 
keep  calling  it  an  oil  derrick  of  some  kind 
or  platform,  no.  It  was  a  command  and  con- 
trol tower  with  radar  and  the  ability  to 
track  shipping  through  the  Gulf.  And,  so, 
we  thought  that  it  was  an  appropriate  and 
proportionate  response  to  their  missile 
attack  on  a  freighter,  which  wounded  some 
of  our  people. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  market's  going 
to  do  tomorrow?  What  about  tomorrow? 

Q.  What's  the  message  to  Khomeini? 

Q.  Are  we  now  in  a  war  with  Iran? 

The  President.  No,  we're  not  going  to 
have  a  war  with  Iran.  They're  not  that 
stupid. 

Stock  Market  Decline 

Q.  What  about  the  market?  Tomorrow 
will  it  go  down  again? 

The  President.  I  don't  know.  You  tell  me. 

Q.  Is  the  market  your  fault? 

Q.  Is  it  your  fault?  she  says. 

The  President.  Is  it  my  fault?  For  what, 
taking  cookies  to  my  wife? 

Q.  Reaganomics. 

The  President.  I  just  told  you.  Good  Lord, 
we  reduced  the  deficit  over  last  year  by  $70 


billion.  And  all  the  other  things  I've  told 
you  about  the  economy  are  as  solid  as  I  told 
you.  So,  no,  I  have  no  more  knowledge  of 
why  it  took  place  than  you  have. 

Q.  What's  the  message  to  Khomeini? 

Q.  Well,  what  would  you  tell  the  small 
investors? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  What  would  you  tell  the  little  old  lady 
who  lost  money  today? 

Q.  The  little  old  ladies  who  lost  their 
shirts. 

The  President.  I  don't  know  of  anyone. 
Are  you  talking  about  a  specific  case? 

Q.  I  lost  mine. 

Q.  Me. 

Q.  This  one. 

The  President.  Wait  a  minute!  How  about 
how  many  people  must  have  sold  out  in 
order  to  get  a  profit  because  they  bought  it 
back  before  it  was  ever  this  high? 

I've  got  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Give  our  best  to  Mrs.  Reagan. 

The  President.  Thank  you,  Andrea 
[Andrea  Mitchell,  NBC  News].  That,  I  wiU 
do.  She'll  be  coming  home  soon. 

Q.  What's  your  message  to  Khomeini? 

Q.  Invest  in  our  stock  market. 

The  President.  If  I  really  gave  it  to  you, 
you  wouldn't  be  able  to  print  it. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  5:04  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House  upon 
the  President's  departure  for  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital,  where  Mrs.  Reagan  was  re- 
covering from  cancer  surgery. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Stock  Market  Decline 
October  19,  1987 


The  President  has  watched  today  with 
concern  the  continued  drop  in  the  stock 
market.  He  directed  members  of  his  admin- 
istration to  consult  with  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  Chicago  Commodities  and 
Futures  Exchanges,  and  leaders  of  the  in- 
vestment community. 


Those  consultations  confirm  our  view  that 
the  underlying  economy  remains  sound.  We 
are  in  the  longest  peacetime  expansion  in 
history.  Employment  is  at  the  highest  level 
ever.  Manufacturing  output  is  up.  The  trade 
deficit,  when  adjusted  for  changes  in  cur- 
rencies, is  steadily  improving.  And  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  has  re- 
cently stated,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  re- 
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surgence  of  inflation  in  the  United  States. 
The  President  is  keeping  close  watch  on  the 
markets  here  and  in  other  countries.  We 


will  continue  to  closely  monitor  these  devel- 
opments. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  International  Natural 
Rubber  Agreement,  1987 
October  20,  1987 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  the 
International  Natural  Rubber  Agreement, 
1987,  adopted  at  Geneva  on  March  20, 
1987.  The  Agreement  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  August 
28,  1987.  The  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  is  attached  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  International 
Natural  Rubber  Agreement  (1987)  seeks  to 
stabilize  natural  rubber  prices  without  dis- 
torting long-term  market  trends  and  to 
foster  expanded  natural  rubber  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices.  It  provides  for  continu- 
ation of  the  buffer  stock  of  not  more  than 
550,000  metric  tons  established  by  the  1979 
Agreement.  The  new  Agreement  incorpo- 
rates improvements  sought  by  the  United 
States  and  other  consuming  countries  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  it  fully  reflects  market 
trends  and  operates  in  an  effective  and  fi- 
nancially sound  manner.  The  buffer  stock  is 
to  be  used  to  defend  a  price  range  that  is 
adjusted  regularly  in  accordance  with 
market  conditions;  its  financing  is  to  be 
shared  equally  between  importing  and  ex- 
porting members. 

To  meet  U.S.  financial  obligations  arising 
from  membership,  authorization  and  appro- 
priation legislation  will  be  submitted  for 
congressional  approval.  The  necessary  funds 
will  be  included  in  the  budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1989.  Approval  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  deposit  its  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1988.  The  appropriation 
will  be  offset  to  a  substantial  degree  by 
assets  to  be  transferred  to  the  United  States 


from  the  existing  Agreement. 

The  Agreement  will  have  a  term  of  five 
years  that  can  be  extended  for  two  addi- 
tional years.  It  should  provide  substantial 
benefits  for  consumers  of  natural  rubber. 
The  buffer  stock  is  of  sufficiently  large  size 
to  provide,  over  time,  adequate  protection 
for  both  the  maximum  and  minimum  levels 
of  the  price  range,  thereby  providing  bal- 
anced protection  for  all  members.  More- 
over, exporting  members  undertake  to 
pursue  policies  to  maintain  continuous 
availability  of  natural  rubber  supplies  to 
consumers.  Finally,  by  moderating  price  in- 
creases during  periods  of  high  demand,  the 
buffer  stock  also  could  help  avoid  inflation- 
ary pressure  on  manufactured  rubber  prod- 
uct prices. 

The  Agreement  is  consistent  with  our 
broad  foreign  policy  objectives.  It  demon- 
strates our  willingness  to  engage  in  a  con- 
tinuing dialogue  with  developing  countries 
on  issues  of  mutual  concern  and  embodies 
our  belief  that  long-run  market  forces  are 
the  appropriate  determinants  of  prices  and 
resource  allocations.  It  will  also  strengthen 
our  relations  with  the  ASEAN  countries, 
since  three  of  them — Malaysia,  Indonesia, 
and  Thailand — account  collectively  for  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  world  production 
of  natural  rubber. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  this  Agreement  prompt  consideration 
and  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  join  the  Agree- 
ment on  a  timely  basis. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
October  20,  1987. 
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Order  on  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Measures  for  Fiscal  Year  1988 
October  20,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  including  section  252  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177),  as 
amended  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Reaffirmation 
Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  100-119)  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Act"),  I  hereby  order 
that  the  following  actions  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  implement  the  sequestrations  and 
reductions  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in 
his  report  dated  October  20,  1987,  under 
section  251  of  the  Act: 

(1)  Each  automatic  spending  increase  that 
would,  but  for  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
take  effect  during  fiscal  year  1988  is  sus- 
pended as  provided  in  section  252.  The  pro- 
grams with  such  automatic  spending  in- 
creases subject  to  reduction  in  this  manner, 
specified  by  account  title,  are:  National 
Wool  Act;  Special  milk  program;  and  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

(2)  The  following  are  sequestered  as  pro- 
vided in  section  252:  new  budget  authority; 
unobligated  balances;  new  loan  guarantee 
commitments  or  limitations;  new  direct 
loan  obligations,  commitments,  or  limita- 
tions; spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cX2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended;  and  obligation 
limitations. 

(3)  For  accounts  making  payments  other- 
wise required  by  substantive  law,  the  head 
of  each  Department  or  agency  is  directed 
to  modify  the  calculation  of  each  such  pay- 
ment to  the  extent  necessary  to  reduce  the 
estimate  of  total  required  payments  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  level  of 
resources  available  after  sequester. 


(4)  For  accounts  making  commitments  for 
guaranteed  loans  and  obligations  for  direct 
loans  as  authorized  by  substantive  law,  the 
head  of  each  Department  or  agency  is  di- 
rected to  reduce  the  level  of  such  commit- 
ments or  obligations  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  conform  to  the  limitations  established  by 
the  Act  and  specified  in  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  deter- 
mination of  October  20,  1987. 

(5)  Each  Department  or  agency  head 
may,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited 
by  law,  use  existing  authority  to  deobligate 
balances  of  budgetary  resources  as  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  required  reduction  or  se- 
questration in  as  uniform  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble for  any  person  or  other  recipient  enti- 
tled to  payments  under  any  formula-driven 
calculations  specified  in  the  substantive  law. 
Deobligations  may  include  budgetary  re- 
sources obligations  for  which  checks  have 
not  been  issued  or  funds  not  otherwise  dis- 
bursed (funds  obligated  but  unexpended). 

In  accordance  with  section  252(aX4XA), 
amounts  suspended  or  sequestered  under 
this  Order  shall  be  withheld  from  obligation 
or  expenditure  pending  the  issuance  of  a 
final  order  under  section  252(b). 

This  Order  shall  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress and  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
October  20,  1987. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:22  a.m.,  October  20,  1987] 

Note:  The  order  was  printed  in  the  "Federal 
Register"  of  October  21. 
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Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  on  the  Stock  Market  Decline 
and  the  Federal  Deficit 
October  20,  1987 


Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Democrats  say  that 
it's  your  economic  policies  that  caused  that 
downturn  on  Wall  Street  yesterday. 

The  President  Yes,  it's  funny.  Bill  [Bill 
Plante,  CBS  News],  that  I  couldn't  under- 
stand at  the  beginning  that  creating  14  mil- 
lion new  jobs,  eliminating  inflation — or  vir- 
tually eliminating  it,  bringing  it  down — ^low- 
ering interest  rates,  increasing  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  people — I  just  wouldn't  under- 
stand that  that  could  hurt  the  stock  market. 

Q.  What  word  will  you  have  for  investors 
today,  Mr.  President? 

The  President  Well,  we're  in  constant 
consultations.  It  think  everyone  has  been 
caught  by  surprise  in  this.  And  it  is  true 
that  at  this  point  of  the  day  the  market  is  in 
a  far  better  situation  than  it  was  yesterday 
at  this  time,  with  about  the  same  number  of 
sales  of  stock — trading  of  stock.  But  I'm 
very  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  action 
that  has  been  taken  so  far  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
major  banks  have  lowered  their  interest 
rates. 

Q.  Are  you  having  meetings  here  today 
with  your  economic  advisers — [Treasury] 
Secretary  Baker? 

The  President  I  can't  speak  to  that.  Bill, 
right  now.  I  do  know  that  we've  been  in 


continuous  consultations,  and  many  times 
they  come  up  without  advance  scheduling. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  some  on  Wall  Street  say 
they  want  some  leadership  from  the  White 
House.  They  want  some  action  on  the 
budget  deficit.  They  want  to  calm  the  fears 
about  the  Persian  Gulf.  What  do  you  have 
to  say  to  them?  Is  there  going  to  be  any 
action  by  this  administration,  or  are  you  set 
to  just  let  the  market  nm  its  course  at  this 
point? 

The  President  Well,  as  I  told  you,  we  are 
consulting  continuously — and  have  been 
since  this  started — ^with  others  in  our  own 
administration,  but  also  outside  forces.  With 
regard  to  the  deficit — then  why  don't  they 
fix  the  blame,  as  I  have  tried  to,  where  it 
belongs:  on  the  Legislature,  which  has  gone 
on  now  for  more  than  50  years  defending 
deficit  spending. 

Q.  When's  the  news  conference? 

The  President  What? 

Q.  When's  the  news  conference? 

The  President  I  thought  you'd  know.  I 
don't  know.  I  know  that  it's  soon.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  11:35  a.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House,  prior 
to  a  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  of  India. 


Remarks  Following  Discussions  With  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi 
of  India 
October  20,  1987 


The  President.  I  am  delighted  to  welcome 
once  again  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  to  the 
White  House.  The  Prime  Minister  and  I 
have  had  useful  discussions  on  the  status  of 
U.S.-Indian  relations.  We  noted  that  in  the 
years  since  our  meeting  in  1985  substantial 
progress  has  been  made.  Bilateral  trade  has 
expanded.  Collaboration  between  our  pri- 
vate sectors  has  intensified.  We've  enjoyed 


cooperation  in  defense  production,  notably 
the  Indian  light  combat  aircraft.  The 
memorandimi  of  understanding  on  technol- 
ogy transfer  has  been  implemented.  The 
United  States  is  working  with  India  to 
launch  its  satellites.  The  U.S.-India  Fund  for 
Cultural,  Educational,  and  Scientific  Coop- 
eration has  been  inaugurated.  And  we're 
working  together  to  combat  terrorism. 
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Beyond  such  concrete  achievements, 
there  are  powerful  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  currents  that  are  drawing  our  two 
societies  into  closer  collaboration.  Our 
shared  dedication  to  democracy  is  para- 
mount among  these  currents.  We're  also 
building  on  a  strong  foundation  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  fields  of  science,  technology,  and 
space,  which  permits  us  with  confidence  to 
set  ambitious  new  goals. 

In  this  connection,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  I  have  agreed  to  the  following:  to 
renew  the  Ronald  Reagan-Indira  Gandhi 
Science  and  Technology  Initiative  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  years  beyond  1988;  we  agreed  to 
take  steps  to  substantially  expand  two-way 
trade  and  recognized  the  need  to  reduce 
barriers  to  free  trade;  to  consult  regularly  to 
ensure  that  U.S.  supercomputer  exports  to 
India  reflect  the  rapid  pace  of  scientific  ad- 
vances while  at  the  same  time  safeguarding 
U.S.  technology;  to  work  even  more  closely 
together  to  stem  drug  trafficking  and  abuse; 
to  expand  defense  cooperation  in  technolo- 
gy and  other  military  areas;  to  undertake 
joint  research  projects  to  explore  the  en- 
hancement of  arid  zone  agriculture,  water 
management,  and  evolution  of  ground 
water  resources;  to  increase  the  educational 
resources  about  our  countries,  as  appropri- 
ate, using  the  U.S.-India  Fund  for  Cultural, 
Educational,  and  Scientific  Cooperation;  to 
establish  a  program  in  research  institutions 
in  both  countries  for  short-term  exchange 
fellowships  in  development-related  subjects. 
Expanding  on  our  leadership  exchanges,  the 
Speaker  of  our  House  of  Representatives 
will  visit  India  this  year,  and  his  Indian 
counterpart  will  visit  the  United  States  next 
year. 

Today  the  Prime  Minister  and  I  also  dis- 
cussed East-West  relations  and  the  pros- 
pects for  an  historic  treaty  eliminating  an 
entire  class  of  intermediate-range  nuclear 
missiles  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  the  Prime  Minister  emphasized 
India's  longstanding  encouragement  of  such 
efforts  to  reduce  and  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons.  In  this  context,  I  urged  that  India 
and  Pakistan  intensify  their  dialog  to  build 
greater  mutual  confidence,  to  resolve  out- 
standing issues,  and  to  deal  with  the  threat 
of  nuclear  proliferation  in  the  region. 

We  also  discussed  the  tragic  situation  in 


Afghanistan  and  strongly  endorsed  move- 
ment toward  a  political  settlement — a  set- 
tlement that  would  remove  all  foreign 
troops  from  that  country  and  permit  its 
people  to  live  in  peace,  as  citizens  of  a  neu- 
tral country  and  free  from  outside  interven- 
tion. On  the  subject  of  U.S.  security  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan,  I  assured  Mr.  Gandhi  that 
our  objective  is  stability  and  reduced  ten- 
sions in  South  Asia  and  that  our  assistance  is 
not  directed  at  India.  And  finally,  let  me 
acknowledge  the  statesmanship  and  cour- 
age demonstrated  by  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  and  the  President  of  Sri  Lanka  in 
their  efforts  to  end  the  ethnic  strife  in  that 
troubled  island  nation.  I  have  pledged  to 
both  leaders  our  full  support. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  these  issues  with 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  and  to  renew  a  very 
real  friendship. 

The  Prime  Minister.  It's  always  a  pleasure 
to  be  at  the  White  House.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  your  invitation  and  for  your 
warm  words.  May  I,  at  the  outset,  wish  Mrs. 
Reagan  the  speediest  recovery.  We  know 
what  a  source  of  strength  she  is  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  in  your  work  for  your  country 
and  the  world. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
one  of  history's  momentous  documents  that 
has  made  the  United  States  grow  to  great- 
ness. Your  Constitution  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  in  our  struggle  for  freedom  and 
liberty. 

As  the  President  informed  you,  we  have 
had  good  and  most  useful  meetings.  We 
spoke  of  world  peace  and  our  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  humanity,  and  we  spoke 
of  the  relations  between  our  countries.  We 
agreed  upon  further  methods  of  strengthen- 
ing our  mutual  friendship.  The  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  have  always  held 
much  promise.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
made  notable  progress  towards  realizing 
that  promise.  Your  personal  attention  and 
interest,  Mr.  President,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  our  expanding  partnership.  We 
have  agreed  to  collaborate  at  the  frontiers 
of  technology.  We  have  reaffirmed  the  tra- 
dition of  scientific  interaction,  which  has 
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been  the  hallmark  of  our  relationship.  The 
growth  in  high  technology,  trade,  and  trans- 
fers has  been  a  source  of  considerable  satis- 
faction. I  hope  that  the  United  States  would 
recognize  India  not  just  as  a  market  but  as  a 
partner  in  technological  progress. 

In  the  field  of  bilateral  trade  and  invest- 
ment, we  have  agreed  that  much  can  be 
done  to  expand  the  present  level  of  activity. 
We  will  encourage  increased  interaction  be- 
tween our  trading  entities.  Having  success- 
fully launched  our  cooperation  for  the  light 
combat  aircraft  project,  we  have  now 
agreed  to  explore  other  avenues  in  the  field 
of  defense.  This  is  yet  another  step  forward. 

I  am  confident  that  after  our  talks  today 
we  will  be  able  to  place  our  relationship  on 
a  more  enduring  basis.  We  share  not  only 
aspirations  and  values,  we  sometimes  face 
common  threats.  We  have  each  recognized 
the  dangers  to  our  societies  posed  by  terror- 
ism and  narcotics.  I  mentioned  to  you  today 
our  determination  to  fight  these  problems. 
Fm  aware  of  your  personal  concern  about 
narcotics,  the  price  they  extract  in  the  form 
of  blighted  youth  and  wasted  resources.  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  once  again  our  com- 
mitment to  cooperate  with  you  to  this  end. 

Turning  to  international  issues,  I  should 
first  like  to  applaud  the  statesmanship  dem- 
onstrated by  you,  Mr.  President,  and  by 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in  pursuing 
the  vexing  and  complex  issues  of  nuclear 
disarmament.  Your  endeavors  have  given  a 
glimmer  of  hope  to  a  world  threatened  by 
imminent  nuclear  holocaust.  An  INF  agree- 
ment will  be  an  historic  step.  For  the  first 
time,  an  operational  nuclear  weapon  system 
will  be  withdrawn  and  dismantled.  We 
hope  that  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  altogether, 
an  objective  to  which  your  are  dedicated.  I 
sincerely  wish  you,  Mr.  President,  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev,  every  success  in 
these  endeavors.  All  humankind  is  with  you. 

Our  deliberations  today  also  covered  the 
situation  in  Afghanistan.  We  agreed  on  the 
need  for  an  early  political  settlement  there 
and  support  the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General. I  believe  that  a  just  solution 


must  ensure  a  sovereign,  independent,  and 
nonaligned  Afghanistan.  Foreign  interven- 
tion and  interference  must  cease.  The 
Afghan  refugees  must  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  homes  in  honor,  dignity,  and  securi- 
ty. We  would  welcome  any  earnest  efforts 
in  this  direction. 

We  had  a  frank  discussion  on  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  proliferation,  both  horizontal  and 
vertical.  My  country  has  consistently  recog- 
nized that  a  secure  world  order  cannot  be 
built  on  nuclear  weapons.  Our  actions  have 
spoken  louder  than  any  words  in  expressing 
this  commitment.  We  do  not  have  nuclear 
weapons.  We  do  not  want  nuclear  weapons. 
And  we  certainly  do  not  want  nuclear 
weapons  in  our  neighborhood.  We  have 
watched  with  concern  developments  in  our 
inmiediate  vicinity.  Nuclear  stockpiles  have 
multiplied.  Yet  another  country  now  seems 
on  the  threshold  of  fulfilling  a  long-time 
goal  of  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  On  our 
part  let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  President  and 
the  people  of  your  country,  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  producing  nuclear  weapons 
unless  constrained  to  do  so.  Mr.  President, 
you  and  I  have  discussed  these  matters  and 
expressed  our  mutual  concerns.  Time  is  not 
on  our  side.  We  are  faced  with  critical  deci- 
sions on  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed 
urgently. 

We  appreciate  your  support  to  the  efforts 
to  end  the  ethnic  conflict  in  Sri  Lanka,  Mr. 
President,  in  particular  to  the  July  29th 
agreement,  which  I  signed  with  President 
Jayewardene.  We  are  determined  to  ensure 
the  full  implementation  of  its  provisions  as 
it  represents  the  best  hope  for  peace  in  the 
region. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  once  again  for 
your  hospitality.  Our  discussions  have  been 
most  productive,  and  I  leave  Washington, 
confident  and  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
our  relationship.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:30  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House.  Earli- 
er, the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
met  in  the  Oval  Office  and  then  had  lunch 
in  the  Residence. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the  United  States  Reprisal 
Against  Iran 
October  20,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

At  approximately  10:45  p.m.  (EDT)  on 
October  15,  1987,  a  SILKWORM  missile 
fired  by  Iranian  forces  from  Iranian-occu- 
pied Iraqi  territory  struck  the  SEA  ISLE 
CITY,  a  U.S.-flag  tanker,  in  Kuwaiti  territo- 
rial waters.  This  action  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  such  missile  attacks  against  targets 
in  Kuwait,  including  neutral  vessels  en- 
gaged in  peaceful  commerce.  It  also  is  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  acts  by  Iranian  forces 
against  the  United  States,  as  described  in 
my  letters  of  September  23  and  October  10, 
1987. 

At  approximately  7:00  a.m.  (EDT)  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1987,  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  assigned  to  the  Middle  East  Joint 
Task  Force,  after  warning  Iranian  naval 
personnel  and  allowing  them  to  depart,  at- 
tacked Rashadat  Platform,  an  armed  plat- 
form equipped  with  radar  and  communica- 
tions devices  which  is  used  for  surveillance 
and  conunand  and  control.  This  platform, 
located  in  international  waters,  also  has 
been  used  to  stage  helicopter  and  small 
boat  attacks  and  to  support  mine-laying  op- 
erations targeted  against  non-belligerent 
shipping  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  this  platform  also  was  the  source 
of  fire  directed  at  a  U.S.  helicopter  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1987.  United  States  Navy  ships  fired 
upon  and  destroyed  the  platform.  Addition- 
ally, U.S.  forces  briefly  boarded  another 
platform  in  the  area,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Iranians  when  the  operation 
began. 
United   States   forces   have   returned   to 


their  prior  state  of  alert  readiness  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  They  will  remain  pre- 
pared to  take  any  additional  action  neces- 
sary to  protect  U.S.  forces,  U.S.-flag  vessels, 
and  U.S.  lives. 

These  restrained  and  measured  actions  by 
U.S.  forces  were  taken  at  my  specific  direc- 
tion in  accordance  with  our  inherent  right 
of  self-defense,  as  recognized  in  Article  51 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  pursu- 
ant to  my  constitutional  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
and  as  Conmiander  in  Chief. 

Since  March  1987,  I  and  members  of  my 
Administration  have  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress letters,  reports,  briefings,  and  testimo- 
ny in  connection  with  developments  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  activities  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  that  region.  Additionally,  congres- 
sional leaders  were  consulted  on  Sunday, 
October  18,  1987,  concerning  this  oper- 
ation. In  accordance  with  my  desire  that 
the  Congress  continue  to  be  fully  informed 
in  this  matter,  I  am  providing  this  report 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
I  look  forward  to  cooperating  with  the  Con- 
gress in  pursuit  of  our  mutual,  overriding 
aim  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  John  C.  Stennis,  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 
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Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  With  Reporters  on  the 
Stock  Market  and  Economic  Policy 
October  20,  1987 


The  President  I  have  a  statement  Fd  like 
to  read  here.  I  guess  you  all  know  now  that 
the  market  closed  up  102.27  points  and  604 
million  shares  traded.  I've  just  finished  a 
meeting  with  my  economic  advisers,  and 
we  thoroughly  reviewed  the  developments 
of  the  financial  markets  of  the  last  few  days 
and  the  actions  we've  taken  thus  far  and 
our  options  for  additional  measures. 

We've  been  in  constant  contact  with  fi- 
nancial leaders  of  both  countries,  with  the 
exchanges  around  the  world,  and  with 
market  participants.  While  I  remain  con- 
cerned, I'm  pleased  that  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  have  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  markets:  Interest  rates  are 
down  across  the  spectrum.  I'm  also  pleased 
with  the  actions  by  two  major  banks  today 
to  lower  their  prime  interest  rates.  I  believe 
that  there  remains  room  in  the  markets  for 
a  further  decline  in  interest  rates,  and  spe- 
cifically I'm  pleased  that  the  bond  market  is 
strong  and  the  foreign  exchange  markets 
are  stable. 

Yesterday  Secretary  Baker  and  his 
German  counterpart  reaffirmed  our  agree- 
ment with  the  Germans  to  coordinate  our 
economic  policies  to  provide  for  noninfla- 
tionary  growth  and  stable  exchange  rates. 
Finance  Minister  Miyazawa  issued  a  similar 
statement  reaffirming  Japan's  intent  to  co- 
operate with  other  industrial  economies  and 
follow  economic  policies  that  will  provide 
for  a  sustained  growth  in  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy. And  in  a  phone  conversation  with 
Prime  Minister-designate  Takeshita  this 
morning,  he  stated  that  his  top  priority  was 
to  maintain  stable  economic  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  re- 
mains committed  to  the  Louvre  Agree- 
ment, and  today  I  signed  the  preliminary 
sequester  order  under  the  Granmi-Rudman- 
HoUings  law. 

However,  I  think  it  is  preferable,  if  possi- 
ble, that  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  reach  agreement  on  a  budget  def- 
icit reduction  package.  Accordingly,  I  am 
directing    that    discussions    be    undertaken 


with  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose.  The  economic  funda- 
mentals in  this  country  remain  sound,  and 
our  citizens  should  not  panic.  And  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  future. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  about 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  compromise  on 
taxes,  sir?  Are  you  willing  to  compromise  on 
taxes? 

The  President.  I  presented  in  my  budget 
a  program  that  provided  for  $22  billion  in 
additional  revenue,  which  was  not  necessar- 
ily taxes.  And  I  am  willing  to  look  at  what- 
ever proposal  they  might  have. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  someone  described  as  a 
senior  market — or  economic  analyst  in  the 
administration  said  the  market  might  have 
been  so  weakened  by  this  crash  that  there 
could  be  a  recession  as  early  as  next  spring. 

The  President.  It's  pretty  hard  for  anyone 
to  speculate  on  that.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  however,  that  the  only  way  that  could 
happen  would  be  if  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ignored  the  economic  signs.  And  then  if 
you  had  people  begin  putting  off  purchases 
of  automobiles,  refrigerators,  things  of  that 
kind  because  they  feared  hard  times,  yes, 
that  could  bring  on  a  recession.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  what  has  happened  here  that 
should  result  in  a  recession.  We  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  eligible  work  force 
at  work  than  ever  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Q.  Let's  see  if  I  could  do  it.  Can  you  hear 
me? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Can  you  hear  me? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Okay.  Are  you  willing  to  personally — 
personally — sit  down  with  the  Democrats  at 
an  economic  summit? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  whether 
that's  necessary  or  whether  we  would  do  it 
with  some  of  our  people,  but  certainly  I'm 
willing  to  be  a  participant  in  anything  that 
can  bring  us  together.  Let  me  point  out — 
you  mentioned  the  Democrats — for  virtual- 
ly a  half  a  century  or  more  they  have  con- 
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trolled  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  and  for 
more  than  a  half  a  century  there  has  been, 
with  only  two  single-year  exceptions,  a 
budget  deficit. 

Q.  You  never  submitted  a  balanced 
budget. 

The  President  No,  because  I  said  from 
the  beginning  that — having  predicted  for 
30  years  that  the  deficit  would  get  out  of 
control  as  it  did — that  there  was  no  way  you 
could  balance  the  budget  now  in  1  year, 
but  we  could  set  ourselves  on  a  course  that 
would  result  in  that.  And  the  end  result  was 
that  I  have  never  gotten  a  budget  that  I 
asked  for,  even  though  the  law  says  I  must 
submit  it  to  the  Congress.  And  the  Congress 
is  responsible  for  the  deficit. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  market  going  to 
keep  going  down? 

Q.  The  Democrats  say  you  have  concrete 
around  your  feet  on  taxes.  Concrete 

The  President  If  you  heard  that,  it  must 
have  been  the  helicopter. 

Q.  Is  the  market  going  to  keep  going 
down?  Will  the  market  keep  going  down? 

The  President  It  just  closed  [up]  102.27. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:02  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  with  his  economic  advis- 
ers. He  then  went  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospi- 
tal, where  Mrs.  Reagan  was  recovering  from 
cancer  surgery. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  the  Citizens  Network  for 
Foreign  Affairs 
October  21  1987 


Well,  Henry  Fowler,  Melvin  Laird,  and 
distinguished  guests:  Welcome  to  the  White 
House  complex.  For  many  of  you  the  White 
House  is  an  old  stomping  ground,  so  this  is 
really  welcome  back.  It's  not  often  I  could 
just  about  form  a  new  Cabinet  from  people 
who  are  with  me  here  in  this  room. 

This  year  we  mark  42  years  of  general 
peace  in  the  world.  And  that  doesn't  mean 
there  hasn't  been  conflicts  in  that  time — 
obviously  there  have  been — ^but  it  does 
mean  that  for  42  years  mankind  has  not 
seen  the  likes  of  the  world  wars  that  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century  twice  tore  civiliza- 
tion apart.  This  peace  has  not  come  without 
sacrifice.  Young  Americans  have  fought, 
and  some  have  died,  to  maintain  it;  and  it 
has  not  come  without  resolve.  It's  come  be- 
cause America  has  been  willing  to  shoulder 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

No  one  understands  better  than  you  here 
today  that,  like  it  or  not,  we  are  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  And  that  is  not  a  role  we 
asked  for;  it's  a  role  that  was  thrust  upon  us 
by  history  and  by  the  hopes  of  those  who 
aspire  to  freedom  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  said  that  geography  is  destiny,  but  let  me 
say  that  destiny  is  much  more  than  that. 


We  are  a  global  power,  with  global  interests 
and  global  responsibilities.  We  can  ignore 
but  we  cannot  escape  this  basic  truth,  and 
any  retreat  from  our  responsibilities  endan- 
gers both  our  national  ideals  and  our  na- 
tional interests. 

All  Americans  can  agree  on  the  funda- 
mental objectives  of  our  foreign  policy.  We 
want  to  promote  democracy,  because  it  is 
right,  and  because  democratic  governments 
are  less  likely  to  become  involved  in  wars  of 
aggression.  We  want  a  growing  world  econ- 
omy where  free  enterprise  works,  because 
that's  the  kind  of  world  in  which  men  and 
women  will  live  the  best  and  most  material- 
ly and,  I  would  submit,  spiritually  decent 
lives.  And  we  want  to  work  with  our  friends 
and  allies  to  prevent  regional  conflicts  and 
enhance  the  security  of  friendly  nations. 

These  goals  have  to  do  with  something 
that's  more  enduring  than  day-to-day  head- 
lines or  the  narrow  special  interest  politics 
that  too  often  dominate  Washington's 
agenda.  It  has  to  do  with  something  we  call 
the  national  interest,  which  is  something 
every  American  has  a  stake  in.  Yet  in  the 
last  few  years,  every  old  and  worn  excuse 
for  not  giving  adequate  financial  support 
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for  these  goals  has  received  a  new  and 
more  sympathetic  hearing  on  Capitol  Hill. 
You  know  the  excuses:  We  can't  afford  for- 
eign aid  anymore,  or  we're  wasting  money 
pouring  it  into  these  poor  countries,  or  we 
can't  buy  friends — other  countries  just  take 
the  money  and  dislike  us  for  giving  it.  Well, 
all  these  excuses  are  just  that,  excuses — and 
they're  dead  wrong. 

Give  away  too  much  money  without 
return?  The  truth  is  that  now,  and  histori- 
cally, we've  spent  very  little  on  foreign  af- 
fairs in  terms  of  the  overall  budget  of  our 
government.  In  the  late  forties  and  early 
fifties,  during  the  time  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
we  spent  11  cents  of  every  Federal  dollar 
on  foreign  affairs.  That  figure  had  dropped 
to  4  cents  on  the  dollar  by  20  years  ago  and 
has  continued  to  fall  until,  in  recent  years, 
we've  been  spending  less  than  2  cents  of 
each  dollar  to  support  our  foreign  policy. 
And  that's  money  that  gets  a  big  return.  Is 
there  anyone  who  believes  that  we  in 
America  would  live  in  as  good  a  world  and 
be  as  secure  if  we  could  turn  back  the  clock 
and  undo  the  Marshall  plan? 

Today  our  economic  development  aid 
goes  to  those  same  countries  in  the  develop- 
ing world  that  provide  some  35  percent  of 
the  market  for  our  merchandise  exports — 
more  than  the  total  volume  of  U.S.  goods 
purchased  by  Western  Europe,  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  all  put 
together.  And  for  every  billion  dollars  we 
export,  we  support  26,000  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. Just  as  important,  Latin  America,  for 
example,  will  be  as  pivotal  to  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  next  century  as  Europe  is 
in  this.  If  we  ignore  it  now,  we'll  pay  the 
price  later. 

So,  what  about  the  charge  that  we  waste 
our  money  trying  to  buy  friends?  Well,  the 
truth  is  that  the  money  we  spend  on  securi- 
ty assistance  means  our  allies  around  the 
world  can  join  us  in  defending  not  only 
their  security  but  ours.  What  they  can  do 
because  of  our  assistance,  we  don't  have  to 
do.  And  we  should  never  forget  that  we 
aren't  buying  friends;  we're  helping  friends. 
We're  helping  them  open  the  roads  of  en- 
terprise and  opportunity  for  their  own 
people,  helping  them  build  their  own  insti- 
tutions of  pluralism  and  democracy,  and 
helping  them  defend  themselves  against  ex- 


ternally sponsored  pressures  and  subver- 
sion. 

And  anyone  who  doubts  how  the  peoples 
of  Central  America,  for  example,  feel  about 
this  should  have  been  here  at  the  White 
House  last  week  when  El  Salvador's  Presi- 
dent Duarte,  on  behalf  of  his  nation's 
people,  stepped  down  from  that  reception 
platform  over  on  the  lawn  and  walked 
across  the  lawn  to  the  Color  Guard  and 
kissed  and  saluted  the  American  flag.  Or 
maybe  they  should  have  been  in  Managua 
with  our  former  U.N.  Ambassador,  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick,  last  week  when  cheering 
crowds  greeted  her.  And  as  one  of  them 
said,  "We  want  what  she  wants  for  Nicara- 
gua," and  that's  what  I  want,  too:  democra- 
cy— true,  full,  and  real  democracy. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Congress  has 
been  cutting  foreign  affairs  funding  to 
where  it  damages  our  nation's  interests  and 
security.  We  have  already  had  to  severely 
cut  back  economic  and  military  support  re- 
lationships with  allies  and  friends  who  are 
very  important  to  our  security.  And  this  is 
happening  even  as  spending  on  many  do- 
mestic programs  is  going  up.  For  example, 
the  entire  Federal  budget  increased  by 
almost  2  percent  in  1987;  by  contrast,  for- 
eign aid  was  reduced  by  29  percent  in  1986 
and  another  11  percent  in  1987.  Congress 
throws  money  at  its  own  priorities  but  ig- 
nores the  priorities  and  the  commitments 
this  nation  has  to  help  build  our  national 
security.  When  it  comes  to  special  interests, 
too  often  Congress  is  like  Ado  Annie  in 
"Oklahoma."  It  "can't  say  no." 

For  the  budget  year  beginning  this  Octo- 
ber, I  submitted  a  rockbottom  request  that 
would  still  allow  us  to  undo  some  of  the 
harm  caused  by  cuts  in  previous  years  and 
return  to  a  level  of  funding  that  will  not  put 
our  security  at  risk.  But  now  the  Congress  is 
cutting  again,  and  the  amounts  approved  by 
the  committees  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate — are  being  considered  by  the  de- 
fense authorization  conference — are  more 
than  15  percent  below  what  we  requested 
as  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  do 
the  job.  In  fact,  as  it  stands  now,  the  foreign 
affairs  part  of  the  budget  is  one  of  the  few 
that  has  decreased;  all  the  others  have  in- 
creased. And  just  recently  they  did  even 
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more  damage  when  the  Senate  attached  86 
amendments  to  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill.  It's  time  for  Congress  to 
shove  the  special  interests  aside  and  return 
the  national  interest  to  the  head  of  the 
class. 

So,  IVe  just  stopped  by  today  to  thank  all 
of  you  for  what  you're  doing.  If  we  can  get 
this  message  out,  I  think  it'll  change  some 
minds.  It's  not  that  the  folks  on  Capitol  Hill 
don't  want  to  do  the  right  thing — ^most  of 
them  do — ^but  they  sometimes  need  a  little 
encouraging.  And  as  I've  so  often  said:  If 
you  want  them  to  see  the  light,  make  them 
feel  the  heat.  [Laughter] 

I  could  go  on  with  this  and  some  of  our 
things,  but  just  to  give  you  one  set  of  fig- 
ures over  the  last  few  years  that  might  in- 


terest you:  For  every  dollar  of  defense 
spending  that  they  have  cut,  they  have 
added  $2  in  spending  to  the  domestic  pro- 
grams. And  it  comes  out  to  about  $125  bil- 
lion cut  from  defense;  $250  billion  have 
been  added  to  the  domestic  spending. 

So,  I  think  we're  all  on  the  same  side  on 
this  particular  issue.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  I 
feel  much  better  as  I  now  say  thank  you, 
and  God  bless  you — and  get  back  over  to 
the  Oval  Office — for  what  you're  doing. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:48  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  Henry  H.  Fowler  and  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  cochairmen  of  the  Citizens  Network 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters 
October  21,  1987 


Mrs,  Reagan's  Hospitalization 

Q.  Is  Mrs.  Reagan  coming  home  tomor- 
row? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  they  say  that  you're  just 
talking — accommodating  progress  instead. 
You,  sir,  go  ahead,  sorry. 

The  President.  I've  got  two  statements  to 
make  today.  Yes,  both  happy.  You  know 
about  the  market.  It  closed  at  186  and  some 
fraction,  and  some  450  million  shares 
traded.  But  the  most  important  day's  news 
is,  at  9:15  a.m.  tomorrow  morning,  I  will 
leave  here  to  go  out  and  pick  up  Nancy  and 
bring  her  home. 

Q.  And  tomorrow  night  you'll  see  us  in 
the  news  conference. 

The  President.  Yes.  Well,  that's  not  as 
happy  as  bringing  her  home. 

Q. ^Thursday. 

Stock  Market  Decline 

Q.  Is  the  Wall  Street  crisis  over? 
Q.  Is  the  crisis  over? 
The  President.  What? 
Q.  Is  the  crisis  over,  sir? 
The  President.  The  which  is  over? 
Q.  The  crisis  with  the  stock  market  over, 
now  that  it's  gone  up? 


The  President.  Well,  it  would  appear  to 
be.  Certainly,  when  more  than  half  of  the 
loss  has  already  been  regained,  that  sounds 
as  if  someone  discovered  that  the  economy 
is  still  rather  sound. 

Budget  Deficit 

Q.  Jim  Miller 

Q.  Do  you  still  want  to  meet  with  the 
Democrats? 

Q.  The  Democrats 

Q.  Do  you  still  want  to  meet  with  Demo- 
crats if  the  crisis  is  over?  Do  you  still  need 
to  meet  with  Democrats? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes,  because  we've  got 
a  crisis  that  they  brought  on  over  the  last 
50  years  of  a  deficit  that's  got  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Q.  But  you're  trying  to  have  it  both  ways 
by  saying  you'll  talk  to  them,  but  you  still 
don't  want  to  raise  taxes. 

The  President.  Well,  I  will  listen  to  what 
they  have  to  say  if  they  will  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  fact  that  raising  taxes 
has  always  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  the 
revenues. 

Q.  Miller  says  you'll  never  accept  taxing. 

Q.  Your  budget  director  said  that — ^no  tax 
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increases. 

The  President  Does  it  make  you  mad  that 
somebody  else  is  guessing  what  I  think? 

Soviet-U.S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  Do  you  think  you'll  have  an  announce- 
ment tomorrow  on  a  meeting  with  Gorba- 
chev, a  summit  meeting?  Is  it  likely? 

The  President.  I  don't  know.  We  haven't 
heard  yet  as  to  what's  been  happening  over 
there  in  Moscow.  I  don't  know.  This  is 
about  the  summit  whether  we 

Q. at  the  news  conference  tomorrow? 

The  President.  That's  an  idea. 

Q.  What  about  the  War  Powers  Act? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  What  about  the  War  Powers  Act — to 
say  that  you've  got  to  go  to  them  on  the 
War  Powers  Act  or  something  like  that. 


The  President.  Well,  I  still  say  it's  uncon- 
stitutional. There's  a  part  of  it  that  I  think  is 
fine. 

Q.  Gorbachev  has  said  yes  to  the  summit. 

The  President.  We've  heard  that  they've 
made  a  statement  about  wanting  a  summit, 
but  they  haven't  officially  notified  us.  I'd 
think  that  they  would  relate  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  5:03  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House  upon 
the  President's  departure  for  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital,  where  Mrs.  Reagan  was  re- 
covering from  cancer  surgery.  In  the  ex- 
change, a  reporter  referred  to  James  C. 
Miller  HI,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  In  the  President's  last 
statement  he  referred  to  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz. 


Statement  Urging  Deficit  Reduction  Discussions  With  Congressional 

Leaders 

October  22,  1987 


I  want  to  meet  with  the  bipartisan  lead- 
ers of  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  to  ar- 
range the  procedure  for  deficit  reduction 
discussions.  As  I  have  said  previously,  every- 
thing is  on  the  table  with  the  exception  of 
Social  Security,  and  there  are  no  other  pre- 


conditions. I  hope  that  Congress  will  also 
agree  to  put  everything  on  the  table.  This 
matter  requires  that  both  sides  make  contri- 
butions and  develop  a  package  that  keeps 
spending  and  taxes  as  low  as  possible. 


Remarks  at  the  Welcoming  Home  Ceremony  for  the  First  Lady 
October  22,  1987 


The  President.  I'll  give  her  the  mike  in 
just  a  minute,  but  I'll  say  welcome  home. 
And  in  view  of  all  this,  I'm  trying  to  see  if  I 
can't  scare  up  a  little  something  that  I  could 
stay  in  the  hospital  for.  [Laughter] 

The  Audience.  No! 

The  President.  God  bless  you  all,  and 
thank  you  very  much.  And  wouldn't  you 
like  to  thank  all  these  wonderful  people 
too? 

Mrs.  Reagan.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  I'm  very 


touched — Foster  Grandparent  Program 
people  and  the  Just  Say  No  kids  and  every- 
body else.  And  I'm  very,  very  happy  to  be 
home — ^very. 

The  President.  Well,  bless  you  all,  and  I'm 
going  to  get  her  upstairs  now. 

Mrs.  Reagan.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:20  a.m. 
from  the  State  Balcony  of  the  White  House. 
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The  President's  News  Conference 
October  22,  1987 


The  President.  Well,  it  just  seems  like  yes- 
terday. [Laughter^  Well,  please  be  seated. 

And  I  would  like  to  start  with  a  statement 
here.  FU  start  by  saying  it  sure  is  good  news 
to  have  Nancy  back  home,  and  she's  doing 
just  fine. 

Stock  Market  Decline 

Over  the  past  several  days,  though,  we 
Americans  have  watched  the  stock  market 
toss  and  turn.  It's  important  that  we  under- 
stand what  is  happening  and  that  a  calm, 
sound  response  be  the  course  we  follow. 
While  there  were  a  couple  days  of  gains 
after  several  days  of  losses,  we  shouldn't 
assume  that  the  stock  market's  excess  vola- 
tility is  over.  However,  it  does  appear  the 
system  is  working.  So,  while  there  remains 
cause  for  concern,  there  is  also  cause  for 
action.  And  tonight  I  plan  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing steps  to  meet  this  challenge. 

First,  I  will  meet  with  the  bipartisan  lead- 
ers of  Congress  to  arrange  a  procedure  for 
deficit  reduction  discussions  that  will  be 
productive  and  constructive.  I'm  appointing 
my  Chief  of  Staff,  Howard  Baker,  and  my 
Treasury  Secretary,  Jim  Baker,  together 
with  my  OMB  Director,  Jim  Miller,  to  lead 
the  White  House  team.  And  I  urge  Speaker 
Jim  Wright,  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert 
Byrd,  Senate  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole, 
and  House  Minority  Leader  Bob  Michel  to 
appoint  their  representatives  so  this  process 
can  begin  immediately. 

Second,  I'm  putting  everything  on  the 
table  with  the  exception  of  Social  Security, 
with  no  other  preconditions,  and  I  call  on 
the  leaders  of  Congress  to  do  the  same.  This 
situation  requires  that  all  sides  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  process  if  it  is  to  succeed 
and  that  a  package  be  developed  that  keeps 
taxes  and  spending  as  low  as  possible.  I'm 
able  to  announce  tonight  the  final  deficit 
figures  for  fiscal  year  1987,  which  show  a 
reduction  from  $221  billion  in  fiscal  year 
'86,  to  $148  billion  this  year,  or  a  deficit 
reduction  of  $73  billion.  This  change  oc- 
curred not  only  because  of  a  one-time  im- 
provement in  revenues  but  because  of  re- 
duction in  spending. 


Third,  I'm  calling  on  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  sending  a 
strong  signal  to  our  economic  partners  that 
trade  markets  should  remain  open,  not 
closed,  and  that  America  will  withstand  any 
calls  for  protectionist  legislation. 

And  fourth,  I'm  creating  a  task  force  that 
over  the  next  30  to  60  days  will  examine 
the  stock  market  procedures  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  any  necessary  changes. 
Heading  up  this  three-person  team  will  be 
former  Senator  Nick  Brady. 

When  we  faced  challenges  before,  this 
country  has  resolved  them  by  pulling  to- 
gether, and  now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  where  we  stand  as 
a  country  and  as  individuals.  Adjustments 
can  and  will  continue  to  be  made  to  keep 
this  country  on  the  path  to  fiscal  prudence 
and  continued  economic  strength.  And 
now,  Terence  [Terence  Hunt,  Associated 
Press]? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  stock  market 
plunge  demonstrates  that  there  is  a  crisis  of 
confidence  about  economic  stability  and  the 
leadership  of  our  government.  Are  those 
fears  warranted,  and  how  serious  is  the 
threat  of  a  recession  or  something  worse? 

The  President.  Well,  first  of  all,  the  indi- 
ces, the  index  that  is  used  for  judging 
whether  we're  sound  economically  and  so 
forth,  has  been  up  and  increasing  10  of  the 
last  11  months.  And  with  the  great  employ- 
ment that  we  have,  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  reduced  that  double-digit  inflation, 
and  the  prosperity  that  is  ours  out  there, 
the  one  thing  out  of  such  a  happening  as 
the  stock  market  that  could  possibly  bring 
about  a  recession  would  be  if  enough 
people,  without  understanding  the  situa- 
tion, panicked  and  decided  to  put  off 
buying  things  that  normally  they  would  be 
buying,  postponing  purchases  and  so  forth. 
That  could  bring  on  something  of  a  reces- 
sion. It's  happened  before. 

But  I  don't  think  that  there's  any  real 
reason  for  that.  I  think  that  this  was  a  long- 
overdue  correction,  and  what  factors  led  to 
its  kind  of  getting  into  the  panic  stage,  I 
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don't  know.  But  we'll  be  watching  it  very 
closely.  I  approve  very  much  of  what  the 
exchange  is  going  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
next  3  days  that  trading  is  going  on,  and 
quitting  2  hours  early  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  catch  up  with  their  paperwork, 
which  is  the  reason  for  that.  But  this  is  I 
think  purely  a  stock  market  thing  and  that 
there  are  no  indicators  out  there  of  reces- 
sion or  hard  times  at  all. 

Deficit  Reduction  and  Taxes 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  sir,  also,  why  did  you 
change  your  tune  on  tax  increases  from 
"over  my  dead  body"  to  "keeping  any  in- 
crease as  low  as  possible"? 

The  President.  Well,  I  am  going  to  meet 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Senate,  because  it  is 
high  time,  after  about  6y2  years  of  trying — 
on  my  part,  I  know — to  bring  down  the 
deficit  and  get  us  on  a  path  which  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  bill  was  supposed 
to  do  for  us  toward  a  balanced  budget.  And 
if  that  was  any  factor  in  shaping  peoples' 
confidence,  I'm  going  to  meet  with  them. 
Now,  they  will  have  an  agenda.  They  will 
have  their  program.  But  I  have  mine. 

Now,  I  submitted  a  budget  program  early 
in  the  year,  and  as  they've  done  every  year 
I've  been  here,  they've  simply  put  it  on  the 
shelf  and  have  refused  to  even  consider  it. 
But  my  program  had  $22  billion  of  addi- 
tional revenues  in  it.  I've  said  additional 
revenues.  There  are  other  things  you  can 
do  that  are  not  a  deterrent  to  the  economy, 
such  as  taxes  can  be.  But  what  I've  said  was, 
all  right,  I'll  listen  to  them  and  what  they 
have  in  mind  as  an  answer  to  this  problem, 
but  I  expect  them  to  listen  to  what  I  have 
in  mind.  And  the  bulk  of  these  $22  billion 
have  nothing  to  do  with  taxes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  could  claim  that  we  have  about 
$5y2  billion  of  that  $22  billion  already.  And 
the  Congress  has  said  I  can't  use  it  for  low- 
ering the  deficit — that  is  the  sale  of  assets 
and  debts  that  we  have  accomplished  just 
in  recent  weeks. 

U.S.  Policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  Persian  Gulf  poli- 
cies have  caused  widespread  confusion  and 
fear  that  reprisals  on  both  sides  will  lead  to 
wider  hostilities,  more  terrorism.  Did  you 
miscalculate?  And  is  there  any  limit  to  these 


policies?  I'd  like  to  follow  up. 

The  President.  Helen  [Helen  Thomas, 
United  Press  International],  I  don't  think 
that  we  miscalculated  anything  at  all.  We're 
not  there  to  start  a  war.  And  we're  there  to 
protect  neutral  nations'  shipping  in  interna- 
tional waters  that  under  international  law 
are  supposed  to  be  open  to  all  traffic. 

They,  on  the  other  hand — the  irrational- 
ity of  the  Iranians — they  have  taken  to  at- 
tacking, as  they  did  with  this  most  recent 
incident — that  was  Kuwait  and  an  oil  load- 
ing platform  offshore,  which  they  fired,  evi- 
dently, a  Silkworm  missile  at  and  caused 
damage  to  it.  We've  said  that  if  attacked 
why,  we're  going  to  defend  ourselves.  And 
we're  certainly  going  to  continue  this  task. 
And  we've  now  been  joined  by  a  number  of 
other  nations  in  keeping  the  sealanes  open. 
But  I  don't  see  it  as  leading  to  a  war  or 
anything  else.  And  I  don't  think  there's  any- 
thing to  panic  about.  I  think  we've  done 
very  well. 

War  Powers  Act 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you've  said  you  don't 
think  the  War  Powers  Act  is  constitutional. 
But  do  you  think  that  you  have  the  right  to 
obey  the  laws  that  you  pick  and  choose? 

The  President.  Well,  other  Presidents 
have  thought  so,  too.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  complying  with  a  part  of  that  act,  al- 
though we  do  not  call  it  that,  but  we  have 
been  consulting  with  the  Congress,  report- 
ing to  them,  and  telling  them  what  we're 
doing — and  in  advance,  as  we  did  with  this 
latest  strike.  But  they  have  other  things  in 
there  that  we  think  would  interfere  so 
much  with  our  rights  and  our  strategy  and 
so  forth. 

Let  me  point  out  that  since  1798  there 
have  been  a  few  more  than  200  military 
actions  by  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries.  Now,  we  have  only  been  in  5 
declared  wars  in  our  entire  history.  About 
62  of  these  more  than  200,  there  was  action 
by  the  Congress,  either  through  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  those  acts  or  passing  resolu- 
tions or  Senate  ratifying  a  treaty  or  some- 
thing. But  the  bulk  of  them,  somewhere 
around  140  of  them,  were  by  American 
Presidents  that,  on  their  own,  put  American 
forces  in  action,  because  they  believed  it 
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was  necessary  to  our  national  security  and 
our  welfare. 
Yes? 

Deficit  Reduction  and  Taxes 

Q.  Mr.  President,  despite  your  earlier 
answer,  it's  been  made  clear  by  you  and 
your  aides  that  new  taxes  are  a  possibility  as 
you  go  into  these  negotiations  on  the  Hill. 
And  many  of  us  are  wondering.  In  1984  you 
promised  not  to  raise  taxes,  and  you  may 
recall  that  same  year  Walter  Mondale  said 
that  it  was  time  to  level  with  the  American 
people.  He  said  Mr.  Reagan  and  I  will  both 
raise  taxes,  but  the  difference  he  said  was 
that  you  wouldn't  tell  anybody.  Now,  aren't 
you  going  against  your  own  campaign 
pledge  if  you're  about  to  negotiate  some 
new  taxes? 

The  President.  No.  And  you  have  me  in  a 
spot  in  which  I  don't  feel  that  I  can  contin- 
ue discussing  these  things  or  future  actions. 
Because  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
was  doing  some  negotiating  for  a  union 
against  the  employers,  and  you  don't  talk  in 
advance  about  strategy  or  about  what  you 
will  or  won't  do,  or  there's  no  point  in 
having  negotiations. 

So,  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  when  we 
negotiate  I'm  going — as  I  say,  on  my  side, 
I've  got  $22  billion.  Now,  $23  bilHon  is  all 
we're  looking  for  in  a  reduction.  And  most 
of  mine,  as  I  say,  are  revenues  that  are  not 
taxes  and  all.  But  let  me  also  point  some- 
thing out  that  I  think  all  of  us  ought  to 
understand:  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
tax  situation,  and  resorting  to  taxes  to  curb 
a  deficit  when  they'll  do  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

In  all  these  years,  of  these  59  months  of 
expansion,  our  tax  revenues — now  I  believe 
that  this  expansion  we  are  having  is  largely 
due  to  the  tax  cuts  that  we  implemented 
early  in  our  administration — ^but  for  all  this 
period  of  time  the  percentage  of  revenues 
is  about — well,  it's  about  19  percent  every 
year  of  the  gross  national  product.  Now,  the 
gross  national  product  has  been  increasing 
in  size  quite  sizably.  So  that  if  we  are  get- 
ting revenues  that  are  still  19  percent  of 
that  larger  gross  national  product  than  the 
smaller,  it  would  indicate  that  the  revenues 
are  sufficient.  But  the  problem  is  that  the 
deficit  is — or  I  should  say,  wait  a  minute. 


the  spending  I  should  say  of  gross  national 
product — ^forgive  me — the  spending  is 
roughly  23  percent  to  24  percent,  so  that  it 
is  what  is  increasing  while  revenues  are 
staying  proportionately  the  same  and  what 
would  be  the  proper  amount  that  we  should 
be  taking  from  the  private  sector.  And  I 
think  that  this  is  something  we  have  to  con- 
sider if  we  are  going  to  maintain  prosperity. 

I  will  say  this  with  regard  to  taxes  and 
our  sources  of  revenue:  They  must  not  be 
something  that  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
economy. 

Q.  To  follow  up  on  that,  Mr.  President, 
do  you  consider  some  taxes  perhaps  less 
harmful  than  others?  Perhaps  sin  taxes — al- 
cohol, tobacco?  Are  they  less  harmful  to  the 
economy  than  perhaps  an  income  tax  in- 
crease? 

The  President.  Well,  let  me  just  say  that 
there  are  some  taxes,  such  as  the  income 
tax,  that  have  a  more  definite  effect  on  the 
economy  than  some  other  taxes;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  anymore  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do  in  this. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  let's  stay  on  this  if  we 
can.  On  Monday  you  said  despite  the 
plunge  in  the  stock  market  that  the  econo- 
my was  sound.  On  Wednesday  you  said  it 
had  turned  around.  Now,  today  you  are 
ready  to  meet  with  the  Congress.  What  has 
caused  this  transformation  after  months  of 
refusing  a  budget  summit? 

The  President.  No,  I  haven't  been  refus- 
ing. I  submitted,  as  I  have  to  every  year 
under  the  law,  a  budget.  And  a  budget  that 
provided  for  revenues,  as  I  pointed  out 
here.  And  the  Congress  wouldn't  even  look 
at  it.  And  the  manner  in  which  we  arrive  at 
our  budget  is  so  much  different  than  any- 
thing the  Congress  does. 

We,  with  the  men  and  the  women  who 
have  to  run  the  programs — that  are  the 
heads  of  the  Departments  and  the  Cabinet 
members — we  spend  weeks  and  hours 
every  day,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  with 
them  and  their  expertise  in  running  them, 
deciding  how  much  money  they  require  to 
perform  the  task  that  the  Congress  has  im- 
posed on  us  with  that  program.  Then  we 
send  that  up  to  the  Hill.  And  those  Con- 
gressmen— who  don't  have  any  idea  about 
running  those  programs,  they  just  voted  to 
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pass  a  program  to  do  a  certain  thing — they 
turn  around  and  say  oh,  no,  you  need  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive than  youVe  asked  for. 

Well,  I  think  it's  kind  of  a  stupid  setup. 
And  this  is  what  we've  been  trying  to  do  for 
a  long  time — is  arrive  at  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  reduce  spending  and  so  forth.  But 
now,  with  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
program,  with  the  sequestering  provision 
that  has  been  passed,  we  have  to  get  to- 
gether and  make  a  decision. 

Q,  If  I  could  follow,  sir,  Fm  wondering  if 
it  took  a  crisis  to  bring  you  to  the  point 
where  you  were  willing  to  meet  with  Con- 
gress and  whether,  if  you  had  met  before, 
you  might  not  have  in  some  way  averted 
the  market  crisis  this  week. 

The  President.  No,  I  think  it's  been  a 
crisis  ever  since  I  presented  a  budget  and 
that  they  never  will  even  look  at  them.  If 
they  had  looked  at  our  budgets,  last  year 
the  cumulative  deficit  would  have  been 
$207  billion  less  than  it  turned  out  to  be. 

Trude  [Trude  Feldman,  Trans-Features]? 

Q.  Back  to  the  Gulf,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Soviet  Role  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Q.  What  kind  of  cooperation  are  you  get- 
ting from  the  Soviets  in  restoring  some  sta- 
bility to  the  Gulf  and  in  ending  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war? 

The  President.  Well,  the  Soviet  Union 
joined  us  in  598.  That  was,  as  you  know,  the 
U.N.  resolution,  the  Security  Council.  They 
joined  us  in  that  and  supporting  that.  Now, 
Iran  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  that  has 
refused  to  accept  it  as  yet.  We're  still  push- 
ing on  that  before  we  move  on  to  the  fol- 
lowup,  which  was  what  do  we  do  if  they 
won't  accept  it.  We're  still  holding  back  on 
that,  because  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  is  still  seeing  if  he  cannot 
persuade  Iran  to  cooperate.  If  they  don't, 
then  we  will  have  to  face,  in  the  Security 
Council,  the  adoption  of  the  second  proviso, 
which  is  the  arms  embargo  on  Iran. 

But  they  have  been  cooperative,  and  they 
did  go  along  on  the  resolution. 

Q.   May  I  follow  up?  Are  you  finished? 

The  President.  Yep. 


Middle  East  Peace  Settlement 

Q.  And  what  are  the  prospects  for  a 
peace  conference  under  joint  U.S-Soviet 
sponsorship? 

The  President.  Oh,  well,  we  had  thought, 
in  going  along  for  a  long  time  with  the 
others  that  believed  that  the  Arab  nations 
were  still  technically  in  a  state  of  war  with 
Israel,  that  they  and  Israel  could  get  togeth- 
er and  should  get  together.  Some  of  them 
have,  such  as  the  great  efforts  that  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  has — how  far  he  has  gone 
to  try  and  bring  this  about.  But  it  just  hasn't 
worked.  And  more  and  more,  the  word  has 
been  uttered  that  we  should  form  an  inter- 
national group  to  help  them  come  together 
and  bring  peace.  And  we  finally  have  gone 
over  to  explore  that.  That's  what  the  Secre- 
tary-General has  been  doing  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  so  far,  Israel  prefers  not  to  go 
that  route.  They 

Q.  Meaning  Mr.  Shultz. 

The  President.  Yes. 

U.S.  Presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Q.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this  week,  the 
U.S.  attacked  an  Iranian  oil  platform  in  the 
Gulf.  But  despite  that,  today  Iran  fired  an- 
other Silkworm  missile  on  Kuwait.  Do  you 
really  think  you  can  stop  the  AyatoUah? 

The  President.  Well,  the  AyatoUah  is  in  a 
war,  and  if  he's  going  to  go  on  with  provoc- 
ative acts  against  us  or  anyone  else,  then 
he's  running  a  great  risk,  because  we're 
going  to  respond.  We're  not  going  to  sit 
there.  And  we  have  to  feel  that,  on  the 
basis  of  everything  he  said  and  everything 
he's  done,  that  if  we  did  not  retaliate  as  we 
did  recently  he  still  would  have  done  again 
what  he  did  the  first  time.  We're  going  to 
try  to  point  out  to  him  that  it's  a  little  too 
expensive  if  he's  to  keep  that  up. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  follow  up: 
When  this  whole  operation  started,  the  U.S. 
had  5  ships  in  the  Gulf.  Now  you  have  more 
than  30  in  the  area.  Can  you  set  any  limits 
on  the  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  tell  us  how  long  this  escort  operation  is 
going  to  continue? 

The  President.  No,  I  can't  tell  you  how 
long  that  will,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  be- 
lieve we're  just  the  same  as — we  have  a 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  have 
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one  in  the  Caribbean,  other  places  of  that 
kind.  We  Ve  had  naval  forces  there  since 
1949.  And  we  have  to  have  them  as  long  as 
it  is  necessary  to  take  action  to  keep  inter- 
national waters  open  to  commerce  and 
trade.  And  no  nation  has  a  right  to  close 
those,  particularly  when  it's  not  involved 
with  their  enemy  that  they're  at  war  with, 
but  when  it's  neutral  nations. 

The  Nation 's  Economy 

Q.  To  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
economy,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  you  to  urge  more  banks  to  lower 
their  interest  rates,  as  a  couple  have  done 
this  week? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  they  have 
done  that  on  their  own,  and  I  think  it  was  a 
very  wise  thing  to  do. 

Q.  What  about  business?  Do  you  think 
that  businesses  should  lower  some  of  their 
prices  and  take  a  little  bit  less  a  profit  to 
encourage  more  sales — [laughter] — to  keep 
this  economy  going? 

The  President.  I'm  not  going  to  make  sug- 
gestions like  that  to  them.  I  think  that's  up 
to  them.  And  as  I  say,  there  are  no  signs  of 
deteriorating  economy  out  there  in  the 
economy.  We  have  the  highest  percentage 
of  the  potential  work  force  at  work — em- 
ployed today — than  we've  had  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  United  States. 

All  right,  Sam  [Sam  Donaldson,  ABC 
News]. 

Deficit  Reduction  and  Taxes 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I've  listened  to  what 
you've  had  to  say  tonight,  and  it's  still  not 
clear  to  me  that  you  will  accept  and  agree 
to  a  budget  compromise  package  that  con- 
tains higher  taxes.  Will  you? 

The  President.  Sam,  as  I've  told  you,  I 
can't  discuss  in  advance  what  I  will  or  won't 
do,  but  I'm  going  to  tell  you  I  have  not 
changed  my  opinion  about  ever  accepting  a 
tax  that  will  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
economy.  And  most  tax  increases  do. 

Taxing  is  not  the  policy  with — or  the 
problem  with  the  deficit.  The  deficit  is  due 
to  too  much  spending.  Every  dollar  of  in- 
creased revenue  since  1980 — and  that 
means  including  our  tax  cuts — every  dollar 
of  increased  revenue  has  been  matched  by 
$1.25  of  increased  spending. 


Q.  Sir,  you  feel  very  strongly  about  this, 
obviously. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  You've  been  one  of  the  leading  propo- 
nents of  supply-side  economics.  What  went 
wrong? 

The  President.  What  went  wrong  with 
what?  Supply-side  economics? 

Q.  Why  are  we  in  the  economic  mess  that 
we  are  in  today? 

The  President.  Because  for  more  than  half 
a  century  that  was  dominated  entirely  by 
the  Congress  of — ^both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress by  one  party.  They  have  followed,  be- 
ginning with  what  they  call  the  Keynesian 
Theory,  deficit  spending — openly  deficit 
spending  on  the  basis  that  they  claimed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  prosperity, 
that  you  had  to  do  it,  and  it  wasn't  hurtful, 
because  we  owed  it  to  ourselves.  And  some 
of  us  said  year  after  year  that  this  would 
keep  on  to  the  point  that  it  would  get  out 
of  control.  And  it  has,  just  as  we  said  it 
would.  And  they've  got  to  give  up  that 
belief  in  that.  I  think  I'd  like  to  point  out  to 
them  that  Maynard  Keynes  didn't  even 
have  a  degree  in  economics. 

Q.  The  Democrats 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  It's  the  Democrats  who  did  it? 

The  President.  Well,  you  can  look  up  and 
see  who  dominated  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  for  the  last  50  years. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you've  taken  great  de- 
light, in  your  appearances  over  the  last  6 
months  or  year,  in  saying  that  there  will 
absolutely  be  a  veto  of  any  tax  increase  that 
reaches  my  desk.  You've  said  that  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  Now,  in  light  of 
the  crisis  on  Wall  Street  this  week,  are  you 
going  to  stop  saying  that,  sir? 

The  President.  You're  all  trying  to  get  me 
into  saying  what  am  I  going  to  do  when  I 
sit  down  at  the  table  with  the  other  fellows. 
And  I'm  going  to  tell  you  that  I'm  going  to 
do  what  I  think  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
still  happen  to  believe  that  taxing  is  some- 
thing— well,  I  think  it's  what  brought  on  the 
troubles  that  we  had  when  I  came  here. 

Q.  Sir,  but  it  sounds  like  you're  still  basi- 
cally opposed  to  any  increased  taxation, 
whether  you  call  it  revenue  increases  or  tax 
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increases. 

The  President.  No,  there  are  many 
sources  that  we've  pointed  out.  Fm  in  favor 
of  a  number  of  pay  for  services — that  there 
are  some  things  that  government  does  for, 
say,  a  particular  group  of  people,  a  service 
that's  performed.  I  don't  think  that  the  tax- 
payer should  pay  for  that  service  when  it  is 
limited  to  one  particular  group.  They 
should  pay  a  fee  for  that  service. 

Q.  Are  you  still  against  tax  increases? 

The  President  They'll  find  out  when  I  sit 
down  there. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  while  your  budget  talk 
has  been  conciliatory  over  the  past  few  days 
and  a  bit  this  evening,  earlier  this  week  you 
flatly  blamed  Congress  again,  out  on  the 
South  Lawn,  for  the  deficit.  Doesn't  the 
White  House  equally  share  in  this  mess? 

The  President.  Well,  just  a  minute.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot  spend 
a  nickel;  only  Congress  can  authorize  the 
spending  of  money.  And  for  6  years  now,  I 
have  repeatedly  asked  the  Congress  for  less 
money,  and  they  have  turned  around  and 
given  more  to  spend,  and  done  it  in  such  a 
way  that  I  can't  veto  it  when  they  put  it  all 
together — instead  of  appropriations — in  a 
continuing  resolution.  We  haven't  had  a 
deficit — or,  a  budget  since  I've  been  here. 

No,  the  Congress  is  the  one  that's  in  com- 
mand, and  we  have  to  persuade  them  that 
what  we've  asked  for  is  enough  to  support 
the  programs  as  determined  by  the  people 
who  work  those  programs  and  who  rim 
them.  And  every  budget  that  I've  sent  up 
there  has  been  put  on  a  shelf,  and  I've  been 
told  that  it's  dead  on  arrival.  And  then  we 
are  faced,  someplace  after  the  first  of  the 
fiscal  year,  with  a  continuing  resolution  con- 
taining 13  or  so  appropriation  bills.  And  I 
think  that  I  was  perfectly  justified  in  saying 
that  a  President  is  not  responsible  for  this. 
You  can  go  back  all  the  way  to  1931;  we've 
been  rimning  deficits. 

Q.  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  Yes,  wait  just  a 

AIDS  Commission 

Q.  There's  been  dissension  and  disarray 
on  your  AIDS  panel.  Even  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nor, one  of  the  most  prominent  members, 
has  said  that  he  thinks  perhaps  his  time 
should  be  better  spent  working  against  this 


plague  on  the  local  levels.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  this? 

The  President.  Well,  a  couple  who've 
quit — ^we're  going  to  replace  them.  We've 
appointed  a  new  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. We  think  that  it  has  to  have  a  variety 
of  skills,  because  it's  a  very  complex  prob- 
lem. So,  we  have  as  much  representation  as 
we  can  get  from  the  business  community, 
from  medicine,  from  education,  and  so 
forth.  And  we  have  two  vacancies  to  fill. 
And  I'm  still  hopeful  that  we'll  learn  some- 
thing and  find  out  if  there  are  more  things 
and  better  things  that  we  can  do  with 
regard  to  this  terrible  plague. 

We  have  spent  more  money  every  year — 
increased — on  AIDS.  And  next  year — well, 
in  the  present  fiscal  year,  now  that  October 
1  has  passed,  we'll  be  spending  over  $1  bil- 
lion on  AIDS.  And  I  think  we  need  a  Com- 
mission, someone  to  help  and  advise  us  on 
how  best  we  can  spend  that  money. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  sir,  that  the  panel  will 
be  able  to  finish  its  report  on  schedule? 

The  President.  I'm  hoping  that  they  can 
and  have  to  assume  they  can. 

Now,  this  gentleman  here,  I 

Canada-U.S.  Free  Trade  Agreement 

Q.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  back  on  the  econo- 
my and  trade:  Your  comments  tonight  on 
trade:  Many  economists  think  that  one 
quick,  sure-fire  way  to  give  the  economy  a 
big  boost  would  be  to  create,  in  effect,  a 
Conunon  Market  for  North  America.  Now, 
you  initiated  these  talks  with  [Canadian] 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney,  and  [Treasury] 
Secretary  Baker  recently  completed  the  ne- 
gotiations. But  the  Canada-U.S.  trade  pact  is 
being  vigorously  opposed,  especially  in 
Canada  and  in  some  parts  of  the  U.S.  Is 
there  any  way  that  your  office  can  be  put 
behind  this  to  give  it  the  needed  push? 

The  President.  Oh,  you  bet  that  I'm 
behind  it.  The  problem  is  right  now  there's 
a  Parliament  in  Canada,  also,  that  has  to 
pass  on  it.  And  I  understand  they're  some- 
what reluctant  about  a  few  points.  I  think 
the  trade  agreement  that  we  reached  with 
them  is  one  of  the  foremost  things  that  has 
happened  in  this  area  in  history.  Here  we 
are  these  two  great  partners — and  we're  the 
greatest  trading  partners  in  volume  in  the 
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world,  between  us.  And  this  would  just  be  a 
tremendous  step  forward  for  all  of  us. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  to  follow  up:  Would  you  be 
willing  to  go  back  to  Canada  and  try  and 
get  some  of  those  Canadian  legislators  to- 
gether and  talk  to  them,  as  you  just  have 
here? 

The  President.  Fm  not  sure  that  I  could 
do  any  better  with  foreign  legislators  than 
Fm  doing  with  our  own.  [Laughter] 

Andrea  [Andrea  Mitchell,  NBC  News]? 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

Q.  Mr.  President,  now  that  an  INF  deal  is 
all  but  wrapped  up,  the  next  step  would  be 
strategic  weapons.  The  Soviets  have  said 
that  they  are  willing  to  give  you  the  big 
cuts  in  those  missiles  that  you Ve  always 
wanted  if  you  would  agree  to  some  limits 
on  strategic  defense  testing.  Now,  a  lot  of 
experts  have  said  that  that  would  not  re- 
quire slowing  down  the  program  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Why  have  you  told  your 
negotiators  that  they  cannot  even  discuss 
this  issue  with  the  Soviets? 

The  President.  Because  if  you  put  it  on 
the  table  as  a  bargaining  chip,  then  it  be- 
comes a  bargaining  chip.  And  we  have  said 
that  this,  a  real  defense  against  nuclear 
weapons,  can  be  the  biggest  factor  in  hope- 
fully one  day  making  those  weapons  obso- 
lete, because  I  heard  my  own  words  come 
back  to  me  the  other  day  from  Mr.  [Soviet 
Foreign  Minister]  Shevardnadze,  when  he 
said  to  me  what  Fve  said  a  dozen  times  in 
some  of  the  parliaments  and  legislatures  of 
the  world:  A  nuclear  war  can  never  be  won 
and  must  never  be  fought.  And  the  best 
way  to  ever  bring  that  about  is  to  perfect 
this  plan,  which  we  think  can  be  perfected, 
and  then  be  able  to  say  to  the  world  here  is 
a  defense  against  nuclear  missiles.  And  we'll 
make  it  available  to  the  world  in  return  for 
the  world  giving  up  nuclear  weapons. 

Soviet'U.S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  Well,  with  the  likelihood,  then,  at  least 
of  a  summit  here  in  the  United  States  to 
sign  the  treaty  on  the  medium-range  mis- 
siles, what  kind  of  summit  do  you  envision 
with  Mikhail  Gorbachev?  What  would  you 
like  him  to  see  in  this  country,  and  where 
would  you  like  to  take  him?  And  how  do 
you  think 


The  President.  Oh,  Andrea- 


Q. that  would  affect  superpower  rela- 
tions? 

The  President.  Andrea,  we  don't  have  a 
word  yet  or  a  date  yet  as  to  whether  he's 
coming.  We  have  a  belief  that  this  is  going 
to  take  place,  and  I  want  it  to  take  place 
very  much.  But  also  I  hope  that  when  it 
does  that — he's  never  been  to  this  country 
before — that  he  would  have  time  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  America.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  good  for  him  to  see  this  and  to  see 
things  that  he  couldn't  accuse  us  of  staging 
them  for  him.  Let  him  see  it. 

Now,  yes,  Fve  thought  about — ^knowing 
something  about  the  quarters  that  they 
have  for  beach  homes  in  the  summer  and 
so  forth — Fve  thought  it  would  be  kind  of 
nice  to  invite  him  up  to  our  1,500-foot 
adobe  shack  that  was  built  in  1872  and  let 
him  see  how  a  capitalist  spends  his  holidays. 

Robert  H.  Bork 

Q.  Well,  comment  on  the  Bork  confirma- 
tion. You  said,  "If  they  reject  him,  I'll  give 
them  someone  they  wiU  dislike  just  as 
much."  That  seems  a  defiant  statement. 
Both  you  and  the  Senate  have  fulfilled  your 
constitutional  duty.  The  people  exercise 
their  democratic  privileges  by  expressing 
their  opinion.  The  majority  of  the  Senators 
rejected  Judge  Bork,  and  according  to  the 
polls,  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 
So,  while  it  appears  your  defiance  was 
aimed  at  the  Senate,  weren't  you,  in  reality, 
defying  the  working  of  democracy  in  Amer- 
ica, while  advocating  democracy  around  the 
world? 

The  President.  I  think  that  this  selection 
of  a  judge — and  what  you  were  referring  to 
as  democracy — I  think  was  totally  out  of 
line  with  what  the  procedure  should  be.  We 
were  not  electing  a  political  figure  that 
could  then  be  turned  out  of  office  by  some- 
one's votes — and  for  the  first  time  in  histo- 
ry, to  go  out  and  have  private  interest 
groups  of  various  kinds  pressuring  individ- 
uals to  vote  a  certain  way  on  this.  What  I 
meant  was  that  I  will  try  to  find,  if  he  is 
turned  down  when  they  vote — and  we  have 
had  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  in  the  field  of  law  in  the  United 
States,  and  including  the  former  Justice  and 
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all  as  to  his  qualifications — I  will  try  to  find 
somebody  that  is  as  qualified  in  the  same 
way  that  he  is. 

I  think  that  this  thing  was  politicized,  and 
I  think  that  Judge  Bork  was  one  of  the  first 
ones  that  said,  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  him  now,  we  must  all  make  sure  that 
never  again  does  this  process  that  has  been 
so  dignified  as  a  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
of  an  appointee  of  the  President  turned  into 
a  political  contest,  as  if  people  were  voting 
on  it.  And  I  think  if  you  would  compare  the 
qualities  of  the  people  who  testified  for 
him — and  their  qualifications,  I  should  say, 
not  quality — I  think  they  were  far  superior 
than  most  of  the  people  who  were  against 
him. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  politicized.  It  wasn't 
politicized  from  the  beginning  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  remember  about  2  years  ago 
when  Senator  Paul  Trible  asked  the  Black 
Bar  Association  of  Virginia  to  recommend  a 
black  person  for  a  Federal  judge.  And  I 
quote  from  Senator  Paul  Trible 's  letter;  he 
said:  "Recommend  someone  who  shares  the 
conservative  philosophy  of  President 
Reagan."  And  it's  pretty  hard  to  find  a 
black — you  know — [laughter] — who  shares 
it.   [Laughter]  And  so,  and  then  you  said 


again  that  you  had  pressure  interest  groups. 
Isn't  that  what  happens  in  America?  Special 
interest  groups — I  don't  know  whether 
you're  talking  about  the  civil  rights  people 
and  women  and  all.  They're  American  citi- 
zens, and  don't  they  have  that  right  to  do 
so?  And  then,  well,  I  guess  that's — answer 
those  questions. 

The  President  Well,  if  it  was  to  be  that 
way,  then  we  would  have  early  on  decided 
you  would  elect  judges  by  public  vote.  And 
they  decided  that  that  was  probably  not  the 
way  to  get  those  with  the  best  qualifica- 
tions. 

But  on  the  racial  question,  I  realize  that 
there  are  some  who  believe  that  somehow  I 
have  a  prejudice  in  that  way  and  am  a 
racist.  And  that  is  one  of  the  most  frustrat- 
ing things  to  me,  because  I  was  on  the 
other  side  in  that  fight  long  before  it 
became  a  fight.  And  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  head  of  CORE,  the  Committee 
on  [Congress  of]  Racial  Equality,  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  testifying  on  behalf  of  Judge 
Bork. 

Note:  The  President's  42d  news  conference 
began  at  8  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the 
White  House.  It  was  broadcast  live  on  na- 
tionwide radio  and  television. 


Remarks  at  the  Employment  Expansion  Forum  Sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Labor 
October  23,  1987 


Opening  Remarks 

The  President.  Good  morning.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  hearing  from  each  of  you  on 
what  you  think — ^both  what  the  private 
sector  and  what  government  can  do  to 
make  sure  that  our  59  months  of  growth 
and  job  creation  continue.  You  should  all  be 
proud  of  the  nearly  14  million  jobs  that 
we've  created  since  the  expansion  began. 

The  trend  toward  higher  education  re- 
quirements is  striking.  Since  I  know  that 
many  of  the  new  jobs  created  between  now 
and  the  year  2000  will  require  educational 
backgrounds  beyond  the  high  school  level, 
I'm   interested   in   hearing   you   and   your 


thoughts  on  this.  And  another  challenge 
facing  us  in  the  year  2000  will  be  the  demo- 
graphic changes  in  the  work  force  and  addi- 
tional numbers — ^women,  minorities,  immi- 
grants. And  we  need  to  make  sure  that  our 
markets  remain  the — or  keep  the  dynamic 
flexibility  that  has  served  us  so  well  in  cre- 
ating new  job  opportunities. 

I've  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the 
power  of  the  people — that  when  we  get  the 
government  out  of  their  way,  problems  can 
be  solved  more  quickly  and  more  efficient- 
ly. I'm  interested  in  hearing  your 
thoughts — all  of  you — on  how  the  private 
sector  can  rise  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
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are  facing  the  work  force  now  and  in  the 
future.  And  that's  enough  from  me  because 
it's  time  for  me  to  listen  and  learn  from 
each  of  you. 


Closing  Remarks 

The  President.  Well,  Bill,  thank  you,  and 
thank  aU  of  you  very  much.  It's  been  a 
great  pleasure  and  certainly  a  learning  ex- 
perience to  be  here  at  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. Let  me  just  begin  though,  if  I  can, 
with  a  special  thanks  to  Secretary  Brock, 
who's  leaving  all  of  us.  Bill,  you've  been  a 
dedicated  public  servant  and  a  trusted  ad- 
viser, and  we'll  miss  you  in  the  Cabinet.  If  I 
was  really  smart,  I'd  stop  right  there. 
[Laughter] 

Secretary  Rrock.  You're  doing  fine. 
[Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  we've  been  briefed 
by  several  people,  and  very  well,  and  I'll  try 
to  keep  my  remarks  short.  Although  when- 
ever I  do  run  over,  I  remember  a  quip  of 
President  Eisenhower's.  To  paraphrase  him, 
he  said  that  one  good  thing  about  being 
President  is  that  nobody  can  tell  you  when 
to  stop  talking.  [Laughter] 

But,  I  had  a  lesson  some  years  ago — I've 
related  it  many  times,  but  not  for  some 
years — about  the  importance  of  brevity  in  a 
speech  or  remarks.  It  was  taught  to  me  by 
the  Reverend  Bill  Alexander  of  Oklahoma. 
Now,  he  was  present  when  I  made  a 
speech,  and  he  later  told  me  his  first  experi- 
ence as  a  clergyman,  and  I've  always  fig- 
ured there  was  a  connection  between  his 
story  and  my  speech.  [Laughter]  He  said 
that  he  had  just  been  newly  ordained,  did 
not  have  a  church,  but  was  invited  to 
preach  at  an  evening  service  of  a  little 
country  church  in  Oklahoma.  He  stood  up 
in  the  pulpit  and  there  was  an  empty 
church  except  for  one  lone,  little  man  sit- 
ting out  there  in  all  the  empty  pews.  So, 
after  the  opening  prayer  he  went  down  and 
he  said:  "My  friend,  I'm  just  a  young 
preacher  getting  started  and  you're  the 
only  member  of  the  congregation  that 
showed  up.  What  do  you  think,  should  I  go 
through  with  it?"  And  the  fellow  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that."  He  said: 
"I'm  just  a  little  old  cowpoke  out  here  in 


Oklahoma,  but  I  do  know  this:  If  I  loaded 
up  a  truckload  of  hay,  took  it  out  in  the 
prairie  and  only  one  cow  showed  up,  I'd 
feed  her."  [Laughter] 

Well,  Bill  took  that  as  a  cue,  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  later  said  amen.  [Laughter]  He 
went  down  and  said,  "My  friend,  you  seem 
to  have  stuck  with  me  and,  like  I  told  you, 
I'm  a  young  preacher  getting  started.  What 
did  you  think?"  "Well,"  he  said:  "like  I  told 
you,  I  don't  know  about  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  I  do  know  this:  If  I  loaded  up  a  truck- 
load  of  hay,  took  it  out  in  the  prairie  and 
only  one  cow  showed  up,  I  sure  as  hell 
wouldn't  give  her  the  whole  load."  [Laugh- 
ter] 

But  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  a  new  term  that  I  recently  read  in 
the  newspaper,  and  it's  called  job  power. 
And  it  comes  from  an  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  that  ran  with  the 
headline,  "Employers  Pound  Streets  for 
Young  and  Choosy  Workers."  Well,  they 
can  afford  to  be  choosy,  the  article  says, 
because  jobs  in  their  area — the  Middle  At- 
lantic— are  plentiful.  They  quote  one  high 
school  student  named  Tom,  who  had  turned 
down  a  $5-an-hour  internship  at  the  court- 
house to  take  an  $8-to-$10-an-hour  job 
doing  construction.  "Everyone  can  get  a 
job,"  says  young  Tom.  "You  just  pick  your 
first  choice."  Sometimes  you  don't  even 
have  to  go  looking  for  a  job — the  jobs  come 
looking  for  you. 

Megan,  a  high  school  junior,  tells  of  how 
she  was  sitting  on  the  front  steps  of  the 
library  when  a  man  from  the  local  shoe 
store  came  by  and  said  he  needed  someone 
to  work  for  him.  Megan  declined  the  offer, 
because  she  already  had  another  job.  Well, 
those  are  only  two  anecdotal  examples.  Not 
every  section  of  the  country  shares  in  this 
good  fortune.  In  Texas,  for  instance,  teen- 
age unemployment  tops  20  percent. 

One  expert  in  demographics  predicts  that 
it's  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  experi- 
ences of  young  people  like  Megan  and  Tom 
spread  across  the  entire  country.  The  high 
employment  today  that's  found  in  New 
England,  California,  and  the  Mid-Atlantic 
are,  he  says:  "the  wave  of  the  future." 

Well,  as  employers  will  be  the  first  to  tell 
you,  the  problem  isn't  just  finding  people. 
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it's  finding  people  with  the  necessary  skills. 
And  that's  what  Bill  Brock  is  talking  about 
when  he  refers  to  Work  Force  2000 — that 
the  workers  between  now  and  the  turn  of 
the  century  have  the  skills  requisite  for  the 
jobs  being  created.  And  the  reason  we  can 
celebrate  job  power  today  is  our  growing 
economy,  an  economy  liberated  by  tax  cuts, 
deregulation,  and  declining  inflation.  This 
month  of  October  marks  the  59th  straight 
month  in  our  economic  expansion,  and  as  of 
November,  we'll  have  broken  all  U.S. 
records  for  the  longest  peacetime  expansion 
in  history.  Not  only  is  it  the  longest — ^it's 
one  of  the  strongest,  too. 

Since  it  began,  our  gross  national  product 
has  risen  some  20  percent,  well  above  that 
of  comparable  expansions.  We've  been  cre- 
ating jobs  at  an  average  rate  of  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  a  month,  as  Bill  told  us, 
for  a  total  of  nearly  the  14  million  new  jobs, 
as  you've  seen.  And  we're  not  just  creating 
more  jobs,  we're  creating  better  jobs.  Ac- 
cording to  Labor  Department  data,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  new  jobs  have  been  in  the 
higher  paying  occupations,  and  we've  seen 
that  here  now  in  the  charts,  with  only  12 
percent  in  lower  paying,  low-skill  occupa- 
tions. Over  90  percent  of  the  jobs  are  full- 
time.  In  short,  we're  talking  about  continu- 
ing job  creation  with  jobs  that  are  better 
paying,  more  challenging,  safer,  and  more 
rewarding.  So  much  for  the  so-called 
Mcjobs  thesis. 

One  of  the  groups  that  has  benefited 
most  from  this  job  surge  is,  as  we've  been 
told,  the  black  community.  Employment  of 
blacks  has  increased  twice  as  fast  as  employ- 
ment of  whites.  Since  1982,  the  real  income 
of  black  families,  as  we've  been  told,  has 
increased  almost  40  percent  faster  than 
white  family  income.  And  the  share  of 
black  families  in  the  highest  income  bracket 
is  up  by  over  70  percent.  This  August,  the 
percentage  of  blacks  employed  was  the 
highest  on  record,  as  was  the  percentage  of 
all  Americans  employed.  Economics  colum- 
nist Warren  Brookes  looked  at  this  record 
and  concluded  that,  and  I'll  quote:  "On 
every  front — jobs,  income,  even  household 
wealth— this,  1981  through  1986,  has  been 
the  best  5  economic  years  in  black  history." 

Well,  so  far  I've  concentrated  on  employ- 
ment. But  that's  only  one  indication  of  the 


strong  and  vital  economy  that  we  have 
today.  I  could  talk  about  how  inflation  is 
holding  low  and  steady;  how  real  household 
income  is  way  up;  how  manufacturing  pro- 
ductivity has  surged  ahead,  well  above  the 
postwar  average;  and  industrial  production 
has  outpaced  Europe  and  Japan.  All  of  this 
is  concrete  evidence  of  an  economy  that  is 
strong  and  fundamentally  sound.  It  is  an 
economy,  judged  in  pure  economic  terms, 
that  has  a  very  bright  future  before  it,  a 
future  of  growth,  low  inflation,  and  high 
employment. 

We've  seen  in  the  last  week,  however, 
that  there  is  real  concern  on  Wall  Street. 
The  recent  turbulence  in  the  stock  market 
suggests  that  those  who  are  investing  in  the 
future  of  our  economy  are  worried  that 
some  roadblock  may  be  put  in  the  way  of 
that  future.  The  market  is  constantly  react- 
ing to  an  almost  infinite  flow  of  informa- 
tion. There  may  have  been  hundreds  of  fac- 
tors afl^ecting  the  uneasiness  on  Wall  Street, 
but  I  think  it's  appropriate  to  single  out 
some  of  the  more  likely  ones:  The  first  are 
domestic,  and  I  think  it's  fair  to  say,  primar- 
ily political  in  origin.  I  say  political,  because 
they  have  more  to  do  with  the  actions — and 
lack  of  action — of  the  government  than 
with  American  business  people,  entrepre- 
neurs, and  workers.  As  I  said,  the  business 
of  America  is  sound,  the  economy  is  strong. 

Those  who  have  to  make  the  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  invest  in  the  future  of 
our  economy  see  some  very  disturbing  signs 
on  Capitol  Hill.  For  one,  a  dangerously  pro- 
tectionist trade  bill  working  its  way  through 
conference.  If  passed,  that  bill  would  threat- 
en a  spiraling  trade  war  and  could  very  well 
bring  our  economic  expansion  to  an  end. 
And  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  veto  it.  The  devastating  effect 
on  employment — on  all  those  jobs  I  men- 
tioned— would  only  be  a  part  of  the  effect 
of  protectionist  trade  legislation.  Of  the 
roadblocks  that  could  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  our  economic  expansion.  Wall  Street 
knows  protectionism  is  one  of  the  worst.  At 
the  same  time,  we  see  a  Congress  that  is 
unable  to  get  control  of  deficit  spending.  It 
backed  away  from  its  Granun-Rudman 
promises.  And  there  are  many  who,  while 
refusing  to  cut  spending,  insist  on  increas- 
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ing  taxes. 

The  disruption  in  our  markets  is  sending 
a  signal  loud  and  clear  to  get  our  economic 
house  in  order.  And  that  is  why,  last  night,  I 
called  for  the  bipartisan  leadership  in  Con- 
gress to  meet  with  me  on  Tuesday  to  ar- 
range the  process  for  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit.  And  as  I  said,  I  will  listen  to  them 
but  they  must  listen  to  me  on  the  need  to 
send  a  clear  signal  that  spending  will  be 
restrained.  And  Fm  asking  every  Member 
of  Congress  who  agrees  that  we  should 
reject  protectionist  legislation,  every 
Member  who  agrees  that  tax  increases  are 
not  the  solution,  to  join  with  me  in  showing 
our  support  for  America  and  her  economic 
future. 

As  I've  said,  I  think  the  markets  are  re- 
acting more  to  the  actions — and  inactions — 
of  government  than  to  the  deficit  itself, 
which  has  been  shrinking — down  nearly  30 
percent  since  the  last  fiscal  year.  But  while 
that  deficit  exists,  the  uneasiness  will 
remain.  And  that's  why  we're  going  to  go 
back  to  Congress  and,  in  light  of  what's 
happened,  redouble  our  efforts  to  cut  the 
deficit  by  cutting  away  overspending.  Con- 
gress has  made  no  effort  to  seriously  re- 
strain domestic  spending.  Just  freezing 
spending  at  last  year's  levels  would  yield 
substantial  deficit  reduction.  Overspending 
endangers  our  economy.  And  each  one  of 
those  cherished  special  interest  programs  is 
going  to  have  to  justify  itself  against  the 
good  of  the  whole  Nation. 

But  let  me  just  close  with  a  message  to  all 
those  in  government.  The  story  of  this  his- 
toric 59-month  expansion  is  first  and  fore- 
most, as  you  heard  up  here  today:  a  study  of 
individual  achievement,  of  the  historic 
struggle — or  the  heroic  struggle  of  entre- 
preneurs; the  hard  work  and  dedication  of 
laborers;  the  ingenuity  and  creativity  of  our 
business  community;  and  just  the  plain,  raw 
power  of  American  industry.  All  that's 
asked  of  us  is  not  to  get  in  their  way,  to 
keep  the  business  environment  as  free  and 
as  stable  as  possible.  Freedom  and  stability, 
that's  all  our  economy  needs.  That's  all 
Americans  need  to  keep  this  economy 
growing  well  into  the  next  decade. 

A  little  example  of  that  was  sent  to  me  by 
a  man  the  other  day  who's  an  emminent 
scholar — speaks  fluent  Russian.  He  was  on  a 


trip  to  Moscow,  and  he  told  me  that  in  the 
cab,  driving  to  the  airport — ^had  a  young 
cab  driver  there — got  into  conversation 
with  him.  The  young  man  was  getting  edu- 
cated— going  to  school,  but  driving  a  cab  to 
make  that  possible.  And  the  scholar  said, 
"Well,  what  are  your  plans — what  do  you 
intend  to  do?"  And  the  young  man  said:  "I 
haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet."  Well,  by 
coincidence,  when  he  got  to  Moscow  and 
got  in  a  cab  there,  he  had  a  young  cab 
driver.  And  speaking  Russian  he  got  into  a 
conversation  with  him,  and  found  out  he, 
too,  was  going  to  school,  as  well  as  working. 
And  he  said:  "Well,  what  do  you  intend  to 
be?"  And  the  young  man  said:  "They 
haven't  told  me  yet."  That's  the  difference, 
and  that's  why  freedom  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing. 

But  now,  before  I  go,  there  are  a  few 
special  American  workers  that  I  want  to 
mention.  Recently,  the  country  was  riveted, 
as  you  know — all  of  us — to  the  story  of  tiny 
Jessica  McClure.  And  I  think  that  we  all 
said  prayers  of  thanks  when  that  story  had  a 
happy  ending.  And  I  think  we're  also  very 
thankful  in  our  hearts  for  the  generous 
people  who  worked  around  the  clock, 
through  fatigue,  past  exhaustion,  to  save 
little  Jessica.  And,  of  course  that's  why  I'm 
happy  and  I  think  we  all  are  that  three 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor  who 
work  for  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration are  here  with  us  today,  having 
done  their  job  so  well. 

Wayne  Kanack  is  the  manager  of  the 
southwestern  division.  When  he  heard  of 
Jessica's  plight,  he  called  on  the  two  best 
people  he  could  think  of — Dave  Lilly  and 
Sid  Kirk — both  experienced  hard-rock 
miners.  Working  closely  together,  they  di- 
rected the  rescue  operation,  drilling  a  hole 
parallel  to  the  well  and  then  digging  a  shaft 
across  to  reach  Jessica.  In  fact,  Dave  Lilly 
chipped  away  by  hand  the  last  few  inches 
of  rock  to  make  the  first  physical  contact 
with  little  Jessica.  Now,  I  know  another 
Midlander,  Vice  President  Bush,  has  award- 
ed you  a  certificate  of  recognition.  Wayne 
and  Dave  and  Sid — I  think  you've  under- 
stood here  already  this  morning  that  we're 
all  very  proud  of  you. 

And  now,  I'll  just  close  with  one  more 
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little  episode.  I  received  a  letter  the  other 
day  from  a  gentleman  that  pointed  some- 
thing out  I  hadn't  thought  of,  and  a  subject 
that  I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  of,  however. 
This  man,  in  his  letter,  said  that  you  can  go 
to  live  in  France,  but  you  can't  become  a 
Frenchman;  you  can  go  to  live  in  Japan,  but 
you  cannot  become  Japanese;  or  Turkey 
and  not  become  a  Turk;  or  Greece  and 
become  a  Greek.  But  he  said  anybody  in 
the  entire  world  can  come  to  this  country 


and  become  an  American. 

Note:  The  President  first  spoke  at  11:10  a.m. 
in  the  Grand  Hall  at  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Following  his  opening  remarks,  four 
speakers  representing  small  business,  job 
training  programs,  the  Women's  Bureau, 
and  the  private  sector  spoke  at  the  forum. 
William  E.  Brock  III  was  Secretary  of 
Labor. 


Excerpts  From  an  Interview  With  European  Journalists  on  Soviet- 
United  States  Relations 
October  23,  1987 


Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged  to  start 
off,  and  of  course,  we  all  have  heard  word 
from  Moscow.  So,  I  simply  would  ask  you 
for  your  reaction.  Are  you  disappointed  that 
there  was  no  date  for  a  summit  set,  or  are 
you  still  hopeful  that  you  can  have  one 
sometime  later  this  year? 

The  President.  Well,  Fm  hopeful,  of 
course.  They  have  said  they  want  such  a 
thing  and  agreed  to  it — and  to  be  held  here 
in  this  country — ^but  so  far  have  not  set  a 
date.  So,  FU  remain  hopeful  that  we  can 
have  it,  yes.  I  understand  there  was  some 
progress  made,  however,  in  the  talks  on  the 
intermediate-range  weapon  agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  the 
setback  in  Moscow  heralds  a  cooler  period 
in  U.S.-Soviet  relations,  or  you're  very  confi- 
dent you  can  go  on  ahead  and  get  an  agree- 
ment? 

The  President.  I  have  to  believe  that 
there  is  an  effort  being  made  on  their  part 
as  well  as  ours  to  make  the  cold  war  a  little 
warmer  in  the  right  way.  Let's  say  a  little 
less  cold,  but  also  a  little  less  war. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  sticking  point  seems 
to  be  SDL  And  are  you  prepared  to  make 
an  adjustment  in  your  position  in  order  to 
achieve  an  agreement  on  the  strategic 

The  President.  No,  I  have  said  from  the 


beginning  that  this  world,  which  has  no  de- 
fense against  nuclear  weapons — the  only  so- 
called  defense  is  the  MAD  policy,  and  it 
truly  is  MAD:  Mutual  Assured  Destruction. 
And  I  have  spoken  to  several  parliaments 
throughout  the  world  and  legislatures  and 
in  each  one  of  them  have  said  that  I  don't 
believe  a  nuclear  war  can  be  won  and  it 
must  not  be  fought.  And  recently,  [Soviet] 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze,  here  in  this 
room,  repeated  those  words  to  me  as  being 
his  own  belief:  that  it  can't  be  won  and 
shouldn't  be  fought.  So,  I  cannot  make  that 
a  bargaining  chip.  We  have  the  prospect  of 
a  defensive  system  that  could  practically 
make  nuclear  missiles  obsolete.  And  I  have 
said  over  and  over  again  that  if  and  when 
we  have  such  a  system  we  wouldn't  use  that 
for  our  advantage  offensively  against  any 
other  nation. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  1:32  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Partici- 
pants in  the  interview  included  Leo  Wie- 
land.  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany;  Stewart  Flem- 
ing, Financial  Times,  United  Kingdom;  Ro- 
dolfo  Brancoli,  La  Republica,  Italy;  Jan 
Werts,  Haagsche  Courant,  the  Netherlands; 
and  Jan  Krauze,  Le  Monde,  France. 
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Statement  on  the  Failure  of  the  Senate  to  Confirm  the  Supreme 
Court  Nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork 
October  23,  1987 


I  am  saddened  and  disappointed  that  the 
Senate  has  bowed  today  to  a  campaign  of 
political  pressure  and  has  turned  down  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Robert  Bork  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
said  that  he  could  not  recall  a  more  quali- 
fied nominee  in  the  past  50  years.  The 
highest  Court  in  our  land  will  not  enjoy  the 
services  of  one  of  the  finest  men  ever  put 
forward  for  a  place  on  its  bench.  Judge 
Bork  will  be  vindicated  in  history. 

Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  that  "the  com- 
plete independence  of  the  courts  of  justice 
is  .  .  .  essential  in  .  .  .  [the]  Constitution." 
The  framers  of  our  Constitution  believed 
that  the  judicial  branch  should  be  removed 
from  politics  and  that  its  only  goal  should 
be  the  fair  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice.  But  in  the  last  few  months,  the  con- 
firmation of  a  judicial  nominee  has  become 
a  spectacle  of  misrepresentation  and  single- 
issue  politics.  To  allow  this  unprecedented 
practice  to  become  the  rule  would  jeopard- 
ize the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
American  system  of  justice.  All  Americans 


have  a  stake  in  making  sure  that  the  confir- 
mation process  is  never  distorted  like  this 
again.  Let  me  just  add  that  those  Senators 
who  stood  up  today  for  Judge  Bork  and  for 
a  judiciary  free  of  politics  have  my  grati- 
tude and  respect. 

My  next  nominee  for  the  Court  will  share 
Judge  Bork's  belief  in  judicial  restraint:  that 
a  judge  is  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  in- 
terpret laws,  not  make  them.  In  our  democ- 
racy, it  is  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  not  unelected  judges,  who  make 
laws.  He  or  she  will  share  my  belief  in  judi- 
cial restraint.  He  or  she  will  share  my  belief 
that  the  courts  of  law  must  administer  fair 
and  firm  justice  to  criminals  and  must  show 
compassion  to  the  victims  of  crime.  I  will 
seek  a  nominee  who  understands  the  dan- 
gers of  judicial  license  and  leniency  in  the 
courtroom.  This  is  the  kind  of  jurist  the 
American  people  want  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  is  the  kind  of  jurist  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  envisioned  sitting  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  is  the  kind  of  jurist  I 
am  determined  to  appoint  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Economy  and  Soviet-United 
States  Relations 
October  24,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

The  bears  and  the  bulls  were  out  on  Wall 
Street  this  week  with  some  of  the  sharpest 
drops  and  gains  in  stock  market  history.  So, 
what  did  it  all  mean?  Now,  there's  a  ques- 
tion that  the  experts  and  analysts  will  be 
pondering  for  a  time.  But  on  one  point  IVe 
been  certain  all  week,  and  it's  a  point  that's 
been  buttressed  by  some  good  economic 
news  released  on  Friday.  This  news  shows 
that  the  growth  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct during  this  last  quarter  was  a  remarka- 
ble 3.8  percent.  So,  too,  the  inflation  index 
showed  only  a  two-tenths  of  1 -percent  rise. 


which  if  worked  out  to  an  annual  rate 
would  be  only  a  2.4-percent  inflation  rate. 
What  this  shows  is  that  our  predictions 
about  the  direction  of  the  economy  this 
year  have  been  right  on:  strong  growth 
with  a  slight  rise  followed  by  an  encourag- 
ing drop  in  inflation. 

Now,  coupled  with  the  declining  interest 
rates  we  saw  earlier  this  week,  all  this 
speaks  to  the  point  I  made  after  Monday's 
drop  in  stock  prices:  that  the  American 
economy  is  sound  and  strong.  Our  historic, 
even  astonishing,  growth  is  continuing — the 
creation  of  nearly  14  million  jobs,  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  new  businesses,  rapid  rises 
in  family  income — all  adding  up  to  59 
months  of  economic  expansion,  the  longest 
peacetime  expansion  in  our  history.  Though 
the  market  has  been  volatile,  let's  remem- 
ber, if  corrections  or  fluctuations  do  occur, 
that  as  long  as  consumers  do  not  overreact 
by  losing  confidence  our  expansion  will  con- 
tinue. 

Let's  also  remember  a  critical  reason  for 
this  expansion  was  our  decision  to  reduce 
taxes  in  1981.  I'm  sure  many  of  you  know  it 
was  very  difficult  getting  this  through  the 
Congress,  although  with  your  help  we 
achieved  it.  And  despite  all  the  predictions 
of  high  inflation  from  our  opponents,  our 
tax  cuts  not  only  fueled  our  expansion,  they 
had  a  benefit  that  surprised  some  people: 
Far  from  reducing  the  amount  of  money 
the  Federal  Government  collected  in  tax 
revenues,  over  the  long  run,  those  collec- 
tions actually  increased  due  to  the  econom- 
ic activity  sparked  by  the  tax  cuts.  In  fact, 
tax  revenues  from  1981  to  1987  actually 
went  up  $255  billion.  Of  course,  this  meant 
we  had  enough  to  pay  for  our  defense 
buildup  and  some  left  over  to  help  get  our 
deficit  spending  problems  under  control. 
But  instead  of  using  new  revenues  to  cut 
the  deficit,  the  Congress  decided  to  spend 
even  more. 

In  1982,  for  example,  TEFRA,  as  it  was 
called,  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act,  raised  taxes  by  $131  billion  over 
4  years,  with  Congress  pledging  to  slash 
spending  by  $3  for  every  dollar  of  increased 
revenue.  Instead,  4  years  later,  taxes  had 
gone  up  the  expected  $131  billion,  but 
spending  over  this  same  period  had  risen  by 
$244  billion.  In  fact,  every  dollar  in  in- 
creased revenue  since  1980  had  been 
matched  by   $1.25  of  increased  spending. 

Now,  3  days  ago,  I  called  on  the  congres- 
sional leaders  to  meet  with  me  early  next 
week  to  outline  our  deficit  reduction  plans. 


And  as  we  move  toward  a  budget  settle- 
ment, it's  good  to  remember  that  there's  a 
fundamental  difference  here  in  Washington 
on  one  critical  issue.  I'm  proud  that  since 
1913  my  party  has  reduced  taxes  10  times 
and  increased  them  only  once.  And  that's 
why  I  hope  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  will  follow  President  Kennedy's  lead 
of  some  years  ago  and  remember  that  lower 
taxes  mean  higher  growth. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that  all  sides  must 
contribute  to  this  process  if  it  is  to  succeed 
and  if  a  package  is  to  be  developed  that 
keeps  taxes  and  spending  as  low  as  possible. 
This  effort  must  also  address  the  flipside  of 
our  twin  deficit  problem.  I  mean,  here,  our 
trade  deficit,  a  problem  that  would  only  be 
worsened  by  protectionist  legislation.  So, 
let's  keep  the  stock  market  healthy  and 
sound,  and  let's  do  it  by  avoiding  protec- 
tionist legislation  and  by  keeping  taxes  and 
spending  down  so  we  can  keep  interest 
rates  and  inflation  rates  low. 

As  prominent  as  the  news  on  Wall  Street 
was  this  week,  I'm  sure  you  are  also  aware 
that  Secretary  Shultz  and  my  national  secu- 
rity adviser,  Frank  Carlucci,  were  in 
Moscow  this  week  to  talk  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers on  the  full  range  of  our  relations.  We're 
closer  now  to  completing  a  treaty  on  elimi- 
nating an  entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles,  and 
progress  was  made  in  other  areas  as  well. 
No  date  was  set  for  a  summit  meeting,  but 
we're  in  no  hurry.  And  we  certainly  will 
not  be  pushed  into  sacrificing  essential  in- 
terests just  to  have  a  meeting.  I'll  keep  you 
informed  as  events  move  forward. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:    The  President  spoke  at   12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 
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Appointment  of  Richard  G.  Quick  as  a  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Trade  Negotiations 
October  26,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Richard  G.  Quick  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Trade  Negotiations  for  a  term  of  2  years. 
He  would  succeed  W.  Jarvis  Moody. 

Since  February  1987  Mr.  Quick  has  been 
chairman  and  president  of  Dravo  Interna- 
tional and,  since  1978,  vice  president  of 
Dravo  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh,  PA.  He  joined 
Dravo  Corp.  in  1976  as  director  of  govern- 
ment relations.  Prior  to  this  Mr.  Quick 
served  as  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 


Hugh  Scott. 

Mr.  Quick  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Puget  Sound  (B.A.,  1970)  and  American 
University  (M.P.A.,  1974).  He  served  in  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
1966-1970,  and  since  1970,  has  served  in 
the  Active  Army  Reserves  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  Mr.  Quick  was  born 
August  8,  1942,  in  Bellefonte,  PA.  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Pittsburgh. 


Statement  on  Trade  Sanctions  Against  Iran 
October  26,  1987 


I  have  directed  the  Secretaries  of  Treas- 
ury and  State  to  take  action  to  place  an 
embargo  on  all  U.S.  imports  from  Iran.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  instituting  a  ban  on 
the  export  to  Iran  of  14  broad  categories  of 
U.S.  products  with  potential  military  appli- 
cation. As  required  by  law,  we  have  consult- 
ed with  Congress  on  these  actions  and  are 
presently  engaged  in  formally  notifying 
Congress  with  regard  to  them.  The  ban  on 
imports  of  Iranian  goods  will  take  effect  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  additional  controls  on 
exports  to  Iran  will  go  into  effect  in  a  week 
to  10  days. 

The  Congress  itself  has  moved  quickly 
and  decisively  in  this  important  area,  and 
the  administration  looks  forward  to  cooper- 
ating closely  with  the  Congress  to  ensure 
that  any  future  legislation  serves  our  broad- 
er goals  of  implementing  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  598  and  restor- 
ing peace  and  stability  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
region. 

The  measures  I  am  initiating  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  Iranian  Government's  own  ac- 
tions, including  its  unprovoked  attacks  on 
U.S.  forces  and  U.S.  merchant  vessels,  its 
refusal  to  implement  U.N.  Security  Council 


Resolution  598,  its  continued  aggression 
against  nonbelligerent  nations  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  its  sponsorship  of  terrorism 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  These 
measures  will  remain  in  place  so  long  as 
Iran  persists  in  its  aggressive  disregard  for 
the  most  fundamental  norms  of  internation- 
al conduct. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  are  taking 
these  economic  measures  only  after  repeat- 
ed but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reduce  ten- 
sions with  Iran  and  in  response  to  the  con- 
tinued and  increasingly  bellicose  behavior 
of  the  Iranian  Government.  They  do  not 
reflect  any  quarrel  with  the  Iranian  people. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  said  a  number  of  times, 
the  United  States  accepts  the  Iranian  revo- 
lution as  a  fact  and  respects  the  right  of  the 
Iranian  people  to  choose  any  government 
that  they  wish. 

The  United  States  hopes  that  more 
normal  relations  with  Iran  will  evolve  as 
Iranian  belligerence  and  tensions  in  the 
area  diminish.  We  have  made  these  points 
known  repeatedly  to  Iran,  through  diplo- 
matic channels  as  well  as  public  statements. 
Unfortunately,  the  Iranian  Government's 
response  to  date,  in  deeds  as  well  as  in 
words,  has  been  entirely  unconstructive. 
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Appointment  of  Carolynn  Reid-Wallace  as  a  Member  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities 
October  26,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Carolynn  Reid-Wallace  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities,  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  for  a  term  expiring 
January  26,  1992.  She  would  succeed 
Samuel  DuBois  Cook. 

Since  1982  Mrs.  Reid-Wallace  has  been 
the  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Educa- 
tion Programs  at  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  Washington,  DC.  Prior 
to  this,  she  was  the  director  for  the  National 
Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Higher  Education  Clearinghouse,  Washing- 


ton, DC,  1981-1982;  director  of  NAFEO/ 
NEH  humanities  program,  1979-1980.  Mrs. 
Reid-Wallace  was  acting  chief  executive  of 
Bowie  State  College,  1977-1978;  dean  of 
the  college  and  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs,  1976-1978. 

Mrs.  Reid-Wallace  graduated  from  Fisk 
University  (B.A.,  1964),  Adelphi  University 
(M.A.,  1965),  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity (Ph.D.,  1980).  Mrs.  Reid-Wallace  was 
born  June  26,  1942,  in  Williamsburg,  VA. 
She  is  widowed,  has  one  child,  and  resides 
in  Washington,  DC. 


Appointment  of  Philip  Abrams  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
October  26,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Philip  Abrams  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  for  a  term  expiring  January 
15,  1992.  He  would  succeed  A.  Arthur 
Davis. 

Since  1984  Mr.  Abrams  has  been  the 
president  of  Philip  Abrams  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  in  Englewood,  CO.  Prior  to  this,  he 
was  Under  Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of 


Housing  and  Urban  Development,  1983- 
1984,  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing — 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  1982-1983. 
Mr.  Abrams  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1961)  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  1961-1965.  Mr.  Abrams  was  born  No- 
vember 13,  1939,  in  Boston,  MA.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Littleton,  CO. 


Appointment  of  Anne  Newman  Foreman  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
Air  Force 
October  27,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Anne  Newman  Foreman  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Since  1985  Mrs.  Foreman  has  served  at 
the  White  House  as  Associate  Director  of 
Presidential  Personnel  for  National  Securi- 


ty. Before  joining  the  White  House  staff, 
Mrs.  Foreman  practiced  law  with  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Houston-based  law  firm 
of  Bracewell  and  Patterson,  where  she  spe- 
cialized in  international  law  and  litigation. 
A  former  career  member  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  Mrs.  Foreman  was  posted  as  a  po- 
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litical  ofBcer  to  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  to 
Tunis,  Tunisia,  and  as  an  economic  officer 
to  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations.  She  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  31st  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  to 
the  60th  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 


Mrs.  Foreman  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  (B.A.,  1969; 
M.A.,  1975)  and  American  University  Q.D., 
1980).  She  is  articulate  in  French  and 
Arabic.  Mrs.  Foreman  was  born  October  16, 
1947,  in  Hollywood,  CA.  She  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Potomac,  MD. 


Nomination  of  Robert  W.  Page,  Sr.,  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army 
October  27,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  W.  Page,  Sr.,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works).  He  would  succeed  Robert  K. 
Dawson. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Page  has  been  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Page  Mickel 
Co.  in  Houston,  TX.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Kel- 


logg Rust  in  Houston.  Since  1985  Mr.  Page 
has  served  on  the  President's  Export  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Page  graduated  from  Texas  A&M 
University  (B.S.,  1950).  He  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  1944-1946.  Mr.  Page 
was  born  January  22,  1927,  in  Dallas,  TX. 
He  is  married,  has  four  children,  and  re- 
sides in  Houston,  TX. 


Statement  on  Federal  Deficit  Reduction 
October  27,  1987 


I  am  pleased  that  discussions  will  begin 
today  between  the  administration  and  con- 
gressional leaders  about  the  budget  deficit. 
These  meetings  come  at  a  critical  moment. 

In  the  last  59  months  America  has  en- 
joyed an  economic  expansion  that  will  soon 
enter  the  history  books — the  longest  peace- 
time expansion  on  record.  During  this 
period,  we  have  created  an  average  of 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  jobs  a  month. 
GNP  has  risen  20  percent.  Yet  recently  the 
stock  market  has  alerted  us  of  potential 
dangers  on  the  economic  horizon.  Anyone 
who  doubted  that  these  threats  to  our 
future   growth   were   serious    should   have 


been    set    straight    in    the    last    couple    of 
weeks. 

It  is  time  to  put  aside  partisan  rivalries 
and  work  together  for  our  nation's  future.  I 
pledge  that  in  these  meetings  on  the 
budget  deficit  the  administration  will  do 
just  that.  I  know  that  all  Americans  hope 
that  the  leaders  of  Congress  will  do  the 
same.  I  urge  Congress  to  work  quickly  with 
us  to  set  year-by-year  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets, moving  from  this  day  forward,  and 
then  to  join  us  in  putting  together  realistic 
plans  for  meeting  those  targets.  We  owe  it 
to  the  Nation  to  get  this  job  done. 
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Executive  Order  12612 — Federalism 
October  26,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  order  to 
restore  the  division  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  States  that  was  intended  by 
the  Framers  of  the  Constitution  and  to 
ensure  that  the  principles  of  federalism  es- 
tablished by  the  Framers  guide  the  Execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  in  the  for- 
mulation and  implementation  of  policies,  it 
is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Definitions.  For  purposes  of 
this  Order: 

(a)  "Policies  that  have  federalism  implica- 
tions" refers  to  regulations,  legislative  com- 
ments or  proposed  legislation,  and  other 
policy  statements  or  actions  that  have  sub- 
stantial direct  effects  on  the  States,  on  the 
relationship  between  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  States,  or  on  the  distribution 
of  power  and  responsibilities  among  the 
various  levels  of  government. 

(b)  "State"  or  "States"  refer  to  the  States 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  individual- 
ly or  collectively,  and,  where  relevant,  to 
State  governments,  including  units  of  local 
government  and  other  political  subdivisions 
established  by  the  States. 

Sec.  2.  Fundamental  Federalism  Princi- 
ples. In  formulating  and  implementing  poli- 
cies that  have  federalism  implications.  Exec- 
utive departments  and  agencies  shall  be 
guided  by  the  following  fundamental  feder- 
alism principles: 

(a)  Federalism  is  rooted  in  the  knowledge 
that  our  political  liberties  are  best  assured 
by  limiting  the  size  and  scope  of  the  nation- 
al government. 

(b)  The  people  of  the  States  created  the 
national  government  when  they  delegated 
to  it  those  enumerated  governmental 
powers  relating  to  matters  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  individual  States.  All  other 
sovereign  powers,  save  those  expressly  pro- 
hibited the  States  by  the  Constitution,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 

(c)  The  constitutional  relationship  among 
sovereign  governments.  State  and  national. 


is  formalized  in  and  protected  by  the  Tenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

(d)  The  people  of  the  States  are  free,  sub- 
ject only  to  restrictions  in  the  Constitution 
itself  or  in  constitutionally  authorized  Acts 
of  Congress,  to  define  the  moral,  political, 
and  legal  character  of  their  lives. 

(e)  In  most  areas  of  governmental  con- 
cern, the  States  uniquely  possess  the  consti- 
tutional authority,  the  resources,  and  the 
competence  to  discern  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  and  to  govern  accordingly.  In 
Thomas  Jefferson's  words,  the  States  are 
"the  most  competent  administrations  for 
our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bul- 
warks against  antirepublican  tendencies." 

(f)  The  nature  of  our  constitutional  system 
encourages  a  healthy  diversity  in  the  public 
policies  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  sever- 
al States  according  to  their  own  conditions, 
needs,  and  desires.  In  the  search  for  en- 
lightened public  policy,  individual  States 
and  communities  are  free  to  experiment 
with  a  variety  of  approaches  to  public 
issues. 

(g)  Acts  of  the  national  government — 
whether  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  in 
nature — that  exceed  the  enumerated 
powers  of  that  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution violate  the  principle  of  federalism 
established  by  the  Framers. 

(h)  Policies  of  the  national  government 
should  recognize  the  responsibility  of — and 
should  encourage  opportunities  for — indi- 
viduals, families,  neighborhoods,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  private  associations  to 
achieve  their  personal,  social,  and  economic 
objectives  through  cooperative  effort. 

(i)  In  the  absence  of  clear  constitutional 
or  statutory  authority,  the  presumption  of 
sovereignty  should  rest  with  the  individual 
States.  Uncertainties  regarding  the  legiti- 
mate authority  of  the  national  government 
should  be  resolved  against  regulation  at  the 
national  level. 

Sec.  3.  Federalism  Policymaking  Criteria. 
In  addition  to  the  fundamental  federalism 
principles  set  forth  in  section  2,  Executive 
departments  and  agencies  shall  adhere,  to 
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the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  the  follow- 
ing criteria  when  formulating  and  imple- 
menting policies  that  have  federalism  impli- 
cations: 

(a)  There  should  be  strict  adherence  to 
constitutional  principles.  Executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  should  closely  examine 
the  constitutional  and  statutory  authority 
supporting  any  Federal  action  that  would 
limit  the  policymaking  discretion  of  the 
States,  and  should  carefully  assess  the  neces- 
sity for  such  action.  To  the  extent  practica- 
ble, the  States  should  be  consulted  before 
any  such  action  is  implemented.  Executive 
Order  No.  12372  ("Intergovernmental 
Review  of  Federal  Programs")  remains  in 
effect  for  the  programs  and  activities  to 
which  it  is  applicable. 

(b)  Federd  action  limiting  the  policymak- 
ing discretion  of  the  States  should  be  taken 
only  where  constitutional  authority  for  the 
action  is  clear  and  certain  and  the  national 
activity  is  necessitated  by  the  presence  of  a 
problem  of  national  scope.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  Order: 

(1)  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  dis- 
tinction between  problems  of  national 
scope  (which  may  justify  Federal  action) 
and  problems  that  are  merely  common  to 
the  States  (which  will  not  justify  Federal 
action  because  individual  States,  acting  indi- 
vidually or  together,  can  effectively  deal 
with  them). 

(2)  Constitutional  authority  for  Federal 
action  is  clear  and  certain  only  when  au- 
thority for  the  action  may  be  foimd  in  a 
specific  provision  of  the  Constitution,  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing Federal  action,  and  the  action  does  not 
encroach  upon  authority  reserved  to  the 
States. 

(c)  With  respect  to  national  policies  ad- 
ministered by  the  States,  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  grant  the  States  the  maxi- 
mum administrative  discretion  possible.  In- 
trusive, Federal  oversight  of  State  adminis- 
tration is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

(d)  When  undertaking  to  formulate  and 
implement  poUcies  that  have  federalism  im- 
plications, Executive  departments  and 
agencies  shall: 

(1)  Encourage  States  to  develop  their  own 
policies  to  achieve  program  objectives  and 
to  work  with  appropriate  officials  in  other 


States. 

(2)  Refrain,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, from  establishing  uniform,  national 
standards  for  programs  and,  when  possible, 
defer  to  the  States  to  establish  standards. 

(3)  When  national  standards  are  required, 
consult  with  appropriate  officials  and  orga- 
nizations representing  the  States  in  devel- 
oping those  standards. 

Sec.  4.  Special  Requirements  for  Preemp- 
tion, (a)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
Executive  departments  and  agencies  shall 
construe,  in  regulations  and  otherwise,  a 
Federal  statute  to  preempt  State  law  only 
when  the  statute  contains  an  express  pre- 
emption provision  or  there  is  some  other 
firm  and  palpable  evidence  compelling  the 
conclusion  that  the  Congress  intended  pre- 
emption of  State  law,  or  when  the  exercise 
of  State  authority  directly  conflicts  with  the 
exercise  of  Federal  authority  under  the 
Federal  statute. 

(b)  Where  a  Federal  statute  does  not  pre- 
empt State  law  (as  addressed  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section).  Executive  departments 
and  agencies  shall  construe  any  authoriza- 
tion in  the  statute  for  the  issuance  of  regu- 
lations as  authorizing  preemption  of  State 
law  by  rule-making  only  when  the  statute 
expressly  authorizes  issuance  of  preemptive 
regulations  or  there  is  some  other  firm  and 
palpable  evidence  compelling  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Congress  intended  to  delegate 
to  the  department  or  agency  the  authority 
to  issue  regulations  preempting  State  law. 

(c)  Any  regulatory  preemption  of  State 
law  shall  be  restricted  to  the  minimum 
level  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  statute  pursuant  to  which  the  regula- 
tions are  promulgated. 

(d)  As  soon  as  an  Executive  department 
or  agency  foresees  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
flict between  State  law  and  Federally  pro- 
tected interests  within  its  area  of  regulatory 
responsibility,  the  department  or  agency 
shall  consult,  to  the  extent  practicable,  with 
appropriate  officials  and  organizations  rep- 
resenting the  States  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
such  a  conflict. 

(e)  When  an  Executive  department  or 
agency  proposes  to  act  through  adjudication 
or  rule-making  to  preempt  State  law,  the 
department  or  agency  shall  provide  all  af- 
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fected  States  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
appropriate  participation  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Sec.  5.  Special  Requirements  for  Legisla- 
tive Proposals.  Executive  departments  and 
agencies  shall  not  submit  to  the  Congress 
legislation  that  would: 

(a)  Directly  regulate  the  States  in  ways 
that  would  interfere  with  functions  essential 
to  the  States'  separate  and  independent  ex- 
istence or  operate  to  directly  displace  the 
States'  freedom  to  structure  integral  oper- 
ations in  areas  of  traditional  governmental 
functions; 

(b)  Attach  to  Federal  grants  conditions 
that  are  not  directly  related  to  the  purpose 
of  the  grant;  or 

(c)  Preempt  State  law,  unless  preemption 
is  consistent  with  the  fundamental  federal- 
ism principles  set  forth  in  section  2,  and 
unless  a  clearly  legitimate  national  purpose, 
consistent  with  the  federalism  policymaking 
criteria  set  forth  in  section  3,  cannot  other- 
wise be  met. 

Sec.  6.  Agency  Implementation,  (a)  The 
head  of  each  Executive  department  and 
agency  shall  designate  an  official  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  ensuring  the  implementation 
of  this  Order. 

(b)  In  addition  to  whatever  other  actions 
the  designated  official  may  take  to  ensure 
implementation  of  this  Order,  the  designat- 
ed official  shall  determine  which  proposed 
policies  have  sufficient  federalism  implica- 
tions to  warrant  the  preparation  of  a  Feder- 
alism Assessment.  With  respect  to  each  such 
policy  for  which  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion is  made,  a  Federalism  Assessment,  as 
described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  prepared.  The  department  or 
agency  head  shall  consider  any  such  Assess- 
ment in  all  decisions  involved  in  promulgat- 
ing and  implementing  the  policy. 

(c)  Each  Federalism  Assessment  shall  ac- 
company any  submission  concerning  the 
policy  that  is  made  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.  12291  or  OMB  Circular  No.  A- 
19,  and  shall: 

(1)  Contain  the  designated  official's  certi- 
fication that  the  policy  has  been  assessed  in 
light  of  the  principles,  criteria,  and  require- 
ments stated  in  sections  2  through  5  of  this 
Order; 


(2)  Identify  any  provision  or  element  of 
the  policy  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples, criteria,  and  requirements  stated  in 
sections  2  through  5  of  this  Order; 

(3)  Identify  the  extent  to  which  the  policy 
imposes  additional  costs  or  burdens  on  the 
States,  including  the  likely  source  of  fund- 
ing for  the  States  and  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  policy; 
and 

(4)  Identify  the  extent  to  which  the  policy 
would  affect  the  States'  ability  to  discharge 
traditional  State  governmental  functions,  or 
other  aspects  of  State  sovereignty. 

Sec.  7.  Government-wide  Federalism  Co- 
ordination and  Review,  (a)  In  implementing 
Executive  Order  Nos.  12291  and  12498  and 
OMB  Circular  No.  A-19,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  law  and  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  those  authorities,  shall  take  action 
to  ensure  that  the  policies  of  the  Executive 
departments  and  agencies  are  consistent 
with  the  principles,  criteria,  and  require- 
ments stated  in  sections  2  through  5  of  this 
Order. 

(b)  In  submissions  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.  12291  and  OMB  Circular  No.  A- 
19,  Executive  departments  and  agencies 
shall  identify  proposed  regulatory  and  statu- 
tory provisions  that  have  significant  federal- 
ism implications  and  shall  address  any  sub- 
stantial federalism  concerns.  Where  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  deem  it  appropriate, 
substantial  federalism  concerns  should  also 
be  addressed  in  notices  of  proposed  rule- 
making and  messages  transmitting  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  Judicial  Review.  This  Order  is  in- 
tended only  to  improve  the  internal  man- 
agement of  the  Executive  branch,  and  is 
not  intended  to  create  any  right  or  benefit, 
substantive  or  procedural,  enforceable  at 
law  by  a  party  against  the  United  States,  its 
agencies,  its  officers,  or  any  person. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
October  26,  1987. 


\Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:33  p.m.,  October  28,  1987] 
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Remarks  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  West  Point,  New 

York 

October  28,  1987 


Remarks  Before  Lunch 

I  know  Fm  going  to  be  speaking  to  you 
after  lunch,  but  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you 
how  great  it  is  to  be  back  at  West  Point. 
And  I  have  never  seen  a  more  impressive 
and  spirited  Corps  of  Cadets;  you  make  me 
proud.  But  I  know  the  real  reason  why  all 
of  you  are  so  warm  in  your  greetings,  so 
glad  to  see  me.  It  has  to  do  with  this  direc- 
tive that  I  have  written.  [Laughter] 

Consistent  with  past  practices  that  have 
been  established,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  I 
have  directed  the  Superintendent  to  grant 
amnesty  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 


Remarks  After  Lunch 

General,  thank  you.  And  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  Congressman  Gilman  and  Gen- 
eral Palmer,  General  Gorden,  and  members 
of  the  staff  and  faculty,  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  United  States  Military  Acade- 
my, I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  your  hospi- 
tality, especially  since  Fm  an  old  Army  man 
myself. 

It  was  back  in  the  thirties  that  I  joined 
the  Army  Reserves  as  a  member  of  the  14th 
Regiment  of  the — get  ready  now — horse 
cavalry.  [Laughter]  It's  not  true  that  I  was 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
[Laughter] 

In  1778  George  Washington  erected  a 
fort  high  upon  a  granite  point  overlooking 
the  Hudson  to  guard  the  region  of  New 
York  in  the  event  of  a  British  attack.  And 
now,  for  more  than  180  years,  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  here  at  West 
Point,  has  in  effect  extended  and  carried  on 
that  first  mission.  For  here  we  train  the 
men  and  women  whose  duty  it  is  to  defend 
the  Republic,  the  men  and  women  whose 
profession  is  watchfulness,  whose  skill  is  vig- 
ilance, whose  calling  is  to  guard  the  peace. 


but  if  need  be,  to  fight  and  win. 

More  than  180  years.  West  Point  in  this 
time  has  established  and  added  luster  to  a 
proud  story,  a  story  of  courage  and  wisdom, 
a  story  of  heroism,  of  sacrifice,  and  yes,  very 
often  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  It  is  the  story  of 
men  like  Ulysses  Grant,  the  son  of  a  humble 
tanner  in  Ohio  who  went  on  from  West 
Point  to  save  the  American  Union.  It's  the 
story  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  a 
Kansas  farm  boy  who  learned  the  skills  at 
West  Point  that  enabled  him  to  command 
the  mightiest  invasion  force  in  history,  and 
of  Douglas  MacArthur,  an  acknowledged 
genius  in  war  who  showed  himself  during 
the  occupation  of  Japan  to  be  a  genius  in 
peace,  as  well.  And  if  I  may,  it's  the  story  of 
men  like  General  Fred  Gorden.  The  only 
black  cadet  in  his  class,  today  General 
Gorden  has  come  back  to  West  Point  as 
Commandant,  setting  an  example  for  you, 
and  indeed  for  all  young  Americans,  of 
what  hard  work  and  devotion  to  duty  can 
achieve. 

These  last  two  names  I  mentioned.  Gen- 
eral Gorden  and  General  MacArthur,  call  to 
mind  a  special  moment  in  the  history  of  this 
Academy.  For  it  was  25  years  ago  that  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  stood 
in  this  spot  and  addressed  the  cadets  of 
West  Point.  And  General  Gorden,  at  the 
time  cadet  Gorden,  was  sitting  where  you 
are  today.  It  was  a  moment  cadet  Gorden 
would  never  forget.  Just  days  from  gradua- 
tion, he  looked  around  this  mess  hall  and 
saw  war-hardened  officers  moved  to  tears 
by  the  power  of  MacArthur's  words: 

"The  long  gray  line  has  never  failed  us." 
He  said,  "Were  you  to  do  so,  a  million 
ghosts  would  rise  from  their  white  crosses, 
thundering  those  magic  words:  Duty,  honor, 
country."  And  then  he  added:  "This  does 
not  mean  that  you're  warmongers.  On  the 
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contrary,  the  soldier  above  all  other  people 
prays  for  peace,  for  he  must  suffer  and  bear 
the  deepest  wounds  and  scars  of  war." 

General  Palmer,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
West  Point,  it  is  because  you,  above  all 
other  people,  pray  for  peace,  but  must  bear 
the  burden  should  that  peace  fail,  that  Fve 
come  here  today.  For  I  want  to  speak  about 
relations  between  the  American  Republic 
and  democracy's  main  competitor,  the 
Soviet  Union — relations  that  are  likely  to 
shape  the  whole  course  of  your  careers  as 
professional  soldiers.  I  want  in  particular  to 
discuss  our  present  efforts  for  arms  reduc- 
tion, efforts  that  may  soon  be  yielding  his- 
toric results. 

But  first,  some  essential  background — 
from  the  beginning,  our  administration  has 
insisted  that  this  country  base  its  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  upon  realism,  not 
illusion.  Now,  this  may  sound  obvious,  but 
when  we  took  office,  the  historical  record 
needed  restatement.  So,  restate  it  we  did. 
We  told  the  truth  about  the  massive  Soviet 
buildup.  We  told  the  truth  about  Afghani- 
stan and  Poland.  We  told  the  truth  about 
economic  growth  and  standards  of  living — 
that  it  is  not  the  democracies  that  have 
backward  economies,  that  it  is  not  the 
Western  World  in  which  life  expectancy  is 
actually  on  the  decline.  We  told  the  truth 
about  the  moral  distinction  between  their 
system  and  ours. 

When  our  administration  took  office,  we 
found  America's  military  forces  in  a  state  of 
disrepair.  Today  the  situation  is  very  differ- 
ent. Pay  and  training  for  our  Armed  Forces 
are  up.  The  Navy  has  been  expanded. 
Weapons  systems  of  all  kinds  have  been 
modernized,  making  full  use  of  the  techno- 
logical revolution.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts, 
you  in  the  Army  will  see  the  fielding  of 
more  than  400  new  systems.  And  we've 
begim  work  upon  a  dramatic,  new  depar- 
ture, both  in  military  strategy  and  technolo- 
gy; our  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  which 
offers  the  hope  of  rendering  ballistic  mis- 
siles obsolete  and  of  ensuring  deterrence  by 
protecting  lives,  not  threatening  them.  In 
brief:  We  have  replaced  weakness  with 
strength. 

To  turn  now  from  background  to  specific 
substance,  the  agenda  of  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  has  focused  upon  four  crit- 


ical areas:  first,  human  rights,  because  free- 
dom is  what  we  stand  for  as  Americans; 
second,  negotiated  settlements  to  regional 
conflicts;  third,  expanded  exchanges  be- 
tween our  peoples;  and  fourth,  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

In  some  areas  of  this  four-part  agenda,  we 
have  seen  progress.  Cultural,  scientific,  and 
other  bilateral  exchanges  have  shown  a  dra- 
matic increase  since  my  1985  meeting  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev  in  Geneva.  In  human  rights, 
too,  we've  seen  some  positive  develop- 
ments. Some  political  prisoners  have  been 
released.  Emigration  figures  are  up  some- 
what. And  of  course,  there's  talk  of  reform 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  of  some  liberalizing 
changes  in  Soviet  laws,  and  of  economic  re- 
forms that  could  give  greater  scope  to  indi- 
vidual initiative. 

We  harbor  no  illusions:  While  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  Soviet  system,  the 
one-party  system  unchecked  by  democratic 
institutions  remains  unchanged.  And  yet  we 
welcome  such  changes  as  have  taken  place, 
and  we  call  upon  them  to  make  still  more. 
It  is  in  regional  conflicts  where  Soviet  per- 
formance has  been  most  disturbing.  Anyone 
searching  for  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
remain  expansionist,  indeed  imperialist, 
need  look  no  farther  than  Nicaragua  or  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Our  policy  in  these  regional  conflicts  is 
straightforward.  We  will  continue  to  engage 
the  Soviets,  seeking  to  find  political  solu- 
tions to  regional  conflicts,  solutions  that 
eliminate  foreign  troops  and  return  the  fate 
of  nations  to  their  own  people.  In  Nicara- 
gua, we  support  the  peace  plan  agreed 
upon  by  the  Central  American  Presidents 
last  August,  insisting  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  full  and  genuine  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  Moreover,  Soviet-bloc  and 
Cuban  forces  must  leave  that  nation;  this  is 
essential  to  protect  our  own  security. 

As  for  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nica- 
ragua, year  upon  year,  for  7  years  now,  they 
have  fought  and  sacrificed  and  endured.  It 
is  the  resistance — the  brave  members  of  the 
resistance,  many  of  them  no  more  than 
teenagers — ^who  have  kept  the  Communist 
Sandinistas  from  consolidating  their  power 
and  forced  them  into  the  current  peace 
plan.  It  is  the  resistance,  in  short,  that  has 
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given  Nicaragua  at  least  a  chance  for  true 
freedom.  And  my  friends,  I  know  you 
agree:  We  must  not  abandon  these  coura- 
geous men  and  women,  these  soldiers.  So, 
let  me  promise:  Nicaragua  will  have  its 
freedom.  And  we  will  help  the  resistance 
carry  on  its  brave  fight  until  freedom  is 
secure. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  final  area  on 
our  agenda  for  U.S.-Soviet  relations:  arms 
reductions.  For  here  our  realism  and  com- 
mitment are  close  to  producing  historic  re- 
sults. It  was  in  1977  that  the  Soviet  Union 
first  deployed  the  SS-20.  The  SS-20  was,  as 
you  know,  a  qualitatively  new  and  unpro- 
voked threat  against  our  friends  and  allies,  a 
triple-warhead  nuclear  missile  capable  of 
striking  anywhere  in  Western  Europe  and 
much  of  Asia  mere  minutes  after  being 
launched.  You  must  remember  that  NATO 
had  no  comparable  weapon  in  its  arsenal 
with  which  to  counter  this  new  force. 

By  1979  the  Soviets  had  deployed  some 
130  INF  missiles,  with  390  warheads.  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  declared  that  "a 
balance  now  exists."  In  March  1982  they 
declared  a  moratorium  on  the  deployment 
of  new  INF  missiles  in  Europe.  But  this  was 
only  a  cover,  and  by  August  of  1982,  the 
number  of  Soviet  INF  missiles  had  climbed 
to  over  300,  with  more  than  900  warheads. 

How  did  the  West  respond?  In  1977 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West  Ger- 
many led  the  call  for  the  deployment  of 
NATO's  own  INF  missiles  to  counter  this 
new  Soviet  threat.  And  in  December  1979 
NATO  made  a  two-track  decision.  First,  the 
United  States  would  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viets, attempting  to  persuade  them  to  with- 
draw the  SS-20's.  And  second,  as  long  as 
the  Soviets  refused  to  do  so,  the  United 
States  would  indeed  deploy  a  limited 
number  of  its  own  INF  missiles — Pershing 
II  and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles — in 
Europe. 

It's  important  to  stress  that  the  aim  of  this 
decision  was  not  in  itself  the  deployment  of 
American  missiles.  That  was  only  to  be  the 
means  to  an  end.  In  the  words  of  Valery 
Giscard  d'Estaing,  President  of  France  at 
the  time  of  the  1979  NATO  decision,  he 
said,  "The  deployment  of  Pershing  IPs  in 
Europe  was  a  tactical  exercise  whose  pre- 
ferred goal  was  to  compel  the  Soviet  Union 


to  eliminate  the  SS-20's." 

Well,  no  doubt  the  Soviets  wanted  to  test 
NATO  resolve.  And  indeed,  the  deploy- 
ment of  our  INF  missiles  had  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  face  of  sharp  political  protests 
and  even  mass  demonstrations.  I  remember 
speaking  in  Bonn  in  1982.  Thousands  of 
demonstrators  chanted  and  marched.  And  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  what  irony,  for  it  was 
to  secure  the  peace  they  sought  and  the 
freedom  they  were  exercising  that  we  were 
deploying  the  missiles  that  they  protested. 

Yet  NATO  held  firm.  And,  yes,  it  was 
when  we  showed  strength  that,  if  need  be, 
we  would  ensure  the  credibility  of  our  de- 
terrent posture  by  meeting  force  with  force 
that  the  Soviets,  after  first  walking  out  of 
the  negotiations,  eventually  returned  and 
began  to  talk  seriously  about  the  possibility 
of  withdrawing  their  own  INF  missiles. 

I'm  pleased  to  say  that  the  agreement 
we're  nearing  is  based  upon  the  proposal 
that  the  United  States,  in  consultation  with 
our  allies,  first  put  forward  in  1981:  the 
zero-option.  The  zero-option  calls  very 
simply  for  the  elimination  of  this  entire 
class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  INF  missiles.  Ac- 
cording to  this  agreement,  the  Soviets  will 
be  required  to  remove  four  times  as  many 
nuclear  warheads  as  will  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  Soviets  will  be  required  to 
destroy  not  only  their  entire  force  of  SS- 
20's  and  SS-4's  but  also  their  shorter  range 
ballistic  missiles,  the  SS-12's  and  SS-23's.  As 
I  said,  all  these  missiles  will  be  eliminated. 

How  will  we  know  that  the  Soviets  have 
actually  destroyed  their  missiles?  As  you 
know,  the  Soviets  have  an  extensive  record 
of  violating  past  arms  control  agreements. 
So,  frankly,  we're  not  going  to  take  their 
word  for  it.  Any  treaty  that  I  agree  to  must 
provide  for  effective  verification,  including 
onsite  inspection  of  facilities  before  and 
during  reductions  and  short-notice  inspec- 
tions afterwards.  All  in  all,  the  verification 
regime  we  have  put  forward  is  the  most 
stringent  in  the  history  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations, and  I  will  not  settle  for  anything 
less. 

At  the  same  time  that  we've  been 
moving  forward  on  INF  missiles,  we've  at- 
tached the  highest  priority  to  achieving 
deep  reductions  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic 
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arms.  Even  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  described 
strategic  weapons  as  the  "root  problem"  in 
arms  control,  and  we  agree.  To  that  end 
we've  expedited  the  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  reaching  accord  on  our  proposal  of 
cutting  strategic  arsenals  in  half.  The  Sovi- 
ets must,  however,  stop  holding  strategic 
offensive  reductions  hostage  to  measures 
that  would  cripple  our  SDI,  particularly 
since  the  Soviets  are  already  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  a  strategic  defense  pro- 
gram of  their  own. 

And  this  brings  me  to  what  happened  last 
week  in  Moscow.  As  Secretary  Shultz  has 
reported,  he  had  lively,  sometimes  heated 
discussions  with  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
nadze and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev. 
Well,  that  was  no  surprise.  The  whole  range 
of  issues  on  our  agenda  was  covered.  There 
was  important  positive  movement  toward 
an  INF  agreement,  and  there  was  progress 
in  other  areas,  as  well,  not  only  in  arms 
reductions.  As  I  announced  earlier  today. 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze  will  come 
to  Washington  Friday  to  meet  with  me  and 
Secretary  Shultz  to  continue  these  discus- 
sions. 

And  let  me  repeat  what  Fve  said  before. 
Sunmiits  can  be  useful  for  leaders  and  for 
nations,  occasions  for  frank  talk  and  a 
bridge  to  better  relations.  It  would  be  good 
for  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  see  this  country  for 
himself.  Fm  ready  to  continue  and  intensify 
our  negotiations,  but  a  summit  is  not  a  pre- 
condition for  progress  on  the  agenda  at 
hand.  When  the  General  Secretary  is  ready 
to  visit  the  United  States,  I  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  welcome  him.  Let  us  re- 
member that  we  Ve  reached  this  point  only 
as  a  solid  alliance,  an  alliance  made  up  of 
NATO,  Congress,  and  the  American  people. 
If  we're  to  continue  to  see  real  results  and 
to  convince  the  Soviets  to  bargain  seriously, 
this  cohesion  must  continue. 

Now,  some  have  argued  that  when  the 
INF  missiles  have  been  removed,  our  com- 
mitment to  Europe  will  have  been  weak- 
ened. Yet  this  is  simply  untrue.  We  main- 
tain our  firm  commitment  to  the  NATO 
strategy  of  flexible  response,  ensuring  that 
the  alliance  is  capable  of  blocking  aggres- 
sion at  any  level.  In  Europe  itself,  we  will 
retain  a  large  force  of  many  types,  includ- 


ing ground-based  systems  and  aircraft  and 
submarines  capable  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons.  And  in  consultation  with  our 
NATO  allies,  we've  agreed  that  further  nu- 
clear reductions  can  take  place  only  in  the 
context  of  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
balance  of  chemical  and  conventional 
forces. 

During  the  years  of  these  negotiations, 
new  realities  have  come  into  play,  new  re- 
alities that  present  new  opportunities.  In 
particular,  in  recent  years  we've  seen  the 
emergence  among  some  of  our  European 
allies  of  a  willingness,  even  an  eagerness,  to 
seek  a  larger,  more  closely  coordinated  role 
for  Western  Europe  in  providing  its  own 
defense.  Well,  we  Americans  welcome  this. 
For  these  four  decades,  NATO  has  in  effect 
represented  an  alliance  between  a  number 
of  partners  and  one  very  senior  partner.  Yet 
today  our  European  allies  have  risen  from 
the  ruins  of  war  to  vitality,  prosperity,  and 
growing  unity  as  a  continent.  And  so,  I 
would  submit  that  now  the  alliance  should 
become  more  and  more  among  equals, 
indeed,  an  alliance  between  continents.  In 
the  words  of  former  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  time  has  come  for  our 
country,  quote,  "to  welcome  a  European 
identity  in  defense,  which  in  the  end  is 
bound  to  spur  Atlantic  cooperation." 

This,  then,  is  the  accounting  that  I've 
come  here  to  give  you.  For,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  West  Point,  I  believe  that  from 
time  to  time  we  who  are  your  civilian  lead- 
ers owe  that — an  accounting — to  you  who 
bear  the  burden  of  our  decisions.  But  I've 
come  not  only  to  inform  you,  I've  come  to 
enlist  your  help. 

If  we  do  reach  an  INF  agreement  with 
the  Soviets,  when  its  provisions  have  been 
fulfilled  and  the  INF  missiles  destroyed,  you 
will  be  assuming  your  posts  as  platoon  lead- 
ers and  troop  commanders.  And  even  then, 
when  I  and  the  members  of  my  administra- 
tion will  already  have  been  some  years  out 
of  office,  your  careers  will  only  be  begin- 
ning. So,  I  ask  you  to  guard  the  future  of 
the  Republic.  Use  the  courage  and  steadi- 
ness that  this  Academy  is  teaching  you  in 
dealing  with  our  adversaries.  Employ  all 
your  skill  as  soldiers  and  good  will  as  Ameri- 
cans in  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
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emerging  relationship  with  our  friends  and 
allies.  And  always,  always  remain  true  to 
the  values  for  which  this  Academy  and  our 
coimtry  stand:  Duty,  honor,  country. 

As  Commander  in  Chief  these  7  years,  I 
have  been  struck  again  and  again  by  the 
professionalism  of  our  military  officers  and 
by  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers  that  I  have 
met  in  the  field.  But  one  who  impressed  me 
most  deeply  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Army  I  never  met.  His  name  was 
Sean  Luketina.  He  was  23  years  old.  He 
didn't  have  the  privilege  of  attending  this 
Academy.  He  was  a  sergeant,  a  soldier  like 
those  you  will  command. 

In  this  month  of  October,  4  years  ago, 
Sean  Luketina  fought  in  the  invasion  of 
Grenada.  He  was  wounded,  badly  wounded. 
He  was  evacuated  to  a  hospital  in  Puerto 
Rico,  where  his  father,  a  retired  Army  offi- 
cer, joined  him.  He  slipped  in  and  out  of  a 
coma.  And  during  a  moment  when  he  was 
conscious,  his  father  asked  him,  "Sean,  was 
it  worth  it?"  "Yes,  Dad,"  he  answered.  And 
then  his  father  asked,  "Son,  would  you  do  it 
again?"  Sergeant  Luketina  looked  into  his 
father's  eyes  and  said  simply,  "Hell  yes. 
Dad:  Duty,  honor,  country." 

Sean  Luketina  died  for  the  cause  that  the 


Army  of  this  Republic  has  always  served, 
from  the  himger  and  bloody  snow  of  Valley 
Forge  to  the  heavy  demands  of  vigilance 
upon  the  borders  of  Germany  and  Korea.  It 
is  the  cause  of  life  as  God  meant  life  to  be 
lived.  It's  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  And 
so,  the  proud  words  sound  again  today  as 
they  did  25  years  ago  and  as  they  will  at 
this  Academy  25  years  hence:  Duty,  honor, 
and  country. 

Permit  me  to  say,  as  well,  that  I  feel 
something  today  of  what  General  MacAr- 
thur  must  have  felt.  Your  youth,  your  opti- 
mism— they  give  me  strength.  And  as  I  look 
out  upon  your  young  faces,  I  feel  as  one 
who  will  depart  the  stage  almost  before 
you've  made  your  first  entrance.  I  feel  in 
my  heart  a  great  confidence  in  the  future  of 
our  country,  for  I  know  that  you  will 
defend  that  future.  And  it's  true:  The  long 
gray  line  has  never  failed  us. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  first  spoke  at  11:59  a.m. 
and  then  at  12:40  p.m.  in  Washington  Hall. 
In  his  remarks  after  lunch,  he  referred  to 
Lt.  Gen.  David  Palmer,  Superintendent  of 
the  Academy.  Following  his  remarks,  the 
President  returned  to  Washington,  DC. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Bill  Amending  the  Federal  Civilian 
Physicians'  Pay  Comparability  Allowance  Program 
October  28,  1987 


I  have  signed  S.  1666,  an  act  that  extends 
and  improves  the  Government's  pay  com- 
parability allowance  program  for  Federal  ci- 
vilian physicians.  This  important  program 
has  helped  Federal  agencies  recruit  and 
retain  badly  needed  physicians  by  bringing 
their  salaries  closer  to  those  available  in  the 
private  sector. 

I  wish  to  set  forth  my  understanding  of  a 
provision  in  section  1  of  this  act  permitting 
certain  physicians  who  were  previously  em- 
ployed by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(VA)  and  the  Public  Health  Service  (PHS) 
and  who  are  now  employed  in  positions 
covered  by  the  physician  comparability  al- 
lowance program  in  5  U.S.C.  section  5948 


to  count  that  previous  service  with  the  VA 
and  the  PHS  in  computing  the  total  length 
of  their  service  as  a  "Government  physi- 
cian" to  determine  the  amount  due  them 
under  the  physician  pay  comparability  al- 
lowance program.  Nothing  in  this  provision 
is  intended  to  bring  physicians  currently 
employed  in  the  VA  or  the  PHS  within  the 
coverage  of  the  pay  comparability  allow- 
ance program  or  to  change  in  any  way  the 
definition  of  the  term  "Government  physi- 
cian" for  purposes  of  that  program.  Further, 
this  provision  does  not  have  the  effect  of 
amending  any  statute  relating  to  the  pay  or 
allowances  of  a  physician  employed  by  the 
VA  or  the  PHS.  Its  sole  purpose  is  computa- 
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tion  of  the  length  of  service  as  a  "Govern- 
ment physician"  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  physicians'  pay  compara- 
bility allowance. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  section  2  of 
the  act,  which  requires  payment  of  special 
allowances  to  certain  nonphysician  psy- 
chologists in  the  Public  Health  Service,  is 
unnecessary  since  the  agency  is  not  experi- 
encing any  recruitment  or  retention  prob- 


lems regarding  such  professionals.  This  pro- 
vision could  also  lead  to  pressure  to  provide 
similar  allowances  to  psychologists  in  other 
agencies,  which  would  be  an  equally  unwar- 
ranted use  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Accord- 
ingly, the  administration  plans  to  seek  its 
early  repeal. 

Note:  S.  1666,  approved  October  26,  was 
assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-140. 


Proclamation  5733- 

1987 

October  28,  1987 


-National  Adult  Immunization  Awareness  Week, 


Ry  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

We  have  good  reason  to  set  aside  a  week 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  adult 
immunization:  The  lives  of  many  adults 
could  be  saved  each  year  by  inoculation 
with  vaccines  readily  available  and  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Vaccination  against  infec- 
tious diseases  saves  lives  and  lowers  health 
care  costs  as  well,  as  the  Surgeon  General 
has  repeatedly  reminded  our  Nation. 

Many  adults  needlessly  become  victims  of 
diseases  that  vaccination  prevents.  Influen- 
za and  pneumonia  kill  more  than  70,000 
adult  Americans  each  year,  in  part  because 
approximately  80  percent  of  people  at  high 
risk  for  influenza-related  complications 
have  not  been  vaccinated.  Estimates  are 
that  more  than  200,000  cases  of  hepatitis  B 
occur  in  the  United  States  every  year,  yet 
70  percent  of  those  who  should  be  protect- 
ed remain  unimmunized.  Between  10  and 
15  percent  of  women  of  childbearing  age — 
more  than  11  million  women — are  unpro- 
tected against  rubella.  As  many  as  seven 
million  adults  born  after  1956  remain  sus- 
ceptible  to   measles,   and   the   majority   of 


Americans  over  60  are  not  protected  from 
tetanus  and  diphtheria. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  adult 
immunization  and  the  benefits  of  public 
awareness,  the  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  168,  has  designated  the  week  be- 
ginning October  25,  1987,  as  "National 
Adult  Immunization  Awareness  Week"  and 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
occasion. 

Now,  Therefore,  1,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 25,  1987,  as  National  Adult  Immuniza- 
tion Awareness  Week.  I  call  upon  all  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two 
hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

\Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:44  a.m.,  October  29,  1987] 
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Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  Senate  Passage  of  a  Catastrophic  Illness  Health 
Insurance  Bill 
October  28,  1987 


The  President  commends  the  Senate  for 
passage  of  a  catastrophic  health  insurance 
bill  with  bipartisan  support.  This  action 
brings  to  fruition  an  effort  the  President  has 
promoted  for  many  years.  He  is  pleased 
that  the  plan  that  has  passed  is  modeled 
after  the  proposal  he  sent  to  Congress  earli- 
er this  year. 

The  Senate-passed  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance plan  for  the  elderly  meets  the 
President's  three  goals: 

— ^The  program  provides  protection  for 
senior  citizens  against  financial  ruin  associ- 
ated with  catastrophic  illness. 


— ^The  program  is  deficit-neutral,  because 
it  is  entirely  funded  by  premiums  paid  by 
beneficiaries  and  will  be  administered 
under  a  separate  trust  fund. 

— ^The  program's  costs  are  contained  and 
the  program's  growth  is  limited  by  safe- 
guards that  will  prevent  premiums  from  be- 
coming a  financial  burden  on  the  elderly. 

The  President  wishes  to  recognize  the 
dedication  and  hard  work  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
helping  shape  the  bipartisan  plan,  which 
answers  his  call  for  catastrophic  insurance 
in  his  1987  State  of  the  Union  Address. 


Executive  Order  12613 — Prohibiting  Imports  from  Iran 
October  29,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  section 
505  of  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (22 
U.S.C.  2349aa-9),  and  section  301  of  Title  3 
of  the  United  States  Code, 

/,  Ronald  Reagan,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  find  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  is  actively  supporting  ter- 
rorism as  an  instrument  of  state  policy.  In 
addition,  Iran  has  conducted  aggressive  and 
unlawful  military  action  against  U.S.-flag 
vessels  and  merchant  vessels  of  other  non- 
belligerent nations  engaged  in  lawful  and 
peaceful  commerce  in  international  waters 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  territorial  waters  of 
non-belligerent  nations  of  that  region.  To 
ensure  that  United  States  imports  of  Iranian 
goods  and  services  will  not  contribute  finan- 
cial support  to  terrorism  or  to  further  ag- 
gressive actions  against  non-belligerent 
shipping,  I  hereby  order  that: 

Section  I.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Order, 
no  goods  or  services  of  Iranian  origin  may 


be  imported  into  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing its  territories  and  possessions,  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Order. 

Sec.  2.  The  prohibition  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 1  shall  not  apply  to: 

(a)  Iranian-origin  publications  and  materi- 
als imported  for  news  publications  or  news 
broadcast  dissemination; 

(b)  petroleum  products  refined  from  Ira- 
nian crude  oil  in  a  third  country; 

(c)  articles  imported  directly  from  Iran 
into  the  United  States  that  were  exported 
from  Iran  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Order. 

Sec.  3.  This  Order  shall  take  effect  at 
12:01  p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  1987,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Order. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  take  such  actions,  in- 
cluding the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Order.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  redelegate  any  of  these  func- 
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tions  to  other  officers  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  All  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  are  directed  to 
take  all  appropriate  measures  within  their 
authority  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Order,  including  the  suspension  or  termina- 
tion of  licenses  or  other  authorizations  in 
effect  as  of  the  date  of  this  Order. 

Sec.  5.  The  measures  taken  pursuant  to 
this  Order  are  in  response  to  the  actions  of 
the  Government  of  Iran  referred  to  above, 
occurring  after  the  conclusion  of  the  1981 


Algiers  Accords,  and  are  intended  solely  as 
a  response  to  those  actions. 

This  Order  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  and  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
October  29,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 12:16  p.m.,  October  29,  1987] 


Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  Budget  Deferrals 
October  29,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report  six 
deferrals  of  budget  authority  totaling 
$96,285,288. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the  De- 
partments of  Energy,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Justice. 
The  details  of  these  deferrals  are  con- 


tained in  the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
October  29,  1987. 

Note:  The  attachment  detailing  the  defer- 
rals was  printed  in  the  ^'Federal  Register" 
of  November  4. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  the  Prohibition  of  Imports 
From  Iran 
October  29,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  505  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985  (22  U.S.C.  2349aa-9),  I 
hereby  report  to  the  Congress  that  I  have 
exercised  my  constitutional  and  statutory 
authority  to  prohibit  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  all  goods  and  services 
of  Iranian  origin. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Executive 
Order  that  I  have  issued  exercising  this  au- 
thority. I  have  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  power,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Order. 

I  have  authorized  these  steps  in  response 
to  the  actions  and  policies  of  the  Govern- 


ment of  Iran  in  support  of  terrorism  and  in 
the  conduct  of  aggressive  and  unlawful  mili- 
tary action  against  U.S.-flag  vessels  and  mer- 
chant vessels  of  other  non-belligerent  na- 
tions engaged  in  lawful  and  peaceful  com- 
merce in  international  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  territorial  waters  of  non-belliger- 
ent nations  of  that  region.  These  Iranian 
actions  and  policies  have  been  supported  in 
part  by  revenue  earned  from  the  sale  of 
products  imported  into  the  United  States. 
The  measures  taken  pursuant  to  this  Order 
are  in  response  to  such  hostile  Iranian  ac- 
tions occurring  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
1981  Algiers  Accords,  and  are  intended 
solely  as  a  response  to  such  action. 

Since  Iran  was  officially  designated  under 
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U.S.  law  in  1984  as  a  country  that  has  re- 
peatedly supported  acts  of  international  ter- 
rorism, the  United  States  has  taken  a 
number  of  limited  economic  measures  in 
response  to  hostile  Iranian  actions.  These 
measures  have  included  export  controls  on 
items  that  would  contribute  to  Iran's  mili- 
tary potential  and  its  ability  to  support 
international  terrorism. 

Iran,  however,  not  only  has  continued  but 
has  escalated  its  aggressive  acts  against  the 
United  States.  Iranian  actions  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  have  not  only  directly  threatened  U.S.- 
flag  merchant  vessels  and  U.S.  forces  but 
those  of  our  allies  and  other  friendly  states 
as  well.  These  policies  of  the  Government 
of  Iran  have  necessitated  the  further  eco- 


nomic measures  I  have  announced  today. 
The  United  States  calls  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  to  cease  its  support  of  terror- 
ism and  acts  of  aggression  directed  at  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  both  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  elsewhere.  The  United 
States  calls  upon  other  nations  to  join  us  by 
taking  similar  measures.  We  must  demon- 
strate by  firm  political,  economic,  and  other 
steps  that  the  international  community  con- 
siders the  actions  and  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  unlawful  and  intolerable. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
October  29,  1987. 


Remarks  Congratulating  the  World  Series  Champion  Minnesota 

Twins 

October  29,  1987 


The  President.  Well,  I  thank  you  all,  and 
Fd  like  to  welcome  the  winners  of  the  84th 
World  Series,  the  Minnesota  Twins;  their 
owner,  Carl  Pohlad;  and  the  umpires  and 
officials  of  major  league  baseball  to  the 
White  House  and  Washington,  the  Twins' 
original  home.  And  by  the  way,  if  you'd  like 
to  move  back  here,  keep  in  mind,  there's 
no  astroturf  here.  [Laughter}  The  Rose 
Garden  has  real  grass.  [Laughter]  And  I 
know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  town 
who  want  a  major  league  baseball  team 
again.  So,  if  you  guys  ever  get  tired  of  play- 
ing in  front  of  all  those  screaming,  adoring 
fans,  you're  welcome  back.  [Laughter]  Well, 
actually,  I  could  use  a  couple  of  you  guys  in 
the  Congress  hitting  some  grand  slams  for 
me  up  there,  and  maybe  some  of  you  um- 
pires calling  the  shots. 

But  seriously,  I'd  like  to  congratulate  your 
manager,  Tom  Kelly,  the  youngest  nonplay- 
ing  manager  to  take  his  team  to  a  World 
Series  since  1905,  and  Frank  Viola,  the 
series  most  valuable  player,  and  Garry 
Gaetti,  the  league  championship  series  most 
valuable  player.  And,  Frank  and  Garry,  you 
two  really  did  an  outstanding  job,  as  did  all 
the  Twins. 


You  know,  right  up  there  until  the  end, 
there  were  a  few  skeptics  saying  the  Twins 
didn't  stand  a  chance.  Well,  you  guys 
proved  them  wrong,  winning  all  four  home 
games,  which  is  the  way  it  should  have 
been,  what  with  your  home-win  percentage 
of  691,  the  best  of  any  team  during  the  past 
season.  That's  one  heck  of  a  finish,  consider- 
ing the  Twins  were  150  to  1  long  shots  at 
the  start  of  the  season.  But  with  Frank's 
pitching,  Garry's  fielding,  and  the  hitting  of 
Kirby  Puckett  and  Dan  Gladden  and  Tom 
Brunansky  and  Kent  Hrbek,  your  team  was 
a  shoo-in.  As  Kirby  said  after  the  final  victo- 
ry, you're  "number  one  in  the  whole 
world." 

The  Minnesota  Twins  franchise  has  come 
a  long  way  in  the  past  86  years.  It  started 
out  as  the  Washington  Senators,  won  the 
'24  World  Series,  lost  in  the  '25  and  '33 
series,  moved  to  Minnesota  in  '61  and  lost 
the  '65  series,  and  finally,  ending  up  with  a 
thrilling  seventh  game  victory  in  front  of 
55,376  decibel-shattering  fans.  [Laughter] 
You  know,  one  sportscaster  announcing 
those  games  proclaimed:  "Forget  the  deci- 
bel meter;  how  about  the  Richter  scale." 
[Laughter]    Or   as   second   baseman   Steve 
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Lombardozzi  said:  "I  wish  all  the  fans  that 
were  out  there  tonight  could  stand  in  my 
shoes  and  feel  the  exhilarating  feeling.  It  is 
beyond  description."  Well,  Steve,  I'm  not 
sure  those  fans  didn't  feel  a  bit  of  the  ex- 
hilaration. I  know  they  felt  the  thunder. 

And  you  know  all  this  talk  about  baseball, 
I  got  to  get  in  the  game  somehow  myself 
here  with  a  story.  I  set  a  record  in  baseball, 
in  major  league  baseball.  I  wasn't  playing,  I 
was  a  sports  announcer.  I  was  doing  a  tele- 
graphic report  game  of  the  Cubs  and  the 
Cards.  Billy  Jurges  at  the  plate,  ninth 
inning,  the  game  tied  up.  I  saw  my  operator 
on  the  other  side  of  the  window  with  the 
headphones  on,  listening  to  the  dot  and 
dash  from  the  field,  and  start  typing  mean- 
ing that  there  was  something — the  ball  was 
on  the  way  to  the  plate,  and  so  I  didn't 
wait.  Dizzy  Dean  was  on  the  mound.  And  I 
said,  "All  right.  Dean  has  got  his  sign.  He's 
out  of  the  windup.  Here  comes  the  pitch." 

And  he  was  shaking  his  head  no.  And  I 
took  it,  and  it  said  the  wire  has  gone  dead. 
[Laughter]  I  had  a  ball  on  the  way  to  the 
plate,  so  I  had  Jurges  foul  it  off.  [Laughter] 
And  then  I  thought,  you  know,  in  those 
days  a  dozen  of  us  were  broadcasting  the 
same  baseball  game.  It  wasn't  one  outfit. 
And  I  didn't  want  to,  at  that  point  of  the 
game,  lose  my  audience. 

So,  I  decided  I'd  have  Jurges  foul  another 
one  off,  which  he  did.  [Laughter]  And  my 
operator  still  just  sitting  there.  Then  I  had 
him  foul  one  that  just  missed  being  a  home- 
run  by  a  foot.  [Laughter]  Then  I  had  him 
foul  one  down  back  of  third,  and  I  de- 
scribed the  two  kids  that  got  in  a  fight  over 
the  ball.  [Laughter] 

Well,  this  went  on  until  I  knew  now  I 
couldn't  back  out;  I'd  had  him  at  the  plate 
so  long.  And  all  of  a  sudden.  Curly  started 
typing.  And  I  started  another  ball  to  the 
plate,  and  I  could  hardly  talk  for  giggling. 
Jurges  popped  out  on  the  first  ball  pitched. 
[Laughter]  But  in  the  meantime,  I  had  set  a 
baseball  record  for  successive  fouls  and 
length  of  time  at  the  bat  for  one  player. 
[Laughter] 

Well,  you  know,  this  is  the  true  essence  of 
sportsmanship — what  has  taken  place  here. 
A  World  Series  saw  two  teams  competing 
right  down  to  the  ninth  inning  of  the  sev- 
enth game.  And  it's  reflected,  I  think,  in  St. 


Louis  manager  Whitey  Herzog's  statement: 
"We  got  to  the  seventh  game  of  the  World 
Series.  If  I  could  do  that  for  the  next  10 
years,  I'd  be  satisfied." 

Well,  the  Cards  just  might  do  that,  con- 
sidering they're  the  only  team  to  play  in 
the  World  Series  three  times  in  this  decade. 
And  to  reach  this  playoff,  the  Cardinals  had 
to  overcome  the  immense  talent  of  three 
great  teams:  the  Mets,  the  Expos,  and  the 
Giants.  I'd  like  to  think  the  Cardinals  were 
winners  in  their  own  way.  They  made  no 
excuses,  and  they  accepted  their  defeat 
with  class. 

So,  to  all  you  champions  here  and  those 
homer  hanky-waving  Minnesotans  back 
home  as  well  as  here,  again  congratulations. 
And  Steve  Lombardozzi  no  longer  needs  to 
worry  about  hearing  the  term  "Twinkle" 
anymore.  [Laughter]  The  Minnesota  Twins 
are  the  world  champs.  So,  good  luck, 
champs,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Mr.  Pohlad.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. On  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  Twins, 
Minnesota,  and  the  entire  upper  Midwest 
area,  we  thank  you  for  this  honor,  Mr. 
President. 

I'd  like  to  take  a  moment  of  silence  just 
to  extend  our  deep  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Reagan  and  the  unfortunate  death  of  her 
mother.  So,  if  you'll  just  be  quiet  and  bow 
your  heads  for  a  second.  I  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  will  extend  our  best  to  Mrs. 
Reagan. 

The  President.  I  will. 

Mr.  Pohlad.  You  know,  there  used  to  be 
an  old  saying  around  Washington:  Washing- 
ton is  noted  for  being  "first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  you  could  always  depend  on  the 
Senators  to  finish  last."  [Laughter]  I'm 
proud  of  our  team,  Mr.  President.  They  op- 
erate— or,  work  together  as  a  family.  Never 
have  I  heard  the  expression  "I."  You  under- 
stand how  important  it  is  to  work  as  a  team. 
And  everything  I've  heard  this  year  has 
been  "we,  we,  we,"  and  I  think  it's  a  great 
tribute  to  you  players  out  there.  And  I'm 
looking  forward  to  being  back  here,  person- 
ally, next  year  at  this  same  time,  if  you'll  be 
good  enough  to  invite  me.  [Laughter] 

Now,  I  can  remember  Mr.  Reagan  when 
he  used  to — Mr.  President,  I  should  say,  an- 
nounce at  WHO  in  Des  Moines. 
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The  President.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pohlad.  I  was  brought  up  in  Valley 
Junction.  You Ve  probably  never  heard  of 
that. 

The  President.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Pohlad.  Now  known  as  West  Des 
Moines.  They've  changed  the  name,  and 
they're  trying  to  get  the  name  now 
changed  back  to  Valley  Junction.  So,  that's 
because  I  guess  I  was  there  or  something. 
[Laughter]  Well,  anyway,  thank  you  again, 
Mr.  President,  for  inviting  us,  and  as  I  say, 
we'll  look  forward  to  next  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  On  behalf  of  the  ball  club,  I 
get  to  do  the  honors.  But  one  thing  I  want 
to  bring  up  here:  After  looking  at  these 
umpires  for  7  days,  it's  nice  to  see  their 
wives  with  them  here  today.  [Laughter] 
What  an  awful  sight  for  7  days.  God!  Fright- 
ening! [Laughter]  You  think  talking  to  the 
media  is  bad — ^you  talk  to  these  fellows  for  7 
days.  [Laughter]  Okay. 

On  behalf  of  the  ball  club,  Mr.  President, 
we've  brought  along  a  few  tokens  of  our 
appreciation  of  you  having  us  here.  We've 
got  a  couple  of  Ken  Hrbek  model  bats — ^but 
we've  got  everybody's  name  on  there.  And 
one's  for  you  and  Mrs.  Reagan.  Also  we 


have  a  shirt  that  Frankie  is  going  to  model 
here.  And  also,  from  the  wives,  the  wives 
brought  a  whistle  along  for  Mrs.  Reagan. 
Okay.  If  you  need  that  to  referee  any  of 
your  talks  coming  up,  just  whip  that  baby 
out.  [Laughter] 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Do  you  want  me  to  hold  them 
for  you? 

The  President.  No,  thank  you  very  much. 
I'm  very  proud  to  have  these  things.  And 
before  I  blow  the  whistle,  I  do  want  to 
thank  you  for  also  that  moment  for  Nancy. 
And  I  couldn't  help  but  think  how  appro- 
priate. Nancy's  mother  was  a  wonderful 
woman.  And  she  always  insisted  that 
Nancy's  July  6th  birthday  was  supposed  to 
be  July  4th.  But  there  was  a  double-header 
that  day — [laughter] — and  she  postponed  it. 
[Laughter]  She  was  in  New  York  and  a 
Yankee  fan  at  the  time.  [Laughter]  But  I'm 
very  proud  to  have  these  and  proud  of  all  of 
you.  And  now  here  we  go! 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  IL-SO  a.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  Fol- 
lowing his  remarks,  he  blew  the  whistle 
given  to  him  by  Tom  Kelly. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Members  of  the  Small 
Business  Community 
October  29,  1987 


Thank  you  very  much,  and  welcome  to 
the  Old  Executive  Office  Building.  It's  won- 
derful to  have  you  all  here  today  and  to 
have  this  chance  to  celebrate  America's 
small  businesses.  I'm  happy  to  hear  from 
Jim  Abdnor  that  the  state  of  small  business 
in  this  economy  is  strong  and  growing.  I 
was  asked  some  time  ago  what  the  differ- 
ence is  between  a  small  business  and  a  large 
business,  and  I  said  a  large  business  is  what 
a  small  one  would  be  if  the  Government 
would  get  out  of  the  way.  [Laughter] 

But  in  a  sense,  that's  what  the  last  7  years 
have  been  all  about:  getting  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  way.  When  we  first  came 
to  town,  there  was  a  lot  of  getting  out  of 
the  way  that  needed  to  be  done.  If  you 


were  a  small  businessman  or  entrepreneur 
in  those  days,  the  outlook  was  not  bright. 
Nearly  everywhere  you  turned  the  Govern- 
ment had  set  up  a  roadblock  in  your  path. 

Double-digit  inflation  was  eroding  your 
savings  and  the  savings  of  everyone  who 
might  be  a  potential  investor  in  your  busi- 
ness. That  same  inflation  was  driving  inter- 
est rates  sky  high.  It  got  to  the  point  that  to 
borrow  money  you  had  to  be  so  rich  you 
didn't  need  it.  And  then  there  were  the 
taxes:  70  percent  top  rate  on  individuals 
and  46  percent  on  corporations.  And  brack- 
et creep  meant  that  you  got  a  tax  hike 
every  year,  even  if  you  were  just  holding 
even. 

Added  to  all  these  problems  were  the  vol- 
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umes  of  governmental  regulations.  It 
seemed  that  those  in  government  thought 
they  could  run  businesses  better  than  busi- 
nessmen. You  know,  it's  said  that  the  10 
most  frightening  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are:  "Hello,  Fm  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I'm  here  to  help."  [Laughter] 
Well,  any  more  of  that  kind  of  government 
help  and  our  economy  would  have  gone 
right  down  the  tubes.  With  taxes  on  top  of 
inflation,  and  interest  rates  on  top  of  regula- 
tions, economic  activity  was  just  drying  up. 

Well,  we  turned  that  around  with  tax 
cuts,  deregulation,  and  declining  inflation. 
And  the  result  is  an  economic  expansion  59 
months  long — the  longest  peacetime  expan- 
sion on  record.  And  since  it  began,  our 
gross  national  product  has  risen  more  than 
20  percent.  The  story  of  these  59  months  is 
one  of  consistent  growth  with  low  inflation; 
of  dramatic  rises  in  real  household  income; 
of  surging  productivity  in  manufacturing, 
well  above  the  postwar  average.  But  per- 
haps the  single  most  impressive  gain  has 
been  the  employment. 

We've  been  creating  jobs  at  an  average 
rate  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  a 
month,  for  a  total  of  nearly  14  million  new 
jobs.  This  summer  the  employment-popula- 
tion ratio — that's  the  measure  of  the  per- 
centage of  all  Americans  16  years  and  older 
who  are  working — ^was  at  the  highest  level 
in  U.S.  history.  And  we're  not  just  creating 
more  jobs:  We're  creating  better  jobs.  Ac- 
cording to  Labor  Department  data,  nearly 
two- thirds  of  the  new  jobs  have  been  in  the 
higher  paying  occupations,  with  only  12 
percent  in  lower  paying,  low-skill  occupa- 
tions; and  over  90  percent  of  these  new  jobs 
are  full-time.  In  short,  we're  talking  about 
creating — or  continuing  job  creation  with 
jobs  that  are  better  paying,  more  challeng- 
ing, safer,  and  more  rewarding. 

Well,  we  know  where  most  of  the  new 
jobs  came  from,  too — ^not  the  big  corpora- 
tions, not  the  Fortune  500.  It  is  small  busi- 
nesses that  have  accounted  for  about  70 
percent  of  all  the  new  jobs — that's  right,  70 
percent.  Small  businessmen  and  entrepre- 
neurs don't  just  create  jobs:  They're  helping 
shape  America's  future.  On  a  per-employee 
basis,  small  firms  contributed  over  twice  as 
many  first-of-type  innovations. 

That's  why  one  of  the  best  economic  indi- 


cators we  have  is  the  rapid  growth  of  small 
business  incorporations,  which  have  been 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  about  5  percent  a 
year  for  4  straight  years  now.  That's  not 
simply  a  measure  of  economic  health — ^it's  a 
measure  of  how  much  opportunity  there  is 
in  the  American  economy.  It's  not  just  a 
measure  of  business  activity:  It's  a  measure 
of  the  American  spirit  of  enterprise — ^rest- 
less, large,  and  growing.  It  won't  be  satis- 
fied till  it  captures  the  future. 

Recently,  there  have  been  some  signs  of 
economic  concern.  The  fact  is  the  stock 
market,  even  after  these  last  weeks  of  ad- 
justment, is  still  much  more  than  double 
what  it  was  in  August  of  1982.  We're  con- 
cerned, of  course,  and  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiating  with  Congress  to  do 
something  about  that  persistent  black  cloud 
on  the  economic  horizon:  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

Now,  before  I  took  this  job,  I  was  a  labor 
negotiator  for  many  years,  negotiating  on 
the  side  of  labor.  And  if  there's  one  thing 
about  negotiating,  it's  that  you  don't  tip 
your  hand.  I  will  promise  you  this  much, 
however:  There  will  not  be  an  agreement 
that  could  threaten  our  economic  recovery. 
Our  goal  is  to  work  together  on  a  course 
that  will  signal  growth  and  opportunity  for 
the  future.  And  as  I  said  at  the  Department 
of  Labor  last  week,  I've  promised  to  veto 
any  protectionist  trade  bill  that  comes 
across  my  desk,  and  that  promise  stands. 
[Applause] 

Well,  thank  you  very  much.  We've  got 
some  tough  fights  ahead  of  us  on  these 
issues  and  others,  such  as  the  threat  of  gov- 
ernment-mandated costs  on  business  and 
opposition  to  fundamental  tort  and  product 
liability  reform.  But  with  your  help  and 
support,  we'll  keep  America's  economy  on 
the  high  road  of  growth  and  opportunity. 
And  working  together,  I  know  we  will  suc- 
ceed. I  thank  you  all  very  much,  and  God 
bless  all  of  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:03  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  James  Abdnor,  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report  on  the 
State  of  Small  Business 
October  29,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
my  sixth  annual  report  on  the  state  of  small 
business.  This  report  confirms  that  the  small 
business  economy  was  healthier  at  the  end 
of  1986  than  at  the  start  of  the  year,  reflect- 
ing growth  in  both  new  firms  and  new  em- 
ployment. Our  Nation's  small  businesses 
fare  best  with  stable  prices,  low  interest 
rates,  and  steady  growth,  all  of  which  were 
present  in  1986. 

A  healthy  small  business  sector  is  more 
than  a  reflection  of  the  national  well-being; 
it  is  an  active  force  for  change.  America's 
entrepreneurs  are  continually  experiment- 
ing with  new  products,  new  technologies, 
and  new  channels  of  distribution.  Half  of  all 
major  innovations  in  the  past  30  years  were 
generated  in  small  companies. 

The  result  of  all  this  innovative  activity  is 
new  companies  and  more  employment  for 
our  workers.  The  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial concerns  of  our  Nation  were  built 
by  innovators  like  Henry  Ford  and  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell,  whose  small  businesses 
grew  to  help  shape  a  new  economy.  Today, 
many  of  America's  great  corporations  rely 
on  small  firms  as  suppliers,  manufacturers, 
distributors,  and  customers. 

A  broader  spectrum  of  Americans  than 
ever  before  is  starting  businesses.  In  the 
past  10  years,  the  number  of  businesses 
owned  by  women  has  increased  three  times 
as  fast  as  businesses  owned  by  men.  Minori- 
ty-owned businesses  have  also  increased; 
American  minorities  are  more  likely  than 
ever  before  to  be  business  owners  in  1987. 

It  is  critical  to  listen  to  the  people  whose 
small  enterprises  comprise  such  a  vital  part 
of  our  economy.  Consequently,  in  May 
1984,  I  signed  into  law  a  bill  providing  for 
the  1986  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business.  This  Conference,  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  1986,  brought  together  1,800 
small  business  delegates  from  the  50  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  delegates  debated  and  voted  on  a 
myriad  of  small  business  issues. 


In  the  end,  they  made  60  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Federal  government,  ranging 
firom  reducing  the  deficit,  to  easing  the  ter- 
ribly expensive  burden  of  liability  insur- 
ance, to  continuing  our  efforts  to  enlist 
small  firms  in  important  national  research 
efl^orts.  This  last  recommendation — to  reau- 
thorize the  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act — ^has  been  signed  into  law,  as 
have  several  other  bills  addressing  the  dele- 
gates' concerns.  I  can  assure  the  small  busi- 
ness delegates  that  their  message  will  con- 
tinue to  be  heard  during  the  100th  Con- 
gress. 

What  benefits  the  economy  also  benefits 
small  business.  On  October  22,  1986,  I 
signed  into  law  the  most  comprehensive  tax 
reform  legislation  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1954.  Culmi- 
nating 2  years  of  bipartisan  efl^ort,  this  law 
cuts  tax  rates  significantly  for  corporations 
and  individuals  alike,  and  limits  or  elimi- 
nates many  special  tax  advantages.  The  law 
is  designed  to  help  remove  tax  consider- 
ations from  business  decisions,  which  are 
best  made  in  a  free,  competitive  market- 
place. 

For  the  future,  I  have  a  very  simple  goal, 
which  I  believe  all  Americans  share.  Call  it 
competitiveness  or  a  quest  for  excellence. 
The  quest  for  excellence  that  I  envision  is 
not  just  a  legislative  package,  although  leg- 
islation will  play  a  part.  It  is  not  just  an- 
other government  program,  although  gov- 
ernment will  have  a  role.  Rather,  it  is  a 
great  national  undertaking  that  challenges 
all  Americans. 

To  help  achieve  this  goal,  I  have  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  a  major  competitive- 
ness proposal  to  assure  that  the  Federal 
government  does  everything  possible  to 
make  our  businesses  and  workers  preemi- 
nent in  the  21st  century.  Enactment  of  my 
proposal  will  allow  American  workers  and 
businesses  to  meet  world  competition  head- 
on.  This  six-part  program  is  aimed  at  in- 
creasing investment  in  human  and  intellec- 
tual capital,  promoting  the  development  of 
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science  and  technology,  protecting  intellec- 
tual property,  enacting  essential  legal  and 
regulatory  reforms,  meeting  the  challenges 
of  international  markets,  and  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Promoting  flexible  job  skills  and  more 
challenging  work  for  a  better  work  force 
are  important  to  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industry.  This  new  program  will 
help  workers  displaced  by  adverse  econom- 
ic conditions,  technological  changes,  or  in- 
creased imports.  Small  firms — ^major  em- 
ployers of  first- time  job  holders,  recently 
unemployed  workers,  and  workers  in  need 
of  training — ^will  play  a  very  important  part 
in  this  program. 

This  Administration  is  interested  in  ex- 
ploring with  the  Congress  and  industry  rep- 
resentatives measures  that  will  provide 
more  incentives  for  American  business  to 
advance  in  research  and  technological  de- 
velopment. To  help  transfer  technology 
from  Federal  laboratories  to  the  market- 
place, I  have  signed  Executive  Order  No. 
12591  creating  incentives  for  the  develop- 
ment and  transfer  of  federally  supported 
innovation.  To  protect  business  confidential- 
ity, I  am  also  proposing  to  broaden  legisla- 
tively the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  defi- 
nitions of  trade  secrets  and  confidential 
commercial  information.  In  addition,  I  have 
signed  an  Executive  Order  giving  business- 
es an  opportunity  to  object  to  the  govern- 
ment's release  of  commercial  information  if 
disclosure  would  harm  commercial  competi- 
tive interests. 

To  maintain  the  incentives  for  continued 
innovation  and  the  protection  of  intellectual 
property  envisioned  by  the  signers  of  our 
Constitution,  I  have  proposed  legislation  to 
the  Congress  that  would:  protect  processes 
for  manufacturing  products,  restore  the 
time  lost  by  inventors  due  to  government- 
mandated  testing  of  products,  and  reduce 
the  incentives  for  unnecessary  litigation. 

Regulations  and  excessive  paperwork 
place  small  businesses  at  a  disadvantage  in 
an  increasingly  competitive  world  market- 
place. Over  the  past  decade,  small  firms 
have  benefited  from  the  more  competitive 
milieu  in  the  deregulated  financial  and 
transportation  industries.  The  Administra- 
tion  supports   continued  deregulation  and 


other  reforms  to  eliminate  regulatory  obsta- 
cles to  open  competition.  I  have  also  pro- 
posed statutory  reforms  to  curtail  the  costly 
product  liability  spiral  and  to  amend  our 
antitrust  laws  to  reflect  the  dynamics  of 
world  trade. 

U.S.  trade  laws  have  been  efl^ective  in- 
struments for  opening  foreign  markets  and 
defending  American  industries  against 
unfair  practices  by  our  competitors.  I  have 
proposed  improving  those  laws  that  en- 
hance our  ability  to  meet  the  challenges 
from  abroad  without  enacting  protectionist 
barriers  at  home.  Our  proposals  will  empha- 
size opening  markets  through  multilateral 
negotiations,  encouraging  adjustment  while 
providing  relief  to  industries  injured  by 
import  competition,  and  tightening  our 
laws  to  deal  more  effectively  with  unfair 
competition. 

Finally,  improving  our  national  competi- 
tiveness means  eliminating  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  Controlling  Federal  spend- 
ing remains  an  essential  goal.  I  have  pro- 
posed a  budget  that  achieves  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  target  by  reducing  spend- 
ing, not  by  raising  taxes. 

The  quest  for  America's  business  is  to 
make  products  more  efficiently,  to  embrace 
new  ideas,  and  to  develop  better  methods 
of  management  and  new  technologies.  In 
that  quest,  this  Administration  will  continue 
to  listen  to  the  concerns  of  small  business 
owners  and  to  press  for  legislation  that  will 
enhance  small  business'  ability  to  compete. 
In  the  final  analysis,  though,  it  is  the  indi- 
vidual decisions  and  innovative  efforts  of 
our  Nation's  business  owners  and  workers 
that  will  forge  a  new  American  competi- 
tiveness. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
October  29,  1987. 


Note:  The  report  was  entitled  "The  State  of 
Small  Business:  A  Report  of  the  President — 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress,  1987,  Together 
With  the  Annual  Report  on  Small  Business 
and  Competition  of  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration"  (Government  Printing 
Office,  345  pages). 
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Remarks  Announcing  the  Nomination  of  Douglas  H.  Ginsburg  To 
Be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
October  29,  1987 


The  President  I  am  announcing  today 
that,  in  accordance  with  my  duty  under  the 
Constitution,  I  intend  to  nominate  and  ask 
the  Senate  to  confirm  Judge  Douglas  Gins- 
burg of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  for  the 
position  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Judge  Ginsburg  is  a  highly  regarded 
member  of  the  legal  profession.  His  career 
as  a  Federal  judge,  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  as  a  senior 
official  at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  as  a  distinguished  professor  at  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  as  a  former  law  clerk 
to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall makes  him  eminently  qualified  to  sit 
on  our  highest  court.  Just  as  importantly, 
Judge  Ginsburg  is  highly  respected  by  his 
peers  across  the  political  spectrum.  When  I 
nominated  him  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
last  year,  he  was  unanimously  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  and  won  lavish  praise  not  just 
from  conservatives  but  from  liberals,  as 
well. 

Judge  Ginsburg  is,  as  I  am,  as  every  jus- 
tice I've  nominated  has  been,  a  believer  in 
judicial  restraint;  that  is,  that  the  proper 
role  of  the  courts  is  to  interpret  the  law,  not 
make  it.  In  our  democracy,  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives make  laws,  and  unelected 
judges  interpret  the  laws.  And  that's  the 
foundation  of  our  system  of  government. 
Above  all,  judges  must  be  guided  by  our 
most  fundamental  law:  the  Constitution. 
Every  judge  that  I  appoint  must  understand 
that  he  or  she  serves  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  above  it,  and  Judge  Ginsburg  is 
such  a  judge. 

Throughout  his  professional  career.  Judge 
Ginsburg  has  shown  that  he  also  believes,  as 
I  do,  that  the  courts  must  administer  fair 
and  firm  justice,  while  remembering  not 
just  the  rights  of  criminals  but,  equally  im- 
portant, the  rights  of  the  victims  of  crime 
and  the  rights  of  society.  Too  often,  judges 
have  reinterpreted  the  Constitution  and 
have   made   law   enforcement   a   game   in 


which  clever  lawyers  can  try  to  find  ways  to 
trip  up  the  police  on  the  rules.  This  is  not 
what  our  Founding  Fathers  intended  when 
they  framed  our  Constitution  200  years  ago. 
They  knew  that  among  the  most  vital  duties 
of  government  was  to  "ensure  domestic 
tranquility."  They  drafted  a  Constitution 
and  gave  us  a  system  that  was  true  to  that 
duty,  while  protecting  the  rights  of  all 
Americans.  I  believe  that  Judge  Ginsburg 
will  take  a  tough,  clear-eyed  view  of  this 
essential  purpose  of  the  Constitution,  while 
remaining  sensitive  to  the  safety  of  our  citi- 
zens and  to  the  problems  facing  law  en- 
forcement professionals. 

Much  has  been  said  about  my  agenda  for 
the  courts.  I  want  courts  that  protect  the 
rights  of  all  citizens.  No  one  has  rights 
when  criminals  are  allowed  to  prey  on  soci- 
ety. Judge  Ginsburg  understands  that,  and 
that's  why  I  am  nominating  him.  That's  why 
I  have  selected  each  of  the  people  I  have 
put  forward  for  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
taking  up  this  nomination,  I  hope  we  can  all 
resolve  not  to  permit  a  repetition  of  the 
campaign  of  pressure  politics  that  has  so 
recently  chilled  the  judicial  selection  proc- 
ess. It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  show  that  it 
will  join  with  me  in  defending  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  American  system 
of  justice. 

And  a  good  way  to  begin  would  be  by 
holding  hearings  promptly.  When  Justice 
Powell  announced  his  retirement  4  months 
ago,  he  made  it  plain  that  he  believed  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  parties  with  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  unfair  to 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Court,  to  be 
left  without  nine  full-time  Justices.  He  gra- 
ciously stepped  down  from  the  Court  to 
enable  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
select  his  replacement  before  this  October 
term  began.  But  as  a  result  of  the  longest 
delay  in  starting  hearings  to  fill  a  vacant 
seat  on  the  Court  since  the  custom  of 
taking  testimony  from  Supreme  Court 
nominees  first  began  in  1939,  the  Nation's 
highest  court  is  still  operating  at  less  than 
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full  strength  over  4  months  later. 

The  long  delay  in  scheduling  hearings  for 
Judge  Bork  had  other  results,  as  well.  Since 
June  1987,  when  Justice  Powell  resigned, 
the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  grown 
even  more  burdensome.  All  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  literally  hundreds  of 
cases  that  the  remaining  eight  Justices  re- 
viewed for  hearing  were  criminal  cases. 
Throughout  this  time,  the  empty  seat  on 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  a  casualty  in 
the  fight  for  victims*  rights  and  the  war 
against  crime. 

During  the  last  25  years,  the  average 
time  between  nomination  and  the  start  of 
hearings  has  been  less  than  18  days.  In  fact, 
in  the  entire  200-year  history  of  our  coun- 
try, since  the  nomination  of  John  Jay,  the 
average  start-to-finish  time  from  a  Presi- 
dent's appointment  to  confirmation  or 
other  action  by  the  Senate  has  been  only  24 
days.  One  Senator  has  boasted  that  the 
reason  for  the  70-day  delay  in  beginning 
Judge  Robert  Bork's  hearings  was  to  allow 
time  to  gear  up  the  political  campaign 
against  him.  And  that  was,  very  simply,  a 
disservice  to  the  Court  and  to  the  Nation.  If 
these  hearings  take  longer  than  3  weeks  to 
get  going,  the  American  people  will  know 
what's  up. 

It's  time  to  put  the  national  interest 
ahead  of  partisan  political  interests.  No  ex- 
cuses about  the  press  of  other  business 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
There's  no  more  important  business  before 
that  committee  than  to  bring  the  Supreme 
Court  up  to  full  strength.  The  Senate  has  a 
duty  in  this  regard,  just  as  I  do.  So,  this  is 
my  call  to  the  Senate  today:  Let  us  all  re- 
solve that  the  process  of  confirming  a  Su- 
preme Court  nominee  will  never  again  be 
distorted.  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  that 
"the  complete  independence  of  the  courts 
of  justice  is  essential  in  the  Constitution." 
Let  us  resolve  this  time  that  guarding  that 
independence  will  be  the  Senate's  highest 
priority.  The  American  people  want  this. 
They  have  a  right  to  expect  it. 


By  selecting  Judge  Ginsburg,  I've  gone 
the  extra  mile  to  ensure  a  speedy  confirma- 
tion. I've  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in 
academia,  in  government,  and  on  the  bench 
Judge  Ginsburg  has  been  enormously  popu- 
lar with  colleagues  of  all  political  persua- 
sions. A  word  that  many  have  used  to  de- 
scribe Douglas  Ginsburg  is  "unpretentious." 
Now,  that's  quite  a  compliment  for  a  judge. 
[Laughter]  But  I  guess  that's  just  one  reflec- 
tion of  a  man  who  believes  profoundly  in 
the  rule  of  law.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  just 
such  men  and  women  who  ensure  the  con- 
tinued respect  for  our  constitutional  system. 
And  that's  why  I'm  so  pleased  to  nominate 
Judge  Douglas  Ginsburg  to  the  highest 
court  of  our  nation. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  it  is  up  to  all  of  us 
to  see  to  it  that  Senate  consideration  of 
Judge  Ginsburg's  nomination  is  fair  and  dis- 
passionate and,  above  all,  prompt.  I  believe 
America  is  looking  for  a  sign  that  this  time 
the  process  will  protect  the  independence 
of  our  judiciary  as  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution intended.  I  urge  Senator  Biden 
and  Senator  Thurmond  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to 
join  me  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion and  to  demonstrate  this  spirit  by  meet- 
ing during  this  coming  week  to  schedule 
hearings  on  this  nomination. 

And  now,  I  believe  that  Judge  Ginsburg, 
who  already  has  one  supporter  in  the 
group — [laughter] — ^has  a  few  words  to  say. 

Judge  Ginsburg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  confidence  you've  placed  in  me 
and  nominating  me  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  just  want  to 
say  that  I'm  looking  forward  to  the  confir- 
mation process  and,  upon  confirmation,  to 
taking  a  place  in  the  Court  and  playing  a 
part  in  the  work  that  it  does  that's  so  im- 
portant in  our  system  of  government. 
Thank  you  again. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2  p.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Nomination  of  J.  Joseph  Lydon  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority 
October  29,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  J.  Joseph  Lydon  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  July  1, 
1990.  He  would  succeed  Henry  Bowen  Fra- 
zier  III. 

Since  1976  Mr.  Lydon  has  been  an  attor- 
ney with  the  firm  of  Kennedy  &  Lydon  in 
Boston,  MA.  Previously  he  was  general 
counsel  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Police, 


1970-1976.  From  1963  to  1970,  Mr.  Lydon 
was  chief  legislative  counsel  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority. 

Mr.  Lydon  graduated  from  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity (A.B.,  1957)  and  Boston  College  Law 
School  (LL.B.,  1961).  He  served  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  1948-1954. 
Mr.  Lydon  was  born  May  18,  1930,  in 
Boston,  MA.  He  is  married,  has  three  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Dover,  MA. 


Proclamation  5734- 
October29,  1987 


-National  Hospice  Month,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  hospice  movement  in  America  is  an 
organized  voluntary  effort  to  enhance 
health  care  for  dying  people  and  their  fami- 
lies. Hospices,  expanding  rapidly  as  a  vital 
component  of  health  care,  provide  a  com- 
passionate way  for  terminally  ill  patients  to 
approach  death  naturally  in  a  supportive 
environment  and  surrounded  by  family 
members.  Hospices  foster  personal  care, 
comfort,  and  full  living,  with  attention  to 
physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  needs,  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  pain  and  grief. 
The  enactment  in  recent  years  of  a  perma- 
nent Medicare  hospice  benefit  and  an  op- 
tional Medicaid  benefit  makes  this  care  a 
possibility  for  more  Americans. 

The  most  important  focus  of  hospice  care 
is  concern  for  patients  and  their  families. 
This  emphasis  on  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
and  the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  individ- 
ual is  exactly  why  we  set  aside  a  time  to 
salute  the  professional  staffs  of  our  Nation's 
approximately  1,700  hospices  and  the  thou- 
sands   of   volunteers    who    give    freely    of 


themselves  in  this  endeavor. 

The  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
234,  has  designated  November  1987  as  "Na- 
tional Hospice  Month"  and  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  this  month. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  November  1987  as  Nation- 
al Hospice  Month.  I  urge  all  government 
agencies,  the  health  care  community,  ap- 
propriate private  organizations,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
month  of  November  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities  to  recognize  and  sup- 
port hospice  care. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two 
hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:36  a.m.,  October  30,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  October  30. 
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Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  Prior  to  a  Meeting  With  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze 
October  30,  1987 


Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  pleased  with 
the  way  things  have  worked  out? 

The  President.  Well,  we  still  have  a  meet- 
ing to  do  ourselves,  but  apparently, 
progress  is  being  made. 

Q.  So,  you  expect  an  INF  agreement  at  a 
summit,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  I  think  we  should  wait,  be- 
cause ril  be  making  a  statement  at  2  p.m. 

Q. ^bring  the  letter? 

Q.  Mr.  Shevardnadze,  did  you  bring  dates 
for  a  summit  in  the  U.S.,  sir? 

The  Foreign  Minister.  I  will  speak  to  you 
after  my  talk  with  the  President. 

Q.  But  it's  good  news,  Mr.  President? 

Q.  Pardon? 

The  Foreign  Minister.  The  prognosis,  the 
forecast  is  good. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  agree  it's  good 
news? 

The  President.  You  just  heard  him.  He 
said 

Q.  What's  in  the  letter? 

The  President.  that  the  prognosis  is 


good. 

Q.  What's  in  the  letter,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  What  is  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev? 

The  President.  I  will  be  thinking  about 
that  in  my  statement  to  you. 

Q.  Looks  like  you've  won,  Mr.  President. 
Didn't  you  win? 

The  President.  There  are  no  winners  and 
losers  yet. 

Q.  You're  not  caving  in  on  Star  Wars,  are 
you,  Mr.  President?  You're  not  going  to 
cave  in  on  Star  Wars  now,  are  you? 

The  President.  Wait  for  my  statement  at  2 
p.m.  We've  got  to  go  into  the  meeting  now. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  1:19  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  The 
Foreign  Minister  spoke  in  Russian,  and  his 
remarks  were  translated  by  an  interpreter. 
Following  the  exchange,  the  President  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  met  in  the  Cabinet 
Room. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  the  National  Emergency 
With  Respect  to  Nicaragua 
October  30,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on  devel- 
opments since  my  last  report  of  May  1, 
1987,  concerning  the  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua  that  was  declared 
in  Executive  Order  No.  12513  of  May  1, 
1985.  In  that  Order,  I  prohibited:  (1)  all 
imports  into  the  United  States  of  goods  and 
services  of  Nicaraguan  origin;  (2)  all  exports 
from  the  United  States  of  goods  to  or  des- 
tined for  Nicaragua  except  those  destined 
for  the  organized  democratic  resistance;  (3) 
Nicaraguan  air  carriers  from  engaging  in  air 
transportation  to  or  from  points  in  the 
United  States;  and  (4)  vessels  of  Nicaraguan 


registry  from  entering  United  States  ports. 

1.  The  declaration  of  emergency  was 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in 
me  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act,  50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.,  and  the  National 
Emergencies  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq. 
This  report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  50 
U.S.C.  1641(c)  and  1703(c). 

2.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  issued  the 
Nicaraguan  Trade  Control  Regulations  im- 
plementing the  prohibitions  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12513  on  May  8,  1985,  50  Fed. 
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Reg.  19890  (May  10,  1985).  There  have 
been  no  changes  in  those  regulations  in  the 
past  6  months.  On  March  11,  1987,  a  deci- 
sion by  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts  upholding  the 
exercise  of  emergency  powers  in  the  Nica- 
raguan  context  was  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit 
in  Beacon  Products  Corp.  v.  Reagan. 

3.  Since  my  report  of  May  1,  1987,  fewer 
than  30  applications  for  licenses  have  been 
received  with  respect  to  Nicaragua,  and  the 
majority  of  these  applications  have  been 
granted.  Of  the  licenses  issued  in  this 
period,  most  either  authorized  exports  for 
humanitarian  purposes,  covering  medical 
supplies,  food,  and  animal  vaccines,  or  ex- 
tended authorizations  previously  given  to 
acquire  intellectual  property  protection 
under  Nicaraguan  law. 

4.  The  trade  sanctions  complement  the 
diplomatic  and  other  aspects  of  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  They  exert  additional 
pressure  intended  to  induce  the  Sandinistas 
to  undertake  serious  dialogue  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  and  to  respond  favor- 
ably to  the  many  opportunities  available  for 
achieving  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America.  The  trade  sanc- 
tions are  part  of  a  larger  policy  seeking  a 
democratic  outcome  in  Nicaragua  by  peace- 
ful means. 


5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  period  from  May  1, 
1987,  through  October  31,  1987,  that  are 
directly  attributable  to  the  exercise  of 
powers  and  authorities  conferred  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Nicaraguan  national 
emergency  are  estimated  at  approximately 
$167,800,  all  of  which  represents  wage  and 
salary  costs  for  Federal  personnel.  Person- 
nel costs  were  largely  centered  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  (particularly  in 
the  Customs  Service,  as  well  as  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control,  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Enforcement, 
and  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel), 
with  expenses  also  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  National  Security 
Council. 

6.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  continue  to  pose  an  un- 
usual and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  shall  continue  to  exercise 
the  powers  at  my  disposal  to  apply  econom- 
ic sanctions  against  Nicaragua  as  long  as 
these  measures  are  appropriate  and  will 
continue  to  report  periodically  to  the  Con- 
gress on  expenses  and  significant  develop- 
ments pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1641(c)  and 
1703(c). 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
October  30,  1987. 


Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  with  Reporters  on  the 
Soviet-United  States  Summit  Meeting 
October  30,  1987 


The  President.  I  have  just  finished  meet- 
ing with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
nadze, and  Mr.  Shevardnadze  presented  a 
letter  to  me  from  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, who  has  accepted  my  invitation  to 
come  to  Washington  for  a  summit  begin- 
ning on  December  7th.  At  that  time,  we 
expect  to  sign  an  agreement  eliminating 
the  entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  forces,  or  INF.  In  his 
letter.    General    Secretary    Gorbachev    set 


forth  his  views  of  other  arms  reductions 
topics  that  should  be  discussed  during  that 
meeting  and  indicated  the  Foreign  Minister 
had  authority  to  agree  on  the  agenda  and 
duration  of  the  meeting.  I  am  studying  that 
letter  carefully,  and  it  appears  forthcoming 
and  statesmanlike,  and  I  welcome  it. 

In  our  discussions.  Foreign  Minister  She- 
vardnadze and  I  reviewed  the  status  of  out- 
standing issues  incident  to  completing  an 
INF  agreement  and  discussed  progress  in 
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Geneva.  The  remaining  details,  while  tech- 
nical, are  important  in  ensuring  effective 
verification  of  any  agreement.  Verification 
remains  a  major  concern  of  the  United 
States.  Our  proposals  will  result  in  the  most 
comprehensive  verification  regime  in  histo- 
ry. We  also  reviewed  recent  developments 
in  other  negotiations,  as  well,  and  I  stressed 
the  importance  I  place  on  reaching  an 
agreement  on  reducing  strategic  offensive 
arms  by  50  percent.  In  particular,  I  empha- 
sized that  we  seek  a  formal,  verifiable 
treaty  and  do  not  believe  either  nation 
should  settle  for  anything  less.  We  agreed 
to  work  toward  such  an  agreement,  which  I 
hope  to  sign  during  a  visit  to  Moscow  next 
year. 

Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze  and  I  also 
discussed  the  general  state  of  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  We  agreed  that  in 
addition  to  arms  reductions,  a  meeting  be- 
tween myself  and  the  General  Secretary 
should  deal  with  the  whole  range  of  issues 
that  concern  us,  including  bilateral,  region- 
al, and  human  rights  issues. 

Secretary  Shultz  and  Mr.  Shevardnadze 
will  continue  their  discussions  this  after- 
noon. And  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  my  discussion  today.  A  formal  an- 
nouncement on  behalf  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments will  be  forthcoming  shortly.  Fm  look- 
ing forward  to  welcoming  Mr.  Gorbachev  to 
Washington  and  to  productive  discussions 
with  him  that  will  advance  the  U.S.  agenda 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

Now,  I  have  time  for  just  a  few  questions, 
because  the  gentlemen  with  me  have  not 
had  lunch  yet. 

Q.  What  caused  Gorbachev  to  have  a 
change  of  heart?  Why  is  he  more  comforta- 
ble in  coming  in  December,  and  how  long 
will  the  visit  last,  and  will  it  go  beyond 
Washington? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  know  about 
the  term  of  the  visit.  I  think  it  will  be 
simply  for  that  conference,  because  he  has 
some  scheduling  problems,  too,  just  as  we 
do  here.  But  as  to  the  other  things  there,  I 
can't  say.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  why  he  has  changed 
his  mind? 

The  President.  Well,  there  has  never 
been,  to  my  knowledge,  any  negative  from 
him.  Back  in  Geneva,  in  our  first  meeting. 


we  agreed  to  two  more  summits.  And  the 
first  one  to  be  here,  and  the  second  one  to 
be  there. 

Q.  I  thought  he  said  he  wasn't  comforta- 
ble coming  to  Washington  at  this  time. 

The  President.  Well,  he  seems  to  be. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  talked  about  50- 
percent  reductions  on  strategic  weapons. 
Do  you  think,  as  a  result  of  the  letter  from 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  that  there  is 
some  movement  possible  on  strategic  de- 
fense that  would  make  the  other  kinds  of 
reductions  possible?  Are  they  still  linked? 

The  President.  Not  in  the  sense  of  making 
one  a  condition  for  the  other.  All  of  these 
things  are  going  to  be  discussed  between 
our  people.  But  I've  made  it  clear,  and — 
they've  not  rejected  this — that  there's  no 
way  that  we  can  give  up  SDI,  which  we 
believe  is  offering  an  opportunity  for  peace 
for  the  world. 

Q.  But  are  you  saying  that  there  could  be 
reductions  on  the  missiles  side  without 
progress  on  strategic  defense? 

The  President.  Well,  we  think  we've 
made  some  progress  on  strategic  defense  in 
that  it  is  no  longer  put  down  as  a  flat 
demand. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some 
indications  from  the  administration  in 
recent  days  that  there  is  some  flexibility  on 
the  deployment  schedule  for  your  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative.  Could  this  come  in  to 
play  in  your  discussions  with  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev? 

The  President.  This  would  be  one  of  the 
things  that  would  be  discussed.  There  are 
some  things  that  we've  agreed  to  discuss 
about  that. 

Q.  So,  you  think  it's  possible  that  that 
could  help  you  get  an  agreement  on  strate- 
gic missiles? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  heard  you  correctly, 
you  seem  to  be  talking  about  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  some  remaining  details,  in- 
cluding some  on  verification,  to  be  complet- 
ed. Am  I  correct?  Have  you  announced  a 
summit  and  the  fact  that  you  will  sign  an 
INF  agreement,  when  in  fact  it  isn't  done 
yet? 

The  President.  I  think  that  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  a  statement  that  will  be  given  to 
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you  shortly  after  I  take  one  more  question, 
and  then  I  have  to  go.  These  gentlemen 
have  to  go,  but  there  is  being  released  a 
joint  communique  that  will  answer  a 
number  of  these  questions. 

Q.  Did  I  misread  you,  sir?  Is  it  in  fact 
done?  In  other  words,  every  "I"  is  dotted 
and  every  "T"  is  crossed? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't  think  we  could 
say  that. 

Secretary  Shultz.  It's  not  done,  but  if  it 
doesn't  get  done,  Mr.  Shevardnadze  and  I 
are  going  to  get  kicked  in  the  rear  end  very 
hard  by  our  leaders.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  some  conservatives  are 
already  saying  that  this  is  nothing  but  a  PR 
summit  and  that  signing  this  INF  treaty  is 
going  to  endanger  Europe.  This  week 
during  the  Republican  debate,  the  majority 
of  the  candidates  from  your  own  party  were 
against  the  INF  treaty.  Why  are  you  having 
such  trouble  convincing  your  old  friends 
that  this  is  a  good  deal? 

The  President.  I  think  there's  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  having  to  do  with  our 
relationship  with  our  European  allies  and 
all  of  that.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  none 
of  us  feel  that  way.  We  believe  that  we're 
leading  a  situation  that  is  equal  between 
our  two  countries  with  the  things  yet  to  be 
tied  down  in  verification  and  so  forth.  And 
as  I  say,  I  have  great  confidence  in  it. 

Q.  Sir,  could  we  perhaps  ask  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze  to  explain  what  ap- 
pears to  much  of  the  Western  World  to 
have  been  a  flip-flop  by  Mr.  Gorbachev  in 
the  course  of  the  last  week? 

The  President.  We  have  promised  him 
that  he  would  not  be  answering  any  ques- 
tions in  here  now,  because  they  still  have 
further  meetings  to  go.  And  as  I  say,  they 
haven't  had  lunch  yet,  and  I 

Q.  Why  are  these  talks  starting  on  Pearl 
Harbor  Day?  [Laughter] 


The  President.  Helen  [Helen  Thomas, 
United  Press  International],  it  must  be  ESP. 
Do  you  know  that  I  hadn't  even  thought 
about  that  until  we  were  sitting  in  the  Cabi- 
net Room  in  this  recent  meeting,  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  wouldn't  it  be  wonderful 
if  Pearl  Harbor  Day  would  become  super- 
seded by  the  day  that  we  began  the  path  to 
peace  and  safety  in  the  world  through  disar- 
mament? 

Q.  How  disappointed  are  you  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  take  Gorbachev  around 
the  country  and  show  him  what  you  had 
wanted  to  show  him,  like  your  ranch? 

The  President.  Well,  maybe  that  could  be 
another  meeting.  He  would  come  purely 
for  that  purpose,  and  I  would  still  like  to  do 
that,  just  as  I  know  when  we  discussed 
these  two  meetings  in  Geneva  he  suggested 
that  there  might  be  things  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  he  would  like  to  show  me. 

Q.  Like  the  Gulag. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  verifica- 
tion will  be  a  problem?  Ratification — do  you 
think  ratification  will  be  a  problem? 

Q.  Senate  ratification. 

Q.  Yes,  the  Senate. 

Q.  Senate  ratification — ^will  that  be  a 
problem? 

The  President.  Not  if  they're  thinking  cor- 
rectly. 

Q.  You  say  we'll  be  flexible  on  strategic 
defense,  Mr.  President,  but  the  Soviets 
haven't  even  admitted  yet  that  they've 
been  working  on  their  own  strategic  de- 
fense for  17  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Shevardnadze,  did  Mr.  Gorbachev 
flip-flop? 

Mr.  Shevardnadze.  There  was  no  flip-flop. 
There  was  no  flip-flop.  Everything  is  going 
on  according  to  plans. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2  p.m.  in  the 
Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Joint  Announcement  of  the  Upcoming  Soviet-United  States  Summit 

Meeting 

October  30,  1987 


Building  on  progress  in  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tions, including  high-level  exchanges  and 
the  discussions  between  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  and  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
in  Washington  on  October  30,  as  well  as 
their  talks  in  Moscow,  President  Reagan 
and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  have 
agreed  to  meet  in  the  United  States  begin- 
ning on  December  7,  1987. 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
attach  the  highest  importance  to  holding  a 
substantive  meeting  which  covers  the  full 
range  of  issues  between  the  two  countries — 
arms  reductions,  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian issues,  settlement  of  regional  con- 
flicts, and  bilateral  relations — and  which 
makes  significant  headway  over  the  full 
range  of  these  issues. 

The  two  sides  have  agreed  on  a  plan  of 
action  for  further  development  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet dialogue,  including  the  following: 

They  have  agreed  to  complete  as  soon  as 
possible  the  treaty  on  the  total  elimination 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  intermediate-range  and 
shorter-range  missiles. 

At  their  meeting  in  the  United  States,  the 
President  and  the  General  Secretary  will,  in 


addition  to  reviewing  the  full  range  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations,  sign  the  treaty  on  the  total 
elimination  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  intermediate- 
range  and  shorter-range  missiles;  set  the 
agenda  for  future  contacts  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  countries;  and  consider 
thoroughly  the  development  of  instructions 
to  delegations  on  a  future  treaty  on  50  per- 
cent reductions  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic 
ofl^ensive  arms  and  on  the  observance  of 
and  non-withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty 
for  an  agreed  period. 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
envision  a  further  meeting  between  them 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  first  half  of  1988, 
where  they  would  also  seek  progress  across 
the  entire  range  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 
Toward  this  end,  both  sides  will  work  to- 
wards early  achievement  of  a  treaty  imple- 
menting the  agreement  to  reduce  strategic 
offensive  arms  by  50  percent,  which  could 
be  signed  during  the  President's  visit  to 
Moscow. 

Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  will  coordinate  closely 
to  ensure  thorough  and  expeditious  prep- 
arations of  the  forthcoming  summit  in 
Washington. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Supreme  Court  Nomination  of 
Douglas  H.  Ginsburg  and  the  Federal  Budget 
October  31,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Fm  speaking  to  you  today  by  a  taped 
message,  because  I  am  away  from  Washing- 
ton and  my  usual  microphone.  But  Fd  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  to  you  about 
two  issues  that  have  occupied  our  Nation's 
Capital  this  past  week,  issues  that  will  affect 
the  lives  of  all  Americans  for  years  to  come. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  week  I  nominated  Judge  Doug- 
las Ginsburg  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 


to  fill  the  open  seat  on  the  Court.  Judge 
Ginsburg  is  the  kind  of  Justice  I  want  on 
the  Court.  This  means  that  he  believes,  as  I 
do,  as  every  judge  I  have  nominated  or  will 
ever  nominate  must,  that  the  proper  role  of 
the  judiciary  is  to  interpret  the  laws,  not 
make  them.  It  means  that  he  believes  that 
in  our  democracy  it  is  for  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  make  the  laws 
and  that  unelected  judges  must  never  at- 
tempt to  substitute  their  private  will  for  the 
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will  of  the  people.  You  see,  Judge  Ginsburg 
remembers,  as  I  do,  the  warning  of  James 
Madison  that  "if  the  sense  in  which  the 
Constitution  was  accepted  and  ratified  by 
the  Nation  is  not  the  guide  to  expounding 
it,  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  faithful 
exercise  of  its  powers." 

My  concern  is  that  in  recent  years  too 
many  judges  have  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
goals  of  our  Founding  Fathers  was  to 
ensure  domestic  tranquility.  Too  many 
judges  have  reinterpreted  the  Constitution, 
got  away  from  the  original  intent  of  the 
Founders  and,  in  the  process,  made  law  en- 
forcement a  game  in  which  clever  lawyers 
try  to  find  ways  to  trip  up  the  police. 

Our  courts  must  protect  the  rights  of  all 
Americans,  and  that  includes  the  rights  of 
the  victims  of  crime  and  of  society,  not  just 
of  criminals.  I  believe  that  Judge  Ginsburg 
will  do  just  that.  He  has  had  a  distinguished 
legal  career  that  has  included  teaching  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  and  serving  as  a 
law  clerk  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Thur- 
good  Marshall  and  as  an  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney General. 

As  the  Senate  takes  up  Judge  Ginsburg's 
nomination,  I  hope  that  it  will  join  with  me 
in  defending  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  American  system  of  justice 
against  the  kind  of  campaign  of  pressure 
politics  we  saw  during  the  consideration  of 
Judge  Robert  Bork's  nomination.  The  way 
to  show  its  determination  to  prevent  such  a 
campaign  from  happening  again  is  for  the 
Senate  to  insist  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hold  hearings  promptly,  no  delays  to 
gear  up  opposition  or  support  for  this  nomi- 
nation— ^prompt  hearings.  You  have  a  right 
to  expect  nothing  less. 

The  other  issue  I  wanted  to  talk  about  is 
the  economy.  Our  economic  expansion  con- 
tinues strong.  In  November  it  will  enter  the 
history  books  as  the  longest  peacetime  ex- 
pansion on  record.  During  the  expansion 
we've  created  nearly  14  million  new  jobs. 
Employment  levels  this  year  have  been  the 
highest  ever  recorded.  Industrial  produc- 
tion is  rising  strongly,  much  of  it  because 
our  manufacturers  are  exporting  more.  De- 


spite the  trade  deficit,  since  the  day  I  was 
sworn  in  for  my  second  term,  America's 
total  real  exports  have  risen  at  a  powerful 
annual  rate  of  over  8  percent.  And  the 
budget  deficit  is  on  the  way  down.  This 
week  it  became  official:  The  budget  deficit 
was  $73  billion  smaller  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  just  ended  than  it  was  the  year  before. 
And  what's  more,  it  was  technically  within 
the  range  of  what  was  called  for  in  the 
original  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  bill.  Now, 
that's  good  news,  but  in  the  last  few 
months,  I've  warned  that  we  could  end  the 
expansion  and  send  the  economy  into  a  tail- 
spin.  Well,  now  the  stock  market  is  giving 
its  own  warning.  And  there  are  some  steps 
we  can  take  in  Washington  to  deal  with  the 
Federal  deficit,  to  reject  moves  toward 
trade  protectionism,  and  to  examine  the 
stock  market  mechanism  and  procedures. 

This  week  leaders  of  Congress  sat  down 
with  me  and  members  of  my  administration 
to  talk  about  the  budget  deficit.  These  were 
bipartisan  meetings  to  make  sure  the 
budget  deficit  comes  down  again  this  year 
by  at  least  $23  billion.  If  we  can  do  that,  it'll 
be  the  first  time  deficits  have  dropped  2 
years  in  a  row  since  1974.  But  cutting  defi- 
cit spending  can  no  longer  be  a  sometime 
thing.  Let's  resolve  that  from  now  on  we 
will  join  together  each  year  to  bring  it 
down  again  until  the  budget  is  balanced. 
When  we  cut  spending,  it  must  stay  cut,  no 
coming  back  to  next  year  with  new  pro- 
grams or  replacing  old  reductions  with  new 
increases.  From  now  on,  deficit  cuts,  like 
diamonds,  must  be  forever. 

The  world  is  looking  to  Washington  for 
leadership.  So,  I  say  to  the  leaders  in  Con- 
gress: Let's  roll  up  our  sleeves,  pull  togeth- 
er. The  things  we  want  aren't  all  that  difi^er- 
ent — a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President's  address  was  recorded 
on  October  30  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the 
White  House  for  broadcast  at  12:06  p.m.  on 
October  31. 
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Father  Doran.  We  want  to  welcome  all  of 
you  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  Parish.  In  a 
sense,  it's  a  home  parish  for  Edie,  for 
though  she  was  not  a  Catholic,  she  began 
coming  to  this  parish  in  1951,  when  we 
were  a  little  barracks  built  on  the  back  of 
the  property.  And  she,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
became  one  of  the  first  benefactors  of  this 
parish,  where  she  came  one  Sunday  in  the 
old,  cold  barracks — and  we  were  sitting  on 
folding  chairs — and  she  said,  "We've  got  to 
do  something  about  this  parish."  So,  she 
went  back  up  to  the  Biltmore,  and  she  said, 
"There's  a  bunch  of  you  rich  Catholics 
around  here,  and  you've  got  to  do  some- 
thing for  that  young,  little" — years  ago — 
"young,  little  priest  that  is  trying  to  build  a 
parish.  Now,  I'm  going  to  give  a  bingo 
game  Sunday  night,  and  you're  going  to 
come,  and  you're  going  to  dish  out."  And 
thus  it  happened.  When  she  said  something, 
it  happened.  And  she  came  down  the  next 
day  very  gleefully  with  a  pocket — or,  with  a 
bagful  of  money  that  she  had  made  for  the 
parish  that  night. 

So,  that  was  her  beginning  here,  and  it 
carried  on.  As  the  parish  grew,  she  contin- 
ued to  be  a  part  of  it.  And  one  day  about  18 
years  ago,  when  Edie  wasn't  feeling  particu- 
larly well  at  that  time.  Loyal  got  me  aside, 
and  he  said,  "Father,  you've  got  to  make  a 
promise  to  me."  I  said,  "What?"  He  said, 
"When  Edie  dies,  you've  got  to  bury  her, 
and  you've  got  to  bury  her  down  in  that 
church,  where  she's  been  going  all  these 
years."  So,  we  are  fulfilling  a  promise.  And 
Nancy  and  I  looked  at  each  other  the  other 
night,  and  we  said,  "We're  fulfilling  a  prom- 
ise to  Edie.  We're  also  fulfilling  a  promise 
to  Loyal." 

So,  it  is  very  appropriate  that  you  join 
with  us  today,  as  we  say  a  very  happy  word 
of  memory  to  a  very  happy  person.  So,  we 
continue  now. 

Monsignor  Donohoe.  From  Edie's  own 
little  Bible,  loaned  me  for  this  occasion  by 
her  precious  daughter,  we  read  one  of  Mrs. 
Davis'  favorite  prayers. 


"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures.  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul.  He  leadeth 
me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
namesake.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil.  For  thou  art  with  me.  Thy  rod  and  thy 
staff,  they  comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a 
table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies.  Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil. 
My  cup  runneth  over.  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  forever."  These  are  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

Father  Doran.  Over  many  years  of  priest- 
hood, 22  of  which  were  spent  in  this  parish, 
I  came  to  know  a  great  number  of  people, 
naturally.  And  I  came  to  build  a  habit  of — 
when  I  was  saying  a  few  words  at  their 
funeral  service — of  trying  to  pick  out  some 
particular  aspect  of  that  person,  something 
that  perhaps  gave  the  key  to  that  person's 
personality.  And  what  I  always  wanted  to 
do  was  to  choose  something  that  her  friends 
and  her  family  and  all  who  knew  her  would 
sit  back  and  say,  "Yes,  that's  right.  That's 
true  of  him.  That's  true  of  her."  It  was  a 
way  of  seeking  a  truth  of  a  person  and  have 
it  verified  by  the  family  and  the  friends. 

So,  we  looked  to  the  center  aspect  of 
Edie  Davis,  something  that  would  be  singu- 
lar about  her.  And  I  think  her  family  and 
you,  her  friends,  will  agree  that  if  you 
wanted  one  word  to  describe  Edie  Davis  it 
would  be  "delightful."  She  was  a  delightful 
person.  One  felt  delight  in  her  presence. 
One  felt  delight  in  the  anticipation  of  her 
presence.  One  found  delight  in  the  memory 
of  her  presence.  For  that  is  the  way  of  Edie 
Davis  in  her  life  and  to  all  those  around 
her.  She  reminded  me  of  what  a  poetess 
had  said:  "She  walks,  the  lady  of  my  de- 
light." And  that  is  what  I  saw,  and  I  have  a 
feeling  what  you  saw,  in  this  lovely  woman. 

Now,  it  might  be  interesting  to  consider 
for  a  moment  just  what  is  delight.  If  you 
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were  asked  to  describe  the  word  "delight," 
how  would  you  put  it?  What  would  you  say 
of  it?  It's  a  strange  thing  that  delight  is 
curiously  human  and  intensely  intellectual. 
We  experience  delight  first  with  our  minds. 
We  feel  it  is  not  so  much  a  pleasure  of  the 
senses  as  it  is  a  delight  of  the  mind  at  some- 
thing that  another  has  said  or  something 
that  another  has  done  that  gives  pleasure, 
delight  to  those  around,  to  those  who  hear, 
to  those  who  experience.  So  true  is  this  that 
sometimes,  though  we're  reluctant  to  admit 
it,  we  can  be  delighted  in  ourselves  at 
something  we  have  said  or  something  that 
we  feel  was  particularly  good  that  we  might 
have  done.  Delight — delight  is  a  reaction. 
It's  a  vibration  responding  to  the  wisdom  or 
the  wit  or  the  outright  humor  of  another 
person,  of  the  vibrations  of  that  reaching 
our  mind  like  a  spark  coming  out  and  ignit- 
ing a  fire  of  warmth  within  us. 

One  couldn't  be  with  Edie  Davis  for  a 
few  minutes,  or  one  couldn't  be  with  Edie 
Davis  for  a  long  time,  without  experiencing 
the  effulgence  of  delight  which  came  from 
her  presence  or  which  came  from  hearing 
her  witty,  fun-fQled  reactions  to  the  vagar- 
ies and  the  varieties  of  human  life.  She 
could  turn  a  formal  occasion  into  a  fun- 
filled  occasion  with  one  simple  phrase.  I 
remember  one  time  I  introduced  her  to  our 
first  Bishop  of  Phoenix,  and  she  met  him 
very  formally,  almost  curtsied  to  him.  And 
then  she  turned  to  me,  and  she  said,  "Well, 
aren't  you  and  I  going  to  kiss?  We  always 
do  when  the  Bishop  isn't  here" — [laugh- 
ter]— a  typical  Edie  remark. 

She  could  come  back  at  you.  She  could 
answer  you  in  a  flash.  She  called  me  one 
time  late  in  a  week  and  asked  if  I  could 
come  for  dinner  on  Saturday  night.  I  said, 
"I'm  not  really  sure.  Let  me  check."  She 
said,  "You  have  to  come.  You  have  to 
come."  And  I  said,  "Why  do  I  have  to 
come?"  She  said,  "The  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia is  coming  over  for  dinner  tonight,  and 
I've  got  to  let  Ronnie  know  I've  got  some 
decent  friends."  [Laughter] 

People  who  knew  Edie  for  a  short  time 
began  to  love  her  for  her  warmth,  her  wit, 
and  her  delightful  character.  One  time,  she 
and  Loyal  turned  over  their  house  for  what 
we  called,  in  this  parish,  a  holiday  house. 
People  of  the  parish  had  made  all  sorts  of 


things  for  holiday  sale.  And  we  would  deco- 
rate a  house,  and  it  would  be  an  open  house 
for  anyone  to  come.  Well,  several  of  the 
ladies  were  up  there  early,  getting  the 
house  ready,  and  they  came  out  just  simply 
bubbling  at  Edie  Davis.  And  then,  on  the 
following  day  when  anybody  could  go 
through,  she  stood  there  almost  the  whole 
day  long  as  the  great  hostess.  And  over  and 
over  again,  people  coming  out  remarked, 
"What  a  wonderful  woman  this  is.  What  a 
delight!"  That  word  was  used  so  often — 
"What  a  delight  to  meet  her  or  to  know 
her." 

And  so,  may  I  say  to  the  family  and  to 
you  friends  the  assurance  that  something 
special  is  in  delight  in  the  very  eyes  of  God. 
You  know,  God  made  us  humans  the  only 
creatures  who  can  laugh.  The  animals  don't 
laugh,  even  the  angels  don't  laugh — only 
humans.  It's  our  human  characteristic.  And 
so,  we  have  this  power  of  laughter  and  of 
joy  and  of  delight  in  the  grandeur  or  the 
lovability  or  the  wit  or  the  wisdom  of  an- 
other. And  this  gift  of  God  was  intended  to 
lighten  our  days,  to  make  them  lighter  and 
brighter  by  the  delight  that  we  see  in 
others.  And  that  same  God — I  think  I  can 
assure  you,  Nancy — that  same  God  who 
gave  us  this  power  rejoices  in  our  use  of 
that  power  and  certainly  will  smile  benignly 
at  one  who  used  that  power  with  such  gra- 
ciousness  and  such  generosity,  who  gave  de- 
light to  others  through  these  many,  many 
years  of  her  life;  because  there's  an  old 
saying — I  think  it's  an  Indian  saying,  but 
I'm  not  sure — and  it  says  this:  "Laughter  is 
music  to  the  ears  of  God."  And  she  played  a 
song  of  music  in  her  life  and  will  have  it 
now.  God  bless  you. 

Monsignor  Donohoe.  In  this  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  heritage — ^heritage  for  her 
family  and,  through  the  providence  of  God, 
heritage  for  our  nation — we  go  back  to  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes  and  read  this  passage 
for  ourselves  as  we  go  on  our  pilgrimage  to 
join  Edie  in  heaven. 

"To  everything  there  is  a  season  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heavens;  a 
time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die;  a  time  to 
plant  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is 
planted;  a  time  to  kill  and  a  time  to  heal;  a 
time  to  break  down  and  a  time  to  build  up; 
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a  time  to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh;  a  time 
to  mourn  and  a  time  to  dance;  a  time  to 
cast  away  stones  and  a  time  to  gather  stones 
together;  a  time  to  embrace  and  a  time  to 
refrain  from  embracing;  a  time  to  get  and  a 
time  to  lose;  a  time  to  keep  and  a  time  to 
cast  away;  a  time  to  reap  and  a  time  to  sow; 
a  time  to  keep  silence  and  a  time  to  speak; 
a  time  to  love  and  a  time  to  hate;  a  time  of 
war  and  a  time  of  peace.  What  profit  hath 
he  that  worketh  in  that  wherein  he 
laboreth?" 

Thus  ends  the  words  of  this  passage. 

The  President.  How  do  we  say  goodbye  to 
someone  we've  loved  for  so  long,  someone 
of  innate  tenderness  who  loved  us?  Indeed, 
she  loved  all  humankind.  We  all  have  our 
memories,  precious  memories.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Deedie  by  telephone.  When 
Nancy  and  I  were  courting,  if  she  were  call- 
ing her  mother  or  her  mother  calling  her 
and  I  was  there,  she — well,  she  introduced 
me  to  Deedie  on  the  phone.  And  then  she 
would  put  me  on  the  phone  to  visit  for  a 
while.  And  it  was  quite  a  time  before  we 
met  face-to-face,  but  when  we  did  we  were 
already  close  friends. 

To  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill,  meet- 
ing her  was  "like  opening  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne." Nancy  and  I  spent  our  honeymoon 
with  Deedie  and  Loyal  here  in  Arizona. 
And  after  getting  to  know  her  and  after  a 
period  of  that  kind  together,  I  have  to  tell 
you  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell  a 
mother-in-law  story  or  joke  since.  Somerset 
Maugham  wrote  a  line  that  could  have 
been  for  her:  "When  you  have  loved  as  she 
has  loved,  you  grow  old  beautifully." 

Many  people  who  only  knew  about 
Deedie  will  remember  her  as  the  lady  who 
headed  up  the  great  fundraising  charity  in 
Chicago  for  25  years.  Many  more  will  re- 
member her  for  all  that  she  did  here  in 
Phoenix,  raising  millions  of  dollars,  particu- 
larly for  children  who  were  disabled  or 
handicapped.  But  there  are  countless  more 
individuals  who  will  remember  her  for 
what  she  did  for  them,  personally,  when 
they  had  a  problem  or  a  trouble  or  some- 
thing that  made  them  need  help.  She  didn't 
just  recognize  the  cop  on  the  corner;  they 
were  personal  friends.  She  knew  countless 
other  people  who  just  crossed  her  path — 
delivery   boys,    the    cleaning   woman.    Dr. 


Loyal's  patients,  and,  yes,  his  students  in  the 
medical  school  at  Northwestern  University. 

My  first  inkling  of  how  well  she  was 
known  and  loved  came  some  years  ago 
when,  at  that  time,  my  television  sponsor 
had  brought  me  to  Chicago  to  appear  at  a 
kind  of  forum.  It  ran  late,  and  I  came  out;  it 
was  dark.  And  I  was  supposed  to  meet 
Deedie  and  Loyal.  They  had  told  me  the 
name  of  the  cafe,  and  I  was  to  meet  them 
for  dinner.  And  I  told  the  doorman  about 
this  and  that  I  needed  some  instructions  as 
to  where  was  that  cafe.  And  was  it  far 
enough  away  that  I  needed  transportation? 
And  in  doing  so,  I,  without  realizing  it,  I 
told  him  who  I  was  meeting.  And  he  just 
raised  his  hand  when  I  said  that  name.  And 
he  left  me  and  went  out  to  the  curb,  and  he 
started  looking,  I  suppose,  for  a  cab.  But  the 
traffic  was  stopped  for  the  stoplight  on  the 
corner,  and  there  was  a  police  car.  And  he 
waved  the  police  car  over  to  the  curb,  and 
he  told  them  about  me  and  who  I  was 
meeting  and  that  I  needed  to  get  there. 
And  the  next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  a  passen- 
ger in  a  police  car  with  two  officers  who 
knew  Deedie  Davis  and  who  drove  me 
right  to  the  door  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

On  another  occasion,  Nancy  and  I  were 
coming  into  Chicago  on  the  overnight  train 
from  New  York,  getting  in  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  midst  of  a  blizzard.  And 
there  wasn't  a  redcap  in  sight.  The  porters 
on  the  cars  took  the  luggage  off  and  sat  it 
down  there  on  the  ramp.  We  were  quite  a 
ways  from  the  station.  In  that  blizzard,  and 
all  up  and  down  the  train,  were  all  the 
passengers  trying  to  sort  out  the  luggage 
and  trying  to  find  their  own  bags.  And 
Nancy  and  I  looked  up,  and  coming  down 
the  ramp  was  Deedie,  arm  in  arm  with  two 
redcaps.  [Laughter]  They  were  having  quite 
a  conversation.  And  as  they  got  closer,  I 
heard  she  was  talking  to  one  about  his 
daughter,  and  by  name.  She  knew  his 
daughter,  also,  and  how  was  she  getting 
along  in  school?  And  by  that  time,  they 
were  close  to  us.  And  Deedie  said,  "Oh,  this 
is  my  son  and  daughter.  Could  you  help 
them  with  their  luggage?"  And  so  the  five 
of  us  went  back  up  the  ramp.  And  now 
Edie  was  arm  in  arm  with  both  of  us,  and 
the  two  redcaps  were  carrying  our  baggage 
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past  hundreds  of  passengers  who  had  no 
such  help.  I  remembered  one  thing  that 
Fve  never  forgotten.  She  said  to  her  two 
friends  when  they  caught  up  with  us  that  I 
was  her  son  and  Nancy  her  daughter.  She 
didn't  say  son-in-law. 

She  gave  wit  and  charm  and  kindliness 
throughout  all  of  her  life.  She  also  raised  a 
son  who  was  a  respected  surgeon,  an  honor- 
able man,  caring  father,  and  husband.  And 
she  gave  the  world  a  loving  daughter,  a 
woman  who  has  made  my  life  complete. 

In  the  midst  of  our  grief,  Dick  and 
Nancy,  I  hope  you'll  take  comfort  from  this: 
that  you  were  loving  children,  and  you 
made  Deedie  happy  and  very  proud.  Yes, 
all  of  us  who  are  gathered  here  feel  great 
sorrow.  But  let's  be  sure  we  know  the 
sorrow  is  for  ourselves,  for  the  loss  that  we 
now  feel.  But  let  us  realize  that  Deedie  has 
just  gone  through  a  door  from  this  life  to 


that  other  life  that  God  promised  us,  that 
life  that  is  eternal,  where  no  one  is  old, 
where  there's  no  pain  or  sorrow,  and  where 
she  is  a  smiling  and  loving  Deedie  we  all 
remember,  now  once  again  hand  in  hand 
with  Loyal,  surrounded  by  others  of  her 
loved  ones  who  have  preceded  her  there. 
And  she's  looking  back  on  us  with  that 
loving  kindness.  Yes,  she's  here.  She's  seeing 
us  and  hearing  us  now.  She's  wanting  us  to 
be  happy  in  knowing  that  one  day,  we  will 
all  be  together  again.  And  if  I  know  Deedie, 
that  other  life  that  we've  been  promised 
will  even  be  better,  because  she's  been 
there  for  a  while  before  we  arrived. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:50  p.m.  at  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Father  John  Doran  and  Monsignor 
Robert  Donohoe  were  affiliated  with  the 
parish  when  Mrs.  Davis  was  a  parishioner. 


Remarks  at  the  Swearing-in  Ceremony  for  William  Steele  Sessions 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
November  2,  1987 


The  President.  Judge  Sessions  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  FBI:  Thank  you,  and 
good  afternoon.  Special  greetings  to  the 
Sessions  family,  gathered  here  today  to  see 
the  Nation  do  honor  to  the  man  they've 
known  as  husband  and  father.  And,  judge,  I 
can't  help  thinking  it's  typical  of  your  thor- 
ough and  methodical  manner  that  you  got 
the  ulcer  out  of  the  way  before  you  started 
the  job.  [Laughter^ 

But  before  I  begin,  I  can't  resist  telling 
you  all  about  my  visit  to  the  FBI  museum 
exhibit  just  a  moment  ago — how  it  really 
carried  me  back.  I  saw  John  Dillinger's 
death  mask,  an  old-style  machine  gun,  and  I 
remembered  how,  as  a  young  man,  I  used 
to  thrill  at  the  FBI  story.  And  I  want  you  to 
know  that  all  these  years  later,  when,  as 
President,  I'm  briefed  on  all  that  the 
Bureau  is  doing — ^when  I  learn,  for  example, 
that  during  the  past  5  years,  FBI  investiga- 
tions have  led  to  more  than  7,000  drug  con- 
victions— well,  my  friends,  I  still  thrill  at  the 
FBI  story.   But  we're  here  today  to  con- 


gratulate Judge  Sessions. 

"Tough  but  fair."  "Devoted  to  safeguard- 
ing constitutional  rights."  "A  man  of  integri- 
ty." Those  who  commented  on  his  nomina- 
tion found  themselves  using  these  phrases 
to  describe  Judge  William  Steele  Sessions. 
But  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  testimony 
was  offered  to  a  newspaper  reporter  by  the 
judge's  eldest  son.  He  said  simply:  "My 
father  has  drilled  honesty  into  me  from  day 
one." 

Born  in  Arkansas,  William  Sessions  grew 
up  in  Kansas  City  and  served  5  years  in  the 
Air  Force  before  he  and  his  wife,  Alice, 
settled  in  Texas.  After  receiving  his  law 
degree  from  Baylor  University  in  1958,  he 
began  a  legal  career  of  immense  distinction: 
successful  private  practice  in  Texas;  service 
in  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment here  in  Washington;  appointment 
by  President  Nixon  as  United  States  attor- 
ney for  the  Western  District  of  Texas;  and 
then  appointment,  just  3  years  later,  by 
President  Ford  as  a  Federal  judge. 
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If  I  could  just  add  something  here,  I  can't 
resist  pointing  out  that  a  record  as  impres- 
sive as  Judge  Sessions'  is  the  kind  of  thing 
some  people  find  hard  to  take.  At  one  point 
a  reporter  suggested  to  the  judge's  son — 
again,  the  eldest  son,  William — that  there 
had  to  be  some  skeleton  in  the  judge's 
closet.  And  William  answered  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was.  One  of  the  judge's 
grandsons  had  given  him  a  plastic  skeleton 
to  satisfy  the  Senate.  [Laughter] 

If  I  could  interject  something  else,  I  can't 
help  thinking  of  another  superb  judge 
whose  nomination  is  soon  to  go  before  the 
Senate— Judge  Douglas  Ginsburg.  As  you 
know.  Judge  Sessions,  we've  been  toughen- 
ing the  Federal  laws  against  crime,  and 
judges  have  been  returning  to  a  more  faith- 
ful interpretation  of  the  Constitution  re- 
garding criminal  law.  The  constitutional 
rights  of  the  accused  must  be  protected,  but 
so  must  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens. 
Hardened  criminals  simply  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  prey  upon  the  innocent. 

On  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Ginsburg 
would  continue  the  trend  toward  a  recogni- 
tion that  victims  have  rights,  too.  And,  so, 
his  Senate  confirmation  is  vitally  important 
to  the  fight  against  crime.  Let's  commit 
ourselves  today  to  providing  for  future  gen- 
erations an  America  that  cares  about  vic- 
tims' rights,  not  just  criminal  rights.  The 
next  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  better 
be  ready  to  deal  with  that  challenge.  And 
Doug  Ginsburg  is  ready. 

But  reviewing  your  own  remarkable 
record.  Judge  Sessions,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  concluded  in  its  unanimous 
report  that,  and  again,  I  quote:  "Judge  Ses- 
sions' record  demonstrates  that  he  is  a 
tough  but  fair-minded  man,  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, intellect,  and  character." 

Now  this  fine  judge  has  taken  the  oath  of 
office  as  our  nation's  fourth  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  You  will 
lead  a  Bureau  that  has  sharpened  its  investi- 
gative focus  to  ensure  that  our  country's 
law  enforcement  expertise  and  resources 
are  directed  against  the  crimes  of  the  high- 
est national  priority. 

Foreign  intelligence  activities  and  terror- 
ism threaten  the  security  of  our  nation  and 
the  lives  of  all  Americans.  In  the  past  3 
years,  the  FBI's  counterintelligence  efforts 


have  achieved  unprecedented  success 
against  those  who  threaten  our  nation's  se- 
curity. By  targeting  these  criminal  activities 
and  other  priority  matters  such  as  orga- 
nized crime,  white  collar  crime  and  drugs, 
and  pursuing  investigations  of  quality  rather 
than  mere  quantity,  the  FBI  is  confronting 
the  challenge  of  enforcing  our  laws  and 
protecting  our  citizens.  I  am  confident  that, 
under  the  leadership  of  Judge  Sessions,  the 
men  and  women  of  the  FBI  will  carry  on 
the  fight  against  crime  with  ever  greater 
thoroughness  and  skill. 

Judge  Sessions,  I  can  think  of  no  one 
better  qualified  to  live  up  to  and  enlarge  on 
the  FBI  tradition  of  fighting  crime  fiercely, 
but  always  according  to  the  due  process  of 
law.  No  one  can  better  embody  the  FBI 
belief  that  the  enforcement  of  our  laws 
must  be  very  tough,  but  very  fair.  On 
behalf  of  all  Americans  and,  if  I  may,  espe- 
cially on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  FBI  gathered  here  today:  Judge  Ses- 
sions, congratulations.  Thank  you,  and  God 
bless  you. 

[At  this  point,  former  FBI  Director  William 
H.  Webster  spoke.] 

Director  Sessions.  Mr.  President,  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  Attorney  General  Meese, 
Judge  Webster,  and  distinguished  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  distinguished  guests,  and 
my  former  friends  of  the  Federal  judiciary, 
Mr.  Otto — I  think  I  said  that  poorly,  they 
are  always  my  friends,  and  I'm  the  former 
judge,  but  you  know  what  I  mean — Alice, 
dear  friends,  and  family:  Before  I  can  look 
to  the  future,  I  am  compelled  to  recall  the 
past  and  to  acknowledge  the  contribution  of 
Judge  Webster  to  the  tradition  of  this  amaz- 
ing institution. 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  I  can  now  publicly 
express  my  gratitude  for  being  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  lead  the  men  and  women  of 
the  world's  finest  and  most  extraordinary 
law  enforcement  agency.  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  express  my  thanks  to  the  Acting 
Director,  John  Otto,  for  the  illustrious  serv- 
ice he  has  performed  during  the  months  of 
waiting,  and  also  for  waiting  so  patiently  for 
the  passing  of  the  torch  of  leadership. 

My  pledge  today  is  truly  unchanged, 
though  it  is  now  supported  by  my  publicly 
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expressed  oath,  that  is,  to  lead  in  a  fashion 
that  unerringly  and  faithfully  supports  and 
defends  the  constitutions  and  the  laws  of 
this  great  land. 

My  hope  is  that  I  can  so  faithfully  uphold 
the  standards  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation that  when  my  term  is  complet- 
ed my  associates  here  at  the  Bureau  will 
regret  my  departure  and  my  country  will 
have  been  strengthened  and  enriched  by 


my  service.  My  commitment  to  the  Bureau 
is  to  give,  as  courageously  as  I  can  and  with 
all  the  integrity  that  I  can  muster,  whatever 
is  required  to  fulfill  the  obligation  of  my 
oath  and  my  pledge.  And  I  do  truly  thank 
you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:55  p.m.  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Build- 
ing. 


Nomination  of  Chandler  L.  van  Orman  To  Be  Administrator  of  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration  at  the  Department  of  Energy 
November  2,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Chandler  L.  van  Orman  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Economic  Regula- 
tory Administration  at  the  Department  of 
Energy.  He  would  succeed  Marshall  A. 
Staunton. 

Mr.  van  Orman  is  currently  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Wheeler  &  Wheeler  in 
Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  he  was  Exec- 


utive Director  for  the  Commission  on  Exec- 
utive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

Mr.  van  Orman  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  (A.B.,  1963)  and 
the  University  of  Virginia  (J.D.,  1966).  He 
was  born  January  15,  1941,  in  Oak  Park,  IL. 
Mr.  van  Orman  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Chevy  Chase,  MD. 


Appointment  of  T.  Kenneth  Cribb,  Jr.,  as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
November  2,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  T.  Kenneth  Cribb,  Jr.,  to  be 
a  Governor  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  for  a  term 
of  3  years.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Mr.  Cribb  is  currently  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Domestic  Affairs  at  the  White 
House.  Previously  he  was  Counselor  to  the 


Attorney  General  at  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice,  1985-1987. 

Mr.  Cribb  graduated  from  Washington 
and  Lee  University  (B.A.,  1970).  He  re- 
ceived a  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  (J.D.,  1980).  He  was  born  August  7, 
1948,  in  Spartanburg,  SC,  and  currently  re- 
sides in  Arlington,  VA. 
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Remarks  Announcing  the  Nomination  of  Ann  D.  McLaughlin  To  Be 
Secretary  of  Labor 
November  3,  1987 


The  President.  We're  here  today  to  wel- 
come into  the  Cabinet  the  new  Secretary  of 
Labor,  a  woman  of  uncommon  experience 
and  competence,  and  a  woman  who  will 
continue  the  tradition  of  strong  leadership 
that  the  Department  has  known  under  Bill 
Brock,  a  woman  who  has  won  my  full  confi- 
dence and  support,  Ann  McLaughlin. 

Ann  McLaughlin  has  had  an  outstanding 
career,  both  in  private  industry  and  govern- 
ment, where  she's  held  senior  positions  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  And  she'll  give  the  Labor 
Department  decisive  and  forceful  leader- 
ship. And  besides,  if  she's  handled  John 
McLaughlin  this  long,  she  can  handle  any- 
thing. [Laughter] 

You  know,  the  Labor  Department  collects 
many  of  our  statistics,  and  since  coming  to 
Washington  I've  foimd  that  statistics  can  be 
a  little  slippery.  In  case  you're  wondering, 
that's  my  way  of  sliding  into  a  story.  It's 
about  a  lemon-squeezing  contest  at  a  State 
fair.  The  first  man  got  up,  and  he  was 
strong.  He  picked  up  the  lemon  and 
squeezed  and  squeezed  and  got  out  80  per- 
cent of  the  juice.  The  crowd  applauded, 
and  he  pulled  open  his  jacket,  and  on  his 
shirt  it  read  "Bodybuilders  Club."  The  next 
man  got  up,  and  he  looked  even  stronger. 
He  squeezed  and  squeezed,  and  he  got  out 
90  percent  of  the  juice.  The  crowd  cheered, 
and  he  pulled  open  his  jacket,  and  his  shirt 
said  "Police  Athletic  League."  The  final 
contestant  got  up.  He  was  thin  and  scrawny 
and  slouched  and  a  little  weak-looking.  He 
picked  up  the  lemon  and  began  to  squeeze, 
and  out  came  150  percent  of  the  juice.  He 
pulled  open  his  jacket,  and  his  shirt  said 
"State  Association  of  Statisticians." 
[Laughter] 

Since  I've  come  here,  though,  I've  found 
that  some  statistics  aren't  lemons.  One  I've 
been  talking  up  lately  has  to  do  with  Ameri- 
ca's economic  growth.  In  just  3  days  the 
employment  figures  will  come  out  for  Octo- 
ber.   Now,    we    don't    know    exactly   what 


they'll  be  yet,  but  we  have  enough  of  an 
idea  to  know  one  thing:  They'll  make  it 
official — 59  months  of  uninterrupted  expan- 
sion. On  November  6th  our  expansion  will 
enter  the  history  books  as  the  longest 
peacetime  expansion  on  record.  The  Labor 
Department  has  been  among  those  tracking 
what  has  meant  to  be  America's  families. 
After  years  on  a  falling  roller  coaster,  family 
income  has  been  rising  sharply.  We've  cre- 
ated more  jobs  in  this  recovery  than 
Europe  and  Japan  combined — ^nearly  14 
million  jobs — and  that's  been  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  a  month. 

For  a  while  we  heard  some  saying  that, 
well,  yes,  there  are  a  lot  of  jobs,  but  they 
aren't  good  jobs.  They  called  them  Mcjobs. 
Everyone  gets  them,  but  there's  not  much 
to  them.  Well,  then  the  Labor  Department 
did  some  studies  and  found  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  new  jobs  have  been  in  higher 
paying  occupations,  only  10  percent  in 
lower  paying,  low-skill,  service  occupations. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  new  jobs  are  full- 
time.  In  short,  these  are  jobs  that  are  better 
paying,  more  challenging,  and  more  re- 
warding. 

This  has  been  an  expansion  for  all  seasons 
and  all  Americans.  For  example,  in  the  last 
5  years,  black  employment  has  shot  forward 
twice  as  fast  as  white  employment.  Since 
1982  the  real  income  of  black  families  has 
grown  almost  40  percent  faster  than  white 
income,  and  the  share  of  black  families  in 
the  highest  bracket  is  up  by  over  70  per- 
cent. This  August  the  percentage  of  blacks 
employed  was  the  highest  in  our  history,  as 
was  the  percentage  of  whites.  One  author- 
ity on  economic  trends  was  written  for  this 
record:  "On  every  front — jobs,  income, 
even  household  wealth — 1981  through  1986 
were  the  5  best  economic  years  in  black 
history." 

From  New  York  to  Dayton  to  the  west 
coast,  we've  heard  stories  of  labor  shortages 
as  unemployment  has  fallen  and  the  compe- 
tition for  workers  has  become  more  intense. 
Manufacturing  has  come  back  strong.  In  old 
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industries  like  steel  and  new  ones  like  com- 
puters and  semiconductors,  productivity 
and  production  have  grown  strongly  in  the 
past  year,  and  this  is  in  part  because  exports 
are  on  the  rise.  In  fact,  since  I  was  sworn  in 
for  my  second  term,  total  real  exports  have 
been  growing  at  a  powerful  annual  rate  of 
over  8  percent.  America  is  doing  business  in 
every  corner  of  the  world,  and  more  than 
10  million  American  jobs  depend  on  inter- 
national trade. 

Now,  that's  the  good  news.  The  bad  news 
is  that  in  the  last  few  weeks  the  stock 
market  has  been  telling  us  that  unless  we 
pay  attention  to  some  unfinished  business  it 
won't  last.  And  while  the  market  today  is 
still  more  than  twice  what  it  was  when  it 
began  its  climb  5  years  ago,  higher  even 
than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year,  this  is  one 
warning  we  can't  afford  to  ignore. 

There  are  times  when  partisan  rivalries 
must  be  put  on  the  shelf,  and  that's  just 
what  the  leaders  of  Congress  and  I  did  last 
week.  We  began  talks  about  how  to  reduce 
our  nation's  budget  deficit.  We'll  be  build- 
ing on  what  we  did  last  year  when  we  cut 
the  deficit  by  $73  billion,  nearly  one-third 
of  what  it  was  in  1986.  This  year  the  goals 
are  less  ambitious,  but  if  we  meet  them 
deficit  spending  will  have  been  knocked 
down  by  roughly  40  percent  in  just  2  years. 

Many  economists  have  been  warning  us 
to  tread  softly.  Just  last  week,  the  New  York 
Times  ran  a  front-page  story  headlined, 
"Perilous  Economic  Cures."  It  noted  that 
new  taxation,  for  example,  could,  as  the  ar- 
ticle said:  "Chill  the  economy,  reduce  per- 
sonal and  business  incomes,  and  thus  lower 
tax  receipts."  Well,  I've  said  that  everything 
except  Social  Security  is  on  the  table  in 
these  talks.  One  way  or  another,  we're 
going  to  put  the  public  menace  of  deficit 
spending  behind  bars.  It  won't  be  easy,  and 
like  Sergeant  Esterhaus  of  the  old  Hill 
Street  Blues  precinct,  I  send  negotiators  of 
both  sides  to  their  beats  each  morning  with 
the  warning:  "Let's  all  be  careful  out 
there." 

So,  yes,  there  has  been  a  lot  said  about 
the  "twin  deficits,"  budget  and  trade,  and 
that  the  possible  cure  may  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  On  the  trade  front,  there  are 
those  who  feel  now  is  the  time  to  close  the 
door  and  pull  down  the  shade  to  our  trad- 


ing partners,  to  isolate  ourselves  in  a  dark- 
ness of  protectionism.  Well,  the  signs  from 
Wall  Street  say  just  the  opposite. 

I'm  pleased  to  announce  today  that  38 
courageous  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  Senate  have  signed  up  to  fight  for 
America,  to  fight  for  jobs  and  continued 
growth;  and  to  lend  their  support  to  our 
efforts  to  make  sure  our  trade  message  re- 
mains one  of  openness,  fairness,  and,  yes, 
productiveness. 

As  we  move  to  solve  the  budget  deficit 
and  preparing  America  for  the  21st  centu- 
ry, one  of  those  I'll  be  looking  to  for  advice 
and  help  will  be  Ann  McLaughlin.  So,  Ann, 
welcome  to  the  team.  And  now  it  is  your 
turn,  you  have  a  few  words  to  say. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President,  for  those  kind  words  and  for 
the  trust  that  you  have  placed  in  me  today. 
Now  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Senate  on  my  confirmation  process.  Mr. 
President,  when  I  left  your  administration 
earlier  this  year,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  would 
be  back  so  soon.  I've  heard  a  lot  about  the 
revolving  door  between  government  and 
the  private  sector,  but  this  is  a  recordbreak- 
er.  Let  me  illustrate:  Congress  first  created 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  as  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  in  1884.  The  Department 
of  Labor  was  then  created  in  1913.  Now, 
that's  29  years.  It  took  only  7  months  for 
you  to  transfer  me  from  Interior  to  Labor. 
[Laughter] 

This  is,  indeed,  a  very  special  privilege 
which  I  cherish  and  which  makes  me  feel 
both  very  proud  and  humble.  Hardworking 
women  and  men  built  America.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  founded  to  protect 
and  promote  their  welfare.  To  have  the 
honor,  if  confirmed,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  be  to  have  a  special  bond  with 
each  of  these  American  workers.  To  be  able 
to  assist  them  is  a  singular  responsibility, 
because  it  is  in  our  daily  work  that  we  find 
some  of  our  greatest  opportunities  for  good. 

As  the  second  woman  to  undertake  this 
position,  I'm  indeed  aware  of  the  chal- 
lenges. Now,  doubtless,  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  comment  about  my  being  a  woman. 
But  one  of  my  predecessors,  Frances  Per- 
kins, the  first  woman  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  and,  in  fact,  the  first  woman  to 
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serve  in  a  President's  Cabinet,  was  once 
asked  whether  being  a  woman  was  a  disad- 
vantage in  public  life.  "Only  when  I  am 
climbing  trees,"  she  said.  [Laughter]  And 
that  was  before  blue  jeans.  So,  I  have  no 
reason  to  feel  disadvantaged  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  again  for  asking 
me  to  join  your  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
Labor.  This  is  a  great  honor  and  an  extraor- 


dinary opportunity  for  service.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  fulfill  its  obligations.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  William  E. 
Brock  III,  former  Secretary  of  Labor.  He 
also  referred  to  the  television  series  "Hill 
Street  Blues. " 


Nomination  of  Ann  D.  McLaughlin  To  Be  Secretary  of  Labor 
November  3,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Ann  D.  McLaughlin  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor  at  the  Department  of 
Labor.  She  would  succeed  William  Emerson 
Brock. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  is  currently  a  consultant 
with  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  in  Washington,  DC.  She  is 
also  presently  in  the  executive  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram at  the  Wharton  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lectures  in 
their  public  policy  department.  From  1984 
to  March  of  1987,  Mrs.   McLaughlin  was 


Under  Secretary  at  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Since  her  resigna- 
tion as  Under  Secretary,  Mrs.  McLaughlin 
has  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Union  Camp  Corp.  and  the  American 
Farmland  Trust.  From  1981  to  1984,  she 
was  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  at 
the  Department  of  Treasury. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  graduated  from  Mary- 
mount  College  in  Tarrytown,  NY  (B.A., 
1963).  She  was  born  November  16,  1941,  in 
Chatham,  NJ.  Mrs.  McLaughlin  is  married 
and  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 


Address  to  the  People  of  Western  Europe  on  Soviet-United  States 

Relations 

November  4,  1987 


Greetings.  Fm  speaking  with  you  from 
here  in  Washington  via  the  satellite  chan- 
nels of  WORLDNET  and  Voice  of  America. 
This  is  but  another  demonstration  of  the 
dramatic  effect  technology  is  having  on  our 
lives.  Science  is  shrinking  distances,  over- 
coming obstacles,  and  opening  borders. 
Today  individuals  in  distant  lands  are  work- 
ing, trading,  and  even  playing  together  on  a 
global  scale.  We  are,  as  would  never  have 
been  thought  possible  a  century  ago,  truly 
becoming  a  community — ^perhaps  even  a 
family — of  free  people,  imited  by  humane 
values  and  democratic  ideals,  and  sharing  in 
a  prosperity  that  is  closely  linked  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  between  us. 


Earlier  in  this  century,  during  a  time 
when  fascism  and  communism  were  on  the 
rise,  there  were  those  who  believed  that 
the  light  of  democracy  might  well  be  extin- 
guished. It  was  feared  that  the  era  of  repre- 
sentative government,  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom,  would  prove  to  be  a  short 
interlude  of  history  and  would  disappear 
just  as  the  democracy  of  Greece  and  the 
Roman  republic  had  vanished. 

Well,  our  cause  may  have  seemed  precar- 
iously perched,  fragile,  and  without  the 
power  projected  by  strutting  troops  and 
mass  political  spectacles;  but  it  should  be 
clear  now  that  the  courage  and  resilience  of 
free  people  are  too  easily  underestimated. 
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as  is  our  resolve  to  cooperate,  to  see  a 
common  purpose,  and  to  act  together  in 
our  own  defense. 

Victor  Hugo  once  wrote:  "People  do  not 
lack  strength;  they  lack  will."  Well,  in  my 
life,  I  have  time  and  again  seen  evidence 
that  gives  me  great  confidence  that  those 
who  live  in  freedom  do  indeed  have  the 
will  to  remain  free,  even  under  enormous 
pressure,  even  against  great  odds.  Those  of 
us  who  lived  through  the  Second  World 
War  saw  that  in  the  British  people,  whose 
indomitable  spirit  never  broke  under  heavy 
bombardment.  We  saw  it  in  the  French 
troops  and  resistance  fighters,  who  battled 
to  free  their  homeland;  in  Polish  Home 
Army  soldiers,  who  rose  in  Warsaw;  in  the 
moral  heroes  throughout  the  continent,  in- 
cluding within  Germany  itself,  who  resisted 
nazism  often  at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives; 
and  others  who  risked  all  to  save  Jews, 
sometimes  perfect  strangers,  from  the  death 
camps.  We  saw  it  in  Normandy,  where 
Americans  joined  with  people  from  all  over 
Europe  to  breach  the  Atlantic  Wall  and 
head  inland,  joined  together  in  one  mighty 
crusade  to  rid  the  continent  of  Hitler's  Na- 
tional Socialism  and  all  the  horrors  that 
went  with  it. 

Yes,  and  in  the  four  decades  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world  have  continued  to  prove 
their  courage  and,  just  as  important,  as 
never  before  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity 
with  one  another.  The  North  Atlantic  alli- 
ance, a  lasting  triumph  of  unity  and  coop- 
eration among  free  peoples,  has  maintained 
peace  on  the  European  continent  for  four 
decades.  It  has  been  the  shield  of  democra- 
cy and  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war  in 
history. 

Four  decades  of  European  peace  have 
been  no  accident.  They  have  been  earned 
by  those  in  uniform  who  stood  guard,  and 
paid  for  by  all  of  us  whose  taxes  kept  our 
allied  forces  manned,  equipped,  and  armed 
with  the  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons 
needed  to  deter  aggression.  We've  all  had 
to  do  our  part,  or  it  wouldn't  have  worked. 
But  it  has  worked.  The  alliance  has  been 
prepared  to  meet  any  challenge.  The  mes- 
sage to  anyone  who  would  threaten  the 
peace  has  been  simple  and  direct:  "Don't 
even  think  about  it." 


And  when  our  will  has  been  tested,  we've 
come  together  as  allies,  as  people  whose 
destinies  are  inextricably  linked,  and  have 
acted  in  unison  to  meet  the  challenge.  It 
has  not  been  easy,  yet  we've  done  what  was 
necessary  to  keep  our  countries  free  and  to 
preserve  the  peace.  That  certainly  was  true 
of  the  alliance's  response  to  the  vast  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  military  power  in  the  late 
1970's,  especially  their  introduction  of  the 
new  SS-20  intermediate-range  missiles.  It 
was  in  1977  when  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
ployed its  first  SS-20's.  This  triple-warhead 
weapon  could  hit  anywhere  in  Western 
Europe  and  much  of  Asia.  Though  NATO 
had  no  comparable  missile  to  counter  this 
new  threat,  by  August  of  1982  the  number 
of  Soviet  INF  missiles  had  climbed  to  over 
300,  with  more  than  900  warheads. 

What  we  were  witnessing  was  an  attempt 
to  tip  the  military  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  and  erode  the  security  bond  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States.  It 
tested  our  cohesion  and  could  well  have 
had  serious,  even  catastrophic,  long-term 
consequences  had  the  alliance  not  acted 
with  resolve.  But  we  did  act. 

In  December  of  1979  Western  leaders 
made  the  decision  to  move  forward  on  a 
two-track  approach.  First,  the  United  States 
would  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  in  an  at- 
tempt to  convince  them  to  withdraw  their 
new  missiles.  Second,  as  long  as  the  Soviets 
continued  on  their  course  and  kept  their 
missiles  in  place,  NATO  would  deploy  in 
Europe  a  limited  number  of  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles.  What  the 
alliance  sought,  however,  were  fewer  mis- 
siles, not  more. 

Our  plan  depended  upon  unflagging  soli- 
darity and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  even 
under  inmiense  pressure.  And  the  pressure 
was  put  on.  Had  the  nuclear  freeze  and 
unilateral  disarmament  protesters  won, 
Europe  would  now  be  condenmed  to  live 
under  the  shadow  of  Soviet  nuclear-armed 
INF  missiles.  To  democracy's  credit,  the  po- 
litical courage  of  farsighted  European  lead- 
ers carried  the  day.  That  resolve  has  now 
made  it  possible  to  achieve  an  historic 
agreement — an  agreement  that  wiU  elimi- 
nate a  whole  class  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  INF  missiles  from  the  face  of  the 
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planet. 

The  agreement  we  are  now  hearing  is 
based  upon  the  proposal  that  the  United 
States,  in  full  consultation  with  allied  lead- 
ers, put  forward  in  1981:  the  zero  option. 
The  plan  will  require  the  Soviets  to  remove 
four  times  as  many  nuclear  warheads  as  the 
United  States.  Not  only  will  the  entire 
Soviet  force  of  SS-20's  and  SS~4's  be  de- 
stroyed but  also  the  shorter  range  SS-12's 
and  SS-23's.  It'll  be  the  first  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  the  world's  nuclear  arsenals  in  histo- 
ry. And  more  than  that,  the  shorter  range 
Soviet  missiles  that  will  be  eliminated  are 
capable  of  carrying  not  just  nuclear  but  also 
chemical  and  conventional  warheads.  Thus, 
we  will  be  making  a  promising  start  in  cut- 
ting back  these  threats  to  Europe  as  well. 

Achievements  like  this  are  not  the  result 
of  wishful  thinking,  nor  are  they  made 
more  likely  by  loud  proclamations  of  a 
desire  for  peace.  Lasting  progress  derives 
from  hardnosed  realism,  strenuous  effort, 
and  firnmess  of  principle.  I  can  assure  you 
that  any  treaty  I  sign  will  be  realistic  and  in 
the  long-term  interest  of  all  the  members  of 
the  alliance,  or  no  agreement  will  be 
signed. 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  has  a  poor 
record  of  compliance  with  past  arms  control 
agreements.  So,  any  new  treaty  will  contain 
ironclad  provisions  for  effective  verification, 
including  on-site  inspection  of  facilities 
before  and  during  reductions  and  short- 
notice  inspections  afterward.  The  verifica- 
tion regime  we've  put  forward  is  the  most 
stringent  in  the  history  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations. None  of  us  in  the  alliance  can 
settle  for  anything  less. 

Arms  reduction — if  done  with  care  to 
ensure  the  continuing  credibility  of  our  de- 
terrent, both  nuclear  and  conventional — is 
in  the  interest  of  all  Western  countries.  And 
any  INF  agreement  should  be  viewed  not 
as  the  end  of  the  process  but  the  beginning, 
a  first  big  step.  We  and  the  Soviets  have 
also  been  negotiating  possible  reductions  in 
our  strategic  arsenals,  which  for  us  is  a  high 
priority.  Again,  it's  an  American  proposal 
that  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  negotiation — a 
dramatic  proposition  to  cut  our  strategic  ar- 
senals in  half.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made,  and  further  movement  can  be 
expected  if  Soviet  flexibility  is  evident. 


What  is  totally  unacceptable,  however,  is 
the  Soviet  tactic  of  holding  these  offensive 
reductions  hostage  to  measures  that  would 
cripple  our  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  We 
won't  bargain  away  SDI,  which  offers  the 
promise  of  a  safer  world  in  which  both  sides 
would  rely  more  on  defenses,  which  threat- 
en no  one,  than  on  offensive  forces.  It 
shouldn't  escape  our  attention  that  the  Sovi- 
ets themselves  have  been  spending  billions 
on  a  strategic  defense  program  of  their 
own. 

Much  has  been  heard  as  of  late  about 
reforms  being  instituted  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Glasnost,  we  are  told,  is  ushering  in 
a  new  era.  Well,  who  cannot  but  hope  these 
reports  are  true,  that  the  optimism  is  justi- 
fied? Good  sense,  however,  dictates  that  we 
look  for  tangible  changes  in  behavior — ^for 
action,  not  words — ^in  deciding  what  is  real 
or  illusionary.  We  will,  for  example,  closely 
watch  the  condition  of  human  rights  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  a  government  that  continues  to  repress 
freedom  in  its  own  country,  breaking  faith 
with  its  own  people,  can  be  trusted  to  keep 
agreements  with  others. 

Yes,  this  year  some  people,  including  a 
few  very  prominent  individuals,  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  It's  better 
than  the  record  of  recent  years,  yet  many 
more  emigration  and  divided-family  cases 
remain.  And  let  us  remember:  Denial  of  the 
right  to  emigrate  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  repressive  Soviet  system.  A 
recognition  of  freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
and  press;  a  release  of  all  prisoners  of  con- 
science; an  ending  of  the  practice  of  send- 
ing perfectly  sane  political  dissidents  to  psy- 
chiatric hospitals;  tolerance  of  real  opposi- 
tion; and  freedom  of  political  choice — these 
things,  which  we  all  take  for  granted,  would 
signal  that  a  true  turning  point  has  been 
reached  and  would  offer  hope  of  positive 
changes  in  the  international  arena,  as  well. 

If  there's  one  observation  that  rings  true 
in  today's  changing  world,  it  is  that  freedom 
and  peace  go  hand  in  hand.  The  further  the 
Soviet  leadership  opens  their  system  and 
frees  their  people,  the  more  likely  it  will  be 
that  the  tensions  between  East  and  West 
will  lessen.  Reflecting  this,  we  also  hope  to 
see  changes  in  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The 
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Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  is  most 
certainly  a  dreadful  quagmire.  The  Afghan 
people  have  proven  themselves  the  bravest 
of  the  brave.  They  will  continue  to  have  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  free  nations  in 
their  struggle  for  independence.  Soviet 
leaders  can  win  accolades  from  people  of 
good  will  everywhere  and  free  their  coun- 
try from  a  no-win  situation  by  grounding 
their  helicopter  gunships,  promptly  with- 
drawing their  troops,  and  permitting  the 
Afghan  people  to  choose  their  own  destiny. 
Such  actions  would  be  viewed  not  as  a  re- 
treat but  as  a  courageous  and  positive  step. 

Another  sign  to  look  for — this  one  closer 
to  home  for  you  on  your  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic— would  be  a  loosening  of  the  Soviet  hold 
over  Eastern  Europe.  Why  should  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  remain  divided  as  they  are 
with  barbed  wire,  watch  towers,  and  ma- 
chineguns?  Why  shouldn't  all  Europeans  be 
free  to  travel,  to  visit  one  another,  or  to 
conduct  business  with  each  other?  Shouldn't 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  finally  be  re- 
nounced? Four  decades  after  the  war,  why 
should  17  million  Germans  be  treated  like 
prisoners  in  their  own  land?  A  true  open- 
ing-up  and  recognition  of  their  sovereign 
independence  would  be  welcomed  by  all 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  and  central  Europe, 
and  it  would  not  threaten  the  security  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  anyone  else. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  visited  Berlin.  I 
stood  there  alongside  the  cruel  wall  that 
symbolizes  so  powerfully  the  scar  that  di- 
vides the  European  continent.  It's  time  for 
that  wound  to  heal  and  that  scar  to  disap- 
pear. Wouldn't  it  be  a  wonderful  sight  for 
the  world  to  see,  if  someday  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  and  I  could  meet  in  Berlin 
and  together  take  down  the  first  bricks  of 
that  wall — and  we  could  continue  taking 
down  walls  until  the  distrust  between  our 
peoples  and  the  scars  of  the  past  are  forgot- 
ten. 

A  few  moments  ago,  I  recalled  the  valiant 
fight  40  years  ago  to  liberate  the  European 
continent.  Who  cannot  help  but  appreciate 
that,  in  that  epic  struggle,  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union  fought  bravely  and  sacri- 
ficed so  inmiensely  to  defeat  the  common 
enemy.  After  the  war,  we  became  adversar- 
ies, at  times  bitter  adversaries.  Yet  this  need 
not  have  happened  and  need  not  continue. 


Any  philosophy  or  leader  suggesting  that 
there  is  a  predetermined  course  of  history 
and  that  conflict  between  our  peoples  and 
systems  is  inevitable  is  wrong.  We  are  not 
condemned  by  forces  beyond  our  control. 
We,  all  peoples  in  every  land,  can  shape  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  determine  the 
future.  We  in  the  Western  democracies 
have  been  doing  just  that.  Together  we've 
built  a  freer  and  more  prosperous  way  of 
life,  a  community  of  free  people.  I'm  cer- 
tain you  agree  with  me  that  the  door  is 
open  to  all  who  would  join  with  us. 

German  literary  figure  Heinrich  Heine 
has  written:  "Do  not  mock  our  dreamers. 
Their  words  become  the  seeds  of  freedom." 
Well,  today  our  vision,  not  only  of  a  more 
peaceful  world  but  of  a  world  of  freedom  in 
which  democratic  rights  are  enjoyed  in 
every  land,  seems  ever  more  in  focus, 
almost  as  if  it  is  within  reach.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  watch  and  to  be  hopeful,  yet  we 
must  also  remain  vigilant.  The  strength  and 
viability  of  the  alliance  remains  essential, 
even  as  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  opens  new  op- 
portunities for  peace.  It  is  just  such  strength 
as  NATO  has  demonstrated  that  is  a  pre- 
condition to  such  progress.  Weakness,  vul- 
nerability, and  wishful  thinking  can  undo 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  standing 
firm. 

This,  nevertheless,  can  be  a  time  of  great 
change.  As  you're  likely  aware.  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  has  accepted  my  invi- 
tation to  come  to  Washington  for  a  summit 
in  early  December.  We'll  be  discussing  face- 
to-face  the  wide  spectrum  of  issues  I've 
spoken  to  you  about  today.  I,  in  fact,  expect 
we'll  sign  that  agreement  concerning  U.S. 
and  Soviet  INF  missiles  during  the  time  of 
our  meetings. 

For  our  part,  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  alliance  and  to  the  se- 
curity of  Europe — INF  treaty  or  no  INF 
treaty — ^remains  unshakable.  Over  300,000 
American  servicemen  with  you  on  the  con- 
tinent and  our  steadfast  nuclear  guarantee 
underscore  this  pledge.  Those  who  worry 
that  we  will  somehow  drift  apart  or  that 
deterrence  has  been  weakened  are  mistak- 
en on  both  counts.  Our  ties  will  be 
strengthened,  not  diminished,  by  this  suc- 
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cess.  Such  an  historic  reduction  in  nuclear 
weapons,  as  now  appears  on  the  way,  will 
be  a  resounding  vindication  of  the  unity, 
strength,  and  determination  of  the  alliance. 

As  far  as  our  ability  to  keep  the  peace, 
the  NATO  strategy  of  flexible  response  will 
continue  to  ensure  that  aggression,  at  any 
level,  is  blocked.  A  viable  deterrent  force  of 
nuclear  weapons  of  many  types,  including 
ground-based  systems  as  well  as  those  car- 
ried by  aircraft  and  submarines,  still  pro- 
tects Europe  and  remains  in  place.  And  we 
have  agreed  with  our  allies  that  the  existing 
imbalances  in  conventional  forces  and 
chemical  weapons  must  be  redressed  prior 
to  any  further  nuclear  reductions  in 
Europe. 

The  alliance  has  had  underway  for  some 
time  a  program  of  modernizing  our  forces 
so  that  a  credible  deterrent  is  maintained 
over  the  long  term.  That  is  why  major  ini- 
tiatives are  moving  forward  to  upgrade 
NATO's  conventional  strength.  And  after  18 
years  of  unilaterally  refraining  from  any 
production  of  chemical  weapons,  improve- 
ments are  being  made  in  our  modest  chem- 
ical weapon  inventory.  The  Soviet  Union,  of 
course,  possesses  what  is  by  far  the  world's 
most  extensive  chemical  weapon  stockpile. 

But  just  as  we're  doing  in  our  INF  talks, 
we're  also  seeking  through  negotiation  to 
correct  the  disparities  we  face  in  both  the 
chemical  and  conventional  areas.  In  fact,  in 
1984  the  United  States,  with  allied  support, 
proposed  an  effective  global  ban  on  chemi- 
cal weapons.  As  far  as  conventional  forces, 
the  alliance  stands  ready,  if  the  East  meets 
us  halfway,  to  make  reductions  in  central 
Europe  through  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
ductions, or  MBFR,  as  they  are  called.  At 
the  same  time,  in  Vienna  an  agreement  be- 
tween East  and  West  is  being  sought  that 
would  mandate  new  negotiations  on  con- 
ventional stability  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Our  common  security  agenda,  as  you  can 
see,  is  broad  and  ambitious.  An  INF  agree- 
ment is  an  important  first  step,  but  only  the 
first  one  toward  our  greater  goal.  And  let 
there  be  no  doubt,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  fully  understand  and  appreci- 
ate that  we  are  partners  for  peace  with  you, 
the  peoples  of  our  fellow  Western  democra- 
cies. That's  why  we  applaud  what  we  see  as 


a  new  willingness,  even  eagerness,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  allies  to  increase  the 
level  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  themselves  in  European  defense. 
The  growing  cooperation  between  France 
and  Germany  is  a  positive  sign,  as  is  the 
modernization  of  the  British  and  French  in- 
dependent nuclear  deterrents,  which  are 
both  vital  components  of  the  Western  secu- 
rity system.  Last  week  the  foreign  and  de- 
fense ministers  of  the  Western  European 
union  issued  an  impressive  declaration.  It 
reaffirmed  the  importance  of  maintaining 
our  nuclear  and  conventional  deterrents 
and  affirmed  a  positive  Western  European 
identity  in  the  field  of  defense  within  the 
framework  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  We  wel- 
come these  developments. 

Over  these  last  four  decades,  all  too  often 
the  United  States  has  been  viewed  as  the 
senior  partner  of  the  alliance.  Well,  today 
when  the  economic  strength  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  are  fully  com- 
parable, the  time  has  long  since  come  when 
we  will  view  ourselves  as  equal  partners, 
and  a  more  equal  relationship  should  not 
diminish  our  bonds  but  strengthen  them.  It 
should  not  limit  our  potential  but  expand  it. 

Goethe,  the  soul  of  German  literature, 
once  wrote:  "If  you  would  create  some- 
thing, you  must  be  something."  Well,  in 
these  last  four  decades  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  have  been  a  force 
for  progress  and  freedom  on  this  planet. 
And  only  a  few  short  years  from  now,  as 
mankind  literally  enters  into  a  new  millen- 
nium, we  will  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
prosperous  and  free  future.  We've  proven 
wrong — dead  wrong — those  doubters  and 
despots  who  earlier  in  this  century  thought 
democracy  was  soon  to  be  extinct.  We  have 
ensured  that,  in  the  centuries  ahead,  it  is 
free  people  who  will  dominate  the  affairs  of 
mankind.  And  let  me  predict  that,  someday, 
the  realm  of  liberty  and  justice  will  encom- 
pass the  planet.  Freedom  is  not  just  the 
birthright  of  the  few,  it  is  the  God-given 
right  of  all  His  children,  in  every  country.  It 
won't  come  by  conquest.  It  will  come,  be- 
cause freedom  is  right  and  freedom  works. 
It  will  come,  because  cooperation  and  good 
will  among  free  people  will  carry  the  day. 

There's  a  story  that  was  brought  to  my 
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attention  a  few  years  ago  about  an  elderly 
couple  who  live  in  the  small  town  of  Mar- 
stel  on  the  island  of  Aero  in  Denmark — 
Natalia  and  Nels  Mortensen.  For  the  last  40 
years  they  have  tended  the  grave  of  a 
young  man  they  never  met.  They  dig  the 
weeds  and  place  flowers,  and  always  there's 
a  small  American  flag.  When  it  becomes 
worn,  they  replace  it  with  another. 

They  are  watching  over  the  final  resting 
place  of  U.S.  Air  Force  Sergeant  Jack 
Wagner,  who  died  when  his  plane  was  shot 
down  on  June  20th,  1944,  near  Aero,  which 
was  then  occupied  territory.  Jack  Wagner's 
body  washed  up  on  shore  a  few  days  later, 
and  the  word  quickly  spread  through  the 
tiny  community.  When  the  Nazi  occupation 
troops  came  to  bury  the  young  American, 
they  found  nearly  the  whole  town  of  2,000 
had  been  waiting  by  the  grave  since  early 
in  the  morning  to  pay  tribute  to  the  young 
flyer.  The  path  had  been  lined  with  flowers. 
And  when  the  troops  laid  young  Jack 
Wagner  in  his  grave,  the  townspeople  con- 
ducted a  funeral  service  and  placed  red, 
white,  and  blue  flowers  on  his  grave,  along 
with  a  banner  that  read:  "Thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done." 


Jack  was  a  19-year-old  American  from 
Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  Danish 
townspeople  had  never  met  him,  but  they 
knew  this  young  man  had  given  his  life  for 
them.  He  cared  enough  for  people  he'd 
never  met  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  their  freedom.  The  Mortensens  never 
forgot  this.  They  still  care  for  that  grave  as 
if  he  was  a  member  of  their  family,  and  in  a 
way,  he  was.  Just  as  we  are  all  part  of  the 
family  of  free  people. 

Many  young  people  from  all  of  our  coun- 
tries have  died  to  preserve  the  freedom  we 
now  enjoy.  Many  of  our  children  still  serve. 
They  stand  together  on  the  ramparts  of 
freedom.  We  care  about  each  and  every 
one  of  them  as  if  he  or  she  was  our  own. 
Let  us  be  as  brave  as  they  are  brave,  as 
proud  as  they  are  proud. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  share  these  mo- 
ments with  you.  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President's  address  was  recorded 
on  November  3  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  at 
the  White  House  for  broadcast  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  on  WORLDNET  televi- 
sion and  the  Voice  of  America  at  8  a.m.  on 
November  4. 


Nomination  of  April  Catherine  Glaspie  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Iraq 
November  4,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  April  Catherine  Glaspie,  of 
California,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Counselor,  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Iraq.  She  would 
succeed  David  George  Newton. 

Since  1985  Ms.  Glaspie  has  been  Director 
of  the  Oflice  of  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and 
Syrian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State. 
From  1983  to  1985,  she  served  as  political 
officer  and  deputy  chief  of  mission  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Damascus,  Syria.  Ms.  Gla- 
spie has  been  Director  of  the  language  insti- 
tute at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tunis,  Tunisia, 
1981-1983;  political  officer  at  the  U.S.  Mis- 


sion to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York, 
1980-1981;  political  officer  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  London,  England,  1978-1980;  staff 
assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
1977-1978;  and  political  officer  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  1973-1977.  Ms. 
Glaspie  has  been  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Service  since  1966. 

Ms.  Glaspie  graduated  from  Mills  College 
(B.A.,  1963)  and  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(M.A.,  1965).  She  is  articulate  in  Arabic  and 
French.  Ms.  Glaspie  was  born  April  26, 
1942,  in  Vancouver,  Canada,  and  currently 
resides  in  Washington,  DC. 
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Nomination  of  David  C.  Miller,  Jr.,  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development  Foundation 
November  4,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  David  C.  Miller,  Jr.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
African  Development  Foundation  for  a 
term  expiring  September  22,  1993.  He 
would  succeed  Patsy  Baker  Blackshear. 

Since  1982  Mr.  Miller  has  been  president 
of  American  Equity  Investor,  Inc.,  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  From  1984  to  1986,  he  was 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Zimbabwe. 
Mr.  Miller  also  served  as  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Tanzania,  1981-1984.  In  1981 


he  served  as  special  assistant  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  State.  Previously  Mr. 
Miller  was  with  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  in  Pittsburgh,  PA,  1971-1981. 

Mr.  Miller  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1964)  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School  (J.D.,  1967).  He  was 
born  July  15,  1942,  in  Cleveland,  OH.  Mr. 
Miller  is  married,  has  three  children,  and 
resides  in  Washington,  DC. 


Remarks  to  Business  Leaders  at  a  White  House  Briefing  on  the 
Canada-United  States  Free  Trade  Agreement 
November  4,  1987 


Well,  welcome  to  the  Old  Executive 
Office  Building.  It's  even  older  than  I  am. 
[Laughter]  I  know  youVe  already  been 
briefed  by  Ambassador  Yeutter  and  Secre- 
tary Verity,  so  FU  try  to  keep  my  remarks 
concise.  Whenever  I  do  go  on  over-long, 
however,  I  remember  what  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower used  to  say:  that  one  of  the  best 
things  about  being  President  is  that  no  one 
can  ever  tell  you  when  to  sit  down. 
[Laughter] 

In  this  world  there  are  many  conflicting 
visions  of  man's  economic  life.  You  know 
the  old  saying:  Ask  three  economists  a  ques- 
tion— you  get  seven  different  answers.  But 
beyond  the  fine-tuning  of  experts,  there's  a 
more  fundamental  division  of  world  views. 
One  sees  the  resources  and  potential  of  this 
world  as  finite,  and  most  likely  insufficient 
for  the  needs  of  a  growing  humanity.  It 
posits  a  world  of  limits  and  describes  not 
only  a  present  of  insufficiency  but  a  future 
of  increasing  scarcity,  and  insists  on  cruel 
but,  in  its  view,  necessary  choices. 

That's  the  life  raft  view  of  humanity. 
We're  adrift  here,  at  the  mercy  of  natural 
forces,  our  food  is  running  low  and  not 
much  hope  of  rescue.  In  the  meantime,  we 


don't  have  room  for  the  luxuries  of  the  past. 
In  fact,  to  keep  from  sinking,  we  may  have 
to  throw  them  overboard.  And  it's  our  free- 
dom that  is  always  the  first  luxury  to  be 
jettisoned. 

Thankfully,  that  deeply  pessimistic  view 
that  I  have  just  cited  here  has  never  really 
taken  hold  in  North  America.  Maybe  it  has 
to  do  with  the  type  of  people  who  came 
here,  immigrants  and  refugees  all,  fleeing 
from  various  forms  of  unfreedom.  Maybe  it 
was  the  object  lesson  of  a  vast  and  mostly 
unexplored  continent  that  instilled  in  our 
souls  a  basic  disbelief  in  limits  and  impa- 
tience with  those  who  insist  on  trying  to 
impose  them — whether  it's  bureaucrats  tell- 
ing us  what  we  can  and  can't  do  or  academ- 
ics talking  of  limits  to  growth. 

It's  like  the  story  of  the  New  Hampshire 
farmer  who  had  just  been  to  a  meeting 
down  in  the  town  hall  of  the  local  Commu- 
nist Party.  He  comes  back  all  excited  and 
tells  his  friend  about  how  wonderful  com- 
munism is  because,  in  that  system,  every- 
one shares  everything  they  own.  "Does  that 
mean,  Fred,"  asks  his  friend,  "that  if  you 
had    two    houses    you'd    give    me    one?" 
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"That's  right,  John,"  he  says,  "Fd  give  you 
one."  "And  does  that  mean,  Fred,  that  if 

you  had  two  tractors  you'd  give  me " 

"That's  right,  John,  if  I  had  two  tractors, 
yes,  I'd  give  you  one."  "Does  that  mean, 
Fred,  that  if  you  had  two  hogs  you'd  give 
me  one?"  "Now,  that  ain't  fair,  John.  You 
know  I  got  two  hogs."  [Laughter] 

Well,  whether  we're  skeptical  Yankees,  or 
recent  immigrants  to  the  Sunbelt,  we  know 
too  much  about  America  to  believe  in 
limits,  to  believe  that  the  future  isn't  ours 
for  the  making.  There's  too  much  hope,  too 
much  possibility  on  this  continent  of  ours 
for  us  to  believe  in  the  zero-sum  philoso- 
phies of  the  Old  World.  Whether  it's  com- 
munism or  socialism  or  what  used  to  be 
called  social  Darwinism,  we  know  that  one 
person's  achievement  doesn't  subtract  from 
another,  but  adds  each  to  the  other  in  an 
expanding  cycle  of  prosperity.  Of  all  the 
zero-sum  philosophies  that  have  gripped 
the  Old  World,  one  of  the  most  destructive 
has  been  mercantilism — that's  a  17th-centu- 
ry version  of  protectionism.  It  saw  trade  as 
a  form  of  economic  warfare — usually  blood- 
less, but  not  always — with  powerful  nations 
preying  upon  the  weaker,  drawing  off  their 
wealth  and  then  hoarding  it  within  their 
own  boundaries. 

In  this,  the  bicentennial  year  of  our  Con- 
stitution, we  look  back  in  wonder  at  the 
feat  of  imagination  that  designed  our  demo- 
cratic institutions,  so  responsive  and  flexi- 
ble, yet  enduring.  But  perhaps  as  great  an 
intellectual  break  with  the  past,  as  great  a 
leap  of  progress,  was  the  rejection  of  the 
mercantilist  philosophies — or  hostilities,  I 
should  say — that  had  been  tearing  our 
young  nation  apart,  and  the  establishment 
of  free  and  unfettered  trade  among  these 
newly  united  States. 

Today,  we're  poised  to  make  another 
great  leap  of  progress  by  creating  free  trade 
anew  between  our  country  and  Canada.  Al- 
ready, our  two  nations  generate  the  world's 
largest  volume  of  trade.  Canada  is  by  far 
our  largest  trading  partner.  The  United 
States  exports  more  to  the  Province  of  On- 
tario alone  than  to  the  entire  country  of 
Japan. 

United  States  citizens  are  by  far  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  investors  in  Canada.  And  Ca- 
nadians,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  are  even 


greater  investors  in  this  country.  And  this 
two-way  traffic  in  trade  has  helped  to 
create  jobs  by  the  millions,  expand  opportu- 
nity for  both  our  peoples,  and  augment  the 
prosperity  of  both  nations.  With  this  agree- 
ment, we'll  be  the  largest  free  trade  area  on 
Earth.  As  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  has  said, 
"It  will  bring  us  to  a  new  decade  and  a  new 
century,  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  world's 
trade  and  commerce." 

We're  tearing  down  the  walls,  the  tariffs, 
that  block  the  flow  of  trade  and  eliminating 
the  tangle  of  restrictions  and  regulations 
that  bind  our  commerce  and  inhibit  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  As  this  agreement  takes 
effect,  Americans  and  Canadians  will  con- 
duct business,  invest,  and  trade  where  they 
like.  Two  proud,  independent,  and  sover- 
eign nations — Canada  and  the  United 
States — will  pull  together  as  partners 
toward  a  future  of  economic  growth  and 
prosperity.  Rejecting  beggar-thy-neighbor 
policies  in  order  to  build  with  our  neigh- 
bors— putting  aside  special  interests  in  favor 
of  the  common  interest,  this  agreement  will 
be  a  win-win  situation,  not  only  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  but  for  the  world. 

We  have  broken  new  territory  by  cover- 
ing areas,  such  as  investment  and  services, 
traditionally  beyond  the  scope  of  trade 
agreements.  What  better  model  could  there 
be  for  the  Uruguay  Round,  which  is  cur- 
rently underway  in  Geneva.  But  success 
will  depend  in  large  part  on  people  like  you 
who  are  willing  to  operate  in  a  truly  free 
environment  for  trade  and  investment.  And 
I'll  be  looking  for  your  support  in  obtaining 
congressional  approval  for  this  historic, 
pathbreaking  agreement. 

Last  spring,  I  visited  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney in  Canada  and  was  honored  to  speak 
before  the  Canadian  Parliament.  There  I 
spoke  of  this  visionary  agreement  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  nations.  To  those  still  tempted 
by  protectionism — who  would  retreat  into 
economic  isolationism — we'll  show  there  is  a 
better  and  a  more  expansive  way.  To  those 
who  think  this  world  is  a  zero-sum  equa- 
tion, who  view  their  neighbors  with  worry 
and  distrust,  we'll  show  the  path  of  coopera- 
tion. And  we'll  show  how  freedom  is  the 
most  valuable  resource,  free  economies  and 
free  trade — that  the  wider  our  embrace  of 
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freedom,  the  greater  will  be  our  prosperity. 

You  know,  some  time  ago — way  back  in 
those  prehistoric  times  known  as  the  seven- 
ties— I  called  for  what  I  named  a  North 
American  accord  that  would  embrace  our 
whole  continent — the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  as  well.  I  said  then 
that  it's  time  we  stopped  thinking  of  our 
nearest  neighbors  as  foreigners.  Let  us  in- 
stead think  of  them  as  partners,  independ- 
ent and  sovereign,  but  united  in  a  common 
purpose.  Unity,  I  need  hardly  say,  does  not 
imply  homogeneity.  In  a  true  alliance  of 
friendship,  the  differences — the  unique 
characters  and  national  identities  of  our 
northern  and  southern  neighbors — would 
only  broaden  our  understanding  and 
strengthen  the  mandate  of  freedom. 

Now,  I  know  it's  bad  manners  to  quote 
oneself,  so  please  forgive  me  if  I  read  you  a 
few  lines  from  that  speech — the  speech  I 
delivered  in  November  1979,  announcing 
my  candidacy  for  President:  "A  developing 
closeness  between  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico  would  serve  notice  on 
friend  and  foe  alike  that  we  were  prepared 
for  a  long  haul,  looking  outward  again  and 
confident  of  our  future;  that  together  we 
are  going  to  create  jobs,  to  generate  new 
fortunes  of  wealth  for  many  and  provide  a 
legacy  for  the  children  of  each  of  our  coun- 
tries. Two  hundred  years  ago,  we  taught 
the  world  that  a  new  form  of  government, 
created  out  of  the  genius  of  man  to  cope 
with  his  circumstances,  could  succeed  in 
bringing  a  measure  of  quality  to  human  life 
previously  thought  impossible." 

Let  us  dare  to  dream,  I  said,  of  some 
future  date,  when  the  map  of  the  world 
shows  a  North  American  Continent  united 
in  commerce  and  committed  to  freedom.  I 
say  now  it  is  time  to  dream  even  bigger 
dreams — dreams  of  an  entire  hemisphere, 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
united  by  the  bonds  of  democracy  and  free 
trade;  an  entire  hemisphere  in  which  all  the 
borders  become  what  the  U.S.-Canadian 
border  is  today — a  meeting  place  rather 
than  a  dividing  line. 

When  we  look  at  the  news,  when  we  read 
history,  it  sometimes  seems  that  wars  and 
cataclysms  dominate  man's  life.  But,  in  fact, 
that  is  a  misperception.  It  is  in  the  peaceful, 
everyday  business  of  work  and  trade  that 


the  real  story  of  human  progress  unfolds.  I 
am  confident  that  when  people  look  back 
on  this  pact  it  will  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
premier  achievements  of  the  20th  century, 
not  just  a  free  trade  agreement  between 
two  nations  but  the  catalyst  of  a  hemispher- 
ic, perhaps  world,  revolution — a  peaceful 
revolution  of  expanding  freedom  and  grow- 
ing friendship  between  nations.  That's  why 
I  pledge  to  you  that  this  achievement,  great 
as  it  is,  will  be  only  the  beginning.  We  will, 
together  with  our  new  partner  in  peace  and 
freedom,  Canada,  carry  the  banner  of  free 
trade  to  Mexico,  to  the  Caribbean,  and  all 
of  Latin  America — and  from  there  on 
around  the  world. 

You  know,  I  can't  help  but  think  of  a 
story,  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  connect- 
ed with  a  place  called  Hollywood,  and  Hol- 
lywood-made motion  pictures  played  90 
percent  of  the  playing  time  of  all  the  thea- 
ters of  the  world.  And  so,  when  Mr.  John- 
ston, the  head  of  the  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers Association,  made  one  of  his  visits 
abroad,  he  went  to  Poland.  And  he  took 
along  a  few  movies,  and  he  showed  them  to 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

Now,  one  of  them  was  a  movie  that  I 
escaped  being  in,  and  Dennis  Morgan  did 
the  part  I  was  going  to  do.  [Laughter]  But  it 
was  with  Ann  Sheridan,  and  they  played 
two  workers  at  Lockheed  aircraft  plant, 
which  was  only  a  few  blocks  from  Warner 
Brothers  Studio.  And  one  of  the  scenes  in 
the  picture  called  for  them  to  be  at  the 
lunch  hour  out  in  the  parking  lot,  playing  a 
scene  together,  talking  together. 

And  at  that  point,  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion of  Poland  grabbed  Johnston's  arm,  and 
he  says,  "There,  there — that's  what  we 
won't  stand  for."  He  said,  "That  kind  of 
propaganda."  And  Johnston  said,  "What  are 
you  talking  about?"  He  says,  "All  those 
automobiles  in  the  background.  Are  you 
trying  to  tell  us  poor  Poles  that  the  Ameri- 
cans who  work  in  that  factory  drive  those 
cars  to  work?"  Well,  that  wasn't  part  of  the 
set  at  all,  that  just  happened  to  be  there. 
That  was  the  Lockheed  parking  lot — 
[laughter] — and  those  were  the  cars  of  the 
Lockheed  workers. 

And,  you  know,  it's  just  increasingly 
struck  me  that  we're  trying  to  build  a  world 
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of  undeveloped  nations  and  make  them  be- 
lieve that  their  only  progress,  economic 
progress,  must  be  in  exporting.  Well,  what 
would  happen  today  if  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  could  be  like  ours  and  the  people 
who  made  all  these  wonderful  products 
were  also  the  customers  who  bought  them 
and  could  afford  to  buy  them? 

There  aren't  too  many  countries  where 
that's  true.  Ours  is,  yes,  we're  the  biggest 
exporter  in  the  world.  And  yet,  we  have  a 
trade  imbalance  because  we  also  buy  more 
than  anyone  else,  into  the  country.  But 
again,  our  biggest  market  happens  to  be  our 
own  people.  And  when  that  becomes  more 
worldwide,  we're  going  to  find  that  a  lot  of 
the  economic  problems  of  the  world  go 
away. 

I  don't  know  why  I  brought  that  up, 
except  that  I  just  came  from  a  meeting  talk- 
ing about  the  present  situation  here  with 
the  deficit.  [Laughter]  But  anyway,  I  just 
want  to  thank  you  all  here,  and  God  bless 
you  all,  and  hope  that  we  can  make  this 


particular  agreement  go  and  show  the  way. 
If  200  years  ago  the  Constitution  came  into 
being,  in  large  part,  because  the  13  Colo- 
nies that  had  become  States  of  the  United 
States  still  thought  of  each  other  as  a  for- 
eign country  and,  therefore,  had  tariffs  and 
all  kinds  of  obstructions  to  trade  across  the 
borders,  and  now  we've  eliminated  all  of 
that  with  our  Constitution,  and  here  we  are 
with  50  States  trading  freely  with  each 
other,  why  wouldn't  that  fit  with  other 
countries,  too?  Particularly  here,  the  neigh- 
bors on  our  own  continent — and  why 
wouldn't  it  work? 

Well,  I  think  we've  made  a  start  with  this 
agreement.  And  I  hope  we  all  have  your 
help  in  making  it  come  to  be  a  reality. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:11  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative Clayton  Yeutter,  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  C.  William  Verity,  Jr. 


Statement  on  Japan-United  States  Semiconductor  Trade 
November  4,  1987 


In  response  to  improved  Japanese  compli- 
ance with  the  1986  U.S.-Japan  semiconduc- 
tor agreement,  I  am  today  announcing  my 
intention  to  suspend  a  portion  of  the  sanc- 
tions I  placed  on  Japanese  products  last 
April,  when  we  determined  that  Japan  was 
not  fully  implementing  the  agreement. 

I  imposed  these  sanctions  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  serious  about  fair  trade  and  to 
make  clear  that  we  insist  on  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  all  our  agreements.  I  also 
made  clear,  however,  that  we  would 
remove  the  sanctions  as  soon  as  we  had 
firm  and  continuing  evidence  that  the 
dumping  of  Japanese  semiconductors  in 
third-country  markets  had  stopped  and  that 
access  to  the  Japanese  market  had  im- 
proved. Japan  is  an  important  trading  part- 
ner and  a  close  ally,  and  we  want  to  make 
every  effort  to  resolve  our  differences  as 
soon  as  possible. 


This  case  serves  as  a  reminder  that  the 
judicious  and  proper  use  of  section  301  can 
bring  results.  Retaliation  ought  to  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort  and  only  when  it  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  positive  result.  In  this 
case,  we  used  the  threat  of  retaliation  to 
achieve  a  sound  agreement  on  fair  trade  in 
semiconductors.  When  that  agreement  was 
not  complied  with,  retaliation  was  used  to 
bring  about  compliance.  I  hope  Congress 
will  remember  that  section  301  has  been 
used  effectively  before  making  any  changes 
in  the  law  that  would  attempt  to  force  the 
President  to  retaliate  at  times  when  it 
would  be  counterproductive. 

Last  June,  when  a  review  of  the  data 
showed  that  Japanese  third-country  dump- 
ing was  declining  on  one  semiconductor 
product,  I  ordered  a  proportional  response 
and  lifted  sanctions  on  $51  million  of  the 
full  $300  million  in  sanctions.  Because  the 
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most  recent  review  of  the  data  shows  that 
third-country  dumping  has  ceased  for  both 
DRAM's  and  EPROM's— the  two  semicon- 
ductor products  covered  under  this  portion 
of  the  agreement — I  am  directing  an  addi- 
tional suspension  of  sanctions  amounting  to 
$84  million.  The  remaining  $165  million  in 
sanctions  will  remain  in  effect  because  of 
the  lack  of  sufficient  progress  to  date  on 
access  to  the  Japanese  market  for  foreign- 
based  semiconductor  makers. 

U.S.  semiconductor  producers  and  users 
were  closely  consulted  during  our  discus- 
sions with  the  Japanese  Government.  Based 
on  these  discussions,  they  recommended 
the  action  I  am  taking  today.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  given  me  assurances  that 


this  positive  pattern  with  respect  to  third- 
country  dumping  will  continue. 

If  these  assurances  prove  not  to  be  the 
case,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  reimpose  the  par- 
tial sanctions  that  have  been  suspended.  I 
have  also  been  assured  by  the  Government 
of  Japan  that  no  quantitative  or  other  kinds 
of  restrictions  exist  on  the  production, 
supply,  or  shipment  of  semiconductors  and 
that  it  is  not  engaged  in  allocation  schemes 
that  might  disadvantage  foreign  purchasers 
of  semiconductors  from  Japanese  producers. 
In  addition,  the  Japanese  Government  has 
reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  monitor  com- 
pany-by-company costs  and  export  prices 
for  certain  semiconductors  to  prevent 
dumping. 


Appointment  of  Frederick  J.  Ryan,  Jr.,  as  Assistant  to  the  President 
November  4,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Frederick  J.  Ryan,  Jr.,  to  be 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Since  February  1985  Mr.  Ryan  has  been 
responsible  for  the  White  House  Office  of 
Private  Sector  Initiatives  as  well  as  serving 
as  Director  of  Presidential  Appointments 
and  Scheduling.  Mr.  Ryan  began  serving  at 
the  White  House  in  February  1982  as 
Deputy  Director  of  Presidential  Appoint- 
ments and  Scheduling.  In  February  1983  he 
was  appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 


dent and  Director  of  Presidential  Appoint- 
ments and  Scheduling.  Mr.  Ryan  was  previ- 
ously an  attorney  with  the  Los  Angeles  law 
firm  of  Hill,  Farrer  and  Burrill.  While  en- 
gaged in  his  practice,  he  published  several 
articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Ryan  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California  (B.A.,  1977)  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California  Law 
Center  (J.D.,  1980).  He  was  born  April  12, 
1955,  in  Tampa,  FL.  Mr.  Ryan  is  married 
and  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 


Proclamation  5735 — National  Tourette  Syndrome  Awareness  Week, 

1987 

November  4,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Tourette  syndrome  is  a  little-understood 
neurological  disorder  characterized  by  com- 
pulsive repetitive  behaviors.  Tic-like  grim- 
acing, shoulder-shrugging,  sniffing,  grunt- 
ing, and  coughing  are  common  symptoms 


of  the  disorder;  less  frequent  but  perhaps 
more  alarming  symptoms  include  uncon- 
trollable vocalizations,  head-banging,  and 
other  involuntary  self-destructive  actions. 

An  estimated  100,000  Americans  have 
Tourette  syndrome  to  a  noticeable  degree. 
Those  with  tic  disorders  may  number  as 
high  as  3.5  million.  Symptoms  appear  in 
childhood,  between  the  ages  of  2  and  16 
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years,  and  wax  and  wane  over  time  but  do 
not  seem  to  become  progressively  worse. 
Males  are  three  times  more  likely  to  have 
the  disorder  than  females. 

Within  the  Federal  government,  the 
search  for  answers  to  why  people  get  Tour- 
ette  syndrome  and  what  is  behind  its  puz- 
zling symptoms  is  led  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  and  Communicative 
Disorders  and  Stroke  (NINCDS).  Research 
teams  at  NINCDS  and  grantee  institutions, 
together  with  scientific  colleagues  in  the 
private  sector,  are  tracing  and  analyzing  the 
suspected  genetic  basis  for  the  syndrome. 
Aided  by  increasingly  sophisticated  tech- 
niques of  brain  imaging,  they  are  determin- 
ing the  significance  in  Tourette  patients  of 
unusually  low  amounts  of  certain  brain 
chemicals,  called  neurotransmitters,  and  in- 
vestigating anatomical  structures  within  the 
brain  that  may  be  affected.  They  are  testing 
new  drugs  to  control  symptoms  without 
causing  depression  and  other  serious  side 
effects. 

Crucial  to  the  national  research  effort  is 
the  cooperation  of  patients  with  Tourette 
syndrome  and  their  families,  especially 
those  allied  with  the  Tourette  Syndrome 
Association,  Inc.  This  voluntary  health 
agency  provides  advice  and  encouragement 
to  patients  coping  not  only  with  exhausting 
and  painful  physical  problems,  but  also  with 
the  attendant  damaging  social  and  emotion- 
al problems.  Because  they  cannot  predict  or 
control  the  vocalizations  or  movements  that 
periodically  overtake  them,  people  with 
Tourette  can  be  easy  targets  of  misunder- 


standing and  rejection.  The  Tourette  Syn- 
drome Association  plays  an  essential  role  in 
educating  the  public  about  the  disorder  and 
about  building  acceptance  and  respect  for 
those  who  refuse  to  allow  the  disorder  to 
diminish  their  lives  or  restrict  their  contri- 
butions to  society. 

To  further  enhance  public  awareness  of 
Tourette  syndrome,  the  Congress,  by  Public 
Law  100-145,  has  designated  the  week  of 
November  2  through  November  8,  1987,  as 
"National  Tourette  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week"  and  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observ- 
ance of  that  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  November  2 
through  November  8,  1987,  as  National 
Tourette  Syndrome  Awareness  Week.  I  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  that  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:26 a.m.,  Novembers,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  November 
5. 


Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  as 
Secretary  of  Defense 
November  5,  1987 


Dear  Cap: 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  accept 
your  resignation  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
effective  upon  the  appointment  and  qualifi- 
cation of  your  successor. 

Nearly  20  years  ago,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  you  serve  as  my  Director  of 
Finance  for  the  State  of  California.  Your 


exceptional  performance  in  that  post  as  well 
as  in  subsequent  positions  with  the  Federal 
Government — among  them.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— left  me  no  doubt  that  you  would 
make  an  outstanding  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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Not  only  was  I  correct  in  my  judgment,  but 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  most  distinguished  and  effec- 
tive Secretary  of  Defense  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  you  have 
worked  tirelessly  to  help  restore  both 
America's  military  strength  and  its  self-con- 
fidence. You  have  always  recognized  that 
the  mantle  of  liberty  carries  with  it  respon- 
sibility and  leadership.  You Ve  been  indis- 
pensable in  upgrading  our  military  pre- 
paredness by  promoting  the  B-1  bomber, 
overseeing  expansion  of  our  Navy  to  600 
ships,  and  eloquently  advocating  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative — the  most  important 
technological  breakthrough  in  defense  strat- 
egy in  our  lifetime.  You  have  successfully 
enhanced  the  quality  of  our  military  person- 
nel and  improved  morale,  so  that  today  the 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  among 
enlistees  in  our  armed  services  is  the  high- 
est in  our  Nation's  history.  You  have  also  set 
an  example  in  cracking  down  on  waste  and 
abuse  in  Pentagon  spending,  ensuring 
American  taxpayers  that  their  hard-earned 
monies  are  being  properly  and  efficiently 
utilized. 

I  know  well  that  you  are  an  ardent  admir- 
er of  Winston  Churchill  and  an  astute  ob- 
server of  history.  As  Secretary  of  Defense, 
you  have  demonstrated  time  and  again  the 
vision,  the  passion,  the  sound  judgment,  and 
the  ability  to  inspire  which  Churchill  pos- 
sessed in  such  full  measure.  You  recognize, 
as  he  did,  that  we  live  in  a  dangerous  time 
when  the  survival  and  triumph  of  freedom 
are  not  self-evident.  If  freedom  is  to  endure 
and  expand,  it  will  only  be  because  we  un- 
derstand the  lessons  of  history  and  the 
nature  of  the  implacable  enemy  that  con- 
fronts us  globally.  Having  immersed  your- 
self in  these  issues,  you  have  helped  this 
Nation  apply  these  lessons  to  the  many 
crises  that  we  have  faced  together.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
conduct  itself  in  the  1980s  in  a  way  befit- 
ting a  great  Nation  and  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  Cap,  you  have  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  your  incomparable  service  to 
our  Nation.  I  know  that  as  you  return  to  the 
private  sector,  you  will  continue  to  champi- 
on the  public  policies  that  have  kept  our 
Nation  strong,  prosperous,  and  free. 


Nancy  joins  me  in  ofi^ering  you  and  Jane, 
and  your  loved  ones,  our  warm  best  wishes 
for  every  future  happiness.  May  God  bless 
and  keep  you. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


November  2,  1987 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

With  profound  regret,  but  with  unbound- 
ed admiration  for  all  that  you  have  accom- 
plished for  our  country,  I  must  now,  be- 
cause of  personal  family  health  problems 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  ask  that  you 
relieve  me  of  the  responsibilities  of  this 
great  office  you  entrusted  to  me  nearly 
seven  years  ago. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me 
to  reflect  on  how  much  you  have  changed 
for  the  better,  the  policies  and  indeed  the 
whole  agenda  of  the  State  and  the  Nation 
you  have  served  so  extraordinarily  well  for 
the  nearly  20  years  I  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  working  with  you. 

So  many  of  the  ideas  and  programs 
which,  when  you  first  presented  them, 
were  dismissed  without  serious  consider- 
ation, are  now  fully  accepted,  and  it  is  only 
the  details  of  those  new  ideas  and  concepts 
that  are  debated. 

Virtually  alone,  you  reversed  the  idea 
that  only  government  could  solve  problems, 
and  that  government  could  only  solve  prob- 
lems by  spending  more  money.  You  first 
proposed  not  only  that  taxes  should  be  cut, 
but  that  the  government's  taxing  power 
itself  be  limited,  as  a  way  to  reduce  the 
scope  of  government's  power,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  freedom  of  all.  Also,  virtually 
alone,  you  have  challenged  the  incongruous 
and  dangerous  strategic  concept  that  we 
are  only  safe  when  we  are  completely  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  missiles.  You  have  stead- 
fastly kept  us  to  the  goal  of  deployment  of 
your  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  toward 
which  we  are  making  great  progress,  and 
you  have  refused  all  temptations,  Soviet  or 
otherwise,  to  be  diverted  from  that  deploy- 
ment. 

You  never  hesitated  to  take  unpopular 
paths,    nor    to    violate    the    conventional 
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wisdom — ^because  you  recognized  that  prin- 
ciple must  come  ahead  of  what  is  popular, 
and  that  the  conventional  wisdom  is  not 
always  wise. 

Your  leadership  and  vision  have  restored 
America's  military  strength,  and  thus  se- 
cured for  us  all  the  benefits  of  the  freedom 
and  the  peace  that  can  only  be  ours  when 
we  are  strong.  Our  NATO  Alliance  and  our 
other  Allies  are  united  and  strong,  and 
America  is  greatly  respected  again,  and  this 
too  is  part  of  the  inspiration  and  leadership 
you  have  provided. 

Most  of  all,  it  has  been  a  continuing  de- 
light to  serve  with  you  all  these  years,  to  be 
buoyed  by  your  unquenchable  optimism, 
and  to  have  shared  in  the  fun  of  working 
with  you  as  you  changed  the  course  of  his- 
tory. 

I  leave  with  great  regret,  but  content  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  nation  under  your 
leadership  is  far  more  secure,  happier,  and 


better  than  if  you  had  not  served  us  so  well. 
I  am  grateful  too,  as  I  know  the  nation  will 
be,  that  in  Frank  Carlucci  as  Secretary,  and 
Will  Taft  continuing  as  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, you  have  chosen  such  a  wise  and  capa- 
ble Defense  team,  and  together  with  Colin 
Powell  as  your  Security  Adviser,  for  whom  I 
also  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion, you  will  have  the  benefit  of  one  of  the 
very  best  teams  America  can  provide. 

This  letter  will  serve  as  my  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  effective  on  the  quali- 
fication and  taking  office  of  my  successor. 

Jane  joins  me  in  sending  our  very  best 
wishes  and  warmest  regards  to  you  and 
Nancy. 

Sincerely, 

Cap 

Note:  The  originals  of  the  letters  were  not 
available  for  verification  of  their  contents. 


Remarks  Announcing  Appointments  Upon  the  Resignation  of 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
November  5,  1987 


The  President.  We*re  here  today  to  say 
Godspeed  to  an  old  friend,  the  finest  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 
Cap  Weinberger.  And  now.  Cap,  Fm  going 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  say  exactly  what  I 
think  about  you.  [Laughter]  I  know  you 
don't  go  in  for  this  sort  of  thing,  but  Fm  still 
your  Commander  in  Chief,  so  you'll  just 
have  to  grin  and  bear  it. 

Courage,  constancy,  loyalty,  together  with 
uncommon  brilliance,  decisiveness,  and  de- 
termination— these  are  the  qualities  that 
Cap  Weinberger  has  brought  not  only  to 
the  Defense  Department  but  to  all  the  posi- 
tions that  he's  held  in  service  to  our  nation. 
That  service  didn't  begin  in  the  high  halls 
of  government  here  in  Washington  nor  in 
the  executive  chambers  in  Sacramento.  No, 
it  began  about  as  humbly  as  you  can  imag- 
ine: as  a  buck  private  in  the  Army. 

Today  just  about  any  enlisted  man  or 
woman  will  tell  you  that  Cap  is  a  Defense 
Secretary  who  cares  about  the  troops.  Well, 


maybe  that's  because  Cap  had  seen  first- 
hand that  the  backbone  and  the  sinew,  the 
soul  and  spirit,  of  our  Armed  Forces  are  the 
men  and  women  who  dig  the  trenches  and 
swab  the  decks,  fix  the  engines,  drive  the 
tanks,  fly  the  planes,  and  face  the  enemy 
for  all  of  us.  He  knows  the  truth  of  what  his 
old  commander.  General  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur,  once  said:  that  "In  the  field,  morale 
will  quickly  wither  and  die  if  soldiers  come 
to  believe  themselves  the  victims  of  indif- 
ference or  injustice  on  the  part  of  their  gov- 
ernment." 

Well,  these  past  6y2  years  Cap  has  chis- 
elled into  the  tablets  of  history  a  story  of 
concern  for  those  who  defend  peace  and 
freedom.  When  I  picked  Cap  for  the  job, 
America's  military  had  gone  through  years 
of  indifference.  And  his  budget  was  only 
one  sign  of  this,  and  yet  a  true  one.  During 
a  decade  in  which  our  principal  adversary 
had  built  up  its  armed  forces  as  never 
before,  America  had  cut  defense  spending. 
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The  year  Cap  and  I  took  office,  for  every 
dollar  the  Soviet  Union  invested  in  its  mili- 
tary, the  United  States  invested  only  65 
cents;  by  1984  it  was  92  cents.  And,  no,  we 
haven't  made  up  for  the  years  of  neglect 
even  today,  but  the  dollar  gap  is  a  lot  small- 
er than  it  used  to  be,  and  there's  no  longer 
an  indifference  gap. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  me  tell 
about  when  I  went  to  one  of  our  military 
bases  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  sat  next  to 
the  base  commander.  He  told  me  that  the 
young  men  and  women  coming  into  the 
military  were  the  best  he'd  ever  seen — the 
smartest,  best  educated,  most  motivated. 
Well,  Fve  also  been  told  that  more  reenlist 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  We  used  to 
hear  that  all  this  was  because  of  a  weak 
economy,  but  it's  kept  up  right  through  the 
longest  and  most  widely  shared  peacetime 
economic  expansion  on  record.  I  believe 
that  the  new  enthusiasm  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
Cap's  leadership.  Once  again  the  govern- 
ment treats  those  who  defend  America  with 
respect.  And,  yes,  once  again  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  know  that  America  is 
proud  of  them  and  thankful  for  the  work 
they  do. 

High  morale  won't  be  Cap's  only  legacy 
to  our  Armed  Forces.  When  he  was  sworn 
in,  not  only  was  the  government  spending 
too  little  for  America's  defense,  but  too 
often  what  it  did  spend,  it  wasted.  Four 
hundred  dollar  hammers,  $9,000  wrenches 
were  the  kinds  of  longstanding  abuses  that 
Cap's  tightfisted  management  uncovered 
and  stopped.  And  I  know  Cap  has  taken 
heat  for  that  very  unjustly.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  his  audits  and  his  reviews,  none  of  these 
abuses  would  have  come  to  light. 

Not  only  that,  but  in  1980  the  annual  rate 
of  growth  in  the  cost  for  major  weapons 
systems  was  about  14  percent  a  year — a 
sure  sign  that  when  it  came  to  buying  so- 
phisticated hardware  the  lights  may  have 
been  on  at  the  Pentagon,  but  no  one  was 
home.  And  by  1984  that  was  down  to  less 
than  1  percent.  And  some  major  weapons 
are  cheaper  than  ever  before.  Others  may 
have  forgotten — I  never  did — the  guy  I  put 
in  charge  was  also  called  Cap,  the  Knife. 

The  mission  of  those  weapons  makes 
more  sense,  as  well.   Cap  has  overseen  a 


reexamination  and  reformulation  of  Ameri- 
can strategy.  And  one  result  has  been  that 
today  we're  embarked  on  a  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  that  holds  the  promise  of 
shifting  deterrence  increasingly  to  defenses, 
which  threatens  no  one. 

It  took  a  remarkable  man  to  do  all  this. 
And  from  our  first  days  together  in  Califor- 
nia, I've  always  found  Cap  to  be  an  out- 
standing thinker,  leader,  and  adviser.  Yes, 
I've  been  listening  to  his  advice  for  more 
than  two  decades  now.  But  then,  I'm  in 
good  company.  Cap  first  gave  opinions  as 
an  occupation  during  the  Second  World 
War.  After  enlisting,  as  I  said,  as  a  private, 
he  rose  to  captain  and  became  an  intelli- 
gence officer  for  General  MacArthur.  One 
night  he  was  sent  to  wake  the  General — 
and  that's  not  an  easy  job  to  begin  with — 
and  tell  him  that  an  enemy  destroyer  group 
had  been  spotted  steaming  toward  an 
American  invasion  fleet.  MacArthur  asked 
the  young  captain  for  his  assessment.  Cap 
didn't  hedge.  He  didn't  play  it  safe.  He  said 
his  judgment  was  that  the  enemy  move- 
ment was  a  coincidence,  that  he  didn't  be- 
lieve they'd  detected  our  fleet,  and  that  the 
invasion  should  go  forward.  MacArthur  ap- 
proved, and  Cap  proved  right. 

Well,  that's  the  kind  of  cool  and  sure 
judgment  I've  always  prized  in  Cap,  and 
he's  never  let  me  down.  Something  else 
I've  prized  in  him:  moral  courage.  He's  not 
afraid  to  take  chances  when  the  ideals  and 
principles  he  cherishes  are  at  stake.  When 
others  hide  in  their  foxholes,  he  rises  to  the 
battle.  You  may  remember  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  Oxford  Union  invited  him  to 
debate  the  proposition  that  "There  is  no 
moral  difference  between  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R."  Well, 
many  told  him  to  forget  it.  The  audience 
could  be  stacked  against  him,  and  a  loss 
would  be  embarrassing.  But  he  went  ahead 
anyway,  and  he  won.  I've  noticed  that 
many  people  have  rued  the  day  they  debat- 
ed Cap. 

I've  occasionally  called  Cap  my  Disraeli. 
But  as  I  think  of  him  and  the  service  he's 
given  the  Nation  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  peace,  more  than  anyone  else  it's 
Churchill  who  comes  to  mind.  After  all,  it 
was  Churchill  who  said:  "When  great  causes 
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are  on  the  move  in  the  world,  we  learn  that 
something  is  going  on  in  space  and  time 
and  beyond  space  and  time,  which,  wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not,  spells  duty." 

Duty  brought  Cap  to  Washington.  I  know 
he  didn't  want  to  come  when  I  called  him 
6V^  years  ago.  But  today  American  peace 
and  freedom  are  stronger  and  safer,  be- 
cause, as  always,  he  answered  the  call  and 
he  served.  Cap,  thank  you.  And  Jane,  a 
very,  very  special  thanks  to  you. 

Now,  before  going,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  job  still  before  us:  to  preserve  and 
build  upon  all  that's  been  accomplished 
here  in  these  last  6  ¥2  years.  We're  about  to 
conclude  the  first  agreement  to  eliminate 
an  entire  class  of  nuclear  missiles,  because 
America  is  once  again  strong.  And  all 
around  the  world,  the  causes  of  freedom 
and  peace  are  more  secure  today,  because 
America  is  once  again  strong.  We've  come 
so  far.  We  must  not  turn  back  now.  I  will 
name  as  the  next  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
best  qualified  man  in  America  to  carry  on 
Cap's  work:  Frank  Carlucci. 

Now  Frank,  of  course,  served  under  Cap 
as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  during  our 
first  term.  Before  that,  in  over  30  years  of 
government  service,  his  assignments  includ- 
ed Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
Ambassador  to  Portugal,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  senior  domestic  policy  positions. 
This  year  he  has  served  with  unusual  dis- 
tinction as  my  national  security  adviser. 
And,  Frank,  congratulations. 

And  to  replace  Frank,  I've  chosen  a  sea- 
soned professional  and  Frank's  right-hand 
man  here  at  the  White  House:  Lieutenant 
General  Colin  Powell.  General  Powell  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  field  and 
at  the  highest  levels  of  our  government.  To- 
gether with  Frank,  he  helped  design  and 
direct  the  overhaul  of  the  NSC  staff.  With 
him  taking  the  helm,  the  NSC  won't  even 
break  stride,  and  the  team  will  remain 
intact.  Colin,  congratulations. 

You  know,  this  is  quite  a  chore  for  me, 
standing  up  here  as  an  ex-second  lieutenant 
of  horse  cavalry.  [Laughter]  Before  going  to 
final  goodbye,  I  want  to  extend  my  personal 
best  wishes  and  congratulations  to  a  great 
gentleman  of  the  Senate  who  has  played  a 
leading  role  for  many  decades  in  keeping 
America  strong  and  free.  Today  is  the  40th 


anniversary  of  John  Stennis'  swearing-in  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  And  as  you  know. 
Senator  Stennis  is  retiring  from  the  Senate. 
And  America  will  miss  him,  but  America  is 
also  grateful. 

So,  this  is  a  day  of  mixed  feelings  for  me. 
Two  good  men  are  taking  new  jobs,  and  I'm 
looking  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
them.  But  a  great  Senator  will  be  retiring, 
and  Cap  is  saddling  up  to  head  home.  And, 
Cap,  I  close  most  of  my  speeches  with  the 
same  words  for  the  audience.  Today,  for 
America,  I  say  them  to  you  and  to  Jane: 
Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  Senator  Stennis,  and  very  distin- 
guished ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  audi- 
ence, and  Frank  and  Colin,  and  all  my 
friends.  Normally,  as  you  know,  I  think,  I 
don't  share  my  correspondence  or  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  with  anyone. 
But  I  thought  I  would,  with  your  permis- 
sion, sir,  read  a  few  excerpts  from  my  letter 
to  you  today,  because  this  is  a  pretty  over- 
whelming day,  and  rather  than  making  just 
a  few  short,  unthought-through  statements, 
I  thought  I  would  prefer  to  do  this. 

And  so  I  would  just  say  that  with  pro- 
found regret,  but  with  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  all  that  you've  accomplished  for  the 
country,  I  ask  that  you  relieve  me  of  the 
responsibilities  of  this  great  office  that  you 
entrusted  to  me  nearly  7  years  ago.  And  it's 
a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  to  re- 
flect on  how  much  you  have  changed  for 
the  better  the  policies  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  agenda  of  the  State  and  the  Nation 
you've  served  so  extraordinarily  well  for 
nearly  20  years. 

So  many  of  the  ideas  and  programs  that 
you  first  presented  were  dismissed  without 
serious  consideration,  but  they're  now  fully 
accepted,  and  it's  only  the  details  of  those 
new  ideas  and  those  concepts  that  are  de- 
bated. And  virtually  alone  you  reversed  the 
idea  that  only  government  could  solve 
problems  and  that  you  first  proposed  not 
only  that  taxes  should  be  cut,  but  that  the 
government's  taxing  power  itself  should  be 
limited  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  scope  of 
government's  power  and  thus  increase  the 
freedom  of  us  all. 

Also,   virtually   alone,   you've   challenged 
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the  incongruous  and  dangerous  strategic 
concept  that  we  re  only  safe  when  we're 
completely  vulnerable  to  Soviet  missiles. 
YouVe  steadfastly  kept  us  to  the  goal  of 
deployment  of  your  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative, toward  which  we  are  making  very 
great  progress  very  rapidly.  And  you Ve  re- 
fused all  temptations,  Soviet  or  otherwise, 
to  be  diverted  from  that  deployment. 

YouVe  never  hesitated  to  take  unpopular 
paths  nor  to  violate  the  conventional 
wisdom,  because  you  recognize  that  princi- 
ple must  come  ahead  of  what's  popular  and 
that  the  conventional  wisdom  is  not  always 
wise.  Your  leadership  and  vision  have  re- 
stored America's  military  strength  and  se- 
cured for  all  of  us  the  benefits  of  freedom 
and  the  peace  that  could  only  be  ours  when 
we're  strong. 

Our  NATO  alliance  and  other  allies  are 
united  and  strong,  and  America  is  greatly 
respected  again.  And  this,  too,  is  part  of  the 
inspiration  and  the  leadership  you  have  pro- 
vided. Most  of  all,  it's  been  a  continuing 
delight  to  serve  with  you  all  these  years  and 
to  be  buoyed  by  your  unquenchable  opti- 
mism and  to  have  shared  in  the  fun  of 
working  with  you  as  you  change  the  course 
of  history. 

So,  I  leave  with  great  regret,  but  content 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  Nation  under 
your  leadership  is  far  more  secure  and  hap- 
pier and  better  than  had  you  not  served  us. 
And  I'm  grateful,  too,  as  I  know  the  Nation 
will  be,  that  in  Frank  Carlucci  as  Secretary 
and  Will  Taft  continuing  as  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary, you've  chosen  such  a  wise  and  capa- 
ble defense  team.  And  together  with  Colin 
Powell  as  your  security  advisor,  for  whom  I 
have  the  very  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion, you  will  have  the  benefit  of  one  of  the 
very  best  teams  America  can  provide. 

I'm  deeply  grateful  to  you,  sir,  not  only 
for  all  the  very  kind  things  you  said  today 
but  for  the  privilege  of  working  with  you  all 
these  years. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Carlucci.  Mr.  President,  Cap,  Colin, 
friends,  and  guests.  This  is  Cap's  and  Jane's 
day.  And  I'm  just  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
You  know,  Mr.  President,  to  you.  Cap  has 
been  a  loyal  subordinate,  a  confidant,  and  a 
friend.  To  me,  he's  been  an  inspirational 
supervisor,  colleague,  confidant,  and  friend. 


You  may  lose  a  subordinate  today,  and  I 
may  lose  a  colleague,  but  we  keep  a  confi- 
dant and  a  friend.  I  will  continue  to  look  to 
Cap  for  advice  and  guidance,  and  I  want  to 
express  to  Cap  and  Jane  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  all  the  great  support  they  have  given 
me  through  the,  I  guess,  17  years  that  we 
have  been  associated. 

Large  shoes,  hard  act  to  follow — however 
you  want  to  describe  it — it's  a  big  job.  And 
Mr.  President,  I'm  comfortable  in  my  rela- 
tionship with  you,  and  I  know  you  will  con- 
tinue to  give  the  Defense  Department  the 
same  stalwart  support  you've  always  given 
it,  comfortable  in  the  relationship  with  your 
security  team.  And  assuming  I  am  con- 
firmed, I  know  that,  with  many  of  the 
people  assembled  out  here,  the  Defense 
Department  will  continue  to  provide  you 
and  America  that  same  great  service  it  has 
provided  under  Cap's  leadership. 

Let  me  just  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  the 
NSC  people  here  today.  You've  been  abso- 
lutely great,  and  particularly  to  Colin 
Powell  who  has  been  a  superb  deputy.  You 
have  chosen  well  your  national  security  ad- 
viser, Mr.  President,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  and  you  and  all  my  col- 
leagues in  my  new  capacity. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Powell.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
Weinberger,  Secretary-designate  Carlucci, 
ladies  and  gentlemen — Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you 
have  placed  in  me  to  succeed  my  distin- 
guished boss  and  great  friend  Frank  Car- 
lucci, but  at  the  same  time,  I  share  the 
sense  of  loss  over  the  departure  of  Secre- 
tary Weinberger.  At  close  hand  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  watched  him  use  every 
ounce  of  energy  everyday  to  push  forward 
your  defense  program  and  the  Nation's  de- 
fense program.  And  as  a  field  commander,  I 
saw  the  results  of  those  efforts  in  improved 
morale  in  soldiers  and  sailors  and  airmen 
and  marines,  who  were  well-trained,  well- 
equipped,  and  ready  for  whatever  they 
might  face  in  the  future.  He  will  be  greatly, 
greatly  missed  by  those  of  us  in  uniform. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  know  that  his  work 
is  being  passed  on  to  the  very  best  hands  in 
the  land  to  carry  on  that  work:  Frank  Car- 
lucci. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  at  this 
appointment,  and  I  look  forward  to  playing 
my  part  in  aggressively  moving  forward 
your  national  security  agenda  over  the  next 
14  months. 


Thank  you  very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:20  a.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
remarks,  he  referred  to  Jane  Weinberger. 


Nomination  of  Frank  C.  Carlucci  To  Be  Secretary  of  Defense 
November  5,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Frank  C.  Carlucci  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  would  succeed 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

Mr.  Carlucci  has  been  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  since 
January  1987.  Prior  to  this  he  was  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  1984-1986,  and 
president  and  chief  operating  officer,  1983- 
1984,  of  Sears  World  Trade,  Inc.,  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Mr.  Carlucci  has  been  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  1981-1982;  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  1978-1981;  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Portugal,  1974-1978;  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 


tion and  Welfare,  1973-1974;  Associate  Di- 
rector and  then  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  1971- 
1973;  and  Assistant  Director  and  then  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, 1969-1971.  Mr.  Carlucci  became  a 
career  Foreign  Service  officer  in  1956, 
where  he  held  positions  in  South  Africa,  the 
Congo,  Zanzibar,  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  Carlucci  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  (A.B.,  1952)  and  did  postgraduate 
studies  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Business. 
He  was  born  October  18,  1930,  in  Scranton, 
PA.  Mr.  Carlucci  is  married,  has  three  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  McLean,  VA. 


Designation  of  Lieutenant  General  Colin  L.  Powell  as  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
November  5,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  des- 
ignation of  Lt.  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell  as  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Securi- 
ty Affairs.  He  will  succeed  Frank  C.  Car- 
lucci. 

General  Powell  has  been  Deputy  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs  since  January  1987.  Prior  to  this  he 
was  Commanding  General,  V  Corps,  Frank- 
furt, Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  1986- 
1987.  From  1983  to  1986,  he  served  as 
senior  military  assistant  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  From  1982  to 
1983,  he  was  Deputy  Commanding  General 
of  the  United  States  Army  Combined  Arms 
Combat    Development    Activity    at    Fort 


Leavenworth,  KS.  He  was  Assistant  Division 
Commander  for  Operations  and  Training, 
4th  Infantry  Division  (Mech)  at  Fort  Carson, 
CO,  1981-1982.  From  January  through  May 
of  1981,  he  served  as  senior  military  assist- 
ant to  then  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Frank  C.  Carlucci. 

General  Powell  graduated  from  the  City 
College  of  New  York  (B.S.,  1958)  and 
George  Washington  University  (M.B.A., 
1971).  His  many  military  decorations  in- 
clude the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Soldiers  Medal,  Bronze  Star,  the  Air  Medal, 
and  a  Purple  Heart.  General  Powell  was 
born  April  5,  1937,  in  New  York,  NY.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 
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Remarks  on  Receiving  the  Report  of  the  President's  Child  Safety 

Partnership 

November  5,  1987 


Thank  you  very  much.  And  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
partnership  and  to  thank  all  of  you  who  Ve 
contributed  to  this  study.  It  was  2  years  ago 
when  I  first  appointed  26  of  you,  distin- 
guished citizens  who  would  not  take  this 
issue  lightly,  to  examine  the  status  of  child 
safety  in  America.  This  efi^ort  was  launched 
during  a  time  of  anxiety  and  frustration 
over  an  escalating  number  of  reports  about 
the  abuse,  molestation,  and  abduction  of 
children. 

What  I  asked  for  was  more  than  just  a 
reaffirmation  that  a  problem  exists.  Fm 
looking  forward,  then,  to  reading  your  rec- 
ommendations on  how  America  should  ap- 
proach this  issue  and  how  all  Americans  can 
work  together  to  prevent  the  victimization 
of  children.  Much  care  was  taken  to  ensure 
that  results-oriented,  no-nonsense  people 
were  brought  into  this  effort.  Certainly,  the 
last  thing  needed  is  a  report  predicated  on 
the  idea  that  government  can  solve  this  and 
every  other  problem,  simply  by  spending 
more  tax  dollars  or  increasing  the  number 
of  Federal  bureaucrats  whose  official  assign- 
ment is  solving  the  problem. 

Child  safety  is  a  broad  and  complex  issue, 
as  you  have  heard,  and  does  not  lend  itself 
to  easy  answers  and  quick  fixes.  It's  more 
than  just  abuse  and  neglect.  It's  also  the 
exploitation  of  children  through  pornogra- 
phy and  prostitution,  the  abduction  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  assault,  robbery,  and  murder 
of  children.  It  involves  kids  who  run  away 
from  home  or  are  turned  out  of  their  homes 
and  youths  who  abuse  drugs  and  alcohol. 

You'll  be  glad  to  know  that  this  month  Til 
be  proposing  legislation  to  Congress  that 
will  give  law  enforcement  officials  the  help 
they  need  to  crack  down  on  child  pornogra- 
phy and  the  exploitation  of  our  children. 
The  answer  is  not  federalizing  and  bureau- 
cratizing  the  problem.  The  answer  is  to 
bring  into  play  the  greatest  force  for  good 
on  this  planet,  and  that  is  the  active  com- 
mitment of  the  American  people.  Your 
report    will    be    another    important    step 


toward  informing  and  mobilizing  the 
citizenry. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  be  aggressive 
advocates  of  a  simple,  yet  profound  idea: 
It's  a  preeminent  responsibility  for  the 
family  to  care  for  and  raise  its  children  and 
a  preeminent  responsibility  of  society  to 
nurture  and  protect  the  institution  of  the 
family.  We  cannot  make  progress  in  this 
area  without  first  admitting  that  many  of 
the  problems  we  face  concerning  the  vic- 
timization of  children  stem  from  a  break- 
down of  the  family  and  the  decline  of  cer- 
tain moral  values  in  America.  These  are 
problems  that  will  require  all  of  us  to  take  a 
stand  and  to  get  involved. 

In  September  I  issued  an  Executive  order 
requiring  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  review  existing  and  proposed 
legislation  and  regulations  to  make  sure 
they  don't  undermine  family  values.  From 
this  end,  you  can  count  on  me  and  the 
other  leaders  of  our  administration  to  con- 
sider seriously  what  impact  the  decisions 
we're  making  will  have  on  the  institution  of 
the  family,  and  that  includes  our  decisions 
as  to  who  will  be  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote:  "The  for- 
tune of  our  lives  depends  on  employing 
well  the  short  period  of  our  youth."  Well, 
that's  what  this  report  and  the  effort  we're 
making  is  all  about.  We  want  all  of  Ameri- 
ca's children  to  reach  their  fullest  potential, 
to  reach  adulthood  capable  of  living  life  to 
its  fullest  and  taking  advantage  of  the  tre- 
mendous freedom  of  our  country.  As  I  said 
earlier,  this  is  not  just  government's  job;  it's 
up  to  all  of  us. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  the  individuals  and  companies  who  have 
been  involved  in  private  sector  initiatives 
that  attack  the  problem  of  child  victimiza- 
tion in  America.  And  I'd  like  to  offer  con- 
gratulations to  those  winners  of  the  Child 
Safety  Partnership  Award:  Parental  Stress 
Services,  KOMO-TV,  Paulina  Home,  Texize 
Division     of     Dow     Consumer     Products, 
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Housewise  Streetwise,  Robert  L.  Bearden, 
National  Children's  Advocacy  Center,  and 
the  American  Gas  Association. 

These  are,  of  course,  but  just  a  few  of  the 
many  wonderful  examples  of  what  Ameri- 
cans are  voluntarily  doing  to  better  this 
country.  Recently,  it  caught  my  attention 
that  the  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  will  be 
giving  $100  million  to  help  America's  chil- 
dren. One  program  being  financed  is  specif- 
ically aimed  at  helping  those  kids  at  risk: 
teenagers  who  drop  out  of  school  and 
cannot  find  jobs,  and  pregnant  young 
women. 

Let  me  just  note  that  this  grant  is  coming 
from  a  foundation  that  was  funded  by  one 
of  America's  great  entrepreneurs,  Jim 
Casey.  The  Foundation  is  named  after  his 
mother,  who  raised  her  children  alone.  Jim, 
in  fact,  had  to  quit  school  at  the  age  of  11 
to  earn  money  to  contribute  to  the  family. 
He  started  delivering  messages  with  a 
friend  and  eventually  set  up  an  office  for 
his  American  Messenger  Service  in  the 
basement  of  a  saloon.  With  hard  work  and  a 
commitment  to  excellence,  Jim,  starting 
from  that  humblest  of  beginnings,  built  one 


of  this  country's  most  successful  business  en- 
terprises. United  Parcel  Service.  He  proved 
through  his  life  that  free  enterprise  is  not 
only  more  efficient  but  that  it  fosters  those 
human  values  which  make  this  a  good  and  a 
free  land. 

In  his  lifetime  Jim  Casey  and  his  brothers 
and  a  sister,  through  the  Casey  family  pro- 
gram, have  helped  a  countless  number  of 
society's  forgotten  children.  Jim  died  5 
years  ago,  and  now  a  foundation  that  he 
endowed  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars is  a  lasting  tribute  to  this  great  Ameri- 
can. He  cared  for  kids  he  will  never  know. 
Jim  is  often  quoted  as  saying,  "Determined 
people,  working  together,  can  do  anything." 
Well,  that  is  our  challenge.  So,  thank  you  all 
for  what  you're  doing  to  protect  America's 
greatest  national  treasure,  our  children. 
And  now  Mario  Machado  will  introduce  the 
winners,  and  we'll  present  them  with  their 
awards. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:41  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  Mario  J.  Machado  was  a  member 
of  the  Partnership. 


Appointment  of  Kathleen  Osborne  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 

President 

November  5,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Kathleen  Osborne  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President.  Ms.  Os- 
borne will  remain  in  the  personal  office  of 
the  President,  where  she  has  served  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  since  Novem- 
ber 1985.  Previously  Ms.  Osborne  served 
for  4  years  as  Personal  Secretary  to  the 
President.  As  Deputy  Assistant,  she  will 
continue  her  duties  in  that  capacity. 

While  President  Reagan  was  Governor  of 
California,  Ms.  Osborne  was  assistant  per- 
sonal secretary  to  the  Governor  for  approxi- 
mately 2  years  and  was  also  personal  secre- 


tary to  the  First  Lady  of  California,  Mrs. 
Ronald  Reagan,  for  approximately  2  years. 
In  1975  she  opened  her  own  business,  a 
ladies  apparel  store,  in  Sacramento,  CA,  and 
managed  it  until  she  was  appointed  in  Oc- 
tober 1981  to  be  Personal  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Ms.  Osborne  closed  her  business 
in  December  1984. 

A  native  of  Sacramento,  CA,  Ms.  Osborne 
currently  resides  in  Arlington,  VA  with  her 
13-year-old  daughter,  Shelley.  Her  20-year- 
old  son,  Scott,  is  a  junior  in  college  in  Sacra- 
mento, CA. 
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Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Release  of  Govan  Mbeki  in  South  Africa 
November  5,  1987 


The  President  welcomes  the  release  from 
prison  in  South  Africa  of  Govan  Mbeki,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  in 
1964.  The  South  African  Government  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  this  gesture  of  concilia- 
tion toward  the  majority  black  population. 
The  President  hopes  this  action  leads  to  a 
rapid  process  of  negotiation  designed  to 
give  all  South  Africans  equal  political  and 


constitutional  rights. 

In  welcoming  Mr.  Mbeki's  release,  the 
President  renews  our  concern  for  the  re- 
maining political  prisoners  in  South  Africa 
such  as  Nelson  Mandela,  Walter  Sisulu,  and 
others  who  should  be  released  so  that  the 
process  of  political  change  can  be  pursued 
with  confidence  and  in  a  nonviolent 
manner. 


Appointment  of  James  F.  Kuhn  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
November  5,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  James  F.  Kuhn  to  be  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President.  Mr.  Kuhn  will 
continue  to  serve  as  the  President's  person- 
al aide,  where  he  has  served  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  since  1985. 

From  1981  to  1985,  Mr.  Kuhn  served  as  a 
staff  assistant  in  the  Presidential  Advance 
Office.  In  that  capacity,  he  coordinated  the 
development  and  execution  of  Presidential 
events  at  and  away  from  the  White  House. 
Prior  to  joining  the  White  House  staff,  Mr. 
Kuhn  served  on  the  staff  of  President-elect 
Reagan,  establishing  the  transition  office  in 
Los   Angeles   and   coordinating   the   Presi- 


dent-elect's schedule  from  election  day 
1980  to  inauguration  day  1981.  During  the 
1980  Presidential  campaign,  he  served  as  an 
advance  representative  of  candidate 
Reagan.  Before  joining  the  campaign,  Mr. 
Kuhn  served  as  assistant  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  group  manager  at  IPS  Industries, 
an  industrial  manufacturers'  representative 
firm,  in  Canton,  OH. 

Mr.  Kuhn  graduated  from  Kent  State 
University  (B.A.,  1974).  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Carole  McGlone.  They  have  two 
children,  Caitlin  Marie  and  Gregory  James, 
and  reside  in  Alexandria,  VA.  Mr.  Kuhn  was 
born  February  26,  1952,  in  Tiffin,  OH. 


Proclamation  5736 — To  Establish  a  Special  Limited  Global  Import 
Quota  for  Upland  Cotton 
November  5,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  Section  103A(oXl)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  added  by  section  501  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1444- 
l(oXl)),  provides  that  whenever  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  determines  that  the  av- 
erage price  of  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and 
one-sixteenth  inch  cotton  (micronaire  3.5 
through  4.9),  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Strict  Low  Middling  cotton,"  in  the  desig- 
nated spot  markets  for  a  month  exceeded 
130  percent  of  the  average  price  of  such 
quality  of  cotton  in  such  markets  for  the 
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preceding  36  months,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  shall 
immediately  establish  and  proclaim  a  spe- 
cial limited  global  import  quota  for  upland 
cotton.  The  amount  of  such  quota,  if  no 
special  quota  has  been  established  under 
that  section  during  the  previous  12  months, 
is  to  be  equal  to  21  days  of  domestic  mill 
consumption  of  upland  cotton  at  the  season- 
ally adjusted  average  rate  of  the  most 
recent  3  months  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able and  is  to  remain  in  effect  for  a  90-day 
period. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  has  determined  that  the 
average  price  of  Strict  Low  Middling  cotton 
in  the  designated  spot  markets  for  the 
month  of  August  1987  has  exceeded  130 
percent  of  the  average  price  of  such  cotton 
in  such  markets  for  the  preceding  36 
months.  The  Secretary's  determination  was 
based  upon  the  following  data: 

(a)  The  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling cotton  in  the  designated  spot  markets 
for  the  month  of  August  1987  was  75.89 
cents  per  pound. 


(b)  The  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling cotton  in  the  designated  spot  markets 
for  the  36  months  preceding  the  month  of 
August   1987  was  57.89  cents  per  pound. 

3.  Twenty-one  days  of  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption of  upland  cotton,  which  is  any  va- 
riety of  the  Gossypium  hirsutum  species  of 
cotton,  at  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  the 
most  recent  3  months  for  which  data  are 
available  is  303,894,717  pounds. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  statutes  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  including  section  103A(oXl)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985, 
and  in  order  to  establish  a  special  90-day 
limited  global  import  quota  for  303,894,717 
pounds  of  upland  cotton,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim as  follows: 

Part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
modified  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  temporary  provision: 


"Item 


Article 


Quota  quantity 
(in  pounds) 


955.07  Notwithstanding  any  other  quantitative  limitations  on  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton,  upland  cotton,  if  accompanied  by  an  original  certifi- 
cate of  an  official  of  a  government  agency  of  the  country  in  which 
the  cotton  was  produced  attesting  to  the  fact  that  cotton  is  a 
variety  of  Gossypium  hirsutum  species  of  cotton,  may  be  entered 
during  the  90-day  period  November  6,  1987,  through  February  3, 
1988 


303,894,717 
pounds." 


The  provisions  of  this  Proclamation  shall 
become  effective  on  the  day  following  the 
date  of  signature.  The  amendment  made  by 
this  Proclamation  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  shall  expire  on  February 
28,  1988. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  5th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our   Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 


eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:25  a.m.,  November  6,  198T\ 
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Proclamation  5737 — National  Community  Education  Day,  1987 
November  5,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

National  Community  Education  Day  re- 
minds us  that  schools  and  colleges  are  insti- 
tutions strongly  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our 
cities  and  towns  and  that  they  should  com- 
mand the  sustained  interest  of  the  citizenry. 
Public  education  is  a  community  project, 
and  the  lifelong  mission  of  education  in- 
volves everyone  in  the  community. 

Many  areas  do  use  community  resources 
in  education.  Parents  and  other  citizens  ex- 
amine their  schools  and  determine  how 
they  can  contribute  to  learning.  Businesses 
and  industries  become  aware  of  what  local 
educational  institutions  are  offering  stu- 
dents and  consider  how  they  can  contribute 
their  own  resources  and  practical  skills  to 
enhance  learning  and  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  learners  of  all  ages  and 
educational  backgrounds.  Through  out- 
reach, receptiveness,  and  cooperation,  our 
communities  can  and  do  become  more 
firmly  interwoven  with  our  schools  in  a 
commitment  to  better  education  for  all  gen- 


erations. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  100-103, 
has  designated  November  17,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Community  Education  Day"  and  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
day. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  November  17,  1987,  as  Na- 
tional Community  Education  Day.  I  invite 
parents,  educators,  students.  State  and  local 
officials,  and  all  Americans  to  take  part  in 
activities  that  recognize  and  show  apprecia- 
tion for  the  role  of  community  resources  in 
education. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifth  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:26  a.m.,  November  6,  1987] 


Executive  Order  12614 — Presidential  Task  Force  on  Market 

Mechanisms 

November  5,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered as  follows: 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  Task  Force,  (a) 
There  is  hereby  established  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Market  Mechanisms.  The 
Task  Force  shall  be  composed  of  five  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a  chair- 
man from  among  the  members  of  the  Task 
Force. 

Sec.  2.  Purpose  and  Functions,  (a)  The 
Task  Force  shall  review  relevant  analyses  of 


the  current  and  long-term  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Nation's  securities  markets;  iden- 
tify problems  that  may  threaten  the  short- 
term  liquidity  or  long-term  solvency  of  such 
markets;  analyze  potential  solutions  to  such 
problems  that  will  both  assure  the  contin- 
ued smooth  functioning  of  free,  fair,  and 
competitive  securities  markets  and  maintain 
investor  confidence  in  such  markets;  and 
provide  appropriate  recommendations  to 
the  President,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
(b)  The  Task  Force  shall  submit  its  rec- 
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ommendations  within  60  days  from  the  date 
hereof. 

Sec.  3.  Administration,  (a)  The  heads  of 
Executive  departments,  agencies,  and  inde- 
pendent instrumentalities  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  provide  the  Task 
Force  such  information  as  it  may  require 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Task  Force  shall 
serve  without  any  additional  compensation 
for  their  work  on  the  Task  Force.  However, 
members  appointed  from  among  private 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
for  persons  serving  intermittently  in  the 
government  service,  to  the  extent  funds  are 
available  therefor. 

(c)  The    Task    Force    shall    have    a    staff 


headed  by  an  Executive  Director.  To  the 
extent  permitted  by  law  and  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds  therefor,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  the  Task 
Force  with  such  administrative  services, 
funds,  facilities,  staff,  and  other  support 
service  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 

Sec.  4.  Termination  of  Task  Force.  The 
Task  Force  shall  terminate  30  days  after 
submitting  its  report. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
November  5,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:27  a.m.,  November  6,  1987\ 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Nomination  of  Douglas  H.  Ginsburg 
November  6,  1987 


Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  with- 
draw the  nomination  of  Judge   Ginsburg? 

The  President.  I  am  not.  I  accept  his  state- 
ment. I  believe  that  that's  enough  said. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  should  have  "Just  said 
no?"  [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  why  aren't  you  more 
concerned  about  a  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nee's use  of  marijuana? 

The  President.  Because  I'm  old  enough  to 
have  seen  that  era  in  which  his  generation 
and  the  generations  earlier  than  that — how 
it  was  taken  and  all.  And  how  many  of  us 
would  like  to  have  everything  we  did  when 
we  were  younger  put  on  the  book? 

Q.  Got  a  confession? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  confession  to  make? 
[Laughter] 

The  President.  Only  if  you  will  all  agree 
that  you  have  confessions.  [Laughter] 

Q.  We're  not  running  for  anything.  And 
we  decided  that  you  have  to  be  7  years  old 
and  aspire  to  government  office.  [Laughter] 
Are  you  really  satisfied  with  the  nomina- 
tion? 


The  President.  Yes,  and  I'm  satisfied  with 
his  statement.  He  was  not  an  addict,  and  he 
was  nothing  of  that  kind,  and — few  experi- 
mentations— I'm  sure  there  were  a  great 
many  people  who  did  that — that  particular 
period. 

Q.  You're  not  concerned  about  the  mes- 
sage it  sends  to  the  Nation's  young  people? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  the  message 
it  sends  is  that  he  says  he  regrets  and 
shouldn't  have  done  it.  I  think  it's  a  helpful 
message. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  can  survive?  Can  he 
survive,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  If  there's  any  justice  in 
Washington,  he  can. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there's  no  conflict  with 
your  calling  him  a  law  and  order  candidate, 
sir? 

The  President.  No,  converts  are  some- 
times the  most  devoted. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  9:17  a.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  The 
questions  referred  to  Mr.  Ginsburg 's  past 
use  of  marijuana. 
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Nomination  of  Henry  Anatole  Grunwald  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Austria 
November  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Henry  Anatole  Grunwald, 
of  New  York,  as  Ambassador  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Austria.  He  would  succeed  Ronald  S. 
Lauder. 

Since  1979  Mr.  Grunwald  has  been 
editor-in-chief  of  Time  magazine  in  New 
York  City.  Previously,  he  was  Time  Inc., 
corporate  editor,  1977-1979;  managing 
editor,  1968-1977;  assistant  managing 
editor,    1966-1968;    foreign    news    editor. 


1961-1966;  senior  editor,  1951-1961;  and 
staff  writer,  1945-1951.  He  began  his 
career  in  1944  as  a  reporter  for  the  Trade 
Union  Courier. 

Mr.  Grunwald  graduated  from  New  York 
University  (A.B.,  1944).  He  is  articulate  in 
French  and  German.  Mr.  Grunwald  was 
born  December  3,  1922,  in  Vienna,  Austria. 
He  is  married,  has  three  children,  and  re- 
sides in  New  York,  NY. 


Nomination  of  Richard  Huntington  Melton  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua 
November  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Richard  Huntington 
Melton,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Nicara- 
gua. He  would  succeed  Harry  E.  Bergold, 
Jr. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Melton  has  been  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Central  American  and  Pan- 
amanian Affairs  at  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  Mr.  Melton 
served  as  the  deputy  chief  of  mission  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
1982-1985.  From  1979  to  1982,  he  was  po- 
litical   officer    for    the    U.S.    Embassy    in 


London,  England  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  1975-1978.  Mr.  Melton 
was  an  international  relations  officer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  1971- 
1972,  and  then  became  special  assistant  in 
the  Bureau,  1973-1975.  He  joined  the  For- 
eign Service  in  1961. 

Mr.  Melton  graduated  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1958)  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (M.A.,  1971).  He  attended  the 
National  War  College,  1978-1979,  and 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  1958- 
1961.  He  was  born  August  8,  1935,  in  Rock- 
ville,  MD.  Mr.  Melton  is  married,  has  three 
children,  and  resides  in  Alexandria,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Linda  J.  Fisher  To  Be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
November  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Linda  J.  Fisher  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  (Policy  and  Evalua- 
tion). She  would  succeed  Milton  Russell. 


Since  1985  Ms.  Fisher  has  been  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Administrator  at  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Previously  she  was  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
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EPA  (Solid  Waste  and  Emergency  Re- 
sponse), 1983-1984.  From  1982  to  1983,  she 
was  a  law  clerk  with  Chester,  Hoffman  & 
Wilcox  in  Washington,  DC. 

Ms.  Fisher  graduated  from  Miami  Univer- 


sity (B.A.,  1974),  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity (M.B.A.,  1978),  and  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity (J.D.,  1982).  She  was  born  June  26, 
1952,  in  Saginaw,  MI,  and  currently  resides 
in  Alexandria,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Bradley  P.  Holmes  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
November  6,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Bradley  P.  Holmes  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  30, 
1990.  He  would  succeed  Mark  S.  Fowler. 

Since  1986  Mr.  Holmes  has  been  Chief, 
Policy  and  Rules  Division,  Mass  Media 
Bureau,  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  From  1984  to  1986,  he  was 
legal  adviser  to   Commissioner  Dennis  R. 


Patrick  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Mr.  Holmes  was  an  associate 
with  the  law  firm  of  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate, 
Meagher  &  Flom  in  New  York,  NY,  1981- 
1984. 

Mr.  Holmes  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  (B.A.,  1975)  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity (J.D.,  1978).  He  was  born  September 
14,  1953,  in  Boston,  MA,  and  he  currently 
resides  in  Falls  Church,  VA. 


Remarks  to  Ethnic  and  Minority  Administration  Supporters  on  the 
Supreme  Court  Nomination  of  Douglas  H.  Ginsburg 
November  6,  1987 


Thank  you  very  much.  You're  forgetting 
my  previous  profession.  With  a  hand  like 
that  for  entering — [laughter] — I  might  just 
turn  around  and  exit.  [Laughter] 

Well,  8  days  ago  I  announced  my  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Judge  Douglas  Ginsburg  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Ginsburg's  qualifications  were  obvious:  vale- 
dictorian of  his  class  at  Cornell  University;  a 
brilliant  student  at  the  University  of  Chica- 
go Law  School;  8  years  as  a  professor  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  taught  and 
wrote  about  the  pressing  legal  and  policy 
issues  of  the  day  concerning  various  areas  of 
economic  regulation,  such  as  broadcasting 
and  banking  as  well  as  antitrust  law;  3  years 
in  high  government  posts,  including  service 
as  Assistant  Attorney  General  to  the  United 
States;  then  nomination  and  unanimous 
Senate  confirmation  last  year  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  circuit,  one  of  the  most  important 


and  prestigious  of  the  Federal  Courts  of 
Appeal — and  all  this  by  the  age  of  40. 

Obviously,  remarkable  credentials,  but  in 
the  last  day  or  so  weVe  learned  something 
else  about  Judge  Ginsburg,  something  that 
tells  us  about  the  times  we  live  in,  about 
the  reality  of  youthful  error,  and  something 
that  will — according  to  how  we  react  to  this 
news — tell  us  about  the  kind  of  people  we 
are  ourselves.  You  know,  since  the  Republic 
began,  the  American  people  and  those  in 
public  life  have  had  to  deal  with  the  issue 
raised  by  this  recent  news. 

Many  of  our  most  prominent  public  serv- 
ants— throughout  our  history  and  in  recent 
times — have  had  to  acknowledge  errors 
they  made  in  their  youth  or  even  more  seri- 
ous errors  committed  when  they  were 
older.  And  yet  if  that  public  servant  showed 
a  sincere  sense  of  regret  and  a  firm  purpose 
of  amendment,  the  American  people  have 
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always  answered  unhesitatingly:  Continue 
to  serve  us.  Well,  get  on  with  your  life;  we 
understand  and  forgive.  And  we  expect 
great  things  of  you.  In  the  case  of  Judge 
Ginsburg,  I  think  the  American  people  will 
be  no  less  compassionate  and  no  less  wise. 
Judge  Ginsburg  erred  in  his  youth.  He  has 
acknowledged  it.  He  has  expressed  his  re- 
grets. So,  yes,  sometimes  youth  can  have  its 
drawbacks,  but  let  us  remember  that 
throughout  the  history  of  our  Republic  it 
has  also  shown  itself  to  great  advantage. 

You  know,  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  earlier 
this  week,  I  was  remarking  that  Judge  Gins- 
burg will  be  joining  the  list  of  remarkable 
Supreme  Court  Justices  nominated  at  a  rela- 
tively early  age:  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
nominated  at  the  age  of  45;  Justice  John 
Marshall  Harlen,  author  of  the  dissent  in 
Plessy  versus  Ferguson  that  laid  the  basis 
for  the  landmark  decision  in  Brown  versus 
the  Board  of  Education,  nominated  at  the 
age  of  44;  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  a 
judge  we  conservatives  often  disagreed 
with,  but  whose  intelligence  we  respected, 
nominated  at  the  age  of  40;  and  Justice 
Byron  White,  one  of  the  finest  minds  on  the 
Court  today  and  quite  a  backfield  man 
also — [laughter] — nominated  at  the  age  of 
44.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  was  going  through  this 
list  when  Education  Secretary  Bennett 
spoke  up.  Leave  it  to  Bill  Bennett,  the 
former  teacher.  "Mr.  President,"  he  said, 
"never  mind  these  Justices  who  started  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  in  their  early  for- 
ties. James  Madison  helped  to  write  the 
document  at  the  age  of  36." 

But  I  nominated  Judge  Ginsburg,  and 
we're  all  here  today  not  just  because  of  his 
professional  qualifications  but,  most  impor- 
tant, there  is  his  legal  philosophy  of  judicial 
restraint.  Judge  Ginsburg  believes — as  I  do 
and  as  do  you,  as  do  all  those  who  have  a 
proper  and  balanced  understanding  of  the 
American  system  of  government — that  it  is 
the  role  of  the  courts  to  interpret  the  law, 
not  to  make  it.  And  this  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  what  we  Americans  believe.  For  to 
the  extent  that  judges  make  the  law — no 
matter  how  high  or  fine  their  intentions — to 
that  extent,  we  cease  to  be  a  democracy 
governed  by  the  people  and  become  gov- 
erned instead  by  the  very  few.  This  is  not 
what  the  Founders  like  Madison  intended. 


To  keep  faith  with  their  noble  experiment 
in  democracy,  to  keep  faith  with  the  gen- 
erations of  Americans  who  for  two  centuries 
have  labored  and  sacrificed  to  keep  this 
nation  free,  American  judges  must  submit 
themselves  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
original  intent  of  those  who  founded  it. 
Judge  Ginsburg  believes  in  keeping  that 
faith. 

Then  there  is  a  second  matter.  I  have 
mentioned  Judge  Ginsburg*s  academic  cre- 
dentials, but  there  is  also  his  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  justice  best  evidenced  by  his 
record  as  Assistant  Attorney  General.  As 
head  of  the  Department  of  Justice's  Anti- 
trust Division,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Ginsburg  made  criminal  enforcement  the 
Division's  first  priority.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  Antitrust  Division  filed  criminal 
charges  against  87  corporations  and  80  indi- 
viduals. And  by  the  time  I  nominated  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Ginsburg  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Antitrust  Division  was 
conducting  a  record  number  of  grand  jury 
investigations  of  antitrust  felonies. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Ginsburg  also 
initiated  a  special  effort  to  uncover  bid-rig- 
ging in  connection  with  Federal  procure- 
ment, in  particular,  on  procurements  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  This  effort  led 
to  more  than  30  grand  jury  investigations 
into  possible  bid-rigging  and  price-fixing  on 
contracts  at  military  installations  across  the 
country,  and  in  time  it's  certain  to  save  the 
American  taxpayers  millions,  if  not  billions, 
of  dollars.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  this 
about  Assistant  Attorney  General  Ginsburg, 
and  I'll  quote:  "When  it  comes  to  pursuing 
price-fixing,  bid-rigging,  and  other  blatantly 
criminal  activities,  the  scholarly  former  law 
professor  acts  more  like  an  aggressive,  hard- 
nosed  prosecutor,  and  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  demand  stiffer  jail  sentences  for  ex- 
ecutives convicted  of  such  crimes." 

Judge  Ginsburg  has  thus  put  into  actual 
practice  his  belief  in  the  fair  and  firm  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  in  justice  that  re- 
spects the  rights  of  criminals,  but  that  re- 
spects as  well  the  rights  of  victims  of  crime 
and  of  society  itself.  Dedication  to  the  cause 
of  justice,  a  brilliant  mind,  remarkable  and 
extensive  experience  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion— in  short.  Judge  Ginsburg  can  become 
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a  great  member  of  the  Court. 

When  I  nominated  Judge  Ginsburg  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Circuit  just  a 
year  ago,  one  Democratic  Senator  called 
Judge  Ginsburg — and  again  FU  quote:  "an 
openminded  nominee  with  a  sense  of  com- 
passion— I  think  we're  fortunate  to  have 
this  nominee,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  act  expeditiously  to  assure  that  he 
can  join  his  colleagues  on  the  Circuit 
Court."  And  the  name  of  the  Senator  who 
made  that  statement:  Edward  Kennedy. 

That's  the  type  of  dedication  we've  seen 
in  Judge  Ginsburg:  a  complete  commitment 
to  his  profession  and  to  those  judicial  princi- 
ples that  have  guided  this  country  for  over 
200  years.  In  its  place,  of  course,  the  strug- 
gle between  political  parties  and  political 
points  of  view  is  important,  even  vital,  to 
the  health  of  the  Nation.  But  the  Federal 
judiciary  is  not  that  place. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Federal  judiciary 
must  remain  impartial  in  order  to  command 
the  respect  of  the  Nation  and  to  ensure  that 
we  remain  governed  by  laws  properly  en- 
acted, not  by  the  views  of  whatever  group 
happens  to  hold  temporary  power.  Our 
Founders  understood  and  intended  this 
from  the  first.  In  the  words  of  Alexander 
Hamilton:  "The  complete  independence  of 
the  courts  of  justice  is  essential  in  our  Con- 
stitution." This  places  upon  the  Senate  an 
obligation  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  in 
confirming  a  nominee  to  a  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Senate  must  set  politics 
aside,  apprising  a  nominee  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  reason  and  calm. 

And  as  I  said  in  announcing  my  selection 
of  Judge  Ginsburg,  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings should  begin  promptly.  The  integrity 
of  the  nomination  process  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary  demand  that 
hearings  be  held  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Moreover,  it's  critical  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  its  increasingly  burdensome 
caseload,  be  put  back  to  full  strength.  Jus- 
tice Powell's  seat  has  now  been  vacant  for 
over  4  months-^one  of  the  longest  vacan- 
cies ever.  Certainly,  there  is  no  more  press- 
ing business  before  Congress  than  filling 
Justice  Powell's  vacant  seat  on  the  Court. 
And  I  urge  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  consti- 


tutional responsibility  to  vote  on  this  nomi- 
nation before  it  adjourns  for  the  year. 

There  is  a  vital  lesson  to  be  learned  in 
what  the  Nation  has  just  been  through.  In 
the  words  of  Judge  Bork  himself:  "Federal 
judges  are  not  appointed  to  decide  cases 
according  to  the  latest  opinion  polls  .  .  .  but 
when  judicial  nominees  are  assessed  and 
treated  like  political  candidates,  the  effect 
will  be  to  chill  the  climate  in  which  judicial 
deliberations  take  place,  to  erode  public 
confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  courts,  and 
to  endanger  the  independence  of  the  judici- 
ary. This  should  not  and,  indeed,  must  not 
be  permitted  to  occur  again." 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  this:  It  is  my 
duty,  according  to  my  oath  of  office,  to 
ensure  the  integrity  of  the  nomination  proc- 
ess and  the  independence  of  the  judiciary. 
With  Judge  Ginsburg  soon  to  be  before  the 
Senate,  I  am  determined  to  use  all  the 
powers  at  my  disposal  as  President  to  do 
just  that.  One  other  thing  that  repeatedly  is 
being  said  over  and  over  again  about  Judge 
Bork  and  now  about  this  judge  already:  that 
somehow  this  single  new  Justice  would  just 
totally  undo  everything  that  has  ever  been 
done  that's  right  and  would  take  positions 
that  would  just  turn  around  our  country. 
And  we've  heard  that  same  Senator  that  I 
quoted  speak  about  all  the  things  that 
would  happen  to  the  people  of  America. 

Did  anyone  ever  stop  to  think  that  no 
one  judge  can  do  that.  What  they're  saying 
is  they  think  there  are  already  four  judges 
on  the  Supreme  Court  who  would  do  those 
things  if  they  had  a  fifth  vote  to  make  them 
a  majority.  Well,  I  feel  that  we've  got  a 
Supreme  Court  that's  been  doing  pretty 
well  by  us  for  quite  some  time.  And  I 
wonder  if  we  shouldn't  just  start  thinking 
about — can  one  man  do  all  those  horrible 
things  that  they  suggest  unless  he's  got  four 
more  horrible  men  on  the  Court  with  him? 

Well,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  being 
here  and  for  being  willing  to  listen  to  us. 
And  God  bless  all  of  you.  [Applause]  I'll  just 
bashfully  leave. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:43  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 
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Proclamation  5738 — National  Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week, 

1987 

November  6,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

During  wartime  and  peacetime  American 
women  in  every  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have  defended  our  country  and  our 
ideals  with  devotion  and  distinction.  Such 
service,  of  course,  is  neither  easy  nor  with- 
out risk.  As  veterans,  these  women  continue 
to  contribute  to  our  Nation  in  civilian  life. 
The  week  in  which  Veterans  Day  falls  is  a 
most  appropriate  time  to  offer  women  vet- 
erans our  heartfelt  respect  and  thanks  for 
their  part  in  preserving  our  freedom  and 
security. 

This  week  we  also  remember  that  our 
gratitude  as  a  Nation  must  include  meeting 
women  veterans'  special  needs  and  con- 
cerns. With  the  help  of  its  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Women  Veterans,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  sought  creative,  effec- 
tive ways  to  do  this.  National  Women  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Week  is  a  fine  time  to 
both  redouble  our  efforts  and  express  our 
appreciation. 

To  create  greater  public  awareness  and 


recognition  of  the  many  achievements  of 
women  veterans,  the  Congress,  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  171,  has  designated  the 
week  beginning  November  8,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week" 
and  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 8,  1987,  as  National  Women  Veter- 
ans Recognition  Week.  I  encourage  all 
Americans  and  government  officials  at 
every  level  to  celebrate  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  6th  day  of  Nov.,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:33  a.m.,  November  9,  1987] 


Accordance  of  the  Personal  Rank  of  Ambassador  to  Morris  D.  Busby 
While  Serving  as  Special  Negotiator  for  Central  America 
November  6,  1987 


The  President  today  accorded  the  person- 
al rank  of  Ambassador  to  Morris  D.  Busby, 
of  Virginia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counsel- 
or, in  his  capacity  as  Special  Negotiator  for 
Central  America. 

Since  early  1987  Mr.  Busby  has  been  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  at  the  Department 
of  State.  Previously  he  was  deputy  chief  of 
mission  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mexico  City, 
1984-1987.  From  1982  to  1983,  Mr.  Busby 
was  alternate  representative  to  the  Confer- 


ence on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. From  1976  to  1980,  he  served  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ocean  Af- 
fairs and  served  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor during  the  periods  he  represented  the 
United  States  at  international  conferences 
and  meetings  on  fish  and  wildlife  matters. 
In  1975  Mr.  Busby  joined  the  Department 
of  State  as  an  international  relations  officer 
in  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Ocean 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Busby  graduated  from  Marshall  Uni- 
versity (A.B.,  1960)  and  George  Washington 
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University  (M.S.,  1971).  he  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  1960-1975.  Mr.  Busby 
was  born  March  15,  1938,  in  Memphis,  TN. 


He  is  articulate  in  Spanish  and  French.  Mr. 
Busby  is  married,  has  two  children,  and  re- 
sides in  Arlington,  VA. 


Proclamation  5739- 
November  6,  1987 


-National  Family  Bread  Baking  Month,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  both  gives  and 
symbolizes  sustenance.  Until  recent  decades 
the  American  people  baked  their  bread  at 
home,  and  today  many  families  enjoy  this 
tradition,  not  simply  for  its  wholesome  nu- 
trition but  also  for  its  rich  association  with 
the  well-being  and  security  of  family  life. 

Baking  bread  at  home  provides  a  nutri- 
tious and  delicious  food  and  uses  many 
products  of  American  agriculture,  such  as 
wheat,  rye,  corn,  dairy  products,  sugar, 
eggs,  and  other  ingredients.  Beside  contrib- 
uting to  the  physical  needs  of  the  family, 
baking  bread  at  home  can  nourish  its 
strength  and  unity  as  well,  and  teach  and 
tell  much  about  American  traditions  and 
values. 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  baking 
bread  in  the  home,  the  Congress,  by  Senate 
Joint   Resolution   163,   has   designated   No- 


vember 1987  as  "National  Family  Bread 
Baking  Month"  and  authorized  and  request- 
ed the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in 
observance  of  this  month. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  November 
1987  as  National  Family  Bread  Baking 
Month.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  month  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  sixth  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:32  a.m.,  November  9,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  November 

7 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Philippine-United  States  Relations 
and  the  Situation  in  Central  America 
November  7,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Last  week,  news  from  the  Philippines  re- 
minded us  all  of  both  the  friendship  of  the 
Filipino  people  and  their  struggles.  The  ges- 
ture of  friendship  came  when  Philippine 
President  Corazon  Aquino  paid  a  visit  to 
Clark  Air  Base  outside  of  Manila  to  attend  a 
memorial  service  for  American  airmen  slain 
by  terrorists.  I  have  told  President  Aquino 
how   much   all   Americans   appreciate   her 


thoughtfulness.  These  murders  bring  home 
to  all  of  us  the  troubles  and  threats  that  the 
new  Philippine  democracy  faces. 

Twenty  months  ago,  we  applauded  as 
President  Corazon  Aquino's  peaceful  revo- 
lution began  moving  the  Philippines  back 
toward  popular  rule.  Since  then.  President 
Aquino  has  been  more  successful  than  many 
believed  was  possible.  Within  this  last  year- 
and-a-half,   she   has   led   a  successful  cam- 
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paign  to  ratify  a  new,  more  democratic  con- 
stitution, and  she  has  overseen  the  first  free 
congressional  elections  in  15  years — elec- 
tions in  which  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  participated.  Now  she's  working 
with  the  newly  elected  Congress  to  solve 
that  nation's  serious  economic  problems. 

President  Aquino  believes,  as  I  do,  that 
free  enterprise  is  the  most  powerful  engine 
of  economic  progress  known  to  humanity. 
She  has  inaugurated  an  ambitious  reform 
program  that  has  ended  a  sharp  recession 
and  boosted  annual  economic  growth  to  5 
percent.  She  has  begun  to  reform  the  tax 
system,  dismantle  monopolies,  privatize  or 
eliminate  inefficient  government-owned  in- 
dustries, and  reduce  barriers  to  internation- 
al trade  and  investment.  These  are  all  rea- 
sons for  optimism,  but  there  are  reasons  for 
concern  as  well. 

The  single  most  serious  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  democratic  government  in  the  Phil- 
ippines remains  the  Communist  insurgency. 
As  a  result  of  the  restoration  of  democracy, 
that  insurgency  has  lost  political  momen- 
tum; still  it  continues,  becoming  more  vio- 
lent as  it  becomes  more  desperate.  But 
even  as  she  confronts  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist guerrillas.  President  Aquino  must  also 
rebuild  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces.  She 
has  had  to  reassert  the  principle  of  civilian 
supremacy  over  the  military,  while  at  the 
same  time  resolve  honest  differences  over 
how  best  to  defeat  the  Communist  insur- 
gency. Not  everyone  in  the  military  has 
been  happy  about  the  new  civilian  role. 
President  Aquino  has  faced  five  attempted 
coups  since  taking  office. 

I've  made  it  clear  to  all  concerned  that 
Filipino  democracy  and  President  Aquino 
have  America's  full  support.  We  hope  all 
elements  in  the  Philippine  Government, 
both  civilian  and  military,  will  work  togeth- 
er to  find  common  ground.  Division  be- 
tween government  and  its  armed  forces  can 
only  help  the  Communist  insurgents,  who 
are  bent  on  destruction  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  Philippines. 

Few  countries  are  as  strategically  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  as  the  Philippines, 
and  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  all 
democracies  succeed.  That's  why  I  have  re- 


cently underscored  to  American  business 
leaders  that  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  Philippine  economic  recovery.  I  told 
them  that  we  believe  there  are  great  oppor- 
tunities for  American  investors  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  I  reminded  them  that,  while 
building  the  economy,  our  men  and  women 
of  enterprise  will  also  be  helping  to  build  a 
stable  and  democratic  future  for  that 
nation. 

I've  also  asked  Congress  to  help.  I've  re- 
quested substantial  economic  and  military 
assistance  for  the  Philippines.  While  we'd 
like  to  do  more,  budgetary  constraints  may 
limit  what  we  can  do,  but  this  is  one  area 
where  we  can't  afford  to  cut  corners.  The 
people  of  the  Philippines  are  counting  on 
us.  One  way  Congress  could  do  a  lot  is  to 
reform  our  sugar  program,  as  I  proposed 
earlier  this  year.  We  will  work  with  Presi- 
dent Aquino  to  build  a  safer  home  for  de- 
mocracy in  the  Philippines.  Most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines,  but  we  can  and  will  lend  a 
hand. 

Now,  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  an- 
other area  of  the  world  where  brave  men 
and  women  are  working  for  democracy.  I 
mean  Central  America.  This  week  the  Gua- 
temala peace  accord  went  into  effect.  The 
world  is  waiting  to  see  if  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua  keep  the  promises  they  made  to 
the  other  Central  American  Governments 
when  they  signed  that  agreement.  Will  they 
fulfill  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment? In  particular,  will  they  institute  the 
steps  necessary  for  the  democratization  of 
Nicaragua?  Will  they  allow  freedom  to  pros- 
per as  the  agreements  demand?  Will  they 
begin  the  process  of  national  reconciliation? 
And  will  they  take  full  steps,  not  partial 
steps?  The  United  States  will  be  watching 
to  see  if  the  Sandinistas  were  sincere  when 
they  signed  the  Guatemala  accord  or  if 
their  signature  was  just  one  more  propagan- 
da ploy. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 
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Statement  on  the  Withdrawal  of  the  Supreme  Court  Nomination  of 
Douglas  H.  Ginsburg 
November  7,  1987 


It  was  with  regret  that  I  received  today 
Judge  Douglas  Ginsburg's  decision  to  with- 
draw his  name  from  further  consideration 
for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Ginsburg  believes  that  a  prolonged  confir- 
mation process  will  not  benefit  the  Nation 


or  the  Court.  I  commended  Judge  Ginsburg 
for  his  record  and  qualifications  when  I  an- 
nounced his  selection,  and  I  commend  his 
selflessness  and  clear  thinking  now.  I  will 
move  promptly  to  name  another  nominee 
to  fQl  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court. 


Remarks  to  the  Volunteers  and  Staff  of  the  United  Way  of  America 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia 
November  9,  1987 


Well,  thank  you,  Jim.  That  report  on  the 
United  Way  is  very  encouraging.  More  than 
that,  it's  just  spectacular.  And  thanks  to  you, 
Cheryle  and  Bill.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
no  longer  can  say  I  never  got  an  Academy 
Award.  [Laughter]  Wait  till  I  get  home  and 
tell  Nancy.  This  beats  anything  we've  seen 
on  the  "Late  Late  Show."  [Laughter] 

Well,  I'm  deUghted  to  meet  with  all  of 
you  who  give  so  much  of  your  time  for  so 
many  worthy  causes.  With  the  success  of 
your  accomplishments  to  date,  I  can't  help 
but  feel  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  the 
future.  It's  also  a  great  pleasure  to  join  you 
on  this,  the  100th  anniversary  year  of  the 
United  Way.  I  always  get  a  particular  pleas- 
ure out  of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  any- 
thing that's  older  than  I  am.  [Laughter] 

But  seriously,  in  the  front  atrium  stands  a 
bust  of  one  of  the  most  perceptive  foreign- 
ers to  visit  this  country:  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville.  When  young  de  Tocqueville  traveled 
here  in  the  1800's,  he  identified  a  spirit  in 
America  that  set  us  apart  from  those  in 
other  countries.  Today  de  Tocqueville's 
words  have  come  to  symbolize  what  is 
uniquely  right  about  our  nation.  He  wrote: 
"In  a  local  community  in  America,  a  citizen 
may  conceive  of  some  need  which  is  not 
being  met.  What  does  he  do?  Well,  he  goes 
across  the  street,  discusses  it  with  his  neigh- 
bor. And  then  what  happens?  A  committee 
comes  into  existence,  and  the  committee 
begins  functioning  in  behalf  of  the  need." 


And  he  added  a  line  there,  in  that  book  that 
he  was  writing  about  democracy  in  Amer- 
ica, in  which  he  said:  "And  you  won't  be- 
lieve it,  but  there  was  never  a  bureaucrat 
involved." 

Well,  as  you  may  know,  I  grew  up  in  a 
small  town  in  northern  Illinois,  where  every 
day  you  saw  a  neighbor  helping  neighbor.  It 
was  an  accepted  part  of  the  running  of  a 
successful  community.  And,  yes,  from  our 
earliest  days  in  Hollywood  to  our  current 
jobs,  Nancy  and  I  have  tried  to  carry  this 
spirit  with  us.  Through  our  administration's 
private  sector  initiatives  program,  we've 
been  able  to  see  how — when  free  of  the 
restricting  hand  of  government — the  pri- 
vate sector  can  respond  enthusiastically  to 
the  needs  of  the  community.  Of  course,  I 
don't  need  to  tell  any  of  you  how  successful 
Nancy's  programs  with  foster  grandparents 
and  Just  Say  No  have  been.  And  believe 
me,  Nancy  and  I  know  that  this  is  due  in 
large  part  to  your  own  heartfelt  contribu- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  things  about 
having  the  job  I  have  is  that  I  get  to  see  the 
dynamic  spirit  of  neighbor  helping  neigh- 
bor at  work  in  our  country.  I  see  hope  in 
the  faces  of  the  Americans — through  volun- 
teer tutors,  they've  learned  to  read.  I  see 
the  eyes  shining  bright  with  expectation  of 
those  young  people  graduating  from  high 
school  who,  through  the  care  of  those  like 
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you,  may  have  the  opportunity  for  a  better 
future.  But  most  of  all,  I  see  it  in  the  re- 
newed spirit  of  those  Americans  who  are 
doing  the  giving  and  helping,  the  ones 
who  Ve  chosen  to  get  involved,  to  take 
action,  to  make  a  contribution. 

For  example,  in  the  tornado-ravaged 
community  of  Saragosa,  Texas,  the  citizens 
there  had  lost  hope.  Then  hundreds  of  vol- 
unteers poured  into  the  town  to  rebuild  not 
just  homes  but  lives.  This  same  spirit  was 
also  obvious  in  the  now-celebrated  rescue  of 
little  Jessica  McClure,  whose  one  precious 
life  commanded  the  attention  of  not  only 
an  entire  community  of  volunteers  but  also 
a  nation  anxiously  awaiting  her  return  to 
safety. 

Nothing  makes  me  prouder  as  I  travel 
abroad  than  when  leaders  of  other  nations 
ask  me  to  share  our  formula  for  success  in 
encouraging  private  sector  initiatives.  I  be- 
lieve that  formula  is  summed  up  most  ade- 
quately by  the  plaque  hanging  near  the 
front  entrance  to  this  building.  It  reads:  "To 
increase  the  organized  capacity  of  people  to 
care  for  one  another."  Well,  together  in 
America  we  have  continued  to  foster  an 
economic  and  social  environment  that  en- 
courages giving.  And  Fm  very  proud  to  say 
that  this  includes  not  only  individual  giving 
but  corporate  giving,  voluntarism,  and  the 
development  of  public-private  partnerships. 

Of  course,  it's  a  growing  American  econo- 
my that  helps  to  make  all  this  possible — 
that's  right,  I  said  a  growing  economy.  For 
despite  the  adjustments  in  the  stock 
market,  the  economic  basis  in  our  country 
remains  strong.  Consider,  for  example,  that 
during  the  third  quarter,  which  ended  in 
September,  the  gross  national  product  in 
constant  dollars  rose  at  a  3.8  percent  annual 
rate,  spurred  by  business-fixed  investment, 
which  was  soaring  at  an  extraordinary  24 
percent.  And  just  last  week,  we  found  that 
inflation,  as  measured  by  the  GNP  implicit 
price  deflator,  rose  only  2.4  percent.  The 
unemployment  rate  was  falling  to  its  lowest 
level  since  1979.  Manufacturing  jobs  had 
risen  by  over  a  quarter  million  during  the 
past  12  months,  adding  to  the  astonishing 
14.2  million  jobs  created  during  the  past  59 
months  of  economic  expansion.  Exports 
were  actually  up  at  more  than  a  16  percent 
annual  rate.  And  the  Federal  budget  deficit 


for  the  fiscal  year  1987  had  fallen  by  a  full 
third  from  one  year  earlier,  to  its  lowest 
levels  since  1982. 

This  is  a  record  to  build  on,  because  there 
is  still  much  more  to  be  done.  Your  spirit  of 
cooperation  is  the  same  spirit  America 
wants  from  those  of  us  in  government.  Yes, 
the  stock  market  has  tossed  and  turned  the 
past  several  weeks.  After  more  than  5  years 
of  a  roaring  bull  market,  some  adjustments 
were  to  be  expected.  And  while  the  finan- 
cial markets  have  recovered  somewhat.  The 
lingering  uncertainty  and  volatility  are 
cause  for  concern.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
reverse  course;  however,  some  adjustments 
can  and  should  be  made. 

I  have  stated  all  my  political  life  that  defi- 
cit spending  must  be  controlled.  And  that's 
why  I  have  consented  to  negotiate  with 
Congress  to  see  if  we  can  jointly  produce  a 
credible  package  that  will  further  cut,  and  I 
hope  eliminate  our  deficits.  But  with  our 
administration's  economic  program  in 
place — perhaps  most  important  of  all,  our 
tax  reform  and  reduction  in  marginal 
rates — America  is  still  a  very  good  place  to 
do  business,  still  a  land  of  jobs  and  opportu- 
nity, making  possible  record  levels  of  chari- 
table contributions. 

United  Way  of  America  is  demonstrating 
to  the  world  how  a  caring  nation  can  unite 
to  help  the  less  fortunate  among  us. 
Through  your  agencies  and  volunteers, 
you've  met  the  challenge  I  set  forth  to  you 
one  year  ago  magnificently.  I  urge  you  to 
continue  to  build  on  this  momentum.  We 
must  set  our  sights  even  higher  as  we  look 
forward  to  the  future.  After  all,  it's  our 
nature  to  set  higher  and  higher  goals;  we're 
Americans. 

It's  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  come  here 
today  to  share  the  encouraging  news  of 
your  progress.  And  as  we've  seen  today, 
since  1981  that  overall  funding  for  the 
United  Way  has  risen — as  you've  been  told 
by  Jim — 45  percent,  while  certain  key  serv- 
ices have  shown  much  greater  growth.  For 
example,  funding  for  services  to  women  is 
up  500  percent.  Child  welfare  programs  are 
up  198  percent.  Services  for  the  elderly  up 
100  percent.  And  funds  going  to  substance 
abuse  have  increased  89  percent  for  this 
period.  Thanks  to  you,  it  does  work. 
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You  know,  I  have  to  tell  you — in  hearing 
your  very  eloquent  presentation  here — 
sometime  ago,  earlier  in  my  term  as  Presi- 
dent, at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House,  the 
wife  of  an  Ambassador  to  a  European  coun- 
try was  hearing  a  conversation  going  on  at 
our  table  about  such  things  as  this,  on  pri- 
vate giving  and  so  forth.  And  quietly  she 
spoke  to  me,  and  she  said:  "Yes,  in  your 
country  you're  unique."  And  I  said,  "Well, 
what  do  you  mean?"  Well,  she  said,  "Yes,  in 
your  country  people  do  things  that  way  vol- 
untarily, but  not  in  any  other  country."  She 
said,  "In  all  our  other  countries,  if  the  gov- 
ernment doesn't  do  it,  it  doesn't  get  done. 
It's  always  a  government  program." 

Well,  that  stuck  with  me,  and  so  that  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  had  been 
hearing  for  some  time  from  our  friends  and 
allies  around  the  world.  And  then  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Paris,  France,  of  nations 
that  had  invited  our  people  to  come  there 
and  tell  them  how  to  institute  programs 
such  as  this,  programs  of  private  giving. 
And  now  it  is  going  on  and  spreading 
throughout  the  world. 

I  went  to  the  economic  summit  in  Italy 
last  summer  and  did  a  little  sideline  visit  at 
an  invitation  to  address  a  group  that  was 
meeting.     Yes,     there     were     Americans 


present,  but  it  was  the  new  Italian  society 
to  now  bring  about  private  sector  initiatives 
and  do  things  by  private  giving  of  the 
people. 

And  you  know  how  successful  you  are? 
There  is  not  a  government  program  in 
America  to  help  the  people  in  any  way  that 
has  as  low  an  overhead  as  you  do.  I  was 
horrified  once  when  I  was  Governor  of 
California  to  discover  that  one  program  at 
least  of  the  government  spent  $2  to  deliver 
$1  to  a  needy  person.  Well,  not  you.  Ninety 
percent  or  more  of  every  dollar  raised  goes 
directly  to  help  the  people  for  which  that 
money  was  raised. 

So,  thank  you  all.  God  bless  you  all.  And 
my  goodness,  for  all  of  us,  it's  a  real  happy 
anniversary.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:50  a.m.  in 
the  film  studio  at  United  Way  headquar- 
ters. In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to 
James  D.  Robinson  III,  chairman  of  the 
United  Way  board  of  governors;  Cheryle  A. 
Wills,  chairman  of  the  United  Way  execu- 
tive committee;  and  William  Aramony, 
president  of  the  United  Way  of  America.  He 
also  referred  to  a  multimedia  salute  ac- 
knowledging his  contributions  to  past 
United  Way  campaigns. 


Statement  on  Nuclear  Testing  Limitations 
November  9,  1987 


Today  in  Geneva  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  begin  formal,  stage- 
by-stage  negotiations  on  nuclear  testing.  I 
have  long  advocated  a  logical  approach  to 
nuclear  testing  limitations  which  preserves 
our  national  security  interests  while  achiev- 
ing verifiable  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  gratified  that  we  have  now 
agreed  on  this  step-by-step  approach. 

As  a  first  step,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  negotiate  improved  verifi- 
cation measures  for  two  existing  but  unrati- 
fied nuclear  testing  treaties,  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty.  Once  our  verification 
concerns  have  been  satisfied  and  the  trea- 


ties ratified,  we  will  propose  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  immedi- 
ately enter  into  negotiations  on  ways  to  im- 
plement a  step-by-step  program — in  associa- 
tion with  a  program  to  reduce  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons — of 
limiting  and  ultimately  ending  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

It  is  important  to  recall  at  this  time  that 
our  nuclear  deterrent  has  for  over  40  years 
kept  the  peace.  As  successful  as  this  policy 
has  been,  I  believe  we  cannot  be  content 
for  the  indefinite  future  with  a  deterrence 
relationship  based  exclusively  on  the  threat 
of  offensive  retaliation.  We  must  continue 
our  search  through  our  Strategic  Defense 
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Initiative  for  a  means  of  deterring  aggres- 
sion through  increased  reliance  on  defenses 
that  threaten  no  one. 

For  as  long  as  we  must  continue  to  rely 
on  nuclear  weapons  for  our  security,  how- 
ever, we  must  ensure  that  those  weapons 
are  safe,  secure,  reliable,  effective,  and  sur- 
vivable — in  other  words,  that  our  nuclear 
deterrent  remains  credible.   This  requires 


nuclear  testing,  as  permitted  by  existing 
treaties.  It  is  only  within  the  context  of  de- 
creasing reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  time  when  our 
needs  for  nuclear  testing  would  also  de- 
crease. That  is  my  objective  and  one  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  work  energeti- 
cally toward. 


Remarks  to  Representatives  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
November  9,  1987 


Well,  I  realize  that  Fm  holding  up  des- 
sert, but  I  won't  promise  to  sit  down  right 
away.  On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I 
want  to  welcome  you  all  to  our  Nation's 
Capital.  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today. 

I  think  it's  sometimes  true  that  we  don't 
recognize  the  great  historical  moments 
until  they're  passed.  When  released  from 
the  daily  struggles,  we  can  look  back  and 
assess  the  full  magnitude  of  what  we  have 
accomplished.  I  believe  that  this  last  decade 
is  one  such  time — a  time  that  will  be  re- 
corded in  history  as  a  great  democratic 
awakening  in  the  Americas,  when  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere  advanced  together 
toward  a  new  era  of  freedom. 

A  new  era  of  freedom:  We  see  it  develop- 
ing in  the  free  trade  agreement  between 
this  nation  and  our  great  neighbor  to  the 
north — an  agreement,  it's  my  fervent  hope, 
that  will  not  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  the 
beginning  of  a  revolution  in  free  trade  that 
will  embrace  not  just  the  United  States  and 
Canada  but  the  entire  hemisphere. 

A  new  era  of  freedom:  We  see  it  stoutly 
defended  by  the  Caribbean  democracies, 
small  in  land  size,  perhaps,  but  big  in  heart 
and  will,  who,  with  courage  and  idealism, 
stood  fast  and  stood  together  when  one  of 
their  number,  Grenada,  was  threatened  by 
an  alien,  hostile  tyranny. 

A  new  era  of  freedom:  We  see  it  through- 
out Central  and  South  America — the  great 
democratic  awakening  that  in  the  last  10 
years  has  brought  90  percent  of  the  people 
of  Latin  America  into  the  family  of  demo- 
cratic nations. 


Last  month  at  the  OAS,  I  spoke  of  what  a 
great  honor  it  was  to  address  so  many  col- 
leagues, in  the  democratic  enterprise. 
That's  no  less  true  today.  And  one  of  the 
great  privileges  of  my  office  is  that  I  have 
been  able,  in  the  last  several  years,  to  meet 
with  the  leaders  of  practically  every  demo- 
cratic nation  in  the  hemisphere.  When 
they've  visited  me  in  the  White  House,  the 
talk  was  of  the  usual  business  transacted 
between  heads  of  state.  But  when  all  that 
was  done,  there  was  one  personal  note  that 
I  had  to  add,  something  as  important  as 
anything  else  we  discussed,  something  that 
comes  directly  from  the  heart. 

The  history  of  the  hemisphere  and  the 
relations  between  our  country  and  Latin 
America — they've  not  always  been  easy.  But 
the  days  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North,  I 
have  said  on  those  occasions:  Those  days  are 
over  they're  gone  forever.  The  dominance 
of  democracy  in  Latin  America  has  funda- 
mentally altered  the  hemisphere.  The 
precedent  we  must  look  to  today  is  the  one 
I'm  reminded  of  by  your  own  leaders,  sto- 
ries of  men  such  as  Francisco  de  Miranda  of 
Venezuela,  who  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Pen- 
sacola  in  our  nation's  war  of  Independence, 
the  battle  that  paved  the  way  for  Cornwal- 
lis'  surrender  at  Yorktown;  or  the  story  of 
General  Artigas,  supported  by  our  new  de- 
mocracy in  his  independent  battle  against 
colonial  Portugal.  These  men  shared  a 
single  faith — ^faith  in  the  democratic  destiny 
in  the  Americas,  faith  in  the — ^well,  they 
knew  all  the  American  wars  of  independ- 
ence were  really  one  and  the  same — the 
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struggle  of  mankind  to  fulfill  his  destiny  of 
freedom. 

Today  those  independence  struggles  still 
continue.  Brave  men  still  fight  to  throw  off 
an  alien  tyranny  imposed  from  outside  our 
hemisphere.  As  [President  of  El  Salvador] 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  said,  there  are  two 
revolutionary  processes  underway  in  Cen- 
tral America.  One  is  a  democratic  revolu- 
tion to  replace  the  dictatorships  of  the  past 
with  freedom  and  human  rights.  The  other, 
he  said,  is  a  revolution  that  looks  to  substi- 
tute traditional  dictatorships  with  a  new 
dictatorship,  that  looks  to  substitute  the  tra- 
ditional caudillos  with  the  new  caudillos  of 
the  totalitarian  left. 

This  week,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  week 
that  the  Guatemala  accord  goes  into  effect 
in  Central  America.  IVe  spoken  at  length  of 
the  Sandinistas  and  their  failure  to  live  up 
to  the  promises  of  democracy  and  human 
rights  they  made  to  the  OAS  in  1979. 
There's  no  need  to  repeat  that  record  of 
broken  promises  today.  The  business  at 
hand  is  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
Guatemala  accord,  to  examine,  with  clear- 
eyed  realism,  the  progress  of  peace  and  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America. 

As  we  look  at  how  the  Guatemala  accord 
has  been  implemented  to  date,  one  can't 
help  but  conclude  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  democracies  and  the  Commu- 
nists in  Central  America  have  never  been 
so  apparent.  Basic  to  the  Central  American 
peace  plan  is  an  understanding  that  peace 
will  only  emerge  in  Central  America  when 
genuine  steps  are  taken  by  all  sides  toward 
reconciliation  and  democracy. 

Reconciliation — none  could  have  pursued 
that  with  greater  nobility  and  strength  of 
heart  than  the  President  of  El  Salvador. 
When  President  Duarte  visited  me  last 
month,  he  told  me  of  his  negotiations  with 
the  Communist  guerrillas — the  FMLN — 
how  he  sat  in  the  same  room  with  the  men 
who'd  kidnaped  his  daughter  and  said  to 
them:  There  will  be  a  complete  amnesty  in 
El  Salvador.  All  prisoners  will  be  released. 
All  will  be  forgiven,  just  as  I,  Napoleon 
Duarte,  forgive  you. 

That's  the  democratic  temperament,  the 
true  spirit  of  reconciliation.  Contrast  that  to 
the  partial  and  grudging  release  of  prison- 
ers in  Nicaragua.  Thousands  of  political  pris- 


oners still  remain  in  their  jails.  Many  of 
them  have  languished  there  for  as  long  as  8 
years,  and  the  Sandinistas  have  said  there 
are  thousands  who  will  never  be  released. 
Well,  that's  the  voice  of  totalitarianism. 

The  contrast  is  just  as  stark  on  the  ques- 
tion of  negotiations.  The  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters  ask  no  more  than  the  demo- 
cratic guarantees  contained  in  the  peace 
plan.  All  they  want  is  a  chance  to  compete 
peacefully  for  power  in  Nicaragua,  in  a 
democratic  way.  But  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas—the FMLN  in  El  Salvador  and  the 
URNG  in  Guatemala — want  no  part  of  de- 
mocracy. They  were  offered  a  chance  to 
compete  for  power  within  the  democratic 
process,  but  they  refused  it.  They  broke  off 
negotiations,  demanding  power  without 
elections.  Well,  I'm  sorry,  that's  just  not  the 
democratic  way. 

We  see  the  contrast  between  democracy 
and  communism  in  another  area,  too.  De- 
spite the  clear  requirements  of  the  Guate- 
mala accord,  the  Sandinistas  still  refuse  to 
lift  their  state  of  emergency.  President 
Duarte  and  President  Cerezo  [of  Guatema- 
la], whose  countries  are  also  torn  by  vio- 
lence, make  no  excuses.  They  have  no  state 
of  emergency.  Only  in  Nicaragua  is  the 
state  of  emergency  still  in  effect. 

There  is,  however,  one  hopeful  sign.  I 
welcome  the  designation  of  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo  as  the  mediator  between 
the  Sandinista  regime  and  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  the 
struggle  in  Nicaragua  is  fundamentally  a 
contest  among  Nicaraguans  over  their  own 
future,  and  that  can  only  be  resolved  by 
negotiations  between  Nicaraguans.  The  in- 
direct talks  the  Sandinistas  have  now 
agreed  to  are  a  way  to  start  that  process.  It 
remains  clear  that  the  next  step  must  be 
direct  negotiations,  of  precisely  the  sort  that 
President  Cerezo  and  President  Duarte 
have  already  conducted. 

The  United  States  has  a  role  to  play,  as  a 
neighbor  of  Central  America  and  an  ally  of 
the  region's  four  democracies  and  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  Our  goals  are  simple  to 
state:  democracy  in  Nicaragua  and  peace  in 
the  region.  And  clearly,  there  can  be  no 
peace  in  the  region  until  there  is  democra- 
cy in  Nicaragua. 
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When  serious  negotiations  between  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  freedom  fighters,  under 
the  mediation  of  Cardinal  Obando,  are  un- 
derway. Secretary  [of  State]  Shultz  will  be 
ready  to  meet  jointly  with  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  all  five  Central  American  nations, 
including  the  Sandinistas'  representative. 
Before  such  a  meeting  and  throughout  this 
period,  we  will  consult  closely  with  the 
freedom  fighters,  for  the  key  to  democracy 
and  peace  in  the  region  is  freedom  and 
national  reconciliation  in  Nicaragua. 

Regional  negotiations  including  the 
United  States  can  be  a  helpful  adjunct  to 
negotiations  among  the  Central  American 
nations  and  between  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  freedom  fighters.  They  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute. The  Central  American  democracies 
will  speak  for  themselves  about  their  na- 
tional interests,  and  the  Sandinistas  must 
negotiate  directly  with  the  freedom  fighters 
and  the  internal  opposition  to  bring  about 
true  democracy  and  national  reconciliation 
in  Nicaragua. 

There  is  a  consensus  among  the  Central 
American  democracies — and  it's  a  point 
often  stressed  by  President  Azcona  [of  Hon- 
duras]— that,  in  this  peace  process,  democ- 
racy comes  first.  Essential  steps  toward  es- 
tablishing true  and  secure  democratic  guar- 
antees must  be  taken  before  the  other  con- 
ditions for  peace  can  be  met.  As  President 
Arias  [of  Costa  Rica]  said:  "If  democracy 
doesn't  take  hold  in  Nicaragua,  the  armed 
struggle  will  continue.  The  day  the  Sandi- 
nistas or  another  political  movement  are 
chosen  freely  in  elections  accepted  by  all 
Nicaraguans,  there  will  be  no  more  reason 
for  violence." 

Well,  democracy  is  the  key — and  one  of 
the  best  indications  of  democratic  reform  is 
a  free  press.  The  Guatemala  accord  is  clear 
on  this  point:  It  doesn't  call  for  opening 
only  one  opposition  paper.  It  calls  for  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. The  Central  American  democracies 
are  in  compliance  with  the  accord — Nicara- 
gua is  nowhere  near.  So  far,  only  La  Prensa 
is  allowed  to  operate  and  even  it  is  restrict- 
ed in  reporting  military  and  economic 
news.  Radio  Catolica  has  been  forbidden  to 
broadcast  news.  There  is  still  no  independ- 
ent television  broadcasting  in  Nicaragua, 
and  the  many  other  news  outlets  remain 


closed. 

Let  me  just  say  here:  We  have  all  been 
very  patient  in  giving  the  peace  process 
time  to  work.  The  Wright-Reagan  plan  was 
scheduled  to  take  effect  on  September 
30th.  The  original  deadline  for  compliance 
with  the  Guatemala  accord  was  this  week. 
Now  we're  told  the  deadline  has  been 
pushed  off  until  mid-January.  It's  in  no 
one's  interest  to  let  this  peace  process 
become  another  round  of  endless  and  fruit- 
less negotiations. 

Recently,  President  Arias  was  honored 
with  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  central 
role  in  putting  together  the  Guatemala 
accord.  And  I  am  certain  that  President 
Arias  saw  this  as  a  symbol  and  inspiration  to 
all  those  working  for  peace  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. But  this  noble  beginning  must  have 
a  noble  end.  In  that,  the  OAS  has  a  special 
responsibility.  For,  as  I  said  when  I  ad- 
dressed your  Ambassadors  last  month,  the 
OAS  has  already  made  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  the  Sandinistas,  one  that  we  are 
duty-bound  to  keep.  In  1979,  in  an  unprec- 
edented action,  we  helped  remove  a  sitting 
government  and  bring  the  Sandinistas  to 
power. 

As  part  of  that  settlement,  we  promised 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  that  we  would  see 
to  it  that  their  hope  of  freedom  would  not 
be  disappointed.  We  can  not  walk  away 
from  that  promise  now.  As  President  Arias 
has  said:  We  can  accept  no  substitute  for 
democracy  in  Nicaragua.  Only  democracy 
will  fulfill  our  promises  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  Only  democracy,  and  nothing  less, 
will  bring  peace  to  Central  America. 

Now,  as  all  of  you  are  aware,  there's  a 
summit  meeting  coming  up  between  myself 
and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  We  hope 
at  that  time  to  sign  an  historic  agreement 
that  would  wipe  out  an  entire  class  of  nu- 
clear missiles.  But  as  we  always  do  in  our 
talks  with  the  Soviets,  we  will  continue  to 
insist  on  progress  in  the  other  three  critical 
areas:  expanded  contacts  between  our  peo- 
ples, human  rights,  and  most  importantly,  a 
negotiated  end  to  regional  conflicts  around 
the  world. 

Today,  even  as  their  economy  flags  at 
home,  the  Soviets  spend  billions  to  maintain 
or  impose  Communist  rule  abroad,  project- 
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ing  Soviet  power  by  largely  military  means. 
Eastern  Europe,  Cuba,  Vietnam,  South 
Yemen,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Mozambique, 
Nicaragua,  and  Afghanistan — the  burden 
must  be  enormous.  But  Soviet  leaders,  who 
live  vastly  better  than  their  people,  are  will- 
ing to  make  that  sacrifice  because  it  is  only 
their  military  might,  they  know,  that  gives 
them  superpower  status. 

Numbers  vary,  but  one  study  by  the  Rand 
Corporation  estimated  that  in  1983  be- 
tween 3.56  and  4.44  percent  of  the  Soviet 
gross  national  product  went  to  subsidize 
states  supporting  Soviet  aims.  It's  estimated 
that  the  Soviet  war  on  Afghanistan  costs 
them  between  $5  billion  and  $6  billion  a 
year.  The  Soviet  bloc  has  supplied  some  $2 
billion  in  military  hardware  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas alone. 

When  I  meet  with  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev,  I  will  ask  him:  Isn't  it  time  to 
reconsider  this  adventurism  abroad?  In  the 
spirit  of  glasnost,  isn't  it  time  that  the 
Soviet  Union  put  an  end  to  these  destruc- 
tive, wasteful  conflicts  around  the  world? 
Without  an  end  to  Soviet  efforts  to  impose 
totalitarian  regimes  through  force  of  arms, 
there  will  never  be  a  true  glasnost,  true 
openness,  between  this  nation  and  ours. 

Well,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  The 
next  few  months  will  be  among  the  most 
crucial  in  the  history  of  our  hemisphere.  As 
the  peace  process  unfolds,  we  must  be  vigi- 
lant and,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
honest  with  ourselves  and  with  the  world. 
We  shall  be  holding  all  parties  to  one  single 
and  true  standard,  the  standard  of  democra- 
cy. As  free  peoples  of  the  Americas,  we 
have  earned  the  right  to  proclaim  that 
standard  and  hold  others  to  it.  And  as  free 
people  of  the  Americas,  we  can  do  no  less. 

Shortly  after  I  took  office,  I  made  a  trip 
to  Latin  America  and  visited  some  of  the 
countries  represented  here  today.  Couldn't 
get  to  all  of  them,  of  course,  but  I  went 
with  one  message.  I  knew  the  image  of  the 
Great  Colossus  of  the  North  that  we  held. 
And  I  knew  that  there  had  been  many 
plans  introduced  by  previous  administra- 
tions of  how  to  bring  about  better  relations 
in  the  Americas.  But  always,  it  was  the  big 
Colossus  that  had  the  plan  and  came  down 


and  said,  "Here,  everybody  sign  on." 

And  on  my  trip,  I  wasn't  there  to  say 
that.  I  said  I  didn't  have  any  plan;  that  I 
came  down  to  see  what  ideas  you  might 
have,  because  my  idea  was  that  it  is  high 
time  that  in  this — two  continents  and  that 
connecting  bridge  of  Central  America — 
here,  unique  in  all  the  world,  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  literally  make  our  borders 
meeting  places  where  all  of  us  together  as 
allies,  from  the  tip  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to 
the  North  Pole,  we  are  all  Americans;  we 
occupy  the  American  continents  and  Cen- 
tral America.  And  if  we  could  come  togeth- 
er, as  we  should,  with  our  common  heritage 
of  pioneering  that  brought  us  here — ^people 
with  a  dream  of  freedom  that  left  their 
homelands  all  over  the  world  to  come  to 
these  continents  that  the  Lord  had  left  here 
between  the  oceans  to  be  found  by  that 
kind  of  people — if  we  could  be  the  neigh- 
bors and  the  allies  that  we  should  be,  we 
would  be  a  force  for  good  in  the  world 
beyond  anything  that  had  ever  seen. 

And  I  was  only  asking  for  suggestions  and 
help  that  maybe  we  could  bring  that  about. 
And  here  I  am,  in  the  midst  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  And  that's  why  I  think  this  one  issue 
is  so  important  to  all  of  us — ^because  it  liter- 
ally can  block  that  dream  of  an  American 
alliance  from  pole  to  pole. 

Thank  you  all.  And  I'm  sorry  I  kept  you 
from  dessert  so  long.  I  want  to  thank  you 
all,  and  God  bless  you  all.  And  maybe  I 
haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  while 
I  kept  you  from  your  dessert,  about  in  an- 
cient Rome,  when  the  lions  were  turned 
loose  upon  the  Christians  and  the  one 
Christian  stood  up  and  said  a  few  quiet 
words,  and  the  lions  all  laid  down.  The 
crowd  was  mad,  and  Caesar  sent  for  the 
man  that  had  spoken.  He  said,  "What  did 
you  say  to  them  that  made  them  act  like 
that?"  He  said,  "I  just  told  them  that  after 
they  ate  there'd  be  speeches."  [Laughter] 

Thank  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:39  p.m.  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Jefferson  Room  at  the  De- 
partment  of  State. 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Arizona  Lands  Transfer  Bill 
November  9,  1987 


I  am  reluctantly  signing  H.R.  1366,  an  act 
to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Because  of  the  special  conditions  in 
Payson,  I  am  signing  this  bill.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  an  exception  and 
should  not  be  considered  a  precedent  for 


other  cases.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  receive  full  value  for  the  disposal 
of  their  Federal  lands,  and  I  intend  to  do 
what  I  can  to  achieve  this  result. 

Note:  H.R.  1366,  approved  November  9,  was 
assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-157. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Japan-United  States 
Nuclear  Energy  Cooperation  Agreement 
November  9,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Congress, 
pursuant  to  sections  123  b.  and  123  d.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed (42  U.S.C.  2153  (b),  (d)),  the  text  of  a 
proposed  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
Concerning  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear 
Energy,  including  an  implementing  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  Article  1 1  of  the  proposed 
agreement.  I  am  also  pleased  to  transmit 
my  written  approval,  authorization  and  de- 
termination concerning  the  agreement,  and 
the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Assessment  State- 
ment by  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
concerning  the  agreement.  The  joint 
memorandum  submitted  to  me  by  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Energy,  which  in- 
cludes a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement,  the  views  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  an  analysis  of  the  ap- 
provals and  consents  contained  in  the 
agreement,  including  the  implementing 
agreement,  and  associated  subsequent  ar- 
rangements are  also  enclosed. 

I  also  enclose  for  your  information  the 
texts  of  a  proposed  subsequent  arrangement 
under  the  United  States-Norway  Revised 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Concerning 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy  and  a  pro- 
posed subsequent  arrangement  under  the 


United  States-EURATOM  Additional  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Concerning  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  These  subsequent 
arrangements  are  designed  to  give  effect  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  United  States- 
Japan  implementing  agreement  and  will 
enter  into  force  only  after  the  agreement 
enters  into  force.  They  are  being  processed 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  proposed  agreement  with  Japan,  in- 
cluding the  implementing  agreement,  has 
been  negotiated  in  accordance  with  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978  (NNPA). 
In  my  judgment  it  meets  all  statutory  re- 
quirements. It  will  supersede  our  1968 
agreement  with  Japan  and,  given  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  long-standing  cooperation 
with  Japan  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  will  represent  the  most  significant 
achievement  to  date  in  our  program  initiat- 
ed pursuant  to  section  404  (a)  of  the  NNPA 
to  update  all  existing  agreements  for  peace- 
ful nuclear  cooperation  to  include  the  more 
stringent  standards  established  by  that  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  new  agreement  will 
strengthen  the  basis  for  continued  close  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  in  the  peaceful  nuclear  area  and  that 
it  will  further  the  non-proliferation  and 
other  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  implementing  agreement  pro- 
vides Japan  advance,  long-term  consent  for 
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reprocessing,  transfers,  alteration,  and  stor- 
age of  nuclear  material  subject  to  the  agree- 
ment, provided  that  the  reprocessing  and 
subsequent  use  of  the  recovered  plutonium 
meet  and  continue  to  meet  the  criteria  set 
out  in  U.S.  law,  including  criteria  relating  to 
safeguards  and  physical  protection.  These 
arrangements  should  enable  Japan  to  plan 
for  its  long-term  energy  needs  on  a  more 
assured,  predictable  basis,  while  at  the  same 
time  embodying  the  most  advanced  con- 
cepts of  physical  security  and  safeguards  of 
any  agreement.  This  step  forward  in  our 
cooperative  relations  with  Japan  will  be 
consistent  with  the  NNPA's  injunction  to 
take  such  actions  as  are  required  to  confirm 
the  reliability  of  the  United  States  as  a  nu- 
clear supplier  consistent  with  non-prolifera- 
tion goals. 

Japan  is  not  only  a  close  ally  of  the  United 
States  but  is  also  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
and  has  long  been  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  international  non-prolifera- 
tion regime.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  a  substantial  identity  of 
views  and  intentions  with  regard  to  pre- 
venting nuclear  proliferation  and  are  pre- 
pared to  work  together  on  measures  that 
will  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  prolif- 
eration consistent  with  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  An  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  text 
of  which  is  included  in  the  agreement  pack- 
age, sets  forth  in  detail  our  shared  views  on 


non-proliferation. 

I  have  considered  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  interested  agencies  in  re- 
viewing the  proposed  agreement  and  have 
determined  that  its  performance  will  pro- 
mote, and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to,  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity. Accordingly,  I  have  approved  the 
agreement  and  authorized  its  execution  and 
urge  that  the  Congress  give  it  favorable 
consideration. 

I  have  also  found  that  this  agreement 
meets  all  applicable  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amended,  for  agree- 
ments for  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation,  and 
therefore,  I  am  transmitting  it  to  the  Con- 
gress without  exempting  it  from  any  re- 
quirement contained  in  section  123  a.  of 
that  Act.  This  transmission  shall  constitute  a 
submittal  for  purposes  of  both  sections 
123  b.  and  123  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  The  Administration  is  prepared  to 
begin  immediately  the  consultations  with 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  as  provided  in 
section  123  b.  Upon  completion  of  the  30- 
day  continuous  session  period  provided  in 
section  123  b.,  the  60-day  continuous  ses- 
sion period  provided  for  in  section  123  d. 
shall  commence. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
November  9,  1987. 


White  House  Statement  on  the  Monetary  Exchange  Rate 
November  10,  1987 


The  unnamed  White  House  and  adminis- 
tration officials  quoted  in  today's  New  York 
Times  article  on  the  dollar  were  not  speak- 
ing   for    the    administration.    The    United 


States  continues  to  cooperate  closely  with 
its  G-7  [economic  summit  participants] 
allies  to  promote  exchange  rate  stability. 
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Remarks  at  the  Welcoming  Ceremony  for  President  Chaim  Herzog 
of  Israel 
November  10,  1987 


President  Reagan.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Herzog,  distinguished  guests,  shalom 
[hello].  I  am  very  pleased  and  honored  to 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  to  Mrs.  Herzog  on  this  historic 
occasion:  the  first  state  visit  ever  by  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  of  Israel  to  the  White 
House.  Your  visit  is  also  a  special  event, 
because  it  takes  place  during  the  40th  anni- 
versary year  of  the  independence  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  Americans  are  proud, 
indeed,  that  on  May  15,  1948,  the  United 
States  was  the  first  country  to  extend  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
Your  visit  emphasizes  the  close  and  special 
relationship  between  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  President,  modern  Israel  was  born  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy  of  the  holo- 
caust and  the  calamity  of  the  Second  World 
War.  It  was  created  to  fulfill  the  longstand- 
ing dream  of  the  Jewish  people  to  return  to 
the  home  of  their  biblical  origins.  This 
dream  came  true  because  of  the  courage 
and  determination  of  the  Jewish  people, 
both  those  already  resident  in  Palestine  and 
those  who  survived  the  Nazi  death  camps 
in  Europe.  The  hopes  for  freedom,  for  inde- 
pendence, for  an  end  to  centuries  of  perse- 
cution were  instilled  in  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  Israel  and  the  United 
States  have  been  partners  for  40  years.  We 
are  brought  together  by  a  shared  commit- 
ment to  democracy,  to  an  open  society,  to 
individual  achievement  and  economic 
progress,  and  to  dignity  and  worth  of  each 
and  every  individual.  And  we  stand  togeth- 
er in  the  defense  of  these  values  against 
those  who  would  destroy  them.  Our  strate- 
gic cooperation  is  proof  of  that. 

Today  these  values  are  reflected  in  the 
search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  share  the  conviction  that 
Israel  can  be  secure  and  realize  its  full 
promise  and  genius  only  when  security  and 
lasting  peace  are  achieved.  The  United 
States  remains  undeterred  in  the  quest  for 
such  a  peace,  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  that  would  assure  the 


security  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors.  That  goal  will 
be  realized  when  people  of  good  will  from 
all  sides  find  a  way  to  bridge  a  crevasse  of 
hatred  and  distrust.  The  United  States  is 
ready,  as  ever,  to  help  build  that  bridge. 

We're  encouraged  by  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  this  noble  endeavor.  It 
was  10  years  ago  this  month  that  President 
Sadat  visited  Jerusalem.  Peace  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  created  a  new  reality, 
proving  that  reconciliation  between  former 
enemies  is  possible.  The  past  decade  has 
shown  the  benefits  of  this  peace  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Egypt  and  Israel.  We  want  to  work 
with  Israel  and  its  other  neighbors  to 
expand  the  horizon  of  peace  and  find  a  just 
solution  for  the  Palestinian  people.  We 
want  to  see  an  end  to  the  scourge  of  inter- 
national terrorism.  We  want  to  see  an  end 
to  the  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to 
the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  the  people 
of  Israel  share  these  desires  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Together  we  also  share 
a  commitment  to  create  better  lives  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  Israel  has  provided 
leadership  in  harnessing  science  and  tech- 
nology to  human  needs,  as  is  reflected  in 
the  great  strides  you've  made  in  agriculture 
and  industry. 

We're  united  by  a  common  commitment 
to  the  universality  of  human  rights.  This  is 
why  America  has  championed  the  cause  of 
Soviet  Jews  in  their  struggle  for  religious 
freedom  and  right,  if  they  wish,  to  emi- 
grate. We  have  rejoiced  with  you  in  the 
release  of  Natan  Scharanskiy,  Ida  Nudel, 
Vladimir  Slepak,  and  others.  Yet  we  know 
that  many  others,  less  well-known  but 
equally  entitled  to  enjoy  these  basic  liber- 
ties, remain  behind,  still  constrained  by  the 
Soviet  system.  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  will 
persevere  in  our  efforts  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  meet  its  international  obli- 
gations under  the  Helsinki  accords  not  just 
to  Soviet  Jews  but  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Mr.  President,  we  cannot  meet  on  this 
day  without  noting  the  special  significance 
it  has  for  the  Jewish  people.  On  November 
10th,  1983,  a  half-century  ago— 1938,  I 
should  say,  a  half  century  ago,  the  Nazis  let 
loose  a  reign  of  terror  against  the  German 
Jewry  that  is  remembered  as  the  infamous 
"crystal  night."  And  on  November  10th, 
1975,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  passed  an  obscene  resolution  equat- 
ing Zionism  and  racism.  Both  of  these  ugly 
actions  share  a  common  denominator:  anti- 
Semitism;  but  there  is  a  major  difference 
between  them.  In  1938  the  State  of  Israel 
did  not  yet  exist.  In  1975  a  proud  and  reso- 
lute Israeli  Ambassador  rose  up  in  the 
United  Nations  to  uphold  the  honor  of 
Israel  and  the  high  principles  on  which  the 
United  Nations  is  founded. 

The  Ambassador,  of  course,  was  you,  sir, 
and  it  will  always  be  a  source  of  pride  for 
all  Americans  that  on  that  day  our  own  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  stood 
squarely  at  your  side.  That's  how  it  was,  Mr. 
President,  and  that's  how  it  will  be.  For  the 
people  of  Israel  and  America  are  historic 
partners  in  the  global  quest  for  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom.  We  will  always  remain  at 
each  other's  side. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  special  honor  and 
privilege  to  welcome  you  to  the  White 
House. 

President  Herzog.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stand  here  on  this  momentous  occasion,  I 
can  sense  the  movement  of  the  wings  of 
history.  I  arrive  here  on  the  occasion  of  the 
40th  anniversary  year  of  our  establishment 
as  a  free  and  independent  state,  an  event 
which  righted  an  historic  wrong  to  our 
people  over  the  centuries. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  at  moments  such  as 
these,  words  are  inadequate  in  which  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  gratitude  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Israel  feel  towards  this  great  coun- 
try for  its  ongoing  support  in  our  struggle. 

Like  the  United  States,  our  small  country, 
too,  acquired  its  independence  in  bloody 
battle  and  gained  its  strength  by  providing 
a  haven  for  the  poor,  the  downtrodden,  and 
the  homeless.  Despite  the  enormous  differ- 
ences in  size  and  population,  we  are  bound 
together  in  a  partnership  of  such  profound 
significance,  a  partnership  which  transcends 
the    normal    friendship    existing    between 


friendly  nations.  For  ours  is  an  alliance  born 
of  an  identity  of  purpose  and  the  principles 
of  democracy,  which  are  the  cornerstones 
of  our  two  societies. 

I  stand  here  and  see  the  work  of  the  hand 
of  providence.  For  this  year,  as  you  have 
mentioned,  sir,  marks  the  anniversary — 49 
years  ago — of  the  Nazi  onslaught  on  the 
Jewish  people  in  Germany  in  *'kristall- 
nacht/'  the  "night  of  the  crystals,"  in  which 
synagogues  throughout  Germany  were  put 
to  fire.  The  Holy  Bible  and  the  scrolls  of  our 
Holy  Torah,  recording  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  bearing  the  message  of  civilization 
and  humanity,  were  burned  in  bonfires,  ig- 
nited by  barbarians  outside  the  burning 
synagogues.  The  streets  of  Germany  were 
covered  in  a  film  of  crystals,  created  by  the 
broken  glass  of  Jewish  synagogues,  schools, 
homes,  and  stores,  marking  the  headlong 
rush  of  Europe  toward  the  abyss  which  led 
to  the  darkest  years  of  the  eclipse  of  civili- 
zation. In  those  nightmare  years,  one  third 
of  the  Jewish  people  were  destroyed  in  the 
most  terrifying  holocaust  ever  seen  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

I  stood  moments  ago  and  received  the 
honors  accorded  me  as  the  head  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  thought  of  the  day  of 
infamy  at  the  United  Nations  12  years  ago 
today.  I  had  the  privilege  then,  as  you  men- 
tioned, sir,  of  defending  my  people  against 
the  scurrilous  and  despicable  attack  on  Zi- 
onism, which  was  mounted  by  a  contempti- 
ble coalition  of  totalitarian  states  not  only 
against  our  small  country  but  against  all 
that  the  Jewish  people  and  their  traditions 
stand  for  in  human  dignity  and  experience. 

As  one  recalls  these  events  which  oc- 
curred on  this  very  day,  on  this  solemn  and 
moving  occasion  marking  the  first  State 
visit  from  an  Israeli  head  of  state  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  all  that  it 
implies,  the  significance  of  the  reemer- 
gence  of  Israel  must  surely  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  consciousness. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  moment,  as  I  stand 
here  as  the  President  of  a  country  born  of 
the  prayers  of  a  nation  over  the  centuries 
and  a  2,000-year-old  struggle  against  adver- 
sity, and  view  this  event  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive against  the  background  of  our  long  his- 
tory, I  cannot  but  give  expression  to  the 
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age-old  Jewish  prayer:  "Thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  having  kept  us  alive  and  main- 
tained us  to  reach  this  time." 

Mr.  President,  Israel  has  been  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  peace  since  we  held  out  our 
hand  to  our  Arab  neighbors  in  our  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  has  over  the 
years  exerted  every  effort  to  achieve  it. 
Under  your  inspired  leadership  and  with 
the  active  support  of  your  administration, 
we  continue  these  efforts  to  achieve  the 
peace  for  which  we,  and  I  believe  all  the 
peoples  in  the  Middle  East,  yearn. 

Ten  years  ago  next  week,  we  crossed  a 
major  watershed  with  the  historic  arrival  of 
President  Sadat  in  Jerusalem  and  the  enthu- 
siastic and  warm  welcome  accorded  him  by 
the  then  Government  of  Israel,  by  the 
Knesset,  and  by  the  people  of  Israel.  That 
visit  led,  thanks  to  the  active  involvement 
in  subsequent  negotiations  of  the  President 
and  the  administration  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  first  peace  treaty  signed  by  Israel 
with  an  Arab  State — indeed,  a  leading  State 
in  the  Arab  world.  That  treaty,  which  con- 
cluded the  first  phase  of  the  peace-making 
process  in  the  Middle  East,  was  signed  here 
on  this  very  site.  Israel  is  prepared,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  Mr.  President,  to  move  for- 
ward with  your  involvement  to  a  further 
phase  of  this  process. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  invi- 
tation and  your  welcome.  I  come  to  you 
representing  a  friend  and  an  ally.  Our  two 
peoples  are  committed  to  the  same  princi- 


ples and  values  which  our  Bible  gave  to  the 
world.  We  acknowledge  and  appreciate  the 
generous  support  of  the  American  people 
extended  to  us  in  the  mutual  interest  of  our 
two  countries  to  ensure  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  peace  and  stability  in  our  area 
and,  indeed,  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Your  aid  maintains  the  strength  of  a  close 
ally  which  is  committed  to  the  defense  of 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  an 
area  in  which  the  longest  war  in  this  centu- 
ry is  taking  place,  a  brutal,  bloody  war  fired 
by  the  fanatic  extremism  of  religious  funda- 
mentalism which  threatens  the  stability  of 
so  many  countries  in  our  area.  A  glance  at 
the  map  of  our  area  and  a  realization  of  the 
implications  of  the  waves  of  fanaticism 
which  are  sweeping  across  it  must  surely 
give  added  emphasis  to  the  significance  of 
your  alliance  with  Israel,  with  all  that  it 
implies. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  I  salute  you,  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  and  I  extend  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  our 
prayers  and  profound  wishes  for  the  welfare 
of  this  great  people  and  this  unique  coun- 
try. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  10:08  a.m. 
in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House, 
where  President  Herzog  was  accorded  a 
formal  welcome.  Following  the  ceremony, 
the  two  Presidents  met  in  the  Oval  Office. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters 
November  10,  1987 


Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  have  a 
Supreme  Court  nominee  today?  You  sort  of 
hinted  at  it  earlier.  We  wondered. 

The  President.  Not  that  part  of  it,  but 
right  now  I  have  an  announcement  to 
make:  that  tomorrow  our  nation  will  pause 
and  remember  those  veterans  who  Ve 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  And  we'll  remember  those  who 
gave  their  last  measure  fighting  for  what 


our  country  represents:  freedom.  There's 
not  a  better  time  or  better  way  to  salute 
those  valiant  men  and  women  than  to  an- 
nounce today  my  decision  to  support  the 
creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

This  is  a  personal  decision  that  I've 
thought  about  for  some  time.  There  are  six 
times  as  many  veterans  alive  today  as  there 
were  in  1930,  when  the  agency  was  first 
created.  And  veterans  have  always  had  a 
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strong  voice  in  our  government,  but  it's 
time  to  give  them  the  recognition  that  they 
so  rightly  deserve.  So,  Fm  joining  with 
those  here  today  in  support  of  this  effort. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  the  Congress  will  go 
along  with  this?  [Laughter] 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  You  bet  they  will. 

Q.  You  can  count  on  it.  You  can  count  on 
it. 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  III 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  Washington  Post  col- 


umnist said  today  that  Ed  Meese  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  administration  and 
should  resign.  What  are  your  feelings? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  where  they 
get  that  idea.  He's  no  embarrassment  to 
me.  I've  known  him  for  20  years,  and  I've 
found  him  of  sound  mind  and  great  loyalty 
and  capability  in  all  that  time. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  11:53  a.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House,  prior 
to  a  meeting  with  leaders  of  veterans  orga- 
nizations. 


Proclamation  5740— National  Food  Bank  Week,  1987 
November  10,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

This  harvest  season,  as  Thanksgiving  ap- 
proaches, we  are  grateful  that  our  country 
is  rich  in  caring  citizens  who  establish  and 
maintain  food  banks  to  serve  people  in  time 
of  need.  These  devoted  Americans  daily 
offer  their  talents  and  material  resources  to 
help  their  neighbors. 

Individuals,  the  food  industry,  other  busi- 
nesses, churches,  government  agencies, 
schools,  and  other  groups  combine  to  make 
food  banks  work.  Social  service  agencies 
often  refer  clients  to  food  banks  pending 
the  processing  of  the  clients'  benefit  appli- 
cations; this  ensures  that  families'  tempo- 
rary needs  are  met  while  long-term  assist- 
ance is  being  arranged.  The  food  industry 
donates  surplus  food  to  regional  food  banks 
that  help  supply  local  pantries  and  private 
local  food  programs.  Private  businesses  pro- 
vide support  services  ranging  from  trans- 
portation and  cold  storage  to  accounting 
and  legal  help. 

Our  Nation's  food  banks  and  those  who 
staff  them  truly  deserve  the  thanks  and  the 


cooperation  of  all  Americans. 

In  recognition  of  food  banks  and  of  the 
many  Americans  who  help  organize  and  op- 
erate them,  the  Congress,  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  368,  has  designated  the  week  of 
November  8  through  November  14,  1987, 
as  "National  Food  Bank  Week"  and  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  November  8 
through  November  14,  1987,  as  National 
Food  Bank  Week.  I  call  upon  all  Americans 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  ac- 
tivities to  learn  about  food  banks  and  how 
they  are  helping  or  could  help  people  in 
their  communities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:16  p.m.,  November  10,  1987] 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  on 
Child  Protection  and  Obscenity  Enforcement 
November  10,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  today  for  your 
immediate  consideration  and  enactment  the 
"Child  Protection  and  Obscenity  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1987."  This  bill  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  a  deep  concern  this  Administra- 
tion has  had  about  the  effects  of  obscenity 
and  child  pornography  in  our  Nation.  In 
1984  I  signed  legislation  isolating  child  por- 
nography as  a  uniquely  tragic  and  distinct 
criminal  offense.  The  bill  I  now  present  ex- 
pands on  these  concerns,  addressing  both 
child  pornography  and  adult  obscenity.  The 
goals  of  this  proposed  legislation  are  two- 
fold: first,  to  update  the  law  to  take  into 
account  technologies  newly  utilized  by  the 
pornography  industry;  and  second,  to 
remove  the  loopholes  and  weaknesses  in  ex- 
isting Federal  law,  which  have  given  crimi- 
nals in  this  area  the  upper  hand  for  far  too 
long. 

A  little  over  3  years  ago,  I  announced  the 
creation  of  a  national  commission  to  study 
the  scope  and  nature  of  pornography  in  the 
United  States.  After  14  long  months  of  care- 
ful and  objective  study,  including  the  taking 
of  hundreds  of  hours  of  testimony  from  citi- 
zens on  all  sides  of  the  issue,  the  Attorney 
General's  Commission  on  Pornography  re- 
leased its  Final  Report  in  July  1986.  In  that 
report  were  numerous  recommendations 
for  changes  in  Federal  law,  many  of  which 
are  reflected  in  the  bill  I  am  proposing 
today.  This  bill  represents  one  point  of  a 
seven-point  plan  created  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edwin  Meese  to  crack  down  heavily  on 
the  producers,  distributors,  and  retailers  of 
obscene  material. 

In  the  last  several  years,  distributors  of 
obscenity  and  child  pornography  have  ex- 
panded into  new  areas.  They  are  employing 
new  technologies  and  reaching  new  audi- 
ences. This  is  how  any  business  grows  and 
develops,  except  that  this  business  is  illegal. 
Neither  our  Constitution,  our  courts,  our 
people,  nor  our  respect  for  common  decen- 
cy and  human  suffering  should  allow  the 
trafficking  in  obscene  material — which  ex- 


ploits women,  children,  and  men  alike — to 
continue.  With  this  bill,  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Attorney  General's  seven-point 
plan — ^in  which  the  creation  of  the  National 
Obscenity  Enforcement  Unit  is  the  center- 
piece— this  Administration  is  putting  the 
purveyors  of  illegal  obscenity  and  child  por- 
nography on  notice:  your  industry's  days  are 
numbered. 

The  "Child  Protection  and  Obscenity  En- 
forcement Act  of  1987"  proposes  changes  in 
11  basic  areas.  A  brief  overview  of  these 
proposals  will  demonstrate  the  loopholes 
and  weaknesses  in  existing  law  that  this  bill 
so  admirably  addresses. 

Sexual  Exploitation  of  Children  Through 
Child  Pornography 

Use  of  computers  in  child  pornography. 
Child  molesters,  pedophiles,  and  collectors 
of  child  pornography  have  developed  a 
complex,  computerized,  nationwide  net- 
work to  traffic  in  child  pornography.  This 
bill  would  clarify  the  existing  sexual  exploi- 
tation of  children  statutes  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  computers  for  such  deviant  purposes. 

Ruying  or  selling  of  children  to  produce 
child  pornography.  Sadly,  current  Federal 
law  does  not  forbid  a  parent  or  other  adult 
with  custody  of  a  minor  from  selling  that 
child  for  use  in  the  production  of  pornogra- 
phy. When  this  bill  is  passed,  a  grievous 
situation  will  have  thus  been  corrected. 

Record-keeping  requirements.  Many  of 
the  individuals  addicted  to  pornography  are 
attracted  to  obscene  depictions  of  children. 
To  meet  this  demand,  pornographers  have 
often  used  minors  to  produce  sexually  ex- 
plicit materials.  This  violates  Federal  laws 
that  protect  all  persons  under  18  years  of 
age  from  exploitation.  But  because  pornog- 
raphers have  not  been  required  to  keep  ap- 
propriate records,  proof  of  age  has  often 
been  impossible.  This  bill  will  mandate  the 
keeping  of  verifiable  records  as  to  the 
actual  age  and  identity  of  each  performer. 
If  a  producer  fails  to  keep  such  records,  or 
if  a  distributor  sells  the  material  without  it 
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containing  a  statement  as  to  where  such 
records  may  be  found,  the  burden  in  any 
subsequent  criminal  prosecution  will  be  on 
him  or  her  to  prove  the  performer  was  not 
a  minor. 

Child  pornography  and  organized  crime. 
There  is  a  growing  commercial  market  for 
child  pornography  in  this  country.  Much  of 
it  is  produced  and  distributed  by  networks 
of  pedophiles  and  child  molesters  who  are 
well  organized.  It  is  therefore  appropriate 
for  this  bill  to  amend  the  RICO  statute  to 
include  child  pornography  offenses.  The 
RICO  (Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt 
Organizations)  statute,  which  was  amended 
in  1985  to  include  obscenity,  is  a  tool  long 
needed  by  prosecutors  of  the  highly  orga- 
nized, multi-billion  dollar  pornography  in- 
dustry. It  provides  strong  criminal  penalties 
and  fines  and  brings  forfeiture  provisions 
into  play,  allowing  the  seizure  and  sale  of 
all  assets  used  in  or  obtained  through  orga- 
nized criminal  activity. 

Obscenity 

Receipt  or  possession  of  obscene  matter 
for  sale  or  distribution.  Another  loophole 
that  has  long  needed  closing  is  the  fact  that, 
while  it  is  currently  illegal  under  Federal 
law  to  transport  obscene  material  over  State 
lines,  it  is  not  illegal  to  receive  or  possess 
that  same  material  with  intent  to  sell  it  or 
transfer  it,  or  to  offer  to  do  so.  This  bill  will 
close  that  loophole  tight. 

'^Syndicate  buster**  amendments.  Orga- 
nized crime  controls  the  majority  of  the  ob- 
scenity market.  According  to  law  enforce- 
ment estimates,  organized  crime's  revenues 
in  these  areas  exceed  seven  to  ten  billion 
dollars  per  year.  A  set  of  three  "Syndicate 
Buster"  amendments  will  block  these  illicit 
enterprises  from  taking  advantage  of  addi- 
tional inconsistencies  in  existing  Federal 
law.  When  passed,  the  first  of  these  amend- 
ments will  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
roads,  interstate  railroads,  motor  vehicles, 
boats,  airplanes,  or  other  methods  for  ob- 
scenity trafficking  across  State  lines.  The 
second  will  inject  a  little  common  sense 
into  the  law  by  allowing  a  jury  to  presume, 
without  the  prosecutors  having  to  prove  it, 
that  obscenity  produced  in  one  State  and 
now  located  in  another  State  has  in  fact 
travelled  in  interstate  commerce.  This  will 


apply  in  similar  fashion  to  material  pro- 
duced in  a  foreign  country.  The  third  of 
these  amendments  will  make  illegal  in  and 
of  itself  any  interstate  or  international  ac- 
tivity or  communication  regarding  the  fur- 
therance of  acts  that  are  illegal  under  State 
or  Federal  obscenity  and  child  pornography 
laws.  This  means,  for  example,  that  an 
interstate  phone  call  from  a  retailer  to  a 
distributor  regarding  an  interstate  shipment 
of  obscenity  would  itself  be  a  criminal  of- 
fense, as  would  be  the  use  of  the  mails  to 
pay  for  such  a  shipment. 

Obscenity  forfeitures.  Civil  and  criminal 
forfeiture  provisions  for  Federal  obscenity 
violations  are  also  provided  for  in  the  bill.  It 
has  been  proven  time  and  again  that  the 
best  way  to  dismantle  any  organized  crimi- 
nal operation  is  to  confiscate  its  ill-gotten 
gains.  Prosecution  of  national  and  interna- 
tional drug  cartels  has  underscored  this 
point  on  numerous  occasions.  Forfeiture 
also  provides  much-needed  funds  and 
equipment  to  the  Federal  efforts  and,  as  in 
drug  forfeiture,  allows  for  sharing  of  forfeit- 
ed assets  with  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment organizations  involved  in  joint  investi- 
gations. 

Possession  and  sale  of  obscene  material 
and  child  pornography  on  Federal  proper- 
ties. Today,  there  are  seven  States  that  have 
no  obscenity  laws  whatsoever  (Alaska, 
Maine,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Vermont,  and  Wisconsin).  Of  these,  several 
contain  major  military  bases  or  other  large 
tracts  of  Federal  land.  Obscenity  and  child 
pornography  are  all  too  common  on  Feder- 
al lands  in  general.  This  bill  will  make  the 
sale  of  such  material  on  any  Federal  lands  a 
felony;  and  the  mere  possession  of  child 
pornography  or  obscene  visual  depictions 
on  these  lands  will  itself  become  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Adding  obscenity  to  the  wiretap  statute. 
When  it  comes  to  court  orders  for  such 
things  as  wiretaps,  the  government  can  get 
them  in  cases  involving  drug  trafficking,  ex- 
tortion, and  many  other  crimes,  but  it 
cannot  do  so  for  felony  obscenity  offenses. 
This  bill  will  rectify  that  needless  deficien- 
cy. 
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Child  Protection  Amendments 

Cable  porn.  In  the  interest  of  protecting 
those  most  vulnerable  and  impressionable 
members  of  our  society,  our  children,  this 
bill  will  prohibit  transmission  of  obscenity 
over  cable  or  subscription  television. 

Dial-a-pom.  Finally,  this  bill  will  give 
prosecutors  a  powerful  new  weapon  to 
attack  "Dial-A-Porn"  businesses  that  profit 
from  obscenity.  I  have  read  statistics  that 
just  one  company  in  just  one  city  has  re- 
ceived up  to  800,000  calls  per  day— 180 
million  calls  in  a  single  year.  Moreover,  law 
enforcement  officials  have  estimated  that  a 
great  number  of  these  calls  are  made  by 
children.  A  child  who  calls  one  of  these 
numbers  hears  an  explicit  sexual  message. 
The  bill  would  make  it  a  felony  for  these 
companies  to  transmit  obscene  messages. 

Conclusion 

At  a  dark  hour  in  British  history,  Winston 
Churchill  said,  "Give  us  the  tools  and  we 
will  finish  the  job."  Federal  prosecutors  and 
law  enforcement  officials  are  saying  the 
same  thing  today.  The  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended it.  The  public  is  demanding  it. 
Yet,  as  I  have  described  to  you,  under  cur- 
rent Federal  law  some  very  basic  tools  are 
being  withheld.  The  legislation  I  propose 
today  will  give  these  men  and  women  the 
tools  they  need  to  get  the  job  done  effi- 
ciently, fairly,  and  thoroughly.  The  produc- 
ers and  distributors  of  this  material — the 
heartless  victimizers  of  women  and  chil- 
dren— ^have  had  a  huge  legal  advantage, 
and  they  have  used  it  to  the  fullest.  They 
have  also  employed  the  latest  technologies, 
while  Federal  law  has  failed  to  keep  pace. 


It  is  high  time  these  inequities  are  correct- 
ed. 

When  the  "Child  Protection  and  Obsceni- 
ty Enforcement  Act  of  1987"  is  passed  we 
will  all  be  able  to  go  about  the  business  of 
cleaning  up  some  of  the  filth  that  floods  our 
Nation.  Right  now,  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  this  task  is  already  well  under  way. 
The  newly  created  National  Obscenity  En- 
forcement Unit  is  coordinating  and  spear- 
heading nationwide  prosecutions  of  a  scope 
never  before  attempted  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. They  have  my  full  support,  but  they 
need  more.  They  need  strong,  loophole-free 
Federal  laws,  and  they  need  the  assistance 
of  the  American  people.  The  industry  they 
seek  to  shut  down  is  very  large,  very  pow- 
erful, and  very  harmful.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone  just  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  the  whole  job.  We  will  need 
all  the  help  we  can  get  from  decent-minded 
citizens  across  the  country  who  know  when 
it  is  time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  And  I 
am  confident  we  will  get  that  help.  I  look 
also  to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities to  join  with  us  in  a  total  effort  to 
rid  our  communities  of  this  criminal  ele- 
ment among  us. 

But  the  first  step  in  this  critical  task  is  the 
legislation  I  set  before  you  today.  I  look 
forward  to  you,  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people,  assisting  me  in  this 
effort  to  help  protect  all  Americans  from 
the  corruption,  the  disease,  the  violence, 
degradation,  and  victimization  that  flows 
from  this  despicable  industry. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
November  10,  1987. 


Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
the  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  Epidemic 
November  10,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  the  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus 
Epidemic: 


Beny  J.  Primm,  of  New  York.  He  would  succeed 
W.  Eugene  Mayberry.  Since  1983,  Mr.  Primm 
has  been  president  of  the  Urban  Resource  In- 
stitute and,  since  1969,  president  and  executive 
director  of  the  Addiction  Research  and  Treat- 
ment Corp.  in  Brooklyn,  NY.  Mr.  Primm  grad- 
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uated  from  West  Virginia  State  College  (B.S., 
1950)  and  the  University  of  Geneva  (M.D., 
1959).  He  served  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Mr.  Primm  was  born  May  21,  1928,  in  William- 
son, WV.  He  has  three  children  and  resides  in 
New  Rochelle,  NY. 
Kristine  M.  Gebbie,  of  Oregon.  She  would  suc- 
ceed Woodrow  A.  Myers,  Jr.  Mrs.  Gebbie  is 
currently  assistant  director  for  health  at  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  Oregon  State  Health  Division  in 


Portland.  She  is  also,  since  1980,  an  adjunct 
associate  professor  with  the  Department  of 
Psychiatric /Mental  Health  Nursing,  School  of 
Nursing,  at  Oregon  Health  Science  University. 
Mrs.  Gebbie  graduated  from  St.  Olaf  College 
(R.N.,  1965)  and  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Nursing  (M.N.,  1968).  She  was  bom 
June  26,  1943,  in  Sioux  City,  lA.  Mrs.  Gebbie  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Portland,  OR. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Supporters  of  Proposed 
Legislation  on  Child  Protection  and  Obscenity  Enforcement 
November  10,  1987 


Today  I  am  submitting  to  Congress  for  its 
immediate  consideration  and  enactment  the 
Child  Protection  and  Obscenity  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1987.  This  act  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  deep  concern  this  administra- 
tion has  had  with  the  effects  of  obscenity 
and  child  pornography  in  our  nation. 

In  1984  I  signed  legislation  isolating  child 
pornography  as  a  distinct  criminal  offense. 
The  bill  Fm  now  presenting  expands  on 
these  concerns,  addressing  both  child  por- 
nography and  adult  obscenity.  The  goal  of 
this  proposed  legislation  is  two-fold:  first,  to 
update  the  law  to  take  into  account  tech- 
nologies newly  utilized  by  the  pornography 
industry;  second,  to  remove  the  loopholes 
and  weaknesses  in  existing  Federal  law, 
which  have  given  criminals  in  this  area  the 
upper  hand  for  far  too  long. 

In  the  last  several  years,  distributors  of 
obscenity  and  child  pornography  have  ex- 
panded into  new  areas,  employing  new 
technologies,  and  reaching  new  audiences. 
Neither  our  Constitution,  our  courts,  our 
people,  nor  our  respect  for  common  decen- 
cy and  human  suffering  will  allow  this  traf- 
ficking in  obscene  material — ^which  exploits 
women,  children,  and  men  alike — to  contin- 
ue. 

With  this  act,  and  the  implementation  of 
the  seven-point  plan  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's Pornography  Commission — in  which  the 
creation  of  the  National  Obscenity  Enforce- 
ment Unit  is  the  centerpiece — this  adminis- 
tration is  putting  the  purveyors  of  illegal 


obscenity  and  child  pornography  on  notice: 
Your  industry's  days  are  numbered.  Just  this 
year,  there's  been  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  Federal  prosecution  effort  against  child 
pornography  and  obscenity.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  announcements  of 
more  than  100  indictments  across  the 
Nation  against  child  pornographers  and 
traffickers  of  obscene  material. 

The  Child  Protection  and  Obscenity  En- 
forcement Act  of  1987  proposes  changes  in 
three  basic  areas.  First,  protection  of  chil- 
dren from  sexual  exploitation.  Our  bill  will 
amend  the  racketeer-influenced  and  cor- 
rupt organizations  statute  to  include  child 
pornography  offenses,  thereby  permitting 
law  enforcement  officials  to  go  after  the 
child  pornography  industry. 

Our  bill  would  amend  Federal  law  to  pre- 
vent parents  and  guardians  from  contract- 
ing the  use  of  their  children  in  pornogra- 
phy, virtually  a  form  of  child  slavery.  And  it 
would  target  the  high-tech  aspects  of  child 
pornography,  making  illegal  the  computer- 
ized, nationwide  network  that  child  molest- 
ers and  collectors  of  child  pornography 
have  developed. 

The  second  basic  area  is  obscenity.  Orga- 
nized crime  controls  the  vast  majority  of 
the  multibillion-doUar  obscenity  market.  Ac- 
cording to  law  enforcement  estimates,  reve- 
nues from  the  obscenity  industry,  most  of 
which  will  go  into  the  coffers  of  organized 
crime,  are  estimated  to  be  between  7  and 
10  billion  dollars  a  year.  A  set  of  three  "syn- 
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dicate  buster"  amendments  will  block  these 
illicit  enterprises  from  taking  advantage  of 
inconsistencies  in  existing  Federal  law. 

One  of  these  amendments  will  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  roads,  interstate  rail- 
roads, motor  vehicles,  boats,  airplanes,  or 
other  methods  for  obscenity  trafficking 
across  State  lines.  Another  will  inject  a  little 
common  sense  into  the  law  by  allowing  a 
jury  to  presume,  without  the  prosecutors 
having  to  prove  it,  that  obscenity  produced 
in  one  State  and  now  located  in  another 
State  has  in  fact  traveled  in  interstate  com- 
merce. This  will  apply  in  a  similar  fashion 
to  material  produced  in  a  foreign  country. 

Still  another  of  these  amendments  will 
outlaw  interstate  or  international  activity  or 
communication  to  further  acts  that  are 
themselves  illegal  under  obscenity  and  child 
pornography  laws.  This  means,  for  example, 
that  an  interstate  phone  call  from  a  retailer 
to  a  distributor  regarding  an  interstate  ship- 
ment of  obscenity  would  itself  be  a  criminal 
offense,  as  would  be  the  use  of  the  mails  to 
pay  for  such  a  shipment. 

Civil  and  criminal  forfeiture  provisions 
for  those  convicted  of  Federal  obscenity 
violations  are  also  provided  for  in  the  act. 
It's  been  proven  time  and  again  that  the 
best  way  to  dismantle  any  organized  crimi- 
nal operation  is  to  confiscate  its  ill-gotten 
gains.  Isn't  it  about  time  we  removed  the 
profit  motive  from  activities  that  are  sick 
and  obscene?  When  it  comes  to  court 
orders  for  such  things  as  wiretaps,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  get  them  in  cases  involving 
drug  trafficking,  extortion,  and  many  other 
crimes,  but  it  cannot  do  so  for  felony  ob- 
scenity offenses.  This  bill  will  rectify  that 
needless  deficiency. 

The  third  major  area  involves  child  pro- 
tection amendments.  In  the  interest  of  pro- 
tecting those  most  vulnerable  and  impres- 
sionable members  of  our  society,  our  chil- 
dren, this  act  will  prohibit  transmission  of 
obscenity  over  cable  or  subscription  televi- 
sion. And  it  will  provide  prosecutors  with  a 
powerful  weapon  to  attack  the  so-called 
dial-a-porn  business  that  profits  from  ob- 
scenity. And  here,  I  would  just  like  to  thank 


Congressman  Tom  Bliley  and  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  for  all  the  work  that  they've  been 
doing  in  leading  the  crusade  in  Congress 
against  dial-a-porn. 

I've  read  statistics  that,  in  a  single  city, 
one  company  has  received  up  to  800,000 
calls  per  day — 180  million  calls  in  a  single 
year — and  law  enforcement  officials  have 
estimated  that  a  great  number  of  these  calls 
are  made  by  children.  Every  time  a  child 
calls  one  of  these  numbers,  he  or  she  hears 
an  explicit  sexual  dramatization.  And  the 
time  has  come  for  this  to  stop. 

At  a  dark  hour  in  British  history,  Winston 
Churchill  said,  "Give  us  the  tools,  and  we 
will  finish  the  job."  Federal  prosecutors  and 
law  enforcement  officials  are  saying  the 
same  thing  today.  The  Attorney  General's 
Commission  on  Pornography  has  recom- 
mended it.  The  public  is  demanding  it.  And 
the  legislation  I  am  proposing  today  will 
give  our  prosecutors  just  that — the  tools 
they  need  to  get  the  job  done. 

I  might  add  that  this  legislation  is  not 
only  a  wholesome  and  balanced  response  to 
the  Attorney  General's  Conmiission  but  to 
the  grassroots  movement  of  concerned  par- 
ents and  grandparents  rising  up  in  cities  all 
across  America.  Cities  such  as  Cincinnati, 
Oklahoma  City,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  and 
others,  where  Americans  like  you  have 
stood  up  and  said:  We  want  laws  against 
child  pornography  and  hardcore,  illegal  ob- 
scenity, and  we  want  them  enforced. 

Well,  I  look  to  the  American  people  to 
support  this  legislation  and  to  the  Congress 
to  enact  it  with  all  due  speed.  If  this  nation 
can  send  men  to  the  Moon,  then  we  can 
certainly  do  some  cleaning  up  here  at  home 
and  give  our  sons  and  daughters  the  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  that  an  American  child- 
hood should  entail. 

Well,  I  have  a  little  writing  to  do,  signing 
to  do,  and  I  shall  say,  at  the  same  time, 
thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:18  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Ruilding. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Continuation  of  the  National 
Emergency  With  Respect  to  Iran 
November  10,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  202(d)  of  the  National  Emergen- 
cies Act  (50  U.S.C.  1622(d))  provides  for  the 
automatic  termination  of  a  national  emer- 
gency unless,  prior  to  the  anniversary  date 
of  its  declaration,  the  President  publishes  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  transmits  to  the 
Congress  a  notice  stating  that  the  emergen- 
cy is  to  continue  in  effect  beyond  the  anni- 
versary date.  In  accordance  with  this  provi- 
sion, I  have  sent  the  attached  notice,  stating 
that  the  Iran  emergency  is  to  continue  in 
effect  beyond  November  14,  1987,  to  the 
Federal  Register  for  publication.  Similar  no- 
tices were  sent  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  12,  1980, 
November  12,  1981,  November  8,  1982,  No- 
vember 4,  1983,  November  7,  1984,  No- 
vember 1,  1985,  and  November  12,  1986. 


The  crisis  between  the  United  States  and 
Iran  that  began  in  1979  has  not  been  fully 
resolved.  Although  the  international  tribu- 
nal established  to  adjudicate  claims  of  U.S. 
nationals  against  Iran  and  of  Iranian  nation- 
als against  the  United  States  continues  to 
function,  normalization  of  commercial  and 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Iran  has  not  been  achieved.  In 
these  circumstances,  I  have  determined 
that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  force  the 
broad  authorities  that  may  be  needed  in  the 
process  of  implementing  the  January  1981 
agreements  with  Iran  and  in  the  eventual 
normalization  of  relations  with  that  country. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
November  10,  1987. 


Notice  of  the  Continuation  of  the  National  Emergency  With 
Respect  to  Iran 
November  10,  1987 


On  November  14,  1979,  by  Executive 
Order  No.  12170,  the  President  declared  a 
national  emergency  to  deal  with  the  threat 
to  the  national  security,  foreign  policy,  and 
economy  of  the  United  States  constituted 
by  the  situation  in  Iran.  Notices  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  national  emergency  were 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Register  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1980,  November  12,  1981,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1982,  November  4,  1983,  November 
7,  1984,  November  1,  1985,  and  November 
12,  1986.  Because  our  relations  with  Iran 
have  not  yet  returned  to  normal,  and  the 
process  of  implementing  the  January  19, 
1981,  agreements  with  Iran  is  still  under- 
way, the  national  emergency  declared  on 


November  14,  1979,  must  continue  in  effect 
beyond  November  14,  1987.  Therefore,  in 
accordance  with  section  202(d)  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergencies  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1622(d)), 
I  am  continuing  the  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  Iran.  This  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  transmitted  to 
the  Congress. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
November  10,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:17  p.m.,  November  10,  1987] 

Note:  The  notice  was  printed  in  the  'Feder- 
al Register"  of  November  13. 
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Nomination  of  Richard  Salisbury  Williamson  To  Be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State 
November  10,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Richard  Salisbury  William- 
son to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
(International  Organization  Affairs).  He 
would  succeed  Alan  Lee  Keyes. 

Mr.  Williamson  is  currently  a  partner 
with  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt  in  Chicago,  IL. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  senior  vice  president 
for  corporate  and  international  affairs  with 
Beatrice  Companies,  1984-1986.  He  served 
as  Representative  to  the  Vienna  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Deputy  Representa- 
tive  to   the   International   Atomic   Energy 


Agency  in  Vienna,  Austria,  1983-1984.  Mr. 
Williamson  was  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  the  White 
House,  1981-1983;  and  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  and  Deputy  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  the  White  House,  1981. 

Mr.  Williamson  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  (A.B.,  1971)  and  University  of 
Virginia  Q.D.,  1974).  He  was  born  May  9, 
1949,  in  Evanston,  IL.  Mr.  Williamson  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Chicago,  IL. 


Toasts  at  the  State  Dinner  For  President  Chaim  Herzog  of  Israel 
November  10,  1987 


President  Reagan.  Well,  what  a  pleasure 
it  is  for  Nancy  and  me  and  all  our  distin- 
guished guests  to  have  the  President  of 
Israel  and  his  lovely  wife  with  us  at  this 
festive  dinner.  It's  a  special  occasion  for  us 
to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  President,  because 
of  your  personal  distinction  and  because 
you  represent  Israel,  one  of  our  closest 
friends  and  partners. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  your  visit  has 
special  significance  for  yet  another  reason: 
It's  a  great  day  for  the  Irish!  [Laughter]  I 
can't  help  but  note  that  Ireland  is  so  suc- 
cessful at  producing  national  leaders  and 
that  an  Irish  brogue  carries  as  much  influ- 
ence in  Jerusalem  as  it  does  here.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

That  you  were  born  in  Ireland  and  that 
my  ancestors  came  from  there  may  seem 
accidental,  but  it  speaks  to  the  history  of 
both  Israel  and  the  United  States.  Ours  are 
nations  of  immigrants  and  nations  of  oppor- 
tunity. Israel  was  established  with  an  open 
door  to  the  Jewish  people  from  around  the 
globe.  The  epic  drama  of  the  ingathering  of 
those  who  came  to  Israel  to  find  freedom, 
escape  persecution,  and  rebuild  their  lives 
has  captured  the  imagination  of  all  Ameri- 


cans. We,  too,  come  from  distant  shores, 
and  in  different  circumstances  struggled  for 
our  own  freedom. 

Israel  has  never  lost  sight  of  its  destiny  to 
be  a  nation  of  free  people  living  by  the 
principles  of  democracy.  Israel's  vibrant  de- 
mocracy offers  the  best  and  strongest  re- 
joinder to  those  who  denigrate  its  achieve- 
ments or  who  try  to  equate  Zionism  with 
racism,  as  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  did  in 
1975.  In  that  connection,  I  welcome  recent 
action  by  the  Congress  calling  for  the  over- 
turning of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's  mis- 
guided and  reprehensible  resolution. 

Over  the  last  four  decades,  Israel  has 
grown  and  prospered.  Your  farmers  and 
pioneers  have  made  the  land  green.  Your 
universities  and  research  institutes  have 
created  miracles  of  technology  and  science 
that  have  added  to  human  welfare.  And 
your  people  have  set  the  world  an  example 
in  courage  and  fortitude. 

In  these  40  years,  we  Americans  have 
been  proud  of  our  friendship  and  partner- 
ship with  Israel.  Few  nations  enjoy  richer  or 
stronger  ties.  Support  for  Israel  is  not  limit- 
ed to  one  group  or  region;  it  is  felt  and 
expressed  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
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reflects  genuine  affection,  admiration,  and 
mutual  respect. 

Since  Harry  Truman  extended  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Israel,  every  American  Presi- 
dent has  cared  deeply  about  Israel's  security 
and  its  quest  for  peace.  I  carry  on  that  tra- 
dition, and  I  renew  tonight  the  pledge  I've 
made  before:  The  United  States  will  always 
ensure  Israel's  security  and  work  with  her 
in  partnership  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  Nancy  and  I  extend  our 
best  wishes  to  you  and  Mrs.  Herzog  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  for  health  and  prosperity 
and  for  the  continued  close  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  great  countries  and  peoples: 
L'Chaim\  [To  life.] 

President  Herzog.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Reagan,  I  rise  to  thank  Mrs.  Reagan  and 
yourself  for  the  kind  hospitality  extended 
by  you  to  Aura  and  myself  on  this  historic 
occasion,  the  first  state  visit  of  the  President 
of  Israel  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  very  difficult,  well  nigh  impossible,  to 
give  adequate  expression  to  what  one  feels 
on  such  a  moving  occasion.  Not  even  some- 
thing you  and  I  have  in  common  can  help 
to  overcome  this  difficulty.  I'm  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  somewhere  in  our 
personalities  we  have  a  common  advantage 
over  many  others:  that  of  the  gift  acquired 
from  the  Blarney  Stone.  {Laughter] 

Despite  the  enormous  differences  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  as  we  celebrate 
our  40th  anniversary,  one  cannot  but 
remark  on  many  similarities.  When  the  di- 
rector of  our  railroads  first  visited  the 
United  States,  he  was  asked  by  his  hosts 
how  many  miles  of  railroad  we  had.  Too 
embarrassed  to  tell  the  truth,  he  replied 
that  he  could  not  recall  the  distance,  but  he 
knew  that  we  had  the  same  width  as  in  the 
United  States.  [Laughter] 

The  common  foundations  which  both  our 
countries  have  based  on  the  teachings  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  have  been  used  to  build 
a  superstructure  of  relationships  which  is 
really  quite  special.  I  do  not  know  whether 
history  has  another  example  of  a  great,  free 
democracy  extending  so  broad  a  hand  of 
friendship  to  a  young,  although  also  very 
old,  state  so  far  from  its  borders  and  so 
different  from  it  in  size  of  population  and 
area.  Indeed,  our  partnership  led  to  the  fact 


that  in  this  building  was  signed  the  peace 
treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  It  was  a 
truly  unique  occasion  in  the  history  of 
peace.  It  signified  the  first  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  peace  process,  which  we  and,  I 
believe,  the  vast  majority  of  the  peoples  in 
the  adjacent  Arab  States  pray  will  lead  to  a 
lasting  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

America's  support  for  Israel,  a  free,  open, 
democratic  society  in  which  the  dignity  of 
man  is  enshrined  as  a  supreme  value,  has 
been  a  pillar  of  American  policy,  a  commit- 
ment of  all  American  Presidents,  a  consen- 
sus uniting  the  American  political  spectrum, 
and  a  reflection  of  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  You,  Mr.  President,  have  brought 
our  relationship  to  unprecedented  heights, 
to  a  closeness  that  is  symbolized  by  this 
evening.  Mark  Twain  once  said:  "Always  do 
right.  This  will  gratify  some  people,  and  as- 
tonish the  rest."  [Laughter]  Indeed,  the 
main  thing  is  to  continue  to  do  what  we 
believe  to  be  right,  as  you,  Mr.  President, 
are  doing  with  your  resolve  and  leadership 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  always  important  to  remember  what 
it  is  that  we  represent:  two  peoples  with  a 
rich  heritage  and  a  message  that  the  destiny 
of  mankind  is  freedom,  that  the  greatness  of 
a  nation  is  determined  by  its  commitment 
to  freedom,  and  that  peace  and  internation- 
al cooperation  are  the  only  parts  to  a  secure 
future. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  I  thank  you  for  your  friendship  and 
unfailing  support.  Your  name  is  inscribed 
indelibly  in  our  history  as  a  dear  and  close 
friend  who  appreciates  the  importance  for 
the  free  world  of  a  strong  and  stable  Israel, 
as  an  outpost  committed  to  the  defense  of 
democracy  in  a  region  swept  by  the  winds 
of  fanaticism  and  fundamentalistic  bigotry. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  give  us,  the 
people  of  Israel,  the  opportunity  to  express 
to  yourself  and  to  Mrs.  Reagan,  who  has  a 
special  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
our  profoundest  feelings  for  you  both  by 
coming  to  Israel  and  meeting  a  grateful 
nation  and  by  seeing  for  yourselves  the  real- 
ization of  an  ancient  peoples'  dream.  I 
would  ask  your  excellencies,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, please  rise  so  that  I  may  drink  to 
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the  health  of  the  President  of  the  United     Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:47  p.m.  in 
States  and  Mrs.  Reagan.  the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

Remarks  Announcing  the  Nomination  of  Anthony  M.  Kennedy  To 
Be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
November  11,  1987 


The  President.  It's  not  just  in  fulfillment 
of  my  constitutional  duty  but  with  great 
pride  and  respect  for  his  many  years  of 
public  service,  that  I  am  today  announcing 
my  intention  to  nominate  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Judge  Anthony  Kennedy  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Kennedy  represents  the  best  tradition  of 
America's  judiciary. 

His  career  in  the  law,  which  has  now 
spanned  the  better  part  of  three  decades, 
began  following  his  graduation  from  Stan- 
ford University  and  Harvard  Law  School 
when  he  joined  a  prominent  San  Francisco 
law  firm.  Later,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  himself  a  well-respected  at- 
torney in  Sacramento,  Tony  Kennedy  took 
over  his  father's  law  practice.  He  devoted 
himself  to  a  wide  range  of  matters  includ- 
ing tax  law,  estate  planning  and  probate, 
real  estate  law,  international  law,  and  litiga- 
tion. 

In  1965  he  began  a  teaching  career  on 
the  faculty  of  the  McGeorge  School  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  He  has 
been  teaching  continuously  since  that  time 
as  a  professor  of  constitutional  law.  In  1975 
President  Ford  appointed  him  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  where  he 
has  established  himself  as  a  fair  but  tough 
judge  who  respects  the  law.  During  his  12 
years  on  the  Nation's  second  highest  court. 
Judge  Kennedy  has  participated  in  over 
1400  decisions  and  authored  over  400  opin- 
ions. He's  a  hard  worker  and,  like  Justice 
Powell,  whom  he  will  replace,  he  is  known 
as  a  gentleman.  He's  popular  with  col- 
leagues of  all  political  persuasions.  And  I 
know  that  he  seems  to  be  popular  with 
many  Senators  of  varying  political  persua- 
sions as  well. 

I  guess  by  now  it's  no  secret  that  Judge 
Kennedy  has  been  on  the  very  shortest  of 
my  short  lists  for  some  time  now.  I've  inter- 


viewed him  personally  and,  at  my  direction, 
the  FBI,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Counsel  to  the  President  have  concluded 
very  extensive  preliminary  interviews  with 
him.  Judge  Kennedy's  record  and  qualifica- 
tions have  been  thoroughly  examined.  And 
before  I  submit  his  formal  nomination  to 
the  Senate,  a  full  update  of  his  FBI  back- 
ground investigation  will  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Judge  Kennedy  is  what  many  in  recent 
weeks  have  referred  to  as  a  true  conserva- 
tive— one  who  believes  that  our  constitu- 
tional system  is  one  of  enumerated 
powers — that  it  is  we,  the  people  who  have 
granted  certain  rights  to  the  Government, 
not  the  other  way  around.  And  that  unless 
the  Constitution  grants  a  power  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  restricts  a  State's  exer- 
cise of  that  power,  it  remains  with  the 
States  or  the  people. 

Those  three  words,  "We  the  People,"  are 
an  all  important  reminder  of  the  only  legiti- 
mate source  of  the  Government's  authority 
over  its  citizens.  The  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  begins  with  these  three 
powerful  words,  serves  also  as  a  reminder 
that  one  of  the  basic  purposes  underlying 
our  national  charter  was  to  ensure  domestic 
tranquility.  And  that's  why  the  Constitution 
established  a  system  of  criminal  justice  that 
not  only  protects  the  individual  defendants 
but  that  will  protect  all  Americans  from 
crime  as  well. 

Judge  Kennedy  has  participated  in  hun- 
dreds of  criminal  law  decisions  during  his 
tenure  on  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. In  that  time  he's  earned  a  reputation 
as  a  courageous,  tough,  but  fair  jurist.  He's 
known  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  lawyers 
who  practiced  before  him  as  diligent,  per- 
ceptive, and  polite.  The  hallmark  of  Judge 
Kennedy's  career  has  been  devotion--devo- 
tion  to  his  family,  devotion  to  his  communi- 
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ty  and  his  civic  responsibility,  and  devotion 
to  the  law.  He's  played  a  major  role  in 
keeping  our  cities  and  neighborhoods  safe 
from  crime.  He's  that  special  kind  of  Ameri- 
can who's  always  been  there  when  we 
needed  leadership.  I'm  certain  he  will  be  a 
leader  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  experience  of  the  last  several  months 
has  made  all  of  us  a  bit  wiser.  I  believe  the 
mood  and  the  time  is  now  right  for  all 
Americans  in  this  bicentennial  year  of  the 
Constitution  to  join  together  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  fulfQl  our  constitutional  obligation 
of  restoring  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  full  strength.  By  selecting  Anthony 
M.  Kennedy,  a  superbly  qualified  judge 
whose  fitness  for  the  high  court  has  been 
remarked  upon  by  leaders  of  the  Senate  in 
both  parties,  I  have  sought  to  ensure  the 
success  of  that  effort. 

I  look  forward,  and  I  know  Judge  Kenne- 
dy is  looking  forward,  to  prompt  hearings 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
bipartisanship.  I'll  do  everything  in  my 
power  as  President  to  assist  in  that  process. 
And  now  I  believe  that  Judge  Kennedy  has 
a  few  words  to  say. 

Judge  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. By  announcing  your  intention  to 
nominate  me  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  you  confer  a  singular  honor, 
the  highest  honor  to  which  any  person  de- 
voted to  the  law  might  aspire.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  you.  My  family,  Mary  and  the 
children,  also  express  their  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  your  reposing  this  trust  upon  us. 

When  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceives the  nomination,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  to  answer  all  of  its 
questions  and  to  otherwise  assist  it  in  the 
discharge  of  its  constitutional  obligation  to 
determine  whether  to  give  its  advice  and 
full  consent  to  the  appointment.  I  share 
with  you,  Mr.  President,  and  with  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  an  abiding  respect 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  confirmation 
process,  and  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  we  are  all  sworn  to 
preserve  and  to  protect. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  No,  it's  limited,  and  I  think 
you  know  that,  to  two  questions — Helen 
[Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  International] 


first  and  then  Terry  [Terry  Hunt,  Associat- 
ed Press]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  throughout  this  whole 
process.  Senator  Hatch  says  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  gutless  wonders  in  the  White 
House.  Do  you  know  who  they  are,  who  he 
is  referring  to,  why  he  would  say  such  a 
thing  since  he  is  such  a  devoted  conserva- 
tive? 

The  President.  Helen,  when  these  cere- 
monies here  this  morning  are  over,  I'm 
going  to  try  to  find  out  where  he  gets  his 
information  because,  you  know  something,  I 
haven't  been  able  to  find  a  gutless  wonder 
in  the  whole  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  was  so  upset? 

The  President  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
know,  unless  he's  been  reading  the  paper 
too  much. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  that  Judge 
Kennedy  is  popular  with  people  of  all  politi- 
cal persuasions.  What  happened  to  your 
plan  to  give  the  Senate  the  nominee  that 
they  would  object  to  just  as  much  as  Judge 
Bork? 

The  President.  Maybe  it's  time  that  I  did 
answer  on  that,  where  that  was  said  and 
why — and  it  was  humorously  said.  I  was  at  a 
straight  party  organization  affair,  a  dinner. 
And  when  I  finished  my  remarks,  which 
were  partisan,  a  woman,  down  in  front, 
member  there,  just  called  out  above  all  the 
noise  of  the  room,  "What  about  Judge 
Bork?"  And  she  got  great  applause  for 
saying  that.  And  then  the  questions  came. 
Was  I  going  to  give  in  and  try  to  please 
certain  elements  in  the  Senate?  And  I  made 
that — intended  to  be  facetious  answer  to 
her.  And  so,  as  I  say,  it  was — sometimes  you 
make  a  facetious  remark  and  somebody 
takes  it  seriously  and  you  wish  you'd  never 
said  it,  and  that's  one  for  me. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  I  said  only  two  questions 
now.  And  I  want  Judge  Kennedy's  family  to 
come  up  here. 

Q.  Can't  you  take  some  more  questions, 
sir? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Can't  you  take  some  more  questions? 

Q.  Can't  you  take  one  or  two  more,  Mr. 
President? 

Q.  Just  one  or  two? 
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The  President.  No,  because  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  just  one  or  two. 

Q.  Judge  Kennedy,  can  we  ask  you,  are 
you  concerned  about  this  intense  scrutiny 
that  seems  to  go  to  a  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nee now? 

Judge  Kennedy.  Fm  looking  forward  to 
the  scrutiny  that  the  Senate  should  give  any 
nominee  in  its  discharge  of  its  constitutional 
duty. 

Q.  And  you're  not  concerned  about  how 
you'd  stand  up,  sir? 

Q.  Judge  Kennedy,  are  you  worried  or 
upset  that  you  are,  in  effect,  the  third 
choice  for  this  seat? 

Judge  Kennedy.  I'm  delighted  with  this 
nomination.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  why  didn't  you  nomi- 
nate Judge  Kennedy  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Fitzwater.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Q.  Well,  Marlin 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  answer  that,  sir? 

Q. to  preselected  reporters. 

Q.  That's  a  good  question,  Marlin. 

Q.  Can't  the  President  answer  for  him- 
self? 

Q.  Do  you  like  where  the  dollar  is? 

The  President.  I — ^all  three.  We  came 
down  to  a  final  three  and  that  all  three 
were  so  close  and  so  well-qualified,  you 
could  have  almost  thrown  a  dart  going  by 
that  decision. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Senate  Democrats  may  try  to  stall  this  nom- 
ination in  order  to  prevent  you  from  being 
able  to  fill  that  seat? 

The  President.  I'm  counting  on  Pete 
Wilson  to  see  that  doesn't  happen. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

Q.  Did  you  cave  into  the  liberals,  Mr. 
President?  Some  conservatives  are  saying 
you  caved  into  the  liberals,  appointing 
someone  who  can  be  confirmed,  but  not 
appointing  someone  who  is  going  to  turn 


the  Court  aroimd. 

The  President.  When  the  day  comes  that  I 
cave  in  to  the  liberals,  I  will  be  long  gone 
from  here.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Judge  Kennedy,  did  they  ask  you  if 
you'd  ever  smoked  marijuana? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  smoke  marijuana? 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you? 

Judge  Kennedy.  They  asked  me  that 
question,  and  the  answer  was  no,  firmly,  no. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  conserv- 
atives, sir,  will  back  this  nominee?  You 
know.  Senator  Helms,  at  one  point,  is  al- 
leged to  have  said,  "No  way,  Jose,"  to  Judge 
Kennedy. 

The  President.  We'll  find  out  about  that  in 
the  coming  days  ahead. 

Q.  How  can  you  be  confident  of  the  back- 
ground check  by  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese's  Justice  Department  when  he  blew 
the  last  one?  [Laughter] 

The  President.  He  didn't  blow  the  last 
one.  We  were  talking  the  last  time  about  a 
man  who  had  been  confirmed  and  who  had 
been  investigated  four  times  for  positions  in 
government. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  fire  the  FBI? 

Q.  Who  did  blow  it? 

Q.  Do  you  blame  Ginsburg  for  not  tell- 
ing  

Q.  Mr.  President,  who  do  you  blame? 

The  President.  I  can't,  Andrea.  [Andrea 
Mitchell,  NBC  News] 

Q.  Mr.  Meese  or  Mr.  Baker? 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Russians  are  stalling 
on  an  INF  agreement,  sir?  There's  a  story 
that — [laughter] — there's  a  story  that 

The  President.  Bye.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 
Marlin  Fitzwater  was  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Press  Relations. 
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Nomination  of  Anthony  M.  Kennedy  To  Be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
November  11,  1987 


President  Reagan  announced  today  that 
he  would  nominate  Judge  Anthony  M.  Ken- 
nedy to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  Presi- 
dent believes  that  Judge  Kennedy's  distin- 
guished legal  career,  which  includes  over  a 
decade  of  service  as  a  Federal  appellate 
judge,  makes  him  eminently  qualified  to  sit 
on  our  nation's  highest  court. 

Judge  Kennedy,  who  is  51  years  old,  was 
born  in  Sacramento,  CA.  He  received  his 
undergraduate  degree  at  Stanford  Universi- 
ty in  1958,  attending  the  London  School  of 
Economics  during  his  senior  year.  He  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1961.  He  has  also  served  in  the 
California  Army  National  Guard. 

From  1961  to  1963,  Judge  Kennedy  was 
an  associate  at  the  firm  of  Thelen,  Marrin, 
Johnson  &  Bridges  in  San  Francisco,  CA. 
He  then  returned  to  Sacramento  to  pursue 
a  general  litigation,  legislative,  and  business 
practice,  first  as  sole  practitioner  and  then, 
from  1967  to  1975,  as  a  partner  with  the 


firm  of  Evans,  Jackson  &  Kennedy.  Since 
1965  he  has  taught  constitutional  law  part- 
time  at  the  McGeorge  School  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  the  Pacific. 

In  1975  President  Ford  appointed  Judge 
Kennedy  to  sit  on  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  where  he 
now  ranks  among  the  most  senior  active 
judges  on  the  bench.  Judge  Kennedy  has 
participated  in  over  1,400  decisions  and  au- 
thored over  400  opinions,  earning  a  reputa- 
tion for  fairness,  openmindedness,  and 
scholarship.  He  has  been  an  active  partici- 
pant in  matters  of  judicial  administration. 
Judge  Kennedy  has  earned  the  respect  of 
colleagues  of  all  political  persuasions. 

Judge  Kennedy  and  his  wife  Mary  reside 
in  his  hometown  of  Sacramento.  They  have 
three  children,  Justin,  Gregory,  and  Kristin. 

Judge  Kennedy  represents  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  America's  judiciary.  The  President 
urges  the  Senate  to  accept  this  nomination 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  being  made,  and 
fill  the  vacancy  that  continues  to  handicap 
the  vital  work  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


Remarks  Following  a  Meeting  With  Afghan  Resistance  Leaders  and 
Members  of  Congress 
November  12,  1987 


Well,  we've  just  held  a  very  useful  and,  I 
might  say,  brief  but  also,  Fll  add,  a  very 
moving  discussion  with  Chairman  Yunis 
Khalis  of  the  Islamic  Union  of  Mujahidin  of 
Afghanistan  and  other  members  of  his  dis- 
tinguished delegation.  I  expressed  our  na- 
tion's continued  strong  support  for  the  re- 
sistance and  our  satisfaction  with  the  large 
step  the  Afghan  resistance  took  toward 
unity  in  choosing  a  chairman  for  the  first 
time.  This  new  political  milestone  demon- 
strates that  the  people  of  Afghanistan  speak 
with  one  voice  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of  their 
homeland. 


This  increasing  unity  has  already  made 
itself  felt  on  the  battlefield.  During  the  past 
18  months,  the  Mujahidin  fighting  inside 
the  country  have  improved  their  weapons, 
tactics,  and  coordination.  The  result  has 
been  a  string  of  serious  defeats  for  the 
Soviet  elite  units  as  well  as  many  divisions 
from  the  Kabul  army. 

Chairman  Khalis  and  his  delegation  are 
visiting  Washington,  following  the  Novem- 
ber 10th  U.N.  General  Assembly  vote, 
which  with  a  record  vote,  once  again,  called 
overwhelmingly  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan.  This  is  the 
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eighth  time  since  the  December  1979  inva- 
sion that  the  General  Assembly  has  deci- 
sively called  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  pull 
its  forces  out  of  Afghanistan.  And  let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it:  The  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  forces  is  the  key  to  resolving  the 
Afghan  crisis.  Other  issues  that  have  been 
raised  to  divert  attention  from  this  fact  only 
extend  the  combat  and  prolong  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Afghan  people. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev  has  publicly 
stated  a  Soviet  readiness  to  withdraw.  Both 
in  April  and  September  of  1987,  I  asked  the 
Soviet  Union  to  set  a  date  this  year  when 
that  withdrawal  would  begin.  I  also  stated 
that  when  the  Soviet  Union  showed  con- 
vincingly that  it  was  ready  for  a  genuine 
political  settlement  the  United  States  would 
be  helpful.  After  all,  the  Soviet  presence  in 
Afghanistan  is  a  major  impediment  to  im- 
proved U.S.-Soviet  relations,  and  we  would 
like  to  remove  it.  The  Soviets  should  want 
to  do  so,  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  answer  on  a 
date  for  rapid  withdrawal  has  been  silence. 
Instead  weVe  seen  the  Kabul  regime  an- 
nounce a  phantom  cease-fire  and  propose  a 
transitional  government,  one  that  would 
leave  this  discredited  and  doomed  group  in 


control.  These  gambits  have  been  rejected 
by  the  only  voice  that  really  counts:  that  of 
the  Afghan  people,  speaking  through  their 
resistance  representatives.  Any  proposal  un- 
acceptable to  the  resistance  is  destined  to 
fail. 

And  as  the  resistance  continues  the  fight, 
we  and  other  responsible  governments  will 
stand  by  it.  The  support  that  the  United 
States  has  been  providing  the  resistance  will 
be  strengthened,  rather  than  diminished,  so 
that  it  can  continue  to  fight  effectively  for 
freedom.  The  just  struggle  against  foreign 
tyranny  can  count  upon  worldwide  support, 
both  political  and  material. 

The  goal  of  the  United  States  remains  a 
genuinely  independent  Afghanistan,  free 
from  external  interference,  an  Afghanistan 
whose  people  choose  the  type  of  govern- 
ment they  wish,  an  Afghanistan  to  which 
the  four  million  refugees  from  Soviet  ag- 
gression may  return  in  safety  and,  yes,  in 
honor. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I 
salute  Chairman  Khalis,  his  delegation,  and 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  themselves.  You 
are  a  nation  of  heroes.  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:16  a.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Proclamation  5741— National  Arts  Week,  1987 
November  12,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  arts  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  heritage  we  cherish.  The  free- 
dom we  enjoy  allows  our  arts  to  breathe  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  to  ennoble,  inspire,  and 
nourish  us.  During  National  Arts  Week, 
when  we  celebrate  the  arts  and  thank  the 
artists,  patrons,  and  audiences  who  give 
them  life,  we  salute  a  precious  dimension  of 
America. 

From  our  early  days  as  a  Nation,  count- 
less public-minded  citizens  have  considered 
support  of  culture  and  the  arts  their  joy  and 
their     responsibility.     Their     efforts     have 


brought  about  an  American  partnership 
among  individuals,  corporations,  founda- 
tions, and  taxpayers  that  sustains  the  arts 
and  makes  them  accessible  throughout  our 
land. 

Across  America  the  arts  are  flourishing. 
Everywhere,  individual  artists  are  at  work, 
and  symphony  orchestras,  museums,  thea- 
ters, dance  and  opera  companies,  and  folk 
arts  groups  are  busy  in  cities  and  towns 
alike.  As  we  express  our  gratitude  to  these 
Americans  we  also  renew  our  commitment 
to  the  partnership  that  supports  them  and 
brings  their  work,  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  American  audiences — and  we 
reaffirm   our   devotion   to   the   life   of  the 
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mind  and  the  soul. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
154,  has  designated  the  period  of  Novem- 
ber 15  through  November  22,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Arts  Week"  and  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  period  of  November 
15  through  November  22,  1987,  as  National 
Arts  Week.  I  encourage  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  period  with 


appropriate  ceremonies,  programs,  and  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  12th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:30  a.m.,  November  13,  1987] 


Appointment  of  Marion  C.  Blakey  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  Public  Affairs 
November  12,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Marion  C.  Blakey  to  be  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director 
of  Public  Affairs.  She  would  succeed 
Thomas  F.  Gibson  III. 

Since  1985  Ms.  Blakey  has  been  a  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Affairs  and  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  From  1982  to  1984,  she  was  Di- 
rector of  Public  Affairs  at  the  National  En- 
dowment   for    the    Humanities.    Previously 


Ms.  Blakey  served  as  Director  of  that  agen- 
cy's youth  programs  and  in  its  Office  of 
Planning  and  Policy  Assessment. 

Ms.  Blakey  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Mary  Washington  College  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  (1970),  where  she  majored  in 
international  affairs.  She  attended  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  for  graduate  work  in  Middle  East 
affairs.  Ms.  Blakey  is  married,  has  one  child, 
and  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 


Statement  on  Trade  Sanctions  Against  Brazil 
November  13,  1987 


I  am  today  announcing  my  intention  to 
raise  tariffs  on  Brazilian  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  to  prohibit  imports  from 
Brazil  of  certain  computer  products  in  re- 
sponse to  the  maintenance  by  Brazil  of 
unfair  trade  practices  in  the  area  of  com- 
puter products. 

Brazil's  national  informatics  policies,  in 
place  since  the  1970's,  severely  restrict  for- 
eign participation  in  Brazil's  computer  and 
computer-related  market.  The  United 
States  has  unsuccessfully  raised  its  concerns 
with  Brazil  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  con- 
sultations since  1983.  In  September  1985  I 


initiated  an  investigation  of  these  practices 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
and  in  October  1986  determined  that  Bra- 
zil's informatics  policies  were  unreasonable 
and  a  burden  and  restriction  on  U.S.  com- 
merce. I  suspended  parts  of  this  investiga- 
tion after  Brazil  made  commitments  to  im- 
plement its  informatics  law  in  a  more  flexi- 
ble, reasonable,  and  just  manner. 

Recent  developments  in  Brazil  make  it 
clear  that  these  commitments  are  not  being 
kept.  In  particular,  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment has  rejected  efforts  by  an  American 
software  company  to  license  its  product  in 
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Brazil,  asserting  that  a  domestic  company 
makes  a  product  that  is  functionally  equiva- 
lent. This  decision  establishes  a  precedent 
which  effectively  bans  U.S.  companies  from 
the  Brazilian  software  market.  It  is  also 
likely  to  increase  piracy  of  foreign  software, 
since  demand  for  the  prohibited  product 
will  continue. 

In  response  to  these  developments,  I 
intend  to  raise  tariffs  to  offset  the  lost  sales 
opportunities  for  U.S.  companies,  estimated 
at  $105  million,  and  to  prohibit  imports  of 
Brazilian     informatics     products     covered 


under  Brazil's  market  reserve  policy. 
Should  Brazil  reverse  its  action  and  live  up 
to  its  commitments  to  the  United  States,  I 
will  be  prepared  to  lift  these  sanctions. 

Brazil  is  a  good  friend  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  support  the  steps  it  is  taking 
to  restore  its  democratic  institutions.  But 
Brazil  is  also  a  major  beneficiary  of  the 
global  trading  system,  the  openness  of 
which  cannot  be  maintained  if  markets  are 
deliberately  closed  and  policies  incompati- 
ble with  a  more  free  and  open  trading 
system  are  established. 


Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  Young  American 
Medals  for  Bravery  and  Service 
November  13,  1987 


Attorney  General  Meese,  Director  Ses- 
sions, distinguished  guests:  Welcome  to  the 
White  House.  We're  here  today  to  honor 
some  very  special  young  Americans:  the 
winners  of  the  1985  and  1986  Young  Amer- 
ican Medals  for  Bravery  and  Service. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  fashionable  in  the 
media  and  the  universities  to  say  that 
America  had  no  more  heroes.  Heroism  was 
a  thing  of  the  past,  we  were  told,  as  old  and 
dry  as  a  fossil  in  Death  Valley.  Fashions 
often  run  together,  and  this  one  galloped 
side  by  side  with  the  death-of-God  vogue.  I 
seem  to  remember  that  the  argument  was 
that  if  God  was  dead  nothing  anyone  could 
do  was  important  enough  to  be  called 
heroic.  Well,  I've  never  believed  that  either 
God  or  American  heroism  was  dead. 

This  land  of  freedom  was  built,  and  is  still 
being  built,  by  men  and  women  who,  with- 
out chroniclers,  without  heralds,  have 
brought  a  warrior's  courage  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  everyday  life.  America  is  a  land  of 
heroes. 

Today  we  honor  six  young  Americans 
who  have  shown  the  physical,  moral,  or  in- 
tellectual courage,  yes,  the  selflessness  and 
concern  for  others  that  we  call  heroism.  I 
thought  I'd  tell  you  something  about  each 
one  of  them. 

I  mentioned  moral  courage — taking  a 
stand   out   of  the   ordinary  because   that's 


what  you  believe  is  right.  Linda  Warsaw  has 
that  kind  of  courage.  When  Linda  was  11, 
she  began  volunteering  with  her  mother  at 
the  San  Bernardino  County  Victim- Witness 
Advocacy  Program.  Files  that  passed 
through  her  hands  were  like  a  window  for 
her  into  the  criminal  justice  system.  Soon 
she  was  attending  trials.  Much  of  what  she 
saw — child  abuse  cases,  criminals  going  un- 
punished— she  didn't  like.  She  conceived  of 
an  anticrime  organization  that  would  be 
run  by  and  for  children.  Started  2  years  ago 
when  Linda  was  13,  Kids  Against  Crime 
now  teaches  hundreds  of  children  and 
adults  in  southern  California  communities 
how  to  protect  themselves  against  molesters 
and  others  who  may  prey  on  them. 

Moral  courage — that's  also  why  Carla 
Swanson  has  been  asked  here  today.  Carla 
organized  the  Just  Say  No  club  at  her  high 
school  in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island.  She  also 
directs  a  program  to  promote  the  idea  that 
it's  okay  not  to  drink.  These  haven't  always 
been  popular  causes  at  school.  One  of 
Carla's  advisers  has  said,  "She  is  a  fish  going 
upstream,  and  everyone  says  she's  going  the 
wrong  way."  Her  adviser  adds,  Carla's  "di- 
rection and  intention  are  clear,  and  she  is 
succeeding." 

Angel  Rafael  Guerra-Torres  has  another 
kind  of  courage — intellectual  courage — the 
courage  to  pursue  a  new  idea,  to  think  in 
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new  ways,  not  to  be  bound  by  conventional 
wisdom.  Angel  developed,  as  a  science  fair 
project,  an  experiment  to  demonstrate  how 
the  growth  of  a  type  of  cancer  cell  could  be 
inhibited  by  broccoli.  This  experiment  won 
him  first  place  in  the  medical  health  catego- 
ry of  the  37th  International  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair.  Angel's  prizes  include  an 
invitation  to  represent  Puerto  Rican  youth 
at  the  Nobel  Prize  ceremonies  in  Sweden. 

Linda  and  Angel  are  the  winners  of  the 
1986  Young  American  Medal  for  Service. 
Carla  is  the  winner  of  the  1985  Medal. 
Linda,  Angel,  Carla,  congratulations! 

Three  of  those  with  us  today  have  dis- 
played great  personal  courage.  At  moments 
when  life  and  death  hung  in  the  balance, 
they  were  ready  to  risk  their  lives  that 
others  might  live. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  Denise  Shattuck  and 
four  friends  were  driving  home  from  a  field 
hockey  game  when  their  car  hit  a  tree. 
Denise  was  thrown  from  the  car  and  hurt 
her  head.  The  car's  driver  was  alive  but 
trapped  behind  the  wheel  with  a  smashed 
hip,  and  the  car  was  on  fire.  Denise  ignored 
her  own  injuries,  ran  back  to  the  burning 
car,  pulled  the  driver  out  through  a  broken 
window,  and  dragged  and  carried  her  to 
safety. 

In  March  of  1986,  Kimberlee  Rush,  then 
17,  was  babysitting  for  two  toddlers  when  a 
truck  with  a  20-ton  load  lost  its  brakes,  sped 
downhill,  and  crashed  into  the  house  she 
was  in.  As  the  floor  collapsed  beneath  the 
truck,  gas  lines  ruptured,  and  a  huge  hole 
was  left  between  the  room  Kimberlee  had 
been  in  and  the  room  the  children  were  in. 
Kimberlee  could  have  left  the  house.  In- 
stead, she  crawled  into  the  hole,  through 
the  gas  fumes,  and  back  up  to  the  fright- 
ened children.  Then  she  broke  through  a 
window  to  lead  them  out  of  the  house. 

Finally,  on  a  February  night  2  years  ago, 
Mindy  Clark  was  in  bed  when  she  heard 
her  two-year-old  brother,  Justin,  crying  as 


he  climbed  the  stairs.  As  Mindy  got  out  of 
bed,  she  noticed  the  floor  was  hot.  The 
house  was  on  fire.  Mindy  gathered  Justin, 
her  other  brother,  and  sister  together.  After 
a  struggle,  she  opened  her  window  and  led 
them  out  onto  the  plastic  porch  roof,  only 
to  realize  that  Justin  hadn't  followed.  Back 
into  the  heat  and  smoke  of  the  burning 
house  Mindy  went  and  finally  found  Justin 
hiding  in  fear  under  her  own  bed.  She  car- 
ried him  out  to  the  roof,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  melt,  and  led  her  brothers  and 
sister  to  safety. 

Kimberlee  and  Denise  are  the  winners  of 
the  1986  Young  American  Medal  for  Brav- 
ery. Mindy  is  the  winner  of  the  1985  Medal. 
You  are  young  women  of  extraordinary 
courage,  and  it's  an  honor  to  have  you  here 
today  at  the  White  House. 

I've  heard  talk  from  some  in  the  press 
who  ought  to  know  better  that  this  is  the 
"me"  age:  everyone  out  to  get  his  or  hers. 
These  young  people  and  others  like  them 
are  my  reply  to  those  commentators.  There 
is  a  heart  in  America — a  good,  deep,  loving, 
and  true  heart.  It's  always  been  part  of  our 
land,  from  the  time  the  pilgrims  first  bowed 
their  heads  to  thank  the  Lord  for  His 
bounty  to  this  day.  You  only  need  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear,  for  there  are  signs  of 
the  love,  the  courage,  the  hope,  and  the 
generosity  of  the  American  heart  at  every 
bend  in  every  road,  and  there  is  the  music 
of  its  song  in  every  community  throughout 
our  land.  To  all  of  you  awardees  here  today, 
let  me  say  thank  you  for  helping  us  see 
those  signs  and  hear  that  music. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:20  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  III 
and  William  S.  Sessions,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
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Memorandum  Promoting  Adoption 
November  13,  1987 

Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies 

More  than  140,000  children  are  adopted 
each  year,  but  thousands  of  childless  fami- 
lies are  still  waiting  for  children  to  adopt. 
Unfortunately,  many  thousands  of  children 
with  special  needs,  such  as  those  with  physi- 
cal, mental,  or  legal  handicaps,  are  not 
adopted.  On  August  24,  1987,  I  established 
the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Adoption, 
and  the  Task  Force  will  be  submitting  rec- 
ommendations to  me  that  are  designed  to 
encourage  and  support  adoption,  in  particu- 
lar infant  adoptions,  as  an  alternative  for 
pregnant  women,  and  the  adoption  of  "spe- 
cial needs'*  children  who  are  waiting  for  a 
permanent,  loving  family. 

I  will  be  signing  a  proclamation  soon  des- 
ignating November  22  through  November 
28,  1987,  as  National  Adoption  Week.  Each 


department  and  agency  head  should  en- 
courage National  Adoption  Week  activities 
designed  to  increase  Federal  employee 
awareness  about  the  benefits  of  adoption. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  conducted  a  number  of 
activities  to  promote  adoption  during  Na- 
tional Adoption  Week.  Six  children  were 
adopted  as  a  result  of  the  OPM's  efforts, 
and  many  OPM  employees  have  become 
involved  in  community  efforts  to  foster 
adoption. 

We  must  expand  and  broaden  our  efforts 
to  make  sure  that  America's  familyless  chil- 
dren are  adopted.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
remove  obstacles  that  prevent  qualified 
adoptive  parents  from  accepting  these  chil- 
dren into  their  homes. 

Ronald  Reagan 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  Senate  Action  on  the  Housing  Bill 
November  13,  1987 


The  President  commends  the  Senate's 
vote  for  fiscal  restraint  by  its  refusal  to 
waive  the  budget  act  for  the  housing  bill. 
This  measure  is  clearly  at  odds  with  efforts 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

At  this  juncture  in  the  budget  negotia- 
tions, it  is  encouraging  to  see  40  Members 


of  the  Senate  willing  to  vote  against  increas- 
ing the  deficit,  despite  pressures  from  spe- 
cial interests.  Should  this  legislation  reach 
the  President's  desk  in  its  current  form,  it 
will  be  vetoed  because  of  the  impact  its 
provisions  will  have  on  deficit  spending  for 
years  to  come. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Supreme  Court  Nomination  of 
Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  Central  America,  and  Deficit  Reduction 
November  14,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

This  week  has  been  a  busy  and  important 
one  here  in  Washington.  And  in  reporting 
to  you  about  it,  there  are  three  topics  in 
particular  that  I'd  like  to  discuss — first,  my 


announcement  on  Wednesday  that  I  intend 
to   nominate   United   States   Circuit   Court 
Judge  Anthony  Kennedy  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Judge    Kennedy's    background    includes 
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many  years  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  first  with 
a  major  firm,  then  in  practice  on  his  own; 
more  than  two  decades  of  teaching  law;  and 
service  since  1975  on  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  second  highest  court 
in  the  land.  Judge  Kennedy  shares  my  fun- 
damental legal  philosophy  of  judicial  re- 
straint— the  conviction  that  judges  should 
interpret  the  law,  not  make  it — that,  in 
other  words,  judges  should  be  umpires,  not 
players. 

It  happens  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
I've  called  on  Judge  Kennedy  for  an  impor- 
tant government  job.  As  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia back  in  1973, 1  asked  Judge  Kennedy, 
then  a  lawyer  in  private  practice,  to  take 
the  lead  in  drafting  a  complex  constitutional 
amendment  and  to  have  the  work  complet- 
ed in  less  than  8  weeks.  Thanks  to  Judge 
Kennedy's  remarkable  skill  and  determina- 
tion, 8  weeks  later,  the  job  was  done. 

In  choosing  to  nominate  Judge  Kennedy 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  IVe  kept  in  mind 
the  fact  that  criminal  cases  make  up  the 
largest  category  of  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
must  decide.  These  cases  are  especially  im- 
portant to  the  poor,  inner-city  residents, 
and  minority  groups,  since  these  Americans 
are  victimized  by  crime  to  a  disproportion- 
ate extent.  Judge  Kennedy's  record  on 
criminal  law  is  clear;  indeed,  he  has  partici- 
pated in  hundreds  of  criminal  law  decisions. 
He  has  earned  a  reputation  as  a  jurist  who 
is  tough,  but  fair.  His  decisions  have  helped, 
rather  than  hindered,  the  search  for  truth 
in  the  courtroom.  And  he's  been  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  profession- 
als, who  each  day  risk  their  lives  in  the  real 
world  of  street  crime  and  violence. 

Judge  Kennedy  has  already  won  biparti- 
san praise  from  the  Senate,  and  I  know  you 
join  me  in  looking  forward  to  prompt 
Senate  hearings,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation.  Every  day  that  passes  with  the 
Supreme  Court  below  full  strength  impairs 
the  people's  business  in  that  crucially  im- 
portant body. 

The  second  topic  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  is  Central  America,  for  it  was  this  week 
that  the  Guatemala  accord  went  into  effect. 
As  I  said  Monday  in  a  speech  to  foreign 
ministers  from  Central  America,  as  we  look 
at  how  the  Guatemala  accord  has  been  im- 


plemented to  date,  we  have  to  conclude 
that  the  differences  between  the  democra- 
cies and  the  Communists  in  Central  Amer- 
ica have  never  been  so  apparent.  The  Com- 
munists in  Nicaragua  refuse  to  lift  their 
state  of  emergency,  but  the  democracies  of 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala — countries  that 
are  also  torn  by  violence — make  no  excuses 
and  have  no  states  of  emergency. 

In  Nicaragua,  too,  the  Communists'  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners  has  been  partial 
and  grudging.  Thousands  of  political  prison- 
ers remain  in  their  jails.  Yet  there  has  been 
one  good  sign.  I  welcome  the  designation  of 
Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo — a  man  who  him- 
self has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists — as  the  mediator 
in  Nicaragua  between  the  Communist 
regime  and  the  democratic  resistance,  or 
freedom  fighters.  This  is  a  Nicaraguan  con- 
flict that  should  be  resolved  between  Nica- 
raguans.  And  as  I  said  Monday:  When  seri- 
ous negotiations  between  the  Communists 
and  the  resistance  have  begun  under  Cardi- 
nal Obando's  mediation,  then  Secretary 
Shultz  will  be  ready  to  meet  jointly  with 
the  foreign  ministers  of  all  five  Central 
American  nations,  including  the  Sandinistas' 
representative. 

But  whatever  the  specific  developments 
in  Central  America  in  the  coming  days,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  stress  that 
democracy  must  come  first.  As  Nobel  Prize 
winner  President  Arias  has  said:  "The  day 
the  Sandinistas  or  another  political  move- 
ment are  chosen  freely  in  elections  accept- 
ed by  all  Nicaraguans,  there  will  be  no 
more  reason  for  violence." 

Finally,  I  want  you  to  know  that  through- 
out the  week,  administration  representa- 
tives and  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
continued  negotiations  aimed  at  cutting  the 
Federal  deficit.  The  negotiators  are  seeking 
to  strike  a  bargain  that  would  cut  some  $30 
billion  from  the  Federal  deficit  during  1988 
and  as  much  as  $50  billion  in  1989.  As  Sena- 
tor Domenici  put  it:  "We  made  headway  on 
everything;  we  just  didn't  reach  closure 
yet."  The  bipartisan  cooperation  that  has 
been  evident  in  these  negotiations  is  en- 
couraging. I'm  confident  that  this  coming 
week  the  negotiators  will  agree  to  a  deficit- 
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cutting  package  that  is  fair  and  enforceable. 
Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 


Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD.  Oscar  Arias  San- 
chez was  the  President  of  Costa  Rica. 


Remarks  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Council  of  Life 

Insurance 

November  16,  1987 


Thank  you  all  very  much,  and  thank  you, 
John  Creedon.  As  many  of  you  know,  John 
is  giving  the  Nation  outstanding  service  on 
the  AIDS  Commission.  Thank  you  also, 
Carey  Hanlin,  and  a  special  thank  you  to 
someone  I  miss  seeing  at  the  Cabinet  table, 
a  man  of  courage  and  principle,  one  of  the 
best  Secretaries  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices our  nation  has  ever  had:  Dick 
Schweiker. 

I've  come  here  today  in  what  Fm  sure  we 
would  all  agree  is  a  time  of  unusual  worry 
and  unusual  promise.  Today  we  Americans 
have  it  within  our  power  to  lead  the  entire 
world  into  a  new  age  of  prosperity  and 
peace  or  to  return  it  to  the  stagnation,  drift, 
and  uncertainties  of  the  late  seventies.  His- 
tory records  few  moments  when  an  entire 
people  arrive  at  a  place  of  turning  and 
either  choose  the  right  or  the  wrong  path. 
We  Americans  have  come  to  such  a  place, 
but  as  we've  seen  in  the  markets  these  last 
few  weeks,  many  wonder  if  we'll  pick  the 
right  course. 

I  believe  we  will  if  we  recognize  our  op- 
portunities. The  problem  of  recognizing  op- 
portunities— it  reminds  me  of  a  story  about 
Moses.  He  had  led  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt.  He  got  to  the  Red  Sea.  God 
parted  the  waters.  Moses  looked  around  and 
said,  "Oh,  Lord,  just  as  I  was  going  in  for  a 
swim."  {Laughter^ 

Now,  I  know  you've  heard  a  lot  of  whys 
and  wherefores  about  the  volatility  in  the 
market  these  last  few  weeks — some  of  it  not 
all  that  helpful.  After  4  years  of  amnesia, 
our  critics — God  bless  them — ^have  all  of  a 
sudden  remembered  the  word  Reaganom- 
ics.  When  I  hear  them  talk  about  stock 
prices,  I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  judge 
who  was  questioning  a  prospective  juror. 
And  the  judge  asked  the  juror  if  he  had  any 


opinion  about  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
defendant.  And  the  juror  said,  "No,  your 
honor."  The  judge  asked,  "Do  you  have  any 
reservations  in  your  conscience  about  the 
death  penalty."  The  juror  said,  "No,  sir,  not 
in  this  case."  [Laughter] 

You  in  the  life  insurance  industry  make  a 
profession  of  keeping  a  cool  head  when 
others  panic  and  of  fixing  your  eye  on  the 
promises  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  the 
future.  Well,  that's  how  you  make  the  right 
decisions.  In  the  last  7  years,  I've  found 
that's  how  to  make  the  right  decisions  on 
national  economic  policy,  too.  Look  at  op- 
portunities. Look  at  dangers,  too.  Lo^k  at 
reality.  Yes,  financial  market  gyrations  are  a 
reality,  but  this  is  reality,  too:  Our  underly- 
ing economy  is  strong  and  getting  stronger. 
Two  weeks  ago  it  became  official:  America 
had  achieved  59  months  of  uninterrupted 
economic  growth.  That  is  the  longest  peace- 
time expansion  on  record  in  our  entire  his- 
tory. 

Within  2  weeks  of  the  stock  market 
plunge,  we  learned  that  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  rising  at  a  healthy  3.8-percent 
annual  rate.  Much  of  this  growth  was  be- 
cause of  new  business  investment,  which  is 
soaring  at  an  almost  unbelievable  annual 
pace  of  24  percent.  And  after  a  brief  spurt 
earlier  this  year,  inflation  has  fallen  back  to 
less  than  3  percent.  We  also  learned  that 
manufacturing  productivity  was  rising  at  a 
nearly  5-percent  annual  rate.  Manufactur- 
ing exports  are  an  important  reason  why 
our  total  real  exports  have  been  growing  at 
a  nearly  17-percent  annual  rate.  Why,  just 
the  other  day,  I  learned  that  Americans  are 
even  about  to  export  chopsticks  to  Japan. 

Yes,  in  the  last  2  years,  our  manufactur- 
ing output  has  been  rising  sharply.  Take 
just  one  industry,  steel,  which  had  been  said 
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to  be  dying.  Now  the  talk  is  about  its  re- 
birth. As  a  recent  Business  Week  headline 
said:  "Cancel  the  Funeral — Steel  is  on  the 
Mend."  In  our  expansion,  the  biggest  stories 
have  been  new  businesses,  rising  family 
income,  and  jobs.  They're  stories  that  each 
of  you  knows  about.  After  all,  the  life  insur- 
ance industry's  venture  capital  investments 
have  helped  finance  America's  entrepre- 
neurial boom.  And  in  working  with  your 
policyholders,  you've  seen  firsthand  how, 
after  a  decade  on  a  falling  roller  coaster, 
the  average  American  family's  income  has 
once  again  risen  strongly  since  1982. 

You've  also  seen  your  markets  expand,  as 
America  created  more  jobs  in  the  last  5 
years  than  Europe  and  Japan  combined. 
And  as  for  the  critics  who  talk  about  how 
bad  are  the  millions  of  jobs  America  has 
created  in  service  industries — "hamburger 
flipping"  is  how  critics  characterize  them — 
well,  those  critics  ought  to  talk  to  you,  be- 
cause many  new  service  jobs  are  in  life  in- 
surance. 

Just  the  other  week,  figures  came  out 
showing  that  we  continue  to  create  jobs  at  a 
record  pace — more  than  half-a-million  new 
jobs  in  October.  They  came  from  both  man- 
ufacturing and  service.  And  as  one  private 
economist  said:  "The  strength  was  across 
the  board."  Another  summed  up:  "The 
economy  was  gathering  momentum." 

The  potential  employment  pool  in  Amer- 
ica, as  maybe  some  of  you  don't  know — I 
didn't  know  for  a  time — is  everyone,  male 
and  female,  from  age  16  up.  It  includes  all 
retired  people.  It  includes  kids  in  school 
and  so  forth.  That  is  the  potential  pool 
against  which  we  match  our  employment 
record.  Well,  this  year  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  that  group  has  been  employed.  That 
is  more  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
This  is  the  strength  and  promise  in  our 
economy  today.  There  are  dangers,  too,  of 
course.  But  as  Fortune  magazine  warned 
last  week:  "The  most  immediate  danger  is 
that  in  a  rush  to  do  something  to  calm  the 
frenzied  international  markets,  Washington 
will  do  the  wrong  thing." 

Well,  trade  is  one  area  where  we're  in 
danger  of  doing  the  wrong  thing.  Forgive 
me  for  saying,  but  some  in  Congress  have 
been  playing  with  economic  dynamite  this 
year.  More  than  10  million  American  jobs 


are  tied  to  imports,  exports,  or  both.  From 
the  day  George  Washington  took  office  to 
the  present,  when  international  trade  has 
grown,  the  number  of  jobs  has  grown. 
When  trade  has  dwindled,  so  have  the 
number  of  jobs.  Yet  a  bill  with  some  of  the 
most  protectionist  provisions  we've  seen 
since  Smoot-Hawley  is  working  its  way 
through  Congress.  Now,  that's  just  what  we 
don't  need  right  now — to  declare  a  trade 
war,  to  become  a  casualty  ourselves. 

I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  places  of  turn- 
ing, and  here's  one:  Congress  can  either 
turn  towards  a  protectionist  trade  bill  or  it 
can  enact  responsible  legislation  and  ratify 
the  free  trade  agreement  we  recently  con- 
cluded with  Canada,  and  make  that  agree- 
ment a  model  for  our  policy  toward  all  na- 
tions. Under  this  agreement,  trade  barriers 
between  the  world's  two  largest  trading 
partners  will,  for  the  most  part,  vanish  by 
the  year  2000. 

In  the  last  7  years,  we  have  used  our 
trade  laws  as  never  before  to  open  world 
markets  to  American  exports.  For  the  first 
time,  an  administration  has  started  unfair 
trade  practice  cases  on  its  own,  not  waited 
for  industry.  Korea  recently  responded  to 
one  of  these  cases  and  agreed  to  end  its  ban 
against  foreign  firms  underwriting  insur- 
ance, including  life  insurance.  This  will 
guarantee  American  firms  access  to  Korea's 
insurance  market,  and  that's  good  for  every- 
one, Koreans  and  Americans. 

Not  long  ago,  I  ran  across  a  startling  ex- 
ample of  what  ending  trade  restrictions  can 
mean.  In  January  New  York  State  put  an 
end  to  a  domestic  trade  barrier.  They  let  in 
milk  from  New  Jersey.  You  couldn't  buy 
New  Jersey  milk  in  New  York  before  that. 
The  result:  The  average  price  of  a  gallon  of 
milk  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York 
City  dropped  by  40  cents.  That  was  just  one 
product  traded — not  between  two  nations 
but  between  two  States.  Put  that  on  a  world 
scale,  and  you  see  how  much  protectionism 
costs  America's  families.  It's  just  this  simple: 
America  needs  more  trade,  not  less. 

Last  week  I  emphasized  that  it  was  not 
our  policy  to  drive  down  the  dollar.  Ex- 
change rates  that  whip  around  with  every 
shift  in  the  wind  make  business  reluctant  to 
sail    the    seas    of   international   coromerce. 
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That  hurts  all  trading  nations.  But  enduring 
calmness  on  the  currency  markets  must 
come  from  better  coordination  of  economic 
policies  among  the  major  industrial  coun- 
tries. And  that's  why  I  was  pleased  by  the 
recent  action  taken  by  Germany  and  other 
countries  to  lower  interest  rates.  Coordina- 
tion of  policies  that  produce  growth — that's 
good  for  everyone  and  something  the 
United  States  continues  to  support. 

Here  in  Washington,  Fm  working  with 
Congress  to  take  another  American  step 
toward  less  deficit  spending.  But  as  in 
trade,  there  are  right  steps  and  wrong 
steps,  and  hiking  tax  rates  is  the  wrong  step. 
As  a  front  page  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  2  weeks  ago  warned,  higher  tax  rates 
could,  as  the  article  said,  "chill  the  econo- 
my, reduce  personal  and  business  incomes, 
and  thus  lower  tax  receipts."  Last  year  we 
cut  the  deficit  by  $73  billion — nearly  one- 
third  of  what  it  was  in  1986.  We're  deter- 
mined to  achieve  at  least  a  $23  billion  re- 
duction this  fiscal  year  and  stay  on  the  path 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

I'm  confident  we'll  get  there  one  way  or 
another.  But  let  me  repeat  something  here 
I've  been  saying  for  some  time  now:  Deficit 
spending  is  in  large  part  an  institutional 
problem,  and  a  comparatively  recent  one  to 
boot.  In  the  mid-seventies.  Congress,  in 
effect,  shoved  the  President  to  the  side  in 
the  budget  process.  It  legislated  a  major 
shift  in  the  checks  and  balances  of  budget- 
making  power,  and  the  results  came  imme- 
diately. Before  that.  Federal  debt  with  infla- 
tion taken  out  had  been  steady  or  falling  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Since  then  it's  been 
in  a  steep  climb. 

In  my  years  in  the  White  House,  I've 
seen  one  Member  of  Congress  after  another 
call  for  lower  deficits  and  less  spending  and 
then  go  out  and  vote  for  more  spending. 
Some,  of  course,  just  want  more  spending, 
period,  but  many  are  sincere.  They're  pris- 
oners of  a  dilemma.  If  nearby  districts  or 
States  get  so  many  Federal  dollars,  they 
must  bring  at  least  as  much  home  or  look 
bad.  So  they  swap  increases  for  increases, 
and  deficit  spending  goes  up. 

A  perfect  example  is  the  housing  bill 
being  considered  in  the  Senate.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  add  to  the  deficit,  and  this  bill 
could  add  as  much  as  $7  billion  more  in 


spending  than  I  requested  for  this  year. 
What's  more,  it  costs  at  least  $3  billion 
more  than  they  say  it  costs,  because  they 
mandate  things  they  don't  pay  for.  That's 
budget  gimmickry,  pure  and  simple.  Feder- 
al housing  programs  should  be  designed  to 
help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves.  But 
under  this  bill,  even  though  it's  a  budget- 
buster,  aid  to  poor  and  needy  Americans 
could  actually  be  cut.  You  see,  the  bill  di- 
verts enormous  amounts  of  money  to  subsi- 
dies for  those  who  don't  need  subsidies  at 
all.  That  is  morally  wrong.  If  this  bill  arrives 
at  my  desk,  I  will  veto  it. 

What  we  do  need  right  now  is  an  exten- 
sion of  FHA  authorities.  That  issue  has  been 
hanging  fire  for  too  long.  I  call  on  Congress, 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  to  provide  a  per- 
manent extension  of  those  authorities,  but 
not  with  so  much  else  attached.  We  can't 
have  it  both  ways.  We  can't  make  speeches 
calling  for  cuts  in  the  budget  deficit  and 
then  vote  for  bills  like  this  that  bust  the 
budget.  If  Congress  is  serious  about  joining 
with  me  to  cut  the  budget,  they  should 
show  it  by  starting  with  this  housing  bill. 

The  sad  fact  is  there's  only  one  way,  once 
and  for  all,  to  stop  them  before  they  spend 
again,  to  free  these  prisoners  from  their  di- 
lemma. And  that's  to  restore  the  role  in  the 
budget  process  of  the  only  elected  official 
who  speaks  not  for  local  interests  but  for 
the  interest  of  the  entire  Nation:  the  Presi- 
dent. And  that's  why  I've  said  over  and 
over  that  it's  time  for  the  President  to  have 
what  43  Governors  have,  what  I  had  as 
Governor  of  California:  a  line-item  veto. 
Saving  Congress  from  itself  and  America 
from  Congress'  compulsive  spending  is  also 
why  I've  said  that  we  need  for  the  United 
States  something  that  32  States  have:  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  favorite  person  of  mine.  Prime  Min- 
ister Thatcher  recently  said:  "Early  and  de- 
cisive action"  on  cutting  U.S.  deficit  spend- 
ing is  "the  most  important  single  thing  of 
all"  to  restore  the  world  financial  markets. 
Nothing  could  be  more  decisive  and  con- 
vincing than  these  reforms. 

Now,  I've  spoken  to  you  today  about  our 
economic  future  and  the  world's.  But  that's 
not  the  only  area  in  which  America  will 
soon   make    choices   for   the   future.    Next 
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month  I  will  meet  here  in  Washington  with 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  all  goes  well,  we'll  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  will,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
eliminate  an  entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
nuclear  missiles.  It*s  a  good  bargain.  For 
every  nuclear  warhead  of  our  own  that  we 
remove,  they  will  be  giving  up  four.  Re- 
cently, all  seven  living  former  Secretaries  of 
Defense  were  asked,  if  they  were  still  in 
office,  would  they  recommend  this  agree- 
ment to  the  President?  All  seven  said,  yes, 
it's  a  good  agreement. 

Some  details  remain  to  be  worked  out. 
The  most  important  is  verification.  I  cherish 
no  illusions  about  the  Soviets.  It's  said:  For 
them,  past  arms  control  treaties  were  like 
diets:  The  second  day  was  always  the  best, 
because  that's  when  they  broke  them. 
[Laughter]  Any  treaty  I  agree  to  must  pro- 
vide for  effective  verification,  including 
onsite  inspection  of  facilities  before  and 
during  reductions  and  short-notice  inspec- 
tions afterward.  The  verification  regime 
that  we've  put  forward  in  Geneva  is  the 
most  stringent  in  the  history  of  arms  control 
negotiations.  I  will  not  settle  for  anything 
less. 

We're  also  pressing  now  for  an  agreement 
on  reducing  our  two  nations'  strategic  arse- 
nals by  one-half.  Our  Geneva  negotiators 
have  made  progress.  The  Soviets  must, 
however,  stop  holding  strategic  offensive 
missile  reductions  hostage  to  measures  that 
would  cripple  our  investigation  of  a  strate- 
gic defense  against  ballistic  missiles,  the 
SDL  From  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  facility, 
whose  very  construction  violated  the  1972 
ABM  treaty  that  the  Soviets  so  vocally  claim 
they  want  to  preserve,  to  their  modernized 
deployments  around  Moscow  of  the  world's 
only  ABM  defenses,  the  Soviet  Union's  own 
SDI  projects  have  become  big  news 
throughout  the  world  in  recent  months. 
The  Soviets  have  put  billions  into  their  pro- 
gram. They  have  more  than  10,000  scien- 
tists working  on  military  lasers  alone.  We 
know  this,  and  they  know  that  we  know, 
and  we  know  that  they  know  we  know. 
[Laughter]  It's  time  for  them  to  stop  the 
charade  and  admit  their  own  deep  involve- 
ment in  strategic  defense  work. 

For  us,  SDI  is  a  vital  insurance  policy,  a 
necessary  part  of  any  national  security  strat- 


egy that  includes  deep  reductions  in  strate- 
gic weapons.  It  will  help  protect  our  allies, 
too.  In  decades  to  come,  it  will  underwrite 
all  of  us  against  Soviet  cheating  on  both 
strategic  and  intermediate-range  missile 
agreements.  It  goes  hand  in  hand  with  arms 
reductions.  We  cannot — we  will  not — ^bar- 
gain it  away  to  get  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

SDI  will  also  protect  us  against  accidental 
missile  launches  and  ballistic  missile 
threats — whether  with  nuclear,  convention- 
al, or  chemical  warheads — from  outlaw  re- 
gimes. In  the  decades  ahead,  missile  tech- 
nology will  proliferate,  just  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons technology  already  has.  We  can't  be 
sure  just  who  will  get  it,  how  competent 
they  will  be,  or  how  rational.  We  must  have 
an  insurance  policy  against  that  day,  as  well. 
So,  no,  SDI  is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  It  is  a 
cornerstone  of  our  security  strategy  for  the 
1990's  and  beyond.  We  will  research  it.  We 
will  develop  it.  And  when  it's  ready,  we'll 
deploy  it.  Remember  this:  If  both  sides  have 
defenses,  it  can  be  a  safer  world.  But  if  we 
leave  the  Soviets  with  a  monopoly  in  this 
vital  area,  our  security  will  be  gravely  jeop- 
ardized. We  must  not  let  that  happen. 

My  talks  with  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev will  cover  the  full  range  of  U.S.-Soviet 
relations,  including  human  rights,  ex- 
changes between  our  peoples,  and  Soviet 
involvement  in  regional  conflicts  such  as  in 
Afghanistan,  Angola,  and  Nicaragua.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  America  remains  firm  and 
strong,  if  we  don't  give  up  in  squabbles 
among  ourselves  things  that  should  be  the 
subject  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  we 
can  usher  in  a  new  age  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

Yes,  we  live  in  a  time  of  promise  and  a 
time  of  worry,  of  hazard.  In  the  next  few 
months,  we  can  take  steps  that  will  lead 
America  and  the  world  toward  a  new  age  of 
prosperity  and  peace  or,  if  we  take  the 
wrong  steps,  in  just  the  opposite  direction. 
So,  I  have  a  very  simple  appeal  to  you 
today.  I  need  your  help.  I  need  your  hand. 
Let's  work  together  to  make  certain  that 
the  steps  America  does  take  are  the  right 
ones. 

You  know,  I  have  developed  a  hobby  re- 
cently, and  I'm  annoying  audiences  with  it. 
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Vm  sure.  I  can't  close  without  telling  you 
what  that  hobby  is.  I  have  begun  collecting 
jokes  that  I  can  prove  are  told  by  the  Soviet 
citizens  among  themselves,  which  show 
their  great  sense  of  humor,  but  also  a  cer- 
tain cynicism  about  their  system.  And  I 
couldn't  resist  in  the  last  meeting  with  the 
General  Secretary  to  tell  him  one  of  those 
jokes.  [Laughter] 

It  had  to  do  with  an  American  and  a 
Russian  arguing  about  their  two  countries. 
And  the  American  in  the  story  said,  "I  can 
walk  into  the  Oval  Office,  I  can  pound  the 
President's  desk,  and  I  can  say,  *Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  don't  like  the  way  you're  running 
our  country!' "  And  the  Soviet  citizen  said. 


"I  can  do  that."  The  American  said,  "You 
can?"  He  says,  "Yes.  I  can  go  into  the 
Kremlin  to  the  General  Secretary's  office,  I 
can  pound  his  desk  and  say,  *Mr.  General 
Secretary,  I  don't  like  the  way  President 
Reagan's  running  his  country.' "  [Laughter] 
Thank  you  all.  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:06  a.m.  in 
the  Sheraton  Ballroom  at  the  Washington- 
Sheraton  Hotel.  He  was  introduced  by  John 
J.  Creedon.  In  his  opening  remarks,  the 
President  referred  to  H  Carey  Hanlin, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Provident  Life  of  Tennessee. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  Discussions  Between  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  President  Daniel  Ortega  of  Nicaragua 
November  16,  1987 


The  President  met  today  with  House 
Speaker  Jim  Wright  for  40  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss the  Speaker's  involvement  and  discus- 
sions with  Sandinista  President  Daniel 
Ortega  last  week.  The  President  expressed 
his  concern  over  the  Speaker's  role  in  get- 
ting involved  in  what  should  be  essentially  a 
matter  between  the  Sandinista  government 
and  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  with  respect 
to  negotiating  a  cease-fire.  The  President 
pointed  out  to  the  Speaker  the  confusion 
that  arises  and  the  misleading  impressions 
that  can  be  left  if  Members  of  Congress, 
without  coordination  with  the  executive 
branch,  involve  themselves  in  complex  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  heads  of  govern- 
ment. 

Speaker  Wright  reported  to  the  President 
on  his  discussions  with  President  Ortega, 


Cardinal  Obando,  and  members  of  the  Nic- 
araguan resistance.  He  asserted  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  his  efforts  were  an  attempt  to 
further  the  peace  process  and  to  offer  Car- 
dinal Obando  whatever  assistance  might  be 
useful  in  his  efforts  to  serve  as  a  mediator 
between  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance. 

The  President  strongly  stressed  to  the 
Speaker  the  need  for  additional  nonlethal 
assistance  for  the  freedom  fighters  to  ensure 
that  they  remain  a  cohesive,  viable  force 
which  can  continue  pressuring  the  Sandinis- 
tas into  meeting  their  commitments  under 
the  Central  American  peace  plan.  The 
President  expressed  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  work  closely  with  the  administration  in 
the  effort  to  secure  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 
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Proclamation  5742 — Recognition  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Vietnam  Veterans  National  Memorial  as  a  Memorial  of 
National  Significance 
November  16,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Near  Eagle  Nest,  New  Mexico,  on  a  hill- 
top between  peaks  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Mountains  and  overlooking  the  Moreno 
Valley,  stands  a  memorial  to  our  country's 
Vietnam  veterans.  The  origin  of  this  shrine 
explains  exactly  why  Americans  for  all  the 
generations  to  come  will  consider  it  a  me- 
morial of  national  significance. 

The  monument  arose  from  one  family's 
grief  and  solemn  pride  in  a  gallant  son  who 
gave  his  life  for  his  fellow  Marines,  for  his 
country,  and  for  a  people  oppressed.  On 
May  22,  1968,  First  Lieutenant  Victor 
David  Westphall  III,  USMC,  a  rifle  platoon 
commander,  was  killed  in  an  enemy 
ambush  in  Con  Thien,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
His  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Westphall, 
and  his  younger  brother  Douglas  decided  to 
erect  a  permanent  memorial  to  honor  his 
spirit  and  that  of  his  12  comrades  in  arms 
who  died  along  with  him  in  that  battle. 

Dedicating  their  own  time  and  resources, 
the  Westphalls  built  an  inspirational  monu- 
ment rising  nearly  50  feet  in  dramatic  ar- 
chitectural lines  and  containing  a  memorial 
chapel  where  visitors  could  pray  and  reflect 
upon  the  sacrifices  America's  fighting  forces 
have  made  to  keep  our  country  free. 

The  Westphalls  completed  the  memorial 
in  1971  and  named  it  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Peace  and  Brotherhood  Chapel.  In  1982, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  (DAV),  a 
national  organization  of  more  than  one  mil- 
lion veterans  disabled  in  military  service, 
formed  a  special  nonprofit  corporation  to 
assume  ownership  and  assure  perpetual 
maintenance  of  the  shrine.  The  DAV  has 
added  a  visitors'  center,  guest  house,  and 
access  to  the  site  for  disabled  persons. 

On  Memorial  Day,   1983,  the  memorial 


was  rededicated  and  given  its  present 
name.  Later  that  year  the  New  Mexico  Leg- 
islature declared  it  a  State  memorial.  The 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans National  Memorial  has  become 
known  to  millions  of  Americans  and  has  in- 
spired the  construction  of  other  memorials 
to  Vietnam  veterans  across  our  land.  It  has 
forever  acquired  a  place  in  the  history  and 
heritage  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  would  salute  the  valor,  the 
honor,  and  the  sacrifices  of  America's  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  100-164, 
approved  November  13,  1987,  has  recog- 
nized the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Viet- 
nam Veterans  National  Memorial  as  a  me- 
morial of  national  significance  and  request- 
ed the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in 
observance  thereof. 

Now,  Therefore,  1,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  commemorate  the  recognition  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Vietnam 
Veterans  National  Memorial  as  a  memorial 
of  national  significance.  I  also  salute  the  ef- 
forts of  the  individuals  who  have  made  pos- 
sible the  creation  and  continued  existence 
of  this  memorial. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  sixteenth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:16  a.m.,  November  17,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  November 
17. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Japan-United  States 
Fishery  Agreement 
November  17,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(MFCMA),  as  amended,  (Public  Law  94- 
265;  16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.\  I  transmit  here- 
with a  Governing  International  Fishery 
Agreement  (GIFA)  consisting  of  an  Agree- 
ment Amending  the  Agreement  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
Concerning  Fisheries  Off  the  Coasts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  September  10, 
1982  (the  "Agreement")  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  November  10,  1987.  This  Agreement 
amends  to  conform  to  U.S.  law  and  extends 
for  the  period  of  two  years  from  December 
31,  1987,  until  December  31,  1989,  the  ex- 
isting GIFA  with  Japan.  The  exchange  of  an 
Agreement,  together  with  the  present 
GIFA,  constitutes  a  GIFA  within  the  re- 


quirements of  Section  201(c)  of  the  Act. 

This  GIFA  is  one  of  a  series  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  the  MFCMA  since  1976. 
The  amendment  and  extension  of  the  GIFA 
would  ensure  the  continuation  of  mutually 
beneficial  joint  ventures  between  the  U.S. 
and  Japanese  fishing  industries  in  the  U.S. 
exclusive  economic  zone.  Unless  the  GIFA 
is  extended,  these  operations  will  cease, 
causing  significant  financial  hardship  to  U.S. 
fishermen. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  this  Agreement  at 
an  early  date,  so  that  it  can  enter  into  force 
before  the  present  GIFA  expires  on  Decem- 
ber 31. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
November  17,  1987. 


Remarks  at  the  Farewell  Ceremony  for  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger 
November  17,  1987 


The  President.  Admiral  Crowe,  thank  you. 
This  is  a  bittersweet  moment  for  me  and,  I 
think,  for  all  of  us  who  have  known  and 
worked  closely  with  Cap  Weinberger.  It's  so 
fitting  to  see  this  fine  military  tribute  to  the 
one  American  who  has  probably  done  as 
much  as  any  other  in  history  to  restore  the 
morale  and  readiness  of  our  nation's  mili- 
tary. In  the  Rose  Garden  recently,  I  called 
you  America's  finest  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  that  was  no  exaggeration. 

There  are  many  qualities  that  made  Cap's 
service  at  the  Pentagon  and  in  my  Cabinet 
so  invaluable,  and  I'll  speak  to  some  of 
those  in  a  moment.  But  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  well,  it  was  really  a  matter  of  heart. 
Cap  Weinberger  started  his  service  to  this 
country  more  than  40  years  ago  as  a  buck 
private,  and  he  never  forgot  his  origins.  He 


never  forgot  the  men  and  women  of  Ameri- 
ca's armed  services,  who  guard  our  nation's 
safety  and  protect  our  freedom.  And  if  he 
was  known  up  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  stalwart 
and  determined  fighter  for  our  country's 
defenses — if  maybe.  Cap,  they  even  thought 
you  a  little  stubborn  at  times — well,  that's 
because  he  was  going  to  make  sure  that  if 
our  servicemen  are  ever  asked  to  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  to  defend  our  country  they 
have  the  best  training,  equipment,  and  sup- 
port America  has  to  offer. 

Yes,  Cap  has  been  the  point  man  in  the 
effort  to  rebuild  our  nation's  defenses,  and 
he  has  assembled  an  unparalleled  record  of 
achievement.  But  I  bet  if  you  were  to  ask 
him  what  his  proudest  achievement  was  he 
would  say  restoring  morale  in  our  Armed 
Forces  and  bringing  back  pride  in  our  coun- 
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try's  uniform.  And  Cap  can  take  a  lot  of  the 
credit  for  the  fact  that,  as  one  base  com- 
mander said  to  me,  the  young  men  and 
women  coming  into  our  military  are  some 
of  the  smartest,  best-educated,  most  highly 
motivated  he  had  ever  seen. 

But  Cap's  tenacity  comes  from  another 
source  as  well:  a  recognition  of  the  tragic 
reality  of  a  world  divided,  a  world  torn  be- 
tween those  who  believe  in  freedom  and 
cherish  the  value  and  dignity  of  each  indi- 
vidual human  soul  and  forces  implacably 
hostile  to  those  ideals.  If  one  faces  that  re- 
ality foursquare,  without  illusions,  it  pro- 
duces a  certain,  well,  clarity  of  vision.  And 
in  1980,  to  someone  entrusted  with  the 
great  responsibility  of  Secretary  of  Defense, 
it  could  only  produce  a  profound  sense  of 
urgency. 

When  Cap  came  to  this  job  more  than  6 
years  ago,  the  Navy  had  been  permitted  to 
dwindle  from  more  than  1,000  ships  to  less 
than  500.  There  were  planes  that  couldn't 
fly  for  lack  of  spare  parts.  And  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  were  seeing  their  pay  in 
real  terms  shrink,  while  pay  in  the  private 
sector  rose.  With  Caspar  Weinberger  at  the 
helm,  we  turned  that  around,  and  today  we 
have  a  military  that  is  once  again  ready, 
able,  and  willing — a  modern  defense  worthy 
of  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  Yes,  Cap, 
we  have  come  a  long  distance  from  1980. 
But  let  me  also  promise  you  this:  No  one 
here  is  going  to  be  resting  on  their  laurels 
after  you  leave.  Frank  [Carlucci]  and  I 
know  the  job  is  not  yet  complete.  And  to 
anyone  who  calls  for  even  the  slightest 
slacking  off  in  commitment  to  a  strong  and 
ready  national  defense,  I'll  only  have  to  say 
two  words:  Remember  Cap. 

We  will  remember,  and  we  will  heed  the 
example  of  Cap  Weinberger,  just  as  he 
learned  from  and  heeded  the  example  of 
another  great  champion  of  peace  through 
strength.  I'm  thinking  of  one  particular  ex- 
ample: One  lone  Member  of  Parliament  in 
the  1930's  who  saw  the  promise  of  new,  as 
yet  unproven,  technology.  He  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament;  his  name  was  Win- 
ston Churchill,  and  the  technology  was 
radar.  It  was  unworkable,  unnecessary,  and 
too  expensive,  said  its  opponents.  But  with 
a  tenacity  that  even  Cap  would  envy, 
Churchill   fought   the   long,   hard   political 


battle.  And  in  a  way,  winning  that  battle 
was  the  true  turning  point  of  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  In  the  end,  Churchill's  vision  and 
foresight  won  the  day  for  radar  and  helped 
save  the  day  for  Britain  and  freedom. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  Cap  has  been 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  forceful  pro- 
ponents of  our  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
In  the  1970's  we  watched  as  America  cut  its 
defenses  to  the  bone,  even  as  the  Soviets 
conducted  a  huge  buildup  of  offensive  nu- 
clear arsenals.  We  know  today  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  spent  many  times  more  on 
strategic  defenses  in  the  last  10  years  than 
has  the  United  States.  Cap  is  determined — I 
am  determined — that  we  will  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  last  decade.  We  will  not 
unilaterally  disarm  in  this  one  area  or  any 
area. 

SDI  holds  out  hope  of  a  world  free  from 
the  fear  of  ballistic  missiles.  It  is,  as  Cap 
likes  to  say,  an  innocent  technology  that 
threatens  no  one.  Indeed,  it's  hard  to  see 
how  making  people's  lives  safer  will  make 
the  world  more  dangerous.  After  so  many 
years,  it  will  take  time  for  some  to  adjust  to 
a  world  based  on  defenses  rather  than  of- 
fenses. But  it's  my  sincere  belief  that  SDI 
will  not  only  make  us  safer,  it  will  in  the 
end  relieve  tensions  between  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and,  thus,  open  up 
new  areas  of  cooperation  and  peaceful  ex- 
change. 

Cap,  today  we  say  farewell.  For  more 
than  two  decades  I  have  known  you  as  a 
colleague,  ally,  and  trusted  adviser,  but 
most  of  all,  as  a  friend.  How  many  times  in 
the  Oval  Office  or  in  Cabinet  meetings 
have  I  waited  to  hear  that  patient  voice, 
those  clear,  complex,  and  perfectly  fash- 
ioned sentences  building  resolutely  to  a 
conclusion,  always,  it  seemed,  as  an  incon- 
testable one?  How  many  times,  my  friend, 
have  I  looked  to  you  to  find  the  safe  harbor 
of  principle  in  the  stormy  events  of  world 
affairs?  And  how  many  times  have  I  found 
in  you  the  stalwart  commitment  to  free- 
dom, that  fierceness  of  belief  in  this  land  of 
ours  that  is  the  mark  of  a  true  man  of 
peace? 

In  another  farewell  address  many  years 
ago,  another  great  patriot,  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur,  quoted  an  old  West  Point  barracks 
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song  about  old  soldiers.  Well,  this  old  sol- 
dier, Cap  Weinberger,  isn't  going  to  fade 
away.  He's  leaving  his  official  capacity  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  but  he  can  never 
leave  his  unofficial  position  as  my  trusted 
friend  and  adviser.  So,  Cap,  if  it's  all  right 
with  you,  I'll  continue  to  rely  on  your  coun- 
sel. You  know  that  I'll  never  be  more  than  a 
phone  call  away.  You  have  served  your 
country  well.  And  this  old  horse  cavalryman 
is  going  to  take  one  of  the  privileges  associ- 
ated with  rank.  In  the  name  of  America  and 
the  American  people,  I  salute  you. 

Cap  often  has  the  last  word,  and  today 
will  be  no  exception.  So,  now  I'm  going  to 
hand  the  microphone  over  to  you,  but  first. 
Cap,  there's  something  special  here  for  you. 
I'm  happy  to  announce  that  today  I'm 
awarding  you  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  with  Distinction.  The  citation 
reads: 

Military  officer.  State  legislator,  State  Cabinet 
member.  Federal  regulatory  agency  chairman, 
and  three-time  Federal  Cabinet  member,  Caspar 
(Cap)  W.  Weinberger  has,  in  the  tradition  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  dedicated  his  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country.  His  proudest  public  accom- 
plishment is  the  rebuilding  of  our  country's  na- 
tional defenses  so  that  the  freedom  we  so  cherish 
might  endure.  His  legacy  is  a  strong  and  free 
America — and  for  this,  and  for  a  lifetime  of  self- 
less service,  a  grateful  nation  thanks  him. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Mr.  President,  I'm 
really  quite  overwhelmed.  I  really  like  that 
part  about  strategic  defense  much  better. 
But  this  is  an  enormous  honor  and  one  that 
can  come  to  very  few  people,  and  as  I  say,  I 
am  entirely  overwhelmed  by  it.  But,  Mr. 
President  and  your  excellencies  and  very 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
thank  you  all  very  much  for  coming. 

I've  always  thought  that  service  to  a 
noble  cause  was  actually  the  definition  of 
happiness.  And  those  of  us  who  had  the 
honor  to  serve  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to 
serve  our  very  great  nation  have  reason  to 
feel  not  only  privileged  but  blessed.  We 
have  all  been  engaged  in  the  task  you  set 
before  us  in  January  of  1981,  which  was  to 
restore  pride  in  the  Republic,  to  return  gov- 
ernment to  the  people,  and  defend  liberty 
not  with  words  alone  but  with  a  robust  mili- 
tary strength  and  with  great  courage. 

That  seems  a  little  more  than  common 


sense,  actually,  but  when  we  came  to  this 
building  nearly  7  years  ago,  we  learned  that 
common  sense  had  actually  not  been  ruled. 
Amidst  a  very  feverish  buildup  of  Soviet 
military  power,  which  aimed  clearly  at  pro- 
ducing an  arsenal  of  undisputed  superiority, 
the  United  States  had  weakened  our  own 
military  through  deep  reductions  in  funding 
in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  somehow  that 
could  soothe  the  Nation's  nerves  that  had 
been  rent  so  far  apart  after  Vietnam.  But 
sadly,  nothing  had  changed,  really,  in  the 
world  to  warrant  this,  and  the  threats  to  our 
security  and  freedom  increased  annually. 
Our  responsibilities  to  allies  and  friends 
could  not  be  reduced.  Our  obligation  to 
help  those  in  need  remained  strong.  What 
had  changed  was  our  resolve.  Indeed,  to 
many  of  us  it  seemed  as  if  our  very  ability 
to  act  as  a  great  power  should  act — to  sup- 
port liberty,  to  deter  aggression,  to  keep 
the  peace — was  being  challenged  and 
denied  by  some. 

That  decade  of  neglect  was  fed,  really,  by 
a  rather  insidious  idea  that  somehow  Ameri- 
can power  was  immoral.  We  began  by 
doubting  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  we  ended 
by  doubting  ourselves.  Such  doubts,  of 
course,  led  to  this  great  thirst  for  contrition, 
which  seemed  to  justify  nearly  any  act  of 
self-criticism.  The  more  guilty  we  could 
proclaim  ourselves,  the  better  we  seemed 
to  feel.  And  astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  I 
remember  President  Ford  had  to  fight  to 
get  Congress  even  to  fund  our  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

The  goal  seemed  to  be  that  we  should 
forget  our  Vietnam  soldiers  and  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  our  airmen  as  quickly  as  we 
could  and  never  acknowledge  their  quiet 
heroism.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  well  recall 
the  first  time  you  came  to  this  building  as 
President,  which  was  in  early  March  of 
1981,  and  it  was  to  present  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  a  remarkable  soldier. 
And  that  medal  had  been  approved  some- 
time before,  but  the  feeling  always  was  that 
somehow  we  couldn't  keep  reminding  our- 
selves of  this  war.  The  President  saw  right 
away  that  the  first  thing  he  wanted  to  do 
was  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  enormous 
courage  and  heroism  of  the  people  who  had 
participated  in  that — fully  as  great  as  the 
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heroism  that  had  accompanied  all  of  our 
other  wars.  Well,  that  dark  era  is  behind  us, 
Mr.  President,  and  it's  behind  us  because  of 
your  leadership. 

Naturally,  I  leave  with  profound  regret 
this  very  great  post  that  you  entrusted  to 
me  just  about  7  years  ago.  But  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  to  restore  our  military 
strength  and  preparedness,  that  I  also  leave 
with  a  very  real  sense  of  accomplishment, 
with  deep  gratitude  to  you  and  to  all  with 
whom  I've  been  deeply  privileged  to  serve 
here. 

And  I  would  like  to  mention  particularly 
Will  Taft,  whose  dedicated  and  enormously 
valuable  efforts  have  benefited  us  all;  our 
Service  Secretaries,  whom  we've  seen  this 
morning;  Jack  Marsh,  who  has  served  in  his 
post  as  Secretary  of  the  Army  longer  than,  I 
think,  any  other  Secretary;  and  Secretary 
Aldridge  of  the  Air  Force,  who  has  brought 
enormous  skills  to  a  number  of  projects, 
classified  and  otherwise,  that  are  vital  for  us 
all;  and  Secretary  Webb,  who  is  away 
today — ably  represented  by  Secretary  Gar- 
rett, who  has  presided  at  the  great  naval 
expansion;  and  their  predecessor.  These  are 
all  great  people.  And  I  also  leave  very  firm 
and  very  content  in  the  knowledge  that 
with  Frank  Carlucci,  who  served  here  at 
the  very  beginning  of  your  term,  in  this 
great  building;  and  Colin  Powell,  at  the 
White  House,  that  we  have  a  team  that  will 
mean  that,  as  it  should,  there  will  not  even 
be  a  ripple  when  the  change  of  command 
passes. 

Well,  our  recovery  that  we  had  to  do,  our 
recovery  from  neglect — our  recovery, 
really,  from  indifference — had  to  attack 
many  problems  at  once.  But  one  problem 
stood  out  as  the  most  acute.  One  problem 
above  all  demanded  instant  redress,  and 
that  was  the  condition  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  airmen  and  marines.  We  had  to 
demonstrate  that  our  own  commitment  to 
security  was  equal  to  that  of  the  troops.  We 
had  to  give  them  the  tools  they  urgently 
needed  to  do  their  ever  more  difficult  task. 
We  had  to  show  the  troops  that  we  cared, 
and  we  had  to  care.  And  we  had  to  do  that 
by  making  dramatic  improvements  in  their 
pay  and  their  housing — their  living  condi- 
tions. We  had  to  restore  their  faith  in  the 
support  of  the  Nation.  We  had  to  secure  for 


them  the  admiration  of  the  Nation,  which 
so  rightly  belongs  to  our  troops. 

Well,  sir,  we  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
But  the  really  important  thing  is  how  little 
our  men  and  women  ask.  As  you  and  I 
know,  Mr.  President,  every  time  we've  had 
a  chance  to  visit  our  troops — and  you've 
discussed  it  with  me  and  I've  mentioned  to 
you — we  have  been  struck  by  how  much 
they  really  want  to  do  that  job  and  how 
proud  they  are  of  what  they're  doing.  They 
are  a  very  special  breed  of  young  people, 
and  they're  led  by  an  exceptional  cadre  of 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
we  are  fortunate  beyond  all  expression  to 
have  them. 

Of  course,  they  rightly  deserve  the  tools 
that  are  required  to  defend  freedom  and 
keep  the  peace  for  us.  We've  given  them 
those  tools.  They  are  using  them  with  ex- 
traordinary skill.  And  to  have  those  tools 
available,  we  had  to  invigorate  research  and 
development  efforts.  We  had  to  begin  plans 
for  new  ships  and  aircraft  and  ground 
forces.  Frequently,  I  was  asked:  When  will 
you  be  done?  When  will  the  job  be  over? 
And  I  guess  the  job  will  be  over  perhaps 
two  ways:  one,  if  we  don't  care  about  free- 
dom anymore,  and  the  other,  if  the  world 
changes  in  a  way  that  none  of  us  can  fore- 
see. 

We  had  to  see  to  it,  of  course,  that  many 
of  the  systems  that  were  on  the  drawing 
board  were  deployed.  And  we  had  to  shore 
up  the  nuclear  deterrent  with  long  overdue 
improvements,  because  that  was  the  only 
defense  we  had.  We  had  to  have  new 
bombers  and  ICBM's  and  submarines,  and 
some  of  these  had  been  sacrificed  before. 
From  strategic  and  conventional  systems  to 
mobilization,  to  reforms  of  our  acquisition 
system,  we  had  to  regenerate  America's 
ability  to  defend  herself  in  her  interests. 

And  you,  Mr.  President,  set  us  on  a 
course  that  will  ultimately  strengthen  deter- 
rence even  more.  Because  you  asked  us,  as 
you  so  frequently  did  in  Sacramento,  to 
reject  the  conventional  wisdom.  "Maybe," 
you  said,  "it  isn't  so  wise."  You  asked  us  to 
make  sure  that  our  people  do  not  have  to 
remain  always  vulnerable  to  ballistic  mis- 
siles. You  asked  us  to  join  you  in  a  bold 
move  to  study  and  then  to  deploy  strategic 
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defenses.  And  already  we  are  a  long  way 
toward  that  beckoning  goal.  Faced  with 
predictable  demands  that  we  trade  away 
our  right  to  deploy  defenses,  which  I  sup- 
pose to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous ideas  ever  to  infect  our  political  dis- 
course, you  redoubled  your  efforts  to  move 
our  nation  toward  a  safer  world.  And  we  as 
a  nation  will  always  be  grateful  to  you  for 
that. 

I  am,  of  course,  thankful  that  we  have 
been  as  successful  as  we  have,  because  that 
success  can  be  seen  in  a  renewed  respect 
for  the  United  States  throughout  the 
world — ^for  freedoms  won  in  Grenada,  for 
freedoms  not  lost  in  threatened  lands,  and 
for  the  clear  support  for  our  military  that 
now  comes  from  the  American  people. 

I  am  thankful,  of  course,  as  always,  to 
have  served  under  a  man  of  your  unique 
vision,  unmovable  moral  courage,  and  a 
penetrating  understanding  of  the  principles 
and  goals  of  our  nation.  And  of  course,  it*s 
impossible  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  of 
you  in  the  Department  of  Defense — those 
of  you  who  served  and  worked  with  me  and 
with  Jane  every  day,  those  of  you  who  are 
here  in  Washington,  those  of  you  on  the 
ships  at  sea  and  in  the  air,  and  at  every  one 
of  our  military  installations  throughout  the 
world.  To  all  of  you,  I  owe  a  measure  of 
gratitude  that  can  never  properly  be  paid 
and  that  I  can  never  express  fully. 

Mr.  President,  some  here  were  worried 
about  the  weather  today.   It's  one  of  the 


things  I  never  worried  about,  because  I 
don't  believe  I've  ever  been  at  a  public 
function  with  you  that  the  rain  didn't  hold 
off  and,  possibly,  even  the  sun  come  out. 
And  I  think  it's  just  one  of  the  things  that 
goes  with  being  Governor  of  California  and 
that  you've  continued  that  as  our  President. 
And  so,  that  is  a  great  blessing  among 
others  that  you  have  brought  to  us  today. 
Most  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
thankful  to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  grown  up  in  the  freest,  most  prosper- 
ous, and  yes,  the  most  just  society  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  to  have  joined  with  you  in  the 
service  to  our  nation  and  to  have  participat- 
ed in  that  noblest  cause  for  which  so  many 
of  our  countrymen  have  given  the  last  full 
measure  of  their  devotion.  So,  now,  I'd  like 
to  say  thank  you,  goodbye,  and  God  bless 
and  keep  all  of  you.  \Applause\ 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:28  a.m.  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Pentagon.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Frank  C  Car- 
lucci  was  Secretary  of  Defense-designate; 
William  Howard  Taft  IV  was  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  Edward  C  Aldridge,  Jr., 
was  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  James  H. 
Webb,  Jr.,  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  H 
Lawrence  Garrett  III  was  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  and  Colin  L.  Powell  was  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Securi- 
ty Affairs. 


Proclamation  5743- 
November  17,  1987 


-African  American  Education  Week,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Because  teachers  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant role  models  in  our  society,  it  is  truly 
fitting  that  we  set  aside  African  American 
Education  Week  to  encourage  young  Afri- 
can Americans  to  pursue  careers  in  the  field 
of  education. 

Americans  have  always  deeply  valued  the 


rewards  and  the  advancement  that  educa- 
tion makes  possible.  No  task  is  more  vital  to 
the  strength  and  security  of  our  Nation  than 
that  of  providing  good  education  for  all  our 
citizens.  So  that  America  continues  to 
remain  a  land  of  opportunity  for  all  people, 
we  should  encourage  a  wide  representation 
of  African  Americans  as  teachers  and  con- 
tinued concern  for  African  American  stu- 
dents. The  National  Alliance  of  Black  School 
Educators  is  committed  to  these  goals.  By 
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inspiring  students  with  a  vision  of  excel- 
lence, we  can  touch  the  lives  of  countless 
youngsters  in  present  and  future  genera- 
tions for  the  better. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
174,  has  designated  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 15,  1987,  as  "African  American 
Education  Week"  and  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  this  week. 

NoWy  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 15,  1987,  as  African  American  Edu- 
cation Week.  I  call  upon  officials  of  govern- 
ment   at    every    level,    educators,    private 


sector  groups,  and  all  Americans  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities  in  support  of  the 
achievement  of  academic  excellence  among 
African  Americans. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventeenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:39  a.m.,  November  18,  1987] 


Proclamation  5744 — National  Family  Caregivers  Week,  1987 
November  17,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  week  in  which  Thanksgiving  falls  is  a 
most  appropriate  time  in  which  to  pay 
proud  and  grateful  tribute  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  care  for  aging  members  of 
their  families.  The  care  these  family  mem- 
bers offer  to  those  who  once  cared  for 
them,  or  who  share  other  ties  of  family  life 
and  love,  is  a  beautiful  reminder  for  all  of 
us  of  the  strength  of  love,  of  selflessness, 
and  of  the  family. 

Many  family  caregivers  are  women — 
wives,  daughters,  and  daughters-in-law. 
Many  must  forego  employment  to  have  the 
time  for  the  family  care.  Many  are  aged 
spouses,  and  some  are  in  need  of  care  them- 
selves. All  family  caregivers  can  use  assist- 
ance in  their  duties  and  respite  from  them. 
Countless  families  work  together  to  provide 
care  for  aging  members,  sharing  expenses 
and  aiding  with  daily  tasks  such  as  hygiene, 
medical  needs,  transportation,  shopping, 
and  household  maintenance. 

During  National  Family  Caregivers  Week 
we  can  all  recognize  the  achievements  of 
our  Nation's  devoted  family  caregivers  and 
express  our  gratitude  to  them  for  their 
kindness,  compassion,  and  hard  work.  We 
can  do  so,  of  course,  both  in  word  and  in 


deed,  helping  in  our  own  families,  among 
our  friends,  and  in  our  neighborhoods.  In 
this  way  we  can  befriend,  honor,  and  show 
our  love  to  family  caregivers — and  to  the 
elderly  family  members  and  other  senior 
citizens  who  have  done  so  much  for  us  and 
for  our  communities  and  our  country 
through  the  years. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  100-165, 
has  designated  the  week  beginning  Novem- 
ber 22,  1987,  as  "National  Family  Care- 
givers Week"  and  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 22,  1987,  as  National  Family  Care- 
givers Week.  1  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  occasion  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventeenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 
[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:40  a.m.,  November  18,  1987] 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  George  H.  Allen  as  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
October  13,  1987 


Dear  George: 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  accept  your 
resignation  as  a  Member  and  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports,  effective  October  31,  1987. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  had  some- 
one of  your  abilities  and  dedication  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  past  six 
years.  Your  accomplishments  have  been 
many  and  you  can  take  great  pride  in  them. 
Among  your  outstanding  achievements  are 
initiation  of  the  Governor's  Councils  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports;  expanding  the 
Presidential  Physical  Fitness  Award  pro- 
gram to  include  youngsters  from  6  to  9 
years  of  age;  establishing  the  US /USSR 
Youth  Fitness  Exchange  Program;  establish- 
ing National  Conferences  on  Youth  Fitness 
and  Fitness  and  Aging;  airing  youth  fitness 
public  service  television  announcements 
that  point  out  the  benefits  of  exercise  in 
easing  teenage  stress;  designating  the 
month  of  May  each  year  as  National  Fitness 
and  Sports  Month;  establishing  23  regional 
clinics  on  physical  fitness  and  sports;  airing 
a  continuous  radio  program  of  18  public 
service  announcements  distributed  to  4,000 
stations  nationwide;  inaugurating  the  "Get 
Fit"  campaign;  and  planning  the  First 
World  Congress  on  Physical  Fitness  for  All 
to  be  held  next  year  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  know  your  duties  have  been  challenging 
and  time-consuming,  but  throughout  your 
unprecedented  tenure  as  Chairman,  you 
have  consistently  met  those  challenges  with 
enthusiasm,  energy,  and  dedication.  You 
have  my  deepest  gratitude  for  your  service 
to  our  Nation. 

Nancy  joins  me  in  thanking  you  and  wish- 
ing yDu,  your  wife  Etty,  and  your  family  the 
best  in  all  future  endeavors.  God  bless  you. 


August  11,  1987 

My  Dear  Mr.  President, 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  write  to 
you  at  this  time.  After  much  deliberation 
with  my  family,  business  associates  and 
valued  friends,  I  feel  that  a  decision  must 
be  made  pertaining  to  my  various  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  President,  early  in  your  administra- 
tion you  gave  me  the  great  honor  of  ap- 
pointing me  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.  I 
have  enjoyed  this  tremendous  challenge 
and  have  much  pride  over  a  number  of 
accomplishments.  In  fact,  during  these 
Reagan  years,  the  Council  has  been  more 
productive  than  it  has  in  its  entire  history. 

Concurrently,  I  have  worked  to  establish 
and  to  fund  the  National  Fitness  Founda- 
tion. Similar  to  my  work  with  the  Council, 
this  has  been  and  still  remains  to  be  a  quite 
demanding  assignment.  However,  I  am 
elated  over  the  substantial  progress  we 
have  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reached  a  point  at 
which  I  am  compelled  to  resign  from  my 
post  with  the  Council.  I  resign  with  great 
reluctance  and  sorrow,  for  there  is  much 
yet  to  be  accomplished  with  the  many  ex- 
citing programs  which  are  well  underway. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  this  honor,  this 
splendid  opportunity.  I  have  worked  with 
all  the  vigor  within  me  to  serve  you  to  the 
very  best  of  my  ability  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  served  in  this  capacity  under  you,  Mr. 
President. 

With  full  and  enthusiastic  support  for 
your  administration,  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing my  role  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Fitness  Foundation. 


Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 
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Please  accept  my  warmest  wishes  to  you 
and  The  First  Lady. 
Respectfully  yours, 

George  H.  Allen 


Note:  The  originals  were  not  available  for 
verification  of  the  content  of  these  letters, 
which  were  released  by  the  Office  of  the 
Press  Secretary  on  November  18. 


Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  Excellence  in 
Mathematics  and  Science  Teaching  Awards 
November  18,  1987 


Well,  Fm  delighted  to  have  all  of  you 
here  in  the  Rose  Garden  today.  [Laughter] 
No,  we  had  to  switch  on  account  of  we 
found  out  that  none  of  you  brought  over- 
shoes. [Laughter]  With  all  that  snow  and 
the  rain  last  night,  we'd  have  all  been  ankle 
deep.  But  they  always  refer  to  this  as  part 
of  the  White  House  complex,  so  at  least 
we're  close  to  it.  But  Fm  delighted  you  all 
could  be  here  today. 

You  know,  every  time  I  see  a  gathering  of 
teachers,  something  just  gets  into  me.  I  was 
thinking  on  the  way  over  here  about  a  story 
I  used  to  tell  out  on  the  campaign  trail  last 
year.  I  won't  give  you  the  context,  because 
as  you  probably  know,  we've  been  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Hill  recently,  and  I  don't  want 
to  do  anything  to  upset  the  bipartisan 
budget  settlement  that  we're  trying  to 
reach.  But  anyway,  it's  about  this  young 
fellow  who  walked  into  school  and  warned 
his  teacher:  "Teacher,  you  better  be  careful, 
because  my  dad  says  that  unless  my  math 
grades  improve  somebody's  going  to  get 
spanked."  [Laughter] 

I  guess  you  could  say  the  young  man  was 
missing  the  point — [laughter] — ^but  unlike 
him,  you're  here  today  because  your  fellow 
Americans  have  not  missed  the  point.  And 
that  point  is:  your  dedication  to  your  profes- 
sion and  your  service  to  others.  John  Er- 
skine  suggested  once  that  a  good  teacher  is 
so  rare  that  the  rumor  of  him  or  her 
spreads  like  a  scandal.  Well,  Washington, 
after  all,  is  a  city  that  loves  scandals — 
[laughter] — so  it  won't  surprise  you  that  the 
rumor  of  your  work  has  been  heard  here. 
We've  asked  you  to  come  to  the  White 
House,  this  complex  I  mentioned,  so  that  I 


might,  as  President,  on  behalf  of  a  grateful 
nation,  extend  to  each  of  you  our  warmest 
thanks. 

Now,  I  know  that  praise  and  thanks  make 
most  of  you  a  little  uncomfortable.  It's  no 
secret  teachers  don't  get  a  lot  of  it  in  their 
day-to-day  work,  which  frankly  reminds  me 
of  another  story — [laughter] — about  a  teach- 
er I  knew  back  in  Dixon,  Illinois,  named 
B.J.  Frazier.  He  not  only  taught  English, 
but — and  I  don't  know  whether  principals 
still  do  this  today  or  not — ^he  was  also  princi- 
pal. And  I  remember  one  day  I  was  in  his 
office.  It  wasn't  exactly  a  social  visit. 
[Laughter]  And  I  remember  the  conversa- 
tion, because  at  one  point,  he  said  to  me — 
he  probably  saw  the  look  on  my  face — that 
it  didn't  matter  to  him  what  I  thought  of 
him  at  that  time,  that  the  only  thing  he  was 
concerned  about  was  what  I  might  think  of 
him  15  years  from  then.  And  I  must  say, 
after  15  or  more  years  had  passed  and 
before  he  departed  this  Earth,  I'm  grateful 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  what 
I  thought  of  him  and  what  he  had  meant  to 
me.  And  as  the  years  went  by,  I'd  come  to 
realize  how  much  he  did  mean  to  me  and 
to  so  many  others. 

So,  I  think  this  does  illustrate  my  point: 
Anyone  interested  in  immediate  feedback 
or  instant  gratification  doesn't  belong  in 
your  profession.  Henry  Adams  put  it  very 
well  when  he  said  a  teacher  affects  eternity. 
He  or  she  can  never  tell  where  his  or  her 
influence  stops.  And  for  most  of  you,  know- 
ing that  10  years  or  15  years  from  now 
someone  will  remember  you  and  be  grate- 
ful is  thanks  enough.  As  someone  else  once 
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put  it:  Teaching  is  the  most  responsible,  the 
least  advertised,  the  worst  paid,  and  the 
most  richly  rewarded  profession  in  the 
world. 

Now,  I  haven't  used  this  in  a  while,  but 
it's  really  one  of  my  favorite  bits  of  poetry 
that  says  it  all  about  your  profession.  It  was 
written  by  Clark  Mollenhoff,  a  former  Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning  reporter  with  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  now  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Washington  and  Lee.  By  the  way, 
he  wrote  this  before  he  became  a  teacher 
himself.  So,  my  guess  is  that,  after  a  tough 
day,  maybe  he  occasionally  has  to  get  it  out 
and  reread  it.  The  poem  is  just  called 
"Teacher." 

"You  are  the  molders  of  their  dreams — 
the  gods  who  build  or  crush  their 
young  beliefs  in  right  or  wrong. 

You  are  the  spark  that  sets  aflame  a 
poet's  hand,  or  lights  the  flame  in  some 
great  singer's  song. 

You  are  the  gods  of  the  young — the  very 
young. 

You  are  their  idols  by  profession  set  apart. 

You  are  the  guardians  of  a  million 
dreams. 

Your  every  smile  or  frown  can  heal  or 
pierce  a  heart. 

Yours  are  one  hundred  lives — one  thou- 
sand lives. 

Yours  is  the  pride  of  loving  them,  the 
sorrow  too. 

Your  patient  work,  your  touch,  make  you 
the  god  of  hope  that  fills  their  souls 
with  dreams  and  makes  those  dreams 
come  true." 

He's  right,  of  course.  Whether  you're 
Christa  McAuliffe  following  her  dream  into 


the  stars  and  into  grateful  memory  of  her 
countrymen  or  whether  you're  inspiring 
young  people  day  after  day,  you  too  can  be 
all  the  difference.  You  too  can  become  a 
symbol  of  hope. 

We've  seen  in  the  past  few  years  a  great 
new  emphasis  on  education  in  this  nation. 
We've  seen  the  college  board  scores  go  up. 
We've  seen  an  emphasis  on  basics.  We've 
seen  a  new  interest  in  math  and  science. 
We've  seen  32  States  increase  their  require- 
ments in  math  and  26  States  increase  their 
requirements  in  science.  And  parents  are 
more  active  and  involved  with  local  schools 
and  their  children's  education. 

We  as  a  nation  owe  you  our  thanks  for 
preparing  our  next  generation.  In  order  for 
our  children  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
next  century,  they  must  have  the  proper 
education,  and  an  emphasis  on  math  and 
science  is  critical.  This  is  your  special  work 
and  your  dedication  to  ensuring  our  chil- 
dren's future,  and  we  thank  you.  And  the 
fact  that  you're  here  today  is  further  proof 
that  Americans  care  about  their  schools  and 
care  about  their  teachers.  I  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue your  wonderful  work,  and  if  future 
historians  say  our  time  saw  a  renaissance  of 
American  education,  you  can  be  sure  those 
of  you  here  today  are  the  ones  who  made  it 
happen. 

I  can't  stay  for  what's  going  to  follow,  on 
behalf  of  all  of  you.  But  my  congratulations 
to  you,  and  again,  my  thanks  to  all  of  you, 
and  God  bless  all  of  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:41  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Report  of  the  Congressional  Committee 
Investigating  the  Iran  Arms  and  Contra  Aid  Controversy 
November  18,  1987 


The  report  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tee investigating  the  lidLn-contra  affair  con- 
firms the  information  contained  in  the 
Tower  board  report  and  summarizes  testi- 


mony that  we  all  watched  on  television  this 
summer.  As  shown  by  this  report,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  know  of  the  diversion  of  funds. 
When  he  found  out,  he  acted  immediately 
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to  begin  the  many  investigations  that  have 
looked  into  this  matter. 

The  President  has  cooperated  every  step 
of  the  way,  providing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  documents  to  the  commit- 
tee, to  the  Independent  Counsel,  and  to  the 
Tower  board.  As  these  investigations  have 
unfolded,  the  President  made  it  clear  that 
he  accepts  responsibility  and  understands 
that  mistakes  were  made  in  the  conduct  of 
these  policies.  On  March  4,  following  the 
Tower  board  report,  the  President  said: 
"What  began  as  a  strategic  opening  to  Iran 
deteriorated  in  its  implementation  into 
trading  arms  for  hostages.  This  runs  counter 
to  my  own  beliefs,  to  administration  policy, 
and  to  the  original  strategy  we  had  in  mind. 
There  are  reasons  why  it  happened,  but  no 
excuses.  It  was  a  mistake."  On  August  12, 
after  the  televised  hearings  had  concluded, 
the  President  told  the  Nation:  "I  let  my 
preoccupation  with  the  hostages  intrude 
into  areas  where  it  didn't  belong.  The 
image — the  reality — of  Americans  in  chains, 
deprived  of  their  freedom  and  families  so 
far  from  home,  burdened  my  thoughts,  and 
this  was  a  mistake." 

Also  in  the  process  of  these  investigations, 
the  President  began  to  make  the  orderly 
changes  in  government  that  would  prevent 
these  kinds  of  instances  from  happening 
again.  He  brought  in  a  new  team  at  the 
National  Security  Council,  headed  by  Frank 
Carlucci,  to  make  those  changes.  The  Presi- 
dent instituted  new  recording  procedures. 
He  created  a  new  post  of  an  NSC  legal 
adviser  to  ensure  greater  sensitivity  to  the 


matters  of  law.  He  recommended  that  a 
congressional  joint  committee  on  intelli- 
gence be  formed  to  oversee  the  intelligence 
community.  He  reached  an  agreement  with 
existing  congressional  intelligence  commit- 
tees on  the  sharing  of  information.  He  re- 
vised the  operations  of  the  NSC  to  strength- 
en the  interagency  processes  of  decision- 
making, and  in  general,  he  has  even  gone 
beyond  the  Tower  board  recommendations 
in  changing  the  foreign  policy  decision- 
making process  in  the  White  House. 

This  new  report  reflects  the  subjective 
opinions  in  not  even  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  committee.  There  is  a  minority 
report  and  separate  dissenting  views.  But 
the  committee  should  be  commended  for 
its  long,  arduous  work  over  the  last  many 
months.  It  has  given  the  American  people, 
through  its  televised  hearings,  direct  access 
to  the  information  in  this  case.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  their  own  judgments,  and  it  serves  no 
purpose  for  us  to  argue  with  the  opinions  of 
the  committee  members. 

The  President  did  not  violate  any  laws; 
even  the  majority  report  does  not  so  state. 
In  view  of  the  ongoing  Independent  Coun- 
sel investigation,  we  feel  that  it  is  inappro- 
priate to  make  legal  judgments.  This  report 
is  but  another  step  in  the  investigatory 
process.  But,  it  does  culminate  the  long 
summer  of  self-examination  for  America 
and  for  the  administration,  and  now  we  are 
through  it.  We  are  moving  on,  and  we  trust 
that  out  of  this  experience  has  come  a  new 
wisdom  about  the  process  of  governing  in 
America. 


Remarks  on  the  Observance  of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Office 
of  the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
November  18,  1987 


The  President.  Clay  and  Jim  Robinson, 
Senator  Long,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  join  you  in  commemorating  the  25  years 
of  service  of  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative.  This  office  was  organized  in 
1962 — and  maybe  you  Ve  been  told  that  al- 
ready— to  enable  the  Executive  Office  of 


the  President  to  provide  leadership  and  co- 
ordination in  the  conduct  of  our  trade  poli- 
cies. 

I  want  to  extend  a  personal  word  of  con- 
gratulations to  Clayton  Yeutter  for  the  ter- 
rific job  that  he's  been  doing,  along  with 
the  rest  of  you,  in  championing  the  cause  of 
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free  and  fair  trade  among  the  nations.  Clay- 
ton, Fm  grateful  for  all  you Ve  done.  The 
U.S.-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement  and  the 
Uruguay  Round  negotiations  are  two  exam- 
ples of  the  outstanding  contributions  you 
and  your  staff  are  making  to  achieve  a  more 
open  world  trading  system.  YouVe  got  a 
lean,  mean  fighting  machine  here,  Clayton. 
[Laughter]  All  working  Americans,  as  well 
as  consimiing  Americans,  rely  on  the  talent 
and  the  dedication  all  of  you  put  into  your 
job.  You  Ve  got  a  team  of  which  to  be 
proud. 

I  understand  that  a  new  fellowship  you've 
just  been  told  about,  and  I've  just  learned 
about,  has  been  established  to  provide  ad- 
vanced training  for  your  USTR  negotiators 
in  honor  of  Senator  Russell  Long.  He  served 
for  15  years  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  was  always  a  champi- 
on of  responsible  trade  policy.  Senator,  I 
hope  our  future  negotiating  team  will  be  as 
tough  and  responsible  as  you  always  were. 

I  heard  a  story  recently  about  two  fellows 
who  were  always  on  the  same  team.  They 
played  baseball  together  all  the  way  from 
the  sandlot  games,  through  high  school  and 
college  and  finally  right  into  the  major 
leagues.  And  then,  tragically,  one  of  them 
died.  It  was  about  a  month  after  the  funer- 
al, and  his  buddy  got  a  phone  call — picked 
up  the  phone  and  heard  his  friend's  voice. 
And  he  said,  "Is  that  you?"  And  he  said, 
"Yes,  don't  be  afraid.  I  just  want  to  tell  you 
what  heaven  is  like."  "Well,"  he  says,  "okay, 
what's  it  like?"  "Well,"  he  says,  "there's 
good  news  and  bad  news."  He  said,  "The 
good  news  is  there's  baseball  up  here,"  and 
he  said,  "and  I'm  playing  second  base,  just 
like  always."  "Well,"  he  said,  "what's  the 
bad  news?"  He  said,  "You're  slated  to  pitch 
this  coming  Tuesday."  [Laughter] 

Well,  there's  bad  news  and  good  news 
about  trade.  The  bad  news  is  that  the  trade 
deficit  remains  far  too  high,  and  we  must 
remain  absolutely  diligent  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  that  deficit  down.  And  that's  the  bad 
news.  The  good  news  is  that  solid  progress 
has  been  made.  The  latest  figures  give  us 
reason  for  hope — ^not  reason  to  let  up,  mind 
you,  but  reason  for  hope.  September  figures 
released  last  week  show  both  an  $800  mil- 
lion increase  in  exports  and  an  $800  million 
decrease    in    imports.    The    trade    deficit 


dropped  by  1.6  billion,  down  to  14.1  billion, 
the  best  showing  in  4  months.  Manufac- 
tured exports  were  up  a  strong  1.1  billion. 

Progress  against  the  trade  deficit  is  taking 
place  on  a  wide  front  and  in  every  major 
trading  market.  The  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  dipped  slightly.  And  it's  still  far  from 
satisfactory,  but  better  than  the  previous 
month's  $4.9  billion  high.  At  the  same  time, 
imports  from  the  European  countries,  or 
the  European  Common  Market,  I  should 
say,  fell  by  $400  million,  while  exports  rose 
by  325  million. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  misconcep- 
tions about  today's  economy  is  the  idea  that 
our  country  is  no  longer  producing  those 
products,  that,  somehow,  America's  becom- 
ing deindustrialized.  Well,  to  paraphrase 
Mark  Twain,  the  reports  of  the  death  of 
America's  industrial  base  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  In  fact,  as  a  percentage  of  real 
gross  national  product,  manufacturing  has 
remained  almost  constant  since  1960.  Now, 
that's  not  to  suggest  stagnation.  In  fact, 
we've  been  living  through  a  time  of  great 
change  in  American  manufacturing.  For- 
eign competition — which  is  one  of  the  posi- 
tive and  indispensable  roles  such  competi- 
tion plays — has  spurred  on  our  domestic 
producers  to  improve  quality,  bring  down 
costs,  and  to  invest  in  state-of-the-art  tech- 
nology. 

One  of  the  goals  of  our  economic  recov- 
ery program,  early  in  the  administration, 
was  to  encourage  much-needed  investment 
in  America's  manufacturing  infrastructure 
in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
Today,  we  can  see  it  beginning  to  pay  off. 
Our  working  people  are  still  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  world  because  they've  got 
the  modern  tools  and  equipment  needed  to 
keep  them  competitive.  In  fact,  worker  pro- 
ductivity in  manufacturing  grew  at  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  5  percent  since  the 
recovery  began.  Now,  that's  the  right  way 
of  protecting  American  jobs,  and  it  seems  to 
be  working.  Manufacturing  output  during 
this  expansion  has  increased  37  percent. 
And  while  the  service  sector  has  grown 
faster,  manufacturing  has  still  moved  for- 
ward. Manufacturing  profits  are  up,  and 
those  September  figures  tell  us  that  manu- 
factured exports  are  20  percent  higher  than 
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a  year  ago. 

These  positive  figures  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  sticking  to  a  responsible  pro- 
gram to  bring  down  the  trade  deficit, 
rather  than  succumbing  to  irrational  calls 
for  protectionism.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  volatility  of  the  stock  market  is  all 
too  apparent.  How  many  times  does  it  have 
to  be  repeated  that  the  Smoot-Hawley  tarifi^ 
helped  bring  on  the  Great  Depression 
before  the  protectionists  will  back  off? 
When  I  hear  about  some  of  the  protection- 
ist ideas  floating  around  Capitol  Hill,  I  can't 
help  but  recall  a  quote  that  is  attributed  to 
Yogi  Berra:  "It's  a  deja  vu  all  over  again." 
[Laughter] 

Well,  we're  not  about  to  let  anything  that 
will  destroy  our  country's  economic  well- 
being  happen  all  over  again.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter,  cosigned  by  38  Members  of 
the  Senate,  pledging  to  oppose  enactment 
of  economy-killing  protectionist  legislation. 
Now,  that's  the  kind  of  letter  I  enjoy  get- 
ting from  Capitol  Hill. 

What  we  must  do  now,  and  much  of  this 
falls  on  your  shoulders,  is  make  certain  that 
our  manufacturers  get  as  fair  a  shake  over- 
seas as  importers  get  here.  Now  is  the  time 
to  be  opening  markets  and  hammering  out 
agreements  that  will  increase  the  flow  of 
trade  and  not  restrict  it.  So,  we're  all  count- 
ing on  you  to  be  aggressive  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  our  country  and  in  further- 
ing the  cause  of  an  open  and  fair  trading 
system.  All  I  can  say  is:  I  have  absolute 
confidence  in  you,  and  I  appreciate  the  fine 
work  that  you're  doing. 


I  couldn't  help  but  see  when  I  came  in 
some  signatures  up  there,  and  I  can't  resist 
an  opportunity  to  autograph — [laugh- 
ter]  

Mr.  Yeutter.  We'd  be  pleased,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We'd  be  delighted. 

The  President.  I  will.  I  have  to  tell  you  all 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  I'm  so  anxious 
to  do  that  was,  back  in  those  days  when  I 
was  in  show  business,  I — oh,  you've  got  a 
pen  all  ready 

Mr.  Yeutter.  I  got  a  good  one. 

The  President.  I  was  on  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York  walking  down  the  street,  and  a 
man  about  30  feet  ahead  of  me,  coming  this 
way  stopped,  pointed,  and  he  yelled,  "I 
know  you.  I  see  you  all  the  time  on  the 
screen  and  on  television."  And  he  starts 
toward  me.  Well,  you  know  New  Yorkers — 
they  all  kind  of  stood  back  on  the  street, 
and  everybody  stopped.  And  he  came  down 
the  lane  between  them,  reaching  in  his 
pocket  for  a  pen  and  paper — and  he's  talk- 
ing all  the  time — and  he  gets  there  to  me, 
sticks  out  the  paper  and  the  pen  and  says, 
"Ray  Milland."  [Laughter]  So,  I  signed  "Ray 
Milland."  There  was  no  sense  in  disappoint- 
ing him. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:21  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  Clayton  Yeutter,  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  and  James  D.  Robin- 
son III,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Trade  Negotiations.  Fol- 
lowing his  remarks,  the  President  signed  an 
anniversary  card  for  the  Office. 


Nomination  of  Robert  L.  McElrath  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
November  18,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  L.  McElrath  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
for  a  term  expiring  September  30,  1990. 
This  is  a  reappointment. 

Mr.  McElrath  is  currently  a  professor  for 


the  College  of  Education,  East  Tennessee 
State  University,  Johnson  City,  TN.  Since 
1981  Mr.  McElrath  has  been  commissioner 
of  education  for  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Greeneville  city  schools  in  Greeneville,  TN, 
1968-1980. 
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Mr.  McElrath  graduated  from  Mars  Hill 
Junior  College  (A.A.,  1949),  Baldwin  Wal- 
lace College  (A.B.,  1951),  University  of 
North  Carolina  (M.P.H.,  1957),  and  the  Uni- 


versity of  Tennessee  (Ed.D.,  1968).  Mr. 
McElrath  was  born  July  4,  1928,  and  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Greeneville. 


Remarks  to  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
Economy  and  Deficit  Reduction 
November  19,  1987 


We  all  talk  about  the  difficulties  of  get- 
ting around  in  Washington  when  it  snows — 
it's  5  hours  to  get  home  and  that  sort  of 
thing — ^but  it's  taken  us  2  weeks  to  get  here. 
[Laughter]  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
be  with  you  today.  First  and  foremost,  this 
occasion  gives  me  a  chance  to  extend  to 
you  my  personal  thanks  for  all  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  done — in 
the  arena  of  commerce  and  industry  and 
the  political  arena,  as  well — to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  tremendous  economic  strides 
America  has  made  and  that  Mr.  Delchamps 
referred  to. 

A  special  thank  you  to  both  Chairman 
OUie  Delchamps  and  to  Vice  Chairman  Wil- 
liam Kanaga.  Fm  sorry  one  of  your  leaders, 
a  friend  of  mine,  couldn't  be  with  us  today: 
Chamber  President  Dick  Lesher — the  man 
who  is  to  Federal  tax  rates  what  Conan  the 
Barbarian  was  to  anyone  who  got  in  his 
way.  [Laughter]  Seriously,  we've  been  part 
of  a  team  that  has  accomplished  much,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  I  under- 
stand you  just  saw  a  film  entitled,  "Making 
It,"  which  documents  America's  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  as  evidenced  in  six  small,  but 
growing  companies;  and  believe  me,  I'm 
honored  to  have  just  been  able  to  meet  the 
stars  of  that  film  here  on  stage. 

I  happen  to  believe  that — I  know  you 
agree  with  me — that  it  is  this  spirit  of  enter- 
prise that  is  the  secret  of  our  country's  suc- 
cess. Over  the  200  years  of  our  Republic, 
our  economy  has  produced  more  wealth, 
more  opportunity,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  more  people  than  has  ever  hap- 
pened before.  In  these  last  7  years  together, 
we  have  sought  to  unleash  that  same  cre- 
ative and  economy-building  spirit  of  enter- 
prise that  built  America. 


The  collectivism,  excessive  regulation, 
and  high  tax  rates  of  the  last  decade 
brought  our  people  unbearable  inflation, 
sky-high  interest  rates,  economic  decline, 
and  national  pessimism.  Instead  of  trying  to 
harness  the  energy  and  resources  of  the 
American  people,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
goal  of  our  liberal  predecessors,  we  have 
sought  to  set  them  free.  And  I've  always 
felt,  and  I  think  events  have  proven  me 
right,  that  the  best  thing  the  Government 
can  do  for  free  people  is  to  get  out  of  their 
way. 

So,  that's  what  we  set  out  to  do.  It  was 
tough  going  just  to  clear  away  the  dead- 
weight of  excessive  regulation,  to  get  the 
massive  increases  in  Federal  spending 
under  control — and  we  were  only  partially 
successful  at  that — and  to  bring  down  the 
tax  rates  from  the  economy-killing  levels 
they  were  at.  And  then  we  had  to  stick  to 
our  guns  while  our  program  had  time  to 
work  its  magic. 

Well,  5  years  ago  something  began  that 
even  our  harshest  critics  had  trouble  ignor- 
ing. A  surge  of  energy  could  be  felt  across 
the  width  and  breadth  of  our  country.  And 
much  to  the  dismay  of  those  who  said  it 
would  never  happen  in  the  first  place,  it 
just  kept  coming  and  coming.  Last  month 
we  passed  a  milestone,  and  today  it's  fitting 
that  I've  come  here  to  recognize  it  with  all 
of  you.  It  couldn't  have  happened  without 
you.  Together  we  put  in  place  growth-ori- 
ented tax,  regulation,  and  spending  policies 
that  have  brought  our  fellow  citizens  5 
years  of  uninterrupted  economic  growth — 
the  longest  peacetime  expansion  on  record. 

This  expansion  is  not  just  statistics;  it's 
meant  a  better  life  for  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. I've  received  letters  from  people  all 
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over  this  country  telling  me  the  wonderful 
things  that  they  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. Of  course,  everyone  hasn't  been  satis- 
fied, especially  those  who  opposed  our  re- 
forms in  the  first  place.  And  even  though 
this  undeniably  has  been  a  period  of  tre- 
mendous economic  renewal,  there's  been  a 
constant  drumbeat  of  doom  and  gloom, 
rumors,  and  misinformation.  Will  Rogers 
once  said:  "Rumor  travels  fast,  but  it  don't 
stay  put  as  long  as  truth."  So,  Fd  like  to 
touch  on  a  few  of  the  myths  that  have 
made  the  rounds  of  late. 

First,  we've  heard  time  and  again  that 
America's  industrial  base  is  eroding,  that 
our  manufacturers  are  noncompetitive,  and 
that  our  country  is  becoming  deindustria- 
lized.  Well,  the  facts  tell  a  far  different 
story.  Manufacturing,  as  a  percentage  of  our 
total  real  output,  has  stayed  virtually  the 
same  for  the  last  two  decades.  Some  manu- 
facturing industries  have  gone  down,  no 
doubt.  Others,  however,  have  gone  up. 

But  while  the  overdl  percentages  have 
remained  about  the  same,  pervasive  change 
has  been  the  order  of  the  day  in  America's 
basic  industries,  and  there's  always  a  certain 
degree  of  apprehension  and  employee  dislo- 
cation during  such  times.  The  picture 
coming  into  focus  now,  however,  is  not  of 
American  manufacturing  surrendering  and 
fading  into  oblivion  but  of  renovation,  revi- 
talization,  and  computerization  on  a  grand 
scale.  Instead  of  pessimism,  what  we  see  is 
reason  for  confidence  and  optimism. 

For  a  year  now,  our  manufacturing 
output  has  been  rising  steadily.  Giants  in 
the  manufacturing  of  new  technologies  are 
emerging.  Some  traditional  industries,  all 
but  written  off  a  decade  ago,  are  now 
making  dramatic  strides.  Steel  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  impressive  example.  Business 
Week  reports  that  U.S.  steelmakers  are  now 
among  the  world's  most  productive. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  our  economic 
recovery  program  was  encouraging  invest- 
ment to  keep  our  companies  competitive. 
Well,  now  it's  paying  off.  Real  investment 
has  risen  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  along  with  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  from  the  assembly  line  to 
the  boardroom,  it's  keeping  us  competitive 
and  ensuring  that  the  American  worker  re- 
mains the  most  productive  in  the  world. 


And  speaking  of  working  people,  we  cur- 
rently have  a  higher  percentage  of  our 
work  force  employed  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  An  incredible  14  million  new 
jobs  have  been  created  since  the  expansion 
began.  I  think  that's  something  to  crow 
about. 

Yet  even  as  we  beam  with  pride,  a  myth 
has  spread  that  the  new  jobs  being  created 
are  actually  low-paying,  dead-end  jobs. 
Well,  again,  this  information  may  have  wide 
circulation,  but  as  an  old  Virginia  lawyer 
once  told  a  hometown  jury:  T'ain't  so.  Ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Labor  figures, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  new  jobs  have  been 
in  higher  paying  occupations,  and  only  10 
percent  in  lower  paying,  low-skill  occupa- 
tions. Over  90  percent  of  the  new  jobs  are 
full-time.  In  short,  these  are,  by  and  large, 
better  paying,  more  competitive,  more 
challenging,  and  more  rewarding  jobs. 

And  this  new  opportunity  is  being  shared 
by  all  Americans,  of  every  race.  In  the  last  5 
years,  black  employment  has  soared  for- 
ward twice  as  fast  as  white  employment. 
Hispanics  have  found  over  2  million  jobs 
since  the  recovery  began.  Perhaps  one 
aspect  of  this  expansion  of  which  I  am  most 
proud  concerns  the  advances  made  by  less 
fortunate  citizens.  In  the  late  1970's,  an  om- 
inous increase  in  the  poverty  rate  began. 
Black  Americans  were  among  the  hardest 
hit.  One  of  the  myths  being  heard  today  is 
that  we're  in  a  time  when  the  poor  are 
getting  poorer  and  the  rich  are  richer.  Well, 
in  fact,  we  have  at  long  last  turned  around 
the  increasing  poverty  rate  that  we  inherit- 
ed from  those  who  now  criticize  us.  Black 
Americans,  whose  standard  of  living  began 
dropping  in  the  late  1970's,  now  are  on  the 
way  up.  Real  family  income  in  the  black 
community  is  up,  and  since  1982  it  has 
grown  almost  40  percent  faster  than  white 
income.  This  August  the  percentage  of 
blacks  employed  was  the  highest  on  record. 
Now,  this  is  not  to  say  that  things  are  per- 
fect or  all  the  problems  are  solved.  There's 
still  a  long  way  to  go,  but  things  are  head- 
ing in  the  right  direction. 

Our  goal  has  been  an  America  with  free- 
dom and  opportunity  for  all;  an  America 
where,  as  John  Kennedy  once  said,  a  rising 
tide  lifts  all  boats;  an  America  where  people 
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can  rest  assured  that  their  life  savings  will 
not  be  decimated  by  double-digit  inflation; 
an  America,  as  our  Founding  Fathers 
wanted  her  to  be,  where  government  is  the 
servant,  not  the  master;  a  vital,  future-ori- 
ented America  being  catapulted  forward  by 
the  hard  work,  creativity,  and  enterprise  of 
its  people;  a  compassionate  and  caring 
America,  where  the  people  don't  wait  for 
government  and  bureaucracy,  but  reach  out 
themselves  to  help  one  another  and  to  assist 
those  in  need. 

Nearly  7  years  ago,  my  friends,  this  is 
what  we  set  out  to  accomplish.  And  much 
has  been  done  to  achieve  these  laudable 
goals.  But  let  us  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  It  is  the  American  people  who  built 
this  recovery.  What  we  did  right  was  simply 
to  believe  in  them.  There  are,  of  course, 
challenges,  serious  challenges,  to  be  met  in 
the  months  ahead.  It  is  in  just  such  times  as 
these,  when  the  pressure  is  on,  when  the 
people  look  to  us  for  leadership,  that  we 
must  have  the  courage  to  stick  with  our 
principles. 

A  few  weeks  ago  was  Halloween.  You 
know,  there's  a  story  about  a  fellow  who 
dressed  as  the  devil  for  a  costume  party. 
And  at  the  party  he  had  a  little  too  much  to 
drink.  Being  tipsy,  he  got  lost  on  his  way 
home.  But  he  spotted  a  small  church,  and 
the  lights  were  on,  and  he  decided  to  go  in 
and  see  if  he  could  get  directions.  Well,  it 
was  a  stormy  night,  and  just  as  he  flung 
open  the  door  of  the  church,  a  lightning 
bolt,  and  accompanied  by  thunder,  flashed 
across  the  sky.  The  congregation  turned 
around,  and  there  he  was  dressed  in  the 
devil's  costume.  Pandemonium  broke  out. 
Parishioners  ran  from  the  church  scream- 
ing. They  jumped  out  the  windows  and 
raced  out  the  back  door.  After  only  a 
minute  or  two,  the  church  was  completely 
empty  except  for  one  lone,  little  old  lady 
with  a  cane  who  slowly  walked  up  to  this 
fellow  who  she  thought  was  the  devil  him- 
self, looked  him  right  in  the  eye,  and  said, 
"I've  been  going  to  this  church  for  40  years, 
but  I've  really  been  on  your  side  all  the 
time."  [Laughter] 

Well,  1  month  ago,  pandemonium  broke 
out  on  Wall  Street.  The  stock  market  had 
been  rocketing  to  new  highs,  smashing  old 
records,   and   then   reaching   even   higher. 


When  the  market  turned  down,  no  one  who 
owned  stock  wanted  to  be  in  the  group  that 
bore  the  brunt  of  a  loss,  which  was  expect- 
ed as  part  of  a  long-awaited  adjustment.  A 
stampede  was  the  result.  It  has,  as  one 
would  expect,  unnerved  many  throughout 
the  country  and  throughout  the  world.  In 
making  an  assessment  of  the  situation,  I 
cannot  help  but  point  out  that  the  stock 
market  today  is  about  where  it  was  at  the 
end  of  1986,  after  4  years  of  economic 
growth.  It  is  roughly  twice  as  high  as  it  was 
when  the  expansion  began.  So,  while  there's 
every  reason  for  concern,  there's  no  reason 
to  be  apocalyptic. 

And  if  explanations  are  needed,  let  us  not 
accept  myths  or  unfounded  statements 
about  our  economy.  The  Wall  Street  slide 
coincided  with  the  following  positive  eco- 
nomic news:  The  gross  national  product  was 
picking  up  steam,  rising  to  an  impressive 
3.8-percent  annual  rate.  Inflation,  after  a 
brief  spurt,  was  settling  back  to  a  modest 
2.7  percent.  The  unemployment  rate  went 
to  its  lowest  level  in  8  years.  New  third- 
quarter  statistics  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  underscored  that  the  economy 
was  strengthening  almost  across  the  board. 
Furthermore,  manufacturing  jobs,  many  of 
them  export-related,  grew  by  over  300,000 
in  the  12  months  prior  to  the  market  slide. 
Over  that  period,  manufacturing  productiv- 
ity grew  by  an  outstanding  4  percent,  and 
real  exports  were  up  more  than  13  percent. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  suggest 
that  nervousness  about  the  high  level  of 
Federal  deficit  spending  contributed  to  skit- 
tishness  on  Wall  Street.  Well,  excessive 
spending  and  large  deficits  have  been  and 
remain  a  vexing  problem.  But  the  most 
recent  news  on  this  subject  is  that  deficit 
spending  actually  dropped  by  $73  billion. 
That's  right;  we  have  cut  in  1  year  one- 
third  of  the  red  ink  this  year  alone. 

Now,  not  even  the  experts  can  tell  us 
with  certainty  what  caused  the  market 
slide.  The  important  thing  from  my  view  is 
where  we  go  from  here.  I  believe  that  the 
movers  and  shakers  of  commerce,  industry, 
and  investment  are  most  concerned  about 
how  and  if  we  will  handle  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's deficit  spending.  We  must  make 
certain  that  growth  forces  prevail  and  that 
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recession  is  avoided.  It*s  up  to  us,  because 
the  course  we  follow,  the  policies  we 
pursue,  will  determine  the  future.  Let  me 
say  without  reservation  that  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  market  drop  should  drag 
our  country  into  recession,  because  the  ad- 
justment still  leaves  us  with  a  market  almost 
twice  the  size  of  when  our  economic  expan- 
sion began. 

Nobel  Prize  winning  economist  Paul  Sam- 
uelson  has  quipped  that  Wall  Street  has  pre- 
dicted nine  of  the  last  six  recessions. 
[Laughter]  To  be  specific,  stock  market 
drops  have  happened,  and  on  a  surprising 
number  of  occasions  the  economy  has  kept 
moving  up.  The  continuing  volatility  of  the 
market,  however,  necessitates  that  great 
care  must  be  taken  with  major  economic 
decisions.  Two  significant  stock  market  de- 
clines in  this  century  that  had  two  different 
aftermaths  can  help  us  determine  our  best 
course  of  action.  In  1929  the  market 
crashed,  and  later  the  economy  sank  and 
stayed  sunk.  In  another  case,  in  1962  the 
stock  market,  over  a  4-month  period,  lost 
almost  a  third  of  its  value.  This  market  slide 
was  followed  by  the  most  robust  period  of 
growth  in  United  States  history. 

What  made  the  difference?  Well,  after 
the  1929  market  drop.  President  Herbert 
Hoover  signed  into  law  protectionist  trade 
legislation;  and  in  1932,  at  the  depth  of  the 
market  crash,  the  Congress,  taking  exactly 
the  wrong  action,  passed  tax  increases  that 
condemned  the  people  of  America  to  the 
Great  Depression.  In  stark  contrast,  in  1962, 
with  a  market  in  a  critical  decline,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  was  passed;  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  proposed  dramatic  tax  rate 
cuts.  Our  economy  took  off,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  enjoyed  an  unprecedented 
period  of  high  growth  and  low  inflation. 

Another  difference  between  1929  and 
1962  was  the  liquidity  provided  to  the 
economy  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
And  Fm  pleased  that  our  new  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman,  Alan  Greenspan,  is  taking 
all  the  steps  needed  to  provide  the  banking 
system  with  the  necessary  liquidity. 

The  country  is  now  looking  for  coopera- 
tion among  all  responsible  government 
leaders  to  bring  down  the  unacceptably 
high  level  of  deficit  spending,  but  we  must 
do  it  in  a  way  that  will  not  threaten  the 


economy.  The  Senate  on  Tuesday  showed 
that  it  can  do  its  part  when  it  voted  to 
prevent  consideration  of  legislation  exceed- 
ing congressional  budget  targets.  And  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senate's  courage.  This  housing 
bill  is  a  classic  example  of  unnecessary 
spending,  just  the  sort  of  thing  America  can 
no  longer  afford. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  Washington 
the  past  several  weeks  about  reducing  the 
Federal  budget  deficit.  My  representatives 
have  been  meeting  with  negotiators  from 
the  House  and  Senate,  attempting  to  craft  a 
package  that  will  deal  fairly  with  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Federal  budget,  place  the  defi- 
cit on  a  downward  slope,  and  avoid  the 
automatic  cutting  device,  a  sequester. 
While  the  final  package  may  not  be  all  that 
I  might  want,  it  will  not  be  all  that  Con- 
gress wants  either.  But  it  is  vital  that  the 
negotiators  complete  their  work  now.  Any 
agreement  that  comes  from  these  sessions 
probably  will  not  be  the  final  word  on  re- 
ducing the  Federal  budget  deficit,  but  it 
will  be  the  right  signal  at  the  right  time  and 
will  show  our  determination  to  work  to- 
gether to  solve  this  problem. 

Now  is  the  time  for  final  action,  and  now 
is  the  time  for  fairness.  I  urge  the  negotia- 
tors to  produce  a  budget  plan  that  is  en- 
forceable and  gets  the  country  on  a  path 
toward  long-term  deficit  reduction.  What- 
ever understanding  is  reached,  it  must  bol- 
ster economic  growth,  and  that  certainly 
means  it  must  encompass  more  than  simply 
extracting  more  money  from  the  taxpayers' 
pockets. 

Now,  as  popular  as  the  notion  seems  to  be 
within  the  Beltway,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  operate  under  the  assumption  that  our 
citizens  are  at  fault  because  they're  under- 
taxed  and  selfishly  putting  themselves 
above  the  national  interest.  During  this  ad- 
ministration, the  tax  revenues  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  have  risen  from  $600  billion 
to  $854  billion.  Between  1980,  the  final 
year  of  the  last  administration,  and  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  September  30th, 
1987,  Federal  revenues  then  increased  not 
5  percent,  not  10  percent,  not  even  25  per- 
cent, but  65  percent.  The  people  aren't  un- 
dertaxed.  The  problem  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  too  much  money. 
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In  fiscal  year  1987  we  made  substantial 
progress  in  slowing  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending.  I  am  absolutely  committed  to 
working  with  Congress  to  ensure  that  this 
represented  the  beginning  of  a  downward 
trend  that  will  bring  our  budget  back  into 
balance  in  the  not- too-distant  future.  Hard 
choices  have  to  be  made.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  not  be  all  things  to  all  people. 
Some  spending  programs  are  more  impor- 
tant than  others,  and  some  are  a  downright 
waste  of  taxpayer  money.  There  are  cuts 
out  there  to  be  made,  and  it's  in  the  nation- 
al interest  to  make  them.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  in  formulating  a  solution,  we 
must  be  realistic. 

You  know,  I  used  to  tell  a  little  joke  about 
the  Federal  Government  compared  to  the 
private  sector  and  even  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments and  all.  And  then  I  got  out  of  the 
way  of  telling  that  story.  But  now,  with 
their  attitude  toward  the  deficit  spending 
on  the  part  of  some  of  them  up  there  on 
the  Hill,  I  remember  it.  And  that  was  the 
local  town  that  decided  to  raise  its  traffic 
signs  from  5  feet  of  height — its  direction 
signs — up  to  7  feet  to  make  them  more  visi- 
ble to  the  motorists.  And  the  Government 
came  along  and  said,  oh,  we  have  a  pro- 
gram to  do  that  for  you.  We're  going  to 
lower  your  streets  2  feet.  [Laughter]  You 
know,  it's  imperative,  now  more  than  ever, 
that  decisionmakers  in  this  country  learn 
the  lessons  of  history.  Ben  Franklin  once 
wrote:  "If  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she'll 
surely  rap  your  knuckles."  Well,  we  don't 
need  our  knuckles  rapped. 

It  was  58  years  ago,  on  December  5th, 
1929,  that  President  Herbert  Hoover  stood 
here  and  addressed  a  group  of  business 
leaders  not  unlike  yourselves.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  stock  market  panic  and  reassured 
everyone  of  the  fundamental  strength  of 
the  American  economy.  And  this  is  where 
the  parallel  ends.  We're  not  rushing  for- 
ward to  increase  tax  rates  as  the  Congress 
did  in  1932.  In  fact,  next  year  a  tax  rate 
reduction,  the  main  phase  of  our  tax  reform 


package,  will  kick  in  just  when  we  need  it 
the  most.  The  impact  will  be  forceful  and 
energizing,  like  a  gigantic  shot  in  the  arm. 

As  far  as  raising  tariffs,  like  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  catastrophe,  we're  moving  in  just 
the  opposite  direction,  toward  a  historymak- 
ing,  near-total  elimination  of  trade  barriers 
with  our  biggest  trading  partner,  Canada. 
And  make  no  mistake,  our  free  trade  agree- 
ment will  be  a  boon  to  both  our  peoples 
and  a  major  stimulus  to  economic  growth. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  people  who  came 
to  the  New  World,  especially  here  in  North 
America,  have  a  mission  to  perform  in  prov- 
ing to  the  world  there  is  a  better  way. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will  soon  be 
doing  just  that:  demonstrating  to  all  human- 
ity that  there  are,  indeed,  no  limits  to  what 
people  can  accomplish  when  they  are  free 
to  follow  their  dreams.  Once  this  step  has 
proven  successful,  there's  no  reason  others 
should  not  use  our  success  as  a  model.  Ours 
is  a  dream  of  an  open  world  where  all  are 
free  to  trade  and  do  business  together,  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  prosperity,  and  to  live  in 
peace  with  one  another.  And  we're  making 
that  dream  a  reality.  It  is  the  American 
dream. 

Are  America's  best  days  ahead?  You  bet 
they  are,  and  together  we're  making  cer- 
tain of  that.  Any  budget  compromise  will 
prove  again  that  freedom  is  right  and  it 
works,  that  we  Americans  can  make  the 
tough  decisions,  can  find  the  common 
ground  necessary  to  keep  our  nation  grow- 
ing and  moving  forward.  And  I  welcome 
this  chance  to  thank  you,  all  of  you,  for 
what  you  are  doing.  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:55  a.m.  in 
the  Hall  of  Flags  at  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building  to  local  business  lead- 
ers. He  was  introduced  by  Oliver  H  Del- 
champs,  Jr.  In  his  opening  remarks,  the 
President  referred  to  a  meeting  with  the 
chamber  that  had  been  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 12  but  was  canceled  because  of  a 
snowstorm. 
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Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Members  of  Business 

Partners 

November  19,  1987 


The  President.  Well,  thank  you,  and  Dr. 
Gerry  Cox,  your  president  of  the  Business 
Partners,  and  your  president-elect  Joan 
Whalen,  and  all  of  you.  It's  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  in  a  group 
that  so  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 
Now,  I  think  that's  a  combination  the  for- 
eign competition  is  never  going  to  be  able 
to  beat.  [Laughter^  I  know  that  your  organi- 
zation. Business  Partners,  is  a  dynamic 
group  of  Americans  on  the  move,  repre- 
senting a  growing  force,  economically  and 
politically. 

Now,  I  realize  there  are  a  number  of 
people  I  should  be  recognizing  here  today, 
but  let  me  just  single  out  one.  It's  a  Presi- 
dential appointee  of  whom  I  am  exception- 
ally proud,  a  hard-working  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr.  Martha  Seger. 
[Applause^ 

Earlier  in  my  administration  there  was  a 
lot  of  talk  about  a  so-called  gender  gap  and 
a  supposed  shortfall  in  support  of  me  by  the 
women  of  America.  Well,  as  much  as  was 
said  about  that  phenomenon,  I'm  proud 
that  in  1984  our  ticket  was  reelected  and 
that  57  percent  of  the  women  who  voted 
supported  our  cause.  [Applause]  Now,  that 
did  include  some  of  you,  didn't  it?  [Laugh- 
ter] I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  as  to 
why  we  got  the  support  we  did.  Americans 
want  a  strong,  free,  and  prosperous  Amer- 
ica. We  all  have  a  common  goal.  We  want 
to  keep  the  economy  growing  and  opportu- 
nity for  all  citizens  expanding.  We  want  to 
keep — well,  we  want  safe  streets  and  securi- 
ty for  our  families. 

Now,  I  know  you've  been  briefed  on  all 
the  latest  figures,  so  it  will  suffice  for  me  to 
say  that  we  inherited  a  battered  and  teeter- 
ing economy  back  in  1981.  We  promised 
the  American  people,  not  business  as  usual 
but  a  dramatic  change  of  direction.  Togeth- 
er, and  that  includes  many  of  you,  we 
worked  and  struggled  to  put  in  place 
growth-oriented  tax,  regulation,  and  spend- 
ing policies.  And  did  it  work?  I  think  all  of 
us  can  be  proud  that  last  month  our  coun- 


try enjoyed  the  59th  month  of  uninterrupt- 
ed expansion,  which  is  the  longest  peace- 
time expansion  on  record  in  our  history. 
[Applause]  Now,  that  is  something  to  crow 
about. 

I  was  just  over  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce this  morning,  and  I  mentioned  that 
one  thing  about  which  I'm  most  proud  is 
the  all-inclusive  nature  of  the  economic 
progress  that  we've  been  enjoying.  A  wide 
spectrum  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  seen 
their  lives  and  those  of  their  families  im- 
prove. Since  the  start  of  the  expansion, 
women  have  created  one  out  of  every  four 
new  businesses.  Today,  more  than  three 
million  businesses  are  owned  by  women, 
and  that  number  is  growing  two  times  as 
fast  as  the  number  of  businesses  men  own. 
In  the  last  5  years,  employment  for  Ameri- 
can women  has  jumped  nearly  17  percent, 
which  is  much  faster  than  the  overall  in- 
crease. At  the  same  time,  unemployment 
for  women  has  dropped  4.1  percentage 
points.  And  the  ratio  between  the  weekly 
earnings  of  women  and  men  has  risen  from 
62.5  percent  in  1979  to  69.2  percent  in 
1986 — still  aways  to  go,  but  it's  coming  in 
the  right  direction. 

There's  a  myth  that  many  of  the  jobs 
being  created  by  our  recovery  are  poorer 
paying.  Well,  the  facts  tell  a  far  different 
story,  and  women  are  rapidly  moving  into 
an  expanding  number  of  professional  jobs. 
Since  1979  the  percentage  of  women  em- 
ployed in  the  higher-paying  occupations  has 
escalated  dramatically.  The  percentage  of 
women  accountants  and  auditors  rose  from 
34  to  45  percent;  women  computer  pro- 
grammers rose  from  28  to  40  percent;  com- 
puter systems  analysts  rose  from  20  to  30 
percent;  lawyers  from  10  to  15  percent;  and 
managers  and  administrators  from  22  to  29 
percent.  Now,  I  think  the  record  will  show 
this  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  peri- 
ods of  expanding  opportunity  for  American 
women  in  the  history  of  our  Republic.  And 
I'm  proud  that  it's  been  our  economic  re- 
forms that  laid  the  foundation  for  this  dra- 
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matic  social  progress. 

It  was,  of  course.  President  Kennedy  who 
said:  A  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats.  And  in  the 
last  59  months,  the  American  people  have 
enjoyed  a  rising  tide  of  economic  growth 
and  expansion.  Together,  our  task  now  is  to 
ensure  that  our  country  moves  forward 
from  here.  And  considering  the  powerful 
forces  still  trying  to  pull  America  back  to 
the  failed  policies  of  the  past,  ours  is  no 
easy  responsibility.  The  volatility  all  too  evi- 
dent in  the  stock  market  suggests  that  we 
must  proceed  with  care  in  meeting  the 
challenges  ahead,  especially  in  coming  to 
grips  with  the  dual  deficit  problems — the 
trade  and  Federal  budget  deficits. 

Well,  there's  reason,  however,  for  hope 
about  both  deficits.  On  the  trade  deficit, 
even  as  the  stock  market  was  falling  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  latest  figures  tell  us  progress 
is  being  made  in  narrowing  the  trade  gap. 
In  fact,  the  September  figures  released  last 
week  show  an  $800-million  drop  in  imports 
and  an  $800-million  increase  in  exports. 
Progress  on  the  trade  deficit  is  being  made 
on  a  wide  front.  Now,  this  is  no  reason  to 
let  up.  We  must  continue  to  narrow  the 
gap.  But  it's  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  any 
draconian  protectionist  measures  that  could 
well  knock  the  legs  out  from  under  the 
world  trading  system  and  send  our  econo- 
my reeling  at  the  same  time.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  support,  cosigned  by  38 
Members  of  the  Senate,  pledging  to  oppose 
enactment  of  any  economy-killing  protec- 
tionist legislation.  And  since  it  only  takes  34 
of  them  to  uphold  a  veto,  I  can  pledge  to 
you  now:  Ain't  going  to  happen! 

The  second  challenge  is  the  continued 
high  level  of  Federal  deficit  spending.  And 
here,  too,  progress  has  been  made.  Most 
people  have  failed  to  realize  that  this  year 
the  Federal  red  ink  was  reduced  by  one- 
third,  a  drop  of  $73  billion  in  the  level  of 
deficit  spending  from  1986  to  1987.  And  I 
think  there's  evidence  of  a  new  commit- 
ment, a  bipartisan  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
tackling  the  remaining  deficit. 

One  thing  I  can  tell  you  is  that  everyone 
knows  now  that  the  problem  will  not  be 
solved  simply  by  raising  the  taxes  of  the 
American  people.  The  tax  rate  reductions, 
for  example,  that  we  fought  so  hard  to  get 
in    last    year's    reform    bill,    will    not    be 


touched;  of  that  you  can  be  certain.  We've 
been  working  with  the  leadership  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  I  can  report  to  you 
I'm  hopeful  that  this  problem  is  going  to  be 
solved  and  solved  in  the  right  way. 

I  just  came  across  some  figures  that  I  was 
wondering  about.  Having  looked  for  my 
first  job  back  in  the  days  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, I  was  a  little  interested  because 
then  they  had  had  the  great  stock  market 
crash.  And  then  President  Hoover  went 
before  the  people  and  said  we  had  to  make 
things  right.  So,  among  the  things  they  did 
was  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  which  just 
made  the  Depression  worldwide — a  protec- 
tionist measure.  But  then  our  Congress 
raised  the  income  taxes.  One  and  a  half 
percent  was  the  bottom  bracket;  they  raised 
it  to  9  percent.  They  raised  the  25  percent 
top  rate  to  63  percent,  and  the  result  was  a 
21 -percent  drop  in  Federal  revenues.  So, 
when  people  talk  about  taxes  as  an  answer 
to  deficit  spending,  it's  an  answer  all  right: 
It'll  just  make  the  deficit  greater. 

Well,  I  also  see  evidence  of  bipartisan  co- 
operation in  meeting  the  responsibility  we 
share  in  bringing  the  Supreme  Court  up  to 
strength.  After  the  travails  and  wrangling  of 
the  past  months,  I  think  a  consensus  is 
emerging  behind  an  individual  who'll  serve 
our  country  with  honor  and  distinction. 
Judge  Anthony  Kennedy.  Many  of  you  may 
be  aware  that  I've  known  Judge  Kennedy 
for  some  15  years.  He's  a  jurist  who  believes 
in  our  constitutional  system  of  enumerated 
powers  and  can  be  trusted  to  move  forward 
within  the  spirit  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 
He  realizes  the  importance  his  decisions 
will  have  on  each  of  us  and  on  the  safety  of 
our  families.  He  has  a  wonderful  family  of 
his  own,  and  I  couldn't  help  but  admire 
them  when  I  announced  his  nomination  last 
week. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Judge  Kennedy  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  a  tough  and  fair  jurist.  He's  the 
kind  of  jurist  of  whom  all  Americans  can  be 
proud,  and  I  hope  he'll  have  your  support 
as  he  moves  through  the  confirmation  proc- 
ess. [Applause]  God  bless  you.  Thank  you.  I 
would  also  hope  that  the  Senate  acts  expe- 
ditiously so  that  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  is  able  to  conduct  its  business  with  a 
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full  complement  of  nine  justices. 

We're  about  to  enter  into  an  election 
year,  and  during  the  next  12  months  we'll 
again  demonstrate  to  the  world  that,  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society,  competition 
and  good  will  can  go  hand  in  hand.  And 
whoever  is  elected  and  takes  my  post,  all 
Americans  will  wish  that  President  the  very 
best  of  luck.  And  I  hope  you  agree  there's 
ample  reason  for  every  American  to  look 
ahead  with  confidence.  This  period  of 
growth,  59  months  of  it,  was  just  a  prolog  to 
the  great  advances  ahead.  America's  lead- 
ing mankind  into  a  new  age  of  peace,  free- 
dom, and  prosperity — an  age  of  opportuni- 
ties beyond  our  imagination.  And  many  of 
you  are  part  of  the  entrepreneurial  revolu- 
tion that  is  keeping  America  out  front. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  support 
you've  been  to  me  over  these  last  7  years. 
And  now  I'm  going  to  do  something  I've 
been  doing  recently.  I  have  a  new  hobby, 
and,  so,  I  try  to  share  it.  That  hobby  is,  I've 
been  collecting  stories  that  I  can  find  are 
told  by  the  Soviet  citizens  among  them- 
selves. And  those  stories  reveal  they  have  a 
great  sense  of  humor,  but  also  they've  got  a 
certain  amount  of  cynicism  about  their 
system.  And  I  just  thought  I'd  close  by  tell- 
ing you  one  of  the  more  recent  ones  I've 
heard. 

They  came  into  General  Secretary  Gorba- 


chev, and  they  told  him  that  there  was  an 
elderly  lady  there  in  the  Kremlin  who  said 
she  would  not  leave  until  she  had  had  a 
chance  to  speak  to  him.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"send  her  in."  So  they  did.  And  he  said, 
"Well,  old  mother,  what  is  it?"  She  said, 
"Was  communism  invented  by  a  scientist  or 
a  politician?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  guess  politi- 
cian." She  said,  "That  explains  it.  A  scientist 
would  have  tried  it  on  mice  first."  [Laugh- 
ter] Well,  thank  you  all  again  for  all  that 
you're  doing,  and  God  bless  aU  of  you. 

Q.  How's  Nancy? 

The  President.  Nancy,  she's  getting  along 
just  fine.  The  hardest  thing  to  get  over  is 
her  recent  loss.  The  question  was  "How's 
Nancy?"  There  was  a  relationship  there  be- 
tween daughter  and  mother  that  was  very 
beautiful  to  behold.  And  even  though  we 
have  known  this  had  to  happen  sooner 
rather  than  later,  it  still  was  a  great  blow 
and  a  great  loss  to  her.  But  her  mother  was 
a  remarkable  woman.  After  we  honey- 
mooned with  her  mother  and  father — 
[laughter] — I  found  out  that  much  as  I 
loved  jokes,  I  could  never  again  tell  a 
mother-in-law  joke.  [Laughter]  Thank  you 
all  very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:35  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  Business  Partners  was  a  women's 
professional  organization. 


Executive  Order  12615 — Performance  of  Commercial  Activities 
November  19,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  ongoing  efforts  to  ensure  that  the 
Federal  Government  acquires  needed 
goods  and  services  in  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  manner,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  head  of  each  Executive 
department  and  agency  shall,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law: 

(a)  Ensure  that  new  Federal  Government 
requirements  for  commercial  activities  are 


provided  by  private  industry,  except  where 
statute  or  national  security  requires  govern- 
ment performance  or  where  private  indus- 
try costs  are  unreasonable; 

(b)  Identify  by  April  29,  1988,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  all  commercial  activi- 
ties currently  performed  by  government. 
The  department  and  agency  heads  are  en- 
couraged to  consult  with  the  President's 
Commission  on  Privatization  in  making 
such  identification; 

(c)  Schedule,  by  June  30,  1988,  all  com- 
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mercial  activities  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  for  study  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  OMB  Circular  No.  A-76,  as 
revised,  and  the  Supplement  thereto,  to  de- 
termine whether  they  could  be  performed 
more  economically  by  private  industry; 

(d)  Meet  the  study  goals  for  Fiscal  Year 
1988  set  forth  in  "Management  of  the 
United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year 
1988";  and  thereafter,  beginning  with  Fiscal 
Year  1989,  conduct  annual  studies  of  not 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  department  or 
agency's  total  civilian  population,  until  all 
identified  potential  commercial  activities 
have  been  studied; 

(e)  Include  in  each  annual  budget  propos- 
al to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
estimates  of  expected  yearly  budget  savings 
from  the  privatization  of  commercial  activi- 
ties projected  to  be  accomplished  following 
the  completion  of  scheduled  studies,  unless 
an  exception  is  authorized  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
These  estimates  shall  be  based  on  analysis  of 
savings  under  previous  studies  and  estimat- 
ed savings  to  be  achieved  from  future  con- 
versions to  contract.  A  department  or 
agency  proposal  may  reflect  retention  of  ex- 
pected first-year  savings  as  negotiated  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
use  as  incentive  compensation  to  reward 
employees  covered  by  the  studies  for  their 
productivity  efforts,  or  for  use  in  other  pro- 
ductivity enhancement  projects; 

(f)  Develop  and  maintain  an  effective  job 
placement  program  for  government  em- 
ployees affected  by  privatization  initiatives 
and  cooperate  fully  in  interagency  place- 
ment efforts; 

(g)  Designate  a  senior-level  official  to  co- 
ordinate the  OMB  Circular  No.  A-76  stud- 
ies and  other  privatization  efforts;  and 

(h)  Report  to  the  President  on  progress 
each  quarter,  through  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law: 

(a)  Issue  guidance  to  departments  and 
agencies  to  implement  this  Order.  Such 
guidance  shall  be  designed  to  ensure  an  eq- 


uitable cost  comparison  of  government-op- 
erated commercial  activities  with  private 
industry  performance  of  the  same  activities, 
and  to  improve  the  efficiency  in  the  con- 
duct of  studies; 

(b)  Publish  for  public  review  (i)  not  later 
than  30  days  after  its  completion,  the  inven- 
tory of  commercial  activities  identified  pur- 
suant to  section  1(b)  and  the  activities 
scheduled  for  study  by  departments  and 
agencies  in  Fiscal  Year  1988  pursuant  to 
section  1(c);  and  (ii)  not  later  than  30  days 
before  the  start  of  each  successive  fiscal 
year,  the  list  of  activities  to  be  reviewed 
during  that  year  pursuant  to  section  1(d); 
and 

(c)  Establish  a  tracking  system  to  monitor, 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  progress  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  carrying  out  this 
Order. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  in  consultation  with 
the  heads  of  other  Executive  departments 
and  agencies,  shall  review  and  revise,  as 
necessary  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  personnel  policies  and  regulations  in 
order  (a)  to  ensure  that  government  manag- 
ers have  the  flexibility  to  organize  in  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  manner  to 
achieve  levels  of  productivity  comparable 
with  those  of  private  industry,  and  (b)  to 
reduce  any  adverse  effects  of  productivity 
improvements  on  employees. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Order,  the 
terms  "commercial  activity,"  "conversion  to 
contract,"  and  "cost  comparison"  shall  have 
the  meanings  set  forth  in  OMB  Circular  No. 
A-76,  as  revised. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  be  con- 
strued to  confer  a  private  right  of  action  on 
any  person,  or  to  add  in  any  way  to  applica- 
ble procurement  procedures  required  by 
existing  law. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
November  19,  1987. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:28  p.m.,  November  19,  1987] 
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Proclamation  5745 — American  Indian  Week,  1987 
November  19,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

We  do  well  to  set  aside  the  week  in 
which  Thanksgiving  falls  to  honor  the 
achievements  of  American  Indians,  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  lands  that  now  constitute 
the  continental  United  States.  Native  Amer- 
icans' assistance  made  a  significant  differ- 
ence for  early  settlers.  Since  then,  Ameri- 
can Indians  have  continued  to  make  valua- 
ble contributions  to  our  country.  They  have 
served  with  valor  and  distinction  in  war- 
time, and  their  artistic,  entrepreneurial,  and 
other  skills  have  truly  enriched  our  national 
heritage. 

The  Constitution  affirmed  the  special  re- 
lationship of  the  Federal  government  with 
American  Indians  when  it  stipulated,  "the 
Congress  shall  have  Power  To  .  .  .  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
Tribes;  .  .  .  ."  This  unique  government-to- 
government  relationship  continues  today 
and  has  been  reinforced  through  treaties, 
laws,  and  court  decisions.  During  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution,  it  is  especially 


fitting  that  we  recognize  and  celebrate  the 
many  contributions  of  American  Indians. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
53,  has  designated  the  period  beginning  No- 
vember 22,  1987,  and  ending  November  28, 
1987,  as  "American  Indian  Week"  and  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  period  beginning  No- 
vember 22,  1987,  and  ending  November  28, 
1987,  as  American  Indian  Week,  and  I  re- 
quest all  Americans  to  observe  this  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two 
hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:20  a.m.,  November  20,  1987] 


Proclamation  5746 — National  Adoption  Week,  1987 
November  19,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Theodore  Roosevelt  captured  a  vital  truth 
years  ago  when  he  said,  "We  cannot  as  a 
Nation  get  along  at  all  if  we  haven't  the 
right  kind  of  home  life."  "The  right  kind  of 
home  life"  is  exactly  what  adoption  is  all 
about;  during  National  Adoption  Week  we 
do  well  to  remember  that  and  to  encourage 
this  loving,  proud,  and  beautiful  way  to 
create  or  enlarge  families. 

The  family  is  something  all  of  us  need. 
Wholesome  family  life  is  not  only  the  basis 


for  stable  communities  and  a  strong  country 
but  also  the  best  way  ever  devised  to  nur- 
ture, raise,  and  love  children  and  to  instill 
in  them  confidence,  compassion,  and  under- 
standing of  right  and  wrong.  Family  life  is  a 
precious  gift,  and  it  is  something  adoption 
affords  both  children  and  parents  in  a  truly 
special  way. 

In  recent  years  many  Americans  have 
been  discovering  adoption  and  all  its  bless- 
ings, but  for  many  it  remains  an  untapped 
opportunity.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  devot- 
ed citizens,  though,  much  progress  has 
taken  place  in  finding  permanent  homes  for 
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thousands  of  children,  including  some  of  the 
more  than  30,000  youngsters  with  special 
needs  across  our  country  who  await  adop- 
tive families.  These  children  are  older,  or 
have  emotional,  physical,  or  mental  disabil- 
ities, or  are  of  minority  heritage,  or  are  sib- 
ling groups  who  cannot  be  separated.  These 
wonderful  children  have  a  great  deal  of 
love  to  offer  their  adoptive  families. 

What  is  required  of  people  considering 
adoption  is  the  ability  to  love  and  the  desire 
to  help  children.  Adoption  of  children  by 
their  relatives  or  their  step-parents  has 
always  been  common,  but  in  recent  years 
we  have  begun  to  see  the  benefits  of  adop- 
tion by  single,  foster,  and  handicapped  par- 
ents, as  well  as  by  parents  with  biological 
children.  Members  of  the  military  have  also 
shown  great  interest  in  adoption. 

Many  single  women  have  realized  that 
adoption  is  the  best  solution  to  crisis  preg- 
nancy. Often  under  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, they  have  rejected  abortion 
and  given  their  babies  the  gifts  of  life  and 
of  a  loving  adoptive  home.  Many  dedicated 
Americans  help  these  expectant  mothers 
during  and  after  pregnancy,  but  all  of  us,  as 
individuals  and  as  a  Nation,  need  to  do 
much  more  to  support  and  encourage  the 
brave  women  who  heroically  choose  life. 

During  National  Adoption  Week  and 
throughout  the  year  we  should  do  all  we 


can  to  make  adoption  a  true  national  con- 
cern. There  is  much  that  each  of  us  can  do 
to  foster  awareness  of  adoption — ^in  schools, 
churches,  businesses,  conununities,  and  gov- 
ernment. The  new  report  by  the  Interagen- 
cy Task  Force  on  Adoption  will  help  us  find 
innovative  ways  to  encourage  adoption  and 
eliminate  barriers  to  it,  and  that  is  good 
news  for  everyone. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
97,  has  designated  the  week  of  November 
22  through  November  28,  1987,  as  "Nation- 
al Adoption  Week"  and  has  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation in  observance  of  that  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  November  22 
through  November  28,  1987,  as  National 
Adoption  Week.  I  call  upon  all  Americans 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, activities,  and  ceremonies. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  19th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:21  a.m.,  November  20,  1987] 


Proclamation  5747— National  Family  Week,  1987 
November  19,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  destiny  of  America  is  shaped  not  only 
by  events  within  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  finance,  but  also  by  the 
hand  of  God  and  the  life  and  the  love  in 
each  and  every  home  in  our  Nation.  Ameri- 
ca's families  are  a  tremendous  source  of 
strength  and  faith  and  freedom  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  country,  and  during  National 
Family  Week  we  recognize  this  truth  and 
pay  glad  tribute  to  the  families  of  our  land. 


The  family  is  a  source  of  well-being,  a 
place  to  give  and  receive  love  and  to  learn 
and  live  our  traditions  and  the  virtues  and 
the  values  of  responsibility,  selflessness  and 
self-reliance,  loyalty,  mutual  respect,  fair- 
ness, and  the  power  of  faith.  In  families  we 
also  come  to  know  our  inherent  dignity  and 
worth  as  individuals  and  to  enjoy  the  God- 
given  rights  that  are  the  basis  of  freedom. 

We  must  remember  during  National 
Family  Week,  and  especially  during  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution,  that  free- 
dom, the  family,  and  the  individual  have 
everything  to  do  with  each  other.  That  is  a 
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truth  that  the  Founders  of  our  country 
knew  well.  The  more  the  integrity  of  the 
family  is  fostered — the  more  social  and 
public  policy  influences  that  weaken  the 
family  are  eliminated — the  stronger  is  free- 
dom and  the  healthier  is  society.  Let  us 
forever  remember  this  personally  and  as  a 
people,  for  the  good  of  our  families  and  the 
good  of  our  country. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  100-166, 
has  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  week  of  November  22 
through  November  28,  1987,  as  "National 
Family  Week." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  November  22 
through  28,  1987,  as  National  Family  Week. 


I  invite  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
the  chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and 
all  Americans  to  celebrate  this  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two 
hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:11  p.m.,  November  20,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  November 
20 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board 
November  20,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  submit  to  the  Congress  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  Fiscal  Year  1986,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  7(bX6)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  enacted  October  16,  1974, 
and  Section  12(1)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  enacted  June  25, 
1938. 

The  rail  industry  pension  fund  has  nearly 
gone  broke  three  times  since  1974.  Signifi- 
cant declines  in  rail  employment  have 
eroded  the  pension  fund's  contribution 
base.  Refinancing  legislation  enacted  in 
1974,  1981,  and  1983  has  failed  to  provide 
long-term  solutions  for  the  rail  pension 
system.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board's 
chief  actuary  is  again  predicting  cash-flow 
problems  and  recommends  an  upward  ad- 
justment in  the  rail  sector's  contributions. 
Rail  industry  pensions  should  be  fully  fi- 
nanced from  rail  sector  resources.  As  long 
as  the  Federal  Government  has  a  fiduciary 
responsibility  for  rail  pensions,  I  will  work 
to  ensure  that  rail  sector  contributions  are 
adequate  to  finance  rail  retirees'  benefits.  I 
therefore   concur   with   the   chief  actuary, 


Board  Chairman  Gielow,  and  Board 
Member  Chamberlain  that  the  rail  sector's 
contributions  should  increase  to  prevent  the 
pending  financial  crisis  and  to  ensure  ade- 
quate financing  for  rail  industry  pensions.  I 
renew  my  August  recommendation  for  a  3- 
percent  rail  sector  contribution  rate  in- 
crease on  January  1,  1988,  and  a  1.5-per- 
cent increase  on  January  1,  1989. 

I  strongly  oppose  suggestions  by  some  to 
restart  American  taxpayer  subsidies  to  the 
rail  sector  by  transferring  Federal  income 
taxes  collected  on  rail  pensions  to  the  rail 
industry  pension  fund.  As  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized in  1983  and  1986,  rail  pensions — 
the  amounts  above  social  security  equiva- 
lent levels — are  private  pensions  and  should 
be  treated  like  all  other  private  industry 
pensions.  Income  taxes  collected  on  these 
private  pensions  should  go  to  the  general 
fund,  not  be  converted  to  subsidies  to  the 
rail  sector. 

The  long-term  solution  for  the  rail  pen- 
sion system  lies  in  the  private  sector,  where 
all  other  industry  pension  systems  reside. 
Rail  labor  and  management  should  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  pension  financing  and 
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payment  provisions  free  from  Federal  intru- 
sion and  participation.  I  therefore  reaffirm 
my  position  that  the  rail  pension  system 
should  be  restored  to  the  private  sector  and 
terminated  as  a  Federally  administered  pro- 
gram. 

Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
November  20,  1987. 

Note:  The  134-page  report  was  entitled 
''Railroad  Retirement  Board,  1986  Annual 
Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  Septem- 
ber 30. " 


Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  the  Continuation  of  the 
National  Emergency  With  Respect  to  Iran 
November  20,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  is  made  pursuant  to  section 
204(c)  of  the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1703(c),  and, 
as  with  previous  reports,  discusses  only  mat- 
ters concerning  the  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  Iran  that  was  declared  in 
Executive  Order  No.  12170  of  November 
14,  1979.  This  report  covers  events  through 
October  15,  1987,  including  those  that  oc- 
curred since  my  last  report  on  June  16, 
1987. 

1.  The  Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal 
(the  "Tribunal"),  established  at  The  Hague 
pursuant  to  the  Claims  Settlement  Agree- 
ment of  January  19,  1981  (the  "Algiers  Ac- 
cords"), continues  to  make  progress  in  arbi- 
trating the  claims  before  it.  Since  my  last 
report,  the  Tribunal  has  rendered  14 
awards,  for  a  total  of  318  awards.  Of  that 
total,  237  have  been  awards  in  favor  of 
American  claimants;  142  of  these  were 
awards  on  agreed  terms,  authorizing  and 
approving  payment  of  settlements  negotiat- 
ed by  the  parties,  and  95  were  decisions 
adjudicated  on  the  merits.  The  Tribunal  has 
dismissed  a  total  of  21  other  claims  on  the 
merits  and  44  for  jurisdictional  reasons.  Of 
the  16  remaining  awards,  one  represented  a 
withdrawal  and  15  were  in  favor  of  the  Ira- 
nian claimant.  As  of  October  9,  1987,  total 
payments  to  successful  American  claimants 
from  the  Security  Account  held  by  the  NV 
Settlement  Bank  stood  at  approximately 
$983  million. 

To  date,  the  Security  Account  has  fallen 
below  the  required  balance  of  $500  million 
seven  times.   Each  time,  Iran  has  replen- 


ished the  account,  as  required  by  the  Al- 
giers Accords,  by  transferring  funds  from 
the  separate  account  held  by  the  NV  Settle- 
ment Bank  in  which  interest  on  the  Securi- 
ty Account  is  deposited.  Iran  has  also  re- 
plenished the  account  once  when  it  was  not 
required  by  the  Accords,  for  a  total  of  eight 
replenishments.  The  most  recent  replenish- 
ment occurred  on  October  13,  1987,  in  the 
amount  of  $170,000,  bringing  the  total  in 
the  Security  Account  to  $500,000,000.00. 
The  aggregate  amount  that  has  been  trans- 
ferred is  approximately  $483  million. 

In  claims  between  the  two  governments 
based  on  contracts,  the  Tribunal  to  date  has 
made  four  awards  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  and  four  in  favor  of  Iran.  The  Tribu- 
nal has  dismissed  two  claims  that  had  been 
filed  by  the  United  States  and  dismissed  11 
claims  that  had  been  filed  by  Iran.  In  addi- 
tion, Iran  has  withdrawn  13  of  its  govern- 
ment-to-government claims,  while  the 
United  States  has  withdrawn  three. 

In  July,  the  Government  of  Iran  appoint- 
ed Mr.  AssadoUah  Nouri  to  replace  Dr. 
Mohsen  Mostafavi  as  the  Iranian  arbitrator 
in  Chamber  One. 

2.  As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  Tribu- 
nal continues  to  make  progress  in  the  arbi- 
tration of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  for 
$250,000  or  more.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
non-bank  claims  have  now  been  disposed  of 
through  adjudication,  settlement,  or  volun- 
tary withdrawal,  leaving  207  such  claims  on 
the  docket.  The  largest  of  the  large  claims, 
whose  progress  has  been  slowed  by  their 
complexity,  are  finally  being  decided,  some- 
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times  with  huge  damage  awards  to  the  U.S. 
claimant.  In  one  recent  decision,  a  U.S. 
company  received  an  award  for  $117  mil- 
lion, while  another  U.S.  company  was 
awarded  $58  million.  The  Tribunal  ren- 
dered interlocutory  decisions  on  legal  issues 
in  two  large  oil  company  claims,  finding 
liability  on  the  part  of  Iran  in  both  in- 
stances. These  decisions  pave  the  way  for 
determinations  of  damages  and  an  ultimate 
resolution  of  these  cases. 

3.  The  Tribunal  also  continues  to  process 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran  of  less 
than  $250,000  each.  As  of  October  15,  1987, 
a  total  of  139  small  claims  have  been  re- 
solved, 12  of  them  since  my  last  report,  as  a 
result  of  decisions  on  the  merits,  awards  on 
agreed  terms,  or  Tribunal  orders.  Two  con- 
tested claims  were  decided  in  awards  issued 
by  the  Tribunal  since  my  previous  report, 
raising  the  total  number  of  contested  claims 
decided  to  13,  eight  favoring  the  American 
claimant.  These  decisions  will  help  in  estab- 
lishing guidelines  for  the  adjudication  or 
settlement  of  similar  small  claims.  To  date, 
American  claimants  have  also  received  20 
awards  on  agreed  terms  reflecting  settle- 
ment of  claims  under  $250,000. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  three  Tribunal 
Chambers  have  selected  65  claims  for 
active  arbitration,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  small  claims  currently  under 
active  Tribunal  consideration  to  206.  The 
Tribunal  has  held  hearings  in  two  of  these 
claims  since  my  last  report,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  filed  additional  pleadings 
in  45  such  claims. 

4.  The  Department  of  State  continues  to 
coordinate  efforts  of  concerned  governmen- 
tal agencies  in  presenting  U.S.  claims 
against  Iran,  as  well  as  the  response  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  claims 
brought  against  it  by  Iran.  Since  my  last 
report,  the  Department  has  filed  six  plead- 
ings in  government-to-government  claims 
based  on  contracts  for  the  provision  of 
goods  and  services.  Two  such  claims  have 
been  settled,  so  35  government-to-govern- 
ment claims  remain  pending. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  Tribunal  has 
held  two  hearings  on  government-to-gov- 
ernment contract  claims.  On  October  5-8, 
1987,  it  heard  Iran's  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  allegedly  defective  heli- 


copters sold  to  Iran  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  program.  On  November  4-5,  a 
hearing  was  held  on  Iran's  claim  for  the 
return  of  military  property  held  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  Tribunal  has  recently  issued  opinions 
in  two  claims  brought  by  Iran  concerning 
the  interpretation  and /or  performance  of 
various  provisions  of  the  Algiers  Accords. 
On  May  4,  1987,  the  Tribunal  denied  Iran's 
request  to  find  the  United  States  responsi- 
ble for  the  payment  of  Tribunal  awards  in 
favor  of  Iran  against  nationals  of  the  United 
States.  On  September  30,  1987,  the  Tribu- 
nal issued  a  decision  holding  that  it  has  the 
authority,  inherent  in  the  Algiers  Accords, 
to  award  interest  as  compensation  for  dam- 
ages suffered.  This  was  the  position  advocat- 
ed by  the  United  States.  The  Tribunal  fur- 
ther stated  that  each  of  its  three  chambers 
may  decide  in  each  case  whether  interest 
should  be  awarded  and  how  it  should  be 
calculated. 

5.  Since  my  last  report,  two  bank  syndi- 
cates have  been  paid  a  total  of  $989,751.88 
for  interest  accruing  for  the  period  January 
1-18,  1981  ("January  Interest"),  on  the  basis 
of  settlements  reached  with  Bank  Markazi 
Jomhouri  Islami  Iran  ("Bank  Markazi," 
Iran's  central  bank).  These  payments  were 
made  from  Dollar  Account  No.  2  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  Settlements  have  been 
signed  between  Bank  Markazi  and  three 
other  bank  syndicates  for  the  payment  of 
$691,912.40  from  Dollar  Account  No.  2.  Ap- 
parently there  are  certain  other  settlements 
awaiting  Bank  Markazi's  approval. 

6.  Since  my  last  report,  there  have  been 
no  amendments  to  the  Iranian  Assets  Con- 
trol Regulations,  31  C.F.R.  Part  535,  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Con- 
trol at  the  Treasury  Department. 

7.  The  situation  reviewed  above  contin- 
ues to  implicate  important  diplomatic,  fi- 
nancial, and  legal  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  nationals  and  presents  an  un- 
usual challenge  to  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Iranian  Assets  Control  Regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  12170  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  structuring  our  relationship  with 
Iran    and    in    enabling    the    United    States 
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properly  to  impleraent  the  Algiers  Accords. 
I  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  at 
my  disposal  to  deal  with  these  problems 
and  will  continue  to  report  periodically  to 


the  Congress  on  significant  developments. 

Ronald  Reagan 
The  White  House, 
November  20,  1987. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Reports  on 
Highway,  Traffic,  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Programs 
November  20,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  and  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act,  both 
enacted  in  1966,  initiated  a  national  effort 
to  reduce  traffic  deaths  and  injuries  and  re- 
quire annual  reports  on  the  administration 
of  the  Acts.  This  is  the  19th  year  that  these 
reports  have  been  prepared  for  your 
review. 

The  report  on  motor  vehicle  safety  in- 
cludes the  annual  reporting  requirement  in 
Title  I  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  of  1972  (bumper 
standards). 

In  the  Highway  Safety  Acts  of  1973,  1976, 
and  1978,  the  Congress  expressed  its  special 
interest  in  certain  aspects  of  traffic  safety 
that  are  addressed  in  the  volume  on  high- 
way safety. 

The  national  outrage  against  drunk  driv- 
ers, combined  with  growing  safety  belt  use 
and  voluntary  cooperation  we  have  re- 
ceived from  all  sectors  of  American  life, 
have  brought  about  even  more  improve- 
ments in  traffic  safety. 

The  fatality  rate,  a  measure  of  the  risk  of 
motor  vehicle  travel,  decreased  in  1985  to 
2.47  percent,  the  lowest  in  more  than  two 
decades.  This  is  a  reduction  of  26  percent 
over  1980  when  the  rate  was  3.35  percent. 
In  1985,  there  were  43,795  fatalities,  down 
from  44,257  fatalities  in  1984  and  a  signifi- 


cant percent  decline  from  the  51,091 
deaths  that  occurred  in  1980  before  this 
Administration  took  office. 

The  progress  we  have  made  is,  of  course, 
no  consolation  to  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  those  43,795  people  who,  despite  the 
safety  advances  and  greater  public  aware- 
ness, lost  their  lives  in  1985.  But  it  is  indica- 
tive of  the  positive  trend  this  Administra- 
tion has  established  to  make  our  roads  safer. 

While  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  fatali- 
ties is  encouraging  during  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  lower  gas  prices,  the 
loss  of  approximately  120  lives  per  day  on 
our  Nation's  highways  is  still  too  high.  Also, 
with  the  increasing  motor  vehicle  travel, 
we  are  faced  with  the  threat  of  an  even 
higher  number  of  traffic  fatalities.  There- 
fore, there  is  a  continuing  need  for  effective 
motor  vehicle  and  highway  safety  pro- 
grams. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  highway  and 
motor  vehicle  safety  programs  that  are  most 
effective  in  reducing  deaths  and  injuries. 
We  are  convinced  that  even  during  these 
times  of  fiscal  austerity,  significant  progress 
in  traffic  safety  can  be  achieved  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  government,  indus- 
try, and  the  public. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
November  20,  1987. 
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Nomination  of  Sydney  Olson  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services 
November  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Sydney  Olson  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (Human  Development  Services). 
She  would  succeed  Dorcas  R.  Hardy. 

Since  1986  Miss  Olson  has  been  govern- 
ment relations  representative  for  Dow, 
Lohnes  and  Albertson  in  Washington,  DC. 
Prior  to  this,  she  was  a  majority  staff 
member  for  income  security,  U.S.  Senate 


Finance  Committee,  1981-1986;  and  special 
assistant  for  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  1979-1981.  From  1977  to  1979, 
Miss  Olson  was  a  minority  staff  assistant  for 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Miss  Olson  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  (B.S.,  1969).  Miss  Olson  was  born 
August  14,  1947,  in  Long  Beach,  CA,  and 
currently  resides  in  Alexandria,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Charles  L.  Grizzle  To  Be  an  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
November  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Charles  L.  Grizzle  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (Administration). 
He  would  succeed  Howard  M.  Messner. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Grizzle  has  been  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
DC.  Prior  to  this  he  was  the  confidential 


assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
1982-1983.  From  1981  to  1982,  Mr.  Grizzle 
was  executive  director  for  the  Republican 
Party  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Grizzle  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Kentucky  (B.A.,  1973).  He  was  born 
July  22,  1948,  in  Argillite,  KY,  and  currently 
resides  in  McLean,  VA. 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Reporting  on 
the  Cyprus  Conflict 
November  20,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Chairman.) 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  95-384,  I 
am  submitting  to  you  a  bimonthly  report  on 
progress  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  question. 

I  would  like  first  to  note  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General's  October  29  an- 
nouncement of  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary 
General  on  Cyprus,  Oscar  Hector  Camilion. 
Mr.  Camilion  is  a  former  Foreign  Minister 


of  Argentina  and  a  distinguished  diplomat 
with  long  and  varied  experience  in  the  art 
of  negotiation.  Our  best  wishes  and  full  sup- 
port go  with  Mr.  Camilion  as  he  begins  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  establishing  a  long- 
lasting  and  equitable  peace  on  Cyprus. 

There  was  considerable  dialogue  on  the 
Cyprus  problem  during  this  period  between 
the  United  Nations  Secretary  General  and 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  and  also  between 
United  States  representatives  and  a  wide 
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range  of  interested  parties.  In  the  context 
of  the  opening  of  the  42nd  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  session,  the  Secretary 
General  met  separately,  in  early  October, 
with  both  Cypriot  President  Spyros  Kypri- 
anou  and  Turkish  Cypriot  leader  Rauf 
Denktash,  as  well  as  with  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Secretary 
of  State  held  discussions  with  Cypriot  For- 
eign Minister  lacovou,  Greek  Foreign  Min- 
ister Papoulias,  and  Turkish  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Halefoglu.  Special  Cyprus  Coordinator 
M.  James  Wilkinson  met  with  Turkish  Cyp- 
riot leader  Denktash. 

We  continued  to  consult  actively  with 
U.N.  representatives,  allies,  and  concerned 
groups  and  individuals  on  the  problem.  In 
discussions  regarding  the  Cyprus  dispute. 
United  States  representatives  emphasized 
the  need  for  the  parties  to  give  the  fullest 
cooperation  to  the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General. 

We  also  added  our  voice  to  that  of  the 
Secretary  General  in  reiterating  concern 
about  the  potentially  dangerous  military 
buildup  on  the  island,  a  serious  situation 
that  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  once  again 
pointed  to  in  his  latest  "Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General on  the  Work  of  the  Organi- 
zation," released  on  September  9.  We  find 
merit  in  the  Secretary  General's  effort  to 
address  the  issue  through  his  proposal  that 
the  United  Nations  undertake  a  force  verifi- 
cation role  on  Cyprus.  Although  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  have  not  agreed  with  this 
concept,  we  would  hope  that  constructive 
reviews  with  the  Secretary  General  of  this 
or  other  ideas  can  be  pursued  in  the  inter- 


est of  strengthening  stability. 

Also  on  this  topic  and  further  to  my  last 
report  to  the  Congress,  there  have  been 
additional  reports  of  withdrawals  of  Turkish 
tanks  from  Cyprus.  Recent  reports  indicate 
that  Turkey  has  continued  to  remove  older 
model  tanks  from  the  island,  consistent  with 
earlier  Turkish  statements  that  a  modern- 
ization program  had  caused  a  temporary 
rise  in  the  number  of  tanks. 

The  recent  difficulties  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP),  caused 
by  the  Swedish  decision  to  withdraw  its  sol- 
diers from  the  Force,  have  been  resolved 
through  the  magnanimous  offer  of  replace- 
ment troops  by  the  Governments  of  Austria 
and  Canada.  On  October  3,  the  UNFICYP 
spokesman  released  details  of  the  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  Canadian  and  Aus- 
trian soldiers  will  be  deployed  along  the 
cease-fire  line.  These  troops,  added  to  the 
already  sizeable  contingents  from  those  two 
countries  and  the  other  troop-contributing 
nations,  will  enable  UNFICYP  to  continue 
its  invaluable  role  on  the  island  without 
interruption.  Unfortunately,  UNFICYP's 
funding  problems  have  not  been  resolved, 
and  we  continue  urging  other  countries  to 
increase  their  contributions  to  the  voluntary 
fund  supporting  UNFICYP. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  Claiborne  Pell,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


Remarks  Announcing  a  Bipartisan  Plan  to  Reduce  the  Federal 
Budget  Deficit  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  With  Reporters 
November  20,  1987 


The  President.  I  have  a  statement  to 
make  here.  This  country  has  been  held  cap- 
tive by  the  threat  of  ever-increasing  defi- 
cits, and  it  became  apparent  several  weeks 
ago  when  our  nation  was  stunned  as  the 
stock  market  took  a  dramatic  dive.  There 
were  many  reasons  given  for  the  drop,  but 


few  wanted  to  take  responsibility. 

It  became  clear,  though,  on  that  day  that 
it  was  time  for  action,  and  immediately  we 
took  the  necessary  steps  to  deal  with  our 
Federal  budget  problems.  For  the  past  20 
days,  my  representatives  have  been  meet- 
ing  with   negotiators   from   the   Congress, 
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hammering  out  a  credible  and  reliable  defi- 
cit reduction  plan,  a  plan  that's  both  fair 
and  responsible,  a  plan  that  meets  our 
short-term  concerns  while  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  long-term  solutions.  And  today 
I'm  pleased  to  announce  that  a  bipartisan 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  budget 
not  just  for  1  year  but  for  2,  a  blueprint  that 
sends  a  strong  signal  both  at  home  and 
abroad  that  together  we  can  and  will  get 
our  deficit  under  control  and  keep  it  that 
way. 

This  agreement  is  probably  not  the  best 
deal  that  could  be  made,  but  it  is  a  good 
solid  beginning.  It  provides  the  necessary 
services  for  our  people,  maintains  our  na- 
tional security,  and  does  so  at  a  level  that 
does  not  overburden  the  average  American 
taxpayer — ^in  a  word,  fairness.  And  while 
there  will  be  other  reports  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  today  we're  sending  the  right  mes- 
sage at  the  right  time. 

So,  let  me  extend  my  personal  thanks  to 
the  congressional  leadership  and  to  the 
budget  negotiators  for  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion they  have  shown.  All  of  us.  Republican 
and  Democrat,  Senator  and  Congressman, 
must  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  go  to  work  so 
that  we  can  complete  this  important  job. 
And  the  challenge  before  us  is  to  make  our 
case  to  the  American  people  and  to  urge 
them  to  join  with  us  in  reaching  our  goal:  a 
sound  and  enforceable  budget. 

Our  commitment  is  to  continue  on  a  path 
of  growth  and  opportunity.  And  we  have 
today  committed  ourselves  to  a  fiscal  path 
that  will  lead  to  continued  economic 
growth  and  opportunity  and  provide  a  solid 
base  for  economic  stability  in  the  future. 

Jim,  would  you  like  to  say  a  few  words? 

Speaker  Wright.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  is  truly  a  bipartisan  agreement.  It 
is  a  balanced  package:  Everybody  gives 
some;  nobody  gets  everything  he  wants — 
not  the  President,  not  the  Congress,  not 
Democrats,  nor  Republicans.  It  is  a  real  set 
of  deficit  reductions.  It  isn't  painless  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  real  and  not  cosmetic. 
I  believe  it  is  a  demonstration  that  in  time 
of  stress  the  administrative  and  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  of  government 
can  work  together,  even  when  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  different  political  parties.  And 
so,  we  anticipate  its  adoption  in  the  House 


and  in  the  Senate.  I  understand  that  it  has 
the  support  of  all  the  leadership.  Democrat 
and  Republican,  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  President,  do  you 
think  you  can  make  it  stick? 

The  President.  Senator  Byrd  is — a  few 
words  here. 

Senator  Byrd.  This  is  a  demonstration 
that  the  executive  branch  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  can  work  together,  that  they 
have  demonstrated  the  discipline  and  the 
will  and  the  determination  to  reach  an 
agreement  that  is  a  positive  one,  that  is  a 
substantive  one.  We  think  that  this  is  a  good 
message  to  send  to  the  markets  and  to  the 
people,  and  we  are  pledged  to  give  our 
support  to  it  and  the  full  implementation  of 
it.  And  I  want  to  personally  thank  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  representatives  and  Tom  Foley 
and  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  both  Houses,  who  have  worked  so  long  in 
preparing  this  package,  which  I  think  is  a 
very  good  birthday  present  for  me. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? 

Senator  Byrd.  This  is  the  31st  anniversary 
of  my  39th  birthday.  [Laughter^ 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  There  is  a  gentleman  here 
first  that  should  be  heard  from — ^we  are  all 
indebted  to  him — and  that  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  negotiations,  Tom  Foley. 

Representative  Foley.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  we  see  this  agreement  as 
a  milestone  in  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  the  deficit.  It  represents  a  con- 
sensus between  both  parties,  the  Congress, 
and  the  President.  And  this  is  a  good,  solid 
plan.  It  does  not  have  budgetary  gimmicks 
or  smoke  in  mirrors,  as  sometimes  the 
words  are  used.  It  is  an  achievable  reduc- 
tion to  the  targets  of  Gramm-Rudman  this 
year  and  substantially  more  next  year. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  Andrea  [Andrea  Mitchell, 
NBC  News],  did  you  have  a  question? 
[Laughter] 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  make  this  stick? 
How  are  you  going  to  sell  it  to  the  Republi- 
cans who  don't  like  it?  And  what  do  you  say 
to  those  who  say  it  isn't  enough? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  we've  indicat- 
ed up  here  that  this  is  something  that  must 
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be  ongoing,  but  that  it  is  a  good  beginning. 
And  as  to  selling  it  to  our — all  of  us  that  you 
see  up  here  are  going  to  go  to  work  on  that 
right  now. 

Q.  But  your  own  party  doesn't  like  it. 
Your  own  party  says  it's  too  much  taxes  and 
too  much  of  a  defense  hit. 

The  President.  Well,  let's  wait  and  see 
what  they  say  after  we've  had  a  chance  to 
visit. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  many  on  Wall 
Street,  sir,  have  already  discounted  this  be- 
cause of  the  relative  small  numbers — about 
30  and  45  billion  in  the  2  years — and  be- 
cause it  presumably  doesn't  contain  any 
COLA  reductions.  So,  the  Street  seems  to 
think  it's  not  going  to  be  enough — ^won't 
make  any  difference. 

The  President.  I  have  an  answer  to  the 
Street  about  that.  Should  I  give  it? 

Q.  Yes! 

Q.  Yes! 

Q.  Please,  please! 

Q.  Yes,  please! 

Q.  Sure! 

The  President.  Well,  it  isn't  original  with 
me;  I  wouldn't  plagiarize.  [Laughter]  But  a 
man  sent  me  a  letter  the  other  day.  And  he 
just  pointed  out  that  with  Wall  Street  look- 
ing for  so  many  outside  areas  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  volatility  of  the  market- 
place— he  said  even  a  farmhand  cleaning 
out  the  stalls  in  a  barn  knows  that  what  he's 
cleaning  out  didn't  come  from  outside;  it 
was  produced  in  the  barn. 

Q.  Are  you  attacking  Wall  Street? 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  saying 

The  President.  No,  I'm  just  saying  that 
they've  got  some  things  to  straighten  out 
themselves,  also.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  sir,  what  is  your  reac- 
tion to  the  IxdiJi-contra  report,  which 
charges  that  there  was  a  disdain  for  the  law 
in  this  White  House  and  says  you  were  re- 
sponsible for  this  atmosphere? 

The  President.  Sam,  [Sam  Donaldson, 
ABC  News],  this  day  is  given  over  to  a 
budget  deficit.  I'm  not  going  to  take  any 
questions 

Q. sign  the  sequester? 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  plan 
to  go  out  and  vigorously  sell  $9  billion  in 
new  taxes,  when  you  just  the  other  day  at 


the  Chamber  of  Commerce  said  taxes  were 
not  the  way  to  go  on  this?  How  are  you 
going  to  sell  that? 

The  President.  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  in  the  budget  last  January  that  I  sent 
up  to  the  Congress  I  had  proposals  in  there 
for  $9  billion  in  revenues.  And  this  has  been 
part  of  our  proposal  all  the  way.  But  they 
are  not  taxes  dealing  with  changes  in  the 
income  tax  or  taxes  that  we  think  would  be 
deleterious  to  the  economy.  But  these 
sources  of  revenue  are — they've  been  there 
laying  on  the  shelf  since  January. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  going  to  respond? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  people  on  Wall  Street 
wonder  why  this  deal  was  put  together 
many  days  ago — the  basic  numbers  were  in 
place  many  days  ago — and  they're  saying, 
why  has  it  taken  so  long  to  produce  so 
little? 

The  President.  Well,  because  I  think  when 
you  get  dealing  here  in  government — and 
two  branches  of  government  and  two  par- 
ties involved  and  all — there  are  people  who 
have  their  own  ideas  and  who  like  to  make 
suggestions.  And  some  are  accepted,  and 
some  are  denied.  And  we've  finally  come  to 
an  agreement. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  holding  it  up,  Mr. 
President?  I  mean,  the  numbers  were  set 
several  days  ago. 

The  President.  Well,  finally  we  came  to  an 
agreement. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  the  market  will 
react,  sir? 

Q.  What  about  our  allies,  Mr.  President? 

Q.  Could  we  ask  the  Speaker  a  question? 
Could  we  ask  the  Speaker  a  question? 

Mr.  Fitzwater.  He's  going  to  have  to  go 
here. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  we  going  to  now 
meet  with  our  allies? 

Q.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  you  identified  for 
the  President  all  of  the  areas  where  the 
taxes  will  come  from,  or  is  that  still  up  in 
the  air? 

Speaker  Wright.  Well,  I  don't  think  it's  up 
in  the  air,  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  given  an  exact  list  of 
where  these  taxes  will  come  from? 

Speaker  Wright.  No,  and  he  didn't  ask  for 
one.  We  have  a  bill  that  we  passed  in  the 
House.   The   Senate  has   a  bill  which  has 
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been  reported  from  committee.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  the  Senate  may  have 
suggestions  to  make  with  respect  to  addi- 
tional changes,  modifications,  amendments. 
Whatever  emerges  from  the  Senate,  I  pre- 
sume, would  go  to  conference  with  what 
has  passed  in  the  House,  and 

Q.  Do  you  pledge,  sir,  that  they  will  not 
be  rate  increases  in  any  sense? 

Speaker  Wright.  I  don't  think  it  is  achiev- 
able in  this  climate  to  have  rate  increases, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  unrealistic  for  me  to 
expect  to  pass  any  rate  increases.  As  you 
know,  I  have  said  early  on  this  year  that  my 
personal  preference  might  be  to  extend  the 
rate  as  it  is,  not  have  rate  reductions  for 
those  at  the  top  of  the  economic  spectrum. 
But  that  isn't  going  to  happen  this  year.  It 
isn't  in  the  House  bill.  It  isn't  in  the  Senate 
bill.  And  the  President 

Q.  But  you  are  giving  that  pledge,  sir? 

Speaker  Wright.  Well,  I  don't  have  to 
give  the  pledge.  The  President  has  already 
indicated  he'd  veto  a  bill  that  had  it  in 
there. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied,  Mr.  President?  Are 
you  satisfied  that  they've  been  specific 
enough  about  the  taxes  and  that  you're  not 
going  to  be  hoodwinked? 

The  President.  Yes.  Yes.  And  what  the 
Speaker  says  is  correct.  But  also,  in  addi- 
tion— maybe  he  was  going  to  get  to  this — 
there  has  been  an  agreement  on  the  kind  of 
taxes  it  wouldn't  be. 

C>.  What  is  that? 

Mr.    Fitzwater.    Let's    take    a    10-minute 


filing  break,  and  then  we'll  come  back  for 
the  other  briefing. 

Q.  Do  you  know 

Q.  What  kind  of  taxes  won't  it  be,  sir? 

The  President.  My  boss  is  kicking  us  out  of 
here. 

Q.  Do  you  now  agree,  sir,  that  there 
won't  be  a  joint  session  with  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev, that  Mr.  Gorbachev  will  not  appear 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress? 

The  President.  They've  never  formally 
asked  for  one. 

Q.  But  would  you  have  liked  one  if  the 
Republicans  had  not  rebelled  against  it? 

The  President.  No,  and  this  never  origi- 
nated with  us,   at  all.   There  was  talk  of 


Q.  Speaker  Wright  announced  it,  sir. 

The  President.  But  there  was  talk  of  it, 
yes,  but  no  request  ever  did 

Q.  Marlin? 

Q.  Is  there  going  to  be  a  summit? 

Q.  Spending  cuts 

The  President.  Yes,  there  will  be  a 
summit. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:42  p.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House.  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; Robert  C.  Byrd,  Senate  Majority 
Leader;  and  Representative  Thomas  S.  Foley 
of  Pennsylvania  also  made  remarks.  Marlin 
Fitzwater  was  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Press  Relations.  Prior  to  his  remarks,  the 
President  met  with  the  congressional  leader- 
ship in  the  Cabinet  Room. 


Appointment  of  John  D.  Negroponte  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
November  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  John  D.  Negroponte  to 
serve  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs. 

Since  July  1985  Mr.  Negroponte  has 
served  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Oceans  and  International  Environmental 
and  Scientific  Affairs.  A  career  Foreign 
Service  officer  since  1960,  he  was  Ambassa- 


dor to  the  Republic  of  Honduras  from  No- 
vember 1981  to  June  1985.  Mr.  Negroponte 
received  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  Merito- 
rious Service  Award  in  both  1983  and  1987. 
Since  joining  the  Foreign  Service,  Mr.  Ne- 
groponte has  served  abroad  in  Hong  Kong, 
Saigon,  Paris,  Quito,  Thessaloniki,  and  Te- 
gucigalpa. In  Washington  he  has  had  tours 
on  the  National  Security  Council  staff  and 
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at  the  Department  of  State.  In  Paris  Mr. 
Negroponte  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  peace  talks  on  Viet- 
nam. While  on  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil staff  (1970-1973)  he  was  head  of  the 
office  dealing  with  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  and  in  that  capacity  attended  the 
1972  Nixon /Brezhnev  summit.  He  has  also 
served  as  chief  United  States  fisheries  nego- 
tiator with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  (1977- 


1979)  and  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacif- 
ic Affairs  (1980-1981)  dealing  with  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  Negroponte  was  born  on  July  21, 
1939.  He  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Yale 
University  in  1960  and  is  married  to  Diana 
Villiers.  They  have  two  daughters,  Marina 
and  Alexandra.  They  reside  in  Washington, 
DC. 


Appointment  of  Paul  Schott  Stevens  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Security  Council 
November  20,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Paul  Schott  Stevens  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  He  will  replace  Grant  S.  Green,  Jr., 
who  will  assume  responsibilities  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Mr.  Stevens  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 

Since  January  1987  Mr.  Stevens  has  been 
legal  adviser  to  the  NSC.  From  September 
1985  to  July  1986,  Mr.  Stevens  served  as 
Deputy  Director  and  General  Counsel  of 
the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on 
Defense  Management.  Under  Chairman 
David  Packard,  Mr.  Stevens  assisted  in 
overall  management  of  the  Commission's 
military  and  civilian  staff  and  provided  legal 


counsel  on  all  aspects  of  the  Commission's 
work.  Formerly,  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  partner 
in  the  Washington,  DC,  law  firm  of  Dick- 
stein,  Shapiro  and  Morin.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar,  and  from 
1980  to  1984,  was  a  lecturer  in  law  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Washington  College  of  Law  at 
the  American  University. 

A  scholar  of  the  house  at  Yale  College, 
Mr.  Stevens  received  his  B.A.,  magna  cum 
laude,  in  1974.  He  graduated  in  1978  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Joyce  L.  Pilz. 
He  was  born  November  19,  1952,  in  New 
Orleans,  LA.  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  wife  live 
in  Alexandria,  VA,  and  have  one  child. 


Final  Order  on  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Measures  for  Fiscal  Year 

1988 

November  20,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  including  section  252  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  99-177),  as 
amended  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Reaffirmation 
Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  100-119)  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Act"),  I  hereby  order 
that  the  following  actions  be  taken  immedi- 


ately to  implement  the  sequestrations  and 
reductions  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in 
his  report  dated  November  20,  1987,  under 
section  251  of  the  Act: 

(1)  Each  automatic  spending  increase  that 
would,  but  for  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
take  effect  during  fiscal  year  1988  is  perma- 
nently sequestered  or  reduced  as  provided 
in   section   252.   The   programs   with   such 
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automatic  spending  increases  subject  to  re- 
duction in  this  manner  are:  National  Wool 
Act;  Special  milk  program;  and  Vocational 
rehabilitation. 

(2)  The  following  are  sequestered  as  pro- 
vided in  section  252:  new  budget  authority; 
unobligated  balances;  new  loan  guarantee 
commitments  or  limitations;  new  direct 
loan  obligations,  commitments,  or  limita- 
tions; spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cX2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended;  and  obligation 
limitations. 

(3)  For  accounts  making  payments  other- 
wise required  by  substantive  law,  the  head 
of  each  Department  or  agency  is  directed 
to  modify  the  calculation  of  each  such  pay- 
ment to  the  extent  necessary  to  reduce  the 
estimate  of  total  required  payments  for  the 
fiscal  year  by  the  amount  specified  in  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  report  of  November  20,  1987. 

(4)  For  accounts  making  commitments  for 
guaranteed  loans  and  obligations  for  direct 
loans  as  authorized  by  substantive  law,  the 
head  of  each  Department  or  agency  is  di- 
rected to  reduce  the  level  of  such  commit- 


ments or  obligations  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  conform  to  the  limitations  established  by 
the  Act  and  specified  in  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  report 
of  November  20,  1987. 

All  reductions  and  sequestrations  shall  be 
made  in  strict  accordance  with  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  November  20  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  requirements  of  section 
252(b). 

This  Order  shall  be  effective  immediately 
and  supersedes  the  initial  Order  issued  on 
October  20,  1987. 

This  Order  shall  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress and  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
November  20,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 7:45  p.m.,  November  20,  1987] 

Note:  The  order  was  printed  in  the  'Federal 
Register"  of  November  23. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Economy  and  Deficit  Reduction 
November  21,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

In  a  moment  Fd  like  to  tell  you  about  our 
efforts  this  past  week  to  cut  the  Federal 
deficit  in  order  to  keep  the  American  econ- 
omy growing  and  strong.  First,  though,  Fd 
like  to  stress  that  very  fact.  Despite  stock 
market  fluctuations,  despite  all  you  may 
have  heard  to  the  contrary,  the  truth  is: 
The  American  economy  remains  growing 
and  strong. 

As  usual  with  economics,  it's  the  figures 
that  tell  the  story.  During  the  third  quarter 
of  this  year,  our  gross  national  product  rose 
at  a  healthy  annual  rate  of  3.8  percent.  This 
was  spurred  in  turn  by  new  business  invest- 
ment, which  is  soaring  at  a  truly  remarka- 
ble rate  of  24  percent.  Inflation  is  down. 
Manufacturing  productivity  is  up.  Real  ex- 
ports, too,  are  up  and  rising  at  an  annual 


rate  of  nearly  17  percent.  One  set  of  figures 
is  especially  important:  the  figures  that  con- 
cern the  more  than  14  million  new  jobs 
that  have  been  created  since  this  economic 
expansion  began  some  59  months  ago. 
That's  2y2  times  more  new  jobs  than  have 
been  created  in  the  other  major  industrial- 
ized countries  since  1982,  and  you  might 
think  it's  something  for  us  Americans  to 
take  pride  in. 

But  some  have  tried  to  pooh-pooh  this 
tremendous  achievement,  distorting  the 
record  in  the  process.  Last  December,  for 
example,  a  study  was  presented  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  which 
claimed  that,  while  millions  of  new  jobs 
have  indeed  been  created,  most  of  these 
are  basically  bad  jobs,  with  well  over  half 
paying  only  about  $7,000  a  year  or  less. 
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Well,  since  then  at  least  two  major  inves- 
tigations have  shown  that  study  to  be 
wrong.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  put 
out  evidence  showing  an  exactly  opposite 
trend  toward  higher  paying  jobs.  And  last 
month  the  prestigious  American  Enterprise 
Institute  here  in  Washington  called  a  press 
conference  to  present  the  results  of  its  own 
exhaustive  and  scholarly  study.  The  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute  study  found  that 
over  the  past  20  years — and  I  quote — "there 
has  been  no  rise  in  the  share  of  new  jobs 
with  low  earnings,  but  instead  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  share  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
earnings  distribution." 

Well,  you  should  know  that  when  the 
misleading  Joint  Economic  Committee 
study  was  first  released,  it  made  virtually 
every  network  news  show,  national  maga- 
zine, and  major  newspaper.  But  when  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  study  was  re- 
leased, only  one  major  newspaper,  one 
major  magazine,  a  handful  of  local  journal- 
ists, and  not  a  single  television  network  sent 
reporters.  So,  as  I  said,  our  economy  is  in 
fundamentally  good  condition.  And  when 
you  hear  reports  of  doom  and  gloom  to  the 
contrary,  well,  please  take  them  with  a 
grain  of  salt. 

And  now  to  tell  you  about  our  success  this 
week  in  reaching  an  agreement  that  will 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  still  further: 
When  the  stock  market  took  its  dramatic 
plunge  last  month,  it  became  clear  that  the 
time  had  come  for  dramatic  action.  And  for 
some  20  days,  my  representatives  met  with 
negotiators  from  the  Congress,  struggling  to 
work  out  a  credible  and  reliable  deficit  re- 
duction plan.  Just  yesterday  I  was  able  to 


announce  that  a  bipartisan  agreement  was 
indeed  reached,  an  agreement  that  would 
cut  the  deficit  not  just  for  one  year  but  for 
two. 

As  with  all  agreements  that  result  from 
long  and  difficult  negotiation,  this  agree- 
ment is  probably  not  the  very  best  deal  that 
could  have  been  struck.  But  we  have  to 
begin  somewhere,  and  I  believe  this  agree- 
ment represents  just  that:  a  good,  solid  be- 
ginning. It  provides  the  necessary  services 
for  our  people,  maintains  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  does  both  at  a  level  that  will  not 
overburden  our  taxpayers — in  a  word,  fair- 
ness. And  while  efforts  to  cut  the  deficit  still 
further  must  certainly  continue,  this  agree- 
ment will  send  the  right  message  at  the 
right  time,  both  to  our  own  financial  mar- 
kets and  to  markets  and  governments 
around  the  world:  Decisively,  doggedly,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  United  States 
has  chosen  to  act. 

My  thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  con- 
gressional leadership  and  the  budget  nego- 
tiators for  all  their  hard  work.  Now  each  of 
us,  Republican  and  Democrat  alike,  must 
work  to  reach  our  vital  goal:  a  sound  and 
enforceable  United  States  budget.  We  have 
built  a  solid  economic  foundation  that  has 
made  our  economy  stronger,  more  competi- 
tive, and  better  prepared  than  ever  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  tomorrow.  If  we  pursue 
the  right  policies,  our  future  will  be  even 
brighter. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Remarks  at  the  Swearing-In  Ceremony  for  Frank  C.  Carlucci  as 
Secretary  of  Defense 
November  23,  1987 


The  President.  Well,  let  me  welcome  all 
of  you  here  today.  And  Fm  going  to  begin 
exactly  the  way  you  would  expect  me  to  by 
saying  how  proud  I  am  that  someone  with 
as  illustrious  a  record  as  Frank  Carlucci  will 
be  taking  over  at  Defense.  As  you  know. 


Frank  has  earned  a  reputation  as  an  experi- 
enced and  skillful  administrator — a  man 
who  knows  the  bureaucracy,  knows  the 
Hill,  and  knows  how  to  work  with  both  to 
achieve  remarkable  results  for  our  national 
security.   Fve   worked   closely  with   Frank 
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here  at  the  White  House;  it's  been  a  privi- 
lege to  come  to  know  him  well.  He's  earned 
my  respect,  my  full  trust,  and  confidence.  I 
know  firsthand  of  his  deep  commitment  to 
a  strong  defense.  And  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  a  capacity — the  impor- 
tance of  which  I've  stressed  from  day  one  of 
this  administration — the  national  defenses 
and  military  readiness  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  I'm  not  going  to  recite  all  of  Frank's 
accomplishments,  because  I  know  they're  so 
well  known  to  all  of  you.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  his  background  as  national  secu- 
rity adviser,  an  intelligence  manager,  a 
career  diplomat,  a  businessman,  and 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  makes  him 
the  most  qualified  individual  in  history  to 
assume  this  post. 

Frank,  there  are  going  to  be  extraordi- 
nary challenges,  and  I'm  certain  you're  up 
to  them.  As  you  know,  you'll  face  the  day- 
by-day  task  of  strengthening  our  military 
preparedness  and  the  longer  term  work  of 
using  our  military  technology — through  pro- 
grams like  SDI — to  make  this  a  safer  world 
for  peace  and  freedom.  But  there's  also  the 
difficult  but  honorable  work  of  maintaining 
one  of  this  administration's  proudest  accom- 
plishments: the  return  of  pride  in  our 
Armed  Forces  and  the  appreciation  of  those 
devoted  young  men  and  women  who  wear 
our  country's  uniform. 

I  think  Frank  knows  better  than  anyone 
the  importance  of  that  last  point  I've  just 
mentioned.  A  few  years  back,  when  all  the 
experts  were  telling  him  differently,  Frank 
persevered  in  supporting  democracy  in  Por- 
tugal. And  due  in  no  small  part  to  this  per- 
sonal commitment,  today  that  nation  is  free 
and  strong,  and  it  set  an  example  for  demo- 
cratic progress  elsewhere  in  the  world.  That 
sort  of  grit  has  to  come  from  something 
very  deep  in  a  person.  Yes,  Frank  is  the 
grandson  of  an  Italian  stonecutter;  he 
knows  in  a  special  way  not  only  what  this 
nation  means  to  all  of  us  but  to  the  entire 
world.  The  fact  that  he's  reached  the 
heights  he  has  in  his  own  life  says  a  great 
deal  about  him  and  his  family,  but  it  also 
says  something  about  this  great  nation  and 
the  cause  of  world  freedom  for  which  it 
stands. 

Frank  Carlucci  is  living  proof  to  all  of  us 
and  to  the  world  that  "only  in  America"  is 


more  than  just  an  easy  cliche:  it's  a  great 
ringing  truth.  So,  Frank,  Marcia,  today  all  of 
us  extend  to  you  our  congratulations,  our 
best  wishes,  and  our  warmest  support. 

Secretary  Carlucci.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  those  very  kind  and  challenging 
words.  I  know  it's  customary  to  focus  on 
one's  new  responsibilities  in  this  kind  of  sit- 
uation, but,  Mr.  President,  I'd  just  like  to 
take  a  minute  to  comment  on  my  experi- 
ence here  at  the  White  House  under  your 
leadership. 

First  of  all,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  tone 
that  you  have  set  in  our  relationship.  You 
have  made  a  tough  job  seem  easy.  I  also 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  willingness  to 
tolerate  my  viewpoint  even  when  you've 
known  that  it  has  not  accorded  with  yours. 
We've  had  some  spirited  discussions  in  the 
Oval  Office,  but  always  in  an  atmosphere  of 
friendship  and  cordial  debate.  And  I  will 
miss  those  discussions,  although  I  will  be 
back  to  see  you  in  my  new  capacity. 

Let  me  also  express  my  appreciation  to 
Howard  Baker,  Ken  Duberstein,  and  the 
White  House  staff  for  the  extraordinarily 
cordial  relationships  that  we  have  had  and 
for  the  support  that  they  have  given  to  me 
and  to  the  NSC.  Someone  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  never  had  a  White  House  staff 
that  has  gotten  along  so  well  together,  and  I 
can  certainly  endorse  that.  Your  staff  is 
serving  you  well,  and  they  are  worthy  of 
your  continuing  support. 

Cap  just  handed  me  a  letter  as  I  came  in, 
which  I  suspect  goes  back  to  the  days  in 
1980  when  he  asked  me  to  be  his  deputy  in 
Defense.  And  after  wavering  a  bit,  I  said 
yes.  And  I  said,  "Cap,  you  know  I  have  only 
one  goal,  and  that  is  to  help  make  you  the 
finest  Secretary  of  Defense  in  our  nation's 
history."  And  I'm  proud  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  played  some  small  role  in 
achieving  that  goal,  because  surely,  as  you 
said  the  other  day.  Cap  will  go  down  in 
history  as  our  finest  Secretary  of  Defense. 
And,  Cap,  I  will  try  to  carry  on  in  your 
tradition. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  NSC  staff  that  has  been  so 
supportive  and  to  my  wife,  Marcia,  who  has 
been  very  supportive  throughout  my  days 
in  the  White  House.  It  is  a  big  job  in  the 
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Pentagon,  Mr.  President,  but  it's  a  special 
department,  because  you  head  it.  You  are 
the  CINC,  the  Commander  in  Chief.  I 
know  that  you  have  a  special  feeling  in  your 
heart  for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
and  for  the  thousands  of  civilians  that  sup- 
port them.  And  solid  in  that  knowledge,  I 
know  that  I  can  work  with  you  to  build  on 
the  very  significant  achievements  of  your 
administration  to  date  and  continue  the  fine 
Pentagon  tradition  that  makes  our  Armed 
Forces  the  greatest  in  our  country's  history. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  why  did  you 
name  an  active-duty  military  man  [Colin  L. 
Powell]  to  replace  Mr.  Carlucci?  The  Iran- 
contra  report  recommended  against  an 
active-duty  military  man  in  the  NSC  job. 

The  President.  I  guess  I  wasn't  listening  to 
them.  [Laughter] 

Q.   You  don't  think  that's  a  good  idea? 

The  President.  I  think  the  man  that  I  ap- 


pointed has  served  as  Frank's  next-in-com- 
mand,  his  deputy.  I  have  seen  him  operate, 
and  I  think  he  is  excellent  for  that  particu- 
lar job.  And  I  don't  think  that  wearing  our 
country's  uniform  and  a  few  stars  take  away 
anything  from  that. 

Q.  Is  the  INF  treaty  in  any  trouble?  Are 
we  going  to  get  it? 

The  President.  Wait  until  the  plane 
lands — [laughter] — from  Switzerland,  and 
I'll  let  you  know. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  markets  now  seem 
to  be  terribly  oppressed  with  the  budget 
compromise. 

The  President.  They  probably  haven't 
looked  at  it  yet.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1  p.m.  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  Sec- 
retary Carlucci's  remarks,  he  referred  to 
Howard  H  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Kenneth  M.  Duberstein, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff . 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  United  States  Trade  Sanctions  Against  the  European 
Economic  Community 
November  23,  1987 


The  President  has  taken  the  first  steps  to 
ensure  continued  market  access  for  approxi- 
mately $100  million  in  U.S.  meat  product 
sales  to  the  European  Community  (EC).  He 
has  instructed  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive to  hold  public  hearings  on  products  for 
inclusion  in  a  retaliatory  action  against  the 
EC. 

In  December  1985  the  EC  decided  to 
ban  the  sale  or  import  of  meat  produced 
from  animals  treated  with  growth  hor- 
mones, effective  January  1,  1988.  Recently, 
however,  the  EC  Council  of  Agriculture 
Ministers  voted  to  allow  meat  imports  to 
continue  for  an  additional  year. 

To  ensure  that  U.S.  access  to  the  Commu- 
nity does,  in  fact,  remain  unimpeded,  the 
President  will  raise  tariffs  on  about  $100 
million  of  EC  exports  to  the  United  States 
effective  soon  after  January  1,  1988,  but  will 


then  immediately  suspend  the  tariff  in- 
creases so  long  as  U.S.  meat  exports  to  the 
European  Community  continue  uninter- 
rupted. 

The  President  is  optimistic  that  the  EC 
will  permit  dispute  settlement  to  proceed 
in  the  interim  in  order  to  reach  a  perma- 
nent agreement  based  on  scientific  evi- 
dence. The  EC  contends  that  its  ban  is  mo- 
tivated by  health  concerns,  but  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  a  pres- 
tigious panel  of  international  scientific  ex- 
perts have  concluded  that  use  of  such  hor- 
mones poses  no  health  hazards. 

The  President's  action  illustrates  how  his 
discretionary,  flexible  authority  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  our  unfair  trade  laws  protects 
American  interests.  Congress  may  wish  to 
review  this  and  other  effective  uses  of  sec- 
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tion  301  before  considering  any  changes  in 
the  law  that  would  attempt  to  force  the 


President    to    retaliate    at    times    when 
would  be  counterproductive. 


Remarks  to  Administration  Supporters  at  a  White  House  Briefing  on 
Arms  Control,  Central  America,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
November  23,  1987 


Well,  thank  you  very  much,  and  welcome 
to  the  Old  Executive  Office  Building.  And  I 
think  it'll  keep  right  on  getting  older,  too. 
They  tell  me  that  the  granite  walls  are  4 
feet  thick.  They  don't  make  them  like  that 
anymore. 

Well,  it's  wonderful  to  see  so  many  famil- 
iar faces,  so  many  old  friends  and  support- 
ers. Together  we've  won  some  remarkable 
victories  in  the  last  7  years.  But  as  I  told 
Cap  Weinberger  the  other  day  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  job  isn't  finished,  and  anyone 
who  thinks  we're  going  to  be  just  sitting 
around  on  our  laurels  these  last  14  months 
better  guess  again.  It's  like  the  story  of  Win- 
ston Churchill  toward  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  He  was  visited  by  a  delegation  from 
the  Temperance  League  and  was  chastised 
by  one  woman  who  said,  "Mr.  Prime  Minis- 
ter, I've  heard  that  if  all  the  brandy  you 
had  drunk  since  the  war  began  were 
poured  into  this  room  it  would  come  all  the 
way  up  to  your  waist."  And  Winston  looked 
dolefully  down  at  the  floor  and  then  at  his 
waist,  then  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  said,  "Ah, 
yes,  madam,  so  much  accomplished  and  so 
much  more  left  to  do."  [Laughter] 

Well,  one  thing  left  to  do,  one  of  the 
great  challenges  of  these  next  months,  will 
be  seeing  if  we  can  work  out  with  the 
Soviet  Union  a  better  answer  to  nuclear 
weapons.  As  you  know,  I'll  be  meeting  here 
in  Washington  with  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev unless  some  hitch  develops  that  we 
can't  foresee.  But  if  all  goes  well,  we'll  sign 
an  agreement  that  will  for  the  first  time  in 
history  eliminate  an  entire  class  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  nuclear  missiles.  It's  a  good  bargain: 
For  every  nuclear  warhead  of  our  own  we 
remove,  they'll  have  to  give  up  four. 

It  would,  however,  be  hasty  to  assume 
that  we're  at  the  point  where  we're  ready 
to  put  pen  to  paper  and  sign  the  treaty.  For 
one  thing,  in  at  least  one  important  area, 


verification,  the  treaty  is  not  yet  complete. 
Any  treaty  that  I  agree  to  must  provide  for 
effective  verification,  including  on-site  in- 
spection of  facilities  before  and  during  re- 
duction and  short-notice  inspection  after- 
ward. The  verification  regime  we've  put 
forward  in  Geneva  is  the  most  stringent  in 
the  history  of  arms  control  negotiations.  I 
actually  learned  a  couple  of  words  in  Rus- 
sian in  order  to  talk  about  this  with  the 
General  Secretary:  Dovorey  no  provorey. 
That  is  a  proverb  in  Russia  that  says:  "Trust, 
but  verify."  [Laughter] 

We  have  come  this  far  only  because 
we've  been  patient  and  unwavering  in  our 
commitment  to  a  strong  and  vital  national 
defense.  Contrary  to  what  some  have  said, 
we've  been  at  this  for  some  time.  As  I  said 
at  West  Point,  we  made  this  proposal — this 
treaty  that  we're  talking  about — we  made 
this  proposal  nearly  6  years  ago.  Our  oppo- 
nents dismissed  it  as  unrealistic,  because  it 
was  too  one-sided  in  our  favor.  And  then 
the  Soviets  tried  to  get  us  to  eliminate  the 
SDI  program.  I  refused.  The  moral  is  that 
patience,  consistency,  firm  negotiating,  and 
clear  objectives  count  much  more  with  the 
Soviets  than  good  intentions.  And  I  am  for 
this  agreement  not  because  I  have  any  illu- 
sions about  the  Soviet  system  but  because  of 
the  good  deal  for  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  That's  why  I'm  asking  for  your  sup- 
port and  help  in  convincing  the  Senate — if 
we  once  sign,  and  when  we  once  sign  this — 
to  ratify  this  treaty. 

We're  also  moving  ahead  when  negotia- 
tion— or  with  negotiations  on  our  proposal 
to  reduce  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  arsenals 
by  half.  Our  Geneva  negotiators  have  made 
progress.  And  the  Soviets  must,  however, 
stop  holding  strategic  offensive  missile  re- 
ductions hostage  to  measures  that  would 
cripple  our  research  and  development  of 
SDI. 
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It's  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  spent  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars developing  and  deploying  their  own 
antiballistic  missile  defenses.  Research  and 
development  in  some  parts  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  defense  program — we  call  it  the 
Red  Shield — began  more  than  15  years  ago. 
Today  Soviet  capabilities  include  everything 
from  killer  satellites  to  the  modernized 
ABM  defenses  that  ring  Moscow.  More  than 
10,000  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers  are 
working  on  military  lasers  alone,  with  thou- 
sands more  developing  other  advanced 
technologies,  such  as  particle  beam  and  ki- 
netic energy  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Red  Shield  program  actually 
dwarfs  our  SDI.  Yet  there's  been  a  strange 
tendency  by  some  in  Congress  to  discuss 
SDI  as  if  its  funding  could  be  determined 
by  purely  domestic  considerations,  uncon- 
nected to  what  the  Soviets  are  doing.  SDI  is 
too  important  to  be  subject  to  congressional 
logrolling.  It's  a  vital  insurance  policy,  a 
necessary  part  of  any  national  security  strat- 
egy that  includes  deep  reductions  in  strate- 
gic weapons.  In  decades  to  come,  it  will 
underwrite  all  of  us  against  Soviet  cheating 
on  both  strategic  and  intermediate-range 
missile  agreements.  SDI  leads  us  away  from 
the  days  of  mutual  assured  destruction  to  a 
future  of  mutual  assured  safety.  And  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  arms  reductions.  We 
cannot,  we  will  not,  bargain  it  away  to  get 
strategic  arms  reductions. 

SDI  will  also  protect  us  against  accidental 
missile  launches  and  ballistic  missile 
threats — whether  with  nuclear,  convention- 
al, or  chemical  warheads — from  outlaw  re- 
gimes. In  the  decades  ahead,  we  can't  be 
sure  just  who  will  get  access  to  ballistic  mis- 
sile technology,  how  competent  they  will  be 
or  how  rational.  We've  had  madmen  come 
to  power  before  in  countries  in  the  world. 
We  must  have  an  insurance  policy  against 
that  day,  as  well. 

So,  no,  SDI  is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  It  is 
a — [applause] — thank  you.  It's  a  cornerstone 
of  our  security  strategy  for  the  1990's  and 
beyond.  We  will  research  it.  We  will  devel- 
op it.  And  when  it's  ready,  we'll  deploy  it. 
Just  remember  this:  If  both  sides  have  de- 
fenses, it  can  be  a  safer  world.  You  know, 
with  the  present  deterrent  that  we  have — 
the  MAD  policy,  mutual  assured  destruc- 


tion— I've  never  been  able  to  feel  very  safe 
with  the  knowledge  that  if  they  blow  us  up 
we'll  be  blowing  them  up  at  the  same  time. 
[Laughter]  I'd  like  to  leave  them  around  if 
they'll  leave  us  around.  [Laughter]  If  we 
leave  the  scientists — or  the  Soviets  with  a 
monopoly  in  this  vital  area,  our  security  will 
be  gravely  jeopardized,  and  we  mustn't  let 
that  happen. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I'd  like  to  turn  to  another 
issue  of  vital  importance:  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America.  With  our  aid, 
the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  have  made 
impressive  gains  in  the  field  and  brought 
the  Communist  Sandinistas  to  do  something 
that  they  never  would  have  done  otherwise: 
negotiate.  I  hope  the  Members  of  our  own 
Congress  will  not  forget  this  important  fact: 
Without  the  freedom  fighters,  there  would 
be  no  Arias  peace  plan,  there  would  be  no 
negotiations  and  no  hope  for  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  An  entrenched,  hostile  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Nicaragua  would  be  an  irre- 
versible fact  of  life,  and  the  Sandinistas 
would  have  permanently  consolidated  and 
fortified  a  new  Cuba  on  the  American 
mainland. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks.  Congress  will 
have  to  vote  on  further  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters.  Without  that  aid,  the  Sandinistas 
will  know  all  they  have  to  do  is  play  a  wait- 
ing game.  They'll  have  no  incentive  to  ne- 
gotiate, no  incentive  to  make  real  conces- 
sions to  fulfill  the  peace  agreement.  If  Con- 
gress pulls  the  plug  on  the  freedom  fighters, 
they  will  have  accomplished  what  billions  of 
dollars  in  Soviet  aid  could  not:  extinguishing 
all  hope  of  freedom  in  Nicaragua  and  leav- 
ing the  neighboring  Central  American  de- 
mocracies naked  to  Communist  aggression. 

It's  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  who 
brought  the  Sandinistas  to  the  negotiating 
table.  It  is  the  freedom  fighters — and  only 
the  freedom  fighters — who  can  keep  them 
there.  If  we're  serious  about  the  peace 
process,  we  must  keep  the  freedom  fighters 
alive  and  strong  until  they  can  once  again 
return  home  to  take  part  in  a  free  and 
democratic  Nicaraguan  society.  They're 
brave  men,  and  they've  sacrificed  much  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  they  deserve  no 
less.  There  will  be  few  more  important 
votes  in  Congress  than  this  one,  and  as  I 
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have  so  often  in  the  past,  FU  be  counting  on 
your  active  support.  With  your  help,  I  know 
we  can  win  this  one. 

Now,  as  you  know,  on  Friday  we  an- 
nounced a  bipartisan  agreement  on  the 
budget  that  will  cover  not  just  1  year  but  2. 
Now,  this  may  not  be  the  best  deal  that 
could  be  made,  but  it  is  a  good,  solid  begin- 
ning. It  provides  the  necessary  services  for 
our  people,  maintains  our  national  security, 
and  does  so  at  a  level  that  does  not  overbur- 
den the  average  American  taxpayer.  We 
have  committed  ourselves  to  a  fiscal  path 
that  will  lead  to  continued  economic 
growth  and  opportunity  and  provide  a  solid 
base  for  economic  stability  in  the  future. 

And  finally,  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  another  subject  of  great  importance 
to  all  of  us:  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Ken- 
nedy as  an  Associate  Justice  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  choosing  to  nominate 
Judge  Kennedy  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I 
kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  criminal  cases 
make  up  the  largest  category  of  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  must  decide.  These  cases 
are  especially  important  to  the  poor,  the 
inner-city  residents,  and  minority  groups, 
since  these  Americans  are  victimized  by 
crime  to  a  disproportionate  extent. 

Judge  Kennedy's  record  on  criminal  law 
is  clear;  indeed,  he  has  participated  in  hun- 
dreds of  criminal  law  decisions.  He  has 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  jurist  who  is  tough. 


but  fair.  His  decisions  have  helped,  rather 
than  hindered,  the  search  for  truth  in  the 
courtroom.  And  he's  been  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  professionals, 
who  each  day  risk  their  lives  in  the  real 
world  of  street  crime  and  violence. 

Every  day  that  passes  with  the  Supreme 
Court  below  full  strength  impairs  the  peo- 
ple's business  in  that  crucially  important 
body.  Judge  Kennedy  has  already  won  bi- 
partisan praise  from  the  Senate,  and  I  know 
you  join  me  in  looking  forward  to  prompt 
Senate  hearings,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

Well,  obviously  we've  got  our  work  cut 
out  for  us,  and  as  I  said,  there  will  be  no 
resting  on  our  laurels.  In  politics,  as  in  life, 
if  you're  not  moving  forward,  you're  slip- 
ping back.  So,  we're  turning  on  the  gas. 
We're  putting  the  pedal  to  the  metal — as 
they  say — and  we're  making  tracks.  And 
when  I  say  "we,"  believe  me,  I'm  talking 
about  all  of  us  here  together,  because 
you've  been  so  much  a  part  of  everything 
that  we've  accomplished  so  far.  And  now,  in 
these  14  months  remaining,  let's  just  pin 
some  of  those  things  down  so  they  won't 
disappear  once  we're  not  working  together. 

And  I  want  to  thank  you  all  very  much, 
and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:35  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters 
November  23,  1987 


Thanksgiving  Turkey 

Q.  What's  going  to  happen  to  that 
turkey? 

Ms.  Range.  He's  going  to  a  pet  farm. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  pardon 
North  and 

The  President.  So,  you  can  say  happy 
Thanksgiving  right  in  front  of  him,  and  it 
doesn't  matter.  [Laughter] 

Iran  Arms  and  Contra  Aid  Controversy 
Q.  Are  you  going  to  pardon  North  and 


Poindexter,  sir? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  pardon  North  and 
Poindexter? 

The  President.  Sam  [Sam  Donaldson,  ABC 
News],  that's  a  question  no  one  can  answer 
at  this  point,  and  I'm  not  going  to  try. 

Q.  You  can. 

Q.  You  can,  sir. 

Q.  You  can.  Isn't  it  up  to  you? 

The  President  No.  No,  I  can't. 

Q.  What  has  to  happen,  Mr.  President? 
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The  President.  If  they'd  given  me  a  differ- 
ent answer  on  Charlie  and  his  future,  I 
would  have  pardoned  him.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  pardon  them  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Mr.  President?  Mr. 
President,  do  you  intend  to  pardon  them  on 
Thanksgiving  Day? 

Q.  North  and  Poindexter? 

The  President.  There  is  no  answer  to  that, 
and  Fm  not  answering  that  at  all.  And  no 
one  can  at  this  time. 

Cuban  Prisoner  Riots 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  monitoring  the 
situation  with  the  Cuban  prisoners  who  are 
rioting,  and  are  you  going  to  do  anything 
about  that? 

The  President.  The  Attorney  General  is 
on  that  and  taking  care  of  that  and  has 
proposals  to  make  to  them.  There  are  some 
suggestions  and  things  that  can  be  done. 

Q.  How  old  is  this  turkey? 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  promise  them  they 
won't  be  sent  back  to  Cuba,  sir? 

Q.  How  old  is  this  turkey? 

The  President.  I'm  waiting  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  go  down  and  make  his  pro- 
posals to  them. 

Soviet- U.S.  Summ it  Meeting 

Q.  What  did  you  mean,  sir,  when  you  said 


that  you  would  be  meeting  with  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  unless  something  un- 
foreseen happened?  Are  you  expecting 
something  to  happen? 

The  President.  That's  just  being  cagey. 
\Laughter\ 

Q.  Cagey  or  KGB? 

The  President.  Listen,  I  have  to  go 
back 

Q.  Stroke  the  turkey  one  more  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  we  see  you  with 
the  turkey  again? 

Q.  Just  give  it  a  parting  stroke,  sir.  That's 
it. 

Q.  Atta  boy! 

Cuban  Prisoner  Riots 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  Cubans — do  you 
think  they've  been  treated  fairly  while 
they've  been  here? 

The  President.  I  have  no  information  oth- 
erwise. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  2:06  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  The 
President  was  given  a  Thanksgiving  turkey 
by  Herman  Mason,  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Turkey  Federation.  Rebecca  Gernhardt 
Range  was  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Liaison. 


Remarks  to  Business  Leaders  on  the  Deficit  Reduction  Plan 
November  23,  1987 


Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  President,  the  group  you 
have  here  is  a  representative  group  from 
the  Wall  Street  community,  from  the  indus- 
trial community,  from  labor,  and  from  the 
farming  sector,  from  associations  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  important  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my. It's  been  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
have  lunch  together  and  to  talk  about  the 
package  just  negotiated  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  to  avoid  a  sequester.  It's 
been  a  good  conversation.  And  I  think 
there's  a  general  consensus  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  high  marks  for  having  taken  this 


initiative,  and  we  were  fortunate  that  we 
were  able  to  produce  a  result.  They  each 
have  their  own  views  on  the  various  aspects 
of  it,  and  I'm  sure  they  would  like  very 
much  to  discuss  this  with  you. 

The  President.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you 
all  for  coming  today,  especially  on  such 
short  notice.  I  thought  that  it  was  important 
quickly  to  begin  a  series  of  meetings  with  a 
wide  range  of  opinion  leaders  to  tell  you 
what  is  in  and  what  is  not  in  our  agreement 
on  the  budget.  And  I  know  that  you  have 
received  a  rather  detailed  assessment  from 
Howard  and  Jim  Baker  and  Jim  Miller. 

Let  me  mention  three  things  about  this 
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agreement  that  I  believe  are  important  to 
reiterate.  As  I  said  on  Friday,  this  agree- 
ment must  not  be  the  last  word  on  deficit 
reduction.  This  is  a  good  first  step,  a  basic 
framework  to  work  within  for  this  year  and 
next.  And  we  can  and  should  do  more. 

Second,  let  me  share  with  you  the  person- 
al assurances  that  I  have  from  the  congres- 
sional leaders  as  well  as  the  chairmen  of  the 
tax  writing  committees  that  they  have  com- 
mitted to  hold  the  level  of  taxes  to  no  more 
than  the  $9  billion  this  year  and  the  $14 
billion  next.  They've  also  committed  to 
leave  our  tax  reform  intact.  There  will  be 
no  change  in  marginal  rates  or  indexing, 
and  there  will  also  be  no  new  broad-based 
taxes,  such  as  a  sales  tax  or  new  excise  taxes. 
I  know  that  you're  concerned  about  provi- 
sions I  haven't  mentioned,  like  taxing  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions.  Just  let  me  say  that  this 
agreement  does  not  preclude  us  from  veto- 
ing any  or  all  of  the  legislation  that  comes 
out  of  this  agreement,  and  I  will  veto  any 
bad  tax  bill. 

Finally,  I  believe,  and  I  think  that  you 
will  agree,  that  this  package  is  better  than 
the  automatic  sequester  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  law.  It  prevents  the  other- 
wise indiscriminate,  across-the-board  cuts  of 
a  sequester,  especially  those  that  will  crip- 
ple our  national  defense,  and  it  provides  for 
more  reforms  in  entitlement  programs,  re- 
forms that  will  provide  lasting  reductions.  It 
calls  for  the  imposition  of  over  $1  billion  in 
user  fees  to  advance  my  policy  of  requiring 
people  to  pay  for  the  services  they  receive. 
And  perhaps  most  importantly,  it  shows 
that  the  executive  and  the  Congress  can 
come  together  to  produce  a  credible  pack- 
age rather  than  to  have  to  rely  on  the  auto- 
pilot approach  of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings. 
I  think  that's  what  the  American  people  are 
looking  for:  the  ability  of  this  government 
to  make  choices. 

And  now,  John,  I'd  like  to  call  on  you, 
John  Phelan,  to  tell  us  how  you  think  the 
markets  here  and  abroad  will  react  and  per- 
form in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Phelan.  Well,  I  would  merely  echo 
what  others  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
think  one  of  the  important  things  about  this 
agreement  and  this  accord  is  not  that  it's  an 


end,  but  it's  a  beginning.  As  you've  said,  it 
must  continue  in  some  way.  It's  much 
better  than  sequester.  I  think  this  at  least 
sends  a  message  both  domestically,  but 
more  importantly  abroad,  that  the  leader- 
ship in  this  country  is  willing  to  sit  down  to 
work  on  an  agreement,  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  it.  And  I  think  that  a  lot  of  people 
don't  understand  the  impact  of  interest 
rates  that  all  of  this  has  had  not  only  on  our 
domestic  markets  but  overseas,  as  well.  And 
I  think,  without  a  voluntary  agreement  like 
this,  that  would  certainly  be  viewed  in  for- 
eign markets  and  by  foreign  governments 
as  an  extremely  serious  situation  in  which  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  an  agreement  of  this 
country,  and  I  think  that  would  be  to  the 
long-term  detrimental  interest  of  this  coun- 
try. It  certainly  is  the  beginning. 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  can  you  set  the 
record  straight,  sir,  as  to  whether  you  would 
consider  any  pardons  in  the  Ixdin-contra 
affair  before  Mr.  Walsh's  investigation  is 
over? 

The  President.  This  is  a  subject  I  have  not 
and  will  not  discuss  at  this  time. 

Q.  Until  what  point,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  Well,  just  let's  say  some- 
time in  the  future. 

Q.  Would  you  address  the  IrsLn-contra 
report  sir?  You  have  not  commented  on 
that.  It's  been  out  almost  a  week. 

The  President.  Well,  maybe  no  comment 
is  called  for. 

Q.  Sir,  why  is  that?  After  months  of  inves- 
tigations, you  said  that  when  the  report  was 
finally  in  we  would  hear  a  lot  from  you — 
that  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  shut  you  up,  I 
think  was  your  words. 

The  President.  Well,  maybe  they  labored 
and  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:34  p.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In 
his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Howard 
H  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President; 
James  A.  Baker  HI,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; and  James  C.  Miller  HI,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  John  J. 
Phelan  was  the  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 
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Q.  It  must  be  good  news.  It  must  be  good 
news. 

The  President.  Yes.  I  have  just  a  very 
brief  statement.  I'm  pleased  to  report  that 
en  route  to  Denver,  here,  I  received  a  call 
from  Geneva.  And  it  appears  that  all  of  the 
remaining  issues  on  reaching  an  INF  agree- 
ment have  been  resolved,  including  a  reli- 
able and  credible  verification  package.  This 
treaty  will  be  finalized  when  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  and  I  meet  in  Washington 
next  month. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  it  to  the  Senate? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Can  you  sell  it  to  the  Senate?  Can  you 
sell  it  to  the  Senate — the  treaty? 

The  President.  I'll  bet  we  can.  Yes. 

Q. now  on  START  agreement? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Have  you  made  progress  now  on  the 
START  agreement? 

The  President.  Well,  this  is  one  of  the 
things  we'll  be  talking  about  here  in  this 
meeting.  I  know  that  you  can't  conclude  it 
here,  but  we'll  be  getting  into  that  process. 


Q.  Mr.  President- 
Q. uneasy- 


The  President.  What? 

Q.  Are  you  at  all  nervous  about  letting 
the  Soviets  onto  a  U.S.  or  Western  facility, 
an  allied  facility? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  that  all  of  that 
will  be  worked  out.  We'll  be  as  careful  as 
they  are. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  delay  SDI?  Are  you 
willing  to  delay  SDI  deployment  by  staying 
within  the  treaty  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
if  that  will  make  a  deal? 

The  President.  I'm  not  going  to  discuss 
that  right  now  about  SDI,  but,  as  I've  said 
before,  I'll  just  answer  it  with  this:  SDI  is 
not  a  bargaining  chip. 

Q.  Sir,  a  lot  of  Senators,  including  Senator 
Wallop,  are  worried  that  this  treaty  will 
make  us  less  safe. 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  going  to  try  to 
convince  them  it  won't. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  10:30  a.m.  at 
Stapleton  International  Airport. 


Remarks  on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  to  Martin  Marietta 
Denver  Astronautics  Employees  in  Waterton,  Colorado 
November  24,  1987 


Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you, 
Mr.  Pownall,  General  Abrahamson,  the  rest 
of  my  companions  up  here  in  the  top  shelf, 
and  Senators  Wallop  and  Wilson  and  Con- 
gressmen Hefley  and  Schaefer,  who  are 
here  with  us.  I  am  convinced  now  that  with 
some  of  the  difficulties  we've  had  with 
regard  to  getting  enthusiastic  support  in 
some  circles  for  this  program  the  answer  is 
a  conducted  tour  of  those  individuals  here 
to  see  what  I  have  seen  here  so  far  today. 

It's  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  at  Martin 
Marietta  with  all  of  you  men  and  women  of 
science  and  engineering,  who  play  such  a 


vital  role  in  this  age  of  technology.  I'll  have 
to  admit  I'm  more  than  a  bit  awed  by  what 
I've  seen  and  heard  today.  Of  course,  not  all 
my  predecessors  shared  my  sense  of 
wonder  about  such  things.  One,  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  played  host  to  a  nota- 
ble science  and  technology  event  back  in 
the  1870's,  a  demonstration  of  the  newly 
invented  telephone.  And  President  Hayes' 
reaction  was,  "Well,"  he  said,  "that's  an 
amazing  invention,  but  who  would  ever 
want  to  use  them?"  [Laughter]  You  know, 
when  I  heard  him  say  that,  I  thought  he 
might  be  mistaken.  [Laughter] 
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Seriously,  though,  I  was  born  in  a  small 
town  in  the  farm  country  of  Illinois. 
Progress  in  those  days  meant  indoor  plumb- 
ing, electric  lights,  a  telephone,  and  then 
some  years  later,  possibly,  a  radio — a  crystal 
radio  set.  Well,  just  in  my  lifetime,  we've 
gone  from  a  time  when  many,  if  not  most, 
people  traveled  by  horse  power — and  I 
mean  the  kind  that  eats  hay — to  an  era  of 
supersonic  passenger  service.  And  just  possi- 
bly before  I  leave  the  scene,  we  will  have 
developed  a  craft  that  will  take  off  from 
runways  as  planes  do  today,  and  once  at 
high  altitude,  this  craft  will  rocket  itself  into 
space  and  zip  to  its  destination  at  18  or  20 
times  the  speed  of  sound — from  New  York 
to  Tokyo  in  90  minutes.  You  know,  this 
could  bring  a  whole  new  meaning  for  sushi 
to  go.  [Laughter] 

The  America  that  I  was  born  into  was 
acclaimed  for  its  liberty  and  opportunity, 
yet  that  opportunity  for  which  we  were  so 
proud  has  been  expanded  today  beyond 
anything  that  Americans  of  my  youth  could 
possibly  have  imagined.  Affordable,  world- 
wide communications  and  transportation 
have  not  just  extended,  they  have  eliminat- 
ed horizons.  Computer  capability,  which  a 
short  time  ago  was  available  only  to  large 
corporations,  is  now  being  put  to  use  by 
small  business  and  individual  entrepreneurs. 

We're  in  an  age  when  the  common  man 
can  do  and  experience  what  in  past  times 
was  enjoyed  only  by  royalty,  aristocracy, 
and  the  elite.  Jefferson,  Washington,  and 
Madison  laid  the  foundation  for  liberty  and 
equality.  Edison,  Einstein,  Goddard,  and 
others  like  them,  like  many  of  you,  built  on 
that  foundation.  It's  been  technology  and 
freedom,  together,  that  have  pushed  Amer- 
ica forward  and  made  her  the  land  of  abun- 
dance and  progress  that  we  love  so  dearly. 

Arthur  Balfour  once  noted:  "Science  is 
the  greatest  instrument  of  social  change, 
the  most  vital  of  all  revolutions  which  mark 
the  development  of  modern  civilizations." 
Science  and  technological-based  resolutions 
in  health  care  and  food  production,  commu- 
nications, transportation,  manufacturing, 
and  other  endeavors  have  changed  how  we 
live  and  the  quality  of  our  lives.  Before  join- 
ing you  here,  I  was  given  a  classified  update 
on  some  of  the  key  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram that  you're  working  on.  It's  clear  that 


the  project  is  bounding  forward,  and  I 
couldn't  be  more  pleased.  After  what  I've 
seen  today,  I  believe  that  mankind  is  again 
on  the  edge  of  a  revolution  that  will  change 
the  basic  assumptions  upon  which  we  base 
our  decisions  and  reshape  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

Until  now,  mankind's  search  for  security 
often  focused  on  expanding  the  ability  to 
lash  out,  to  kill,  to  destroy.  Technological 
advances  throughout  the  ages  increased 
man's  destructive  power,  and  those  nations 
that  did  not  keep  pace  soon  felt  the  sting  of 
defeat  and  the  pain  of  subjugation.  But  hu- 
manity, in  almost  every  case,  found  a  de- 
fense for  every  offense,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we're  seeking:  a  defense  against  man- 
kind's most  deadly  weapons — ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

You  are  laboring  to  develop  a  defensive 
system  that  will  change  history.  Once 
you've  completed  your  work,  the  world  will 
never  be  the  same.  I  suggest  it  will  be  a 
better  and  a  safer  world.  And  what  better 
legacy  can  this  generation  leave  than  a 
safer  world?  Our  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive offers  mankind  security  through  pro- 
tection rather  than  retaliation.  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the 
safety — or  feel  the  safety  of  knowing  that  if 
soraeone  blew  us  up  we'd  be  blowing  them 
up  at  the  same  time.  It's  a  scientific  ad- 
vance that  will  be  judged  a  success  based 
not  on  how  many  lives  it  is  capable  of 
taking — which  is  none — but  on  how  many  it 
is  able  to  protect.  It's  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
scientific  endeavor  worth  every  minute  and 
hour  that  you  are  dedicating  to  it.  Our  goal 
is  to  strengthen  deterrence  by  moving  as 
soon  as  we're  ready  to  increasing  reliance 
on  defenses  to  keep  the  peace. 

I  realize  that  being  a  government  project, 
with  all  the  politics  that  goes  with  that  re- 
ality, your  work  can  be  frustrating. 
Wernher  von  Braun  once  said:  "We  can  lick 
gravity,  but  sometimes  the  paperwork  is 
overwhelming."  [Laughter]  I  appreciate  the 
extraordinary  effort  that  each  of  you  is 
making.  Your  mental  prowess  and  creativity 
and,  yes,  your  hard  work  will  make  or 
break  the  program.  And  I  want  you  to 
know  that  what  you  accomplish  will  be  put 
to  good  use  in  protecting  your  country,  the 
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free  world,  and  perhaps  all  mankind  against 
the  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust.  You're  not 
working  to  build  a  bargaining  chip.  It  will 
not  be  traded  away. 

Yes,  there  are  those  who  complain  about 
the  cost.  Well,  Benjamin  Franklin,  himself  a 
man  of  science  and  politics,  once  observed: 
"The  expenses  required  to  prevent  a  war 
are  much  lighter  than  those  that  will,  if  not 
prevented,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  war."  Well,  mirroring  that  thought, 
rd  say  that  what  we  spend  to  protect  our- 
selves from  nuclear  missiles  is  much  lighter 
than  the  cost,  human  and  otherwise,  if  even 
one  nuclear  missile  is  fired,  even  if  by  mis- 
take, and  we  have  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences, because  there's  no  way  to  stop  it. 
In  the  case  of  SDI,  America  cannot  afford 
not  to  do  everything  necessary  to  develop 
this  missile  defense  system  and  put  it  into 
operation. 

The  Soviet  Union,  even  as  they  criticize 
and  try  to  cripple  our  SDI  research  effort, 
has  been  aggressively  moving  ahead  on  its 
own  antiballistic  missiles  defense.  They 
have  spent  roughly  $200  billion  in  the  last 
10  years  and  have  concentrated  the  energy 
and  talent  of  their  brightest  scientific 
minds.  More  than  10,000  skilled  scientists 
and  engineers  are  working  on  military 
lasers  alone  with  thousands  more  develop- 
ing high  tech  weapons  that  use  particle 
beams  and  kinetic  energy. 

The  Soviet  Government  wages  its  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  our  SDI  research, 
even  while  they  work  overtime  to  develop 
their  own  SDI-like  system.  Well,  we  must 
not  be  lulled  into  reducing  our  commit- 
ment. Their  military  program,  which  in- 
cludes everything  from  killer-satellites  to 
the  modernized  antimissile  system  that  pro- 
tects Moscow,  dwarfs  our  SDI  program  al- 
ready. Those  who  would  cut  or  eliminate 
funds  for  our  effort  would  grant  a  clear  mo- 
nopoly in  this  vital  area  to  our  adversary, 
which  would  undermine  the  present  basis 
of  deterrence.  Because  the  question  is  not. 
Will  strategic  defense  be  developed?  The 
question  is  rather,  Will  the  Soviet  Union  be 
the  only  country  to  possess  them?  The 
choice  is  ours. 

Furthermore,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative is  not  aimed  at  protecting  us  and  our 
allies  against  the  Soviet  Union  alone.  Fran- 


cis Bacon  once  wrote:  "He  that  will  not 
apply  new  remedies  must  expect  new  evils, 
for  time  is  the  greatest  innovator."  Well,  in 
the  decades  ahead,  who  knows  what  gov- 
ernments will  obtain  ballistic  missile  tech- 
nology? Who  knows  how  rational  or  compe- 
tent those  governments  will  be?  I  spoke 
before  a  meeting  of  the  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance  last  week,  and  I  called 
SDI  an  insurance  policy.  And  that's  what  it 
is. 

SDI  is  not  a  weapon  of  war  but  an  insur- 
er, a  protector  of  the  peace.  It  is  totally 
within  the  limits  of  the  ABM  treaty.  And  let 
me  add,  the  United  States  has  observed  the 
ABM  treaty,  but  with  the  construction  of 
the  huge  phased-array  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk, 
the  Soviets  have  violated  one  of  the  treaty's 
key  provisions.  This  is  but  one — but  another 
example,  I  should  say,  of  why  it's  important 
not  to  rely  on  words  alone.  The  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  you  see,  underwrites  our 
efforts  to  achieve  offensive  arms  reduction 
agreements.  With  a  defensive  system  in 
place,  the  possibility  that  one  side  has 
cheated  and  has  a  few  missiles  in  hiding,  is 
far  less  threatening.  SDI  then  makes  further 
reductions  more  likely:  A  system  that  makes 
ballistic  missiles  less  effective,  makes  those 
missiles  more  negotiable. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  may  be  pessi- 
mistic about  the  chances  of  deep  reductions 
in  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  arsenals,  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  in  1981  when  I  first  pro- 
posed our  zero  option  it,  too,  was  all  but 
written  off  by  many  commentators.  In  the 
time  that  has  followed,  we  persevered  and 
stuck  to  our  principles.  We  held  firm 
against  the  advocates  of  a  so-called  nuclear 
freeze.  We  followed  through  on  our  mod- 
ernization program  and,  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  our  allies,  installed  the  cruise  and 
Pershings  in  Europe.  When  at  long  last  it 
was  realized  that  we  in  the  alliance  had  the 
courage  to  protect  our  own  longrun  inter- 
ests, progress  toward  a  mutually  beneficial 
treaty  ensued. 

As  you  are  all  aware.  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  will  be  visiting  Washington  be- 
ginning December  7th.  We  hope  to  sign  an 
historic  treaty  that  will  eliminate  a  whole 
class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear-armed  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  from  the  face  of  the 
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Earth,  the  first  mutually  agreed  upon  re- 
duction in  our  nuclear  arsenals  ever.  And 
this  could  well  be  just  a  beginning.  We  have 
just  had  word  from  Geneva,  where  Secre- 
tary Shultz  is,  that  we  are  right  to  speak  so 
optimistically  about  the  upcoming  treaty, 
the  INF  treaty.  They  have  made  great 
progress  there. 

We  hope  we  can  see  forward  movement 
on  a  number  of  other  fronts.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  has  proposed  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  U.S.-Soviet  offensive  stra- 
tegic forces.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
toward  a  START  agreement,  as  we  call  it, 
and  more  is  possible.  But  let  there  be  no 
doubt:  Giving  up  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative and  the  protection  it  will  provide  is 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  any  agreement. 

Neither  the  INF  treaty  we  hope  to  sign 
during  the  upcoming  summit  nor  any  other 
agreement  that  follows  will  be  built  on 
trust.  Agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  based  on  reciprocity,  verification, 
and  realism.  And  while  we  want  to  bolster 
the  peace  and  do  our  part  to  improve  rela- 
tions, no  agreement  should  ever  be  signed 
simply  for  the  sake  of  signing  an  agree- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  atmospherics.  Improv- 
ing the  general  tone  of  relations  between 
our  countries,  as  I've  outlined  on  several 
occasions,  will  require  much  more  move- 
ment from  the  other  side  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  regional  conflicts,  a  far  greater  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  and  progress  on  a 
number  of  bilateral  issues  between  our 
countries.  As  I  explained  to  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev,  our  countries  do  not  have 
differences  because  we're  well-armed; 
we're  well-armed  because  we  have  differ- 
ences. 

Even  with  all  the  talk  of  openness  and 
glasnost,  much  change  needs  to  take  place 
before  trust,  like  that  we  have  with  demo- 
cratic governments,  can  come  into  play. 
The  Soviet  peoples  themselves — even 
though  there  has  been  some  change — still 
tell  stories  and  joke  about  their  plight.  I 
heard  one  about  a  fellow  who  went  to  the 
KGB  to  report  that  he  lost  his  parrot.  The 
KGB  asked  him  why  he  was  bothering 
them.  Why  didn't  he  just  report  it  to  the 
local  police.  Well,  he  answered,  "I  just  want 
you  to  know  that  I  don't  agree  with  a  thing 
that  parrot  has  to  say."  [Laughter] 


You  know,  in  4  months  we'll  mark  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  March  23,  1983 
speech  in  which  I  challenged  the  scientific 
community  to  develop  a  system  that  would 
make  ballistic  missiles  obsolete.  General 
George  Patton  once  said:  "Never  tell 
people  how  to  do  things.  Tell  them  what  to 
do,  and  they'll  surprise  you  with  their  inge- 
nuity." Well,  that  statement  showed  a  deep 
insight  into  the  American  character,  and  it 
has  been  proven  again  and  again  in  our 
drive  to  establish  a  strategic  defense  system. 
Today  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
what  I've  seen  and  heard.  The  progress 
made  toward  achieving  our  goals  gives  us 
reason  for  confidence.  The  critics  who 
claimed  it  couldn't  be  done  have  been 
proven  wrong  again,  just  as  has  been  the 
case  with  almost  every  technological  tri- 
umph in  the  past.  The  scientific  research 
and  engineering  work  you  are  doing,  along 
with  that  of  others  like  you  in  hundreds  of 
locations  throughout  this  great  land,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  America.  This  is 
truly  a  national  effort,  both  government 
and  private  sector,  involving  preeminent  in- 
dividuals in  industry,  education,  and  the  sci- 
entific community. 

I  have  even  learned  a  couple  of  Russian 
words  that  I  have  used  in  my  previous 
meetings  with  the  General  Secretary.  It  is  a 
proverb.  It  says,  Dovorey  no  provorey.  That 
means  "Trust  but  verify."  And  we  will. 

No  President  could  be  prouder  or  more 
grateful  than  I  am  to  all  of  you  and  your 
fellow  colleagues  around  the  country  for 
what  you  are  doing.  You,  indeed,  are  re- 
shaping the  world,  and  for  literally  all  time 
to  come. 

So,  thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:15  p.m.  in 
Building  No.  3.  He  was  introduced  by  Tom 
Pownall,  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Martin  Marietta.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks, the  President  referred  to  Lt.  Gen. 
James  A.  Abrahamson,  Director  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  Organization;  Sena- 
tors Malcolm  Wallop  of  Wyoming  and  Pete 
Wilson  of  California;  and  Congressmen  Joel 
Hefley  and  Dan  Schaefer  of  Colorado.  Fol- 
lowing his  remarks,  the  President  traveled 
to  his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  CA, 
for  Thanksgiving. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  a  Report  on  Proposed 
Alternative  Sequestration  Reductions  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  Budget 
November  24,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  252(cX2XCXi)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Re- 
affirmation Act  of  1987,  Public  Law  100- 
119  (the  "Act"),  I  hereby  transmit  my 
report  proposing  alternative  sequestration 
reductions  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  Fiscal  Year  1988,  together  with  a  pro- 
posed joint  resolution  that  provides  for 
adoption  of  my  report. 

The  alternative  proposal  exempts  only 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  based  on 
the  priority  of  the  program,  and  multi-year/ 
firm  fixed-price  contracts,  based  on  the 
need  to  preserve  the  economies  inherent  in 
our  acquisition  strategy.  The  exemptions  in 
the  alternative  proposal  are  offset  by  reduc- 
tions distributed  uniformly  across  all  other 


programs  and  accounts. 

In  making  calculations  for  this  joint  reso- 
lution, we  have  used  account  outlay  rates 
identical  to  those  used  in  the  November  20, 
1987,  sequester  report  issued  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  outlay  increases  that  would 
result  from  adoption  of  the  alternative  se- 
questration reductions  in  my  report  would 
be  offset  by  the  outlay  reductions  also  con- 
tained in  the  report. 

As  provided  in  section  252(cX2)  of  the 
Act,  I  request  prompt  congressional  passage 
of  a  joint  resolution  affirming  these 
changes. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
November  24,  1987. 


Statement  on  the  Haitian  Elections 
November  25,  1987 


Following  the  1986  ouster  of  Jean-Claude 
Duvalier,  the  provisional  government  of 
Haiti,  the  Provisional  Electoral  Council, 
and — most  importantly — the  Haitian  people 
have  moved  resolutely  towards  the  goal  of 
true  democracy.  The  path  has  not  been 
easy  or  smooth.  We,  along  with  other 
friends  of  Haiti,  have  been  concerned  by 
the  all  too  frequent  violence  which  has 
marked  the  process,  especially  that  which 
was  directed  at  electoral  authorities  and 
candidates. 

Despite  these  disturbing  events,  we  are 
heartened  by  the  evident  determination  of 
the  Haitian  public  not  to  be  denied  their 
voice  in  choosing  those  who  will  lead  their 
country  in  a  new,  freer  era.  Now  all  Hai- 


tians can  take  pride  in  this  historic  process. 
Each  has  a  responsibility:  the  electoral  au- 
thorities to  supervise  the  voting  in  an  order- 
ly and  free  manner,  the  government  to 
ensure  an  environment  of  security  and  con- 
fidence, and  the  voting  public  first  to  ex- 
press their  preferences  and  then  to  respect 
the  outcome  of  this  process. 

I  have  named  an  observer  delegation  to 
witness  this  historic  event.  They  carry  with 
them  my  hope  and  confidence  in  Haiti's 
success.  After  next  February's  inauguration, 
my  government  will  work  closely  with  the 
newly  elected  President  of  Haiti  and  his 
government  to  move  towards  the  prosper- 
ous and  happy  future  Haiti  so  richly  de- 
serves. 
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Statement  on  the  Upcoming  Soviet-United  States  Summit  Meeting 
November  25,  1987 


I  have  just  been  briefed  by  my  national 
security  adviser  Colin  Powell  on  the  de- 
tailed results  of  the  Geneva  meeting  be- 
tween Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  two  Ministers 
cleared  away  remaining  obstacles  to  com- 
pletion of  an  INF  treaty.  While  details 
remain  to  be  worked  out,  I  look  forward  to 
signing  this  historic  agreement  with  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  at  the  Washington 
summit  next  month.  This  brings  to  realiza- 
tion the  objectives  which  I  laid  out  in  my 
zero  option  proposal  of  1981  and  to  which 
we  and  the  allies  have  adhered  firmly 
through  all  these  years  of  INF  negotiations. 

I  was  also  briefed  on  the  results  of  the 


discussions  that  were  held  on  human  rights, 
regional,  bilateral,  and  other  arms  control 
issues.  I  will  be  pursuing  these  issues  with 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  also  have  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  a  summit  schedule  that  emphasizes 
the  businesslike  nature  of  the  meeting  and 
includes  ample  opportunity  for  the  General 
Secretary  and  me  to  exchange  views  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues. 

We  have  also  included  social  and  other 
events  that  will  provide  the  General  Secre- 
tary insight  into  our  intellectual  and  busi- 
ness communities.  He  will  also  be  in  contact 
with  Members  of  Congress.  Nancy  and  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  General  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  Gorbachev. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Harold  Washington 
November  25,  1987 


Harold  Washington  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  public  service.  In  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature, the  Congress,  and  as  mayor,  he 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow 
Chicagoans.  He  was  a  dedicated  and  outspo- 
ken leader  who  guided  one  of  our  nation's 
largest  cities  through  the  1980's. 


Harold  Washington  will  truly  be  missed 
not  only  by  the  people  of  Chicago  but  also 
by  many  across  the  country  for  whom  he 
provided  leadership  on  urban  issues.  Nancy 
and  I  extend  our  condolences  to  his  family 
and  to  the  city  he  served  for  so  long. 


Letter  to  Members  of  Congress  on  the  Deficit  Reduction  Plan 
November  27,  1987 


Dear  (Member  of  Congress): 

On  November  20,  the  Leadership  of  the 
House  and  Senate  joined  with  me  to  an- 
nounce to  the  American  people  a  bipartisan 
agreement  to  bring  about  meaningful  re- 
ductions in  the  Federal  deficit  and  maintain 
confidence  in  our  Nation's  economy.  The 
agreement  reflects  a  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  reduce  the  deficit  substantially 
over  the  next  two  years.  It  maintains  vital 
government  services,  upholds  our  national 


security,  and  preserves  the  integrity  and 
fairness  embodied  in  last  year's  tax  reform 
legislation. 

In  an  agreement  of  this  magnitude  that 
results  from  tough  bargaining,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  something  with  which  to  dis- 
agree. Nevertheless,  the  agreement  is  our 
best  hope  for  achieving  deficit  reduction 
without  resorting  to  indiscriminate  across- 
the-board  cuts  that  would  devastate  essen- 
tial services. 
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I  pledge  to  continue  working  with  the 
Congress  to  complete  this  vital  task  begun 
by  our  negotiating  teams.  We  must  join  to- 
gether in  a  bipartisan  way  to  preserve  our 
economic  gains  and  keep  our  Nation  strong. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  each 
Member  of  Congress.  The  original  was  not 
available  for  verification  of  the  contents  of 
this  letter. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Soviet-United  States  Relations 
November  28,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

In  a  moment  Fd  like  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  coming  summit  meeting  between 
myself  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev. 
But  first  I  wonder  whether  you'd  join  me  in 
doing  again  now  what  so  many  of  us  did 
with  our  families  just  2  days  ago:  pausing  to 
consider  all  that  we  have  to  be  grateful  for. 

America  today  is  at  peace.  Despite  some 
ups  and  downs,  our  economy  remains 
strong  and  growing.  And  if  Thanksgiving  is 
a  time  to  think  especially  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate among  us,  then  surely  we  must  give 
thanks  during  this  economic  expansion  that 
the  number  of  Americans  living  in  poverty 
has  fallen  to  the  lowest  level  in  5  years. 
With  economic  growth,  too,  has  come  an 
increase  in  private  charity.  Private  contri- 
butions to  charity  have  set  new  records  in 
each  of  the  past  4  years.  Who  can  doubt 
that  we  do  indeed  owe  our  Creator  a  pro- 
found debt  of  thanks?  For  after  200  years, 
ours  is  still  a  nation  of  freedom  and,  yes,  of 
goodness. 

As  you  know  in  10  days'  time,  I  will  be 
meeting  in  Washington  with  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev.  If  all  goes  well,  he  and  I 
will  sign  an  agreement  that  will  for  the  first 
time  in  history  eliminate  an  entire  class  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  missiles.  But  this 
agreement  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of 
our  wider  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  administration  has  insisted  from  the 
first  upon  dealing  with  the  Soviets  in  each 
of  four  crucial  areas.  Human  rights  is  one. 
Human  rights,  after  all,  is  what  our  nation  is 
all  about.  In  this  area,  we've  seen  a  certain 
amount  of  progress:  Some  political  prisoners 
in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  released,  im- 


migration rates  have  seen  a  slight  rise,  and 
there's  been  talk  about  granting  the  Soviet 
peoples  some  very  limited  new  economic 
freedoms.  Yet  all  of  this  remains  much, 
much  too  little,  and  human  rights  will 
remain  on  my  agenda  when  I  meet  Mr. 
Gorbachev. 

Expanding  bilateral  relations,  especially 
people-to-people  exchanges,  is  the  second 
area  we've  stressed.  Here,  too,  we've  seen  a 
certain  amount  of  progress,  notably  in  cul- 
tural exchanges  following  my  first  summit 
meeting  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  Geneva. 
The  Bolshoi  Ballet  has  toured  the  United 
States,  and  many  American  artists  have  vis- 
ited the  Soviet  Union  in  turn.  I  think  in 
particular  of  the  historic  return  to  Moscow 
last  year  of  pianist  Vladimir  Horowitz — his 
first  visit  to  Russia  in  more  than  60  years. 

Regional  conflicts  represent  the  third 
major  point  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations,  and  the 
American  position  can  be  stated  very 
simply:  Wherever  in  the  world  the  Soviets 
or  their  clients  are  seeking  to  advance  their 
interests  by  force — in  Nicaragua,  in  Afghan- 
istan, in  Angola,  in  Cambodia,  or  else- 
where— they  must  stop  and  let  the  people 
of  these  countries  choose  their  own  desti- 
nies. And  I  can  assure  you,  this  will  be  at 
the  top  of  my  agenda  for  Mr.  Gorbachev.  I 
will  remind  him  that  Soviet  conduct  in 
these  areas  remains  a  major  impediment  to 
improved  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fourth  major  topic 
on  our  agenda,  namely,  my  search  for  a 
better  way  to  deter  aggression  and  ensure 
security  than  through  the  threat  of  offen- 
sive nuclear  retaliation.  One  answer  has 
been   our   Strategic   Defense   Initiative,   or 
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SDI — our  work  on  a  defensive  system  that 
will  shield  us  and  our  allies  while  threaten- 
ing no  one.  A  second  answer  has  been  arms 
reduction  negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  ne- 
gotiations that  have  produced  the  INF 
agreement  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I 
expect  to  sign.  This  agreement,  as  I  said, 
will  eliminate  an  entire  class  of  Soviet  and 
American  intermediate-range  missiles.  For 
every  deployed  warhead  of  our  own  that 
we  remove,  they  will  give  up  almost  four. 
Since  the  Soviets  have  a  record  of  violat- 
ing arms  agreements,  we're  insisting  on  the 
most  stringent  verification  regime  in  arms 
control  history.  And  we  will  go  on  to  press 
the  Soviets  for  progress  in  the  START  talks, 
where  we've  proposed  50-percent  reduc- 
tions in  both  sides'  strategic  arsenals.  But 


the  Soviets  are  going  to  have  to  drop  their 
tactic  of  holding  strategic  arms  reduction 
hostage  to  their  efforts  to  cripple  our  SDI 
program. 

Let  me  assure  you,  SDI  is  not  a  bargain- 
ing chip.  It  is  the  path  to  a  safer  future. 
Make  no  mistake,  the  Soviets  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  our  adversaries,  the  adver- 
saries, indeed,  of  all  who  believe  in  human 
liberty.  Yet  as  we  work  to  advance  the 
cause  of  liberty,  we  must  deal  with  the  So- 
viets soberly  and  from  strength  and  in  the 
name  of  peace. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:06  a.m.  from 
his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara   County,   CA. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 

1987 

November  30,  1987 


I  am  pleased  to  sign  H.R.  1451,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1987.  The 
bill  authorizes  a  number  of  worthwhile  Fed- 
eral programs  that  help  provide  communi- 
ty-based services  important  to  the  Nation's 
rapidly  growing  older  population  and  pro- 
mote economic  development  in  Native 
American  communities. 

I  believe,  however,  that  certain  provisions 
of  H.R.  1451  must  be  carefully  construed 
and  administered  to  avoid  raising  substan- 
tial constitutional  questions  under  the  equal 
protection  clause.  The  bill  amends  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  require 
providers  to  attempt  to  provide  services  to 
low-income  minority  individuals  in  at  least 
the  same  proportion  as  the  population  of 
low-income  minority  individuals  bears  to 
the  population  of  older  individuals  of  the 
area  served  by  such  provider.  While  I  share 
the  Congress'  concern  that  older  Americans 
programs  reach  all  eligible  populations,  I 
expect  that  the  attempt  to  provide  services 
to  low-income  minority  individuals  will  be 
made  in  a  manner  that  is  not  racially  pref- 
erential. It  is  appropriate,  for  example,  to 


conduct  outreach  efforts  to  identify  and 
inform  those  who  qualify  for  services,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  minority  communi- 
ties. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  Native  American 
Programs  Act  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  disclose  to 
the  Congress,  on  request,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  review  panels  concerning  applica- 
tions for  financial  assistance  and  the  Secre- 
tary's reasons  for  following  or  deviating 
from  such  recommendations.  This  provision 
is  considerably  less  problematic  than  provi- 
sions, as  were  included  in  predecessor  legis- 
lation, that  require  routine  reporting  of  in- 
dividual decisions  and  the  grounds  therefor. 
Even  so,  it  is  important  to  note  that  I  un- 
derstand this  provision  does  not  detract 
from  the  President's  constitutional  authority 
not  to  disclose  information  to  the  Congress 
where  necessary  to  protect  the  integrity 
and  confidentiality  of  the  deliberative  proc- 
ess within  the  executive  branch. 

Note:  H.R.  1451,  approved  November  29, 
was  assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-175. 
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Remarks  to  Local  Business  Leaders  at  a  White  House  Briefing  on 
Deficit  Reduction 
November  30,  1987 


Welcome  to  the  White  House — America's 
first  public  housing.  [Laughter]  YouVe 
heard  this  morning  from  Howard  and  Jim 
Baker  and  Jim  Miller  about  our  budget 
compromise  with  the  Congress.  I  called  for 
the  budget  negotiation  and  received  daily 
reports  from  our  negotiating  team  and  gave 
instructions  on  what  I  felt  was  acceptable 
and  what  was  not.  And  I'll  do  everything  I 
can  to  see  that  the  agreement  is  adhered  to 
and  fully  implemented.  During  the  talks, 
our  team  was  sent  back  to  the  bargaining 
table  twice  for  better  deals:  one  time  to  get 
a  billion  dollars  more  from  entitlement 
spending,  another  to  get  revenue  increases 
down  to  the  kind  I  called  for  in  the  budget 
that  I  had  submitted  last  January. 

Our  instructors,  our  negotiators,  I  should 
say,  were  instructed  that  only  an  enforcea- 
ble agreement  was  acceptable,  and  I'm  sure 
that  they've  made  that  clear  to  you  already. 
It's  tough  to  come  up  here  last  and  hope 
that  you  aren't  repeating  things  that  have 
already  been  said.  [Laughter]  I  said  I  would 
not  agree  to  something  like  we  had  a  few 
years  ago  and  that  when  the  tax  part  was  to 
come  to  my  desk  several  weeks  before  the 
spending  part,  but  the  spending  part  was  to 
have  $3  in  cuts — spending  cuts — for  every 
dollar  of  increased  revenue. 

So,  I  approved  the  taxes,  and  then  the 
cuts  in  spending  somehow  got  lost  out  there 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  never  arrived. 
This  time  I'm  taking  the  advice  of  that  19th 
century  political  sage,  Finley  Peter  Dunne. 
He  said:  Trust  everybody,  but  cut  the  cards. 
[Laughter]  This  time  the  tax  and  spending 
bills  are  to  arrive  close  enough  together  for 
me  to  sign — or  veto — them  together.  As  I've 
said  many  times,  the  result  of  these  negotia- 
tions is  not  a  perfect  deal,  far  from  it.  But 
it's  an  adequate  deal,  the  best  we  could  get, 
and  it's  a  good  first  step.  It's  worth  the  sup- 
port of  everyone  here  and  of  those  who've 
stood  with  me  for  so  long  in  the  Congress. 
And  I  say  that  for  two  very  important,  no, 
two  absolutely  crucial  reasons:  keeping  our 
economy  strong  and  keeping  our  national 


defenses  strong. 

First,  the  economy.  The  best  thing  about 
this  deal  is  what  it  didn't  do.  It  didn't  touch 
marginal  income  tax  rates,  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  incentive  economics.  The 
second  round  of  tax  rate  cuts  will  go  into 
effect  on  January  1st,  right  on  schedule. 
The  top  income  tax  rate  will  drop  to  28 
percent,  and  that's  the  lowest  rate  since 
1931.  Indexing,  despite  some  attempts  to  do 
away  with  it,  will  remain.  Taxes  will  stay 
lower  and  flatter,  paving  the  way  for 
strong,  robust  growth  through  1988  and 
beyond. 

And  the  fact  is  it's  as  clear  as  day  to 
anyone  who  examines  the  figures  that  cuts 
in  tax  rates  are  not  part  of  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. They're  part  of  the  solution.  And 
maybe  some  others  here  along  with  me  can 
go  back  in  memory  to  1932.  I  can;  I  was 
looking  for  my  first  job — the  depths  of  the 
Great  Depression.  And  the  Congress  at  that 
time  decided  to  increase  the  income  tax 
rates.  The  bottom  rate  was  1.5  percent. 
They  raised  it  to  9.  The  top  rate  was  25 
percent.  They  raised  it  to  63  percent.  And 
total  revenues  declined  by  21  percent.  So, 
our  tax  rate  cuts  haven't  lowered  revenues 
one  bit.  In  fact,  just  as  we  predicted,  cut- 
ting tax  rates  produced  a  healthy,  expand- 
ing, vibrant  economy  that  enlarged  tax  rev- 
enues. Since  1984,  the  first  year  that  our  tax 
cuts  were  really  in  effect,  revenues  have 
climbed  roughly  18  percent,  after  inflation. 
And  they're  continuing  to  grow. 

So,  here's  the  bottom  line  on  taxes  in  the 
budget  deal:  no  rate  manipulation,  no  tam- 
pering with  indexing,  no  new  broad-based 
taxes  such  as  a  sales  tax  or  a  new  excise  tax, 
no  revenues  other  than  the  kind  that  we 
called  for  in  our  budget — the  one  I  submit- 
ted last  January.  And  as  I  said,  this  agree- 
ment does  not  preclude  me  from  vetoing  a 
bad  tax  bill — and  I  will.  Now,  I've  heard 
some  talk  about  all  of  this  being  a  surren- 
der. Well,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  every 
surrender  were  like  this  one  the  British 
would  still  be  camped  at  Yorktown. 
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Now  for  the  second  reason  that  makes 
this  a  good  deal.  We  actually  came  out  of 
this  ahead  on  defense,  with  about  $3.5  bil- 
lion more  in  defense  outlays  than  last  year. 
No,  that  $3.5  billion  is  a  lot  less  than  we 
need,  but  it's  better  than  the  $16-billion  cut 
in  defense  budget  authority  we  would  have 
had  to  suffer  under  sequestration.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  approaches 
means  that  we  have  to  make  far  smaller 
cuts  in  our  defense  programs.  It  means  a 
more  stable  operating  budget  with  more 
flying  days  for  our  planes  and  more  steam- 
ing days  for  our  ships.  We  won't  have  to 
stretch  out  maintenance  schedules  as  much. 
And  that  means  a  military  that  is  better 
trained  and  more  ready  to  do  its  duty, 
whether  our  duty  calls  halfway  around  the 
world  or  for  right  next  door,  as  it  did  in 
Grenada. 

The  agreement  also  means  that  we  can 
continue  to  modernize  our  military  at  a 
pace  that  makes  sense.  The  difference  here 
comes  down  to  simple  numbers.  For  exam- 
ple: more  than  400  tactical  missiles,  8  heli- 
copters, 2  F-15  fighters,  $200  million  worth 
of  ammunition,  and  $300  million  worth  of 
spare  parts,  1  attack  submarine,  36  M-1 
tanks,  3  Trident  II  missiles,  and  1  Peace- 
keeper missile.  Well,  with  years  of  arms  re- 
duction negotiations  about  to  bear  fruit  this 
is  no  time  to  be  cutting  the  very  systems 
that  have  given  us  bargaining  leverage.  If 
we're  to  give  up  something  we  ought  to  get 
something  from  the  Soviets  in  return.  And 
with  negotiated  missile  reductions  coming, 
we'll  need  even  more  urgently  a  strong 
conventional  force  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union's  massive  conventional  strength.  This 
agreement  will  preserve  our  national  de- 
fense at  this  critical  time. 

But  let  me  be  clear  about  something.  No 
one  part  of  this  agreement  was  enough  to 
get  me  or  the  congressional  leaders  to  go 
along.  The  total  package  is  what  we  bought, 
and  we'll  all  be  watching  closely  over  the 
next  few  weeks  to  see  that  the  agreement  is 
fully  implemented.  To  put  it  most  simply: 
So  far  as  we  at  this  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  are  concerned,  it's  all  or  nothing.  A 
partially  implemented  deal  is  no  deal. 
When  Jim  Wright,  Bob  Byrd,  Bob  Michel, 
and  Bob  Dole  stood  with  me  10  days  ago, 
we  all  pledged  together  to  put  the  country 


on  the  right  course  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  That  pledge  means  no  additional 
spending.  It  means  no  taxes  that  will  harm 
the  economy.  It  means  we  will  not  compro- 
mise our  vital  national  security  interests. 
That's  the  pledge  we  took,  and  that  is  the 
pledge  that  I  trust  we  will  maintain. 

You  know,  there's  a  story  about  Britain's 
great  Prime  Minister,  Benjamin  Disraeli. 
Disraeli  had  a  biting  wit,  which  he  often 
turned  on  his  liberal  rival,  Gladstone.  Liber- 
al, of  course,  in  those  days,  meant  someone 
who  opposed  tariffs  and  trade  restrictions 
and  favored  tax  cuts.  So,  as  you  can  see, 
some  things  have  changed.  [Laughter]  In 
any  case,  Disraeli  was  once  asked  the  differ- 
ence between  a  misfortune  and  a  calamity. 
And  he  replied,  "Well,  if  Gladstone  fell  into 
the  Thames  River,  that  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune; and  if  anybody  pulled  him  out,  that 
would  be  a  calamity."  [Laughter] 

So,  to  those  who  say  that  falling  into  this 
agreement  was  a  misfortune,  I  only  say: 
Now  that  we're  in  it,  for  anyone  to  pull  us 
out  would  be  a  calamity.  The  entire  world 
has  been  looking  for  a  sign  that,  despite 
political  differences,  America  is  getting  its 
fiscal  house  in  order — and  has  rightly  taken 
the  budget  accord  as  that  sign.  From  Brit- 
ain to  Japan,  governments  have  hailed  the 
agreement  and  said  that  lower  interest  rates 
would  follow. 

Last  week  the  central  banks  of  West  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
France  did  lower  their  rates.  From  the  Ger- 
mans, in  particular,  this  was  a  welcome  step 
toward  economic  policies  that,  like  our  own, 
stimulate  growth.  In  today's  world  no 
nation  is  an  island  unto  itself.  Lower  inter- 
est rates  and  more  growth  abroad  help  us 
here  in  America.  Higher  interest  rates 
abroad  helped  drive  our  rates  up;  as  they 
come  down,  ours  can  come  down,  too.  And 
as  other  nations  grow  faster,  our  exports  can 
expand  even  faster  than  they  have  and  our 
trade  imbalance  can  correct  itself.  Lower 
interest  rates,  more  exports — put  them  to- 
gether, they  mean  more  investment,  more 
new  businesses,  more  growth,  and  more 
jobs  for  all  Americans.  That's  our  stake  in 
the  way  the  other  major  industrial  nations 
are  responding  to  our  budget  accord. 

Seven  years   ago,   when   I   assumed   this 
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office,  America  was  in  the  worst  economic 
crisis  since  the  Great  Depression.  Today 
we're  in  the  longest  peacetime  economic 
expansion  on  record — 59  months  of  uninter- 
rupted growth.  Just  last  week  we  learned 
that  in  the  third  quarter,  the  gross  national 
product  patched  out  at  a  hot  rod  speed  of 
4.1  percent  a  year.  In  recent  months  ex- 
ports and  business  investment  have  been 
the  tigers  in  our  tank.  Real  business  invest- 
ment grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  26  percent. 
Real  exports  rose  at  a  19-percent  yearly 
pace. 

All  these  economic  numbers  add  up  to 
something  very  simple:  America  is  strong, 
stronger  than  the  critics  think.  But  then,  for 
more  than  200  years,  when  you Ve  added 
things  up  that's  the  answer  you've  come  up 
with.  There  is  a  power  in  America  that  has 
always  seemed  to  surprise  the  critics  and  to 
carry  our  nation  through,  even  when  we  in 
Washington  stumbled.  It's  a  power  that 
comes  not  from  government,  but  from 
towns  and  farms,  from  neighborhoods, 
schools,  and  churches  all  over  America.  It's 
the  might  and  wisdom  of  a  free  people  in  a 
free  land. 

For  several  months,  before  the  financial 
markets  started  falling  and  rising  like  leaves 
in  the  autumn  wind,  I  was  warning  that 
after  4  years  of  economic  growth,  we  in 
Washington  faced  a  choice.  In  one  direc- 


tion, continuing  the  economics  of  growth — 
low  tax  rates,  less  government  spending, 
getting  control  of  our  deficit,  open  interna- 
tional trade.  In  the  other  direction,  higher 
taxes,  more  spending,  bigger  deficits,  pro- 
tectionism— and  if  all  that  happened,  per- 
haps a  depression. 

With  this  budget  package.  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  joined  hands  and 
begun  to  lead  Washington  cautiously,  very 
cautiously,  in  the  direction  of  continued 
trust — not  in  the  Government's  checkbook, 
but  in  the  strength  of  the  American  people. 
So,  today  it's  important  for  all  of  us,  you  and 
me,  to  join  together.  While  it's  only  a  first 
step,  it's  the  right  step  at  the  right  time 
because  as  guardians  of  that  trust  it's  imper- 
ative that  we  act  and  act  now.  So  help  us 
keep  Washington  on  the  right  path  so  the 
economics  of  growth  can  be  our  legacy  to 
our  children  and  their  children  and  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Thank  you  all  for  being  here.  Thank  you 
for  what  I  know  you're  going  to  do,  and 
God  bless  all  of  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President; 
James  A.  Baker  III,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; and  James  C.  Miller  III,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


Remarks  at  a  Luncheon  Hosted  by  the  Heritage  Foundation 
November  30,  1987 


Thank  you  for  those  very  kind  words,  and 
thank  all  of  you  very  much.  It's  always  a 
great  pleasure  to  speak  to  the  Heritage 
Foundation  and  have  a  chance  to  see  so 
many  old  friends  and  supporters  and  advis- 
ers. As  many  of  you  know,  Ed  Feulner 
joined  the  administration  for  a  short  while 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  his  help 
and  advice  were  invaluable,  but  he  wanted 
to  get  back  to  Heritage.  He  knows  where 
the  real  power  center  in  Washington  is. 
[Laughter] 

In  the  last  10  years,  with  Ed  at  the  helm 


and  with  the  constant  support  and  vision  of 
Joe  Coors,  Heritage  has  transformed  itself 
from  a  struggling  and  valiant  coterie  of  con- 
servatives to,  well,  a  struggling  and  valiant 
coterie  of  conservatives — [laughter] — 
though  today  the  influence  and  importance 
of  Heritage  is  widely  recognized  in  Wash- 
ington and,  indeed,  by  policymakers  around 
the  world. 

Thinking  back  to  those  days  when,  as  we 
used  to  say,  all  the  conservatives  in  this 
town  could  fit  into  a  single  phone  booth,  I 
remembered  the  story  Lincoln  told  when 
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he  found  his  entire  Cabinet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man,  was  against  him.  During  a 
revival  meeting  in  his  hometown  in  Illinois, 
one  of  the  audience  who'd  indulged  too 
much  in  the  refreshments  beforehand 
passed  out  and  stayed  asleep.  And  when  the 
preacher  challenged  the  assembly:  "All 
here  who  are  on  the  Lord's  side,  stand 
up!" — and  the  whole  audience,  of  course, 
except  for  that  drunk,  stood  up.  And  when 
the  preacher  then  asked,  "And  who  is  on 
the  side  of  the  Devil?"  He  suddenly  awoke, 
he  rose  and  stood  there  all  alone  and  said, 
"I  don't  exactly  understand  the  question, 
but  I'll  stand  by  you,  parson,  to  the  last." 
[Laughter] 

Well,  we've  stood  by  each  other.  All  of 
you  today,  who've  been  so  generous,  have 
stood  by  the  cause  and  demonstrated  the 
kind  of  dedication  that  has  made  conserv- 
atism the  dominant  intellectual  and  political 
force  in  American  politics  today.  When  we 
think  of  those  people  who  have  helped 
shape  American  politics,  one  special  name 
comes  to  mind — a  voice  of  patriotism, 
reason,  and  conservative  values.  That  voice 
is  now  silenced,  but  the  memory  of  our 
great  and  good  friend,  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
will  continue  to  speak  loudly,  not  just  to  a 
new  nation  of  conservatives  but  to  all 
Americans,  to  all  people  who  cherish  free- 
dom, who  know  it's  worth  the  struggle. 

Clare  once  remarked  that  no  matter  how 
great  or  exalted  a  man  might  be,  history 
will  have  time  to  give  him  no  more  than  a 
single  sentence.  George  Washington  found- 
ed the  country;  Abraham  Lincoln  freed  the 
slaves;  Winston  Churchill  saved  Europe.  But 
I  can't  help  but  think  that  Clare  will  prove 
the  exception  to  her  own  rule.  History  will 
have  to  take  time  to  chronicle  all  of  her 
great  achievements.  Or  if  there  is  a  single 
line,  it  will  be:  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  she  did 
everything  superbly. 

Before  I  get  to  the  main  body  of  my 
speech,  there  are  two  subjects  I'd  like  to 
discuss.  Really,  I  want  to  ask  for  your  sup- 
port. The  first,  our  nomination  of  Anthony 
Kennedy  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He's  tough 
on  crime.  He  believes,  as  we  do,  that  judges 
should  interpret  the  law,  not  make  it.  He 
knows  that  there  are  victims  of  crime  as 
well  as  criminals,  and  he  doesn't  confuse 
the  two.  He's  served  for  12  years  as  a  judge 


on  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
where  he's  won  the  respect  of  the  entire 
legal  community.  He's  been  on  my  short  list 
from  the  very  start  because  he's  second  to 
none  in  his  commitment  to  the  philosophy 
of  judicial  restraint.  But  one  of  the  best 
things  about  Anthony  Kennedy  is,  he's  only 
51  years  old.  And  you  know  those  Califor- 
nians — [laughter] — they're  all  health  nuts, 
and  they  have  a  way  of  sticking  around  for 
a  long  time. 

The  second  thing  I  need  your  support  on 
is  the  budget  deal  that  we  hammered  out 
with  Congress.  Now,  I  know  some  people 
are  disappointed  with  that  deal.  I  don't 
expect  people  to  be  jumping  up  and  down 
in  ecstasy.  But  let  me  tell  you  about  two 
important  aspects  of  the  deal  that  should  be 
reassuring  to  conservatives,  indeed,  to  ev- 
eryone: Marginal  income  taxes — the  heart 
of  incentive  economics — have  not  been 
touched.  The  second  round  of  rate  cuts  will 
go  into  effect  just  as  scheduled  on  January 
1st.  That's  vital  for  a  strong  growth  year  in 
1988.  There  are  no  new  across-the-board 
taxes.  There  are  user  fees,  loophole  closings, 
increased  compliance,  and  the  like.  In  fact, 
I  had  $22  billion  of  them  in  my  own  budget 
this  year,  but  we've  kept  our  pledge  to  the 
American  people  to  hold  the  line  on  taxes. 

And  we  actually  came  out  ahead  on  de- 
fense. Now,  some  people  said  we  would 
have  been  better  off  with  sequestration. 
Well,  sequestration  would  have  cut  as  much 
as  an  additional  $16  billion  of  defense 
budget  authority,  reducing  the  defense  pro- 
grams to  a  level  10  percent  below  fiscal 
year  1987  in  real  terms.  That  large  a  cut, 
coupled  with  its  indiscriminate  across-the- 
board  application,  would  quickly  return  us 
to  the  hollow  Army  of  the  seventies. 

Flying  hours  would  be  reduced  by  25 
percent,  steaming  days  for  the  Navy  by  20 
percent,  with  severe  reductions  in  mainte- 
nance and  spare  parts.  Critical  weapons  de- 
velopment, such  as  the  Stealth  program, 
could  be  delayed  for  years.  With  this  deal, 
we  ended  up  with  $3.5  billion  more  in  de- 
fense outlays  than  last  year.  We  may  have 
bid  farewell  to  Cap  Weinberger,  but,  as  I 
said  to  him,  we  know  that  the  magnificent 
job  he  did  rebuilding  our  defenses  is  no- 
where near  complete,  and  we're  not  slack- 
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ing  one  iota  from  that  commitment.  It's  not 
all  that  he  or  I  wanted,  but  it's  far  superior 
to  the  alternative. 

Well,  as  you  all  know,  a  week  from  today 
ril  be  receiving  a  rather  important  visitor. 
There's  been,  as  you  also  know,  a  lot  of 
intensive  preparation  for  this  summit.  We 
seem  to  have  ironed  out  the  difficulties,  and 
I'm  confident  that  they  will  stay  ironed. 
With  all  of  the  things  going  on,  however, 
one  might  be  forgiven  if  one  felt  a  little  like 
Harold  MacMillan  in  his  famous  exchange 
with  Nikita  Khrushchev.  It  was  MacMillan, 
of  course,  who  was  delivering  an  address  at 
the  United  Nations,  when  Khrushchev 
pulled  off  his  shoe  and  started  banging  it  on 
the  table.  Unflappable  as  ever,  MacMillan 
simply  remarked,  "I'd  like  that  translated,  if 
I  may."  [Laughter] 

Well,  today  I  want  to  give  you  a  transla- 
tion. I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — relations  that  focus  upon  four  criti- 
cal areas.  First — and  in  many  ways  pri- 
mary— human  rights;  second,  negotiated 
settlements  to  regional  conflicts;  third,  ex- 
panded exchanges  between  our  peoples; 
and  fourth,  arms  reduction.  Now,  let  me 
begin  with  the  last  because  in  this  area  par- 
ticularly, our  realism,  patience,  and  commit- 
ment are  close  to  producing  historic  results. 

I  remember  when  I  visited  Bonn  back  in 
1982,  when  we  were  planning  deployment 
of  our  Pershings  and  cruise  missiles  in 
Europe.  Thousands  of  demonstrators 
chanted  and  marched,  demonstrators  out 
there — that  I  couldn't  help  thinking,  what 
irony.  For  it  was  to  secure  the  peace  they 
sought  and  the  freedom  they  were  exercis- 
ing that  we  are  deploying  the  missiles  they 
were  protesting.  Despite  intense  political 
pressure,  NATO  held  firm.  The  two-track 
policy  of  arms  reduction  negotiations  and 
deployment  stayed — well,  it  stayed  on 
track.  And  yes,  it  was  when  we  showed  our 
determination,  our  willingness,  if  need  be, 
to  meet  force  with  force  that  the  Soviets 
after  first  walking  out  of  the  negotiations — 
said  they  wouldn't  come  back — they  even- 
tually returned  and  began  to  talk  seriously 
about  the  possibility  of  withdrawing  their 
own  INF  missiles. 

Well,  I'm  pleased  to  say  that  the  INF 
agreement  is  based  upon  the  proposal  that 


the  United  States,  in  consultation  with  our 
allies,  first  put  forward  in  1981 — the  zero 
option.  The  zero  option  calls  very  simply 
for  the  elimination  of  this  entire  class  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  INF  missiles.  And  according 
to  this  agreement  the  Soviets  will  be  re- 
quired to  remove  almost  four  times  as  many 
deployed  nuclear  warheads  as  will  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  will  be 
required  to  destroy  not  only  their  entire 
force  of  SS-20's  and  SS-4's  but  also  their 
shorter  range  INF  missiles,  the  SS-12's  and 
SS-23's. 

This  treaty,  as  any  treaty  I  agree  to,  will 
provide  for  effective  verification,  including 
onsite  inspection  of  facilities  before  and 
during  reduction  and  short-notice  inspec- 
tion afterward.  In  short,  it  will  be  the  most 
stringent  verification  regime  in  the  history 
of  arms  control  negotiations.  I  would  not 
ever  settle  for  anything  less.  I  urge  you  to 
join  in  the  support  of  this  historic  treaty. 

We're  also  pressing  ahead  on  an  agree- 
ment to  reduce  our  two  nations'  strategic 
arsenals  by  half.  Our  Geneva  negotiators 
have  made  progress  but,  as  I've  said  repeat- 
edly, I've  waited  6  years  to  get  an  agree- 
ment that  is  both  reliable  and  verifiable. 
We  must  never  be  afraid  to  walk  away  from 
a  bad  deal — on  that  point  there  is  no  nego- 
tiation. Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  must  stop 
holding  strategic  offensive  missile  reduc- 
tions hostage  to  measures  that  would  crip- 
ple our  research  and  development  of  SDI. 

It's  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  spent  roughly  $200  billion  devel- 
oping and  deploying  their  own  antiballistic 
missile  system.  Research  and  development 
in  some  parts  of  the  Soviet  strategic  de- 
fenses— we  call  it  the  Red  Shield — began 
more  than  15  years  ago.  The  Red  Shield 
program  dwarfs  SDI,  yet  some  in  Congress 
would  cut  funding  for  SDI  and  bind  us  to 
an  overly  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  treaty  that  would  effectively  block  its 
development,  giving  the  Soviets  a  monopo- 
ly in  antiballistic  missile  defenses.  This 
effort  makes  even  less  sense  when  the  Sovi- 
ets aren't  abiding  by  the  ABM  treaty.  Virtu- 
ally all  experts,  even  some  of  our  biggest 
critics,  agree  that  the  Soviet  construction  of 
the  large,  phased-array  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk 
is    an    out-and-out    violation    of   the    ABM 
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treaty.  We  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  fail  to 
respond  to  these  violations.  As  I  promised 
Cap  Weinberger  2  weeks  ago  in  his  farewell 
at  the  Pentagon:  We  are  not  unilaterally 
disarming  in  this  area  or  any  other  area. 

A  recent  report  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  called  "The  Soviet  Space 
Challenge,"  warns  that  the  Soviet  space 
program  points  in  one  direction:  "The  me- 
thodical pursuit  of  a  war-fighting  capability 
in  space."  Well,  this  report  raises  an  omi- 
nous specter.  Together  with  the  longstand- 
ing Red  Shield  Program  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  as  part  of  an 
updated  early  warning  and  tracking  system, 
the  Soviets  may  be  working  toward  a 
"breakout"  from  the  ABM  treaty,  to  con- 
front us  with  a  fait  accompli  that,  without 
SDI,  we  would  be  totally  and  dangerously 
unprepared  for. 

There's  been  a  tendency  by  some  in  Con- 
gress to  discuss  SDI  as  if  its  funding  could 
be  determined  by  purely  domestic  consid- 
erations, unconnected  to  what  the  Soviets 
are  doing.  Well,  SDI  is  a  vital  insurance 
policy,  a  necessary  part  of  any  national  se- 
curity strategy  that  includes  deep  reduc- 
tions in  strategic  weapons.  It  is  a  corner- 
stone of  our  security  strategy  for  the  1990's 
and  beyond.  We  will  research  it.  We  will 
develop  it.  And  when  it  is  ready,  we  will 
deploy  it. 

Now,  let  me  just  say  a  few  more  words 
about  two  of  the  other  subjects  I'll  be  dis- 
cussing with  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev— first,  human  rights.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  speculation  about  glasnost  recently.  Is 
it  merely  an  effort  to  make  the  economy 
more  productive,  or  will  this  first  breath  of 
openness  inspire  peoples  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  demand  real  freedoms?  Those  of 
us  who  have  lived  through  the  last  70  years 
remember  earlier  moments  of  promise  in 
Soviet  history — temporary  thaws  soon 
frozen  over  by  the  cold  winds  of  oppres- 
sion. Glasnost — a  promise  as  yet  unfulfilled. 
Still,  it  inspires  brave  souls  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union  to  take  a  chance,  to  come  out 
of  hiding  and  declare  proudly  their  commit- 
ment to  human  and  national  rights  and  to 
speak  openly  about  their  religious  beliefs. 

Just  last  August,  over  200  underground 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  leaders  and  laity 
fearlessly  and  for  the  first  time  disclosed 


their  names  in  an  appeal  to  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  to  legalize  their  church. 
Joseph  Terelya,  the  brave  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lic human  rights  activist,  recently  released 
from  the  Soviet  Union  after  21  years  in 
Soviet  labor  camps,  prisons,  and  psychiatric 
hospitals,  delivered  the  appeal  personally. 
Few  moves  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment could  do  more  to  convince  the 
world  of  its  sincerity  for  reform  than  the 
legalization  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church.  One  of  the  truest  measures  of  glas- 
nost will  be  the  degree  of  religious  freedom 
the  Soviet  rulers  allow  their  people — free- 
dom of  worship  for  all,  including  Protes- 
tants, Jews,  Catholics,  Orthodox,  and  follow- 
ers of  Islam. 

Finally  let  me  just  touch  on  the  subject  of 
personal — or  of  regional,  I  should  say,  con- 
flicts. Today,  even  as  their  economy  flags  at 
home,  the  Soviets  spend  billions  to  maintain 
or  impose  Communist  rule  abroad,  from 
Eastern  Europe  to  Cuba,  Cambodia,  South 
Yemen,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Nicaragua,  and 
Afghanistan.  It's  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
war  on  Afghanistan  costs  them  between  $5 
billion  and  $6  billion  a  year.  The  Soviet  bloc 
has  supplied  some  $1  billion  annually  to  the 
Communist  Angolans  and  $2  billion  to  the 
Sandinistas  in  military  hardware  alone. 

Meanwhile  Soviet  and  Soviet-backed 
forces  in  Afghanistan  and  Angola  have  been 
suffering  devastating  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
the  freedom  fighters  in  those  nations.  The 
courage  of  the  Mujahidin  has  become  leg- 
endary. In  the  past  15  months,  they  have 
inflicted  a  string  of  serious  defeats  on  Soviet 
ehte  combat  units  as  well  as  the  puppet 
Afghan  army.  With  improved  weapons,  tac- 
tics and  coordination,  and  strengthened  po- 
litical unity,  they  have  sent  a  message  loud 
and  clear  to  the  Red  Army:  Ivan  Go  Home! 

International  support  for  the  brave 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  is  more  solid  than 
ever.  Three  weeks  ago  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  with  a  record  vote,  called  over- 
whelmingly for  the  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign forces  from  Afghanistan.  The  Soviets 
have  talked  of  setting  a  timetable  for  with- 
drawal from  Afghanistan,  but  that  timetable 
is  too  long  and  too  conditional.  It's  time  for 
them  to  pack  up,  pull  out,  and  go  home.  It's 
time  they  set  a  date  certain  for  the  com- 
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plete  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops  from 
Afghanistan. 

They  should  respect  the  voice  of  the 
Afghan  people  and  negotiate  with  the  re- 
sistance, without  whose  assent  no  political 
solution  is  possible.  And  they  should  face 
reality  and  allow  a  process  of  genuine  self- 
determination  to  decide  Afghanistan's  desti- 
ny, for  the  present  regime  in  Kabul  is  dis- 
credited and  doomed.  Its  days  are  clearly 
numbered.  From  comments  we  hear  the 
Soviets  making  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
it's  beginning  to  look  as  if  even  they  are 
writing  off  that  regime.  The  Soviets  pride 
themselves  on  recognizing  objective  reality. 
Well,  it's  time  for  them  to  bite  the  bullet. 
The  goal  of  the  U.S.  remains  a  genuinely 
independent,  nonaligned,  neutral  Afghani- 
stan free  from  external  interference.  Once 
the  Soviet  Union  shows  convincingly  that  it 
is  prepared  to  withdraw  promptly  and 
permit  self-determination,  the  United  States 
will  be  helpful  diplomatically.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  struggle  against  tyranny  will  con- 
tinue. 

In  Angola  in  the  past  few  weeks,  Jonas 
Savimbi's  freedom  fighters  inflicted  another 
crushing  defeat  on  the  Soviet-backed  MPLA 
forces.  This  fall's  Communist  offensive,  the 
biggest  ever  in  Angola,  ended  in  a  rout  for 
the  Soviets  and  their  proteges.  The  heroes 
of  the  Lomba  River  did  it  again,  pushing 
back  the  massive  Soviet  assault,  capturing 
hundreds  of  operational  trucks  and  tanks, 
and  shooting  down  a  substantial  number  of 
helicopters  and  Cuban-piloted  planes.  The 
Soviets  truly  are  beginning  to  feel  the  sting 
of  free  people  fighting  back. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  the 
Soviets  must  take  their  share  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  situation  developing  in  Ethiopia. 
Once  again,  famine  threatens  that  poor 
land.  No  doubt  weather  plays  a  role;  never- 
theless, a  major  share  of  the  responsibility 
rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  Ethiopian 
Marxist  rulers.  More  than  one  relief  agency 
has  accused  the  Ethiopian  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  manipulating  the  famine  and 
relief  efforts  in  the  civil  war  against  their 
own  people.  And  the  systematic  suppression 
of  all  private  initiative  in  Ethiopia  will  guar- 
antee chronic  shortages  for  years  to  come,  if 
not  reversed. 

During  the  last  famine,  while  the  rest  of 


the  world  sent  food  and  medicine,  the  Sovi- 
ets sent  their  clients  in  Ethiopia  weapons  of 
war.  And  I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  that 
many  times  the  movement  to  get  those 
weapons  out  where  they  wanted  them  re- 
placed the  movement  to  get  the  food  out  to 
the  starving  people.  The  Soviet  Union  must 
do  more,  much  more,  to  press  for  immedi- 
ate reforms  in  Ethiopia  that  will  prevent 
the  horror  of  famine  from  happening  again. 
The  first  time  it  was  a  tragedy;  the  second 
will  be  a  crime. 

When  I  meet  with  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev,  I'm  going  to  ask  him:  Isn't  it 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  put  an  end  to 
these  destructive,  wasteful  conflicts  around 
the  world?  Otherwise,  there  can  never  be  a 
true  glasnost,  true  openness,  between  his 
nation  and  ours.  I'll  also  make  it  clear  that 
one  of  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  to  in- 
creased cooperation  and  exchange  between 
our  two  nations  is  Soviet  support  for  Com- 
munist tyranny  in  Nicaragua.  With  our  sup- 
port the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  have 
made  impressive  gains  in  the  field  and 
brought  the  Communist  Sandinistas  to  do 
something  that  they  never  would  have 
done  otherwise — negotiate. 

If  I  can  turn  to  the  domestic  side  of  this 
question  for  a  moment,  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  our  own  Congress  will  not  forget 
this  important  fact:  Without  the  freedom 
fighters,  there  would  be  no  Arias  peace 
plan,  there  would  be  no  negotiations  and  no 
hope  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  An  en- 
trenched, hostile,  Communist  regime  in 
Nicaragua  would  be  an  irreversible  fact  of 
life.  The  Sandinistas  would  have  perma- 
nently consolidated  and  fortified  a  Commu- 
nist beachhead  on  the  American  mainland. 

Within  the  next  month  Congress  will 
have  to  vote  on  further  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters.  If  Congress  says  no  to  this  aid,  the 
Sandinistas  will  know  that  all  they  have  to 
do  is  play  a  waiting  game.  They  will  have 
no  incentive  to  negotiate,  no  incentive  to 
make  real  steps  toward  democracy. 

If  we're  serious  about  this  peace  process, 
we  must  keep  the  freedom  fighters  alive 
and  strong  and  viable  until  they  can  once 
again  return  home  to  take  part  in  a  free 
and  democratic  Nicaraguan  society.  They 
are  brave  men,  and  they  have  sacrificed 
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much  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  they 
deserve  no  less.  There  will  be  few  more 
important  votes  in  Congress  than  this  one 
and,  as  I  have  so  often  said  in  the  past,  I'll 
be  counting  on  your  active  support.  With 
your  help,  I  know  we  can  win  this  one.  The 
fact  is,  as  you  all  very  well  know,  we  have 
no  choice — we  have  to  win  this  one. 

So,  as  Robert  Frost  might  have  said,  we 
have  promises  to  keep  and  miles  to  go 
before  January  1999  [1989],  Looking  ahead 
to  our  agenda  always  puts  me  in  mind  of 
one  of  my  favorite  Churchill  anecdotes.  It 
was  toward  the  close  of  World  War  II,  and 
Churchill  was  visited  by  a  delegation  of  the 
Temperance  League.  And  one  of  the  ladies 
there  firmly  chastised  him,  saying,  "Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  IVe  heard  of  all  the  brandy 
you  have  drunk  since  the  war  began  and 
heard  that  if  it  were  poured  into  this  room 
it  would  come  up  all  the  way  to  your 
waist."  And  Churchill  looked  dolefully 
down  at  the  floor  and  then  at  his  waist, 
then  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  said,  "Ah,  yes. 
Madam,  so  much  accomplished,  and  so 
much  more  left  to  do."  [Laughter] 

Well,  we've  got  so  much  more  left  to  do 


in  these  next  14  months  or  so.  If  anything, 
we're  stepping  on  the  gas  because  of  the 
limited  time.  We  want  to  get  as  much 
pinned  down  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished so  far  and  the  changes  that  have 
been  made.  And,  you  know,  there's  one 
thing  that  might  encourage  you  sometimes 
when  the  going  gets  a  little  tough.  Do  you 
realize  how  short  a  time  it  has  been  that 
both  parties  are  talking  about  eliminating 
the  deficit?  [Laughter]  For  50  years  they 
told  us  that  we  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
the  deficit — we  owed  it  to  ourselves.  Now 
we're  not  arguing  anymore  about,  no,  you 
shouldn't  spend  that  money.  We're  just  ar- 
guing about  how  we're  going  to  cut.  And 
we've  had  more  practice  at  that  then  they 
have,  so  we'll  try  to  get  our  way. 

Thank  you  all  very  much,  and  God  bless 
you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  LI 2  p.m.  to 
the  foundation's  trustees  and  founders  in 
the  ballroom  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  Edwin  J. 
Feulner,  Jr.,  was  president  of  the  founda- 
tion, and  Joseph  Coors  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  France-United  States 
Social  Security  Agreement 
November  30,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  233(eXl)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1977  (P.L.  95-216, 
42  U.S.C.  433(eXl)),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  French  Republic  on  Social 
Security  that  consists  of  two  separate  instru- 
ments: a  principal  agreement  signed  at 
Paris  on  March  2,  1987,  and  an  administra- 
tive agreement  signed  at  Washington  on 
October  21,  1987. 

The  U.S.-France  Agreement  is  similar  in 
objective  to  the  social  security  agreements 
already  in  force  with  Belgium,  Canada,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Such  bilateral  agreements 


provide  for  limited  coordination  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  social  security 
systems  to  overcome  the  problems  of  gaps 
in  protection  and  of  dual  coverage  and  tax- 
ation for  workers  who  move  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  other. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  report  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  which  explains  the  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  and  provides  data  on  the 
number  of  persons  affected  by  the  Agree- 
ment and  the  effect  on  social  security  fi- 
nancing as  required  by  the  same  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  join 
with  me  in  commending  the  U.S.-France 
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Social  Security  Agreement  and  related  doc-      The  White  House, 
uments.  November  30,  1987. 

Ronald  Reagan 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  With  Palau 
November  30,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  a  proposed  Joint  Resolution 
that,  in  accordance  with  Section  lOl(dXB)  of 
Public  Law  99-658,  would  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Palau  to  implement  the  "Com- 
pact of  Free  Association"  on  a  date  mutual- 
ly agreed  to  by  our  Governments. 

In  accordance  with  Section  lOl(dXA)  of 
Public  Law  99-658,  I  hereby  certify  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Palau 
has  been  approved  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 411  (a)  and  (b)  thereof,  and  that  there 
exists  no  legal  impediment  to  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  fully  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  exercise  its  rights  under 
Title  Three  of  the  Compact. 

The  foregoing  certification  is  based  upon 
notification  by  the  Government  of  Palau 
that  its  internal  constitutional  approval 
process  has  been  completed.  Specifically,  on 
August  29,  1987,  President  Lazarus  E.  Salii 
certified  in  writing  to  the  Department  of 
State  that  73  percent  of  the  people  of  Palau 
voting  in  a  plebiscite  observed  by  the 
United  Nations  on  August  21,  1987,  ap- 
proved the  Compact.  The  Palau  National 
Congress  gave  its  final  approval  to  the 
Compact  on  August  27,  1987.  Under  their 
constitution,  the  people  of  Palau  have  freely 
chosen  self-government  and  free  association 
with  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  Joint  Resolution  would  also 
amend  Section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  99-658 
in  two  ways.  First,  additional  language 
would  be  added  to  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  stating  that  money  payable  by 
the  United  States  to  Palau  shall  be  paid  to 
Palau  in  accordance  with  procedures  pro- 
vided by  the  Compact  and  its  related  agree- 


ments. For  example,  Palau  may  wish  to 
issue  a  bond  and  grant  its  creditor  a  securi- 
ty interest  in  some  of  the  anticipated  Com- 
pact funds  from  the  United  States,  a  proce- 
dure possible  under  the  Fiscal  Procedures 
Agreement  with  Palau.  The  additional  lan- 
guage would  clarify  that  payment  into  such 
an  encumbered  bank  account  would  be 
consistent  with  U.S.  responsibilities  to  Palau. 
This  would  place  Palau  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  freely  associated  states. 

Second,  the  proposed  Joint  Resolution 
would  repeal  the  last  sentence  of  Section 
104(e),  which  purports  to  strip  United  States 
courts  of  jurisdiction  over  commercial  litiga- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Federal  courts  be- 
tween Palau  and  certain  of  its  creditors. 
This  attempt  to  grant  Palau  sovereign  im- 
munity for  a  single  case  relating  to  a  power 
plant  project  is  inconsistent  with  United 
States  law  and  policy  as  embodied  in  the 
Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities  Act  of  1976. 
Repeal  of  this  provision  would  protect  the 
reputation  of  the  United  States  as  an  inter- 
national financial  center  and  allow  Palau 
and  its  creditors  to  pursue  the  rights  and 
remedies  available  to  them  through  the  ju- 
dicial process.  Such  repeal  would  also 
permit  the  routine  application  of  the  For- 
eign Sovereign  Immunities  Act.  This  would 
not  in  any  way  prejudge  the  matter,  but 
merely  enable  the  case  to  be  heard  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Approval  of  the  enclosed  Joint  Resolution 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  bring  the 
Compact  into  effect  and  end  application  of 
the  1947  Trusteeship  Agreement  with  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  under 
which  the  United  States  has  administered 
Palau.  The  end  of  the  trusteeship  would 
mean  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  politi- 
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cal,  economic,  strategic,  and  cultural  part- 
nership between  the  United  States  and 
Palau. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass 
the  attached  proposed  Joint  Resolution  au- 
thorizing entry  into  force  of  the  "Compact 


of  Free  Association.' 


The  White  House, 
November  30,  1987. 


Ronald  Reagan 


Proclamation  5749— National  Home  Health  Care  Week,  1987 
November  30,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  comfort  of  familiar  surroundings  and 
the  loving  care  and  attention  of  family 
members  often  give  an  important  measure 
of  relief  to  patients  recovering  from  illness 
or  injury,  including  those  on  early  release 
from  hospitals  or  nursing  homes.  Many 
Americans  who  understand  this  and  who 
decide  to  care  for  their  loved  ones  at  home 
find  welcome  assistance  in  occasional  serv- 
ices offered  by  home  health  care  providers. 

A  variety  of  groups  make  such  care  avail- 
able. Thousands  of  home  health  agencies — 
large  and  small,  urban  and  rural,  public  and 
private,  hospital-based  and  independent — 
provide  nursing  services;  physical,  speech, 
and  occupational  therapy;  social  services; 
and  home  health  aide  services.  The  dedica- 
tion of  these  organizations  and  their  thou- 
sands of  employees  and  volunteers  has 
eased  the  path  to  recovery  for  countless 
Americans. 

The  high-quality  services  of  home  health 
care  providers  give  aged  and  disabled  citi- 
zens an  exceptional  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  Medicare-covered  benefit 
and  recuperate  in  their  own  homes,  where 
they  can  most  effectively  draw  upon  the 
constant  support  and  concern  of  their  fami- 
lies. That  strengthens  family  life  and  indi- 
vidual   independence    alike,    and    is    good 


reason  for  all  of  us  to  celebrate  National 
Home  Health  Care  Week  and  to  thank  and 
salute  the  men  and  women  who  supply 
home  health  care. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
98,  has  designated  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 29,  1987,  as  "National  Home 
Health  Care  Week"  and  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  this  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 29,  1987,  as  National  Home  Health 
Care  Week,  and  I  call  upon  government 
officials,  interested  organizations  and  asso- 
ciations, and  all  Americans  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  home  health  care  and  to  support  these 
vital  services  to  elderly  and  disabled  people. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  30th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 12:10p.m.,  Decembers,  19S7] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  December 
1. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  Continuing  Appropriations  Resolution 
December  1,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Leader:) 

This  is  to  register  my  concerns  with  the 
provisions  of  H.J.  Res.  395,  the  Continuing 
Resolution,  which  I  understand  is  scheduled 
to  be  considered  in  the  House  in  the  near 
future.  While  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  working  to  develop  legislation 
that  would  implement  our  bipartisan 
budget  agreement,  it  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive for  the  Congress  to  act  on  a  meas- 
ure that  clearly  violates  both  the  spirit  and 
the  terms  of  that  agreement. 

Let  me  also  point  out  there  are  many 
extraneous  provisions  included  in  the  Reso- 
lution to  which  I  must  take  exception.  In 
addition  I  am  informed  that  further  objec- 
tionable measures  may  be  incorporated  into 
the  Resolution  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

It  is  imperative  in  my  view  that  essential 
nonlethal  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  be  continued  in  the  Resolution. 
To  fail  to  provide  such  assistance  at  this 
critical    time    would    undercut    the    peace 


process  and  undermine  our  commitment  to 
democracy  in  Central  America. 

I  trust  that  we  can  continue  our  biparti- 
san effort  and  work  toward  implementation 
of  the  agreement  reached  last  month.  I 
urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  develop  a 
Continuing  Resolution  that  is  faithful  to  our 
agreement. 

We  are  working  to  carry  out  the  Adminis- 
tration's part  of  this  agreement,  and  I  trust 
the  House  will  do  the  same.  If  H.J.  Res.  395 
were  sent  to  me  in  its  current  form  for 
signature,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  ve- 
toing the  measure. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  Robert  H.  Michel,  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
original  was  not  available  for  verification 
of  the  content  of  this  letter. 


Nomination  of  Leonard  H.O.  Spearman,  Sr.,  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Rwanda 
December  1,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Leonard  H.O.  Spearman, 
Sr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Rwanda.  He  would  succeed  John 
Edwin  Upston. 

Since  1986  Dr.  Spearman  has  been  distin- 
guished professor  of  educational  psychology 
at  Texas  Southern  University  in  Houston, 
TX.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as  president  of 
Texas  Southern  University  from  1980  to 
1986.  Dr.  Spearman  has  served  in  the  fol- 
lowing capacities  at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC,  1970-1980: 
Associate  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Higher   and    Continuing   Education,    1980; 


Associate  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher 
and  Continuing  Education,  1978-1980; 
Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher 
and  Continuing  Education,  1976-1978;  As- 
sociate Commissioner  for  Student  Assist- 
ance, 1975-1978;  Director,  Division  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Assistance,  1972-1975;  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Student  Special  Services, 
1970-1972.  From  1960  to  1970,  Dr.  Spear- 
man was  professor  of  psychology.  Southern 
University  in  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  and  associ- 
ate professor  of  psychology  at  Florida  A&M 
University,  1957-1960. 

Dr.  Spearman  graduated  from  Florida 
A&M  University  (B.S.,  1947)  and  the  Uni- 
versity   of   Michigan    (M.A.,    1950;    Ph.D., 
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1960).  He  was  born  July  8,  1929,  in  Talla-      dren,  and  resides  in  Pearland,  TX. 
hassee,  FL.  He  is  married,  has  three  chil- 


Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  With  Area  High  School 
Seniors  in  Jacksonville,  Florida 
December  1,  1987 


The  President.  Superintendent  Sang,  Sec- 
retary Bennett,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  are  here,  and  all  of  you,  thank 
you  very  much.  Fm  going  to  keep  my  re- 
marks brief.  Fm  not  going  to  take  a  chance 
on  being  voted  in  your  yearbooks  the  Presi- 
dent most  likely  to  talk  until  June.  [Laugh- 
ter] You  know,  it's  good  to  get  out  of  Wash- 
ington, where  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  worry- 
ing about  things  that  are  only  important 
there.  Here  you  have  perspective  and  real- 
ize what  the  important  issues  are — who's 
got  a  Christmas  dance  date  and  who  hasn't. 

But  now,  before  I  get  started,  I  have  a 
special  message  from  Nancy.  Whenever  I 
speak  to  students,  she  asks  me  to  remind 
you:  For  your  families,  for  your  friends,  and 
just  for  yourselves,  just  say  no  to  drugs  and 
alcohol.  By  the  way,  there's  an  important 
event  taking  place  elsewhere  in  town  today: 
the  White  House  Conference  on  a  Drug 
Free  America  under  the  leadership  of  Lois 
Herrington.  And  Nancy  and  I  applaud  her 
team's  efforts  to  rid  America  of  drugs. 

Today  is  not  just  a  high  school  convoca- 
tion, it's  a  family  day  as  well.  So,  let  me  ask 
the  parents  who  are  here  today — could  you 
stand  for  a  moment  just  so  we  could  see 
you?  [Applause]  I'll  applaud  that,  too.  Moth- 
ers and  fathers,  your  dedication  to  your 
children  and  the  schools  has  made  this  com- 
munity what  it  is  today.  Your  support  is  the 
foundation  on  which  the  success  of  Duval 
County's  schools  has  been  built  and  on 
which  your  own  children's  success  will  be 
built  throughout  life.  Today  all  of  us  say  to 
you,  for  all  you've  done  and  for  all  you  are 
doing  and  for  all  you  will  do,  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  thank  you. 

Secretary  of  Education  Bill  Bennett  tells 
me  that  wherever  you  find  parents  and 
communities  who  care — principals  who  set 
goals  and  keep  track  of  progress,  teachers 


who  pay  attention  to  basics,  and  students 
who  work  hard — in  those  places  you  find 
America's  great  school  systems.  He  also  tells 
me  that  Duval  County  has  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's great  schools.  Now,  Fm  going  to  talk  to 
you  for  a  few  minutes  about  your  great 
public  schools,  but  I  know  you  have  great 
private  and  parochial  schools,  as  well.  You 
know,  it  makes  me  think  that  quality  and 
Duval  County  just  seem  to  go  together. 

But,  yes,  since  Herb  Sang  took  over  as 
superintendent  11  years  ago,  you  in  the 
public  schools — teachers,  principals,  par- 
ents, and  students — have  made  your  mark 
on  American  education.  You've  sprinted  to 
the  head  of  the  class  in  improving  test 
scores,  cutting  dropout  rates,  winning 
teaching  awards,  winning  more  National 
Merit  Scholarships,  and  winning  a  better 
future  for  every  student  and  for  this  entire 
community.  And  that's  why  you  are  on  all 
lists  of  the  best  school  systems  in  America. 
And  for  anybody  wondering  who  should  be 
at  the  top  of  these  lists,  you've  given  your 
answer  by  winning  four  of  your  seven  na- 
tional academic  super  bowls.  Yes,  there's 
just  one  word  for  Duval  County  and  its  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  schools:  The  word  is 
"winners." 

I've  heard  that  you  have  a  slogan  around 
here:  "Winners  are  finishers."  It  means  stay 
in  school,  stick  it  out  through  tough  times  as 
well  as  good,  finish  and  you'll  be  a  winner, 
too.  But  I  can't  help  thinking:  Doesn't  that 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  how  your  school 
system  itself  became  a  winner?  Success 
wasn't  handed  on  a  platter.  It  didn't  come 
because  you  had  lots  of  money.  In  fact,  your 
spending  per  pupil  is  regularly  below  the 
national  average.  But  as  Dr.  Sang  has 
taught,  progress  and  money  are  not  the 
same.  And  boy,  that's  one  lesson  in  Wash- 
ington  that   we    should   write    a   hundred 
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times  on  the  blackboard. 

No,  you  didn't  do  it  with  lots  of  money; 
you  did  it  with  the  courage  to  be  different. 
When  others  had  lost  faith,  you  did  it  with 
your  belief  in  hard  work  and  real  standards 
and  with  the  American  tradition  of  trusting 
in  the  future  and  your  ability  to  build  for  it 
with  your  own  hands  and  your  own  minds 
and  your  own  determination.  You  didn't 
look  to  Washington  for  an  easy  way  out;  you 
did  it  yourselves.  It  was  the  British  philoso- 
pher Sir  Francis  Bacon  who  said  that:  "By 
far  the  greatest  obstacle  to  true  progress  is 
found  in  this — that  men  despair  and  think 
things  impossible."  I've  found  that's  true  in 
almost  every  area  of  life,  whether  it's  build- 
ing better  schools  or  better  mousetraps  or  a 
better  country. 

You  know  a  favorite  story  of  mine  is 
about  some  advice  that  supposedly  a  wise 
man  gave  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  was  William  McKinley,  and 
the  supposed  wise  man  was  the  head  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  the  man  in 
charge  of  keeping  track  of  new  inventions. 
In  1899  the  head  of  the  Patent  Office  told 
President  McKinley  to  close  down  the 
Patent  Office,  because,  as  he  put  it,  "every- 
thing that  can  be  invented  has  been  invent- 
ed." 

Well,  if  America  is  to  be  prepared  with 
jobs,  skills,  and  technology  for  the  next  cen- 
tury, we  must  make  way  for  people  who  see 
what  can  be  done  and  what  is  possible,  not 
what  isn't — make  way  for  people  like  those 
who  rebuilt  this  school  system.  In  Washing- 
ton some  things  haven't  changed  much 
since  President  McKinley 's  time.  Almost  ev- 
eryone can  still  tell  you  20  reasons  why  you 
can't  do  things — why  you  can't  cut  tax  rates, 
why  you  can't  lower  Federal  spending,  why 
you  can't  reduce  the  number  of  Soviet  and 
American  nuclear  weapons,  and  why  you 
can't  develop  a  strategic  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles. 

But  America  wasn't  built  by  people  who 
said,  I  can't.  Every  pioneer  who  crossed  our 
frontier  said,  I  can.  Every  man  or  woman 
who  ever  started  a  new  business,  discovered 
a  new  invention,  explored  a  new  idea  said,  I 
can.  You  will  graduate  from  high  school  be- 
cause you  said,  I  can.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant words  anyone  can  ever  learn  are  those 
words:  I  can.  You  know,  I've  always  thought 


that  the  best  hope  for  America's  future  was 
to  get  as  many  things  as  possible  out  of  the 
gloomy,  pessimistic  halls  of  Washington  and 
back  to  the  optimistic  air  of  the  real  Amer- 
ica, where  people  don't  say,  I  can't,  they 
say,  I  can. 

More  decisions  outside  of  Washington, 
fewer  inside,  fewer  Federal  rules,  more  op- 
portunity— that's  the  idea  behind  our  sup- 
port for  choice  in  education.  Let  parents 
choose  the  schools  they  believe  will  best 
prepare  their  children  for  the  jobs  and  op- 
portunities of  the  future.  It's  the  idea 
behind  our  enterprise  zone  proposal.  And 
when  Congress  failed  to  act,  Florida  and  25 
other  States  said,  we  can,  and  they  went 
ahead  with  their  own  enterprise  zone  pro- 
grams. And  now  there  are  thousands  of  jobs 
and  choices  in  areas  where  there  were  few 
before. 

And  while  we're  talking  about  the  Ameri- 
can people  making  choices,  not  Washing- 
ton, don't  you  think  that  each  morning 
when  you  start  your  school  day  you  should 
have  the  same  voluntary  choice  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  everyday:  to  bow 
your  head  to  God  in  prayer?  [Applause] 

I've  come  here  this  morning  with  a 
simple  message  about  your  future,  you  who 
are  students.  And  that  is  that  America's 
freedom  is  a  precious  opportunity,  and  the 
first  step  to  using  that  opportunity  is  to  say, 
I  can.  One  of  America's  greatest  philoso- 
phers, Henry  David  Thoreau,  reminded  us 
that  to  Americans  "this  world  is  but  canvas 
to  our  imaginations."  If  you  use  your  imagi- 
nation, set  goals,  make  plans,  work  hard, 
keep  at  it,  and  don't  worry  too  much  about 
who  gets  the  credit,  there's  no  limit  to  what 
you  can  achieve. 

The  Federal  Government  does  a  lot  to 
shape  the  future.  And  there  are  many  times 
when  it  would  be  helpful  if  government 
just  left  things  alone.  Our  goal  should  be  to 
make  government  the  servant  of  the  people 
and  not  the  other  way  around.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that,  over  the  last  7  years, 
our  administration  has  pushed  for  more  in- 
dividual freedom  and  less  government  in- 
terference. In  dealing  with  the  Federal 
budget  deficit,  our  goal  has  been  to  provide 
those  services  that  are  necessary,  to  provide 
for  our  national  defense,  and  to  do  so  at  the 
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lowest  cost  to  the  average  American  taxpay- 
er; because  what  we  spend  today  will  be  a 
burden  to  you  tomorrow. 

I  feel  it's  time  for  us  to  step  forward  and 
provide  a  clear  direction  for  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  and  opportunity.  Eleven  days 
ago  I  joined  with  the  bipartisan  leaders  in 
Congress  in  forging  a  budget  compromise 
that  will  put  the  Nation  on  a  road  toward  a 
balanced  budget  and  keep  us  on  that  track. 
I  said  it  was  time  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
get  the  job  done.  Well,  today  I  hope  you 
will  join  with  me  in  this  crusade  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  Let's  commit  ourselves 
to  do  all  that  we  can  now  and  to  do  even 
more  in  the  years  ahead  to  continue  our 
economic  expansion.  It's  a  time  to  put  aside 
partisan  and  personal  preferences  and  join 
together.  It's  a  time  to  say,  I  can  and  I  will. 

That's  how  America  itself  has  moved  the 
entire  world  toward  true  peace  and  greater 
freedom  in  the  last  7  years,  and  that's  how 
we  restored  America's  strength.  And  I  hope 
you  won't  mind  me  adding  with  some  pride 
that  it's  how  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form rescued  freedom  in  the  small  Caribbe- 
an country  of  Grenada.  In  just  a  few  days, 
I'll  meet  with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  will  sign  the  first 
arms  reduction  agreement  in  the  history  of 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  It's  a 
good  example  of  what  Fm  talking  about. 

For  many  years  critics  around  the  world 
have  insisted  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  an  agreement  along  the  lines  we've 
now  worked  out.  Six  years  ago,  when  I  pro- 
posed the  elimination  of  an  entire  category 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles, they  sneered  and  said  I  couldn't  be 
serious.  It  was  a  sure  sign,  they  said,  that  I 
was  against  arms  reductions  altogether,  and 
they  added  that  I  ought  to  offer  something 
the  Soviets  would  agree  to,  even  if  I  didn't 
believe  it  was  in  America's  best  interests. 
And  yet  we — and  I  mean  here  you  and  all 
Americans  who  supported  rebuilding  our 
national  defense  and  our  determination  that 
it  was  better  to  have  no  arms  agreement 
than  a  bad  arms  agreement — all  of  us  stuck 
together.  We  set  goals.  We  made  plans.  We 
worked  hard. 

Many  of  those  same  critics  also  said  that  it 
was  provocative  to  tell  the  truth  about  re- 
pression in  the  Soviet  Union,  about  Soviet 


overseas  adventures,  about  Soviet  violations 
of  past  agreements.  We  said  that  the  United 
States  of  America  must  never  be  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth  about  anyone.  Well,  now,  as  a 
result  of  lots  of  hard  work  and  patience, 
we're  about  to  sign  an  agreement  that  will 
do  just  what  I  proposed  6  years  ago  and 
that  the  critics  said  was  impossible.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  we  will  wipe  an  entire 
category  of  American  and  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

After  the  summit,  we'll  keep  our  negotia- 
tors working  on  an  agreement  that  could 
lead  to  cutting  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  long- 
range  nuclear  arsenals  in  half  and  reducing 
the  disparities  in  conventional  forces,  that 
is,  the  armies  that  face  each  other  in 
Europe.  Those  disparities  favor  the  Soviets. 
With  the  Intermediate-range  Nuclear 
Forces  agreement,  we  take  a  first  step 
across  the  open  frontier  toward  a  safer 
world  for  you  and  your  children.  And  my 
plan — our  plan — should  be  to  keep  right  on 
marching. 

But  in  the  excitement  of  the  summit,  the 
treaty  signing,  and  all  the  rest,  we  must  not 
forget  that  peace  means  more  than  arms 
reduction.  More  than  a  decade  ago,  there 
was  a  warming  in  U.S.-Soviet  affairs  that  we 
called  detente.  But  while  talking  friendship, 
the  Soviets  worked  even  faster  on  the  larg- 
est military  buildup  in  world  history.  They 
stepped  up  their  aggression  around  the 
world.  They  became  more  repressive  at 
home.  We  do  not  want  mere  words;  this 
time  we're  after  true  peace. 

One  Eastern  European  dissident  thinker 
has  written  that  "respect  for  human  rights 
is  the  fundamental  condition  and  the  sole 
guarantee  of  true  peace."  Well,  I  believe 
he's  right.  True  peace  and  freedom  are  in- 
divisible. That's  why  it's  important  to  all  of 
us  that  the  Soviets  have  released  over  200 
political  prisoners  over  the  past  year  and 
that  they  appear  to  have  eased  censorship 
somewhat  in  the  arts  and  media. 

It's  also  why  we're  concerned  that  many 
more  political  prisoners  remain  in  jail,  inter- 
nal exile,  and  psychiatric  hospitals.  As  many 
as  10,000  Jews  await  permission  to  emi- 
grate. Persecution  of  religious  believers  con- 
tinues. Some,  including  Ludmilla  Andru- 
shenko  and  Father  Alsonsas  Svarinskas,  wait 
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in  prison.  Their  only  crime:  They  wanted  to 
practice  their  religion  and  worship  God  as 
they  pleased.  Well,  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I 
are  going  to  have  a  few  words  about  that. 

We're  also  going  to  have  words  about 
Soviet  expansionism  around  the  world,  for 
example,  in  Afghanistan.  Since  the  Red 
Army  invaded  8  years  ago,  the  Afghan 
people  have  suffered  a  million  casualties, 
and  at  least  4  million  others  have  been 
driven  to  exile,  as  freedom  fighters  have 
taken  up  arms  against  the  invader. 

Who  are  these  freedom  fighters?  Well, 
many  of  them  would  be  your  classmates  if 
they  lived  here  in  Jacksonville.  That's  how 
young  they  are.  They've  taken  up  arms 
against  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
armies  in  the  world,  because  they've  seen 
what  Communist  oppression  means.  To 
some  it  means  being  prevented  from  living 
by  the  rules  of  their  religions.  To  others  it 
means  parents  murdered  and  crops,  and 
even  entire  villages,  destroyed  in  random 
and  repeated  Soviet  raids.  Or  it  means  a 
little  brother  or  sister  whose  hand  was 
blown  off  by  Soviet  mines  disguised  as  toys. 
Oppression  means  many  things.  There  are 
many  reasons  to  fight  for  freedom.  The 
simple  people  of  Afghanistan  pose  no  threat 
to  Soviet  territory.  They  don't  now.  They 
never  have.  The  Soviet  Union  has  no  legiti- 
mate purpose  in  this  war.  And  I  will  tell  Mr. 
Gorbachev  it  is  time  for  the  Soviets  to  set  a 
date  certain  for  withdrawal,  to  talk  with  the 
freedom  fighters,  and  to  allow  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

I  will  also  say  it's  time  for  them  to  leave 
Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  Angola,  and  Nicaragua. 
Even  as  the  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries search  for  peace,  the  Soviet  bloc  con- 
tinues to  pour  billions  of  dollars  in  guns, 
planes,  bullets,  tanks,  and  other  assistance 
into  Nicaragua.  Why?  To  quote  one  of  our 
leading  national  strategists,  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski:  "Potentially  at  stake  in  Central 
America  is  America's  capacity  to  defend 
Western  interests  throughout  the  world." 
And  he  adds:  "If  the  Soviet-Cuban  presence 
in  Nicaragua  destabilizes  the  entire  region, 
the  United  States  will  inevitably  pull  back" 
from  Europe  and  the  Pacific  to  defend  our 
own  border. 

Well,  I  want  my  meeting  with  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev to  help  build  a  true  peace  that  will  last 


for  your  lifetime  and  that  of  your  children 
and  of  their  children.  And  that's  why  we 
will  review  our  areas  of  agreement,  but  also 
emphasize  our  points  of  disagreement. 
Some  say  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  listen.  But  we've  come  a  long  way 
already  by  being  strong,  steady,  and  deter- 
mined. We  Americans  set  our  goals.  We 
were  realistic  about  how  to  go  after  them. 
We  kept  on  working,  in  good  times  and 
bad.  We  believed  in  America's  strength  and 
in  America's  ability  to  use  its  strength  to 
make  the  world  better.  For  the  last  7  years, 
through  us,  through  all  of  us  here  today  and 
millions  of  others,  America  has  said,  I  can. 
And  around  the  world,  because  of  that, 
peace  is  more  secure  and  freedom  more 
widely  shared.  At  home,  because  of  that, 
we're  in  the  longest  peacetime  economic 
expansion  on  record,  and  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities are  waiting  for  you  after  gradua- 
tion. Think  of  what  those  two  words,  "I 
can,"  have  meant  to  the  story  of  our  nation 
and  the  world  in  our  time. 

Before  I  leave,  I  thought  I'd  tell  you  a 
story  that  I've  told  to  other  students.  It's 
about  a  college  professor,  quite  an  eminent 
scholar,  who  was  flying  on  a  trip  over  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  was  a  great  student  of 
Russian,  and  he  could  speak  Russian  fluent- 
ly. But  here,  taking  a  taxicab  to  the  airport, 
he  had  a  young  cabdriver,  and  he  got  him 
in  conversation  and,  in  the  course  of  things, 
learned  that  the  young  man  was  still  getting 
an  education  and  driving  a  cab  on  the  side 
to  help  finance  that  education.  And  he  said 
to  him,  "Well,  what  are  you  planning  on 
doing  and  being  when  you  finish  your  edu- 
cation?" And  the  young  cabdriver  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  decided  yet." 

Well,  the  professor  made  his  trip  to 
Moscow,  got  in  a  cab  there  and  started  into 
the  city  and  by  coincidence  had  a  young 
fellow — looked  about  the  same  age  as  the 
cabdriver  in  America.  And  being  able  to 
speak  Russian,  he  got  in  a  conversation  with 
him  and  found  out  this  young  man  was  still 
getting  his  education,  in  addition  to  driving 
the  cab.  And  so,  he  finally  asked  him  that 
same  question:  What  did  he  plan  to  do 
when  his  education  was  finished?  And  the 
young  man  said,  "I  don't  know.  They 
haven't  told  me  yet."  That  answer's  a  pretty 
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good  one  at  summing  up  the  great  differ- 
ence between  us. 

So,  when  you  leave  here  today,  please 
remember  the  blessings  of  American  free- 
dom. Think  of  how  God  graced  you  when 
he  set  you  down  in  this  land  of  liberty  and 
of  peace  and  of  opportunity,  this  land  of 
neighbor  helping  neighbor  and  family  help- 
ing family.  I  have  often  thought — maybe 
you  could  call  it  mysticism  if  you  will — but 
IVe  thought  that  God  placed  these  Ameri- 
can continents  here  between  the  two  great 
oceans  for  the  most  adventurous,  the  brav- 
est, and  the  most  resourceful  people  on 
Earth  to  find,  people  from  every  corner  of 
the  Earth  who  had  a  little  extra  love  for 
freedom  and  the  ambition  that  brought 
them  here  and  settled  them  here  in  this 
land  of  ours,  bringing  you  here  by  deciding 
how  you  want  to  use  America's  opportuni- 
ties and  then  by  saying,  I  can. 

I  just  have  one  other  thing  that  Yd  like  to 
leave  with  you.  Fm  sure  in  this  year  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  Constitution  you 
probably  have  been  taught  a  little  extra 
about  the  Constitution,  but  if  not,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  something  that — I  have  read 
a  lot  of  constitutions.  Every  country  has  a 
constitution,  it  seems.  And  then  I  was 
struck  one  day  by — well,  they  talked  about 
freedom  of  this  and  that,  and  freedom  to  do 
such  and  such,  and  well  then  why  was  our 
Constitution  so  different?  And  finally  the 
answer  came  to  me.  All  those  other  consti- 
tutions said.  We  the  government  allow  you 
the  people  to  have  the  following  freedoms 
and  do  the  following  things.  Our  Constitu- 
tion says.  We  the  people  allow  the  govern- 
ment to  do  certain  things,  and  it  can  do  no 
other  things  that  aren't  covered  in  this  cov- 
enant, this  document.  I  told  that  story  at  a 
state  dinner  in  the  White  House  to  the  wife 
of  the  Crowned  Prince  of  Japan.  And  she 
added  another  line  to  my  story,  because 
when  I  finished  saying  what  I've  just  said  to 
you,  she  very  quietly  said  to  me,  "Our  con- 
stitution, too,  says.  We  the  people."  And  I 
couldn't  hide  my  surprise.  That's  right. 
After  the  war,  when  we  stopped  being  en- 
emies, they  had  a  new  constitution,  and  so 
there  is  now  another  country  in  the  world 
that  says  what  ours  does — that  the  people 
are  in  charge. 

Well,    that's   enough   from   me.    I    know 


right  now  that  Superintendent  Sang  has 
something  to  contribute  here,  and  he  will 
tell  you  what  the  next  step  is. 

Mr.  Sang.  Mr.  President,  your  aides  have 
indicated  that  you  might  give  us  a  few 
more  minutes,  and  our  students  love  to  ask 
questions.  In  fact,  they  really  work  our 
teachers  over.  And  we  selected  six  of  our 
outstanding  academic  achievers,  and  with 
your  permission,  they  would  like  to  each 
ask  you  a  question.  And  I  see  one  already 
over  here  to  my  right. 

The  President.  All  right. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Victoria  Gossmire, 
from  Andrew  Jackson  High  School.  [Ap- 
plause] 

The  President.  You  have  some  friends 
here. 

Arms  Control 

Q.  And  my  question  is:  How  will  I,  as  a 
youth,  be  affected  by  the  summit  meetings? 

The  President.  How  will  you,  as  a  student, 
be  affected  by  the  summit  meeting? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  Well,  if  the  summit  meet- 
ing carries  out  as  we  optimistically  think 
today  that  it  will — that  for  one  thing,  we 
will  have  started  down  the  road  to  the 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  will 
have  done  away  with  those  weapons  of  ours 
that  are  based  on  the  NATO  line.  They 
were  put  there  in  response — we  did  not  put 
them  there  first — in  response  to  the  Soviets 
aiming  what  are  called  SS-20  missiles  at  all 
the  targets  of  Europe.  And  we  tried  to  per- 
suade them  not  to  do  that — this  was  before 
I  was  in  office — and  they  didn't  stop.  And 
then  Europe  asked  us  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  counter  this  threat.  And  by  that 
time,  I  got  here  and  felt  a  need  to  be  in 
charge  of  placing  our  weapons  there.  And 
they  objected  very  strenuously  on  the  other 
side.  In  1981  I  proposed  the  answer  was  the 
elimination — zero  on  both  sides — of  those 
particular  weapons.  And  4  years  later  they 
came  back,  and  we  started  negotiating 
about  that.  So,  I  think  we're  going  to  sign 
that  agreement  this  time,  complete  with 
verification. 

But  for  all  of  you,  this  threat  that's  alive 
in  the  world  today  of  missiles  that  can — 
well,  I've  said  that  a  nuclear  war  can  never 
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be  won  and  must  never  be  fought.  By 
never  being  won,  I  mean  that,  by  the  time 
two  great  nations  exchange  the  thousands 
of  nuclear  missiles — firing  at  each  other — 
where  would  those  people  who  weren't 
blown  up — who  still  remained  left — where 
would  they  live?  The  very  soil  would  be 
poisoned — radioactivity.  There  would  be  no 
place  for  anyone  to  live.  So,  I  think  that  we 
can't  do  it  all  at  once.  But  if  we've  started 
down  that  path,  and  as  you  come  up  and 
take  over  from  the  rest  of  us — maybe  ther- 
e'll still  be  some  of  the  job  done — we  can 
once  and  for  all  rid  the  world  of  nuclear 
weapons.  And  that,  I  think,  will  make  for  a 
far  better  life  for  all  of  you. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  name's  Jason 
Doman,  from  Fletcher  Senior  High  School. 
And  I  would  like  to  know,  in  terms  of  con- 
ventional warfare,  how  will  this  proposed 
treaty  affect  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  President.  Well,  now,  that's  some- 
thing that  we  have  looked  at  down  the  way 
in  the  future,  and  it  is  no  question  the 
Soviet  Union  has  outbuilt  NATO — not  just 
the  United  States — by  2  ¥2  times  as  many 
tanks,  3  times  as  many  artillery  pieces,  and 
so  forth.  But  there  is  a  weapon  still  on  the 
battlelines.  There  are  nuclear  weapons  that 
are  called  tactical  weapons.  These  are, 
among  other  things,  shells  fired  from  artil- 
lery, from  cannons.  But  when  the  shell  ex- 
plodes, it  isn't  gunpowder;  it's  an  atomic 
explosion,  a  nuclear  explosion.  And  so,  both 
sides  have  those. 

Now,  I  think  that  we've  got  a  lot  of 
people  on  both  sides  standing  in  the  wings, 
waiting  now  for  us  to  approach  that  prob- 
lem of  that  kind  of  weapon.  And  we  have 
determined  that  when  you  start  to  talk 
about  eliminating  those  then  you  must,  at 
the  same  time,  discuss  the  balancing  of  the 
conventional  weapons.  Because  if  we  all 
eliminated  right  now  our  nuclear  battlefield 
weapons  that  can  balance  things  up — but  if 
we  all  did  away  with  those  weapons,  both 
sides,  we  would  have  given  the  Soviet 
Union  then  a  hard  and  fast  advantage  be- 
cause of  their  conventional  superiority.  So, 
when  we  come  to  discussing  those  short- 
range  battlefield  weapons,  we  must  also  dis- 
cuss and  get  from  them  a  concession  of  con- 


ventional weapons  being  equal.  It  means  a 
reduction  from  both  sides. 
Yes,  back  there. 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  Tracie 
Pough,  and  I  bring  you  greetings  from  Jean 
Ribault  Senior  High  School.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  would  reiterate  the  importance 
to  our  future  of  developing  and  having  a 
Star  Wars  space-base  missile  defense 
system? 

The  President.  Now,  I  didn't  hear  just  the 
beginning,  because  there  were  some  people 
still  cheering  you. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  would 
reiterate  the  importance  to  our  future  of 
developing  and  having  a  Star  Wars  space- 
base  missile  system? 

The  President.  Oh,  I'd  be  delighted. 
[Laughter]  There  is  so  much  misinformation 
out  about  that.  This  started  several  years 
ago.  I  asked  our  people  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment if  it  wasn't  possible  to  see  in  this 
modern  day  of  technology  if  there  wasn't  a 
weapon  that  could  be  designed  that  could 
intercept  nuclear  missiles  as  they  came  out 
of  their  silos.  For  example,  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  they  fired  their  missiles  at  us, 
those  missiles  get  here  in  30  minutes  or  less. 
You've  got  a  half  an  hour  for  doing  any- 
thing. And  they  agreed  that  possibly  there 
was,  and  so  a  study  went  into  effect.  And 
what  we  are  working  on  now  is  a  system — I 
just  visited  one  of  the  plants  where  some  of 
this  is  going  forward  out  in  Colorado  last 
week,  and  I  was  amazed  and  gratified  to 
see  the  miracles  that  are  being  performed. 

What  we  have  in  mind — Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative,  it's  called,  that's  the  SDI — 
what  we  have  in  mind  is  a  defensive  system 
that  can  begin  by  hitting  those  weapons  as 
they  come  out  of  the  silos.  And  those  that 
manage  to  get  through,  those  warheads — 
there  is  a  second  stage  then  that  goes  up 
and  catches  them  before  they  come  back 
into  the  atmosphere  and,  finally,  a  third 
stage  to  catch  any  that  might  come 
through.  The  main  thing  about  it  is  it  could 
really  make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete,  be- 
cause what  country  would,  if  we  have  such 
a  system — even  if  they  thought  that  some 
might  get  through,  they  wouldn't  be  certain 
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enough  to  start  a  nuclear  attack,  because 
they  would  know  our  ability  to  attack  them 
back. 

So,  what  I  have  in  mind  is  that — I  won't 
be  around  by  the  time  we've  got  it  com- 
pleted, but  what  we  should  do  is,  when  that 
is  completed  and  we  begin  to  deploy  that, 
we  should  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Soviets,  if  everybody,  including 
us,  will  get  rid  of  our  nuclear  weapons, 
we'll  give  this  to  everybody,  because  we  all 
know  how  to  make  them.  So,  someday  we 
can't  be  sure  that  there  might  not  come  a 
madman  someplace  like  a  Hitler,  who 
knowing  how  to  make  them  and  knowing 
that  no  one  else  in  the  world  had  them,  he 
might  decide  that  he  was  going  to  do  it. 
I've  likened  it  to  our  people  as  when  we  got 
together  after  World  War  I  and  everybody 
decided  that  we  would  no  longer  use  poison 
gas,  but  everybody  kept  their  gas  masks. 
Well,  I  think  of  this  as  a  gigantic  gas  mask, 
and  maybe  this  will  be  the  thing  that  could 
bring  about  the  end  of  nuclear  missiles. 

Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 

Q.  Yes,  I'm  Shane  Green,  from  Sandal- 
wood Junior-Senior  High  School.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  you  feel  that  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
rising  popularity  across  the  world  as  a 
young,  dynamic  reformer  will  pose  an 
added  pressure  to  your  position  at  the 
summit,  and  do  you  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can public,  as  a  result,  might  perceive  com- 
munism as  less  of  a  threat  in  the  future 
than  it  should? 

The  President.  I  have  more  faith  in  the 
American  people  than  that.  We're  a  pretty 
independent  people.  You  find  that  out  in 
any  number  of  things  that  go  on  any  day  on 
the  city  streets.  And  I  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  aware  of  the  shortcomings 
of  communism — the  boy  that  can't  tell  you 
what  he's  going  to  do  with  his  life  until  they 
tell  him  what  he's  going  to  do.  Do  you 
know  that  in  graduation  from  high  schools 
in  that  country  they  come  in  the  rooms 
where  they've  got  the  graduates  and  they 
pick  them  out  and  tell  them  who  is  going  to 
go  to  college  and  who  is  going  to  go  to 
work  in  the  factory — and  they  assign  them 
to  these  places.  So,  I  don't  fear  America 
doing  that,  and  I  don't  mind  that  Gorba- 
chev has  been,  let  us  say,  quite  different 


than  past  Soviet  leaders.  I've  met  with  a 
number  of  them,  and  he  is  different. 

Now,  at  the  same  time,  I'm  not  going  to 
tell  you  that  he  doesn't  believe  in  their 
system.  He  was  born  and  raised  in  that 
system,  and  he  believes  in  much  of  their 
propaganda.  But  he  is  the  first  one — no 
other  Russian  leader  has  ever  agreed  to 
eliminate  weapons  they  already  have.  He  is 
the  first  one  to  do  that.  Now,  there  is  one 
other  thing  I'm  watching.  He  is  also  the 
first  Russian  leader  who  has  never  reiterat- 
ed before  the  great  national  Communist 
congress  that  the  Soviets  are  pledged  to  a 
world  expansion — a  one-world  Communist 
state.  That  has  been  the  stated  goal  of  pre- 
vious leaders.  He  has  said  no  such  thing. 

And  I  know  when  we  first  met,  my  first 
words  to  him — just  the  two  of  us  in  the 
room  and  an  interpreter — and  I  said  we're 
very  unique  in  this  moment.  Here  we  are 
in  a  room,  the  two  of  us,  and  literally  in  our 
hands  could  be  the  peace  of  the  world  or 
war  for  the  world.  No  other  two  nations 
could  bring  that  about  but  us.  And  he 
agreed  that,  yes,  that  we  should  start  work- 
ing for  peace.  And,  no,  I  don't  resent  his 
popularity  or  anything  else.  Good  Lord,  I 
cos  tarred  with  Errol  Flynn  once.  [Laughter] 

Arms  Reduction  Verification 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  Michael 
Davis,  from  Robert  E.  Lee  Senior  High 
School.  And  my  question  is:  If  an  agreement 
was  reached  on  conventional  or  nuclear 
weapons,  what  actions  would  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  both  sides  upheld  the  agree- 
ment? 

The  President.  I  have  to  tell  you,  I  have  a 
little  hearing  problem.  Try  again. 

Q.  My  question  was:  If  an  agreement  on 
nuclear  or  conventional  weapons  was 
reached,  what  actions  would  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  both  sides  upheld  the  agree- 
ment? 

The  President.  You  have  touched  on  what 
has  been  the  touchiest  point  all  the  way: 
verification.  And  this  is  what's  been  going 
on  now  in  these  meetings  between  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze  and  our  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz — is  to  try  and  iron  out 
this  thing  of,  yes,  how  do  we  establish  that 
there  is  no  cheating  and  that  we're  really 
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destroying  the  weapons  that  we're  sup- 
posed to  destroy?  And  we  apparently  have 
worked  out  an  agreement  that  is  the  strong- 
est verification  agreement  that  has  ever 
been  worked  out  in  any  kind  of  arms  nego- 
tiations. It  will  have  us  with  the  ability  to 
not  only  supervise  areas  where  such  things 
would  be  made  but  also  to  make  spot 
checks — just  decide  we  want  to  go  and  take 
a  look.  And  they  can  do  the  same,  of  course, 
with  us.  And  I  think  that  that  is — well,  that 
was  the  absolute  essential  thing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I'm  no  linguist,  but  I  did  learn  a 
very  brief  Soviet  proverb,  which  I  made  it  a 
point  to  recite  to  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev when  we  first  started  negotiations.  It 
goes:  Dovorey  no  provorey — trust  but  verify. 

Soviet  Reforms 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I'm  Stephanie  Barnett, 
from  Paxon  Senior  High  School.  And  the 
question  is:  If  you  could  ever  give  advice  to 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  what  would  it  be? 

The  President.  If  I  could  ever  give  advice 
to  Mr.  Gorbachev?  To  really  stick  with  his 
program  of  glasnost  and  with  this  worry 
that  they  have  about  people  wanting  to 
emigrate  from  their  country,  to  make  their 
country  like  ours  to  the  place  that  people 
don't  want  to  leave.  And  I  would  begin 
with  the  most  important  part  of  that.  I 
think  when  the  day  comes  that  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  can  worship  God  as 
they  please  and  in  the  way  they  want  to 
that  must  be  the  first  step  toward  that  free- 
dom. Today  the  Jewish  emigration  from 
there — those  people  are  Russians.  They  love 
their  country,  their  motherland.  And  I'm 
quite  sure  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  prac- 
tice their  religion,  to  have  their  synagogues, 
to  allow  rabbis  to  be  taught  in  their  country 
that  not  very  many  of  them  would  want  to 
emigrate. 

And  I  happen  to  be  a  friend  of  a  man — 
you  all  know  the  name — Billy  Graham.  Billy 
Graham,  as  you  know,  has  been  invited  and 
has  held  great  meetings  there  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  he  has  told  me  that  he  believes 
that  underlying  everything  else  among  the 
Soviet  people  is  the  hunger  for  religion. 
And  he  says  you  become  aware  of  it,  even 
though  they  don't  dare  admit  it.  And  he 
said  sometime,  if  on  television  you  see  the 
little  old  ladies  going  to  church,  as  they 


do — the  orthodox  church  is  allowed  to  go 
on — and  they're  watched;  the  KGB  watches 
to  see  who  goes  to  church.  And  he  said, 
look  closely  sometime  at  the  faces  under 
those  babushkas  of  those  little  shuffling  fig- 
ures, and  you'll  find  some  very  youthful 
faces — that  the  youth  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
hungry  for  God. 

I  have  a  little  Bible  in  a  plastic  cover 
about  that  high  and  no  thicker  than  my 
finger.  And  inside  are  some  verses  that  are 
in  there.  When  they  can  get  their  hands  on 
a  Bible — it  is  so  difficult  there,  and  they're 
not  supposed  to  have  them — they  cut  them 
up  and  make  them  into  these  little  books  so 
that  everybody  has  just  a  few  verses  of  their 
own  of  the  Bible.  And  one  of  those  was  sent 
to  me  to  show  me  what  they  do.  So,  efforts 
like  that — they're  going  forward.  And,  yes,  I 
may  find  myself  bending  his  ear  on  that 
very  subject  and  telling  him  maybe  his 
problems  would  be  a  lot  less. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  Thank  you  all.  Thank  you, 
and  God  bless  you  all. 

Mr.  Sang.  Mr.  President,  in  appreciation 
of  your  being  here,  our  students  have  a 
couple  of  presentations  they'd  like  to  make 
to  you  at  this  time. 

Bonnie  Dennard.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  coming  to  Jack- 
sonville and  addressing  students  and  par- 
ents this  afternoon.  We'd  like  to  present  to 
you  this  plaque  as  a  reminder  of  your  stay 
here  and  a  reminder  of  our  appreciation 
and  best  wishes.  And  Fd  like  to  read  the 
inscription,  "A  salute  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan  for  outstanding  support  of  public 
education  and  the  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
public  schools.  Presented  December  1st, 
1987,  by  Herb  A.  Sang,  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  Wendell  C.  Parker,  chairman, 
Duval  County  School  Board,  and  students, 
faculty,  and  parents." 

Thank  you,  sir. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

Ernst  Bell.  From  the  time  of  the  Liberty 
Bell  in  Philadelphia,  the  bell  has  served  as  a 
symbol  of  freedom  and  hope  for  the  future. 
The  bell  has  also  been  a  symbol  of  educa- 
tion, since  it  was  traditionally  used  to  call 
the  class  to  order,  symbolizing  the  impor- 
tance  of  education   and  representing   our 
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best  wishes  for  your  success  and  your  up- 
coming summit.  The  students  of  Jackson- 
ville present  you  with  this  bell  with  the 
precious  inscription:  "Let  freedom  ring." 

The   President.    Thank   you   very   much. 
Class  dismissed. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:54  p.m.  at 
Veterans'  Memorial  Coliseum  to  seniors  in 


the  Duval  County  public  schools.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Herb  Sang, 
superintendent  of  Duval  County  public 
schools,  and  Secretary  of  Education  Wil- 
liam J.  Bennett.  Prior  to  his  remarks,  the 
President  attended  a  Florida  State  Republi- 
can Committee  fundraiser.  Following  his  re- 
marks, he  returned  to  Washington,  DC 


Nomination  of  Thomas  F.  Faught,  Jr. 
of  the  Navy 
December  2,  1987 


To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Thomas  F.  Faught,  Jr.,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Re- 
search, Engineering  and  Systems).  He 
would  succeed  Melvyn  R.  Paisley. 

Since  1983,  Mr.  Faught  has  been  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Dravo  Corp.  in 
Pittsburgh,  PA.  He  joined  Dravo  in  1974 
and  has  served  in  the  following  capacities: 
president  and  chief  operating  officer,  since 
1982;  executive  vice  president,  operations, 
1981;  executive  vice  president,  finance  and 
corporate  development,  1978;  and  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors,  1977. 
Prior  to  this  Mr.  Faught  was  director  and 
executive  vice  president  for  F&M  Schaefer 


Corp.  in  New  York,  NY,  1971-1974.  Mr. 
Faught  was  appointed  by  the  President  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1985 
and  was  named  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  in  1986.  He  was  also  appointed 
to  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Interna- 
tional Private  Enterprise  in  1983. 

Mr.  Faught  graduated  from  Oregon  State 
University  (B.S.,  1951)  and  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  (M.B.A.,  1953).  He  served  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  1946-1948  and  1953-1962. 
Mr.  Faught  was  born  October  1,  1928,  in 
Salem,  OR.  He  is  married,  has  six  children, 
and  resides  in  Murrysville,  PA. 


Appointment  of  David  Martin  Mcintosh  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Domestic  Affairs 
December  2,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  David  Martin  Mcintosh  to  be 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Do- 
mestic Affairs. 

Since  July  1987  Mr.  Mcintosh  has  been 
working  in  the  Office  of  Domestic  Affairs. 
Previously  he  served  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  from  1986  to  1987 


and  was  an  associate  attorney  with  the  firm 
of  Sidley  &  Austin  in  Los  Angeles  from 
1983  to  1986. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  received  his  J.D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School  in  1983 
and  his  B.A.  from  Yale  College  in  1980.  He 
was  born  June  8,  1958,  in  Oakland,  CA,  and 
resides  in  Alexandria,  VA. 
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Designation  of  James  C.  Miller  III  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United  States 
December  2,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  James  C.  Miller  III  to  be 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States.  He  would  succeed  Mark  S.  Fowler. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Miller  has  been  the  Direc- 
tor for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 
Prior  to  this  Mr.  Miller  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  1981-1985.  From  1977  to  1981, 


Mr.  Miller  was  a  resident  scholar  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  and  codirec- 
tor  of  AEFs  Center  for  the  Study  of  Gov- 
ernment Regulation. 

Mr.  Miller  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Georgia  (B.B.A.,  1964)  and  the  University 
of  Virginia  (Ph.D.,  1969).  He  was  born  June 
25,  1942,  in  Atlanta,  GA.  Mr.  Miller  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC. 


Designation  of  Juan  G.  Roederer  as  Chairperson  of  the  Arctic 
Research  Commission 
December  2,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  Juan  G.  Roederer  to  be 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Arctic  Research 
Commission.  He  would  succeed  James  Her- 
bert Zumberge. 

Mr.  Roederer  has  served  as  a  member  of 
this  Commission  since  1985.  Since  1977  Mr. 
Roederer  has  been  a  professor  of  physics 
and  director  of  the  Geophysical  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Alaska  in  Fairbanks,  AK. 


From  1979  to  1982,  he  also  served  as  the 
dean  of  environmental  sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska.  Prior  to  this  he  was  a 
professor  and  senior  research  physicist  at 
the  University  of  Denver,  1967-1977. 

Mr.  Roederer  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buenos  Aires  (1951)  as  a  doctor  of 
physical-mathematical  sciences.  He  was 
born  on  September  2,  1929,  in  Trieste, 
Italy,  and  resides  in  Fairbanks,  AK. 


Appointment  of  Roland  R.  Vautour  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Finance 
December  2,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Roland  R.  Vautour  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Ag- 
ricultural Finance.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Mr.  Vautour  currently  serves  as  Under 
Secretary  for  Small  Community  and  Rural 
Development  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  DC. 
Since  1981  he  has  been  the  State  Director 


of  the  Farmer's  Home  Administration  for 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Prior  to  this  he  was  the  founder  and 
owner  of  Sterling  Realty  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  Vautour  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  New  Hampshire  (B.S.,  1952).  He  was 
born  on  January  20,  1929,  in  Berlin,  NH. 
He  is  married,  has  four  children,  and  cur- 
rently resides  in  Jeffersonville,  VT. 
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Nomination  of  Alvin  H.  Bernstein  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities 
December  2,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Alvin  H.  Bernstein  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities, National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  for  a  term  expiring 
January  26,  1992.  He  would  succeed 
Charles  Ray  Ritcheson. 

Since  1984  Mr.  Bernstein  has  been  chair- 
man, department  of  strategy  at  the  Naval 
War  College  in  Newport,  RI,  and  a  profes- 
sor of  strategy  since  1982.  Prior  to  this,  he 
was  chairman,  department  of  Near  Eastern 


studies  at  Cornell  University,  1979-1983, 
and  an  associate  professor  of  history  and 
archeology,  1977-1983.  Mr.  Bernstein  was 
visiting  associate  professor  of  history  and 
classics  at  Yale  University,  1974-1975. 

Mr.  Bernstein  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  (B.A.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1968)  and 
Oxford  University  (B.A.,  1964;  M.A.,  1969). 
He  was  born  August  4,  1939,  in  Manhattan, 
NY.  Mr.  Bernstein  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Newport,  RI. 


Appointment  of  Perry  Joseph  as  a  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
December  2,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Perry  Joseph  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  for  a 
term  expiring  February  19,  1990.  This  is  a 
reappointment. 

Since  1948  Mr.  Joseph  has  been  business 
manager  for  Carpet,  Linoleum,  Hardwood, 
&  Resilient  Tile  Layers'  Local  Union,  No. 
1310  in  St.  Louis,  MO.  Mr.  Joseph  has  been 


with  this  union  since  1941  and  was  elected 
financial  secretary  in  1947  and  business 
manager  in  1948. 

Mr.  Joseph  attended  specialty  classes  in 
labor  law  at  St.  Louis  University  night 
school.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  1942- 
1945.  Mr.  Joseph  was  born  April  28,  1922, 
in  St.  Louis,  MO.  He  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  St.  Louis. 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  Transmitting  a  Report  on  Soviet 
Noncompliance  With  Arms  Control  Agreements 
December  2,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:     (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

In  response  to  congressional  requests  as 
set  forth  in  PubHc  Law  99-145,  I  am  for- 
warding herewith  classified  and  unclassified 
versions  of  the  Administration's  report  to 
the  Congress  on  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
arms  control  agreements.  (Detailed  classi- 
fied briefings  will  be  available  to  the  Con- 


gress in  the  near  future.) 

The  information  contained  in  this  report, 
in  addition  to  that  provided  in  our  previous 
reports,  is  essential  to  understanding  the 
problems  we  face  in  seeking  to  achieve 
sound,  equitable  and  verifiable  agreements 
for  arms  reductions  that  will  strengthen  our 
security  and  that  of  our  allies. 
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The  Soviet  Union  to  date  has  not  correct- 
ed its  noncompliance  activities.  Indeed, 
since  the  last  report,  there  has  been  an  ad- 
ditional case  of  Soviet  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  radar 
at  Gomel,  and  other  violations  are  continu- 
ing. 

No  violations  of  a  treaty  can  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  minor  matter,  nor  can  there  be 
confidence  in  agreements  if  a  country  can 
pick  and  choose  which  provisions  of  an 
agreement  it  will  comply  with.  The  Gomel 
violation  can  be  quickly  corrected  by  the 
Soviet  Union  if  it  so  chooses.  We  are  urging 
them  to  take  the  actions  needed  to  do  so, 
and  to  resolve  other  longstanding  violations, 
especially  that  of  their  radar  located  at 
Krasnoyarsk.  Correcting  their  violations  will 
be  a  true  test  of  Soviet  willingness  to  enter 
a  more  constructive  relationship  and  broad- 
en the  basis  for  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries  on  security  matters. 

I  am  confident  the  Congress  fully  shares 
my  concern  about  Soviet  noncompliance. 
Congressional  support  and  consensus  on  this 
issue  is  an  essential  element  of  our  efforts  to 
secure  corrective  actions,  and  pursue  the 
kind  of  arms  reductions  agreements  that 
will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


Soviet  Noncompliance  With  Arms  Con- 
trol Agreements 

At  the  request  of  Congress,  I  am  submit- 
ting this  report  on  Soviet  Noncompliance 
with  Arms  Control  Agreements.  This 
Report  represents  another  in  a  series  of  re- 
ports to  Congress  by  this  Administration  re- 
garding this  serious  issue.  The  series  in- 
cludes Reports  dated  January  1984,  Febru- 
ary and  December  1985,  March  1987,  and 
the  1984  Report  on  Soviet  Noncompliance 
prepared  for  me  by  the  independent  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control. 
Each  of  these  reports  has  enumerated  and 
documented,  in  detail,  issues  of  Soviet  non- 
compliance and  our  attempts  to  resolve  the 
issues.  Likewise,  this  Report  addresses  ques- 
tions of  Soviet  noncompliance  with  existing 


arms  control  agreements,  including  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  the  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention,  the 
Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons, 
and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Now  that 
we  have  put  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  the  SALT  II  Treaty  behind  us, 
Soviet  activities  with  respect  to  those  agree- 
ments are  not  treated  in  this  Report.  I  will 
report  on  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  at 
a  later  date.  The  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  that  relate  to  military  security 
and  confidence-building  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  Stockholm  Document,  a  devel- 
opment that  is  treated  later  in  this  introduc- 
tion. When  taken  as  a  whole,  this  series  of 
reports  provides  a  clear  picture  of  continu- 
ing Soviet  violations  and  forms  the  basis  for 
our  concern  that  future  agreements  must 
be  effectively  verifiable  and  complied  with. 

In  the  December  23,  1985,  Report,  I 
stated: 

The  Administrations's  most  recent  studies 
support  its  conclusion  that  there  is  a  pattern 
of  Soviet  noncompliance.  As  documented  in 
this  and  previous  reports,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  its  legal  obligation  under,  or 
political  commitment  to,  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty  and  Interim  Agreement,  the  SALT 
II  Agreement,  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
of  1963,  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention,  the  Geneva  Protocol  on  Chem- 
ical Weapons,  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  In 
addition,  the  USSR  has  likely  violated  provi- 
sions of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

I  further  stated: 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Administration 
has  reported  its  concerns  and  findings  to 
the  Congress,  the  United  States  has  had  ex- 
tensive exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Soviet  noncompliance  in  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  (SCC),  where  SALT- 
related  issues  (including  ABM  issues)  are 
discussed,  and  through  other  appropriate 
diplomatic  channels. 

The  compliance  concerns  enumerated  in 
this  Report  are  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  expressed  my  personal  interest  in 
these  issues  directly  to  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  during  my  meetings  with  him, 
both  in  1985  in  Geneva  and  then  again  in 
Reykjavik  in  October  1986.  In  addition,  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  discusses 
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compliance  concerns  in  detail  during  its  bi- 
annual sessions.  The  classified  Report  in- 
cludes detailed  summaries  of  this  SCC  dia- 
logue. Most  recently,  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  raised  U.S.  concerns  about  Soviet 
noncompliance  during  his  October  1987 
visit  to  Moscow. 

Additional  time  has  passed  and,  despite 
these  continuing  intensive  efforts  and  the 
critical  stage  we  have  entered  in  the  negoti- 
ation of  arms  reductions  of  historic  propor- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  correct 
its  noncompliant  activities;  neither  have 
they  provided  explanations  sufficient  to  al- 
leviate our  concerns  on  other  compliance 
issues.  Indeed,  recent  Soviet  activities  at  an 
electronics  facility  at  Gomel  have  raised  an 
additional  compliance  issue  with  regard  to 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Compliance  with  treaty  obligations  is  a 
cornerstone  of  international  law;  States  are 
to  observe  and  comply  with  obligations  they 
have  freely  undertaken.  In  fact,  in  Decem- 
ber 1985,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  recognized  the  importance 
of  treaty  compliance  for  future  arms  con- 
trol, when,  by  a  vote  of  131-0  (with  16 
abstentions),  it  passed  a  resolution  that: 

•  Urges  all  parties  to  arms  limitation  and 
disarmament  agreements  to  comply 
with  their  provisions; 

•  Calls  upon  those  parties  to  consider  the 
implications  of  noncompliance  for 
international  security  and  stability  and 
for  the  prospects  for  further  progress 
in  the  field  of  disarmament;  and 

•  Appeals  to  all  UN  members  to  support 
efforts  to  resolve  noncompliance  ques- 
tions "with  a  view  toward  encouraging 
strict  observance  of  the  provisions  sub- 
scribed to  and  maintaining  or  restoring 
the  integrity  of  arms  limitation  or  dis- 
armament agreements." 

Congress  has  made  clear  its  concern 
about  Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  In  February  1987,  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  93- 
2,  which: 

.  .  .  Declares  that  an  important  obstacle 
to  the  achievement  of  acceptable  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  its  violation  of  existing  agreements, 
and  calls  upon  it  to  take  steps  to  rectify  its 


violation  of  such  agreements  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  dismantle  the  newly-constructed 
radar  site  at  Krasnoyarsk,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  since  it  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Treaty 

The  Senate  repeated  its  call  for  disman- 
tlement of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  in  a  reso- 
lution dated  September  16,  1987.  For  its 
part,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  May 
6,  1987,  voted  416-0  in  support  of  a  resolu- 
tion recognizing  that  by  constructing  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar,  the  Soviet  Union  was  in 
violation  of  its  legal  obligations  under  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Compliance  with  arms  control  commit- 
ments remains  an  essential  element  of  my 
arms  control  policy.  As  I  have  stated  before: 

In  order  for  arms  control  to  have  mean- 
ing and  credibly  contribute  to  national  se- 
curity, it  is  essential  that  all  parties  to 
agreements  fully  comply  with  them.  Strict 
compliance  with  all  provisions  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements  is  fundamental,  and  this 
Administration  will  not  accept  anything 
less. 

I  have  also  said  that: 

Soviet  noncompliance  is  a  serious  matter. 
It  calls  into  question  important  security 
benefits  from  arms  control,  and  could 
create  new  security  risks.  It  undermines  the 
confidence  essential  to  an  effective  arms 
control  process  in  the  future  .  .  .  The 
United  States  Government  has  vigorously 
pressed,  and  will  continue  to  press  these 
compliance  issues  with  the  Soviet  Union 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

Despite  these  continuous  efforts,  I  regret 
to  report  that  during  the  period  since  my 
last  Report,  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to 
correct  its  noncompliance  activity  or  to  pro- 
vide explanations  sufficient  to  alleviate  our 
concerns.  Soviet  explanations  and  actions 
are  fully  described  in  the  Report.  The 
Report  presents  and  distinguishes  between 
both  violations  and  possibly  noncompliant 
actions  which  are  historical  in  nature  and 
instances  of  ongoing  and  new  noncompliant 
behavior. 

The  ABM  Treaty 
We    continue    to    have    deep    concerns 
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about  Soviet  noncompliance  with  the  ABM 
Treaty.  One  of  our  principal  concerns  is 
with  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  which  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Treaty.  The  radar  demon- 
strates that  the  Soviets  were  designing  and 
programming  a  prospective  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  even  while  they  were  negotiat- 
ing a  new  agreement  on  strategic  offensive 
weapons  with  the  United  States. 

The  only  permitted  functions  for  a  large, 
phased-array  radar  (LPAR)  with  a  location 
and  orientation  such  as  that  of  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  would  be  space-tracking  and 
national  technical  means  (NTM)  of  verifica- 
tion. Based  on  conclusive  evidence,  howev- 
er, we  judge  that  this  radar  is  primarily 
designed  for  ballistic  missile  detection  and 
tracking,  not  for  space-tracking  and  NTM  as 
the  Soviets  claim.  Moreover,  the  coverage 
of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  closes  a  major  gap 
in  the  coverage  of  the  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
sile detection,  warning,  and  tracking  screen. 
Its  location  allows  it  to  provide  warning  of  a 
ballistic  missile  attack,  to  acquire  attack 
characterization  data  that  will  enable  the 
Soviet  strategic  forces  to  respond  in  a 
timely  manner,  and  that  could  aid  in  plan- 
ning the  battle  for  Soviet  defensive  forces. 

All  LPARs,  such  as  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar, 
have  the  inherent  capability  to  track  large 
numbers  of  objects  accurately.  Thus,  they 
not  only  could  perform  as  ballistic  missile 
detection,  warning,  and  tracking  radars,  but 
also  have  an  inherent  technical  potential, 
depending  on  location  and  orientation,  of 
contributing  to  ABM  battle  management. 

LPARs  have  always  been  considered  to 
be  the  long  lead-time  element  of  a  possible 
territorial  defense.  Taken  together,  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  and  other  Soviet  ABM- 
related  activities  give  us  concern  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  preparing  an  ABM 
defense  of  its  national  territory.  Some  of  the 
activities,  such  as  the  construction  of  new 
LPARs  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  upgrade  of  the  Moscow  ABM 
system,  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  redundancy  in  coverage 
provided  by  these  new  radars  and  the  dis- 
position of  these  radars  closely  resembles 
the  design  of  the  U.S.  Safeguard  ABM  pro- 
gram. The  construction  of  the  radar  near 
Krasnoyarsk  and  the  deployment  of  a  Flat 
Twin  and  a  Pawn  Shop  outside  a  permitted 


ABM  system  deployment  area  or  designated 
ABM  test  range  are  violations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Other  Soviet  ABM-related  activities 
involve  potential  or  probable  Soviet  viola- 
tions or  other  ambiguous  activity.  These 
other  issues,  discussed  fully  in  the  body  of 
the  report,  are: 

•  The  testing  and  development  of  com- 
ponents required  for  an  ABM  system 
that  could  be  deployed  to  a  site  in 
months  rather  than  years,  and  the 
movement  of  parts  of  Flat  Twin  and 
Pawn  Shop  to  a  new  location; 

•  The  concurrent  operation  of  air  de- 
fense components  and  ABM  compo- 
nents; 

•  The  development  of  modern  air  de- 
fense systems  that  may  have  some 
ABM  capabilities; 

•  The  demonstration  of  an  ability  to 
reload  ABM  launchers  in  a  period  of 
time  short  enough  to  cause  us  concern 
as  to  Soviet  capabilities  and  intent;  and 

•  The  locating  of  parts  of  a  Flat  Twin 
and  Pawn  Shop  at  a  location  that  is 
neither  a  permitted  ABM  deployment 
area  nor  an  agreed  test  range. 

Soviet  activities  during  the  past  year  have 
contributed  to  our  concerns.  Construction  is 
continuing  on  three  additional  LPARs  simi- 
lar to  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  These  new 
radars  are  located  near  the  periphery  of  the 
western  USSR  and  oriented  consistent  with 
the  ABM  Treaty's  provisions  on  ballistic 
missile  early  warning  radars  (if  they  are  for 
early  warning).  The  primary  mission  of 
these  radars  is  ballistic  missile  detection  and 
tracking. 

The  Soviets  have  sought  recently  to 
convey  the  impression  that  they  are  ad- 
dressing our  concerns  in  a  responsible  fash- 
ion, but  have  not  taken  any  actions  which 
in  fact  redress  our  concerns  regarding  their 
possible  preparation  of  a  territorial  defense. 
For  example,  on  September  5,  1987,  a  U.S. 
Congressional  Delegation  was  permitted  to 
visit  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  Although  the 
Soviet  invitation  represented  a  departure 
from  the  long  Soviet  history  of  secrecy  in 
such  matters,  the  observations  of  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation  regarding  the  stage  of 
construction,    the    quality    of   construction, 
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and  other  features  of  the  radar  in  no  way 
change  the  assessment  that  the  radar  is  de- 
signed for  ballistic  missile  detection  and 
tracking.  The  radar  is  unquestionably  an 
LPAR,  whose  location  and  orientation  are 
inconsistent  with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  gathered  an  in- 
creased amount  of  evidence  on  activities 
that  could  be  associated  with  Soviet  concur- 
rent operations.  This  may  or  may  not  indi- 
cate an  increase  in  Soviet  concurrent  oper- 
ations. Also  of  significant  concern  is  the  ini- 
tial deployment  in  the  western  USSR  to 
Soviet  ground  forces  of  the  SA-12  defensive 
system,  a  variant  of  which  has  been  tested 
against  tactical  ballistic  missiles  and  may 
have  some  ABM  capability. 

Our  continuing  reexamination  of  Soviet 
ABM-related  activities  demonstrates  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  corrected  their  out- 
standing violation,  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar. 
With  regard  to  Krasnoyarsk,  on  October  23, 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  told  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  that  the  Soviets  were  impos- 
ing a  one-year  construction  moratorium  on 
Krasnoyarsk.  Although  activities  at  Kras- 
noyarsk continue  to  be  noted,  the  remain- 
ing work  needed  on  the  radar  is  interior 
work,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Soviets  have  indeed 
ceased  construction  at  the  site. 

The  absence  of  Soviet  dismantlement  of 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar,  the  new  violation  in 
the  deployment  of  the  Flat  Twin  and  Pawn 
Shop  observed  at  Gomel,  and  the  totality  of 
Soviet  ABM-related  activities  in  1987  and 
previous  years,  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  nation- 
al territory. 

The  Soviet  Union  clearly  continues  to  in- 
crease its  capability  to  deploy  an  ABM  de- 
fense. The  Soviet  programs  involved  a 
much  greater  investment  of  plant  space, 
capital  and  manpower  than  comparable 
U.S.  programs.  As  I  said  in  the  December 
1985,  Report,  a  unilateral  Soviet  ABM  de- 
fense: 

would  have  profound  implications  for 
the  vital  East-West  balance.  A  unilater- 
al Soviet  territorial  ABM  capability  ac- 
quired in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
could  erode  our  deterrent  and  leave 
doubts  about  its  credibility. 


Chemical,  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 

The  integrity  of  the  arms  control  process 
is  also  hurt  by  Soviet  violations  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons  and 
the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention.  Information  obtained  in  1987 
does  nothing  to  allay  our  concern  about 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  these  important 
agreements.  Progress  toward  an  agreement 
banning  chemical  weapons  is  affected  by 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  the  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention.  Because  of 
the  record  of  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
past  agreements,  we  believe  verification 
provisions  are  a  matter  of  unprecedented 
importance  in  our  efforts  to  rid  the  world  of 
these  heinous  weapons — weapons  of  mass 
destruction  under  international  law. 

The  U.S.  has  determined  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  maintained  an  active  offensive 
biological  warfare  program  and  capability. 
Until  recently,  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
acknowledged  that  it  conducted  even  per- 
mitted BW-related  activities  other  than  to 
say  that  it  had  been  in  compliance  with  its 
obligations  under  the  BWC. 

As  a  result  of  the  1986  BWC  Review  Con- 
ference, States  party  to  the  Convention 
agreed  to  exchange  information  on  facilities 
built  for  high-risk  (high-containment)  bio- 
logical experiments  and  facilities  engaged  in 
other  activities  relating  to  the  convention. 
The  Soviet  submission  is  an  unprecedented 
public  declaration  of  permitted  Soviet  BW- 
related  facilities  and  is  a  welcome  step. 

An  example  of  the  discrepancy  between 
Soviet  public  and  private  arms  control  di- 
plomacy is  the  recent  Soviet  treatment  of 
our  concerns  regarding  an  outbreak  of  an- 
thrax in  Sverdlovsk  in  1979.  The  U.S.  has 
evidence  that  the  outbreak  occurred  as  a 
result  of  an  accidental  release  of  large  quan- 
tities of  anthrax  spores  from  a  prohibited 
BW  facility,  contributing  to  our  concerns 
about  the  Soviet  BW  program.  We  have 
raised  the  issue  repeatedly  with  the  Soviets 
as  early  as  March  1980,  and  have  been  told 
that  the  outbreak  stemmed  from  the  con- 
sumption of  contaminated  meat. 

Since  the  1986  BWC  Review  Conference, 
the  Soviets  have  provided  additional  details 
regarding  the  incident  in  various  informal 
public  fora.  However,  the  Soviet  account  is 
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inconsistent  with  information  available  to 
us,  and  in  many  aspects  is  not  consistent 
with  a  contaminated  meat  explanation. 

Again,  while  we  welcome  the  provision  of 
new  information  and  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss these  issues,  our  concerns  regarding 
the  Soviet  biological  warfare  program  and 
capability  are  unassuaged.  The  Soviets  have 
maintained  a  prohibited  offensive  biological 
warfare  capability.  It  may  include  advanced 
biological  agents  about  which  we  have  little 
knowledge  and  against  which  we  have  no 
defense.  The  Soviets  continue  to  expand 
their  chemical  and  toxin  warfare  capabili- 
ties, contrary  to  their  public  claims.  Neither 
NATO  retaliatory  nor  defensive  programs 
can  begin  to  match  the  Soviet  effort.  And, 
even  though  there  have  been  no  confirmed 
reports  of  attacks  with  lethal  chemical,  bio- 
logical or  toxin  agents  since  1984,  previous 
activities  have  provided  the  Soviets  with 
valuable  testing,  development,  and  oper- 
ational experience. 

Nuclear  Testing 

The  record  of  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
the  treaties  on  nuclear  testing  is  of  legal 
and  military  concern.  Since  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT)  came  into  force 
over  20  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
conducted  its  nuclear  weapons  test  program 
in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  aims  of 
the  Treaty.  That  conduct  regularly  resulted 
in  the  release  of  nuclear  debris  into  the 
atmosphere  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
USSR.  When  the  Soviets  ended  their  unilat- 
eral nuclear  testing  moratorium  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1987,  they  resumed  their  pattern  of 
noncompliance  with  treaties  on  nuclear 
testing  by  conducting  the  test  in  a  way 
which  resulted  in  the  release  of  radioactive 
matter  into  the  atmosphere  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  USSR.  Even  though  the  material 
from  these  Soviet  tests  does  not  pose  calcu- 
lable health,  safety  or  environmental  risks, 
and  these  infractions  have  no  apparent  mili- 
tary significance,  our  repeated  attempts  to 
discuss  these  occurrences  with  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  been  rebuffed.  The  United 
States  presented  demarches  to  the  Soviets 
on  two  separate  occasions  of  unambiguous 
venting  in  1987  and  received  completely 
unacceptable  explanations.  Soviet  refusal  to 
discuss  this  matter  calls  into  question  their 


sincerity  on  the  whole  range  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

During  their  1985-86  moratorium,  the 
Soviets  undoubtedly  maintained  their  test 
sites  because  they  quickly  resumed  testing 
and  have  since  conducted  a  series  of  tests. 
One  of  these  tests  raised  sufficient  concern 
about  Soviet  compliance  with  the  150  kt 
limit  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(TTBT)  that  the  U.S.  raised  the  issue  with 
the  Soviets. 

In  the  March  1987  Report  we  reaffirmed 
the  December  1985  U.S.  Government  judg- 
ment that,  "Soviet  nuclear  testing  activities 
for  a  number  of  tests  constitute  a  likely  vio- 
lation of  legal  obligations  under  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty."  We  also  reported  that 
the  finding  would  stand  until  a  number  of 
studies,  which  had  been  initiated  in  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  somewhat  improved 
basis  for  assessing  Soviet  compliance,  could 
be  completed.  While  significant  progress 
has  been  made  on  those  technically  difficult 
issues,  we  do  not  expect  to  provide  an 
update  until  next  spring. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  met  several  times  at  the  experts  level 
to  discuss  the  broad  range  of  issues  relating 
to  nuclear  testing.  In  a  joint  statement 
issued  at  the  time  of  the  September  1987 
meeting  between  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze, 
the  two  sides  indicated  their  intention  to 
design  and  conduct  joint  verification  experi- 
ments at  each  other's  test  sites.  On  Novem- 
ber 9,  1987,  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  began  full-scale,  stage-by-stage  nego- 
tiations in  which  the  first  step  is  to  agree  on 
effective  verification  measures  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  ratify  the  U.S-U.S.S.R. 
TTBT  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  (PNET).  As  a  result  of  this  first 
round  of  discussions,  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  preliminary  visits  to  each 
side's  test  sites. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act 

The  Accord  reached  at  the  1986  Stock- 
holm Conference  on  Confidence-  and  Secu- 
rity-Building Measures  containing  new 
standards  for  notification,  observation,  and 
verification  of  military  activities,  including 
on-site  inspection,  went  into  effect  January 
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1,  1987.  To  date,  Soviet  military  activity 
forecasts,  subsequent  notifications,  and  the 
acceptance  of  requests  for  two  inspections 
have  been  consistent  with  their  obligations 
under  the  new  agreement.  The  Soviets 
have  provided  the  minimum  information 
required  and  have,  therefore,  remained 
within  the  scope  of  their  obligations.  In 
view  of  this  and  without  any  new  evidence, 
this  compliance  issue  will  not  be  treated  in 
this  report.  However,  we  have  exercised 
our  prerogative  for  on-site  inspection  and 
will  be  carefully  monitoring  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  these  new  standards.  While  this 
Accord  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  we  must  continue  to  seek  further 
confidence  and  security  building  measures. 

Compliance  and  Arms  Control 

A  consistent  and  fundamental  priority  of 
my  Administration  has  been  achieving  deep 
and  equitable  reductions  in  the  nuclear  of- 
fensive arsenals  of  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
That  goal  is  closer  to  reality  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  mankind,  but  it  will 
be  achieved  only  if  effective  verification 
and  total  compliance  are  integral  elements 
of  the  process  both  with  respect  to  existing 
arms  control  agreements  and  possible  new 
ones. 

We  must  insist  on  effective  verification  of 
the  provisions  of  these  new  agreements,  re- 
spond appropriately  to  any  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance, and  continue  to  make  our  strategic 
decisions  based  on  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  the  Soviet  threat.  A  double  standard 
of  compliance  with  arms  control  obligations 
is  unacceptable. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  close  consul- 
tations with  the  Congress  as  we  seek  to 
make  progress  in  resolving  compliance 
issues  and  in  negotiating  sound  arms  control 
agreements. 

The  findings  on  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements  follow. 

The  Findings 

ANTI-BALLISTIC  MISSILE  (ABM)  TREATY 

Treaty  Status:  The  1972  ABM  Treaty  and 
its  Protocol  ban  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems except  that  each  Party  is  permitted  to 
deploy  one  ABM  system  around  its  national 
capital   area   or,   alternatively,   at   a   single 


ICBM  deployment  area.  The  ABM  Treaty  is 
in  force  and  is  of  indefinite  duration.  Soviet 
actions  not  in  accord  with  the  ABM  Treaty 
are,  therefore,  violations  of  a  legal  obliga- 
tion. 

1.  The  Krasnoyarsk  Radar 

Obligation:  To  preclude  the  development 
of  a  territorial  defense  or  providing  the 
base  for  a  territorial  ABM  defense,  the  ABM 
Treaty  provides  that  radars  for  early  warn- 
ing of  ballistic  missile  attack  may  be  de- 
ployed only  at  locations  along  the  periphery 
of  the  national  territory  of  each  Party  and 
that  they  be  oriented  outward.  The  Treaty 
permits  deployment  (without  regard  to  lo- 
cation or  orientation)  of  large  phased-array 
radars  for  purposes  of  tracking  objects  in 
outer  space  or  for  use  as  national  technical 
means  of  verification  of  compliance  with 
arms  control  agreements. 

Issue:  The  March  1987  Report  examined 
the  issue  of  whether  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
meets  the  provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
governing  phased-array  radars.  We  have  re- 
examined this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  conclusion  in  the  March  1987  Report 
that  the  new  large  phased-array  radar 
under  construction  at  Krasnoyarsk  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  legal  obligations  under 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972  in 
that  in  its  associated  siting,  orientation,  and 
capability,  it  is  prohibited  by  this  Treaty. 
Construction  continued  in  1987.  The  ab- 
sence of  credible  alternative  explanations 
have  reinforced  our  assessment  of  its  pur- 
pose. Despite  U.S.  requests,  no  corrective 
action  has  been  taken.  This  and  other  ABM- 
related  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  nation- 
al territory. 

2.  Mobility  of  ABM  System  Components 

Obligation:  Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  development, 
testing,  or  deployment  of  mobile  land-based 
ABM  systems  or  components. 

Issue:  The  March  1987  Report  examined 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  a 
mobile  land-based  ABM  system,  or  compo- 
nents for  such  a  system,  in  violation  of  its 
legal  obligation  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  We 
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have  reexamined  this  issue  and  considered 
the  impact  of  the  Soviet  actions  at  Gomel. 
Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  of  the  March  1987  Report 
that  the  evidence  on  Soviet  actions  with 
respect  to  ABM  component  mobility  is  am- 
biguous, but  that  the  USSR's  development 
and  testing  of  components  of  an  ABM 
system,  which  apparently  are  designed  to 
be  deployable  at  sites  requiring  relatively 
limited  special-purpose  site  preparation, 
represent  a  potential  violation  of  its  legal 
obligation  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
recent  movement  of  parts  of  a  Flat  Twin 
and  Pawn  Shop  reinforces  our  concerns 
about  ABM  system  component  mobility. 
This  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet  activities 
suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an 
ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 

3.  Concurrent  Testing  of  ARM  and  Air 
Defense  Components 

Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  its  Pro- 
tocol limit  the  Parties  to  one  ABM  deploy- 
ment area.  In  addition  to  the  ABM  systems 
and  components  at  that  one  deployment 
area,  the  Parties  may  have  ABM  systems 
and  components  for  development  and  test- 
ing purposes  so  long  as  they  are  located  at 
agreed  test  ranges.  The  Treaty  also  prohib- 
its giving  components,  other  than  ABM 
system  components,  the  capability  "to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory"  and  prohibits 
the  Parties  from  testing  them  "in  an  ABM 
mode."  The  Parties  agreed  that  the  concur- 
rent testing  of  SAM  and  ABM  system  com- 
ponents is  prohibited. 

Issue:  The  March  1987  Report  examined 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  concurrently 
tested  SAM  and  ABM  system  components 
in  violation  of  its  legal  obligation  since  1978 
not  to  do  so.  It  was  the  purpose  of  that 
obligation  to  further  constrain  testing  of  air 
defense  systems  in  an  ABM  mode.  We  have 
reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  March  1987 
Report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  concurrent  operations  is  in- 
sufficient fully  to  assess  compHance  with 
Soviet  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted 
tests  that  have  involved  air  defense  radars 


in  ABM-related  activities.  The  large 
number,  and  consistency  over  time,  of  inci- 
dents of  concurrent  operation  of  ABM  and 
SAM  components,  plus  Soviet  failure  to  ac- 
commodate fully  U.S.  concerns,  indicate  the 
USSR  probably  has  violated  the  prohibition 
on  testing  SAM  components  in  an  ABM 
mode.  In  several  cases  this  may  be  highly 
probable.  This  and  other  ABM-related  ac- 
tivities suggest  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 

4.  ARM  Capability  of  Modern  SAM  Systems 

Obligation:  Under  subparagraph  (a)  of  Ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  each  party  un- 
dertakes not  to  give  non-ABM  interceptor 
missiles,  launchers,  or  radars  "capabilities  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test 
them  in  an  ABM  mode  ..." 

Issue:  The  March  1987  Report  examined 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  tested  a  SAM 
system  or  component  in  an  ABM  mode  or 
given  it  the  capability  to  counter  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight 
trajectory  in  violation  of  their  legal  obliga- 
tion under  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  have  reex- 
amined this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  March  1987 
Report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  SAM  upgrade  is  insufficient 
to  assess  compliance  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  Howev- 
er, this  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet  activi- 
ties suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be  prepar- 
ing an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 

5.  Rapid  Reload  of  ARM  Launchers 

Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  limits  to 
100  the  number  of  deployed  ABM  intercep- 
tor launchers  and  deployed  interceptor  mis- 
siles at  launch  sites.  It  does  not  limit  the 
number  of  interceptor  missiles  that  can  be 
built  and  stockpiled.  Paragraph  2,  Article  V, 
of  the  Treaty  prohibits  the  development, 
testing  or  deployment  of  "automatic  or 
semi-automatic  or  other  similar  systems  for 
rapid  reload"  of  the  permitted  launchers. 

Issue:  The  March  1987  Report  examined 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed, 
tested  or  deployed  automatic,  semi-auto- 
matic,  or  other  similar  systems  for  rapid 
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reload  of  ABM  launchers  in  violation  of  its 
legal  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  We 
have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  March  1987 
Report  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
available,  the  USSR's  actions  with  respect  to 
the  rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers  consti- 
tute an  ambiguous  situation  as  concerns  its 
legal  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty  not 
to  develop  systems  for  rapid  reload.  The 
Soviet  Union's  reload  capabilities  are  a  seri- 
ous concern.  These  and  other  ABM-related 
Soviet  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  nation- 
al territory. 

6.  ABM  Components  at  Gomel 

Obligation:  To  preclude  the  deployment 
of  a  territorial  defense  or  providing  the 
base  for  a  territorial  defense,  the  ABM 
Treaty  provides  that  ABM  components 
cannot  be  deployed  outside  of  the  one  per- 
mitted ABM  system  deployment  area  or 
designated  ABM  test  ranges  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

Issue:  In  March  1987,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment observed  the  appearance  of  major 
parts  of  the  original  Flat  Twin  radar,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  modular  sections  of  the  radar 
body,  and  a  Pawn  Shop  van  at  an  electron- 
ics plant  in  Gomel,  about  550  kilometers 
southwest  of  Moscow.  The  timing  of  the  ar- 
rival of  parts  of  the  Flat  Twin  and  Pawn 
Shop  indicates  that  they  came  from  the 
radars  that  were  removed  from  the  Sary 
Shagan  Missile  Test  Center  where,  by  Janu- 
ary 1987,  the  Soviets  were  observed  disas- 
sembling a  number  of  these  ABM  compo- 
nents. U.S.  concern  regarding  the  issue  of 
mobile  ABM  components  previously  raised 
with  the  Soviets  could  be  exacerbated  by 
this  Soviet  action. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  finds  that 
the  USSR's  activities  with  respect  to  moving 
a  Flat  Twin  ABM  radar  and  a  Pawn  Shop 
van,  a  component  of  an  ABM  system,  from 
a  test  range  and  initiating  deployment  at  a 
location  outside  of  an  ABM  deployment 
area  or  ABM  test  range  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  While  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  actions  at  Gomel  are  to  sup- 
port an  ABM  defense  at  that  locality,  de- 
ployment of  such  radars  at  Gomel  to  carry 


out  any  function  is  inconsistent  with  ABM 
Treaty  obligations.  This  and  other  ABM-re- 
lated Soviet  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR 
may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its 
national  territory. 

7.  ABM  Territorial  Defense 

Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  Proto- 
col allow  each  Party  a  single  deployment 
area,  explicitly  permit  modernization  and 
replacement  of  ABM  systems  or  their  com- 
ponents, and  explicitly  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  ABM  test  ranges  for  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  ABM  components.  The 
ABM  Treaty  prohibits,  however,  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  for  defense  of  the 
national  territory  of  the  Parties  and  prohib- 
its the  Parties  from  providing  a  base  for 
such  a  defense. 

Issue:  The  March  1987  Report  examined 
whether  the  Soviets  have  deployed  an  ABM 
system  for  the  defense  of  their  territory  or 
provided  a  base  for  such  a  defense.  We 
have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  of  the  March  1987  Report 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ABM  and  ABM-related  actions  (e.g.,  radar 
construction,  concurrent  testing,  SAM  up- 
grade, ABM  rapid  reload,  ABM  mobility 
and  deployment  of  ABM  components  to 
Gomel)  suggests  that  the  USSR  may  be  pre- 
paring an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  terri- 
tory. 

BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS  CONVENTION  AND 
1925  GENEVA  PROTOCOL 

Chemical,  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 

Treaty  Status:  The  1972  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  (BWC)  and  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  are  multilateral  trea- 
ties to  which  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  Parties.  Soviet  action  not 
in  accord  with  these  treaties  and  customary 
international  law  relating  to  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  are  violations  of  legal  obli- 
gations. 

Obligation:  The  BWC  bans  the  develop- 
ment, production,  stockpiling  or  possession, 
and  transfer  of  microbial  or  other  biological 
toxins  except  for  a  small  quantity  for  pro- 
phylactic, protective  or  other  peaceful  pur- 
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poses.  It  imposes  the  same  obligations  in 
relation  to  weapons,  equipment  and  means 
of  delivery  of  agents  or  toxins.  The  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  and  related  rules  of  cus- 
tomary international  law  prohibit  the  use  in 
war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases  and  of  all  analogous  liquids,  materials, 
or  devices  and  prohibits  use  of  bacteriologi- 
cal methods  of  warfare. 

Issue:  The  March  1987  Report  examined 
whether  the  Soviets  are  in  violation  of  pro- 
visions that  ban  the  development,  produc- 
tion, transfer,  possession,  and  use  of  biologi- 
cal and  toxin  weapons  and  whether  they 
have  been  responsible  for  the  use  of  lethal 
chemicals.  We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that  continued  activity  during  1987  at  sus- 
pect biological  and  toxin  weapon  facilities 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  reports  that  a 
Soviet  BW  program  may  now  include  inves- 
tigation of  new  classes  of  BW  agents,  con- 
firm the  conclusion  of  the  March  1987 
Report  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  main- 
tained an  offensive  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram and  capability  in  violation  of  its  legal 
obligation  under  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

There  have  been  no  confirmed  attacks 
with  lethal  chemical  or  toxins  in  Cambodia, 
Laos,  or  Afghanistan  in  1987  according  to 
our  strict  standards  of  evidence.  Nonethe- 
less, there  is  no  basis  for  amending  the 
March  1987  conclusion  that,  prior  to  this 
time,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  involved  in 
the  production,  transfer,  and  use  of  tri- 
chothecene  mycotoxins  for  hostile  purposes 
in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Afghanistan  in  vio- 
lation of  its  legal  obligation  under  interna- 
tional law  as  codified  in  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col of  1925  and  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

LIMITED  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Underground  Nuclear  Test  Venting 

Treaty  Status:  The  Treaty  Banning  Nucle- 
ar Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Outer   Space   and   Under   Water   (Limited 


Test  Ban  Treaty)  (LTBT)  is  a  multilateral 
treaty  that  entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1963. 
Soviet  actions  not  in  accord  with  this  treaty 
are  violations  of  a  legal  obligation. 

Obligation:  The  LTBT  specifically  pro- 
hibits nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space,  and  under  water.  It  also  pro- 
hibits nuclear  explosions  in  any  other  envi- 
ronment "if  such  explosions  cause  radioac- 
tive debris  to  be  present  outside  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  State  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion or  control  such  explosion  is  conduct- 
ed." 

Issue:  The  March  1987  Report  examined 
whether  the  USSR's  underground  nuclear 
tests  have  caused  radioactive  debris  to  be 
present  outside  of  its  territorial  limits.  We 
have  reexamined  this  issue  including  evi- 
dence obtained  since  the  Soviets  resumed 
nuclear  underground  testing  in  February 
1987. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  March  1987 
Report  that  the  Soviet  Union's  underground 
nuclear  test  practices  resulted  in  the  vent- 
ing of  radioactive  matter  on  numerous  occa- 
sions and  caused  radioactive  matter  to  be 
present  outside  the  Soviet  Union's  territori- 
al limits  in  violation  of  its  legal  obligation 
under  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  The 
Soviet  Union  failed  to  take  the  precautions 
necessary  to  minimize  the  contamination  of 
man's  environment  by  radioactive  sub- 
stances despite  numerous  U.S.  demarches 
and  requests  for  corrective  action.  This 
practice  has  continued.  Since  the  resump- 
tion of  Soviet  underground  testing  in  Feb- 
ruary 1987  the  United  States  has  presented 
demarches  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  when  unambiguously  attrib- 
utable venting  has  occurred. 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  George  Bush,  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  unclassified  version  of  the 
report  which  was  required  by  Public  Law 
No.  99-145,  followed  the  President's  letter. 
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Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  Soviet  Noncompliance  With  Arms  Control  Agreements 
December  2,  1987 


The  President  today  sent  to  the  Congress 
the  classified  and  unclassified  versions  of 
the  annual  report  on  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements  mandated  by 
Public  Law  99-145. 

The  analysis  and  findings  contained  in 
this  report  are  an  important  element  of  our 
approach  to  strengthening  U.S.  and  allied 
security.  Sound  agreements  that  result  in 
genuine  reductions,  equality  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  forces,  and  are  effectively  verifiable 
contribute  to  our  security  if  they  are  faith- 
fully carried  out.  All  treaty  violations  are 
significant,  because  they  undermine  confi- 
dence in  the  process  of  arms  control  if  a 
country  can  pick  and  choose  with  which 
provisions  of  treaties  it  will  comply. 

This  year's  report  reaffirms  the  findings 


of  the  March  1987  report  with  respect  to 
Soviet  violation  of  the  ABM  treaty,  the  bio- 
logical and  toxin  weapons  convention,  the 
Geneva  protocol  on  chemical  weapons,  and 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty.  In  addition,  we 
have  evidence  of  an  additional  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  treaty  in  the  deployment 
of  an  ABM  radar  at  Gomel. 

Previous  Soviet  violations  are  continuing. 
All  of  these  violations  are  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  us,  and  we  have  urged  the 
Soviets  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  end  them. 
Correcting  their  violations  will  be  a  true 
test  of  Soviet  willingness  to  enter  a  more 
constructive  relationship  and  broaden  the 
basis  for  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries  on  security  matters. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Arms  Sale  to  Bahrain 
December  2,  1987 


The  success  of  our  policy  and  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  reflected  in  the 
action  of  the  Arab  States  at  their  summit 
meeting  in  Amman,  their  unprecedented 
cooperation  with  us  in  the  Gulf,  and  the 
presence  in  the  Gulf  of  naval  forces  from 
five  of  our  NATO  allies.  [Israeli]  Prime  Min- 
ister Shamir's  recent  statements  strongly 
supporting  our  Gulf  posture  and  its  contri- 
bution to  stability  and  greater  realism  in  the 
area  also  bear  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  approach.  A  critical  element  in  the  suc- 
cess of  our  policy  is  that  our  moderate  Arab 
friends  and  our  allies  see  the  United  States 
as  being  reliable. 

The  emergence  of  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress that  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  STING- 
ER air  defense  missiles  to  countries  with  a 
legitimate  need  for  them  is  a  source  of  seri- 
ous concern.  The  immediate  target  of  the 
proposed  amendment  is  a  limited  sale  of 
STINGER'S  to  Bahrain. 


For  the  past  40  years,  Bahrain  has  been  a 
good  friend  to  the  United  States,  consistent- 
ly hosting  our  regional  naval  presence.  In 
fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ac- 
complish the  recent  naval  buildup  in  the 
Gulf  to  protect  U.S.  flag  ships  from  Iranian 
attack  without  the  help  of  Bahrain.  At  the 
same  time,  Bahrain's  extraordinary  support 
for  the  United  States  has  made  it  even 
more  vulnerable  to  Iranian  military  threats. 

Attacks  against  Bahrain  could  hit  either 
U.S.  or  Bahraini  targets,  since  U.S.  ships  and 
aircraft  are  frequent  visitors  at  Bahrain's 
port  and  airfield.  Improved  Bahraini  de- 
fense against  such  attacks  would  protect 
American  forces  as  well  as  Bahrain.  The 
STINGER  system  is  precisely  what  Bahrain 
needs  to  fill  gaps  in  its  defenses  against  the 
most  likely  threat,  and  no  other  system  can 
do  the  job  as  well.  U.S.  Navy  ships  in  the 
Gulf    are    equipped    with    STINGER's    to 
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defend  against  the  very  same  Iranian  aerial 
threat. 

We  fully  share  congressional  concerns 
about  preventing  diversion  of  STINGER's 
into  hostile  or  terrorist  hands,  and  so  does 
Bahrain.  That  is  why  we  have  always  insist- 
ed on  reliable  safeguards  that  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  transfer  or  diversion  as  an  ab- 
solute precondition  for  any  STINGER  sale. 
Any  government  that  will  not  accept  such 
safeguards  will  not  be  sold  STINGER's.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  likely  alternative  to 
careful,  tightly  controlled  and  monitored 
STINGER  sales  to  states  who  legitimately 


need  them  and  with  whom  we  have  impor- 
tant defense  relationships  is  a  further  prolif- 
eration of  unsafeguarded,  man-portable 
Soviet  systems.  That  would  increase,  not  de- 
crease, the  terrorist  threat  in  the  area. 

The  administration  is  actively  seeking  to 
work  with  Congress  on  this  important  issue 
to  develop  a  mutually  acceptable  solution. 
The  more  we  can  cooperate  in  projecting 
an  image  of  steadiness  and  resolve  in  the 
Gulf,  the  more  progress  we  are  likely  to 
make  in  reassuring  our  friends,  deterring 
our  adversaries,  and  defending  our  vital  in- 
terests in  that  critical  region. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1988 
December  2,  1987 


I  am  pleased  to  sign  H.R.  2112,  the  Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1988. 
This  legislation  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  United  States  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities.  It  represents 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Intelligence  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  as  well  as  the  various  agencies 
in  the  intelligence  community  to  assure 
adequate  funding  for  these  important  ac- 
tivities. The  bill  also  contains  many  positive 
legislative  initiatives  that  are  the  product  of 
cooperation  between  these  committees  and 
the  community.  I  am  gratified  to  see  the 
results  of  this  cooperation  and  will  work  to 
ensure  that  it  continues  in  the  future. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  authorization 
levels  in  this  bill  are  less  than  I  had  request- 
ed. However,  the  intelligence  community 
will  do  everything  possible  to  meet  the 
complex  and  diverse  challenges  it  faces 
within  current  budgetary  limits.  In  these 
times  of  fiscal  constraint,  it  is  necessary  for 
all  agencies  to  share  in  budget  reductions, 
and  the  community  stands  ready  to  do  its 
part.  I  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  ensure  the  continuation  of  a  strong 
intelligence  capability  for  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  must  express  my  view  that  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  bill  is  unconstitutional.  This 


section  would  require  the  Attorney  General 
to  report  to  the  Congress  internal  disagree- 
ments between  executive  officials  about  the 
admission  of  foreign  officials  to  the  United 
States.  These  internal  disagreements  reflect 
communications  and  deliberations  that  are 
protected  from  disclosure  because  of  the 
need  for  candor  and  objectivity  among  ex- 
ecutive officials.  The  President,  of  course, 
has  the  exclusive  constitutional  authority  to 
"receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public 
Ministers."  Since  the  Presidency  of  George 
Washington,  it  has  been  consistently  recog- 
nized that  the  executive  branch  cannot  be 
made  to  disclose  to  the  Congress  informa- 
tion relating  to  actions  taken  pursuant  to  an 
authority  assigned  by  the  Constitution  ex- 
clusively to  the  President.  Accordingly,  re- 
quiring this  annual  report  by  the  Attorney 
General  would  violate  long-established  con- 
stitutional principles  and,  pursuant  to  my 
constitutional  authority,  I  will  instruct  the 
Attorney  General  not  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
501.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  section  501  affects  the  valid- 
ity of  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

Note:  H.R.  2112,  approved  December  2,  was 
assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-178. 
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Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Monetary  Exchange  Rate 
December  2,  1987 


A  Market  News  Service  report  published 
about  3:30  p.m.  today  quotes  an  unnamed 
senior  administration  official  concerning 
White  House  views  on  the  dollar.  No  one 
who   speaks   for   the   administration  would 


make  these  comments.  As  we  have  often 
said,  only  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  speak  for  the  administration 
on  this  issue. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Human  Rights  Supporters 
Decembers,  1987 


Thank  you,  and  I  appreciate  all  of  you 
being  here.  You  represent  groups  that  have 
a  keen  interest  in  the  discussions  that  will 
be  taking  place  during  the  upcoming  visit 
of  General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  And  Fm 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  confirm 
to  you  that,  although  we're  making  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  improve  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  we  will 
not  do  it  by  compromising  our  national  in- 
terests or  diminishing  our  commitment  to 
the  universality  of  human  rights. 

Our  dedication  to  liberty  and  justice  for 
all  is  not  negotiable,  not  to  this  generation 
or  not  to  any  generation  of  Americans.  This 
year  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  our  Constitution,  which  of 
course  contains  not  just  an  organizational 
structure  for  the  Federal  Government  but 
also  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  structure  divides 
power  so  that  no  person  or  group  can  be  so 
powerful  that  they  can  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  people.  And  I  think  it's  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  reason  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  added  to  the  document  was  that 
some  believed  the  Constitution  might  not 
have  been  ratified  otherwise.  Such  was  our 
forefathers'  devotion  to  liberty. 

The  United  States  declared  its  independ- 
ence with  a  document  that  proclaimed 
rights  to  be  inalienable  gifts  from  God,  not 
just  those  who  could  make  it  to  our  shores 
but  to  all  people,  everywhere.  Ben  Frank- 
lin, the  grand  old  man  of  the  Revolution, 
once  said:  "God,  grant  that  not  only  the 
love  of  liberty  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of 


the  rights  of  man  may  pervade  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Earth  so  that  a  philosopher  may 
set  his  foot  anywhere  on  its  surface  and  say. 
This  is  my  country.'  " 

Well,  200  years  later  liberty  has  not 
spread  as  wide  as  Franklin  would  have 
wished  but,  consistent  with  his  vision,  is  a 
spirit  of  solidarity  that  exists  between  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  We  see  the  viola- 
tion of  anyone's  human  rights,  acts  of  re- 
pression or  brutality,  as  attacks  on  civiliza- 
tion itself.  The  United  States,  as  the  most 
powerful  of  the  free  nations,  is  looked  to  for 
leadership  by  those  who  live  in  freedom 
and  as  a  mighty  source  of  hope  to  those 
who  languish  under  tyranny.  This  is  a 
weighty  responsibility  that  no  American,  es- 
pecially a  President,  can  take  lightly. 

In  my  upcoming  meetings,  I  know  that 
sitting  next  to  me  will  be  unseen  guests, 
men  and  women  whose  only  hope  is  that 
they're  not  forgotten  here  in  the  West:  dis- 
sidents who  are  inhumanely  committed  to 
mental  institutions,  often  subdued  with 
mind-altering  drugs;  Soviet  Jews,  Armeni- 
ans, Germans,  and  others  who  have  applied 
to  emigrate  and  have  endured  incredible 
hardships  as  a  result;  divided  families  and 
spouses  who  are  cruelly  separated  from 
their  loved  ones.  These  people  are  not  now, 
nor  will  they  ever  be,  forgotten  by  our  ad- 
ministration. Well,  let  me  assure  you  and, 
through  you,  all  those  whose  cause  you 
champion,  we  deeply  care  about  the  well- 
being  of  these  unseen  guests,  and  their 
presence  will  be  felt  throughout  my  summit 
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discussions.  The  goal  of  this  visit  and  any 
subsequent  visits  is  not  simply  arms  reduc- 
tion. Certainly,  that's  one  priority,  yet  it  re- 
mains on  a  par  with  solving  certain  bilateral 
issues:  ending  regional  conflicts  and  of 
course  improving  human  rights. 

It  wasn't  long  ago  that  a  story  was  making 
the  rounds  in  the  Soviet  underground  about 
the  dissident  who  was  condemned  by  the 
Soviet  judge  to  a  Siberian  work  camp.  "The 
sentence  is  too  light,"  the  dissident  protest- 
ed. "What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  judge. 
"Well,  if  America  is  so  bad,  why  don't  you 
send  me  there?"  [Laughter]  Seriously 
though,  much  has  been  said  about  glasnost 
and  reforms  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  there 
does  seem  to  have  been  modest  progress. 
Soviet  officials  not  that  long  ago  refused  to 
discuss  human  rights,  claiming  it  was  their 
internal  affair.  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev even  told  a  French  newsman  shortly 
after  the  Geneva  summit  that  there  were 
no  political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Well,  today  our  discussions  on  this  issue 
are  wide-ranging,  and  human  rights  is  ac- 
cepted as  an  integral  component  of  our  bi- 
lateral discussions.  In  the  last  2  years  we've 
witnessed  a  loosening  of  the  grip.  Over  200 
political  prisoners  have  been  released  from 
the  gulag.  There's  a  higher  rate  of  emigra- 
tion. Some  long-divided  families  have  been 
reunited.  There  has  even  been  a  relaxing  of 
some  of  the  controls  on  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Earlier  this  year,  for  example,  there 
were  demonstrations  in  the  Baltic  nations 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  Hitler-Stalin 
pact  and  the  day  marking  the  beginning  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  in  1940.  The  fact  that 
these  protests  were  permitted  at  all  was 
heartening. 

The  free  people  of  the  West  are  watching 
to  see  if  the  emigration  doors,  now  cracked, 
will  continue  to  open.  And  inside  we  wait 
and  pray  for  believers,  people  of  every 
creed.  All  prisoners  of  faith  have  not  been 
released,  and  clearly  religious  freedom  is 
still  an  aspiration  yet  to  be  achieved.  We 
care  about  people  whose  human  rights  are 


violated  and  who  are  abused  or  imprisoned 
in  every  country.  We  care  of  what  they 
symbolize  and  because  they're  human 
beings.  And  we're  outraged  at  the  way 
they're  being  treated. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  wrote:  "The 
worst  sin  towards  our  fellow  creatures  is  not 
to  hate  them  but  to  be  indifferent  to  them: 
That  is  the  essence  of  inhumanity."  Well, 
today,  we're  pleased  with  any  releases,  any 
unification  of  separated  families,  any  lessen- 
ing of  the  iron  grip  on  the  freedoms  of 
expression  and  religion.  But  we  will  not  be 
indifferent  to  those  who  are  left  behind, 
and  we  will  not  be  lulled  into  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  apparatus  of  the  state  repres- 
sion remains  intact  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
real  joy  will  come,  and  trust  between  East 
and  West  will  flourish,  not  only  when  pris- 
oners are  released  but  when  the  instru- 
ments of  repression  are  dismantled  and  re- 
pressive laws  and  practices  are  abolished. 

Early  in  this  century.  President  Teddy 
Roosevelt  said:  "...  for  the  world  has  set 
its  face  hopefully  toward  our  democracy; 
and,  O  my  fellow  citizens,  each  one  of  you 
carries  on  your  shoulders  not  only  the 
burden  of  doing  well  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  country  but  the  burden  of  doing  well 
and  seeing  that  this  nation  does  well  for  the 
sake  of  mankind  ..."  So,  it's  not  just  up  to 
any  one  government  official:  It's  up  to  all  of 
us.  I'd  like  to  thank  each  of  you  for  partici- 
pating in  this  discussion  and  the  exchange 
of  ideas  with  members  of  the  administration 
in  preparation  for  the  upcoming  summit. 
We  need  your  involvement,  your  continued 
support,  and  your  stalwart  commitment  to 
our  country's  ideals. 

Now,  I  thank  you  for  all  you're  doing. 
God  bless  you  all.  And  now,  I'd  like  to  turn 
over  this  meeting  to  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  John  Whitehead.  Thank  you  again. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing-in  Ceremony  for  James  H.  Burnley  IV  as 
Secretary  of  Transportation 
December  3,  1987 


The  President.  Well,  let  me  begin  by  wel- 
coming all  of  you  here  today,  with  a  special 
greeting  of  course  to  the  members  of  the 
Burnley  family.  This  is  a  proud  moment  for 
our  administration,  but  I  know  that  nothing 
can  quite  match  the  pride  that  each  of  you 
must  feel. 

Fve  called  James  Burnley  a  Washington 
success  story,  and  he  truly  is.  Jim  came  to 
Washington  in  1981,  first  serving  as  Direc- 
tor of  VISTA.  The  following  year  Jim  went 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  as  an  Associate 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  In  1983  he 
joined  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
first  as  General  Counsel,  then  as  Deputy 
Secretary,  a  position  in  which  Jim  served  in 
effect  as  chief  operating  officer  of  this  De- 
partment that  employs  100,000  and  has  an 
annual  budget  of  more  than  $25  billion. 
Today  we've  heard  Jim  take  his  oath  as  a 
member  of  my  Cabinet  and  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

One  of  Jim's  highest  recommendations 
came  from  former  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Elizabeth  Dole,  although  after  having 
distinguished  himself  as  Deputy  Secretary, 
Jim  didn't  need  much  recommending.  Mrs. 
Dole  described  Jim  as  "an  outstanding 
public  servant,  a  very  able  lawyer."  And 
Secretary  Dole's  predecessor,  my  first  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  Drew  Lewis,  has 
praised  Jim  as,  "a  strong  deregulator  with  a 
commitment  to  rebuild  America's  infra- 
structure while  recognizing  the  importance 
of  safety  in   all  modes   of  transportation." 

Well,  I'm  proud  to  have  nominated  Jim  to 
become  this  country's  ninth  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Jim  is  well-prepared  and 
highly  qualified  to  lead  this  Department, 
which  has  just  celebrated  its  20th  anniversa- 
ry. And  I  know  that  he'll  do  a  great  job  in 
working  to  ensure  us  of  a  safe  and  efficient 
transportation  system. 

Jim  shares  my  vision  for  a  transportation 
policy  that  will  remove  government  bar- 
riers to  the  private  sector  so  it  can  provide 
the  transportation  service  that  America 
needs.  Much  has  been  done  to  continue  de- 


regulation of  these  industries,  particularly  in 
the  airline,  railroad,  and  trucking  industries. 
But  there's  even  more  to  be  done  in  the 
next  14  months  to  return  control  to  the 
private  sector. 

Jim,  throughout  your  life  you've  demon- 
strated a  dedication  to  the  life  of  the  Nation 
and  to  the  ideals  for  which  America  stands. 
And  now  that  you've  taken  your  oath  of 
office,  I  would  only  observe:  This  is  a  duty 
for  which  you're  fully  prepared  and  an 
honor  that  you  fully  deserve.  Congratula- 
tions! 

Secretary  Burnley.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President,  for  your  faith  in  me  as  I 
begin  the  challenge  of  being  your  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  And  also  let  me  say 
thank  you  to  all  of  you  for  being  here. 

America's  economy  and  its  ability  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets  depend  on  a  dynam- 
ic and  growing  transportation  industry.  And 
I  recognize  the  tremendous  responsibility 
that  I'm  assuming  to  continue  your  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  be  sure  that  government 
is  not  impeding  such  growth  while,  at  the 
same  time,  continuing  to  provide  the  travel- 
ing public  with  the  highest  level  of  safety. 
And  I  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  build  upon  the  very  solid  foundation 
laid  by  Drew  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Dole, 
clearly  the  two  most  successful  Secretaries 
of  Transportation  in  the  Department's  20- 
year  history. 

And  I  am  privileged  to  have  an  extremely 
talented  and  capable  team  of  individuals 
working  with  me:  the  100,000  men  and 
women  that  you  made  reference  to  who  are 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  With 
millions  of  Americans  on  our  roads,  trains, 
airways,  and  waterways  every  day,  their 
safety  is  a  responsibility  that  I  and  the 
people  of  the  Department  take  very  per- 
sonally and  seriously. 

Since  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  Depart- 
ment, I'm  ready  to  begin  immediately  to 
lead  them  in  making  the  last  year  of  your 
administration  one  of  continuing  substantial 
progress  in  assuring  the  American  people 
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the  safest,  most  efficient  transportation 
system  in  the  world.  So,  it's  with  deep,  per- 
sonal gratitude  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
assume  this  office,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  and  the  Congress  and  the 


Cabinet  in  the  year  ahead. 
Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:50  a.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Nomination  of  T.S.  Ary  To  Be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
December  3,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  T.S.  Ary  to  be  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  He  would  succeed  Robert 
Carlton  Horton. 

Since  1980  Mr.  Ary  has  been  president  of 
minerals  exploration  division  at  Kerr- 
McGee  Corp.  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK.  Prior 
to  this  Mr.  Ary  was  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  development  at  Utah  Exploration, 
Inc.,  in  San  Francisco,  CA,  1975-1980.  Mr. 
Ary  has  served  with  Union  Carbide  Explo- 


ration Corp.,  New  York,  NY,  and  Grand 
Junction,  CO;  vice  president.  Worldwide 
Exploration  in  New  York  City,  1967-1974; 
corporate  land  manager  in  Grand  Junction, 
1960-1967;  domestic  exploration  manager 
and  assistant  manager  exploration  in  Grand 
Junction,  1955-1960. 

Mr.  Ary  graduated  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity (B.S.,  1951).  He  was  born  March  30, 
1925,  in  Eldorado,  IL.  Mr.  Ary  is  married, 
has  one  child,  and  resides  in  Oklahoma 
City,  OK. 


Nomination  of  Wendy  Lee  Gramm  To  Be  a  Commissioner  and 
Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
December  3,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Wendy  Lee  Gramm  to  be 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  April  13,  1990,  and  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission.  She  would  succeed  Susan 
Meredith  Phillips  in  both  capacities. 

Since  1985  Dr.  Gramm  has  been  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  Washington,  DC.  She  is  currently 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief,  which  was 
reestablished  in  1986.  Prior  to  this,  she  was 
Director  for  the  Division  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
Bureau  of  Economics,  1983  to  August  1984, 


and  returned  to  that  position  in  November 
1984  until  October  1985;  and  Assistant  Di- 
rector, 1982-1983.  From  1979  to  1982,  Dr. 
Gramm  was  a  research  staff  member  for 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  in  Alex- 
andria, VA.  She  has  served  with  Texas  A&M 
University  in  various  capacities:  director  of 
undergraduate  programs,  department  of  ec- 
onomics, 1974-1977;  associate  professor, 
1975-1979;  and  assistant  professor,  1970- 
1975. 

Dr.  Gramm  graduated  from  Wellesley 
College  (B.A.,  1966)  and  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity (Ph.D.,  1971).  She  was  born  January 
10,  1945,  in  Waialua,  HI.  Dr.  Gramm  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC. 
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Appointment  of  Warren  Lloyd  Miller  as  a  Member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Law  Revision  Commission 
December  3,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Warren  Lloyd  Miller  to  be  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Law 
Revision  Commission  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
This  is  a  new  position. 

Since  1986  Mr.  Miller  has  been  president 
of  Warren  L.  Miller,  P.C,  in  Washington, 
DC.  Prior  to  this  Mr.  Miller  was  a  partner 
in  Stein,  Miller  &  Brodsky  in  Washington, 


1974-1985.  Mr.  Miller  has  served  as  Assist- 
ant United  States  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  1969-1974. 

Mr.  Miller  graduated  from  American  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1966)  and  George  Washington 
University  Q.D.,  1969).  He  was  born  July  18, 
1944,  in  New  York,  NY.  He  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Washington, 
DC. 


Appointment  of  Beny  J.  Primm  as  a  Member  of  the  White  House 
Conference  for  a  Drug  Free  America 
December  3,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Beny  J.  Primm,  M.D.,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  White  House  Conference 
for  a  Drug  Free  America.  This  is  a  new 
position. 

Since  1983  Dr.  Primm  has  been  president 
of  the  Urban  Resource  Institute  in  Brook- 
lyn, NY.  Prior  to  this  he  was  medical  direc- 
tor for  the  Bay  Area  Addiction  Research 
and  Treatment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Clinics, 
1981-1982,  and  medical  director  of  the 
New  Rochelle  Guidance  Center,  Methadone 


Maintenance  Treatment  Program,  1977- 
1982.  He  has  served  as  president  and  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Addiction  Research  and 
Treatment  Corp.  since  1969. 

Dr.  Primm  received  his  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  Geneva,  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  1959  and  his  bachelors 
degree  from  West  Virginia  State  College  in 
1950.  Dr.  Primm  was  born  on  May  21, 
1928.  He  has  three  children  and  currently 
resides  in  New  Rochelle,  NY. 


Nomination  of  Susan  E.  Phillips  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission 
December  3,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Susan  E.  Phillips  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  the  term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1987.  She  would  succeed  Patricia  Price 
Bailey. 

Since  1985  Ms.  Phillips  has  been  Associate 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Presidential  Per- 
sonnel at  the  White  House  in  Washington, 
DC.  Prior  to  this  she  was  Director  of  the 


Institute  of  Museum  Services,  1983-1985. 
Ms.  Phillips  was  Director  of  Intergovern- 
mental and  Interagency  Affairs  at  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education, 
1982-1983;  and  director  of  research  and 
publications  at  the  Conservative  Caucus, 
Inc.,  and  the  Conservative  Caucus  Re- 
search, Analysis,  and  Education  Foundation, 
Inc.,  1976-1982. 

Ms.  Phillips  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
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ty  of  Massachusetts  (B.A.,  1967)  and  Virginia 
Polytechnic  University  (M.B.A.,  1985).  She 


was  born  June  23,  1945,  in  Cambridge,  MA, 
and  resides  in  Arlington,  VA. 


Interview  With  Television  Network  Broadcasters 
December  3,  1987 


INF  Treaty 

Q.  Mr.  President,  by  the  luck  of  the  draw, 
I  have  the  first  question  this  evening.  Next 
week  Mikhail  Gorbachev  will  be  in  Wash- 
ington. The  two  of  you  are  expected  to  sign 
an  agreement  for  the  elimination  of  all 
medium-range  nuclear  missiles  in  the 
world,  even  though  this  week  you  are  ac- 
cusing the  Soviets  of  violating  the  antiballis- 
tic  missile  treaty,  and  even  though  a  lot  of 
people  say  that  that  will  leave  the  Soviets  in 
a  superior  position  in  Europe,  because  they 
have  more  men,  more  tanks,  more  helicop- 
ters. Now,  if  this  were  another  President 
making  this  deal,  wouldn't  the  old  Ronald 
Reagan  be  the  first  to  speak  out  against  it? 

The  President.  No,  because  I  think  this 
deal  is  different  than  anything  that's  ever 
been  attempted  before  in  arms  negotiations 
between  our  two  countries.  For  one  thing, 
this  is  the  first  Russian  leader — or  Soviet 
leader,  I  should  say,  that  has  ever  expressed 
a  willingness  to  eliminate  weapons  they  al- 
ready have.  But  as  to  whether  this  changes 
the  military  balance,  you're  absolutely  right 
that  in  conventional  weapons — tanks,  artil- 
lery, and  so  forth — the  Soviet  Union  does 
have  tremendous  advantage  over  the 
NATO  countries  and  over  the  United  States 
as  a  member  of  NATO. 

But  there  are  still  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  weapons — tactical  weap- 
ons, battlefield  weapons — that  can  be  fired 
from  artillery  and  so  forth  that  still  exist. 
These  weapons  that  are  disappearing  were 
weapons  that — if  the  Soviet  Union  used 
them,  they  wouldn't  be  hitting  military  tar- 
gets, they  would  be  hitting  the  capital  cities 
of  all  of  Europe.  And  if  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  us  negotiating,  as  I  hope  it  does 
one  day,  on  those  battlefield  tactical  weap- 
ons, then  conventional  weapons  must  be 
negotiated,  as  well.  There  would  be  no 
point    then    in    removing    those    weapons. 


which  now  do  give  us  a  balance  and 
counter  their  conventional  superiority,  and 
leaving  them  with  that  other  superiority. 
Both  would  have  to  be — one  eliminated  and 
the  other  brought  down  to  parity. 

And  we're  not  anywhere  near  facing 
those  yet.  We're  facing  the  terror  weap- 
ons— first,  these  that  we  want  to  eliminate 
totally  and  that  I  asked  for  in  1981,  and  the 
next  step,  the  so-called  START  agreement, 
where  we  are  talking  of  starting  with  elimi- 
nating 50  percent  of  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  Those  are  the  destabilizing 
weapons  that  bring  terror  to  the  world. 
Those  are  the  weapons  that  threaten  us 
with  mutual  destruction  if  they're  ever 
loosed — someone  pushes  a  button  and 
within  30  minutes  there  is  devastation  and 
horror  in  our  country,  or,  if  we've  done  it  to 
them,  in  their  country.  And  that  would  be 
the  next  step. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  this  treaty,  you've 
not  even  signed  on  the  dotted  line,  and  yet 
five  of  the  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
dates have  deserted  you.  The  conservatives, 
the  right  wing  of  your  party,  are  after  your 
scalp.  My  question  is:  If  you  are  not  a  lame- 
duck  President,  would  this  INF  treaty  sail 
through  the  Senate? 

The  President.  Well,  I  hope  it  is  going  to 
sail  through  anyway.  I  think  that  the  objec- 
tions that  we  are  hearing — and,  yes,  from 
some  of  our  own,  you  might  say,  allies  and 
own  forces — they're  based  on  a  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  this  treaty  contains, 
and  particularly  are  they  ignorant  of  the 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  verifica- 
tion. No  treaty  before  has  ever  been  based 
on  as  much  verification  and  on-site  inspec- 
tion and  so  forth  as  this  one.  This  is  what 
has  been  holding  it  up  for  so  long  until  we 
finally  got  over  that  hurdle.  And  I  think 
that  this  thing  hinges  something  on  the  first 
question,  also:  that  they  think  that  somehow 
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this  is  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  with  its  su- 
periority in  conventional  weapons.  And  IVe 
just  explained  that  it  isn't.  But  also  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  the  very  fact  that  we 
have  obtained  apparently  their  agreement 
to  a  treaty  in  which  they're  destroying  four 
times  as  many  nuclear  missiles  or  warheads 
as  we  are. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Winston  Churchill  once 
said  that  trying  to  maintain  a  good  relation- 
ship with  the  Communists  was  not  unlike 
trying  to  woo  a  crocodile:  that  when  it 
opened  its  mouth,  you  never  could  be  quite 
certain  whether  it  was  trying  to  smile  or  eat 
you  up.  [Laughter]  Now,  Americans  respect 
you,  love  you,  and  are  pulling  for;  but 
they're  concerned  that  perhaps  you  are 
going  to — or  already  have  allowed  Gorba- 
chev to  eat  you  and  us  up.  We  have  a  new 
CBS  News-New  York  Times  poll  out  to- 
night, and  it  indicates  that  the  majority  of 
those  polled,  45  percent,  the  largest 
number,  are  convinced  that  you'll  make  too 
many  compromises  to  Gorbachev.  And  the 
question  is:  What  assurances  can  you  give — 
how  can  you  convince  Americans  that  you 
have  the  command  of  the  kind  of  complex 
information  that's  necessary  here? — not  to 
have  this  young,  energetic,  intelligent, 
tough  Marxist-Leninist  eat  you  and  us  up? 

The  President  Well,  I  haven't  changed 
from  the  time  when  I  made  a  speech  about 
an  evil  empire.  And  I  think  I  could  sum  up 
my  own  position  on  this  with  the  recitation 
of  a  very  brief  Russian  proverb:  Dovorey  no 
provorey.  It  means  trust,  but  verify.  And 
there  would  be  no  way  that  I  could  sign  a 
treaty  just  to  be  signing  a  treaty  and  with 
my  fingers  crossed  that  everything  was  all 
right.  This  is  why  it  is  hinged  on  arriving  at 
solid  verification  measures  and  their  agree- 
ment to  them.  And  I  think  that  in  the  past 
there  has  been  a  willingness  on  some  to  just 
look  on  the  bright  side  and  accept  a  treaty 
so  that  they  could  say,  look,  we've  signed  a 
treaty,  whether  the  treaty  worked  or 
whether  it  benefited  us  or  not.  And  there's 
no  way  that  I  could  do  that.  And  I  assure 
the  people  now  that  that  will  never 
happen. 

That's  why  I  walked  out  of  Reykjavik.  In 
Reykjavik  we  had  come  to  an  agreement  on 
literally  total  nuclear  disarmament,  except 
that  at  the  very  last  minute  they  said  it 


could  only  take  place  if  we  gave  up  SDI. 
And  that's  when  I  came  home. 

Soviet-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of  information — 
this  is  not  a  foUowup — but  did  I  understand 
you  correctly  to  say  that  you  have  not 
changed  your  mind  from  the  time  you  de- 
scribed the  Soviet  Union  as  the  "evil 
empire"? 

The  President.  The  Soviet  Union  has,  back 
through  the  years,  made  it  plain,  and  cer- 
tainly leader  after  leader  has  declared  his 
pledge  that  they  would  observe  the  Marx- 
ian concept  of  expansionism:  that  the  future 
lay  in  a  one  world.  Communist  state.  All 
right,  we  now  have  a  leader  that  is  appar- 
ently willing  to  say — or  has  never  made  that 
claim,  but  is  willing  to  say  that  he's  pre- 
pared to  live  with  other  philosophies  in 
other  countries.  But  again,  as  I  say,  that 
doesn't  mean  that  we  take  his  word  for  that 
and  sign  a  treaty  he  alone  may  not  be  able 
to  deliver  on  something  of  that  kind.  We'll 
sign  a  treaty — as  I've  repeatedly  said  here — 
when  we're  sure  that  that  treaty  is  as  bene- 
ficial to  us  as  it  is  to  them. 

And  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  1981,  when  I  proposed  the 
zero  option  of  these  intermediate  weapons, 
they  indignantly  walked  out  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  said  they  wouldn't  be  back.  Well, 
they  came  back.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  came  back  and  announced  a  zero-zero 
as  their  own  idea.  Now,  I  think  that  some  of 
the  people  who  are  objecting  the  most  and 
just  refusing  even  to  accede  to  the  idea  of 
ever  getting  any  understanding,  whether 
they  realize  it  or  not,  those  people,  basical- 
ly, down  in  their  deepest  thoughts,  have 
accepted  that  war  is  inevitable  and  that 
there  must  come  to  be  a  war  between  the 
two  superpowers. 

Well,  I  think  as  long  as  you've  got  a 
chance  to  strive  for  peace  you  strive  for 
peace.  But  you  don't  have  peace  and  sur- 
render. And  there's  no  way  that  we're 
going  to  surrender,  no  way  that  we're  going 
to  sign  a  treaty  that  is  not,  as  I  say,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  of  us. 

Public  Opinion  Polls 

Q.    Mr.    President,   in   something   of  the 
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same  vein  about  Mr.  Gorbachev,  I  think  all 
our  polls  this  week  may  show  the  same 
thing.  The  ABC  News-Washington  Post 
polls  show  surprisingly  that  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
favorable  rating  in  this  country  is  only  4 
percent  lower  than  your  own.  He's  made  a 
strong  impression.  The  other  day  when  you 
were  asked  about  difficulties  with  him,  you 
turned  to  the  side  with  something  of  a  joke. 
You  said  you'd  played  with  Errol  Flynn. 
Can  you  give  us  a  more  serious  assessment 
now  of  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  how  tough  he  is 
to  do  business  with? 

The  President.  Well,  all  of  you,  in  report- 
ing my  line  about  Errol  Flynn,  sort  of 
skipped  over  what  the  young  man  had 
asked  me.  He  had  made  it  out  that  you'd  all 
built  up  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  the  place  that 
didn't  I  have  some  concern  about  sort  of 
standing  up  there  alongside  him  and 
being — well,  he'd  be  the  scene-stealer  and 
so  forth.  And  that's  when  I  couldn't  help 
but  say  I  costarred  with  Errol  Flynn.  So, 
that's  all  that  that  was  about. 

But  with  regard  to  those  poll  figures  and 
polls,  I  have  to  say,  you  have  to  know  what 
questions  are  asked  and  how  they're  being 
asked.  Because  our  Dr.  Wirthlin,  that  I 
think  is  probably  the  finest  on-the-record 
pollster  in  the  Nation,  has  more  recently 
taken  a  poll,  and  he  found  that  56  percent 
of  the  people  in  America  support  the  treaty 
and  SDL  And  then  when  they  heard  his 
interview  and  him  admitting  that  they,  too, 
were  working  on  an  SDI,  that  figure  went 
up  to  71  percent  of  the  American  people 
want  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

Human  Rights 

Q.  Mr.  President,  we  learned  again  this 
week  that  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  a  very 
hard-line  view  about  human  rights  in  his 
country  and  a  very  distorted  view  about  the 
human  rights  equation  in  this  country.  He 
seems  not  to  understand,  firsthand,  the 
depth  of  feeling  in  America,  and  even  in  his 
own  country,  about  the  need  for  people  to 
have  freedom  to  come  and  go  as  they 
please,  to  live  in  dignity.  Could  you  not 
bring  that  feeling  to  him  by  inviting  some 
refuseniks  to  the  State  dinner  next  week,  so 
that  when  he  is  your  guest  he  can  meet 
them  firsthand? 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  sure  that  there 


are  going  to  be  a  number  of  people  at  that 
dinner  who  have  different  views  from  him. 
Whether  that's  the  place,  though,  for  what 
you're  suggesting,  I  don't  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  we've  talked  all  this  time  here  on 
disarmament  and  virtually  this  single  treaty, 
but  that  is  only  one  of  the  four  major 
courses  that  we're  going  to  be  discussing 
with  him,  as  we  have  on  all  the  other  occa- 
sions— and  that  is  human  rights — one  of 
them — and  we  have  made  some  headway. 
There  has  been  an  increase.  A  number  of 
the  so-called  refuseniks  who  have  been  al- 
lowed to  come  to  this  country  have  been 
requests  by  us  by  name  in  which  we  have 
named  individuals  that  have  come  to  our 
attention.  And  we've  got  to  go  further. 

What  you  first  suggested  there — we've 
got  to  make  them  see  that  the  full  human 
rights,  the  rights  that  they  agreed  to  in  the 
Helsinki  pact,  have  got  to  be  observed:  the 
right  of  people  to  live  where  they  want  to 
live.  And  perhaps  we  can  point  out  in  our 
discussions  that  we're  not  trying  to  interfere 
with  their  internal  workings.  That's  the 
answer  that  they've  given  so  many  times  to 
us  on  this  particular  subject.  But  maybe  we 
could  make  them  see  that  if  their  people 
had  more  of  that  glasnost  that  he's  been 
talking  about  they  wouldn't  want  to  emi- 
grate. 

I'm  quite  sure  that  there  are  people  there 
who  love  their  country,  but  it's  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  being  run  that  makes  them 
think  they  have  to  go  someplace  else.  But 
how  much  emigration  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
gious beliefs  would  there  be  if  they  would 
simply  repeal  the  restrictions  that  they've 
imposed  on  various  religions  and  admit  that 
people  can  believe  in  God  and  worship  God 
in  their  own  way,  whatever  their  denomi- 
nation might  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  people 
who  have  been  there  and  people  who  have 
a  reason  to  know,  not  just  tourists,  have  said 
that  there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  people  for  the  right  to  worship. 
And  maybe  in  all  of  our  meetings — maybe 
we  could  help  him  understand  that  and 
help  him  get  his  glasnost. 

Q.  But  part  of  the  problem  on  human 
rights,  it  seems  to  a  lot  of  people,  is  that  we 
have  no  effective  pressure  on  them,  no  link- 
age. And  you  have  been  talking  here  again 
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today  about  the  need  to  reduce  long-range 
missiles  by  50  percent.  Plainly,  Gorbachev 
is  interested  in  that.  If  you  can  work  out  an 
accommodation  on  SDI,  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative,  and  work  your  way  toward 
a  50-percent  reduction  in  long-range  mis- 
siles, would  you  sign  that  if  there  were  no 
measurable  significant  progress  as  well  in 
human  rights  by  a  set  standard? 

The  President.  Well,  as  I  have  to  say,  I 
think  you  shouldn't  link  these  various  pro- 
grams, but  we  will  be  working  just  as  hard 
with  regard  to  human  rights,  just  as  hard 
with  regard  to  the  regional  things,  such  as 
getting  out  of  Afghanistan,  and  pointing  out 
that  if  he  means  his  desire  for  a  better, 
more  open  relationship  between  the  two 
countries,  then  these  are  things  that  are  es- 
sential to  that  and  that  he  can  come  closer 
to  what  he  expresses  as  his  desire  if  he 
meets  us  halfway  on  these  other  issues. 

Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  suspect  that 
Gorbachev  thinks  he  can  do  a  snow  job  on 
the  American  people? 

The  President.  I  would  have  no  way  of 
knowing  that.  I  have  to  say  this  in  favor  of 
him  on  this  thing:  that  having  been  born 
and  raised  within  the  Soviet  framework,  I 
have  felt  that  he  sincerely  believes  in  that 
philosophy  and  also  believes  a  lot  of  the 
propaganda  about  the  Western  World  and 
about  our  country — that  it  isn't  just  spout- 
ing off  about  shortcomings  here  in  this 
country;  he  really  believes  them. 

That's  why  I  am  desirous  of  having  him 
be  able  to  come  to  our  country — he  has 
never  been  here  before — to  come  to  our 
country  when  it  is  not  a  summit,  but  when 
he  would  be  free  to  see  what  there  is  to  see 
in  this  country.  I'm  a  little  frustrated  when 
I  think  you  couldn't  take  him  to  see  it,  be- 
cause then  he'd  think  it  was  all  staged,  be- 
cause he  sincerely  believes  the  shortcom- 
ings that  he  discusses  of  ours.  And  I'm  still 
going  to  hope  that  the  other  can  take  place. 

Soviet- U.S.  Summit  Meeting  in  Moscow 

Q.  Because  arms  control  is  such  a  crucial 
part  of  your  legacy — INF  here  in  Washing- 
ton, possibly,  possibly,  a  START  agreement 
in  Moscow — if  you  do  not  go  to  Moscow 
next   summer,    given   your   legacy,   will   it 


break  your  heart? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  I'd  stop  short 
of  that,  but  I'd  be  very  disappointed.  And  I 
just  don't  think  it's  going  to  happen.  I  think 
that  we're  going  to  have  a  meeting  in 
Moscow,  and  I  think  there  is  a  reasonably 
good  chance  that  we  will  make  another  gi- 
gantic step  forward  in  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  that  you 
watched  Tom's  [Tom  Brokaw,  NBC  News] 
fascinating  interview  with  Mr.  Gorbachev 
the  other  evening. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Afghanistan 

Q.  Would  you  assess  for  me  your  personal 
opinion  of  his  truthfulness  when  he  talked 
about  Afghanistan  and  the  extent  and 
causes  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  President.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  have  to 
believe  that  he  believes  their  own  propa- 
ganda. He  grew  up  with  this  and  hearing 
this. 

Q.  You  believe  that  he  believes  that  he 
has  115,000  troops  in  Afghanistan,  commit- 
ting genocide  almost  daily,  simply  because 
they  were  invited  in  there? 

The  President  Well,  you  must  remember 
that  there  were  other  leaders  under  which 
this  happened.  He  inherited  that.  And  those 
leaders  are  the  ones  who  had  created  the 
puppet  government.  Now,  whether  he 
knows  to  what  extent  they  did  that,  I  don't 
know.  But  I'm  quite  sure,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  feels  comfortable  with  the 
idea  that  if  they  left  Afghanistan  that  there 
would  be  a  government  similar  to  the  East- 
ern-bloc nations  in  Afghanistan,  not  neces- 
sarily a  government  that  was  chosen  by  the 
people  of  Afghanistan. 

Well,  on  our  side,  our  job  is  to  make  him 
see  that  not  only  must  their  troops  leave 
Afghanistan  but  that  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan, just  as  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  must 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  govern- 
ment that  they're  going  to  have  in  those 
countries  and  not  simply  accept  the  present 
stooges  or  the  Communist  world. 

Q.  There's  a  lot  of  talk,  Mr.  President, 
about  you  facilitating  a  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  Afghanistan.  Would  you,  for  example, 
make  a  commitment  not  to  supply  the  anti- 
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government  forces  for  a  year  if  the  Soviets 
committed  to  get  out  of  Afghanistan  within 
that  period  of  time? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  we  could  do 
anything  of  that  kind,  because  the  puppet 
government  that  has  been  left  there  has  a 
military,  and  it  would  be  the  same  as  what 
I'm  arguing  about  with  regard  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Nicaragua.  You  can't  sud- 
denly disarm  them  and  leave  them  prey  to 
the  other  government — and  this  is  p-r-e-y, 
not  p-r-a-y.  No,  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
must  be  assured  of  the  right  of  all  of  them 
to  participate  in  establishing  the  govern- 
ment they  want,  and  that  requires  more 
than  just  getting  his  forces  out  of  there.  But 
I  think  that  we  have  to  look  at  one  other 
thing  here.  You  spoke  of  the  need  for  pres- 
sure sometimes  to  get  some  of  the  things 
we  want.  The  pressure  on  him,  and  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  that  that  great  military 
power  in  some  almost  8  years  has  been 
unable  to  overpower  the  freedom  fighters 
there.  They're  fighting  on  literally  even 
terms.  And  it  must  be  quite  an  embarrass- 
ment. 

Withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces  From  Europe 

Q.  Another  question,  sir,  about  withdraw- 
al. You're  very  up  about  the  INF  agree- 
ment. You're  optimistic  about  the  possibility 
of  getting  your  reduction  in  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons.  The  Soviets  have  talked  a  lot 
about  reducing  their  conventional  forces  in 
Europe.  Is  it  time  to  consider  bringing 
some  American  troops  home  from  Europe? 

The  President.  Well,  not  at  a  time  when 
we  already  are  outweighed  by  the  opposi- 
tion. That  would  come  as  part  of  an  agree- 
ment if  you  were  coming  down  to  parity  so 
that  there  would  not  be  anyone  with  a 
great  superiority.  So,  no,  they  would  have 
to  come  down  quite  a  ways  by  themselves 
before  they  would  reach  our  level.  I  think  if 
you  look  at  the  figures  on  tanks,  mecha- 
nized warfare,  artillery  pieces,  they  out- 
number the  NATO  forces  by  as  much  as 
three  times  as  many  weapons  in  those  fields 
as  NATO  has. 

Iran  Arms  and  Contra  Aid  Controversy 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  some  feeling,  as 
I'm  sure  you're  aware,  that  you're  eager  to 
make  this  arms  control  deal  in  part  because 


you  need  a  political  victory,  especially  after 
the  Iran-contra  affair.  There  is  some  unfin- 
ished business.  There  are  some  open  ques- 
tions around  Washington  and  the  country. 
One  of  the  principal  ones  is  that  if  Colonel 
North  and  Admiral  Poindexter  are  indicted 
would  you  pardon  them? 

The  President.  That's  a  question  that  I 
don't  think  anyone  should  try  to  answer  at 
a  time  like  this.  You  tempt  me  into  remark- 
ing something  about  the  Iran-contra  affair.  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  accepting  a  request 
from  individuals  not  in  the  government — or 
not  government  forces  of  Iran  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  a  future  government  of  Iran 
having  a  better  relationship  with  the  United 
States — that  it  was  a  scandal  for  me  to 
accept  that  invitation  and  have  some 
people  make  contact  with  them. 

Q.  But  it  went  a  lot  deeper  than  that,  Mr. 
President.  It  was  not  just  the  initial  contacts 
about  future  relations.  There  was  money  di- 
verted, and  there  was,  as  you  know 

The  President.  Yes,  I'm  the  one  that  told 
all  of  you  that  there  was  money  diverted, 
and  I  didn't  know  it  until  after  that  leak  in 
a  paper  in  Beirut  exposed  the  meeting  we 
were  having.  We  were  having  a  covert  op- 
eration there,  because  we  didn't  want  to 
cause  the  death  of  the  people  who  had 
wanted  to  talk  to  us. 

George  Bush 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  1980  George  Bush 
was  put  on  your  ticket.  It  was  a  shotgun 
marriage.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
now  you  can't  find  the  will  to  embrace  him, 
to  endorse  his  candidacy?  Some  people  say 
if  you  don't  speak  out,  in  effect,  it  will  be 
the  kiss  of  death. 

The  President.  No,  I  think  most  people 
would  overlook  then  that  the  President  is 
really  the  titular  head  of  his  party,  whichev- 
er party  he  belongs  to.  And  therefore,  while 
it  is  a  party  choice  that  must  be  made  as  to 
who  a  nominee  is — I  had  to  be  this  way 
when  I  was  a  Governor.  I  have  to  be  this 
way  as  President.  But  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  whichever  individual  the  party  chooses 
I  will  wholeheartedly  support  them  as  obvi- 
ously the  best  choice  for  this  office,  having 
viewed  the  candidates  of  the  other  party. 
But  I  can  say  this:  The  Vice  President,  I 
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think,  has  been  the  finest  Vice  President  in 
my  memory  in  this  country.  He  has  partici- 
pated in  all  the  major  operations  that — I 
had  that  belief  when  I  came  here,  and  I'd 
had  it  when  I  was  a  Governor  with  a  Lieu- 
tenant Governor — that  it  isn't  someone  just 
sitting  there  waiting  to  see  if  you  get  up  in 
the  morning,  whether  they've  got  another 
job.  He's  an  executive  Vice  President.  He's 
a  major  part.  He's  one  of  only  two  of  us  that 
are  chosen  by  all  the  people  in  this  country 
for  the  jobs  that  we  hold.  And  so,  he  under- 
stands that — but  I  have  to  remain  neutral 
until  the  decision  is  made  by  the  party  as  to 
who  their  nominee  will  be. 

Iran  Arms  and  Contra  Aid  Controversy 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Bernie's  [Bernard  Shaw, 
Cable  News  Network]  question  raises  an  in- 
teresting point.  Vice  President  Bush  has 
said  a  number  of  times  that  he  gave  you 
some  counsel  about  the  secret  shipment  of 
some  of  our  best  missiles  to  the  AyatoUah 
and  sending  the  AyatoUah  a  birthday  cake 
and  that  whole  thing.  But  he  hasn't  said 
what  it  was.  Don't  you  feel — or  do  you  feel 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know,  given  the  fact  that  Vice  President 
Bush  wants  to  be  President,  what  that 
advice  was  and  will  you  tell  us? 

The  President.  Well,  Dan,  [Dan  Rather, 
CBS  News],  George  and  I — not  every 
Thursday  now,  but  for  several  years  every 
Thursday  until  this  campaign  got  under- 
way— we  have  lunch  together,  just  the  two 
of  us.  And  we  discuss,  as  you  can  imagine, 
all  the  things  that  are  going  on  and  so  forth. 
And  he  does  not  hesitate,  when  I  ask,  to 
give  me  his  opinion  on  something.  But  here 
again,  you've  tempted  me  into  another  di- 
rection. Because  again,  that  misunderstand- 
ing out  of  the  \xdin-<:ontra  so-called  affair — 
that  missiles  to  the  AyatoUah — the  people 
that  contacted  us  from  Iran — the  people  we 
were  dealing  with — if  the  AyatoUah  found 
out,  they'd  be  dead  before  nightfaU.  We 
weren't  dealing  at  aU  with  the  AyatoUah. 
Now,  I  think  he's  as  big  a  Satan  as  he  thinks 
I  am. 

This  came  as  a  request  from  those  indi- 
viduals: that  if  we  could  do  that,  first  of  all, 
it  would  assure  them  that  the  people  they 
were  dealing  with  surreptitiously  were 
speaking  for   the   Government,   had   some 


standing  here  in  our  country.  And  also,  if 
they  could  provide  those  to  the  military — 
not  to  the  revolutionary  guard — to  the  mUi- 
tary,  it  would  give  them  the  prestige. 

The  thing  that's  been  overlooked  in  all  of 
the  examinations  was  that  when  all  of  that 
was  happening  virtually  every  day  you  and 
others  in  the  press  were  commenting  on 
how  long  the  AyatoUah  was  going  to  live.  It 
sounded  as  if  he  wouldn't  be  around  by  the 
next  week.  And  there  was  factionalism 
rising  in  Iran  as  to  who  then  was  going  to 
take  over.  Well,  this  is  what  this  operation 
was  about.  These  people  were  an  element 
that  wanted  to  have  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  we  once  were  closely  allied  to  in 
Iran.  And  this  was  why  we  started  doing 
business  with  them. 

Now,  when  they  asked  for  that  token 
shipment  of  arms  to  verify  and  so  forth  our 
credentials,  we  turned  around  and  cited 
that  we  didn't  go  along  with  governments 
that  supported  terrorism.  They  made  it 
pretty  plain  they  didn't  support  terrorism 
either.  And  we  then — or  I  said,  well,  all 
right,  let  them  prove  their  good  faith  if  we 
do  this  in  using  whatever  influence  they 
have  to  see  if  they  could  get  those  terrorists 
to  release  our  hostages. 

Never  at  any  time  did  we  view  this  as 
trading  weapons  for  hostages,  because  we 
weren't  doing  anything  for  the  kidnapers. 
But  we  knew  someone  that  evidently  might 
have  an  ability  to  open  a  door,  and  they  did 
get  two  of  them  out.  And  when  the  news 
broke  that  blew  the  whole  thing  over,  we 
were  expecting  two  more  in  the  next  48 
hours  that  are  still  hostages. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  respectfully 

Q.  I'm  sorry,  we  don't  have  much 
time 

The  President.  But  now,  your  ques- 
tion  

Q.  I  want  to  give  way  to  Peter  [Peter 
Jennings,  ABC  News],  because — want  to  get 
his  question 

The  President.  Well,  wait  a  minute.  Let 
me  just  finish,  and  then  I  will — ^but  what 
you  said  about  George.  I  don't  think  it'd  be 
right  for  me  to  discuss  what  his  position  was 
on  things.  But  there  was  a  disagreement 
among  our  people  that  they — not  that  I  was 
trading  arms  for  hostages,  but  that  that,  if  it 
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became  known,  what  we  were  doing,  it 
would  be  viewed  as  that.  And  those  individ- 
uals were  absolutely  right,  because  every- 
body has  viewed  it  since  and  misconstrued 
it  that  we  were  trading,  as  a  ransom,  hos- 
tages for  arms. 

Q.  Let's  talk — because  we're  short  of 
time. 

The  President  All  right. 

Q.  Give  way  to  Pete. 

Value  of  the  Dollar 

Q.  My  last  question:  I  think  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple's, of  mine,  sir,  is  about  the  dollar.  You 
said  not  very  long  ago  that  the  dollar  had 
fallen  as  far  as  you  thought  it  should  go,  and 
it  continued  to  fall.  What  would  you  like  to 
say  or  do  now  to  stop  it  from  falling  fur- 
ther? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  think  we've 
done  anything  to  contribute  to  its  falling 
further.  It  isn't  a  case  at  where  sometimes 
in  the  past  when  it  was  certainly  overpriced 
that  we  have  made  efforts  to  balance  it  up. 


I've  often  wondered  sometimes — they  keep 
talking  about  the  government — or  the 
dollar  falling,  or  is  it  maybe  that  some  of 
those  foreign  currencies  that  were  way 
below  value  have  come  up  to  where  they 
properly  should  be.  But  it  is  fluctuating,  and 
we're  interested  in  stabilization.  And  I 
think  that  some  of  the  things  we've  done 
are  leading,  and  have  led  to,  that.  A  sudden 
surge  of  cutting  interest  rates  in  some  of 
our  trading  allies  abroad  did  have  the  effect 
again  of  making  the  dollar  fall,  but  that  was 
their  doing,  not  ours. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  covered  some  ground — 
more  to  cover.  We'd  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  joining  us. 

The  President.  Well,  thank  you. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  2:35  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House  and 
was  broadcast  at  8  p.m.  Participants  in  the 
interview  included  Peter  Jennings,  ABC 
News;  Dan  Rather,  CBS  News;  Bernard 
Shaw,  Cable  News  Network;  and  Tom 
Brokaw,  NBC  News. 


Nomination  of  Mark  Sullivan  III  To  Be  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury 
December  4,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Mark  Sullivan  III  to  be 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  He  would  succeed  Robert  Mi- 
chael Kimmitt. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Legal  and  Financial  Affairs 
for  the  Office  of  Presidential  Personnel  at 
the  White  House,  Washington,  DC.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan is  also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  1986-1987.  Prior  to  this  he  was  a 
partner  with  Baker  &  Hostetler  in  Washing- 


ton, DC,  1984-1985.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  1979-1985.  He  was  a  part- 
ner with  Hamel  &  Park  in  Washington,  DC, 
1975-1985,  and  an  associate  with  Hamel, 
Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1969-1975. 

Mr.  Sullivan  graduated  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity (B.A.,  1964)  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia (LL.B.,  1967).  He  was  born  December 
18,  1941,  in  Washington,  DC.  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Bethesda,  MD. 
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Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Unemployment  Rate  and  Deficit  Reduction 
December  4,  1987 


Total  employment  in  November  rose  by 
327,000,  and  the  unemployment  rate  de- 
clined by  .1  percent  to  5.8  percent.  Espe- 
cially encouraging  is  that  manufacturing 
employment  rose  by  69,000  jobs,  with  wide- 
spread gains  in  most  industrial  categories. 
The  economic  expansion  continues  into  its 
60th  month,  and  the  signs  indicate  that  the 
expansion  will  continue  much  longer.  The 
strong  employment  growth  in  November  is 
one  sign  that  confidence  in  the  economy 
remains  steadfast.  This  is  especially  encour- 
aging in  view  of  the  recent  stock  market 
declines. 

As  the  unemployment  rate  continues  to 
improve,  the  new  deficit  reduction  agree- 
ment keeps  swiftly  making  its  way  through 
the  legislative  process.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  reported  out  a  revenue 
package  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  budget 
agreement    approved    by    the    President. 


While  we  do  have  some  reservations  about 
some  of  the  provisions,  we  commend  Sena- 
tor Lloyd  Bentsen  and  his  committee  for 
their  quick  and  dedicated  action  on  this  im- 
portant piece  of  the  economic  puzzle. 

On  the  spending  side,  we  have  serious 
concerns  about  the  omnibus  spending  bill. 
First,  it  does  not  specifically  include  the 
$2.6  billion  in  discretionary  spending  cuts 
called  for  by  the  agreement  between  the 
President  and  congressional  leadership. 
Second,  it  does  not  continue  the  important 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance.  And  it 
contains  various  extraneous  provisions  that 
do  not  belong. 

The  administration  is  continuing  to  work 
closely  with  the  appropriate  committees  to 
ensure  a  responsible  budget  package,  one 
that  maintains  the  integrity  of  the  deficit 
reduction  package.  We  urge  the  leadership 
to  quickly  and  fully  implement  all  aspects 
of  the  budget  agreement. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989 
December  4,  1987 


The  President  today  signed  into  law  H.R. 
1748,  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989. 

The  President  is  pleased  that  the  objec- 
tionable provisions  of  this  bill  pertaining  to 
arms  control  have  been  deleted  or  modified 
in  an  acceptable  form.  We  hope  that  parti- 
san or  unilateral  action  can  be  avoided  in 
this  area  in  the  future  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  work  cooperatively  with  the  exec- 
utive branch  as  we  continue  high-level  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  our  government  speak  with  one 
voice  in  order  to  protect  and  advance  U.S. 
interests  in  these  negotiations.  The  authori- 
zation bill  allows  $3.9  billion  for  the  Strate- 


gic Defense  Initiative,  up  slightly  from  $3.6 
billion  in  1987.  This  funding  level  will 
permit  a  strong  technology  program,  how- 
ever there  will  be  delays  in  important  ex- 
periments in  both  space-  and  ground-based 
technologies. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  note  that  yester- 
day the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
showed  bipartisan  support  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  by  approving  the  same 
$3.9  billion  level  and  by  passing  language 
unanimously  that  supports  the  program 
fully.  Their  bill  also  contains  no  harmful 
arms  control  provisions. 

Note:  H.R.  1748,  approved  December  4,  was 
assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-180. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing-in  Ceremony  of  Don  W.  Wilson  as 
Archivist  of  the  United  States 
December  4,  1987 


The  President.  It's  an  honor  to  be  here  in 
this  place  dedicated  to  our  history  with  all 
of  you  who  do  so  much  to  preserve  the 
record  of  that  history  and  to  make  it  come 
alive  for  your  fellow  Americans.  Special 
greetings  to  the  Wilson  family.  We  all  share 
your  pride  and  joy  at  this  moment.  And  if  I 
could  just  interject  a  word  to  all  of  you  who 
work  in  this  building,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  have  a  special  fondness  for  this  place. 
You  see,  behind  me  is  the  Constitution — 
200  years  old,  and  also  behind  me,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence — 211  years  old. 
And  I  can't  help  thinking  that  around  here 
I'm  just  a  young  whippersnapper.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

But  we've  come  together  today  to  witness 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  our 
National  Archives:  the  swearing-in  of  Don 
W.  Wilson  as  the  first  Archivist  selected  to 
manage  the  National  Archives  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  Mr.  Wilson  is  more  than 
qualified,  as  you've  already  heard,  for  this 
high  post,  both  by  academic  background 
and  years  of  experience.  He  holds  a  doctor- 
ate in  American  history.  He  served  as  Histo- 
rian and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Eisenhow- 
er Library  in  Abilene.  He  has  held  the  post 
of  associate  director  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin.  And  since  1981,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  served  as  the  Director  of  the 
Gerald  Ford  Library  and  Museum  in  Grand 
Rapids. 

Perhaps  most  important,  Mr.  Wilson  has  a 
vision — a  vision  of  what  the  National  Ar- 
chives can  become.  He  has  said  that  he 
would  like  the  Archives  to  grow  into  a  na- 
tional cultural  resource  as  treasured  as  the 
Smithsonian  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 
And  he  has  stated — and  here  I  quote:  "Tra- 
ditionally, our  foremost  concern  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  has  been  the  historical  re- 
searcher. While  this  will,  and  should, 
remain    undisturbed    as    a    basic    mission. 


many  of  us  recognize  that  the  Archives 
could  serve  a  larger  audience — a  history- 
minded  public  excited  about  their  country's 
past."  With  that  in  mind  and  conscious  of 
the  documents  that  are  with  us  in  this 
room,  I  wonder  whether  you  would  join  me 
in  considering  three  moments  in  the  history 
of  our  nation. 

First,  it  is  1787.  Fifty-five  delegates  have 
gathered  in  Philadelphia  from  the  newly  in- 
dependent and  united  States,  charged  with 
revising  the  weak  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  men  inside  Independence  Hall  are 
worried.  Just  a  few  years  before,  many  had 
risked  property  and  life  itself  in  signing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — that  very 
document.  And  now  they  faced  a  sobering 
question:  Had  they  and  their  countrymen 
overreached?  Could  this  raw,  new  Republic 
survive?  Or  would  it  be  torn  apart  by  dis- 
putes between  the  States,  lack  of  finance, 
pressure  from  the  great  powers  of  Europe? 
The  delegates  faced  those  challenges  and 
surmounted  them,  producing  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States — that  very  docu- 
ment— now  two  centuries  old,  in  reverence 
and  honor. 

Now  it  is  February  1861.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln has  been  making  his  way  slowly  east- 
ward from  Springfield  to  Washington  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  as  President.  And 
like  the  men  of  1787,  Lincoln  faced  a  ques- 
tion. Once  again,  that  question:  Could  the 
Republic  survive?  Before  dawn  on  the  22d, 
he  spoke  to  a  crowd  that  had  gathered  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  He  had  often  asked 
himself,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  what  great  princi- 
ple or  idea  it  was  that  had  held  the  Union 
together  for  so  long.  "It  was  not,"  he  said, 
"the  mere  matter  of  the  separation  of  the 
Colonies  from  the  motherland."  And  as  the 
great  man  pondered  the  deeper  meaning 
on  America,  he  referred  to  a  document.  In- 
stead, he  said,  it  was  "something  in  that 
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declaration  giving  liberty  not  alone  to  the 
people  of  this  country  but  hope  to  the 
world.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that 
in  due  course  the  weights  should  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men." 

Well,  the  final  moment  that  I'd  like  you 
to  join  me  in  considering  requires  no  imag- 
ining. It  is  now,  the  present.  Like  the  men 
of  1787,  like  Lincoln  in  1861,  indeed,  like 
every  generation  of  Americans  throughout 
our  history,  we,  too,  face  the  question:  Will 
this  nation,  founded  in  freedom,  flourish? 
Will  it  continue  to  extend  the  hope  of  liber- 
ty to  all  the  world? 

It's  my  belief  that  during  these  past  7 
years  we've  done  much  to  restore  our 
nation — ^restore  our  economy  and  defenses, 
restore  our  basic  values,  even  restore  a 
sense  of  our  own  fundamental  goodness  as  a 
people.  Yes,  I  feel  certain  that  despite  the 
challenges  that  beset  us,  this  nation  of  free- 
dom will  flourish. 

But  if  we're  to  succeed  in  the  future,  we 
must  learn  our  own  past  and  learn  to  look 
at  these  and  other  documents  and  hear  the 
echoes  and  sense  the  greatness  and  draw 
strength.  For  to  study  American  history  is, 
in  a  sense,  to  study  free  will.  It  is  to  see  that 
all  our  greatness  has  been  built  up  by  spe- 
cific acts  of  choice  and  determination,  and 
it  is  to  see  how  very  fragile  our  nation  is, 
how  very  quickly  so  much  that  we  cherish 
could  be  lost. 

All  this  is  really  only  a  way  of  elaborating 
what  I  suggested  at  the  beginning:  that 
what  you  at  the  National  Archives  do  is  of 
tremendous  significance  and  that  Don  Wil- 
son's vision  for  the  Archives  is  a  vision  of 
national  importance.  And  to  all  of  you,  my 
thanks.  And  to  Don  Wilson,  congratulations. 

[At  this  point,  the  Archivist  was  sworn  in.] 

The  Archivist.  President  Reagan,  distin- 
guished guests,  colleagues,  first  let  me  say 
that  I  am  both  excited  and  very  honored  to 
assume  this  office  as  Archivist  of  the  United 
States.  I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you 
for  being  here  today  to  share  with  me  in 
this  important  occasion.  I  believe  it  pays 
tribute  to  the  National  Archives  and  honors 
it  as  an  institution.  A  special  thank  you  to 
President  Reagan,  to  Dick  Cheney,  to 
David  Matthews,  and  Bob  Warner,  for 
taking  time  out  of  their  very  busy  schedules 


to  participate  in  this  ceremony. 

Before  I  give  a  very  few  brief  remarks  on 
a  couple  of  goals  that  I  have,  there  are  two 
other  people  I  want  to  publicly  recognize 
today.  The  first  is  Dr.  Frank  Burke,  whose 
able  leadership  as  Acting  Archivist  over  the 
last  32  months  has  kept  the  institution 
growing  and  has  provided  many  strong 
foundations  upon  which  we  can  continue  to 
build.  Thank  you,  Frank.  The  second  person 
I  want  to  recognize  is  my  wife.  Patsy, 
whose  personal  strength  and  confidence  in 
my  abilities  have  often  times  exceeded  my 
own  over  the  past  few  years.  It  is  her  love 
and  faith  that  were  major  ingredients  in 
making  this  day  possible  for  us.  Thank  you. 

Independence  for  the  National  Archives, 
I  believe,  provides  an  unparalleled  opportu- 
nity to  expand  the  agency's  impact.  To  lead 
the  National  Archives  at  this  important 
juncture  is  a  personal  and  professional  chal- 
lenge which  I  accept  enthusiastically.  First 
and  foremost,  I  believe  we  must  remember 
that  the  National  Archives  is  more  than  this 
beautiful  building  gracing  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  midway  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House.  It  is  truly  a  national 
agency,  with  over  3,000  dedicated  employ- 
ees in  more  than  30  locations  in  14  States. 
It  has  the  potential  to  influence  every  area 
of  archives  and  manuscripts  in  the  United 
States  and  most  of  the  world.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  this  important  agency  to 
serve  a  broader  audience  and  develop  an 
expanded  mission.  The  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  birth  of  our  government  and 
our  forms  of  government  and  their  institu- 
tions provide  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
National  Archives  to  begin  to  grow  in  this 
area. 

Another  future  opportunity  for  the  Na- 
tional Archives  leadership  lies  in  formulat- 
ing a  national  archival  collecting  policy.  It 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  time  for  the  Nation's 
largest  and  most  significant  archives  to 
move  beyond  concern  for  its  own  records 
and  play  a  leadership  role  in  determining  a 
policy  for  documenting  our  national  herit- 
age. I  am  convinced  that  the  National  Ar- 
chives can  articulate  the  national  interest 
and  identification  preservation  in  making 
available  the  archival  records  at  all  levels  of 
government.  I  think  that  the  National  Ar- 
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chives  can  energize.  It  can  coordinate,  pro- 
mote, and  consult  without  centralizing  or 
seeking  to  control.  Generations  of  special- 
ized researchers  and  ordinary  citizens  will 
benefit  if  we  are  now  able  to  establish  a 
sound  and  thoughtful  national  records 
policy. 

I  believe  all  agree  that  the  basic  mission 
of  the  National  Archives  is  to  preserve  for 
posterity  our  nation's  most  important  docu- 
ments. As  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  I 
intend  to  fulfill  that  mission  by  providing 
the  agency  with  aggressive,  creative,  profes- 
sional leadership,  to  work  to  give  the  staff 
of  the  National  Archives  the  resources 
needed  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
given  us.  I  believe  that  innovation  and  the 
ability  to  adapt  to  present-day  needs  must 
be  among  the  agency's  highest  priorities. 

The  tasks  facing  us  are  both  enormous 
and  challenging.  The  National  Archives 
today  requires  leadership,  ingenuity,  and  a 


long-term  professional  commitment  to  rec- 
ordskeeping  and  public  service.  Now  is  a 
time  when  there  is  a  greater  awareness 
than  ever  before  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation- 
al Archives.  Today  we  have  more  concert- 
ed, collective  support  and  appreciation  of 
its  mission  by  users,  by  constituent  groups, 
by  the  White  House,  and  by  Congress,  than 
any  time  in  its  history.  That  makes  now  a 
time  of  opportunity  as  well  as  great  obliga- 
tion. As  seventh  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  prepared  to  fully  commit 
myself  to  these  challenges  and  these  re- 
sponsibilities. Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:31  a.m.  in 
the  Rotunda  at  the  National  Archives.  In 
his  remarks,  he  referred  to  Representative 
Dick  Cheney  of  Wyoming;  David  Matthews, 
director  of  the  Kettering  Foundation;  and 
Robert  M.  Warner,  former  Archivist  of  the 
United  States. 


Remarks  to  Administration  Supporters  on  Child  Pornography  and 
the  Supreme  Court  Nomination  of  Anthony  M.  Kennedy 
December  4,  1987 


Thank  you  all  very  much,  and  welcome 
to  the  White  House  complex.  White  House 
complex — that's  what  they  call  these  build- 
ings. Makes  you  wonder,  can't  anything  in 
Washington  ever  be  simple?  [Laughter] 

Seeing  all  of  you  here  today  is  a  particu- 
lar pleasure  for  me,  because  together  you 
speak  for  some  of  the  causes  that  are  closest 
to  my  heart,  some  of  the  most  important 
reasons  our  administration  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  first  place. 

Some  of  you  are  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. Some  are  civilians  who  work  for  vic- 
tims' rights.  Some  are  fighting  obscenity 
and  the  unspeakable  evil  of  child  pornogra- 
phy. Others  are  working  to  prevent  drug 
abuse.  In  the  past  4  or  5  months,  I've  heard 
a  lot  of  talk — much  of  it,  to  put  it  most 
kindly,  inaccurate — about  our  social  agenda, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  courts.  Well, 
if  anyone  wants  to  know  our  true  agenda, 
there's  no  need  to  go  any  farther  than  this 
room,  because  your  agenda  is  our  agenda. 


I  don't  need  to  tell  anyone  here  the  sad, 
often  tragic  story  of  years  of  judicial  solicita- 
tion for  every  conceivable  right  of  criminals 
and  neglect  for  the  victims  of  crime,  of 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  first  amendment 
rights  in  a  way  that  gave  too  many  pornog- 
raphers  free  rein,  of  fanciful  constitutional 
arguments  used  to  throw  out  long  and  hard 
police  work,  and  of  the  price  our  nation  has 
paid  for  all  of  this. 

One  way,  for  example,  that  we've  paid 
that  price  has  been  in  the  wider  and  wider 
availability  of  pornography.  The  sale  of  por- 
nography was  once  said  to  be  victimless. 
But  common  sense  should  have  told  us  all 
along  that  pornography  has  many  victims — 
among  them,  children.  I  read  a  statistic  re- 
cently that,  in  a  single  day,  one  dial-a-porn 
company  has  received  800,000  calls.  I'm 
told  that  the  great  proportion  of  those  calls 
are  thought  to  have  been  made  by  children. 
There's  nothing  victimless  about  those  chil- 
dren. The  time  has  come  for  this  to  stop. 
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Let  me  mention  here — and  I've  recently 
sent  Congress  a  bill  that  will  make  it  easier 
for  law  enforcement  officials  to  fight  ob- 
scenity and  child  pornography.  But  incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  there  are  well-meaning 
people  who  will  oppose  it.  The  most  ex- 
treme say  that  the  first  amendment  pro- 
tects child  pornographers  as  they  publish 
and  distribute  their  products.  However 
well-intended,  that  kind  of  extremism 
should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail.  It's  not 
what  the  Constitution  requires.  I  hope  I  can 
count  on  your  support  in  getting  this  bill 
enacted  into  law.  [Applause]  I  should  have 
known  you'd  feel  that  way.  [Laughter]  By 
the  way,  we  could  also  use  a  boost  with  our 
criminal  justice  reform  legislation. 

I  hope  I  can  count  on  your  support  on 
something  else  as  well,  and  it's  the  principal 
reason  that  we're  here  today.  I  have  nomi- 
nated a  judge  to  the  Supreme  Court  who  is 
realistic  about  pornography  and  crime  in 
general:  Judge  Anthony  M.  Kennedy. 

Judge  Kennedy  has  been  on  my  short  list 
from  the  very  start.  A  graduate  of  Stanford 
University  and  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he 
has  served  12  years  on  the  9th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  There  he  won  the  respect 
of  his  fellow  jurists  and  the  lawyers  who 
practice  before  that  court.  He  participated 
in  over  1,400  decisions  and  wrote  more 
than  400  opinions.  He  earned  the  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  balanced  and  fair  judge  and 
one  who  is  tough  on  crime  and  concerned 
about  the  victims  of  crime.  As  he  said  earli- 
er this  year:  Victims'  "dissatisfaction  with 
the  criminal  justice  system  represents  a  fail- 
ure of  the  system  to  achieve  its  goals."  And 
then  he  added:  "The  significant  criminal 
law  decisions  of  the  Warren  Court  focused 
on  the  relation  of  the  accused  to  the  state, 
and  the  police  as  an  instrument  of  the  state. 
Little  or  no  thought  was  given  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  victims."  Well,  that's  a  note  of 
compassion  and  realism  that  is  too  often 
missing  in  our  courts. 

Realism  runs  through  all  his  work  on  the 
bench.  He  argued  in  one  dissent,  for  exam- 
ple, for  a  "good  faith"  exception  to  the  ex- 
clusionary rule,  and  saw  his  position  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  was  in  a  drug  case,  by  the  way.  And 
for  realism  about  police  work,  the  opinion 
he  wrote  in  that  case  sets  a  high  standard. 


He  said,  and  I'll  quote  again:  "You  don't 
have  to  read  many  cases  involving  illegal 
drug  traffic  before  it  becomes  clear  exactly 
what  was  going  on  at  the  residences  de- 
scribed by  the  officer's  affidavit."  And  he 
concluded:  "Whatever  the  merits  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule,  its  rigidities  become  com- 
pounded unacceptably  when  courts  pre- 
sume innocent  conduct  when  the  only  com- 
monsense  explanation  for  it  is  ongoing 
criminal  activity." 

Another  example  of  his  realism — last  year 
Judge  Kennedy  upheld  a  lower  court  when 
it  imposed  the  maximum  sentence  allowed 
by  law  against  a  child  pornographer.  His 
opinion  focused  on  the  severe  psychological 
harm  victims  of  child  pornography  endure 
and  the  great  likelihood  that  child  pornog- 
raphers will,  when  released,  commit  the 
same  crimes  again.  We  need  more  realism 
like  that  on  the  Nation's  highest  court.  We 
need  Judge  Kennedy  on  our  highest  court. 

But  let  me  add  another  thought  here. 
Being  tough  on  crime  doesn't  require  tor- 
tured constitutional  reasoning.  The  Consti- 
tution itself  is  tough  on  crime;  it  was  in- 
tended to  "establish  justice"  and  "ensure 
domestic  tranquility."  It  provides  a  system 
for  discovering  the  truth,  releasing  the  in- 
nocent, and  punishing  the  guilty,  not  for 
subjecting  the  police  to  an  endless  guessing 
game  about  the  rules. 

Not  long  ago,  I  heard  about  a  case  that 
involved  a  particularly  horrible  murder  and 
that  illustrates  just  what's  too  often  wrong 
in  our  courts.  A  man  threw  his  girlfriend's 
10-month-old  child  down  the  trash  chute  of 
her  11 -story  apartment  building.  He  was  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  convicted.  But  the  convic- 
tion was  thrown  out  on  appeal.  Citing  heav- 
ily from  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings,  the 
State  appeals  court  decided  that  the  man 
had  been  denied  equal  justice  under  the 
law,  because  he  was  not  taken  before  a 
court  commissioner  within  24  hours  of 
arrest.  No,  he  was  taken  24  hours  and  12 
minutes  after  arrest.  So,  he's  out  walking 
the  streets  now.  We've  had  enough  deci- 
sions like  that.  The  Supreme  Court  sets  the 
tone  for  all  courts  in  our  land,  as  well  as 
establishing  precedence  in  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary. I  hope  we'll  have  your  active  support 
as    the    Senate    deliberates    on    confirming 
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Judge  Anthony  Kennedy  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

And  now,  I  know  you've  heard  a  number 
of  people,  and  you've  heard  enough  from 
me.  So,  thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all. 


Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:04  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Statement  on  the  Cuban  Inmate  Riots  in  Georgia  and  Louisiana 
December  4,  1987 


I  want  to  commend  Attorney  General 
Meese  for  his  handling  of  the  prison  dis- 
turbances in  Georgia  and  Louisiana.  I  am 
extremely  gratified  that  all  of  the  hostages 
are  now  safe. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  involved,  including  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  FBI,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service,  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  and  the  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  Georgia  and  Lou- 
isiana. The  patience  and  professionalism 
demonstrated  by  all  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved have  been  rewarded. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Bishop  Roman 


and  the  other  members  of  the  Cuban- 
American  community  for  their  assistance  in 
addressing  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Note:  Cuban  prisoners  in  Oakdale,  LA, 
rioted  on  November  21  in  response  to  a  de- 
cision to  deport  2,000  ''undesirables"  who 
had  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
Mariel,  Cuba.  Thirty  hostages  were  seized  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  riots  spread  to  the  Fed- 
eral prison  in  Atlanta,  GA,  where  about  100 
hostages  were  seized  on  November  23.  The 
Attorney  General  agreed  to  the  individual 
review  of  each  case,  which  resolved  the 
crisis. 


Written  Responses  to  Questions  Submitted  by  the  Soviet  Newspaper 

Izvestiya 

Decembers,  1987 


Soviet-  U.  S.  Rela  tions 

Q.  Mr.  President,  this  is  your  second 
interview  with  Izvestiya.  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  will  soon  be  in  Washington  for  a 
new  meeting  with  you.  Do  you  feel  that 
since  the  first  Soviet-American  meeting  (be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Gorbachev)  in  Geneva, 
the  world  has  become  a  slightly  safer  place 
and  that  something  has  changed  for  the 
better  in  relations  between  our  countries? 

The  President.  The  world  has  unquestion- 
ably become  safer,  and  the  improvement  in 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  has  been  a  contributing 
factor.  Both  sides  are  pursuing  a  policy  of 
ever-increasing  dialog.  In  the  2  years  since 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  I  first 
met    in    Geneva,    our    governments    have 


made  important  progress  together  on  arms 
reductions,  human  rights  issues,  and  bilater- 
al exchanges.  The  world  welcomes  this. 

We  Americans  have  also  noted  with  great 
interest  the  efforts  at  reform  underway  in 
your  country.  We  wish  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  well  in  all  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  lives  and  to  liberalize 
the  Soviet  system.  This  is  primarily  your 
internal  concern,  of  course,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  it  can  have  international  sig- 
nificance, as  well.  It  could  contribute  to  an 
improved  international  climate  and  a  relax- 
ation of  tensions.  The  American  political 
system  is  truly  open;  we  are  naturally  sym- 
pathetic to  movement  in  the  same  direction 
elsewhere. 
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Current  trends  can  only  be  considered 
positive,  but  many  problems  continue  to 
exist.  Mistrust  and  suspicion  have  built  up 
over  many  years,  and  they  have  their  basis 
in  history  and  current  realities.  Forty  years 
after  Hitler's  defeat,  Europe  remains  divid- 
ed by  artificial  and  inhumane  barriers.  In 
other  regions  of  the  globe,  we  are  worried 
about  the  continuing  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  and  your  government's  support 
for  repressive  regimes  in  Angola,  Ethiopia, 
Nicaragua,  Cambodia,  and  elsewhere — re- 
gimes that  are  at  war  with  their  own 
people. 

Nonetheless,  I  take  satisfaction  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  established  a  dialog  that 
deals  candidly  with  the  entire  range  of 
issues  that  concern,  and  often  divide,  our 
two  countries.  We  need  to  continue  that 
dialog  and  strengthen  it  in  every  way  we 
can.  That  is  what  our  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton is  all  about. 

INF  Treaty 

Q.  The  Soviet-American  agreement  on 
the  complete  elimination  of  two  classes  of 
nuclear  weapons — medium-range  missiles 
and  operational,  tactical  missiles — stems 
from  your  negotiations  with  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  in  Geneva  and,  to  an  even 
greater  degree,  in  Reykjavik.  In  your  opin- 
ion, what  is  the  significance  of  this  agree- 
ment, important  in  and  of  itself,  for  the 
process  of  disarmament? 

The  President.  The  INF  treaty  is  signifi- 
cant because  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
major  nuclear  powers  have  agreed  to 
reduce,  not  simply  limit,  the  buildup  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  eliminates  an  entire  class 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear weapons.  This,  of  course,  was  the 
American  proposal  I  put  forward  in  1981, 
the  zero  option. 

The  INF  treaty  specifies  the  most  strin- 
gent verification  regime  ever.  No  longer 
shall  we  rely  only  upon  national  technical 
means  to  monitor  compliance,  for  the  treaty 
gives  both  sides  the  right  to  onsite  inspec- 
tion, including  short-notice  inspection  of 
sites  where  activity  forbidden  by  the  treaty 
might  be  suspected.  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  moreover,  will  maintain 
inspectors  on  a  continuous  basis  outside  a 
relevant  missile  plant  on  each  other's  terri- 


tory. This  is  a  truly  revolutionary  concept 
and  will  increase  confidence  that  the  treaty 
is  being  complied  with.  Even  today  the 
United  States  has  serious  concerns  about 
Soviet  compliance  with  existing  and  earlier 
agreements,  thus  a  new  approach  has  been 
needed. 

I  hope  the  INF  treaty  will  be  a  step 
toward  more  glasnost  in  Soviet  military  af- 
fairs. You  should  strive  for  broader  disclo- 
sure to  your  own  citizens  of  your  military 
budgets,  force  structures,  and  weapons 
modernization  programs.  This  could  help  to 
build  confidence  needed  for  more  compre- 
hensive arms  reductions  as  well  as  better 
political  relations.  The  INF  treaty  is  a  good 
omen,  for  it  shows  that  through  hard  work 
and  a  realistic  approach  we  can  achieve 
positive  results. 

Future  Arms  Reductions 

Q.  Can  we  hope  that  a  limit  to  the  arms 
race  will  not  stop  with  an  agreement  for 
medium-  and  short-range  missiles?  In  par- 
ticular, one  is  reminded  of  your  joint  state- 
ment with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in 
Geneva  about  the  inadmissibility  of  trans- 
ferring the  arms  race  into  space.  What  solu- 
tion do  you  propose  to  this  problem? 

The  President.  I  have  no  intention  of  stop- 
ping with  the  INF  treaty.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  agreed 
to  try  to  seek  the  earliest  possible  agree- 
ment on  reducing  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic 
nuclear  arms  by  50  percent,  as  the  U.S.  has 
proposed.  Our  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  on 
October  30th  that  the  Washington  summit 
would  consider  thoroughly  the  develop- 
ment of  instructions  to  our  Geneva  negotia- 
tors on  a  future  agreement  for  50-percent 
reductions  in  strategic  offensive  weapons 
and,  given  this,  another  agreement  for  the 
observance  of  and  nonwithdrawal  from  the 
ABM  treaty  for  an  agreed  period.  There 
have  been  intensive  discussions  on  this  over 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  am  optimistic.  I 
am  hopeful  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
and  I  will  make  progress  in  Washington. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  administra- 
tion, I  placed  the  highest  priority  on  achiev- 
ing deep  and  equitable  cuts  in  strategic  of- 
fensive arms.  To  ensure  that  such  an  agree- 
ment genuinely  enhances  strategic  stability. 
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we  have  insisted  that  it  reduce  and  hmit 
the  number  of  warheads  on  ballistic  mis- 
siles. These  weapons  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous and  destabilizing,  because  they  can 
reach  their  targets  in  less  than  30  minutes. 
We  will  also  insist  the  treaty  be  effectively 
verifiable — an  especially  complex  task.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  scope  of 
the  verification  measures  agreed  to  in  the 
INF  treaty,  but  a  START  agreement  would, 
of  course,  be  more  far-reaching. 

Deep  reductions  in  offensive  weapons 
would  significantly  help  reduce  the  danger 
of  nuclear  attack,  so  would  further  advances 
in  the  development  of  strategic  defenses.  I 
know  your  government  claims  that  my  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  is  a  destabilizing 
"militarization  of  space,"  but  this,  frankly,  is 
a  gross  misrepresentation.  The  world  will 
be  a  safer  place  if  both  superpowers  shift 
toward  strategic  defenses  while  radically  re- 
ducing strategic  offensive  arsenals.  Strategic 
defenses  can  intercept  an  attacker's  mis- 
siles, but  do  not  threaten  people.  They 
permit  a  military  strategy  that  deters  war 
by  protecting  people  instead  of  targeting 
them.  SDI  is  a  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  explore  whether  new, 
advanced  technologies  might  make  effec- 
tive defenses  possible  in  the  near  future. 

The  whole  world  knows  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  pioneered  the  field  of  strategic  defenses 
and  has  had  a  program  to  develop  them 
long  before  my  1983  decision  on  SDI.  In  a 
recent  interview  on  American  television, 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  "all 
that  the  United  States  is  doing"  in  this  field. 
We  estimate  that  over  the  past  10  years  the 
Soviet  Union  has  spent  roughly  as  much  of 
its  military  budget  on  strategic  defense  as  it 
has  on  strategic  offensive  forces.  Longstand- 
ing Soviet  programs  in  this  area  include  the 
world's  most  extensive  air  and  civil  defenses 
and  the  world's  only  active  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system,  deployed  around  Moscow  and 
recently  being  modernized.  Since  both  sides 
are  determined  to  explore  advanced  strate- 
gic defenses,  we  propose  that  our  two  sides 
talk  in  practical  terms  about  how  we  can 
make  a  transition  jointly  and  safely  to  great- 
er reliance  on  such  defenses.  It  would  make 
us  all  more  secure. 

In  addition  to  achieving  large  reductions 


in  strategic  nuclear  forces,  we  should  also 
move  ahead  to  correct  dangerous  imbal- 
ances of  conventional  and  chemical  forces, 
where  the  U.S.S.R.  enjoys  large  advantages. 
This  will  be  a  complex  process,  because 
allies  are  directly  concerned,  and  because 
the  military  forces  themselves  are  compli- 
cated. But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  both  sides 
express  willingness  to  move  forward. 

Third  World  Economies 

Q.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  poten- 
tially explosive  problems  of  our  time  is  the 
enormous  external  debt  of  many  developing 
countries.  Many  experts  believe  that  this 
cannot  possibly  end  well.  In  general,  if  one 
looks  at  the  situation  more  broadly,  without 
a  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  developing 
world,  there  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  genu- 
ine security  for  anyone.  What  solution  do 
you  see  to  the  problem  of  debts  of  develop- 
ing countries? 

The  President.  In  recent  decades,  the  de- 
veloping world  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
more  fundamental  trend,  namely,  the  flour- 
ishing of  economies  that  have  avoided  the 
rigidities  of  centralized  planning  and  given 
full  scope  to  individual  initiative  and  entre- 
preneur ship.  For  instance,  many  of  the  de- 
veloping economies  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  are  booming,  particularly  in  those 
nations  where  economic  freedom  provides 
people  with  the  incentive  to  better  their 
lives.  And  some  African  countries  have  re- 
cently experienced  accelerated  growth,  par- 
ticularly in  agriculture,  as  a  result  of  easing 
centralized  restrictions. 

Foreign  borrowing  in  itself  is  not  a  prob- 
lem. Countries  need  foreign  and  domestic 
capital  to  make  the  investments  that  will 
lead  to  economic  growth  and  development. 
The  United  States  and  other  successful  in- 
dustrialized countries  have  prospered  in 
part  because  of  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital 
to  finance  factories,  mines,  and  other  in- 
vestments essential  for  long-term  growth. 
Today  some  developing  countries  have  diffi- 
culty servicing  their  debt,  because  this  bor- 
rowed capital  was  used  to  increase  con- 
sumption and  finance  capital  flight  rather 
than  for  investment. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to 
a  cooperative  solution  to  the  debt  problem. 
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Such  a  solution  involves  a  partnership 
among  developed  and  developing  nations, 
commercial  banks,  and  international  finan- 
cial institutions.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
posed a  positive  program  built  on  the  need 
to  increase  the  level  of  economic  activity  in 
developing  nations. 

A  key  to  success  in  this  effort  continues  to 
be  a  greater  opening  of  markets.  Lasting 
growth  can  only  be  achieved  by  allowing 
more  scope  at  home  for  individual  initiative 
and  entrepreneur  ship.  And  the  United 
States  and  our  partners  in  the  industrialized 
world  are  making  a  crucial  contribution  to 
these  efforts  by  providing  a  growing  market 
for  the  products  of  developing  countries. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  seen  a  re- 
markable trend  toward  interdependence 
among  national  economies.  Combined  with 
policy  reforms  to  liberate  the  creative  po- 
tential of  individual  men  and  women,  poli- 
cies that  foster  open  competition  and  free 
trade  can  create  a  favorable  environment 
for  developed  and  developing  nations  to 
solve  economic  problems  and  to  raise  stand- 
ards of  living  for  their  people. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  developing 
world  needs  special  assistance  to  promote 
economic  development.  No  country  has 
been  more  generous  than  America  in  help- 
ing others.  In  1987  alone,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  given  about  $9  billion  in  develop- 
ment assistance  to  developing  countries  and 
international  financial  institutions,  such  as 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund. 

U.S.  Stock  Market 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  we  say  that  the  most 
important  international  affairs  topic  for 
American  public  opinion  is  the  upcoming 
meeting  with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev, 
then,  judging  by  the  American  press,  the 
number  one  domestic  concern  right  now  is 
the  recent  crash  of  the  stock  market,  its 
consequences  for  Americans  and  for  the 
economy  of  the  country.  Please  explain  to 
our  readers  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
cause  of  the  crash?  How  serious  is  it? 

The  President.  Let  me  begin  by  saying 
that  the  American  economy  is  currently 
stronger  and  healthier  than  ever.  We  are 
experiencing  the  longest  economic  expan- 
sion since  World  War  II.  As  we  speak,  the 


standard  of  living  of  the  average  American 
is  among  the  highest  in  the  world.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  American  households  own 
their  own  homes.  Americans  drive  more 
than  160  million  motor  vehicles,  more  than 
iy2  cars  per  driver.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  have  private  telephones 
and  televisions  which  in  most  areas  of  the 
country  can  pick  up  dozens,  and  in  some 
cases  hundreds,  of  television  stations.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  high-tech  explosion 
with  computer  home  shopping,  compact 
disc  stereo,  and  modular  car  telephones,  to 
name  a  few — all  available  to  consumers.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  will  be  able  to  see  the  results  of 
this  sustained  prosperity  when  he  comes  to 
Washington. 

The  stock  market  today  is  at  roughly  the 
same  level  it  was  throughout  1986,  and  at 
that  time,  it  had  never  been  higher.  The 
continuing  high  level  of  stock  and  bond 
assets  represents  real  wealth  for  millions  of 
Americans.  More  than  70  percent  of  Ameri- 
can households  own  interest-earning  assets 
at  financial  institutions,  and  one-fifth  own 
stocks  and  mutual  funds.  As  a  result,  mil- 
lions of  ordinary  people  have  a  stake  in  the 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  of  their 
country. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  role  that 
stock  markets  play  in  the  global  economy. 
Stock  ownership  entitles  individuals  to  vote 
in  selecting  the  management  of  a  company 
and  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  enterprise. 
Institutions  such  as  labor  union  pension 
funds  also  own  and  trade  shares  for  the 
benefit  of  millions  of  workers.  This  system 
of  open  markets,  built  upon  the  principles 
of  entrepreneurship  and  stock  ownership, 
has  resulted  in  average  income  levels  in 
non-Communist  developed  countries  some 
60  percent  higher  per  capita  than  that  in 
East-bloc  countries.  And  it  is  why  per  capita 
consumption  in  the  United  States  is  three 
times  higher  than  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  most  conservative  estimates. 

It  is  the  nature  of  markets  to  fluctuate, 
both  up  and  down.  But  it  is  the  sharing  of 
both  the  risks  and  rewards  in  markets  that 
provides  the  foundation  for  the  creation  of 
wealth  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Through  public  stock  markets,  any  individ- 
ual can  sell  his  idea  and  raise  money  to 
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pursue  it  by  starting  his  own  company. 
Larger  enterprises  can  raise  needed  capital 
only  by  convincing  the  marketplace  of  the 
economic  value  of  their  planned  invest- 
ments. The  fact  that  our  economy  has  re- 
mained on  a  healthy  growth  path  through- 
out the  recent  adjustment  in  stock  markets 
is  testimony  to  the  strength  of  economics 
based  on  individual  initiative  and  open 
competition. 

Soviet-  U.  S.  Re  la  tions 

Q.  In  your  speeches,  you  have  more  than 
once  stated  that  improvement  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  depends  on  fulfilling 
certain  demands  concerning  changes  in  our 
society.  The  correctness  and  the  fairness  of 
these  questions  is  something  that  can  be 
argued.  Our  question  concerns  something 
else:  What,  in  your  opinion,  can  and  must 
the  United  States  itself  do  for  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  relations  be- 
tween our  countries? 

The  President.  You  are  wrong  to  speak  of 
American  "demands."  Who  can  doubt  the 
interest  that  the  world  community  has  in 
the  changes  taking  place  inside  the  Soviet 
Union?  Moreover,  the  obligations  of  states 
are  codified  in  international  agreements, 
such  as  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The 
possibility  of  reform  and  liberalization  in 
your  country  is  of  interest  to  the  world.  We 
need  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  these 
dynamics  within  your  society. 

The  Western  World,  and  increasingly  the 
outside  world,  has  a  well-developed  and 
tested  concept  of  democracy.  Democracy 
means  the  rule  of  law,  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  that  limits  the  power  of  the 
state  and  protects  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens.  It  means  regular  elections  contest- 
ed by  different  parties  presenting  compet- 
ing programs  for  the  people's  choice  and 
mandate.  It  requires  an  independent  judici- 
ary that  effectively  protects  due  process  of 
law  and  the  inalienable  rights  to  freedom  of 
speech,  conscience,  press,  assembly,  and 
worship. 

Americans  fiercely  defend  our  democra- 
cy, and  we  sincerely  believe  every  person 


on  Earth  is  entitled  to  liberty  and  human 
and  political  rights.  We  do  not  try  to  force 
our  system  on  others.  But  we  also  cannot 
ignore  the  clear  lesson  of  history:  Countries 
which  respect  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
their  own  citizens  are  more  likely  to  re- 
spect the  rights  and  freedoms  of  other  na- 
tions. Real  peace  and  real  democracy, 
therefore,  go  hand  in  hand. 

You  ask  what  the  United  States  can  do  to 
improve  relations.  First,  let  me  say  that  all 
Americans  join  me  in  seeking  improved  re- 
lations. We  know  that  our  two  systems, 
however  different,  must  and  can  coexist. 
We  can  coexist  as  do  two  wrestlers  in  a  ring 
if  necessary,  but  we  would  much  prefer  to 
coexist  as  partners  and  as  friends.  We  want, 
therefore,  to  expand  the  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  people-to-people  exchanges  that 
lead  to  broader  cooperation  between  our 
two  nations. 

Since  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  I 
announced  a  new  agreement  on  exchanges 
2  years  ago  in  Geneva,  well  over  a  hundred 
thousand  Americans  have  come  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  see  and  learn  about  your  coun- 
try, many  of  them  young  people.  Many 
more  of  your  citizens  have  visited  America 
than  in  the  past,  but  we  would  love  to  see  a 
hundred  thousand  Soviets  from  all  walks  of 
life  come  to  the  United  States  over  the  next 
few  years  to  get  to  know  us  better.  I  believe 
you  have  a  saying:  "Better  to  see  something 
once  than  hear  about  it  a  hundred  times." 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  and  my  successors, 
too,  will  continue  to  confront  the  problems 
in  our  relations  both  realistically  and  con- 
structively. We  shall  maintain  and  build 
upon  the  engagement  we  have  begun.  The 
American  people  will  remain  as  they  have 
always  been:  peaceloving,  generous,  and 
friendly — extending  a  warm  welcome  to 
visitors  to  our  shores.  As  we  greet  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  and  his  delegation,  we 
shall  be  reaching  out  our  hand  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Note:  The  questions  and  answers  were  re- 
leased by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary 
on  December  5. 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Deficit  Reduction  and  Soviet-United 
States  Relations 
December  5,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

In  a  moment  Fd  like  to  discuss  the 
coming  summit  meeting  between  myself 
and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  But  first, 
let  me  tell  you  about  a  pressing  domestic 
matter:  the  recent  budget  agreement  be- 
tween our  administration  and  congressional 
leaders  that  will  soon  go  before  the  full 
Congress  for  a  vote. 

As  IVe  said  since  I  announced  it  2  weeks 
ago,  this  budget  agreement  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  happens  to  be  both  adequate  and  the 
best  we  were  able  to  get.  The  agreement 
will  cut  the  Federal  deficit  by  some  $76 
billion  over  the  next  2  years  and  will  put  a 
cap  on  spending  for  fiscal  year  1989.  That's 
a  considerable  achievement,  and  one  that 
reassures  the  financial  markets  about  the 
determination  and  willingness  of  your  lead- 
ers here  in  Washington  to  get  the  budget 
process  back  under  control. 

It's  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  this 
agreement  preserves  our  national  security 
and  protects  vital  domestic  programs,  such 
as  air  safety.  But  perhaps  the  best  aspect  of 
the  entire  budget  agreement  is  what  it 
doesn't  do.  You  see,  it  doesn't  impose  any 
new  across-the-board  taxes,  and  that  means 
it  doesn't  touch  marginal  income  tax  rates, 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  economic  incen- 
tives. So,  our  tax  reforms  of  1981  and  1986 
will  remain  in  effect,  and  your  income  tax 
rates  will  stay  low — and  in  some  cases,  drop 
even  lower  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  economy  as 
a  whole?  The  answer  lies  in  one  word: 
growth.  After  all,  it  was  in  1982,  after  our 
administration's  first  tax  rate  cuts  had  gone 
into  effect  that  today's  economic  expansion 
began.  The  current  budget  agreement  will 
protect  your  low  tax  rates  and  keep  our 
economy  growing  strong.  So,  I  urge  you  to 
join  me  in  asking  Congress  to  vote  yes  on 
this  budget  agreement  with  all  due  speed. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  summit  meeting. 
The  agenda  for  talks  between  myself  and 
Mr.  Gorbachev  will  be  determined  by  the 


four-part  agenda  for  United  States-Soviet 
relations  that  our  administration  has  always 
insisted  on:  human  rights;  bilateral  relations, 
in  particular,  people-to-people  contacts;  re- 
gional conflicts;  and  arms  reductions.  I've 
spoken  of  this  four-part  agenda  before,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that,  especially  now,  it  needs 
to  be  restated. 

On  human  rights,  yes,  we've  seen  the 
Soviet  Union  release  some  political  prison- 
ers, but  thousands  more  remain  in  prison. 
And  political,  religious,  and  economic  op- 
pression remains  a  solemn  concern  of  the 
United  States.  So,  I  will  raise  human  rights 
forcefully  during  our  meetings.  And  it's  one 
of  my  deepest  hopes  that  during  this,  his 
first  visit  to  America,  Mr.  Gorbachev  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  sense  something  of 
the  dignity  and  power  of  human  liberty. 

People-to-people  contacts  between  our 
two  countries  have  already  been  expanded, 
but  I  will  ask  Mr.  Gorbachev:  Why  not 
more?  Why  should  the  people  of  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union  not  travel  as  freely  to 
each  others'  countries  as  do,  for  example, 
the  people  of  America  and  Western 
Europe? 

On  regional  conflicts,  the  peoples  of  Nica- 
ragua, Afghanistan,  Angola,  and  Cambodia 
are  entitled  to  free,  independent,  and 
democratically  chosen  governments.  And  I 
will  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we 
view  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
Nicaragua — a  country  on  our  very  own  con- 
tinent— as  vital  to  our  own  national  securi- 
ty. Regarding  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets 
assure  us  of  their  intention  to  get  out.  Well, 
we'll  ask  them  to  set  a  date  certain  for  their 
withdrawal  and  talk  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers. And  I  will  assure  Mr.  Gorbachev  that 
the  United  States  will  do  all  it  can  to  help 
speed  a  Soviet  withdrawal. 

On  arms  reductions,  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I 
will  be  able  to  celebrate  a  joint  achieve- 
ment: the  signing  of  a  treaty  completely 
eliminating  an  entire  class  of  American  and 
Soviet  intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles. 
You'll  be  hearing  much  about  the  details  of 
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this  treaty  in  coming  days.  For  now,  permit 
me  to  say  only  that  it  represents  a  good 
bargain,  one  that  completely  meets  the 
longstanding  goals  of  the  United  States  and 
our  allies,  and  advances  the  interests  of 
peace. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  final  thought 
rd  like  to  share.  Yes,  deep,  fundamental 
differences  separate  us  from  the  Soviets, 
differences  that  center  upon  our  own  belief 
in  God  and  human  freedom,  differences 
that  we  cannot  compromise.  Yet  even  as  we 
Americans      strive      to      spread      freedom 


through  the  world,  we  must  also  recognize 
our  obligation  to  ensure  the  peace,  in  par- 
ticular, to  search  for  areas  where  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union  can  act  together  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war.  This  summit  meet- 
ing and  treaty  represent  just  that:  steps 
taken  together  to  ensure  the  peace. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Proclamation  5748 — Law  and  Order  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
November  24,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

I  have  been  informed  that  certain  per- 
sons, in  unlawful  combination  and  conspira- 
cy, have  engaged  in  the  violent  criminal 
seizure  and  detention  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Their  actions  have  made  it  impracticable  to 
enforce  certain  laws  of  the  United  States 
there  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. 

Now,  Therefore,  1,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
including  Chapter  15  of  Title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  do  command  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  such  acts  of  violence  to 
cease  and  desist  therefrom  and  to  disperse 
and  retire  peaceably  to  their  abodes  forth- 
with. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  24th  day  of  November,  in  the 


year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:51  a.m.,  Decembers,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  December 
7.  An  accompanying  statement  printed  in 
the  "Federal  Register"  of  December  9  with 
the  proclamation  and  Executive  Order 
12616  indicated  that  they  "were  signed  by 
the  President  because  of  the  possibility  that 
existed  on  November  24,  1987,  that  the  situ- 
ation at  the  Federal  prison  in  Atlanta 
would  deteriorate  further  and  that  the  use 
of  force  to  free  the  hostages  would  be  neces- 
sary. That  situation  never  arose,  and  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  was  reached.  Therefore, 
the  use  of  units  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  suppress  the 
violence  described  in  the  proclamation  and 
Executive  order  was  never  required. " 
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Executive  Order  12616 — Providing  for  the  Restoration  of  Law  and 
Order  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
November  24,  1987 


Whereas  I  have  today  issued  Proclamation 
No.  5748  pursuant  in  part  to  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  15  of  Title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  of  domestic  vio- 
lence and  disorder  described  therein  con- 
tinue, and  the  persons  engaging  in  such  acts 
of  violence  have  not  dispersed; 

Now,  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  including  Chapter  15 
of  Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
Section  301  of  Title  3  of  the  United  States 
Code,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Units  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  will  be 
used  to  suppress  the  violence  described  in 
the  proclamation  and  to  restore  law  and 
order  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  use  such  of  the  Armed  Forces  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  1.  To  that  end,  he  is  author- 
ized to  call  into  the  active  military  service 
of  the  United  States  units  or  members  of 
the  National  Guard,  as  authorized  by  law,  to 
serve  in  an  active  duty  status  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  and  until  relieved  by  appropri- 
ate orders.  Units  or  members  may  be  re- 
lieved subject  to  recall  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
order,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ob- 
serve such  law  enforcement  policies  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  determine. 

Section  3.  Until  such  time  as  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  have  been  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  Section  4  of  this  order,  the  Attorney 
General  is  further  authorized  (1)  to  coordi- 


nate the  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies 
assisting  in  the  suppression  of  violence  and 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Atlanta,  Georgia  and  (2)  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  all  such  agencies  with  those 
of  state  and  local  agencies  similarly  en- 
gaged. 

Section  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  when  Federal  mili- 
tary forces  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  dis- 
turbance area.  Such  determinations  shall  be 
made  in  the  light  of  the  Attorney  General's 
recommendations  as  to  the  ability  of  civil 
authorities  to  resume  full  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the 
affected  area. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
November  24,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:52a.m.,  Decembers,  1987] 

Note:  The  Executive  order  was  released  by 
the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  An  accompanying  statement  printed 
in  the  'Federal  Register"  of  December  9 
with  the  Executive  order  and  Proclamation 
5748  indicated  that  they  ''were  signed  by 
the  President  because  of  the  possibility  that 
existed  on  November  24,  1987,  that  the  situ- 
ation at  the  Federal  prison  in  Atlanta 
would  deteriorate  further  and  that  the  use 
of  force  to  free  the  hostages  would  be  neces- 
sary. That  situation  never  arose,  and  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  was  reached.  Therefore, 
the  use  of  units  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  suppress  the 
violence  described  in  the  proclamation  and 
Executive  order  was  never  required. " 
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Written  Responses  to  Questions  Submitted  by  Asia-Pacific  News 

Organizations 

December  4,  1987 


U.S.  Role  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Region 

Q.  Do  you  envisage  an  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  role  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region?  If  so, 
how  will  the  U.S.  help  ensure  stability,  secu- 
rity, and  prosperity  in  the  region? 

The  President.  The  nations  of  East  Asia 
are  becoming  increasingly  prosperous  and 
politically  stable.  This  is  in  our  interest  as 
well  as  theirs,  and  our  aim  is  to  work  with 
the  region's  nations  as  partners  in  promot- 
ing prosperity  and  stability.  All  partnerships 
require  a  balancing  of  benefits  and  burdens. 
For  example,  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts  and 
military  presence  contribute  directly  to  the 
region's  peace  and  stability,  which  in  turn 
foster  economic  prosperity.  We  look  to  our 
East  Asian  allies  to  share  with  us  this  mutu- 
ally beneficial  burden  according  to  their 
means.  Of  course,  we  will  maintain  our 
commitments  to  defend  their  security. 

Likewise,  East  Asia's  prosperity  depends 
significantly  on  continuing  the  liberal  world 
trading  system  we  and  our  trading  partners 
have  enjoyed  for  the  last  20  years,  but  there 
are  threats  appearing  to  this  system.  Some 
of  our  major  trading  partners  still  maintain 
restrictive  trade  policies,  and  there  is  rising 
protectionist  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 
My  efforts  to  resist  this  protectionist  pres- 
sure will  succeed  only  so  long  as  our  major 
trading  partners  take  some  steps  themselves 
toward  structural  adjustment  of  their  econo- 
mies. These  steps  include  strengthening  do- 
mestic demand,  dismantling  trade  barriers 
that  discourage  U.S.  exports,  and  adopting 
exchange  rate  policies  that  reflect  their 
economies'  underlying  strength. 

I  am  confident  your  readers  recognize 
that  working  together  to  keep  the  peace 
and  promote  everyone's  prosperity  benefits 
all  of  us.  The  United  States  has  been  active 
on  the  East  Asian  scene  for  more  than  100 
years,  and  we  look  forward  to  continuing 
our  productive  cooperation  with  friends 
and  allies  in  the  region. 

Japanese  Prime  Minister  Takeshita 

Q.  The  newly  appointed  Prime  Minister 


of  Japan,  Mr.  Noboru  Takeshita,  plans  to 
come  to  Washington  in  January  1988  to 
have  his  first  summit  meeting  with  you.  In 
view  of  the  ongoing  serious  bilateral  prob- 
lems confronting  our  two  nations,  what 
would  you  expect  out  of  that  January  meet- 
ing? And  what  kind  of  feeling  do  you  have 
toward  a  new  Japanese  Prime  Minister  who 
has  been  almost  unknown  to  the  Western 
World? 

The  President.  First,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  Prime  Minister  Takeshita  has  accepted 
my  invitation  to  visit  Washington.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  him  again,  this  time  in  his 
new  capacity.  I  recall  that  we  met  in  Janu- 
ary 1986,  when  he  was  visiting  the  United 
States  to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  Columbia  University,  and  we  met 
again  at  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit, 
when  Mr.  Takeshita  was  Finance  Minister. 

To  answer  your  second  question  first,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  people  who  are 
"almost  unknown  to  the  Western  World" 
do  not  normally  meet  with  Western  heads 
of  state  and  receive  honorary  degrees  from 
leading  Western  universities.  I  have  known 
the  Prime  Minister  for  some  time  now,  and 
I  look  forward  to  getting  to  know  him 
better  in  his  new  position.  I  think  that  what 
we  can  all  expect  to  corae  out  of  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  U.S.-Japan  relations,  not  only  to  our 
two  countries  but  to  the  world,  and  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  pursue  our  many 
common  interests  and  tackle  our  bilateral 
problems  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Arms  Control 

Q.  You  have  said  that  this  INF  agreement 
and  the  progress  made  towards  a  strategic 
arms  reduction  treaty  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative. Do  you  also  think  it  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  change  in  the  Soviet 
leadership?  Realistically,  what  are  the 
chances  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces — reducing  them  by  50 
percent  by  next  spring? 
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The  President.  The  prospective  INF 
treaty — the  first  agreement  in  history  actu- 
ally to  reduce,  not  simply  limit,  offensive 
nuclear  weapons — is  a  direct  result  of  U.S. 
and  allied  unity  and  steadfastness  in  the 
face  of  unilateral  Soviet  SS-20  deployments. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  considered  eliminating  their  SS-20 's 
had  the  United  States  not  followed  through 
with  its  deployments  of  cruise  and  Pershing 
II  missiles  in  Europe.  In  addition,  it  is  prob- 
ably no  coincidence  that  Soviet  willingness 
to  reenter  the  Geneva  nuclear  arms  negoti- 
ations occurred  subsequent  to  my  declara- 
tion of  our  intent  to  pursue  the  SDI  pro- 
gram. I  cannot  speculate  on  whether  the 
change  in  Soviet  leadership  has  affected  the 
course  of  our  negotiations. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress 
toward  agreement  on  our  proposal  to 
reduce  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  ar- 
senals by  50  percent.  We  believe  such  an 
agreement  can  be  concluded  next  year  if 
the  Soviets  apply  themselves  with  the  same 
seriousness  as  the  United  States  and  if  they 
abandon  their  effort  to  hold  it  hostage  to 
crippling  restrictions  on  our  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative. 

Philippines-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  The  Congress  mandates  cutting  off  aid 
if  there  is  a  coup  in  Manila.  Would  you 
accept  that  such  a  cut-off  include  compen- 
sation for  the  bases  in  the  Philippines? 

The  President.  We  fully  support  President 
Aquino  and  the  government  she  heads.  We 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  attempts  to 
destabilize  her  government.  As  a  matter  of 
law,  the  United  States  must  cut  off  foreign 
assistance  to  any  country  whose  duly  elect- 
ed leader  is  overthrown  by  a  military  coup. 
That  said,  I  see  no  need  to  speculate  on 
what  would  happen  if  there  is  a  coup  in 
Manila. 

Q.  At  the  forthcoming  review  of  the  mili- 
tary bases  agreement  with  the  Philippines, 
Manila  is  certain  to  ask  for  a  much  larger 
compensation  than  currently  allowed.  In 
view  of  the  shrinking  foreign  aid  budget, 
how  would  you  accommodate  such  a  re- 
quest? 

The  President.  The  forthcoming  review  of 
the  military  bases  agreement  will  offer  us 
the  chance  to  go  over  security  as  well  as 


economic  aspects  of  the  agreement.  Both 
sides  are  well  aware  of  the  severe  pressures 
on  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  budget.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  am  confident  that  in  the  review, 
as  well  as  in  the  renegotiation  which  will 
follow  the  review  and  address  the  post- 1991 
period,  we  can  work  out  arrangements 
which  will  be  in  our  two  countries'  mutual 
interests. 

U.S.  Forces  in  Japan  and  South  Korea 

Q.  Some  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  are 
calling  for  the  United  States  to  scale  down 
its  Armed  Forces'  strength  in  Japan  and 
South  Korea  as  retaliation  for  their  refusal 
to  open  their  markets  more  to  exports  from 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Do  you 
believe  this  would  be  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  East  Asian  protectionism  if  other 
means  of  persuasion  fail? 

The  President.  Successive  administrations 
have  maintained  our  military  presence  in 
Japan  and  Korea,  because  our  mutual  secu- 
rity interests  are  served  by  keeping  a  credi- 
ble deterrent  against  aggression  in  north- 
east Asia.  It  is  important  to  keep  security 
interests  in  mind  and  separate  from  de- 
tailed trade  concerns. 

Thus  it  would  not  be  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  reduce  our  military  strength  in 
Japan  or  South  Korea  for  any  such  reason, 
including  as  retaliation  for  difficulties  in 
opening  markets  in  those  countries.  We 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  seek  further 
opening  of  markets  in  Japan  and  South 
Korea.  After  all,  open  markets  are  also  in 
our  mutual  interest — they  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  world's  free  trade  system — and 
are  a  pillar  of  our  strength. 

Soviet  Role  in  the  Pacific  Region 

Q.  What  kind  of  steps  would  you  take  to 
counterbalance  Soviet  initiatives  in  the  Pa- 
cific region?  Do  you  think  there  is  scope  to 
renegotiate  mutual  reductions  of  Armed 
Force  strengths  in  East  Asia  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  proposed  in  Europe? 

The  President.  The  Soviet  Union's  interest 
in  the  Pacific  region  has  waxed  and  waned 
through  history.  Following  a  period  of  ne- 
glect under  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
and  his  immediate  successors,  the  Soviets 
apparently  have  decided  again  to  pay  atten- 
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tion  to  this  important  area,  one  in  which 
the  United  States  has  been  actively  engaged 
for  more  than  100  years. 

UnUke  the  United  States,  however,  which 
has  extensive  trade,  investment,  cultural, 
political,  and  military  links  with  almost  all 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific,  the  Soviets 
need  to  create  reasons  to  become  involved. 
In  the  absence  of  solid  relationships  in  most 
of  the  region,  it  \%  perhaps  understandable 
that  the  Soviets  have  to  fall  back  on  high- 
sounding  rhetoric  and  vague  generalities, 
but  that  kind  of  thing  does  not  meet  the 
concrete  and  pressing  needs  of  the  region. 

The  United  States  and  most  Asian  nations 
are  firmly  in  agreement  about  what  needs 
to  be  done  on  a  large  number  of  real  issues, 
like  getting  Soviet  troops  out  of  Afghani- 
stan, stopping  Soviet  support  for  the  Viet- 
namese occupation  of  Cambodia,  stopping 
the  Soviet  buildup  of  military  facilities  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  encouraging  North  Korea 
to  talk  sensibly  to  the  South  Koreans  to 
reduce  tensions  on  the  peninsula,  resolving 
the  northern  territories  dispute  with  Japan, 
and  reducing  the  military  threat  to  China. 

The  Soviets  already  know  that  they  can 
do  a  great  deal  for  peace  and  stability  in 
Asia  by  resolving  these  important,  tangible 
problems,  and  we  take  almost  every  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  them  of  that.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  is  working  hand  in  glove 
with  almost  every  country  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  on  real  world  issues,  like  economic 
development,  collective  security,  the  almost 
universal  longing  for  greater  democracy, 
the  growth  of  trade  in  free  market  condi- 
tions, and  humanitarian  issues.  We  think 
that  real  contributions  to  human  welfare 
beat  lofty  phrases  every  time. 

South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  sign  the  protocols  to 
the  SPNFZ  treaty?  Will  you  reconsider  your 
decision,  as  the  House  of  Representatives 
requested  last  month? 

The  President  A  world  free  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  a  much  less  frightened 
world,  and  I  think  that  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  working  to  make  that  goal  a 
reality.  But  achieving  that  goal  safely  de- 
mands a  massive  amount  of  work  which 
cannot  be  short-circuited. 

Nuclear  free  zone  treaties  are  at  their 


best  when  they  provide  a  bulwark  against 
nuclear  proliferation,  as  might  be  the  case 
in  South  Asia  or  Latin  America,  for  exam- 
ple. Where  that  is  not  the  case,  however — 
and  I  think  that  the  South  Pacific  is  not 
such  a  case — we  have  to  be  a  little  careful 
about  encouraging  growth  of  the  notion 
that  writing  a  treaty  that  would  wall  off  a 
portion  of  the  world  from  nuclear  weapons 
somehow  makes  a  contribution  to  world 
peace.  It  might  do  exactly  the  opposite. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  exploded  its  first 
nuclear  weapon  in  1949,  the  world  has 
been  saved  from  nuclear  warfare  and, 
indeed,  from  major  conventional  aggression 
by  the  credible  threat  of  the  Western  nucle- 
ar powers  to  use  all  means  necessary  to 
defend  themselves  against  aggression.  This 
is  how  deterrence  works.  Anything  that 
may  weaken  deterrence  does  a  disservice  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace,  because  it  is  on 
deterrence  that  world  peace  since  the  start 
of  the  nuclear  age  has  been  based.  The 
spread  of  nuclear  free  zones  can  make  the 
job  of  maintaining  deterrence  much  harder. 

In  regard  to  the  resolution  that  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  it 
becomes  a  "sense  of  the  Congress''  resolu- 
tion, of  course  we  will  give  it  careful  consid- 
eration when  it  arrives  here.  From  what  I 
have  said  about  nuclear  free  zones  in  gener- 
al, however,  it  should  be  apparent  that  our 
reconsideration  of  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear 
Free  Zone  issue  is  unlikely,  in  current  cir- 
cumstances, to  produce  a  change  of  our 
policy. 

South  Korea 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  prospect  for 
the  democratization  of  South  Korea?  How 
will  this  affect  the  success  of  the  Seoul 
Olympics  in  1988? 

The  President.  Korea  is  about  to  hold  its 
first  direct  Presidential  elections  in  well 
over  a  decade.  The  campaign  is  being  con- 
tested vigorously.  This  is  a  sign,  I  think,  of  a 
new,  more  open  political  system.  Koreans 
have  shown  they  are  a  can-do  people — look 
at  their  economic  achievement.  I  believe 
they  will  be  equally  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts at  democratic  political  development. 

As  for  the  Olympics,  the  Koreans  are 
working  hard  to  make  the  games  a  success. 
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I  am  sure  they  will  be.  We  hope  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  attend  and  make 
the  games  the  international  celebration 
they  should  be. 

Note:  The  questions  were  submitted  by  Yo- 


miuri  Shimbun,  the  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review,  the  Hankuk  Ilbo,  the  Melbourne 
Age,  and  the  Singapore  Straits  Times.  The 
questions  and  answers  were  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  December 
7. 


Proclamation  5750— Wright  Brothers  Day,  1987 
December  5,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

On  December  17,  1903,  on  the  beaches 
of  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  Wilbur  and 
Orville  Wright  ushered  in  the  age  of 
modern  aviation  with  an  accomplishment 
unprecedented  in  history — a  manned  flight 
in  a  powered,  winged  aircraft.  Aviation  has 
progressed  much  since  that  all-important 
first  step;  man  has  not  only  spanned  the 
globe  with  air  travel  but  has  also  reached 
into  space,  and  Americans  have  set  foot  on 
the  moon. 

This  year  more  than  450  million  Ameri- 
can passengers  will  use  aircraft,  the  world's 
fastest  and  safest  transportation.  In  the  84 
years  since  the  Wright  Brothers'  first  flight, 
American  aviation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  government,  has  continued  to  im- 
prove the  safety  and  the  efficiency  of  air 
travel.  Thanks  to  both  industry  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  this  effort 
goes  on  today. 

On  Wright  Brothers  Day  we  recall  and 
revere  not  only  the  ability  and  the  inven- 
tiveness of  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  but 
also  the  unshakable  conviction  that  led 
them  into  the  skies  and  into  history's  pan- 
theon of  explorers,  discoverers,  and  bene- 
factors of  mankind. 


The  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
proved December  17,  1963  (77  Stat.  402;  36 
U.S.C.  169),  has  designated  the  seventeenth 
day  of  December  of  each  year  as  Wright 
Brothers  Day  and  requested  the  President 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  December  17,  1987,  as 
Wright  Brothers  Day,  and  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties, both  to  recall  the  achievements  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  and  to  stimulate  aviation  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 12:11  p.m.,  Decembers,  1987] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  December 

7. 
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Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  on  the  Soviet-United  States 
Summit  Meeting 
December  7,  1987 


Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  Gor- 
bachev will  be  willing  to  pursue  START  ne- 
gotiations without  linking  it  to  Star  Wars? 

The  President.  Helen  [Helen  Thomas, 
United  Press  International],  I  don't  want  to 
make  any  comments  on  that  right  now.  It 
all  begins  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  some 
opening  remarks  here  for  our  meeting  here 
that  I  want  to  get 

Q.  Okay. 

The  President.  So,  anyway,  well,  thank 
you  all  for  coming. 

Q.  What  are  your  opening  remarks? 

The  President.  And  in  less  than  24  hours, 
ril  be  welcoming  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev. With  our  earlier  meeting,  we  will 
pursue  a  broad  range  of  issues.  The  high- 
lights of  the  summit  will  be  the  signing,  I 
think,  of  the  INF  treaty.  IVe  always  said 
that  Fd  rather  have  no  treaty  than  one  that 
doesn't  add  to  our  security  and  that  of  our 
allies,  and  the  INF  treaty  meets  that  test. 
It's  an  accomplishment  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies.  And  for  the  first  time,  we 
will  reduce  nuclear  weapons  rather  than 
just  limit  their  building.  By  having  global 
limits,  we'll  make  Asia  as  well  as  Europe 
more  secure.  We've  done  this  without 
weakening  the  other  elements  of  our  defen- 
sive posture  in  Europe,  and  we'll  have  the 
toughest  verification  provisions  of  any 
treaty  on  the  books. 

It's  only  because  I  know  that  I  can  get 
the  candid  views  of  America's  military  lead- 
ers that  I  can  have  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  going  forward  with  this  agree- 
ment. Our  regular  meetings  to  discuss  our 
national  security  have  been  invaluable  to 
me.  I  remember  we  talked  about  the  issue 
of  European  security  at  our  last  meeting, 
when  we  were  joined  by  General  Galvin, 
the  NATO  Supreme  Allied  Commander; 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  continuing  that 
discussion.  What  I  get  from  such  discussions 
is  that  our  security  and  Europe's  remain 
firmly  linked,  and  we're  going  to  keep  it 


that  way. 

In  addition  to  signing  a  treaty  that  will 
eliminate  an  entire  class  of  offensive  nucle- 
ar missiles,  I  want  to  use  the  summit  to 
move  forward  in  other  areas.  I  want  a 
START  agreement,  but  only  if  it's  a  good 
one — one  we  can  verify  and  which  en- 
hances our  security.  At  the  same  time,  I 
want  to  set  the  stage  for  one  day  deploying 
effective  defenses  in  a  manner  that  will 
strengthen  our  strategic  stability.  Admiral 
Crowe  has  given  me  your  thoughts  on  how 
to  move  toward  these  goals  in  several 
recent  meetings. 

And  now,  that's  enough  from  me.  I  think 
it's  time  for  me  to  listen  to  you. 

Q.  What  are  the  prospects  for  a  START 
agreement — progress  on  a  START  agree- 
ment, Mr.  President? 

The  President.  You  know  me,  I'm  always 
optimistic. 

Q.  Are  you  up  to  going  one-on-one  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev?  How  are  you  feeling? 

The  President.  What's  that? 

Q.  Are  you  up  to  going  one-on-one  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev?  Feeling  spunky? 

The  President.  As  I  told  you,  he  can't  be 
tougher  than  Errol  Flynn.  [Laughter] 

Q.  What  do  you  make  of  some  of  the  ugly 
things  that  the  conservatives  said  last  week 
about  you? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  I  better  com- 
ment on  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  books  being 
written  about  you  and  your  wife  by  your 
former  aides? 

The  President.  I'm  not  going  to  comment 
on  that  either  right  now.  [Laughter]  But  I 
think  that  it's  time  for  us  to  start  this  meet- 
ing. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  2  p.m.  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House.  Follow- 
ing the  exchange,  the  President  met  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff . 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Sentencing  Act  of  1987 
December  7,  1987 


I  am  pleased  to  sign  S.  1822,  the  Sentenc- 
ing Act  of  1987.  The  bill  amends  the  Sen- 
tencing Reform  Act  of  1984,  the  goals  of 
which  are  to  reduce  unwarranted  sentenc- 
ing disparity  and  to  bring  about  certainty 
and  fairness  in  sentencing.  Many  of  the 
bill's  provisions  are  aimed  at  improving  the 
implementation  of  the  act  and  easing  the 
transition  to  the  new  sentencing  reform 
system. 

Section  2  of  S.  1822  provides  that  the 
Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1984  applies  only 
to  offenses  committed  after  it  took  effect  on 
November  1,  1987.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  preclude  potential  litigation  re- 
garding the  applicability  of  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  to  offenses  that  occurred  before 
the  act's  effective  date  of  November  1, 
1987.  Consistent  with  past  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  understand  section  2  of  S.  1822  to 
mean  that  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  ap- 
plies to  offenses  completed  after  it  took 
effect.  Offenses  begun  prior  to,  but  not 
completed  until  on  or  after  November  1, 
1987,  will  be  subject  to  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  understand  section  26 
of  S.  1822,  which  makes  S.  1822  applicable 
to  offenses  committed  after  its  enactment, 
to  affect  the  more  specific  language  of  sec- 
tion 2.  Therefore,  I  understand  that  the 
Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1984  applies  to 
offenses  completed  after  it  took  effect  on 


November  1,  1987,  and  that  section  26  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  delaying  implementa- 
tion of  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1984. 
The  bill  modifies,  in  section  3,  the  stand- 
ard for  imposing  a  sentence  that  departs 
from  the  applicable  sentencing  guidelines. 
The  Sentencing  Reform  Act  as  originally 
enacted  requires  the  court  to  impose  a  sen- 
tence within  the  applicable  guideline  range 
"unless  the  court  finds  that  an  aggravating 
or  mitigating  circumstance  exists  that  was 
not  adequately  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  in  formulating 
the  guidelines  and  that  should  result  in  a 
sentence  different  from  that  described." 
The  amendment  authorizes  the  court  to 
depart  from  the  guidelines  if  there  exists 
such  a  circumstance  "of  a  kind  or  to  a 
degree"  not  adequately  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  Commission.  I  understand  this 
amendment  merely  to  clarify  the  intent 
behind  the  past  standard  for  sentencing 
outside  the  applicable  sentencing  guidelines 
and  not  to  expand  the  extremely  limited 
basis  for  such  sentencing.  Any  other  con- 
struction would  undermine  the  guidelines 
and  the  purpose  of  the  underlying  statute 
of  reducing  unwarranted  sentencing  dispar- 
ity. A  narrow  reading  of  the  departure 
standard  is  vital  to  the  proper  implementa- 
tion of  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act. 

Note:  S.   1822,  approved  December  7,  was 
assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-182. 


Proclamation  5751 — National  Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance  Day, 

1987 

December  7,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

On  December  7,  Americans  everywhere 
commemorate  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
morning  in  1941  when  our  Armed  Forces 


at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  were  subjected  to 
a  surprise  aerial  strike  by  the  Imperial  Japa- 
nese Navy.  That  attack  killed  2,403  Ameri- 
cans and  wounded  1,178  others — and 
caused  our  Nation  to  enter  World  War  II. 
America  was  unprepared  for  war,  but  we 
quickly  resolved  to  do  what  must  be  done 
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in  defense  of  our  country.  Knowing  that  in 
war  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  victory, 
the  American  people  summoned  a  great  na- 
tional effort  in  military  strength  and  indus- 
trial activity.  The  sacrifices  of  our  military 
personnel  at  Pearl  Harbor  became  the  prel- 
ude to  those  our  brave  fighting  forces  were 
to  endure  around  the  globe  for  the  next 
three  and  one-half  years.  When  the  terrible 
conflict  ceased  and  the  peace  was  won, 
America's  freedom  remained  intact  and  we 
had  taken  on  a  crucial  role  as  the  leader  of 
the  world's  democracies  and  bulwark  of 
international  peace. 

On  December  7,  America  remembers 
much  and  resolves  much.  We  remember 
Pearl  Harbor's  dead  and  wounded  and  its 
courageous  survivors  who  fought  that  day 
and  many  other  days  as  well.  We  remember 
too  one  of  history's  clearest  lessons,  that 
weakness  and  unpreparedness  do  not  build 
peace  but  invite  aggression.  We  remember 
that  our  freedom,  purchased  at  so  dear  a 
price,  can  be  taken  from  us.  And  we  resolve 
that  that  shall  never  be.  We  resolve  that 
our  strength,  our  vigilance,  and  our  devo- 
tion will  forever  keep  America  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  We 
resolve  that  we  will  keep  faith  with  those 


we  have  loved  and  lost.  And  we  resolve 
that,  always,  we  will  remember  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
105,  has  designated  December  7,  1987,  as 
"National  Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance 
Day"  and  has  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observ- 
ance of  this  day. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  December  7,  1987,  as  Na- 
tional Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance  Day, 
and  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  solemn  occasion  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  and 
to  pledge  eternal  vigilance  and  strong  re- 
solve to  defend  our  Nation  and  its  allies 
from  all  future  aggression. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventh  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 12:12  p.m.,  December  8,  1987] 


Remarks  on  Lighting  the  National  Christmas  Tree 
December  7,  1987 


My  fellow  citizens,  the  1987  Pageant  of 
Peace  has  a  special  significance  this  year. 
The  lighting  of  the  National  Christmas  Tree 
with  its  Star  of  Peace  atop  could  not  come 
at  a  more  symbolic  moment.  Two  hours 
ago.  General  Secretary  Gorbachev's  plane 
touched  down  on  American  soil.  I  invited 
him  to  come  and  discuss  ways  in  which  we 
can  reduce  the  tensions  between  our  two 
countries.  He  and  I  will  meet  in  hopes  of 
promoting  peace  for  our  peoples  and  all  the 
people  of  the  Earth. 

I  hope  the  General  Secretary  is  watching 
this  on  TV.  I'd  like  him  to  see  what  we're 
celebrating,  because  for  us,  Christmas  cele- 
brates the  cause  of  peace  on  Earth,  good 
will  toward  men. 


Peace  on  Earth,  good  will  toward  men — I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  spirit  in  which  to 
begin  the  meetings  of  the  next  several  days. 
As  a  small  reminder  of  that  spirit,  the  Star 
of  Peace  atop  the  National  Christmas  Tree 
will  be  lit  day  and  night  during  the  time 
our  Soviet  guests  are  here.  And  as  we  look 
out  from  the  White  House  during  our  dis- 
cussions, let  the  star  remind  us  why  we've 
gathered  and  what  we  seek. 

In  Luke,  chapter  10,  verse  5,  we  read: 
"Peace  be  to  this  house."  That  blessing  is 
most  appropriate  over  the  next  several 
days.  And  with  that  said.  Tommy  Valente 
will  light  the  National  Christmas  Tree,  and 
let  the  Star  of  Peace  shine  for  all  of  us. 
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[At  this  point,  the  National  Christmas  Tree, 
which  was  located  on  the  Ellipse,  south  of 
the  White  House  grounds,  was  lighted.] 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  did  you  watch 
the  arrival? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  some  new  words  for 
him? 

The  President.  No.  He'll  hear  them  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  Bye. 

Q.  What  will  they  be  about,  sir?  New 
words  on  what? 

The  President.  Our  meetings. 


Q.  Do  you  want  a  second  treaty  for  a 
Christmas  gift? 

The  President.  I'll  take  what  we're  going 
to  have. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:50  p.m.  from 
the  South  Balcony  of  the  White  House 
during  the  annual  Christmas  Pageant  of 
Peace.  Prior  to  the  ceremony  the  President 
met  with  pageant  organizers  in  the  Oval 
Office.  Tommy  Valente,  a  5-year-old  from 
Jackson,  NJ,  lighted  the  tree  as  a  part  of  the 
Make-a-Wish  program  sponsored  by  the 
Starlight  Foundation. 


Remarks  at  the  Welcoming  Ceremony  for  General  Secretary 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Decembers,  1987 


The  President.  General  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  Gorbachev,  I've  welcomed  a  good 
number  of  foreign  leaders  to  the  White 
House  in  these  last  7  years.  And  today 
marks  a  visit  that  is  perhaps  more  momen- 
tous than  many  which  have  preceded  it, 
because  it  represents  a  coming  together  not 
of  allies  but  of  adversaries.  And  yet  I  think 
you'll  find  during  your  stay  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  a  stranger  is  a 
friend  they  have  yet  to  meet  and  that  there 
is  still  a  wellspring  of  good  will  here. 

Indeed,  I  know  that  many  of  our  citizens 
have  written  to  you  and  Mrs.  Gorbachev 
and  have  even  sent  to  you  the  keys  to  their 
homes.  That  honest  gesture  certainly  re- 
flects the  feelings  of  many  Americans 
toward  you  and  Mrs.  Gorbachev  and  toward 
your  people.  I  have  often  felt  that  our  peo- 
ples should  have  been  better  friends  long 
ago. 

But  let  us  have  the  courage  to  recognize 
that  there  are  weighty  differences  between 
our  governments  and  systems,  differences 
that  will  not  go  away  by  wishful  thinking  or 
expressions  of  good  will  no  matter  how  sin- 
cerely delivered.  This  uncomfortable  reality 
need  not  be  reason  for  pessimism,  however; 
it  should  provide  us  with  a  challenge,  an 
opportunity  to  move  from  confrontation 
toward  cooperation. 


Mr.  General  Secretary,  there  is  a  saying 
in  your  country  that  a  poor  peace  is  better 
than  a  good  quarrel.  Well,  it's  up  to  us,  with 
hard  work,  commitment,  and  a  heavy  dose 
of  realism,  to  change  the  poor  peace  that 
has  existed  between  our  countries  and 
make  it  into  a  good  one.  Today  we  will  take 
a  giant  step  in  that  direction  by  signing  an 
historic  treaty  that  will  rid  the  world  of  an 
entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Mr.  Gorbachev:  mir  na  nas  smotrit,  the 
world  is  watching,  and  we've  got  something 
to  show  them.  And  over  the  next  few  days, 
it  is  my  hope  that  progress  will  be  made 
toward  achieving  another  agreement  that 
will  lead  to  the  cutting  in  half  of  our  strate- 
gic nuclear  arsenals. 

Well,  during  the  Second  World  War, 
Soviet  General — later  Marshal — Chuikov,  a 
frontline  commander,  liked  to  tell  the  story 
of  a  soldier  who  said  he  had  captured  a 
bear.  And  he  was  asked  to  bring  it  along.  "I 
can't,"  replied  the  soldier,  "the  bear  won't 
let  me."  Well,  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, like  the  soldier  in  Marshal  Chuikov's 
story,  our  peoples  for  too  long  have  been 
both  the  masters  and  the  captives  of  a 
deadly  arms  race.  This  situation  is  not  pre- 
ordained and  not  part  of  some  inevitable 
course  of  history.  We  make  history.  Chang- 
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ing  its  direction  is  within  our  power.  How- 
ever, such  change  is  not  easy  and  can  be 
accomplished  only  when  leaders  of  both 
sides  have  no  illusions,  talk  with  candor, 
and  meet  differences  head  on.  Such,  I  hope, 
will  be  the  spirit  of  our  upcoming  meetings. 

On  the  table  will  be  not  only  arms  reduc- 
tion but  also  human  rights  issues  about 
which  the  American  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment are  deeply  committed.  These  are 
fundamental  issues  of  political  morality  that 
touch  on  the  most  basic  of  human  concerns. 
I  would  hope  we  will  also  candidly  discuss 
regional  conflicts.  The  parties  to  these  con- 
flicts should  negotiate  solutions  that  restore 
the  peace  and  advance  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  the  peoples  involved.  We  cannot 
afford  to  view  these  as  far  away  brushfires. 
Even  small  flames  risk  larger  conflagrations 
and  undermine  positive  developments  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Let  us  also  consider  ways  to  expand  the 
contact  between  our  own  citizens.  The 
Soviet  and  American  peoples  can  and 
should  know  more  about  each  other.  The 
barriers  between  them  should  be  taken 
down,  restrictions  on  travel  and  communi- 
cations lifted,  personal  relations  between 
our  young  people  fostered.  Let  disagree- 
ment between  our  governments  not  get  in 
the  way  of  friendships  between  our  peoples. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  I  hope  that  during  your 
short  time  here  you'll  see  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  a  dynamic  and  energetic  lot, 
people  of  enterprise  and  an  abiding  love  of 
freedom.  We  believe  in  God  and  care  about 
others  who  are  in  need.  We  are  proud  and 
independent.  Like  the  peoples  of  your 
country,  we  believe  our  country  should  be 
strong,  but  we  desire  peace.  Have  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  longing  for  peace  runs  deep 
here,  second  only  to  our  fervency  for  the 
preservation  of  our  liberty.  Americans  be- 
lieve people  should  be  able  to  disagree  and 
still  respect  one  another,  still  live  in  peace 
with  one  another.  That  is  the  democratic 
spirit  that  I  will  bring  to  our  meetings. 

So,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Reagan, 
and  on  behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, Mrs.  Gorbachev:  Welcome. 

The  General  Secretary.  Esteemed  Mr. 
President,  esteemed  Mrs.  Reagan,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  comrades:  Thank  you  very 


much,  Mr.  President,  for  the  cordial  wel- 
come and  kind  words  of  greeting. 

History  has  charged  the  governments  of 
our  countries  and  the  two  of  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  a  solemn  duty  to  justify  the 
hopes  of  Americans  and  Soviet  people  and 
of  people  the  world  over  to  undo  the  logic 
of  the  arms  race  by  working  together  in 
good  faith.  In  the  world's  development, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  choice  that  we 
are  to  make,  upon  what  is  to  triumph:  fears 
and  prejudice  inherited  from  the  cold  war 
and  leading  to  confrontation  or  common 
sense  which  calls  for  action  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  civilization.  We  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  made  our  choice.  We  realize 
that  we  are  divided  not  only  by  the  oceans 
but  also  by  profound  historical,  ideological, 
socioeconomic,  and  cultural  differences.  But 
the  wisdom  of  politics  today  lies  in  not 
using  those  differences  as  a  pretext  for  con- 
frontation, enmity,  and  the  arms  race. 

We  are  beginning  our  visit  46  years  after 
the  days  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  Second  World  War,  and  it  was  in  those 
same  days  in  1941  that  the  rout  of  Nazi 
forces  began  near  Moscow.  That  is  symbol- 
ic. Those  days  mark  the  beginning  of  our 
common  path  to  victory  over  the  forces  of 
evil  in  a  war  which  we  fought  as  allies. 
History  is  thus  reminding  us  both  of  our 
opportunities  and  of  our  responsibility. 
Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  we  are  about  to 
sign  a  treaty  eliminating  Soviet  and  U.S. 
intermediate-  and  shorter-range  nuclear 
missiles,  which  are  now  going  to  be 
scrapped,  shows  that  at  crucial  phases  in 
history  our  two  nations  are  capable  of  shoul- 
dering their  high  responsibility. 

This  will,  of  course,  be  the  first  step  down 
the  road  leading  to  a  nuclear-free  world, 
whose  construction  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  discussed  at  Reykjavik.  Yet  it  is  a  great 
step  into  the  future,  the  future  to  which  our 
two  peoples  and  the  peoples  of  all  countries 
aspire.  I  have  come  to  Washington  with  the 
intention  of  advancing  the  next  and  more 
important  goal  of  reaching  agreement  to 
reduce  by  half  strategic  offensive  arms  in 
the  context  of  a  firm  guarantee  of  strategic 
stability.  We  are  also  looking  forward  to  a 
most  serious  and  frank  dialog  on  other 
issues  of  Soviet-American  relations. 
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Soviet  foreign  policy  today  is  most  inti- 
mately linked  with  perestroika,  the  domes- 
tic restructuring  of  Soviet  society.  The 
Soviet  people  have  boldly  taken  the  path  of 
radical  reform  and  development  in  all 
spheres — economic,  social,  political,  and  in- 
tellectual. Democratization  and  glasnost  are 
the  decisive  prerequisites  for  the  success  of 
those  reforms.  They  also  provide  the  guar- 
antee that  we  shall  go  a  long  way  and  that 
the  course  we  are  pursuing  is  irreversible. 
Such  is  the  will  of  our  people.  In  charting 
these  ambitious  plans,  the  Soviet  people 
have  a  vital  stake  in  preserving  and 
strengthening  peace  everywhere  on  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may 
I  express  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  working  together 
with  all  nations,  will  take  their  place  in  the 


history  of  the  outgoing  20th  century  not 
only  as  allies  in  the  battle  against  nazism 
but  also  as  nations  that  have  paved  man- 
kind's way  to  a  safe  world,  free  from  the 
threat  of  nuclear  annihilation. 

On  behalf  of  the  Soviet  people,  I  declare 
that  we  are  prepared  to  go  all  the  way 
along  our  part  of  the  road  with  the  sincerity 
and  responsibility  that  befit  a  great  and 
peaceful  power.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:10  a.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House,  where 
the  General  Secretary  was  accorded  a 
formal  welcome  with  full  military  honors. 
The  President  spoke  in  English,  and  the 
General  Secretary  spoke  in  Russian.  Their 
remarks  were  translated  by  interpreters. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  on  the  Soviet-United  States 
Summit  Meeting 
Decembers,  1987 


Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect  to  break 
through  on  START  or  Star  Wars  during 
these  talks  for  3  days? 

The  President.  Helen  [Helen  Thomas, 
United  Press  International],  Fm  going  to 
wait  for  the  meetings  here  and  not  offer 
any 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  a  great  step 
forward  to  sign  this  treaty? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes,  that  I  believe  very 
much. 

Q.  But  would  you  be  totally  satisfied  with 
that,  or  would  you  like  to  make  progress? 

The  President.  Well,  obviously,  we  want 
to  make  progress.  I  think  both  of  us  made 
that  clear  out  there  in  our  remarks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  spokesman  said 
that  you  are  a  man  of  surprises.  Have  you 
brought  a  surprise  for  President  Reagan 
concerning  the  arms  negotiations? 

The  General  Secretary.  Well,  I  don't  think 
that  policies  are  made  with  surprises.  Re- 
sponsible policies,  particularly  by  countries 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  have  to  be  well  thought  over.  And 
on  the  basis  of  that,  responsible  decisions 


have  to  be  taken. 

Q.  Mr.  Gorbachev 

Q.  Well,  what  are  the  new 

Q.  about  Afghanistan,  please.  A  date 

for  withdrawal. 

The  General  Secretary.  As  the  President 
has  said,  you  shouldn't  rush. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  old  friends  or  old  en- 
emies? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  you  can  judge 
for  yourself. 

Q.  What  are  the  new  words  you  want  to 
hear? 

The  General  Secretary.  Well,  I  have  heard 
some  new  words  in  the  President's  welcom- 
ing remarks,  and  I  welcome  this  fact.  And 
of  course,  there  are  political  declarations, 
political  statements,  and  then  there  is  reali- 
ty, real  policies.  And  you  might  have  noted 
that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  outlook 
of  things  on  the  world  in  our  remarks 
today,  myself  and  the  President.  So,  how  to 
implement  what  we  declared  in  our  speech- 
es? This  is  what  we  are  getting  to  discuss 
with  the  President.  We  have  five  meetings 
planned  with  the  President. 
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I  think  you  have  gotten  quite  a  lot  from 
me.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  10:45  a.m.  in 


the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Fol- 
lowing the  exchange,  the  President  met 
with  the  General  Secretary  to  discuss 
human  rights. 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty 
Decembers,  1987 


The  President.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 
Welcome  to  the  White  House.  This  ceremo- 
ny and  the  treaty  we're  signing  today  are 
both  excellent  examples  of  the  rewards  of 
patience.  It  was  over  6  years  ago,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1981,  that  I  first  proposed  what 
would  come  to  be  called  the  zero  option.  It 
was  a  simple  proposal — one  might  say,  dis- 
armingly  simple.  [Laughter]  Unlike  treaties 
in  the  past,  it  didn't  simply  codify  the  status 
quo  or  a  new  arms  buildup;  it  didn't  simply 
talk  of  controlling  an  arms  race. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  language 
of  "arms  control"  was  replaced  by  "arms 
reduction" — in  this  case,  the  complete 
elimination  of  an  entire  class  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  nuclear  missiles.  Of  course,  this  re- 
quired a  dramatic  shift  in  thinking,  and  it 
took  conventional  wisdom  some  time  to 
catch  up.  Reaction,  to  say  the  least,  was 
mixed.  To  some  the  zero  option  was  impos- 
sibly visionary  and  unrealistic;  to  others 
merely  a  propaganda  ploy.  Well,  with  pa- 
tience, determination,  and  commitment, 
we've  made  this  impossible  vision  a  reality. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  I'm  sure 
you're  familiar  with  Ivan  Krylov's  famous 
tale  about  the  swan,  the  crawfish,  and  the 
pike.  It  seems  that  once  upon  a  time  these 
three  were  trying  to  move  a  wagonload  to- 
gether. They  hitched  and  harnessed  them- 
selves to  the  wagon.  It  wasn't  very  heavy, 
but  no  matter  how  hard  they  worked,  the 
wagon  just  wouldn't  move.  You  see,  the 
swan  was  flying  upward;  the  crawfish  kept 
crawling  backward;  the  pike  kept  making 
for  the  water.  The  end  result  was  that  they 
got  nowhere,  and  the  wagon  is  still  there  to 
this  day.  Well,  strong  and  fundamental 
moral  differences  continue  to  exist  between 
our  nations.  But  today,  on  this  vital  issue,  at 
least,  we've  seen  what  can  be  accomplished 


when  we  pull  together. 

The  numbers  alone  demonstrate  the 
value  of  this  agreement.  On  the  Soviet  side, 
over  1,500  deployed  warheads  will  be  re- 
moved, and  all  ground-launched  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles,  including  the  SS-20's, 
will  be  destroyed.  On  our  side,  our  entire 
complement  of  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  with  some  400  de- 
ployed warheads,  will  all  be  destroyed.  Ad- 
ditional backup  missiles  on  both  sides  will 
also  be  destroyed. 

But  the  importance  of  this  treaty  tran- 
scends numbers.  We  have  listened  to  the 
wisdom  in  an  old  Russian  maxim.  And  I'm 
sure  you're  familiar  with  it,  Mr.  General 
Secretary,  though  my  pronunciation  may 
give  you  difficulty.  The  maxim  is:  Dovorey 
no  provorey — trust,  but  verify. 

The  General  Secretary.  You  repeat  that  at 
every  meeting.  [Laughter] 

The  President.  I  like  it.  [Laughter] 

This  agreement  contains  the  most  strin- 
gent verification  regime  in  history,  includ- 
ing provisions  for  inspection  teams  actually 
residing  in  each  other's  territory  and  sever- 
al other  forms  of  onsite  inspection,  as  well. 
This  treaty  protects  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
ca's friends  and  allies.  It  also  embodies  an- 
other important  principle:  the  need  for 
glasnost,  a  greater  openness  in  military  pro- 
grams and  forces. 

We  can  only  hope  that  this  historymaking 
agreement  will  not  be  an  end  in  itself  but 
the  beginning  of  a  working  relationship  that 
will  enable  us  to  tackle  the  other  urgent 
issues  before  us:  strategic  offensive  nuclear 
weapons,  the  balance  of  conventional  forces 
in  Europe,  the  destructive  and  tragic  re- 
gional conflicts  that  beset  so  many  parts  of 
our  globe,  and  respect  for  the  human  and 
natural  rights  God  has  granted  to  all  men. 
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To  all  here  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
make  this  vision  a  reality:  Thank  you,  and 
congratulations — above  all  to  Ambassadors 
Glitman  and  Obukhov.  To  quote  another 
Russian  proverb — as  you  can  see,  Fm  be- 
coming quite  an  expert — [laughter] — in 
Russian  proverbs:  "The  harvest  comes  more 
from  sweat  than  from  the  dew." 

So,  Fm  going  to  propose  to  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  that  we  issue  one  last  in- 
struction to  you:  Get  some  well-deserved 
rest.  [Laughter] 

The  General  Secretary.  We're  not  going  to 
do  that.  [Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  now,  Mr.  General 
Secretary,  would  you  like  to  say  a  few 
words  before  we  sign  the  treaty? 

The  General  Secretary.  Mr.  President, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  comrades,  succeeding 
generations  will  hand  down  their  verdict  on 
the  importance  of  the  event  which  we  are 
about  to  witness.  But  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  what  we  are  going  to  do,  the  signing  of 
the  first-ever  agreement  eliminating  nucle- 
ar weapons,  has  a  universal  significance  for 
mankind,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  world 
politics  and  from  the  standpoint  of  human- 
ism. 

For  everyone,  and  above  all,  for  our  two 
great  powers,  the  treaty  whose  text  is  on 
this  table  offers  a  big  chance  at  last  to  get 
onto  the  road  leading  away  from  the  threat 
of  catastrophe.  It  is  our  duty  to  take  full 
advantage  of  that  chance  and  move  togeth- 


er toward  a  nuclear-free  world,  which  holds 
out  for  our  children  and  grandchildren  and 
for  their  children  and  grandchildren  the 
promise  of  a  fulfilling  and  happy  life  with- 
out fear  and  without  a  senseless  waste  of 
resources  on  weapons  of  destruction. 

We  can  be  proud  of  planting  this  sapling, 
which  may  one  day  grow  into  a  mighty  tree 
of  peace.  But  it  is  probably  still  too  early  to 
bestow  laurels  upon  each  other.  As  the 
great  American  poet  and  philosopher  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  said:  "The  reward  of  a 
thing  well  done  is  to  have  done  it." 

So,  let  us  reward  ourselves  by  getting 
down  to  business.  We  have  covered  a  7- 
year-long  road,  replete  with  intense  work 
and  debate.  One  last  step  towards  this  table, 
and  the  treaty  will  be  signed. 

May  December  8,  1987,  become  a  date 
that  will  be  inscribed  in  the  history  books,  a 
date  that  will  mark  the  watershed  separat- 
ing the  era  of  a  mounting  risk  of  nuclear 
war  from  the  era  of  a  demilitarization  of 
human  life. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  L-45  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Ambassa- 
dor Maynard  W.  Glitman,  U.S.  Negotiator 
on  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Forces,  and 
Ambassador  Aleksey  Obukhov,  Deputy 
Head  of  the  Soviet  Nuclear  and  Space  Arms 
delegation.  Following  their  remarks,  the 
President  and  the  General  Secretary  signed 
the  treaty  and  the  accompanying  protocols. 


Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermediate- 
Range  and  Shorter-Range  Missiles 
Decembers,  1987 


The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Parties, 

Conscious  that  nuclear  war  would  have 
devastating  consequences  for  all  mankind. 

Guided  by  the  objective  of  strengthening 
strategic  stability. 

Convinced  that  the  measures  set  forth  in 
this  Treaty  will  help  to  reduce  the  risk  of 


outbreak  of  war  and  strengthen  internation- 
al peace  and  security,  and 

Mindful  of  their  obligations  under  Article 
VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
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Treaty  which  includes  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  and  Protocols  which  form  an 
integral  part  thereof,  each  Party  shall  elimi- 
nate its  intermediate-range  and  shorter- 
range  missiles,  not  have  such  systems  there- 
after, and  carry  out  the  other  obligations  set 
forth  in  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  II 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty: 

1.  The  term  "ballistic  missile"  means  a 
missile  that  has  a  ballistic  trajectory  over 
most  of  its  flight  path.  The  term  "ground- 
launched  ballistic  missile  (GLBM)"  means  a 
ground-launched  ballistic  missile  that  is  a 
weapon-delivery  vehicle. 

2.  The  term  "cruise  missile"  means  an 
unmanned,  self-propelled  vehicle  that  sus- 
tains flight  through  the  use  of  aerodynamic 
lift  over  most  of  its  flight  path.  The  term 
"ground-launched  cruise  missile  (GLCM)" 
means  a  ground-launched  cruise  missile  that 
is  a  weapon-delivery  vehicle. 

3.  The  term  "GLBM  launcher"  means  a 
fixed  launcher  or  a  mobile  land-based  trans- 
porter-erector-launcher mechanism  for 
launching  a  GLBM. 

4.  The  term  "GLCM  launcher"  means  a 
fixed  launcher  or  a  mobile  land-based  trans- 
porter-erector-launcher mechanism  for 
launching  a  GLCM. 

5.  The  term  "intermediate-range  missile" 
means  a  GLBM  or  a  GLCM  having  a  range 
capability  in  excess  of  1000  kilometers  but 
not  in  excess  of  5500  kilometers. 

6.  The  term  "shorter-range  missile" 
means  a  GLBM  or  a  GLCM  having  a  range 
capability  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  500  kilo- 
meters but  not  in  excess  of  1000  kilometers. 

7.  The  term  "deployment  area"  means  a 
designated  area  within  which  intermediate- 
range  missiles  and  launchers  of  such  missiles 
may  operate  and  within  which  one  or  more 
missile  operating  bases  are  located. 

8.  The  term  "missile  operating  base" 
means: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles, a  complex  of  facilities,  located 
within  a  deployment  area,  at  which  in- 
termediate-range missiles  and  launchers 
of  such  missiles  normally  operate,  in 
which  support  structures  associated 
with  such  missiles  and  launchers  are 
also    located    and    in    which    support 


equipment  associated  with  such  missiles 
and  launchers  is  normally  located;  and 
(b)  in  the  case  of  shorter-range  missiles,  a 
complex  of  facilities,  located  any  place, 
at  which  shorter-range  missiles  and 
launchers  of  such  missiles  normally  op- 
erate and  in  which  support  equipment 
associated  with  such  missiles  and 
launchers  is  normally  located. 

9.  The  term  "missile  support  facility,"  as 
regards  intermediate-range  or  shorter-range 
missiles  and  launchers  of  such  missiles, 
means  a  missile  production  facility  or  a 
launcher  production  facility,  a  missile  repair 
facility  or  a  launcher  repair  facility,  a  train- 
ing facility,  a  missile  storage  facility  or  a 
launcher  storage  facility,  a  test  range,  or  an 
elimination  facility  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing. 

10.  The  term  "transit"  means  movement, 
notified  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5(f) 
of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty,  of  an  intermedi- 
ate-range missile  or  a  launcher  of  such  a 
missile  between  missile  support  facilities, 
between  such  a  facility  and  a  deployment 
area  or  between  deployment  areas,  or  of  a 
shorter-range  missile  or  a  launcher  of  such  a 
missile  from  a  missile  support  facility  or  a 
missile  operating  base  to  an  elimination  fa- 
cility. 

11.  The  term  "deployed  missile"  means 
an  intermediate-range  missile  located 
within  a  deployment  area  or  a  shorter- 
range  missile  located  at  a  missile  operating 
base. 

12.  The  term  "non-deployed  missile" 
means  an  intermediate-range  missile  locat- 
ed outside  a  deployment  area  or  a  shorter- 
range  missile  located  outside  a  missile  oper- 
ating base. 

13.  The  term  "deployed  launcher"  means 
a  launcher  of  an  intermediate-range  missile 
located  within  a  deployment  area  or  a 
launcher  of  a  shorter-range  missile  located 
at  a  missile  operating  base. 

14.  The  term  "non-deployed  launcher" 
means  a  launcher  of  an  intermediate-range 
missile  located  outside  a  deployment  area 
or  a  launcher  of  a  shorter-range  missile  lo- 
cated outside  a  missile  operating  base. 

15.  The  term  "basing  country"  means  a 
country   other   than   the   United   States   of 
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America  or  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  whose  territory  intermediate- 
range  or  shorter-range  missiles  of  the  Par- 
ties, launchers  of  such  missiles  or  support 
structures  associated  with  such  missiles  and 
launchers  were  located  at  any  time  after 
November  1,  1987.  Missiles  or  launchers  in 
transit  are  not  considered  to  be  "located." 

ARTICLE  III 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  exist- 
ing types  of  intermediate-range  missiles  are: 

(a)  for  the  United  States  of  America,  mis- 
siles of  the  types  designated  by  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  Per- 
shing II  and  the  BGM-109G,  which  are 
known  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  by  the  same  designations; 
and 

(b)  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, missiles  of  the  types  designated 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics as  the  RSD-10,  the  R-12  and  the 
R-14,  which  are  known  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  SS-20,  the  SS- 
4  and  the  SS-5,  respectively. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  exist- 
ing types  of  shorter-range  missiles  are: 

(a)  for  the  United  States  of  America,  mis- 
siles of  the  type  designated  by  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  Per- 
shing lA,  which  is  known  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  the 
same  designation;  and 

(b)  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, missiles  of  the  types  designated 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics as  the  OTR-22  and  the  OTR-23, 
which  are  known  to  the  United  States 
of  America  as  the  SS-12  and  the  SS-23, 
respectively. 

ARTICLE  IV 

1.  Each  Party  shall  eliminate  all  its  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  and  launchers  of 
such  missiles,  and  all  support  structures  and 
support  equipment  of  the  categories  listed 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  asso- 
ciated with  such  missiles  and  launchers,  so 
that  no  later  than  three  years  after  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty  and  thereafter  no 
such  missiles,  launchers,  support  structures 
or  support  equipment  shall  be  possessed  by 
either  Party. 


2.  To  implement  paragraph  1  of  this  Arti- 
cle, upon  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty, 
both    Parties    shall    begin    and    continue 
throughout  the  duration  of  each  phase,  the 
reduction  of  all  types  of  their  deployed  and 
non-deployed    intermediate-range    missiles 
and  deployed  and  non-deployed  launchers 
of  such  missiles  and  support  structures  and 
support    equipment    associated    with    such 
missiles  and  launchers  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty.  These  reduc- 
tions shall  be  implemented  in  two  phases  so 
that: 
(a)  by  the  end  of  the  first  phase,  that  is, 
no   later   than   29   months   after  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty: 
(i)  the  number  of  deployed  launchers  of 
intermediate-range  missiles  for  each 
Party  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of 
launchers  that  are  capable  of  carrying 
or   containing   at   one   time   missiles 
considered  by   the   Parties   to   carry 
171  warheads; 
(ii)  the  number  of  deployed  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  for  each  Party  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  such  mis- 
siles   considered    by    the    Parties    to 
carry  180  warheads; 
(iii)  the  aggregate  number  of  deployed 
and  non-deployed  launchers  of  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  for  each  Party 
shall    not    exceed    the    number    of 
launchers  that  are  capable  of  carrying 
or   containing   at   one   time   missiles 
considered   by   the   Parties   to   carry 
200  warheads; 
(iv)  the  aggregate  number  of  deployed 
and  non-deployed  intermediate-range 
missiles    for    each    Party    shall    not 
exceed  the  number  of  such  missiles 
considered   by   the   Parties   to   carry 
200  warheads;  and 
(v)  the  ratio  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
deployed  and  non-deployed  interme- 
diate-range GLBMs  of  existing  types 
for    each    Party    to    the    aggregate 
number    of    deployed    and    non-de- 
ployed intermediate-range  missiles  of 
existing  types  possessed  by  that  Party 
shall  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  such  in- 
termediate-range GLBMs  to  such  in- 
termediate-range   missiles    for    that 
Party  as  of  November  1,  1987,  as  set 
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forth  in  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing; and 
(b)  by  the  end  of  the  second  phase,  that 
is,  no  later  than  three  years  after  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty,  all  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  of  each  Party,  launch- 
ers of  such  missiles  and  all  support 
structures  and  support  equipment  of 
the  categories  listed  in  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  associated  with 
such  missiles  and  launchers,  shall  be 
eliminated. 

ARTICLE  V 

1.  Each  Party  shall  eliminate  all  its  short- 
er-range missiles  and  launchers  of  such  mis- 
siles, and  all  support  equipment  of  the  cate- 
gories listed  in  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing associated  with  such  missiles  and 
launchers,  so  that  no  later  than  18  months 
after  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty  and 
thereafter  no  such  missiles,  launchers  or 
support  equipment  shall  be  possessed  by 
either  Party. 

2.  No  later  than  90  days  after  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  com- 
plete the  removal  of  all  its  deployed  short- 
er-range missiles  and  deployed  and  non-de- 
ployed launchers  of  such  missiles  to  elimina- 
tion facilities  and  shall  retain  them  at  those 
locations  until  they  are  eliminated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
the  Protocol  on  Elimination.  No  later  than 
12  months  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  each  Party  shall  complete  the  re- 
moval of  all  its  non-deployed  shorter-range 
missiles  to  elimination  facilities  and  shall 
retain  them  at  those  locations  until  they  are 
eliminated  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  Protocol  on  Elimina- 
tion. 

3.  Shorter-range  missiles  and  launchers  of 
such  missiles  shall  not  be  located  at  the 
same  elimination  facility.  Such  facilities 
shall  be  separated  by  no  less  than  1000  kilo- 
meters. 

ARTICLE  VI 

1.  upon  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty 
and  thereafter,  neither  Party  shall: 
(a)  produce  or  flight-test  any  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  or  produce  any  stages 
of  such   missiles   or   any   launchers   of 
such  missiles;  or 


(b)    produce,    flight-test    or    launch    any 
shorter-range  missiles  or  produce  any 
stages  of  such  missiles  or  any  launchers 
of  such  missiles. 
2.   Notwithstanding  paragraph   1   of  this 
Article,  each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
produce  a  type  of  GLBM  not  limited  by  this 
Treaty  which  uses  a  stage  which  is  outward- 
ly similar  to,  but  not  interchangeable  with, 
a  stage  of  an  existing  type  of  intermediate- 
range  GLBM  having  more  than  one  stage, 
providing  that  that  Party  does  not  produce 
any  other  stage  which  is  outwardly  similar 
to,  but  not  interchangeable  with,  any  other 
stage  of  an  existing  type  of  intermediate- 
range  GLBM. 

ARTICLE  VII 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty: 

1.  If  a  ballistic  missile  or  a  cruise  missile 
has  been  flight-tested  or  deployed  for 
weapon  delivery,  all  missiles  of  that  type 
shall  be  considered  to  be  weapon-delivery 
vehicles. 

2.  If  a  GLBM  or  GLCM  is  an  intermedi- 
ate-range missile,  all  GLBMs  or  GLCMs  of 
that  type  shall  be  considered  to  be  interme- 
diate-range missiles.  If  a  GLBM  or  GLCM  is 
a  shorter-range  missile,  all  GLBMs  or 
GLCMs  of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to 
be  shorter-range  missiles. 

3.  If  a  GLBM  is  of  a  type  developed  and 
tested  solely  to  intercept  and  counter  ob- 
jects not  located  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
it  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  missile  to 
which  the  limitations  of  this  Treaty  apply. 

4.  The  range  capability  of  a  GLBM  not 
listed  in  Article  III  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
considered  to  be  the  maximum  range  to 
which  it  has  been  tested.  The  range  capabil- 
ity of  a  GLCM  not  listed  in  Article  III  of 
this  Treaty  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
maximum  distance  which  can  be  covered 
by  the  missile  in  its  standard  design  mode 
flying  until  fuel  exhaustion,  determined  by 
projecting  its  flight  path  onto  the  earth's 
sphere  from  the  point  of  launch  to  the 
point  of  impact.  GLBMs  or  GLCMs  that 
have  a  range  capability  equal  to  or  in  excess 
of  500  kilometers  but  not  in  excess  of  1000 
kilometers  shall  be  considered  to  be  short- 
er-range missiles.  GLBMs  or  GLCMs  that 
have  a  range  capability  in  excess  of  1000 
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kilometers  but  not  in  excess  of  500  kilome- 
ters shall  be  considered  to  be  intermediate- 
range  missiles. 

5.  The  maximum  number  of  warheads  an 
existing  type  of  intermediate-range  missile 
or  shorter-range  missile  carries  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  number  listed  for  missiles 
of  that  type  in  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing. 

6.  Each  GLBM  or  GLCM  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  carry  the  maximum  number  of  war- 
heads listed  for  a  GLBM  or  GLCM  of  that 
type  in  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing. 

7.  If  a  launcher  has  been  tested  for 
launching  a  GLBM  or  a  GLCM,  all  launch- 
ers of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  tested  for  launching  GLBMs  or 
GLCMs. 

8.  If  a  launcher  has  contained  or  launched 
a  particular  type  of  GLBM  or  GLCM,  all 
launchers  of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to 
be  launchers  of  that  type  of  GLBM  or 
GLCM. 

9.  The  number  of  missiles  each  launcher 
of  an  existing  type  of  intermediate-range 
missile  or  shorter-range  missile  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  capable  of  carrying  or  con- 
taining at  one  time  is  the  number  listed  for 
launchers  of  missiles  of  that  type  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding. 

10.  Except  in  the  case  of  elimination  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
the  Protocol  on  Elimination,  the  following 
shall  apply: 

(a)  for  GLBMs  which  are  stored  or  moved 
in  separate  stages,  the  longest  stage  of 
an  intermediate-range  or  shorter-range 
GLBM  shall  be  counted  as  a  complete 
missile; 

(b)  for  GLBMs  which  are  not  stored  or 
moved  in  separate  stages,  a  canister  of 
the  type  used  in  the  launch  of  an  inter- 
mediate-range GLBM,  unless  a  Party 
proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  other 
Party  that  it  does  not  contain  such  a 
missile,  or  an  assembled  intermediate- 
range  or  shorter-range  GLBM,  shall  be 
counted  as  a  complete  missile;  and 

(c)  for  GLCMs,  the  airframe  of  an  inter- 
mediate-range or  shorter-range  GLCM 
shall  be  counted  as  a  complete  missile. 

11.  A  ballistic  missile  which  is  not  a  mis- 
sile to  be  used  in  a  ground-based  mode  shall 


not  be  considered  to  be  a  GLBM  if  it  is  test- 
launched  at  a  test  site  from  a  fixed  land- 
based  launcher  which  is  used  solely  for  test 
purposes  and  which  is  distinguishable  from 
GLBM  launchers.  A  cruise  missile  which  is 
not  a  missile  to  be  used  in  a  ground-based 
mode  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
GLCM  if  it  is  test-launched  at  a  test  site 
from  a  fixed  land-based  launcher  which  is 
used  solely  for  test  purposes  and  which  is 
distinguishable  from  GLCM  launchers. 

12.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
produce  and  use  for  booster  systems,  which 
might  otherwise  be  considered  to  be  inter- 
mediate-range or  shorter-range  missiles, 
only  existing  types  of  booster  stages  for  such 
booster  systems.  Launches  of  such  booster 
systems  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  flight- 
testing  of  intermediate-range  or  shorter- 
range  missiles  provided  that: 

(a)  stages  used  in  such  booster  systems  are 
different  from  stages  used  in  those  mis- 
siles listed  as  existing  types  of  interme- 
diate-range or  shorter-range  missiles  in 
Article  III  of  this  Treaty; 

(b)  such  booster  systems  are  used  only  for 
research  and  development  purposes  to 
test  objects  other  than  the  booster  sys- 
tems themselves; 

(c)  the  aggregate  number  of  launchers  for 
such  booster  systems  shall  not  exceed 
35  for  each  Party  at  any  one  time;  and 

(d)  the  launchers  for  such  booster  systems 
are  fixed,  emplaced  above  ground  and 
located  only  at  research  and  develop- 
ment launch  sites  which  are  specified 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding. 

Research  and  development  launch  sites 
shall  not  be  subject  to  inspection  pursuant 
to  Article  XI  of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

1.  All  intermediate-range  missiles  and 
launchers  of  such  missiles  shall  be  located  in 
deployment  areas,  at  missile  support  facili- 
ties or  shall  be  in  transit.  Intermediate- 
range  missiles  or  launchers  of  such  missiles 
shall  not  be  located  elsewhere. 

2.  Stages  of  intermediate-range  missiles 
shall  be  located  in  deployment  areas,  at 
missile  support  facilities  or  moving  between 
deployment  areas,  between  missile  support 
facilities  or  between  missile  support  facili- 
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ties  and  deployment  areas. 

3.  Until  their  removal  to  elimination  fa- 
cilities as  required  by  paragraph  2  of  Article 
V  of  this  Treaty,  all  shorter-range  missiles 
and  launchers  of  such  missiles  shall  be  locat- 
ed at  missile  operating  bases,  at  missile  sup- 
port facilities  or  shall  be  in  transit.  Shorter- 
range  missiles  or  launchers  of  such  missiles 
shall  not  be  located  elsewhere. 

4.  Transit  of  a  missile  or  launcher  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
completed  within  25  days. 

5.  All  deployment  areas,  missile  operating 
bases  and  missile  support  facilities  are  speci- 
fied in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
or  in  subsequent  updates  of  data  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  3,  5(a)  or  5(b)  of  Article  IX  of 
this  Treaty.  Neither  Party  shall  increase  the 
number  of,  or  change  the  location  or 
boundaries  of,  deployment  areas,  missile  op- 
erating bases  or  missile  support  facilities, 
except  for  elimination  facilities,  from  those 
set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing. A  missile  support  facility  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  part  of  a  deployment 
area  even  though  it  may  be  located  within 
the  geographic  boundaries  of  a  deployment 
area. 

6.  Beginning  30  days  after  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  neither  Party  shall 
locate  intermediate-range  or  shorter-range 
missiles,  including  stages  of  such  missiles,  or 
launchers  of  such  missiles  at  missile  produc- 
tion facilities,  launcher  production  facilities 
or  test  ranges  listed  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding. 

7.  Neither  Party  shall  locate  any  interme- 
diate-range or  shorter-range  missiles  at 
training  facilities. 

8.  A  non-deployed  intermediate-range  or 
shorter-range  missile  shall  not  be  carried  on 
or  contained  within  a  launcher  of  such  a 
type  of  missile,  except  as  required  for  main- 
tenance conducted  at  repair  facilities  or  for 
elimination  by  means  of  launching  conduct- 
ed at  elimination  facilities. 

9.  Training  missiles  and  training  launch- 
ers for  intermediate-range  or  shorter-range 
missiles  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  loca- 
tional  restrictions  as  are  set  forth  for  inter- 
mediate-range and  shorter-range  missiles 
and  launchers  of  such  missiles  in  paragraph 
1  and  3  of  this  Article. 


ARTICLE  IX 

1.  The  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
contains  categories  of  data  relevant  to  obli- 
gations undertaken  with  regard  to  this 
Treaty  and  lists  all  intermediate-range  and 
shorter-range  missiles,  launchers  of  such 
missiles,  and  support  structures  and  support 
equipment  associated  with  such  missiles  and 
launchers,  possessed  by  the  Parties  as  of  No- 
vember 1,  1987.  Updates  of  that  data  and 
notifications  required  by  this  Article  shall 
be  provided  according  to  the  categories  of 
data  contained  in  the  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding. 

2.  The  Parties  shall  update  that  data  and 
provide  the  notifications  required  by  this 
Treaty  through  the  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction 
Centers,  established  pursuant  to  the  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  the  Establishment  of  Nuclear  Risk 
Reduction  Centers  of  September  15,  1987. 

3.  No  later  than  30  days  after  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  pro- 
vide the  other  Party  with  updated  data,  as 
of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  for  all  categories  of  data  contained 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding. 

4.  No  later  than  30  days  after  the  end  of 
each  six-month  interval  following  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  shall 
provide  updated  data  for  all  categories  of 
data  contained  in  the  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding by  informing  the  other  Party  of 
all  changes,  completed  and  in  process,  in 
that  data,  which  have  occurred  during  the 
six-month  interval  since  the  preceding  data 
exchange,  and  the  net  effect  of  those 
changes. 

5.  Upon  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty 
and  thereafter,  each  Party  shall  provide  the 
following  notifications  to  the  other  Party: 

(a)  notification,  no  less  than  30  days  in 
advance,  of  the  scheduled  date  of  the 
elimination  of  a  specific  deployment 
area,  missile  operating  base  or  missile 
support  facility; 

(b)  notification,  no  less  than  30  days  in 
advance,  of  changes  in  the  number  or 
location  of  elimination  facilities,  includ- 
ing the  location  and  scheduled  date  of 
each  change; 

(c)  notification,   except   with   respect   to 
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launches  of  intermediate-range  missiles 
for  the  purpose  of  their  elimination,  no 
less  than  30  days  in  advance,  of  the 
scheduled  date  of  the  initiation  of  the 
elimination  of  intermediate-range  and 
shorter-range  missiles,  and  stages  of 
such  missiles,  and  launchers  of  such 
missiles  and  support  structures  and  sup- 
port equipment  associated  with  such 
missiles  and  launchers,  including: 
(i)  the  number  and  type  of  items  of 

missile  systems  to  be  eliminated; 
(ii)  the  elimination  site; 
(iii)  for  intermediate-range  missiles,  the 
location  from  which  such  missiles, 
launchers  of  such  missiles  and  sup- 
port equipment  associated  with  such 
missiles  and  launchers  are  moved  to 
the  elimination  facility;  and 
(iv)  except  in  the  case  of  support  struc- 
tures, the  point  of  entry  to  be  used 
by  an  inspection  team  conducting  an 
inspection  pursuant  to  paragraph  7  of 
Article  XI  of  this  Treaty  and  the  esti- 
mated time  of  departure  of  an  in- 
spection team  from  the  point  of 
entry  to  the  elimination  facility; 

(d)  notification,  no  less  than  ten  days  in 
advance,  of  the  scheduled  date  of  the 
launch,  or  the  scheduled  date  of  the 
initiation  of  a  series  of  launches,  of  in- 
termediate-range missiles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  elimination,  including: 

(i)  the  type  of  missiles  to  be  eliminated; 

(ii)  the  location  of  the  launch,  or,  if 
elimination  is  by  a  series  of  launches, 
the  location  of  such  launches  and  the 
number  of  launches  in  the  series; 

(iii)  the  point  of  entry  to  be  used  by  an 
inspection  team  conducting  an  in- 
spection pursuant  to  paragraph  7  of 
Article  XI  of  this  Treaty;  and 

(iv)  the  estimated  time  of  departure  of 
an  inspection  team  from  the  point  of 
entry  to  the  elimination  facility; 

(e)  notification,  no  later  than  48  hours 
after  they  occur,  of  changes  in  the 
number  of  intermediate-range  and 
shorter-range  missiles,  launchers  of 
such  missiles  and  support  structures 
and  support  equipment  associated  with 
such  missiles  and  launchers  resulting 
from  elimination  as  described  in  the 
Protocol  on  Elimination,  including: 


(i)  the  number  and  type  of  items  of  a 
missile  system  which  were  eliminat- 
ed; and 
(ii)  the  date  and  location  of  such  elimi- 
nation; and 
(f)  notification  of  transit  of  intermediate- 
range     or     shorter-range     missiles     or 
launchers  of  such  missiles,  or  the  move- 
ment  of  training   missiles   or   training 
launchers  for  such  intermediate-range 
and    shorter-range    missiles,    no    later 
than  48  hours  after  it  has  been  com- 
pleted, including: 

(i)  the  number  of  missiles  or  launchers; 
(ii)  the  points,  dates  and  times  of  depar- 
ture and  arrival; 
(iii)  the  mode  of  transport;  and 
(iv)  the  location  and  time  at  that  loca- 
tion at   least   once   every  four   days 
during  the  period  of  transit. 
6.  Upon  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty 
and  thereafter,  each  Party  shall  notify  the 
other  Party,  no  less  than  ten  days  in  ad- 
vance, of  the  scheduled  date  and  location  of 
the  launch  of  a  research  and  development 
booster  system  as  described  in  paragraph  12 
of  Article  VII  of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  X 

1.  Each  Party  shall  eliminate  its  interme- 
diate-range and  shorter-range  missiles  and 
launchers  of  such  missiles  and  support  struc- 
tures and  support  equipment  associated 
with  such  missiles  and  launchers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
Protocol  on  Elimination. 

2.  Verification  by  on-site  inspection  of  the 
elimination  of  items  of  missile  systems  spec- 
ified in  the  Protocol  on  Elimination  shall  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  Article  XI  of 
this  Treaty,  the  Protocol  on  Elimination  and 
the  Protocol  on  Inspection. 

3.  When  a  Party  removes  its  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles,  launchers  of  such  missiles 
and  support  equipment  associated  with 
such  missiles  and  launchers  from  deploy- 
ment areas  to  elimination  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  their  elimination,  it  shall  do  so  in 
complete  deployed  organizational  units.  For 
the  United  States  of  America,  these  units 
shall  be  Pershing  II  batteries  and  BGM- 
109G  flights.  For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist  Republics,   these   units   shall   be   SS-20 
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regiments  composed  of  two  or  three  battal- 
ions. 

4.  Elimination  of  intermediate-range  and 
shorter-range  missiles  and  launchers  of  such 
missiles  and  support  equipment  associated 
with  such  missiles  and  launchers  shall  be 
carried  out  at  the  facilities  that  are  specified 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  or 
notified  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5(b) 
of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty,  unless  eliminat- 
ed in  accordance  with  Sections  IV  or  V  of 
the  Protocol  on  Elimination.  Support  struc- 
tures, associated  with  the  missiles  and 
launchers  subject  to  this  Treaty,  that  are 
subject  to  elimination  shall  be  eliminated  in 
situ. 

5.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right,  during 
the  first  six  months  after  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  to  eliminate  by  means  of 
launching  no  more  than  100  of  its  interme- 
diate-range missiles. 

6.  Intermediate-range  and  shorter-range 
missiles  which  have  been  tested  prior  to 
entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  but  never 
deployed,  and  which  are  not  existing  types 
of  intermediate-range  or  shorter-range  mis- 
siles listed  in  Article  III  of  this  Treaty,  and 
launchers  of  such  missiles,  shall  be  eliminat- 
ed within  six  months  after  entry  into  force 
of  this  Treaty  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  Protocol  on  Elimina- 
tion. Such  missiles  are: 

(a)  for  the  United  States  of  America,  mis- 
siles of  the  type  designated  by  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  Per- 
shing IB,  which  is  known  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  the 
same  designation;  and 

(b)  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, missiles  of  the  type  designated 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics as  the  RK-55,  which  is  known  to 
the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
SSC-X-4. 

7.  Intermediate-range  and  shorter-range 
missiles  and  launchers  of  such  missiles  and 
support  structures  and  support  equipment 
associated  with  such  missiles  and  launchers 
shall  be  considered  to  be  eliminated  after 
completion  of  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
the  Protocol  on  Elimination  and  upon  the 
notification  provided  for  in  paragraph  5(e) 
of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty. 

8.  Each  Party  shall  eliminate  its  deploy- 


ment areas,  missile  operating  bases  and  mis- 
sile support  facilities.  A  Party  shall  notify 
the  other  Party  pursuant  to  paragraph  5(a) 
of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty  once  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  below  are  fulfilled: 

(a)  all  intermediate-range  and  shorter- 
range  missiles,  launchers  of  such  mis- 
siles and  support  equipment  associated 
with  such  missiles  and  launchers  locat- 
ed there  have  been  removed; 

(b)  all  support  structures  associated  with 
such  missiles  and  launchers  located 
there  have  been  eliminated;  and 

(c)  all  activity  related  to  production, 
flight-testing,  training,  repair,  storage 
or  deployment  of  such  missiles  and 
launchers  has  ceased  there. 

Such  deployment  areas,  missile  operating 
bases  and  missile  support  facilities  shall  be 
considered  to  be  eliminated  either  when 
they  have  been  inspected  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 4  of  Article  XI  of  this  Treaty  or  when 
60  days  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the 
scheduled  elimination  which  was  notified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  5(a)  of  Article  IX  of 
this  Treaty.  A  deployment  area,  missile  op- 
erating base  or  missile  support  facility  listed 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  that 
met  the  above  conditions  prior  to  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  and  is  not  included  in 
the  initial  data  exchange  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 3  of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty,  shall  be 
considered  to  be  eliminated. 

9.  If  a  Party  intends  to  convert  a  missile 
operating  base  listed  in  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  for  use  as  a  base  associat- 
ed with  GLBM  or  GLCM  systems  not  sub- 
ject to  this  Treaty,  then  that  Party  shall 
notify  the  other  Party,  no  less  than  30  days 
in  advance  of  the  scheduled  date  of  the 
initiation  of  the  conversion,  of  the  sched- 
uled date  and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
base  will  be  converted. 

ARTICLE  XI 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  have  the  right 
to  conduct  on-site  inspections.  The  Parties 
shall  implement  on-site  inspections  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Article,  the  Protocol  on 
Inspection  and  the  Protocol  on  Elimination. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
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duct  inspections  provided  for  by  this  Article 
both  within  the  territory  of  the  other  Party 
and  within  the  territories  of  basing  coun- 
tries. 

3.  Beginning  30  days  after  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  have 
the  right  to  conduct  inspections  at  all  mis- 
sile operating  bases  and  missile  support  fa- 
cilities specified  in  the  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding other  than  missile  production 
facilities,  and  at  all  elimination  facilities  in- 
cluded in  the  initial  data  update  required 
by  paragraph  3  of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty. 
These  inspections  shall  be  completed  no 
later  than  90  days  after  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty.  The  purpose  of  these  inspec- 
tions shall  be  to  verify  the  number  of  mis- 
siles, launchers,  support  structures  and  sup- 
port equipment  and  other  data,  as  of  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  paragraph  3  of  Article  IX 
of  this  Treaty. 

4.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct inspections  to  verify  the  elimination, 
notified  pursuant  to  paragraph  5(a)  of  Arti- 
cle IX  of  this  Treaty,  of  missile  operating 
bases  and  missile  support  facilities  other 
than  missile  production  facilities,  which  are 
thus  no  longer  subject  to  inspections  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  5(a)  of  this  Article.  Such  an 
inspection  shall  be  carried  out  within  60 
days  after  the  scheduled  date  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  that  facility.  If  a  Party  conducts  an 
inspection  at  a  particular  facility  pursuant 
to  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  after  the 
scheduled  date  of  the  elimination  of  that 
facility,  then  no  additional  inspection  of 
that  facility  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  permitted. 

5.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct inspections  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
for  13  years  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
conduct  20  such  inspections  per  calendar 
year  during  the  first  three  years  after  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty,  15  such  inspections 
per  calendar  year  during  the  subsequent 
five  years,  and  ten  such  inspections  per  cal- 
endar year  during  the  last  five  years.  Nei- 
ther Party  shall  use  more  than  half  of  its 
total  number  of  these  inspections  per  calen- 
dar year  within  the  territory  of  any  one 
basing  country.  Each  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to  conduct: 


(a)  inspections,  beginning  90  days  after 
entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  of  mis- 
sile operating  bases  and  missile  support 
facilities  other  than  elimination  facili- 
ties and  missile  production  facilities,  to 
ascertain,  according  to  the  categories  of 
data  specified  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding,  the  numbers  of  missiles, 
launchers,  support  structures  and  sup- 
port equipment  located  at  each  missile 
operating  base  or  missile  support  facili- 
ty at  the  time  of  the  inspection;  and 

(b)  inspections  of  former  missile  operating 
bases  and  former  missile  support  facili- 
ties eliminated  pursuant  to  paragraph  8 
of  Article  X  of  this  Treaty  other  than 
former  missile  production  facilities. 

6.  Beginning  30  days  after  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  have 
the  right,  for  13  years  after  entry  into  force 
of  this  Treaty,  to  inspect  by  means  of  con- 
tinuous monitoring: 

(a)  the  portals  of  any  facility  of  the  other 
Party  at  which  the  final  assembly  of  a 
GLBM  using  stages,  any  of  which  is 
outwardly  similar  to  a  stage  of  a  solid- 
propellant  GLBM  listed  in  Article  III  of 
this  Treaty,  is  accomplished;  or 

(b)  if  a  Party  has  no  such  facility,  the 
portals  of  an  agreed  former  missile  pro- 
duction facility  at  which  existing  types 
of  intermediate-range  or  shorter-range 
GLBMs  were  produced. 

The  Party  whose  facility  is  to  be  inspected 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  ensure  that 
the  other  Party  is  able  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent continuous  monitoring  system  at  that 
facility  within  six  months  after  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty  or  within  six  months  of 
initiation  of  the  process  of  final  assembly 
described  in  subparagraph  (a).  If,  after  the 
end  of  the  second  year  after  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  neither  Party  conducts 
the  process  of  final  assembly  described  in 
subparagraph  (a)  for  a  period  of  12  consecu- 
tive months,  then  neither  Party  shall  have 
the  right  to  inspect  by  means  of  continuous 
monitoring  any  missile  production  facility  of 
the  other  Party  unless  the  process  of  final 
assembly  as  described  in  subparagraph  (a)  is 
initiated  again.  Upon  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  the  facilities  to  be  inspected  by  con- 
tinuous monitoring  shall  be:  in  accordance 
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with  subparagraph  (b),  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  Hercules  Plant  Number  1,  at 
Magna,  Utah;  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (a),  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  Votkinsk  Machine  Building 
Plant,  Udmurt  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  Russian  Soviet  Federative  Social- 
ist Republic. 

7.  Each  Party  shall  conduct  inspections  of 
the  process  of  elimination,  including  elimi- 
nation of  intermediate-range  missiles  by 
means  of  launching,  of  intermediate-range 
and  shorter-range  missiles  and  launchers  of 
such  missiles  and  support  equipment  associ- 
ated with  such  missiles  and  launchers  car- 
ried out  at  elimination  facilities  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  X  of  this  Treaty  and  the 
Protocol  on  Elimination.  Inspectors  con- 
ducting inspections  provided  for  in  this 
paragraph  shall  determine  that  the  process- 
es specified  for  the  elimination  of  the  mis- 
siles, launchers  and  support  equipment 
have  been  completed. 

8.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct inspections  to  confirm  the  completion 
of  the  process  of  elimination  of  intermedi- 
ate-range and  shorter-range  missiles  and 
launchers  of  such  missiles  and  support 
equipment  associated  with  such  missiles  and 
launchers  eliminated  pursuant  to  Section  V 
of  the  Protocol  on  Elimination,  and  of  train- 
ing missiles,  training  missile  stages,  training 
launch  canisters  and  training  launchers 
eliminated  pursuant  to  Sections  II,  IV  and  V 
of  the  Protocol  on  Elimination. 

ARTICLE  XII 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  use  national 
technical  means  of  verification  at  its  dispos- 
al in  a  manner  consistent  with  generally 
recognized  principles  of  international  law. 

2.  Neither  Party  shall: 

(a)  interfere  with  national  technical 
means  of  verification  of  the  other  Party 
operating  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article;  or 

(b)  use  concealment  measures  which 
impede  verification  of  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  by  national 
technical  means  of  verification  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of 
this   Article.   This   obligation   does   not 


apply  to  cover  or  concealment  prac- 
tices, within  a  deployment  area,  associ- 
ated with  normal  training,  maintenance 
and  operations,  including  the  use  of  en- 
vironmental shelters  to  protect  missiles 
and  launchers. 
3.   To   enhance   observation  by   national 
technical  means  of  verification,  each  Party 
shall  have  the  right  until  a  treaty  between 
the  Parties  reducing  and  limiting  strategic 
offensive  arms  enters  into  force,  but  in  any 
event  for  no  more  than  three  years  after 
entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  to  request 
the   implementation  of  cooperative  meas- 
ures at  deployment  bases  for  road-mobile 
GLBMs  with  a  range  capability  in  excess  of 
5500  kilometers,  which  are  not  former  mis- 
sile operating  bases  eliminated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  8  of  Article  X  of  this  Treaty.  The 
Party  making  such  a  request  shall  inform 
the  other  Party  of  the  deployment  base  at 
which  cooperative  measures  shall  be  imple- 
mented. The  Party  whose  base  is  to  be  ob- 
served shall  carry  out  the  following  cooper- 
ative measures: 

(a)  no  later  than  six  hours  after  such  a 
request,  the  Party  shall  have  opened 
the  roofs  of  all  fixed  structures  for 
launchers  located  at  the  base,  removed 
completely  all  missiles  on  launchers 
from  such  fixed  structures  for  launchers 
and  displayed  such  missiles  on  launch- 
ers in  the  open  without  using  conceal- 
ment measures;  and 

(b)  the  Party  shall  leave  the  roofs  open 
and  the  missiles  on  launchers  in  place 
until  twelve  hours  have  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  the  receipt  of  a  request  for 
such  an  observation. 

Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  make  six 
such  requests  per  calendar  year.  Only  one 
deployment  base  shall  be  subject  to  these 
cooperative  measures  at  any  one  time. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

1.  To  promote  the  objectives  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
the  Parties  hereby  establish  the  Special  Ver- 
ification Commission.  The  Parties  agree 
that,  if  either  Party  so  requests,  they  shall 
meet  within  the  framework  of  the  Special 
Verification  Commission  to: 

(a)  resolve  questions  relating  to  compli- 
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ance  with  the  obhgations  assumed;  and 
(b)  agree  upon  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  improve  the  viability  and 
effectiveness  of  this  Treaty. 
2.  The  Parties  shall  use  the  Nuclear  Risk 
Reduction  Centers,  which  provide  for  con- 
tinuous  communication  between  the   Par- 
ties, to: 

(a)  exchange  data  and  provide  notifica- 
tions as  required  by  paragraphs  3,  4,  5 
and  6  of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty  and 
the  Protocol  on  Elimination; 

(b)  provide  and  receive  the  information 
required  by  paragraph  9  of  Article  X  of 
this  Treaty; 

(c)  provide  and  receive  notifications  of  in- 
spections as  required  by  Article  XI  of 
this  Treaty  and  the  Protocol  on  Inspec- 
tion; and 

(d)  provide  and  receive  requests  for  coop- 
erative measures  as  provided  for  in 
paragraph  3  of  Article  XII  of  this 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

The  Parties  shall  comply  with  this  Treaty 
and  shall  not  assume  any  international  obli- 
gations or  undertakings  which  would  con- 
flict with  its  provisions. 

ARTICLE  XV 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

2.  Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  na- 
tional sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  its 
supreme  interests.  It  shall  give  notice  of  its 
decision  to  withdraw  to  the  other  Party  six 
months  prior  to  withdrawal  from  this 
Treaty.  Such  notice  shall  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  extraordinary  events  the  notify- 
ing Party  regards  as  having  jeopardized  its 
supreme  interests. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

Each  Party  may  propose  amendments  to 
this  Treaty.  Agreed  amendments  shall  enter 
into  force  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  Article  XVII  governing 
the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty. 


ARTICLE  XVII 

1.  This  Treaty,  including  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  and  Protocols,  which 
form  an  integral  part  thereof,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  ratification  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  procedures  of  each  Party. 
This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  rati- 
fication. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  pursu- 
ant to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Done  at  Washington  on  December  8, 
1987,  in  two  copies,  each  in  the  English  and 
Russian  languages,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Ronald  Reagan 

President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

M.  Gorbachev 

General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CPSU 


Protocol  on  Procedures  Governing  the 
Elimination  of  the  Missile  Systems  Subject 
to  the  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Elimination  of  Their 
Intermediate-range  and  Shorter-range 
Missiles 

Pursuant  to  and  in  implementation  of  the 
Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermedi- 
ate-Range and  Shorter-Range  Missiles  of 
December  8,  1987,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  hereby  agree 
upon  procedures  governing  the  elimination 
of  the  missile  systems  subject  to  the  Treaty. 

/.  Items  of  Missile  Systems  Subject  to 
Elimination 

The  specific  items  for  each  type  of  missile 
system  to  be  eliminated  are: 

1.  For  the  United  States  of  America: 
Pershing  IT.  missile,  launcher  and  launch 
pad  shelter; 
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BGM-109G:  missile,  launch  canister  and 

launcher; 
Pershing  lA:  missile  and  launcher;  and 
Pershing  IB:  missile. 

2.  For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics: 

SS-20:  missile,  launch  canister,  launcher, 
missile  transporter  vehicle  and  fixed 
structure  for  a  launcher; 

SS-4:  missile,  missile  transporter  vehicle, 
missile  erector,  launch  stand  and  pro- 
pellant  tanks; 

SS-5:  missile; 

SSC-X-4:  missile,  launch  canister  and 
launcher; 

SS-12:  missile,  launcher  and  missile  trans- 
porter vehicle;  and 

SS-23:  missile,  launcher  and  missile  trans- 
porter vehicle. 

3.  For  both  Parties,  all  training  missiles, 
training  missile  stages,  training  launch  can- 
isters and  training  launchers  shall  be  subject 
to  elimination. 

4.  For  both  Parties,  all  stages  of  interme- 
diate-range and  shorter-range  GLBMs  shall 
be  subject  to  elimination. 

5.  For  both  Parties,  all  front  sections  of 
deployed  intermediate-range  and  shorter- 
range  missiles  shall  be  subject  to  elimina- 
tion. 

//.  Procedures  for  Elimination  at 
Elimination  Facilities 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  the  reliable  determi- 
nation of  the  type  and  number  of  missiles, 
missile  stages,  front  sections,  launch  canis- 
ters, launchers,  missile  transporter  vehicles, 
missile  erectors  and  launch  stands,  as  well 
as  training  missiles,  training  missile  stages, 
training  launch  canisters  and  training 
launchers,  indicated  in  Section  I  of  this  Pro- 
tocol, being  eliminated  at  elimination  facili- 
ties, and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  resto- 
ration of  such  items  for  purposes  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  the 
Parties  shall  fulfill  the  requirements  below. 

2.  The  conduct  of  the  elimination  proce- 
dures for  the  items  of  missile  systems  listed 
in  paragraph  1  of  this  Section,  except  for 
training  missiles,  training  missile  stages, 
training  launch  canisters  and  training 
launchers,  shall  be  subject  to  on-site  inspec- 
tion in  accordance  with  Article  XI  of  the  of 


the  Treaty  and  the  Protocol  on  Inspection. 
The  Parties  shall  have  the  right  to  conduct 
on-site  inspections  to  confirm  the  comple- 
tion of  the  elimination  procedures  set  forth 
in  paragraph  11  of  this  Section  for  training 
missiles,  training  missile  stages,  training 
launch  canisters  and  training  launchers.  The 
Party  possessing  such  a  training  missile, 
training  missile  stage,  training  launch  canis- 
ter or  training  launcher  shall  inform  the 
other  Party  of  the  name  and  coordinates  of 
the  elimination  facility  at  which  the  on-site 
inspection  may  be  conducted  as  well  as  the 
date  on  which  it  may  be  conducted.  Such 
information  shall  be  provided  no  less  than 
30  days  in  advance  of  that  date. 

3.  Prior  to  a  missile's  arrival  at  the  elimi- 
nation facility,  its  nuclear  warhead  device 
and  guidance  elements  may  be  removed. 

4.  Each  Party  shall  select  the  particular 
technological  means  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  procedures  required  in  para- 
graphs 10  and  11  of  this  Section  and  to 
allow  for  on-site  inspection  of  the  conduct 
of  the  elimination  procedures  required  in 
paragraph  10  of  this  Section  in  accordance 
with  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty,  this  Protocol 
and  the  Protocol  on  Inspection. 

5.  The  initiation  of  the  elimination  of  the 
items  of  missile  systems  subject  to  this  Sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
paragraph  10  or  11  of  this  Section. 

6.  Immediately  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
the  elimination  procedures  set  forth  in 
paragraph  10  of  this  Section,  an  inspector 
from  the  Party  receiving  the  pertinent  noti- 
fication required  by  paragraph  5(c)  of  Arti- 
cle IX  of  the  Treaty  shall  confirm  and 
record  the  type  and  number  of  items  of 
missile  systems,  listed  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Section,  which  are  to  be  eliminated.  If  the 
inspecting  Party  deems  it  necessary,  this 
shall  include  a  visual  inspection  of  the  con- 
tents of  launch  canisters. 

7.  A  missile  stage  being  eliminated  by 
burning  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  paragraph  10  of  this  Section 
shall  not  be  instrumented  for  data  collec- 
tion. Prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  elimina- 
tion procedures  set  forth  in  paragraph  10  of 
this  Section,  an  inspector  from  the  inspect- 
ing Party  shall  confirm  that  such  missile 
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stages  are  not  instrumented  for  data  collec- 
tion. Those  missile  stages  shall  be  subject  to 
continuous  observation  by  such  an  inspector 
from  the  time  of  that  inspection  until  the 
burning  is  completed. 

8.  The  completion  of  the  elimination  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  this  Section,  except 
those  for  training  missiles,  training  missile 
stages,  training  launch  canisters  and  train- 
ing launchers,  along  with  the  type  and 
number  of  items  of  missile  systems  for 
which  those  procedures  have  been  complet- 
ed, shall  be  confirmed  in  writing  by  the 
representative  of  the  Party  carrying  out  the 
elimination  and  by  the  inspection  team 
leader  of  the  other  Party.  The  elimination 
of  a  training  missile,  training  missile  stage, 
training  launch  canister  or  training  launch- 
er shall  be  considered  to  have  been  com- 
pleted upon  completion  of  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  paragraph  1 1  of  this  Section  and 
notification  as  required  by  paragraph  5(e)  of 
Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  following  the  date 
specified  pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  this 
Section. 

9.  The  Parties  agree  that  all  United  States 
and  Soviet  intermediate-range  and  shorter- 
range  missiles  and  their  associated  reentry 
vehicles  shall  be  eliminated  within  an 
agreed  overall  period  of  elimination.  It  is 
further  agreed  that  all  such  missiles  shall,  in 
fact,  be  eliminated  fifteen  days  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  overall  period  of  elimination. 
During  the  last  fifteen  days,  a  Party  shall 
withdraw  to  its  national  territory  reentry 
vehicles  which,  by  unilateral  decision,  have 
been  released  from  existing  programs  of  co- 
operation and  eliminate  them  during  the 
same  timeframe  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  Section. 

10.  The  specific  procedures  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  items  of  missile  systems  listed 
in  paragraph  1  of  this  Section  shall  be  as 
follows,  unless  the  Parties  agree  upon  differ- 
ent procedures  to  achieve  the  same  result 
as  the  procedures  identified  in  this  para- 
graph: 

For  the  Pershing  II: 
Missile: 

(a)  missile  stages  shall  be  eliminated  by 
explosive  demolition  or  burning; 

(b)  solid  fuel,  rocket  nozzles  and  motor 
cases  not  destroyed  in  this  process  shall 


be  burned,  crushed,  flattened  or  de- 
stroyed by  explosion;  and 

(c)  front  section,  minus  nuclear  warhead 
device  and  guidance  elements,  shall  be 
crushed  or  flattened. 

Launcher: 

(a)  erector-launcher  mechanism  shall  be 
removed  from  launcher  chassis; 

(b)  all  components  of  erector-launcher 
mechanism  shall  be  cut  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints  into  two  pieces 
of  approximately  equal  size; 

(c)  missile  launch  support  equipment,  in- 
cluding external  instrumentation  com- 
partments, shall  be  removed  from 
launcher  chassis;  and 

(d)  launcher  chassis  shall  be  cut  at  a  loca- 
tion that  is  not  an  assembly  joint  into 
two  pieces  of  approximately  equal  size. 

For  the  BGM-109G: 
Missile: 

(a)  missile  airframe  shall  be  cut  longitudi- 
nally into  two  pieces; 

(b)  wings  and  tail  section  shall  be  severed 
from  missile  airframe  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints;  and 

(c)  front  section,  minus  nuclear  warhead 
device  and  guidance  elements,  shall  be 
crushed  or  flattened. 

Launch  Canister:  launch  canister  shall  be 
crushed,  flattened,  cut  into  two  pieces  of 
approximately  equal  size  or  destroyed  by 
explosion. 

Launcher: 

(a)  erector-launcher  mechanism  shall  be 
removed  from  launcher  chassis; 

(b)  all  components  of  erector-launcher 
mechanism  shall  be  cut  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints  into  two  pieces 
of  approximately  equal  size; 

(c)  missile  launch  support  equipment,  in- 
cluding external  instrumentation  com- 
partments, shall  be  removed  from 
launcher  chassis;  and 

(d)  launcher  chassis  shall  be  cut  at  a  loca- 
tion that  is  not  an  assembly  joint  into 
two  pieces  of  approximately  equal  size. 

For  the  Pershing  I  A: 
Missile: 

(a)  missile  stages  shall  be  eliminated  by 
explosive  demolition  or  burning; 
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(b)  solid  fuel,  rocket  nozzles  and  motor 
cases  not  destroyed  in  this  process  shall 
be  burned,  crushed,  flattened  or  de- 
stroyed by  explosion;  and 

(c)  front  section,  minus  nuclear  warhead 
device  and  guidance  elements,  shall  be 
crushed  or  flattened. 

Launcher: 

(a)  erector-launcher  mechanism  shall  be 
removed  from  launcher  chassis; 

(b)  all  components  of  erector-launcher 
mechanism  shall  be  cut  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints  into  two  pieces 
of  approximately  equal  size; 

(c)  missile  launch  support  equipment,  in- 
cluding external  instrumentation  com- 
partments, shall  be  removed  from 
launcher  chassis;  and 

(d)  launcher  chassis  shall  be  cut  at  a  loca- 
tion that  is  not  an  assembly  joint  into 
two  pieces  of  approximately  equal  size. 

For  the  Pershing  IB: 
Missile: 

(a)  missile  stage  shall  be  eliminated  by 
explosive  demolition  or  burning; 

(b)  solid  fuel,  rocket  nozzle  and  motor 
case  not  destroyed  in  this  process  shall 
be  burned,  crushed,  flattened  or  de- 
stroyed by  explosion;  and 

(c)  front  section,  minus  nuclear  warhead 
device  and  guidance  elements,  shall  be 
crushed  or  flattened. 

For  the  SS-20: 
Missile: 

(a)  missile  shall  be  eliminated  by  explosive 
demolition  of  the  missile  in  its  launch 
canister  or  by  burning  missile  stages; 

(b)  solid  fuel,  rocket  nozzles  and  motor 
cases  not  destroyed  in  this  process  shall 
be  burned,  crushed,  flattened  or  de- 
stroyed by  explosion;  and 

(c)  front  section,  including  reentry  vehi- 
cles, minus  nuclear  warhead  devices, 
and  instrumentation  compartment, 
minus  guidance  elements,  shall  be 
crushed  or  flattened. 

Launch  Canister:  launch  canister  shall  be 
destroyed  by  explosive  demolition  together 
with  a  missile,  or  shall  be  destroyed  sepa- 
rately by  explosion,  cut  into  two  pieces  of 
approximately  equal  size,  crushed  or  flat- 
tened. 


Launcher: 

(a)  erector-launcher  mechanism  shall  be 
removed  from  launcher  chassis; 

(b)  all  components  of  erector-launcher 
mechanism  shall  be  cut  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints  into  two  pieces 
of  approximately  equal  size; 

(c)  missile  launch  support  equipment,  in- 
cluding external  instrumentation  com- 
partments, shall  be  removed  from 
launcher  chassis; 

(d)  mountings  of  erector-launcher  mecha- 
nism and  launcher  leveling  supports 
shall  be  cut  off  launcher  chassis; 

(e)  launcher  leveling  supports  shall  be  cut 
at  locations  that  are  not  assembly  joints 
into  two  pieces  of  approximately  equal 
size;  and 

(f)  a  portion  of  the  launcher  chassis,  at 
least  0.78  meters  in  length,  shall  be  cut 
off  aft  of  the  rear  axle. 

Missile  Transporter  Vehicle: 

(a)  all  mechanisms  associated  with  missile 
loading  and  mounting  shall  be  removed 
from  transporter  vehicle  chassis; 

(b)  all  mountings  of  such  mechanisms 
shall  be  cut  off  transporter  vehicle  chas- 
sis; 

(c)  all  components  of  the  mechanisms  as- 
sociated with  missile  loading  and 
mounting  shall  be  cut  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints  into  two  pieces 
of  approximately  equal  size; 

(d)  external  instrumentation  compart- 
ments shall  be  removed  from  transport- 
er vehicle  chassis; 

(e)  transporter  vehicle  leveling  supports 
shall  be  cut  off  transporter  vehicle  chas- 
sis and  cut  at  locations  that  are  not  as- 
sembly joints  into  two  pieces  of  ap- 
proximately equal  size;  and 

(f)  a  portion  of  the  transporter  vehicle 
chassis,  at  least  0.78  meters  in  length, 
shall  be  cut  off  aft  of  the  rear  axle. 

For  the  SS-4: 

Missile: 

(a)  nozzles  of  propulsion  system  shall  be 
cut  off  at  locations  that  are  not  assem- 
bly joints; 

(b)  all  propellant  tanks  shall  be  cut  into 
two  pieces  of  approximately  equal  size; 

(c)  instrumentation  compartment,  minus 
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guidance   elements,   shall  be   cut   into 
two  pieces  of  approximately  equal  size; 
and 
(d)  front  section,  minus  nuclear  warhead 
device,  shall  be  crushed  or  flattened. 
Launch  Stand:  launch  stand  components 
shall  be  cut  at  locations  that  are  not  assem- 
bly joints  into  two  pieces  of  approximately 
equal  size. 
Missile  Erector: 

(a)  jib,  missile  erector  leveling  supports 
and  missile  erector  mechanism  shall  be 
cut  off  missile  erector  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints;  and 

(b)  jib  and  missile  erector  leveling  sup- 
ports shall  be  cut  into  two  pieces  of 
approximately  equal  size. 

Missile  Transporter  Vehicle:  mounting 
components  for  a  missile  and  for  a  missile's 
erector  mechanism  as  well  as  supports  for 
erecting  a  missile  onto  a  launcher  shall  be 
cut  off  transporter  vehicle  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints. 

For  the  SS-5: 
Missile: 

(a)  nozzles  of  propulsion  system  shall  be 
cut  off  at  locations  that  are  not  assem- 
bly joints; 

(b)  all  propellant  tanks  shall  be  cut  into 
two  pieces  of  approximately  equal  size; 
and 

(c)  instrumentation  compartment,  minus 
guidance  elements,  shall  be  cut  into 
two  pieces  of  approximately  equal  size. 

For  the  SSC-X-4: 
Missile: 

(a)  missile  airframe  shall  be  cut  longitudi- 
nally into  two  pieces; 

(b)  wings  and  tail  section  shall  be  severed 
from  missile  airframe  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints;  and 

(c)  front  section,  minus  nuclear  warhead 
device  and  guidance  elements,  shall  be 
crushed  or  flattened. 

Launch  Canister:  launch  canister  shall  be 
crushed,  flattened,  cut  into  two  pieces  of 
approximately  equal  size  or  destroyed  by 
explosion. 

Launcher: 

(a)  erector-launcher  mechanism  shall  be 
removed  from  launcher  chassis; 

(b)  all    components    of   erector-launcher 


mechanism  shall  be  cut  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints  into  two  pieces 
of  approximately  equal  size; 

(c)  missile  launch  support  equipment,  in- 
cluding external  instrumentation  com- 
partments, shall  be  removed  from 
launcher  chassis; 

(d)  mountings  of  erector-launcher  mecha- 
nism and  launcher  leveling  supports 
shall  be  cut  off  launcher  chassis; 

(e)  launcher  leveling  supports  shall  be  cut 
at  locations  that  are  not  assembly  joints 
into  two  pieces  of  approximately  equal 
size;  and 

(f)  the  launcher  chassis  shall  be  severed  at 
a  location  determined  by  measuring  no 
more  than  0.70  meters  rearward  from 
the  rear  axle. 

For  the  SS-12: 
Missile: 

(a)  missile  shall  be  eliminated  by  explosive 
demolition  or  by  burning  missile  stages; 

(b)  solid  fuel,  rocket  nozzles  and  motor 
cases  not  destroyed  in  this  process  shall 
be  burned,  crushed,  flattened  or  de- 
stroyed by  explosion;  and 

(c)  front  section,  minus  nuclear  warhead 
device,  and  instrumentation  compart- 
ment, minus  guidance  elements,  shall 
be  crushed,  flattened  or  destroyed  by 
explosive  demolition  together  with  a 
missile. 

Launcher: 

(a)  erector-launcher  mechanism  shall  be 
removed  from  launcher  chassis; 

(b)  all  components  of  erector-launcher 
mechanism  shall  be  cut  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints  into  two  pieces 
of  approximately  equal  size; 

(c)  missile  launch  support  equipment,  in- 
cluding external  instrumentation  com- 
partments, shall  be  removed  from 
launcher  chassis; 

(d)  mountings  of  erector-launcher  mecha- 
nism and  launcher  leveling  supports 
shall  be  cut  off  launcher  chassis; 

(e)  launcher  leveling  supports  shall  be  cut 
at  locations  that  are  not  assembly  joints 
into  two  pieces  of  approximately  equal 
size;  and 

(f)  a  portion  of  the  launcher  chassis,  at 
least  1.10  meters  in  length,  shall  be  cut 
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off  aft  of  the  rear  axle. 
Missile  Transporter  Vehicle: 

(a)  all  mechanisms  associated  with  missile 
loading  and  mounting  shall  be  removed 
from  transporter  vehicle  chassis; 

(b)  all  mountings  of  such  mechanisms 
shall  be  cut  off  transporter  vehicle  chas- 
sis; 

(c)  all  components  of  the  mechanisms  as- 
sociated with  missile  loading  and 
mounting  shall  be  cut  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints  into  two  pieces 
of  approximately  equal  size; 

(d)  external  instrumentation  compart- 
ments shall  be  removed  from  transport- 
er vehicle  chassis; 

(e)  transporter  vehicle  leveling  supports 
shall  be  cut  off  transporter  vehicle  chas- 
sis and  cut  at  locations  that  are  not  as- 
sembly joints  into  two  pieces  of  ap- 
proximately equal  size;  and 

(f)  a  portion  of  the  transporter  vehicle 
chassis,  at  least  1.10  meters  in  length, 
shall  be  cut  off  aft  of  the  rear  axle. 

For  the  SS-23: 
Missile: 

(a)  missile  shall  be  eliminated  by  explosive 
demolition  or  by  burning  the  missile 
stage; 

(b)  solid  fuel,  rocket  nozzle  and  motor 
case  not  destroyed  in  this  process  shall 
be  burned,  crushed,  flattened  or  de- 
stroyed by  explosion;  and 

(c)  front  section,  minus  nuclear  warhead 
device,  and  instrumentation  compart- 
ment, minus  guidance  elements,  shall 
be  crushed,  flattened,  or  destroyed  by 
explosive  demolition  together  with  a 
missile. 

Launcher: 

(a)  erector-launcher  mechanism  shall  be 
removed  from  launcher  body; 

(b)  all  components  of  erector-launcher 
mechanism  shall  be  cut  at  locations  that 
are  not  assembly  joints  into  two  pieces 
of  approximately  equal  size; 

(c)  missile  launch  support  equipment  shall 
be  removed  from  launcher  body; 

(d)  mountings  of  erector-launcher  mecha- 
nism and  launcher  leveling  supports 
shall  be  cut  off  launcher  body; 

(e)  launcher  leveling  supports  shall  be  cut 
at  locations  that  are  not  assembly  joints 


into  two  pieces  of  approximately  equal 
size; 

(f)  each  environmental  cover  of  the 
launcher  body  shall  be  removed  and 
cut  into  two  pieces  of  approximately 
equal  size;  and 

(g)  a  portion  of  the  launcher  body,  at  least 
0.85  meters  in  length,  shall  be  cut  off 
aft  of  the  rear  axle. 

Missile  Transporter  Vehicle: 

(a)  all  mechanisms  associated  with  missile 
loading  and  mounting  shall  be  removed 
from  transporter  vehicle  body; 

(b)  all  mountings  of  such  mechanisms 
shall  be  cut  off  transporter  vehicle 
body; 

(c)  all  components  of  mechanisms  associ- 
ated with  missile  loading  and  mounting 
shall  be  cut  at  locations  that  are  not 
assembly  joints  into  two  pieces  of  ap- 
proximately equal  size; 

(d)  control  equipment  of  the  mechanism 
associated  with  missile  loading  shall  be 
removed  from  transporter  vehicle 
body; 

(e)  transporter  vehicle  leveling  supports 
shall  be  cut  off  transporter  vehicle  body 
and  cut  at  locations  that  are  not  assem- 
bly joints  into  two  pieces  of  approxi- 
mately equal  size;  and 

(f)  a  portion  of  the  transporter  vehicle 
body,  at  least  0.85  meters  in  length, 
shall  be  cut  off  aft  of  the  rear  axle. 

11.  The  specific  procedures  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  training  missiles,  training  mis- 
sile stages,  training  launch  canisters  and 
training  launchers  indicated  in  paragraph  1 
of  this  Section  shall  be  as  follows: 

Training  Missile  and  Training  Missile 
Stage:  training  missile  and  training  missile 
stage  shall  be  crushed,  flattened,  cut  into 
two  pieces  of  approximately  equal  size  or 
destroyed  by  explosion. 

Training  Launch  Canister:  training 
launch  canister  shall  be  crushed,  flattened, 
cut  into  two  pieces  of  approximately  equal 
size  or  destroyed  by  explosion. 

Training  Launcher:  training  launcher 
chassis  shall  be  cut  at  the  same  location  des- 
ignated in  paragraph  10  of  this  Section  for 
launcher  of  the  same  type  of  missile. 
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III.  Elimination  of  Missiles  by  Means  of 
Launching 

1.  Elimination  of  missiles  by  means  of 
launching  pursuant  to  paragraph  5  of  Arti- 
cle X  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  on- 
site  inspection  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 7  of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  and  the 
Protocol  on  Inspection.  Immediately  prior 
to  each  launch  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  elimination,  an  inspector  from  the  in- 
specting Party  shall  confirm  by  visual  obser- 
vation the  type  of  missile  to  be  launched. 

2.  All  missiles  being  eliminated  by  means 
of  launching  shall  be  launched  from  desig- 
nated elimination  facilities  to  existing 
impact  areas  for  such  missiles.  No  such  mis- 
sile shall  be  used  as  a  target  vehicle  for  a 
ballistic  missile  interceptor. 

3.  Missiles  being  eliminated  by  means  of 
launching  shall  be  launched  one  at  a  time, 
and  no  less  than  six  hours  shall  elapse  be- 
tween such  launches. 

4.  Such  launches  shall  involve  ignition  of 
all  missile  stages.  Neither  Party  shall  trans- 
mit or  recover  data  from  missiles  being 
eliminated  by  means  of  launching  except 
for  unencrypted  data  used  for  range  safety 
purposes. 

5.  The  completion  of  the  elimination  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  this  Section,  and  the 
type  and  number  of  missiles  for  which  those 
procedures  have  been  completed,  shall  be 
confirmed  in  writing  by  the  representative 
of  the  Party  carrying  out  the  elimination 
and  by  the  inspection  team  leader  of  the 
other  Party. 

6.  A  missile  shall  be  considered  to  be 
eliminated  by  means  of  launching  after 
completion  of  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
this  Section  and  upon  notification  required 
by  paragraph  5(e)  of  Article  IX  of  the 
Treaty. 

IV.  Procedures  for  Elimination  In  Situ 

1.  Support  Structures 

(a)  Support  structures  listed  in  Section  I  of 
this  Protocol  shall  be  eliminated  in  situ. 

(b)  The  initiation  of  the  elimination  of 
support  structures  shall  be  considered 
to  be  the  commencement  of  the  elimi- 
nation procedures  required  in  para- 
graph 1(d)  of  this  Section. 

(c)  The  elimination  of  support  structures 


shall  be  subject  to  verification  by  on- 
site  inspection  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 4  of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty. 
(d)  The  specific  elimination  procedures 
for  support  structures  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  the  superstructure  of  the  fixed  struc- 
ture or  shelter  shall  be  dismantled  or 
demolished,  and  removed  from  its 
base  or  foundation; 
(ii)  the  base  or  foundation  of  the  fixed 
structure  or  shelter  shall  be  de- 
stroyed by  excavation  or  explosion; 
(iii)  the  destroyed  base  or  foundation  of 
a  fixed  structure  or  shelter  shall 
remain  visible  to  national  technical 
means  of  verification  for  six  months 
or  until  completion  of  an  on-site  in- 
spection conducted  in  accordance 
with  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty;  and 
(iv)  upon  completion  of  the  above  re- 
quirements, the  elimination  proce- 
dures shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  completed. 

2.  Propellant  Tanks  for  SS-4  Missiles 
Fixed  and  transportable  propellant  tanks  for 
SS-4  missiles  shall  be  removed  from  launch 
sites. 

3.  Training  Missiles,  Training  Missile 
Stages,  Training  Launch  Canisters  and 
Training  Launchers 

(a)  Training  missiles,  training  missile 
stages,  training  launch  canisters  and 
training  launchers  not  eliminated  at 
elimination  facilities  shall  be  eliminated 
in  situ. 

(b)  Training  missiles,  training  missile 
stages,  training  launch  canisters  and 
training  launchers  being  eliminated  in 
situ  shall  be  eliminated  in  accordance 
with  the  specific  procedures  set  forth  in 
paragraph  11  of  Section  II  of  this  Proto- 
col. 

(c)  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct an  on-site  inspection  to  confirm 
the  completion  of  the  elimination  pro- 
cedures for  training  missiles,  training 
missile  stages,  training  launch  canisters 
and  training  launchers. 

(d)  The  Party  possessing  such  a  training 
missile,  training  missile  stage,  training 
launch  canister  or  training  launcher 
shall   inform   the    other    Party   of   the 
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place-name  and  coordinates  of  the  loca- 
tion at  which  the  on-site  inspection  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  3(c)  of  this  Sec- 
tion may  be  conducted  as  well  as  the 
date  on  which  it  may  be  conducted. 
Such  information  shall  be  provided  no 
less  than  30  days  in  advance  of  that 
date. 
(e)  Elimination  of  a  training  missile,  train- 
ing missile  stage,  training  launch  canis- 
ter or  training  launcher  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  completed  upon  the 
completion  of  the  procedures  required 
by  this  paragraph  and  upon  notification 
as  required  by  paragraph  5(e)  of  Article 
IX  of  the  Treaty  following  the  date 
specified  pursuant  to  paragraph  3(d)  of 
this  Section. 

V.  Other  Types  of  Elimination 

1.  Loss  or  Accidental  Destruction 

(a)  If  an  item  listed  in  Section  I  of  this 
Protocol  is  lost  or  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  an  accident,  the  possessing  Party 
shall  notify  the  other  Party  within  48 
hours,  as  required  in  paragraph  5(e)  of 
Article  IX  of  the  Treaty,  that  the  item 
has  been  eliminated. 

(b)  Such  notification  shall  include  the  type 
of  the  eliminated  item,  its  approximate 
or  assumed  location  and  the  circum- 
stances related  to  the  loss  or  accidental 
destruction. 

(c)  In  such  a  case,  the  other  Party  shall 
have  the  right  to  conduct  an  inspection 
of  the  specific  point  at  which  the  acci- 
dent occurred  to  provide  confidence 
that  the  item  has  been  eliminated. 

2.  Static  Display 

(a)  The  Parties  shall  have  the  right  to 
eliminate  missiles,  launch  canisters  and 
launchers,  as  well  as  training  missiles, 
training  launch  canisters  and  training 
launchers,  listed  in  Section  I  of  this  Pro- 
tocol by  placing  them  on  static  display. 
Each  Party  shall  be  limited  to  a  total  of 
15  missiles,  15  launch  canisters  and  15 
launchers  on  such  static  display. 

(b)  Prior  to  being  placed  on  static  display, 
a  missile,  launch  canister  or  launcher 
shall  be  rendered  unusable  for  purposes 
inconsistent  with  the  Treaty.  Missile 
propellant  shall  be  removed  and  erec- 


tor-launcher mechanisms  shall  be  ren- 
dered inoperative. 

(c)  The  Party  possessing  a  missile,  launch 
canister  or  launcher,  as  well  as  a  train- 
ing missile,  training  launch  canister  or 
training  launcher  that  is  to  be  eliminat- 
ed by  placing  it  on  static  display  shall 
provide  the  other  Party  with  the  place- 
name  and  coordinates  of  the  location  at 
which  such  a  missile,  launch  canister  or 
launcher  is  to  be  on  static  display,  as 
well  as  the  location  at  which  the  on-site 
inspection  provided  for  in  paragraph 
2(d)  of  this  Section,  may  take  place. 

(d)  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct an  on-site  inspection  of  such  a  mis- 
sile, launch  canister  or  launcher  within 
60  days  of  receipt  of  the  notification 
required  in  paragraph  2(c)  of  this  Sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Elimination  of  a  missile,  launch  canis- 
ter or  launcher,  as  well  as  a  training 
missile,  training  launch  canister  or 
training  launcher,  by  placing  it  on  static 
display  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  completed  upon  completion  of 
the  procedures  required  by  this  para- 
graph and  notification  as  required  by 
paragraph  5(e)  of  Article  IX  of  the 
Treaty. 

This  Protocol  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Treaty.  It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  and 
shall  remain  in  force  so  long  as  the  Treaty 
remains  in  force.  As  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 1(b)  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty,  the 
Parties  may  agree  upon  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  improve  the  viability 
and  effectiveness  of  this  Protocol.  Such 
measures  shall  not  be  deemed  amendments 
to  the  Treaty. 

Done  at  Washington  on  December  8, 
1987,  in  two  copies,  each  in  the  English  and 
Russian  languages,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Ronald  Reagan 

President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

M.  Gorbachev 
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General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CPSU 


Protocol  Regarding  Inspections  Relating  to 
the  Treaty  Retween  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Elimination  of  Their 
Intermediate-range  and  Shorter-range 
Missiles 

Pursuant  to  and  in  implementation  of  the 
Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermedi- 
ate-Range and  Shorter-Range  Missiles  of 
December  8,  1987,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  hereby  agree 
upon  procedures  governing  the  conduct  of 
inspections  provided  for  in  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty. 

/.  Definitions 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Protocol,  the 
Treaty,  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
and  the  Protocol  on  Elimination: 

1.  The  term  "inspected  Party"  means  the 
Party  to  the  Treaty  whose  sites  are  subject 
to  inspection  as  provided  for  by  Article  XI 
of  the  Treaty. 

2.  The  term  "inspecting  Party"  means  the 
Party  to  the  Treaty  carrying  out  an  inspec- 
tion. 

3.  The  term  "inspector"  means  an  indi- 
vidual designated  by  one  of  the  Parties  to 
carry  out  inspections  and  included  on  that 
Party's  list  of  inspectors  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  III  of  this  Protocol. 

4.  The  term  "inspection  team"  means  the 
group  of  inspectors  assigned  by  the  inspect- 
ing Party  to  conduct  a  particular  inspection. 

5.  The  term  "inspection  site"  means  an 
area,  location  or  facility  at  which  an  inspec- 
tion is  carried  out. 

6.  The  term  "period  of  inspection"  means 
the  period  of  time  from  arrival  of  the  in- 
spection team  at  the  inspection  site  until  its 
departure  from  the  inspection  site,  exclu- 
sive of  time  spent  on  any  pre-  and  post- 
inspection  procedures. 

7.  The  term  "point  of  entry"  means: 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, the  United  States  of  America;  Brussels 


(National  Airport),  The  Kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium; Frankfurt  (Rhein  Main  Airbase),  The 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Rome  (Ciam- 
pino).  The  Republic  of  Italy;  Schiphol,  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  RAF  Green- 
ham  Common,  The  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland; 
Moscow,  or  Irkutsk,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics;  Schkeuditz  Airport,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic;  and  Interna- 
tional Airport  Ruzyne,  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
cialist Republic. 

8.  The  term  "in-country  period"  means 
the  period  from  the  arrival  of  the  inspec- 
tion team  at  the  point  of  entry  until  its 
departure  from  the  country  through  the 
point  of  entry. 

9.  The  term  "in-country  escort"  means 
individuals  specified  by  the  inspected  Party 
to  accompany  and  assist  inspectors  and  air- 
crew members  as  necessary  throughout  the 
in-country  period. 

10.  The  term  "aircrew  member"  means 
an  individual  who  performs  duties  related 
to  the  operation  of  an  airplane  and  who  is 
included  on  a  Party's  list  of  aircrew  mem- 
bers in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  III  of  this  Protocol. 

//.  General  Obligations 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  facilitate  in- 
spection by  the  other  Party  pursuant  to  this 
Protocol. 

2.  Each  Party  takes  note  of  the  assurances 
received  from  the  other  Party  regarding 
understandings  reached  between  the  other 
Party  and  the  basing  countries  to  the  effect 
that  the  basing  countries  have  agreed  to  the 
conduct  of  inspections,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Protocol,  on  their  ter- 
ritories. 

///.  Pre-Inspection  Requirements 

1.  Inspections  to  ensure  verification  of 
compliance  by  the  Parties  with  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  under  the  Treaty  shall  be 
carried  out  by  inspectors  designated  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  this 
Section. 

2.  No  later  than  one  day  after  entry  into 
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force  of  the  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  provide 
to  the  other  Party:  a  list  of  its  proposed 
aircrew  members;  a  list  of  its  proposed  in- 
spectors who  will  carry  out  inspections  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  3,  4,  5,  7  and  8  of  Arti- 
cle XI  of  the  Treaty;  and  a  list  of  its  pro- 
posed inspectors  who  will  carry  out  inspec- 
tion activities  pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of 
Article  XI  of  the  Treaty.  None  of  these  lists 
shall  contain  at  any  time  more  than  200 
individuals. 

3.  Each  Party  shall  review  the  lists  of  in- 
spectors and  aircrew  members  proposed  by 
the  other  Party.  With  respect  to  an  individ- 
ual included  on  the  list  of  proposed  inspec- 
tors who  will  carry  out  inspection  activities 
pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty,  if  such  an  individual  is  unacceptable 
to  the  Party  reviewing  the  list,  that  Party 
shall,  within  20  days,  so  inform  the  Party 
providing  the  list,  and  the  individual  shall 
be  deemed  not  accepted  and  shall  be  delet- 
ed from  the  list.  With  respect  to  an  individ- 
ual on  the  list  of  proposed  aircrew  members 
or  the  list  of  proposed  inspectors  who  will 
carry  out  inspections  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs 3,  4,  5,  7  and  8  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty,  each  Party,  within  20  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  lists,  shall  inform  the  other 
Party  of  its  agreement  to  the  designation  of 
each  inspector  and  aircrew  member  pro- 
posed. Inspectors  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
inspecting  Party. 

4.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
amend  its  lists  of  inspectors  and  aircrew 
members.  New  inspectors  and  aircrew 
members  shall  be  designated  in  the  same 
manner  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  3  of  this 
Section  with  respect  to  the  initial  lists. 

5.  Within  30  days  of  receipt  of  the  initial 
lists  of  inspectors  and  aircrew  members,  or 
of  subsequent  changes  thereto,  the  Party 
receiving  such  information  shall  provide,  or 
shall  ensure  the  provision  of,  such  visas  and 
other  documents  to  each  individual  to 
whom  it  has  agreed  as  may  be  required  to 
ensure  that  each  inspector  or  aircrew 
member  may  enter  and  remain  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Party  or  basing  country  in  which 
an  inspection  site  is  located  throughout  the 
in-country  period  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  inspection  activities  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Protocol.  Such 
visas  and  documents  shall  be  valid  for  a 


period  of  at  least  24  months. 

6.  To  exercise  their  functions  effectively, 
inspectors  and  aircrew  members  shall  be 
accorded,  throughout  the  in-country  period, 
privileges  and  immunities  in  the  country  of 
the  inspection  site  as  set  forth  in  the  Annex 
to  this  Protocol. 

7.  Without  prejudice  to  their  privileges 
and  immunities,  inspectors  and  aircrew 
members  shall  be  obliged  to  respect  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  on  whose 
territory  an  inspection  is  carried  out  and 
shall  be  obliged  not  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  that  State.  In  the  event  the 
inspected  Party  determines  that  an  inspec- 
tor or  aircrew  member  of  the  other  Party 
has  violated  the  conditions  governing  in- 
spection activities  set  forth  in  this  Protocol, 
or  has  ever  committed  a  criminal  offense  on 
the  territory  of  the  inspected  Party  or  a 
basing  country,  or  has  ever  been  sentenced 
for  committing  a  criminal  offense  or  ex- 
pelled by  the  inspected  Party  or  a  basing 
country,  the  inspected  Party  making  such  a 
determination  shall  so  notify  the  inspecting 
Party,  which  shall  immediately  strike  the 
individual  from  the  lists  of  inspectors  or  the 
list  of  aircrew  members.  If,  at  that  time,  the 
individual  is  on  the  territory  of  the  inspect- 
ed Party  or  a  basing  country,  the  inspecting 
Party  shall  immediately  remove  that  indi- 
vidual from  the  country. 

8.  Within  30  days  after  entry  into  force  of 
the  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  inform  the 
other  Party  of  the  standing  diplomatic 
clearance  number  for  airplanes  of  the  Party 
transporting  inspectors  and  equipment  nec- 
essary for  inspection  into  and  out  of  the 
territory  of  the  Party  or  basing  country  in 
which  an  inspection  site  is  located.  Aircraft 
routings  to  and  from  the  designated  point 
of  entry  shall  be  along  established  interna- 
tional airways  that  are  agreed  upon  by  the 
Parties  as  the  basis  for  such  diplomatic 
clearance. 

IV.  Notifications 

1.  Notification  of  an  intention  to  conduct 
an  inspection  shall  be  made  through  the 
Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Centers.  The  re- 
ceipt of  this  notification  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged through  the  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction 
Centers  by  the  inspected  Party  within  one 
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hour  of  its  receipt. 

(a)  For  inspections  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  3,  4  or  5  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty,  such  notifications  shall  be  made 
no  less  than  16  hours  in  advance  of  the 
estimated  time  of  arrival  of  the  inspec- 
tion team  at  the  point  of  entry  and 
shall  include: 

(i)  the  point  of  entry; 

(ii)  the  date  and  estimated  time  of  ar- 
rival at  the  point  of  entry; 

(iii)  the  date  and  time  when  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  inspection  site  will  be 
provided;  and 

(iv)  the  names  of  inspectors  and  aircrew 
members. 

(b)  For  inspections  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  7  or  8  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty,  such  notifications  shall  be  made 
no  less  than  72  hours  in  advance  of  the 
estimated  time  of  arrival  of  the  inspec- 
tion team  at  the  point  of  entry  and 
shall  include: 

(i)  the  point  of  entry; 

(ii)  the  date  and  estimated  time  of  ar- 
rival at  the  point  of  entry; 

(iii)  the  site  to  be  inspected  and  the 
type  of  inspection;  and 

(iv)  the  names  of  inspectors  and  aircrew 
members. 

2.  The  date  and  time  of  the  specification 
of  the  inspection  site  as  notified  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1(a)  of  this  Section  shall  fall 
within  the  following  time  intervals: 

(a)  for  inspections  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  4  or  5  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty,  neither  less  than  four  hours  nor 
more  than  24  hours  after  the  estimated 
date  and  time  of  arrival  at  the  point  of 
entry;  and 

(b)  for  inspections  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  3  of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty, 
neither  less  than  four  hours  nor  more 
than  48  hours  after  the  estimated  date 
and  time  of  arrival  at  the  point  of 
entry. 

3.  The  inspecting  Party  shall  provide  the 
inspected  Party  with  a  flight  plan,  through 
the  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Centers,  for  its 
flight  from  the  last  airfield  prior  to  entering 
the  airspace  of  the  country  in  which  the 
inspection  site  is  located  to  the  point  of 
entry,  no  less  than  six  hours  before  the 
scheduled  departure  time  from  that  airfield. 


Such  a  plan  shall  be  filed  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  applicable  to 
civil  aircraft.  The  inspecting  Party  shall  in- 
clude in  the  remarks  section  of  each  flight 
plan  the  standing  diplomatic  clearance 
number  and  the  notation:  "Inspection  air- 
craft. Priority  clearance  processing  re- 
quired." 

4.  No  less  than  three  hours  prior  to  the 
scheduled  departure  of  the  inspection  team 
from  the  last  airfield  prior  to  entering  the 
airspace  of  the  country  in  which  the  inspec- 
tion is  to  take  place,  the  inspected  Party 
shall  ensure  that  the  flight  plan  filed  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3  of  this  Section  is 
approved  so  that  the  inspection  team  may 
arrive  at  the  point  of  entry  by  the  estimat- 
ed arrival  time. 

5.  Either  Party  may  change  the  point  or 
points  of  entry  to  the  territories  of  the 
countries  within  which  its  deployment 
areas,  missile  operating  bases  or  missile  sup- 
port facilities  are  located,  by  giving  notice 
of  such  change  to  the  other  Party.  A  change 
in  a  point  of  entry  shall  become  effective 
five  months  after  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion by  the  other  Party. 

V.  Activities  Beginning  Upon  Arrival  at  the 
Point  of  Entry 

1.  The  in-country  escort  and  a  diplomatic 
aircrew  escort  accredited  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  either  the  inspected  Party  or  the 
basing  country  in  which  the  inspection  site 
is  located  shall  meet  the  inspection  team 
and  aircrew  members  at  the  point  of  entry 
as  soon  as  the  airplane  of  the  inspecting 
Party  lands.  The  number  of  aircrew  mem- 
bers for  each  airplane  shall  not  exceed  ten. 
The  in-country  escort  shall  expedite  the 
entry  of  the  inspection  team  and  aircrew, 
their  baggage,  and  equipment  and  supplies 
necessary  for  inspection,  into  the  country  in 
which  the  inspection  site  is  located.  A  diplo- 
matic aircrew  escort  shall  have  the  right  to 
accompany  and  assist  aircrew  members 
throughout  the  in-country  period.  In  the 
case  of  an  inspection  taking  place  on  the 
territory  of  a  basing  country,  the  in-country 
escort  may  include  representatives  of  that 
basing  country. 

2.  An   inspector   shall   be   considered   to 
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have  assumed  his  duties  upon  arrival  at  the 
point  of  entry  on  the  territory  of  the  in- 
spected Party  or  a  basing  country,  and  shall 
be  considered  to  have  ceased  performing 
those  duties  when  he  has  left  the  territory 
of  the  inspected  Party  or  basing  country. 

3.  Each  Party  shall  ensure  that  equip- 
ment and  supplies  are  exempt  from  all  cus- 
toms duties. 

4.  Equipment  and  supplies  which  the  in- 
specting Party  brings  into  the  country  in 
which  an  inspection  site  is  located  shall  be 
subject  to  examination  at  the  point  of  entry 
each  time  they  are  brought  into  that  coun- 
try. This  examination  shall  be  completed 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  inspection 
team  from  the  point  of  entry  to  conduct  an 
inspection.  Such  equipment  and  supplies 
shall  be  examined  by  the  in-country  escort 
in  the  presence  of  the  inspection  team 
members  to  ascertain  to  the  satisfaction  of 
each  Party  that  the  equipment  and  supplies 
cannot  perform  functions  unconnected  with 
the  inspection  requirements  of  the  Treaty. 
If  it  is  established  upon  examination  that 
the  equipment  or  supplies  are  unconnected 
with  these  inspection  requirements,  then 
they  shall  not  be  cleared  for  use  and  shall 
be  impounded  at  the  point  of  entry  until 
the  departure  of  the  inspection  team  from 
the  country  where  the  inspection  is  con- 
ducted. Storage  of  the  inspecting  Party's 
equipment  and  supplies  at  each  point  of 
entry  shall  be  within  tamper-proof  contain- 
ers within  a  secure  facility.  Access  to  each 
secure  facility  shall  be  controlled  by  a  "dual 
key"  system  requiring  the  presence  of  both 
Parties  to  gain  access  to  the  equipment  and 
supplies. 

5.  Throughout  the  in-country  period,  the 
inspected  Party  shall  provide,  or  arrange  for 
the  provision  of,  meals,  lodging,  work  space, 
transportation  and,  as  necessary,  medical 
care  for  the  inspection  team  and  aircrew  of 
the  inspecting  Party.  All  the  costs  in  con- 
nection with  the  stay  of  inspectors  carrying 
out  inspection  activities  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 6  of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty,  on  the 
territory  of  the  inspected  Party,  including 
meals,  services,  lodging,  work  space,  trans- 
portation and  medical  care  shall  be  borne 
by  the  inspecting  Party. 

6.  The  inspected  Party  shall  provide 
parking,  security  protection,  servicing,  and 


fuel  for  the  airplane  of  the  inspecting  Party 
at  the  point  of  entry.  The  inspecting  Party 
shall  bear  the  cost  of  such  fuel  and  servic- 
ing. 

7.  For  inspections  conducted  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Parties,  the  inspection  team  shall 
enter  at  the  point  of  entry  on  the  territory 
of  the  inspected  Party  that  is  closest  to  the 
inspection  site.  In  the  case  of  inspections 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
3,  4  or  5  of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty,  the 
inspection  team  leader  shall,  at  or  before 
the  time  notified  pursuant  to  paragraph 
l(aXiii)  of  Section  IV  of  this  Protocol,  inform 
the  inspected  Party  at  the  point  of  entry 
through  the  in-country  escort  of  the  type  of 
inspection  and  the  inspection  site,  by  place- 
name  and  geographic  coordinates. 

VI.  General  Rules  for  Conducting 
Inspections 

1.  Inspectors  shall  discharge  their  func- 
tions in  accordance  with  this  Protocol. 

2.  Inspectors  shall  not  disclose  informa- 
tion received  during  inspections  except 
with  the  express  permission  of  the  inspect- 
ing Party.  They  shall  remain  bound  by  this 
obligation  after  their  assignment  as  inspec- 
tors has  ended. 

3.  In  discharging  their  functions,  inspec- 
tors shall  not  interfere  directly  with  on- 
going activities  at  the  inspection  site  and 
shall  avoid  unnecessarily  hampering  or  de- 
laying the  operation  of  a  facility  or  taking 
actions  affecting  its  safe  operation. 

4.  Inspections  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  as  applicable  for 
the  type  of  inspection  specified  by  the  in- 
specting Party  under  paragraph  1(b)  of  Sec- 
tion IV  or  paragraph  7  of  Section  V  of  this 
Protocol. 

5.  The  in-country  escort  shall  have  the 
right  to  accompany  and  assist  inspectors 
and  aircrew  members  as  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  inspected  Party  throughout  the 
in-country  period.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Protocol,  the  movement  and 
travel  of  inspectors  and  aircrew  members 
shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  in-country 
escort. 

6.  Inspectors  carrying  out  inspection  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of  Article 
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XI  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  allowed  to  travel 
within  50  kilometers  from  the  inspection 
site  with  the  permission  of  the  in-country 
escort,  and  as  considered  necessary  by  the 
inspected  Party,  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  in-country  escort.  Such  travel  shall  be 
taken  solely  as  a  leisure  activity. 

7.  Inspectors  shall  have  the  right  through- 
out the  period  of  inspection  to  be  in  com- 
munication with  the  embassy  of  the  inspect- 
ing Party  located  within  the  territory  of  the 
country  where  the  inspection  is  taking 
place  using  the  telephone  communications 
provided  by  the  inspected  Party. 

8.  At  the  inspection  site,  representatives 
of  the  inspected  facility  shall  be  included 
among  the  in-country  escort. 

9.  The  inspection  team  may  bring  onto 
the  inspection  site  such  documents  as 
needed  to  conduct  the  inspection,  as  well  as 
linear  measurement  devices;  cameras;  port- 
able weighing  devices;  radiation  detection 
devices;  and  other  equipment,  as  agreed  by 
the  Parties.  The  characteristics  and  method 
of  use  of  the  equipment  listed  above,  shall 
also  be  agreed  upon  within  30  days  after 
entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty.  During  in- 
spections conducted  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
3,  4,  5(a),  7  or  8  of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty, 
the  inspection  team  may  use  any  of  the 
equipment  listed  above,  except  for  cameras, 
which  shall  be  for  use  only  by  the  inspected 
Party  at  the  request  of  the  inspecting  Party. 
During  inspections  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  5(b)  of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty, 
all  measurements  shall  be  made  by  the  in- 
spected Party  at  the  request  of  the  inspect- 
ing Party.  At  the  request  of  inspectors,  the 
in-country  escort  shall  take  photographs  of 
the  inspected  facilities  using  the  inspecting 
Party's  camera  systems  which  are  capable 
of  producing  duplicate,  instant  develop- 
ment photographic  prints.  Each  Party  shall 
receive  one  copy  of  every  photograph. 

10.  For  inspections  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  3,  4,  5,  7  or  8  of  Article  XI  of 
the  Treaty,  inspectors  shall  permit  the  in- 
country  escort  to  observe  the  equipment 
used  during  the  inspection  by  the  inspec- 
tion team. 

11.  Measurements  recorded  during  in- 
spections shall  be  certified  by  the  signature 
of  a  member  of  the  inspection  team  and  a 
member  of  the  in-country  escort  when  they 


are  taken.  Such  certified  data  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  inspection  report. 

12.  Inspectors  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
quest clarifications  in  connection  with  ambi- 
guities that  arise  during  an  inspection.  Such 
requests  shall  be  made  promptly  through 
the  in-country  escort.  The  in-country  escort 
shall  provide  the  inspection  team,  during 
the  inspection,  with  such  clarifications  as 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  ambiguity. 
In  the  event  questions  relating  to  an  object 
or  building  located  within  the  inspection 
site  are  not  resolved,  the  inspected  Party 
shall  photograph  the  object  or  building  as 
requested  by  the  inspecting  Party  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  its  nature  and  func- 
tion. If  the  ambiguity  cannot  be  removed 
during  the  inspection,  then  the  question, 
relevant  clarifications  and  a  copy  of  any 
photographs  taken  shall  be  included  in  the 
inspection  report. 

13.  In  carrying  out  their  activities,  inspec- 
tors shall  observe  safety  regulations  estab- 
lished at  the  inspection  site,  including  those 
for  the  protection  of  controlled  environ- 
ments within  a  facility  and  for  personal 
safety.  Individual  protective  clothing  and 
equipment  shall  be  provided  by  the  inspect- 
ed Party,  as  necessary. 

14.  For  inspections  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs 3,  4,  5,  7  or  8  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty,  pre-inspection  procedures,  includ- 
ing briefings  and  safety-related  activities, 
shall  begin  upon  arrival  of  the  inspection 
team  at  the  inspection  site  and  shall  be 
completed  within  one  hour.  The  inspection 
team  shall  begin  the  inspection  immediate- 
ly upon  completion  of  the  pre-inspection 
procedures.  The  period  of  inspection  shall 
not  exceed  24  hours,  except  for  inspections 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  6,  7  or  8  of  Article 
XI  of  the  Treaty.  The  period  of  inspection 
may  be  extended,  by  agreement  with  the 
in-country  escort,  by  no  more  than  eight 
hours.  Post-inspection  procedures,  which  in- 
clude completing  the  inspection  report  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
XI  of  this  Protocol,  shall  begin  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  inspection  and  shall 
be  completed  at  the  inspection  site  within 
four  hours. 

15.  An  inspection  team  conducting  an  in- 
spection   pursuant    to    Article    XI    of    the 
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Treaty  shall  include  no  more  than  ten  in- 
spectors, except  for  an  inspection  team  con- 
ducting an  inspection  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs 7  or  8  of  that  Article,  which  shall 
include  no  more  than  20  inspectors  and  an 
inspection  team  conducting  inspection  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of  that  Arti- 
cle, which  shall  include  no  more  than  30 
inspectors.  At  least  two  inspectors  on  each 
team  must  speak  the  language  of  the  in- 
spected Party.  An  inspection  team  shall  op- 
erate under  the  direction  of  the  team 
leader  and  deputy  team  leader.  Upon  arriv- 
al at  the  inspection  site,  the  inspection  team 
may  divide  itself  into  subgroups  consisting 
of  no  fewer  than  two  inspectors  each.  There 
shall  be  no  more  than  one  inspection  team 
at  an  inspection  site  at  any  one  time. 

16.  Except  in  the  case  of  inspections  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  paragraphs  3,  4,  7  or  8 
of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  post-inspection  procedures,  the 
inspection  team  shall  return  promptly  to 
the  point  of  entry  from  which  it  com- 
menced inspection  activities  and  shall  then 
leave,  within  24  hours,  the  territory  of  the 
country  in  which  the  inspection  site  is  locat- 
ed, using  its  own  airplane.  In  the  case  of 
inspections  conducted  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs 3,  4,  7  or  8  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty,  if  the  inspection  team  intends  to 
conduct  another  inspection  it  shall  either: 

(a)  notify  the  inspected  Party  of  its  intent 
upon  return  to  the  point  of  entry;  or 

(b)  notify  the  inspected  Party  of  the  type 
of  inspection  and  the  inspection  site 
upon  completion  of  the  post-inspection 
procedures.  In  this  case  it  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  inspected  Party  to 
ensure  that  the  inspection  team  reaches 
the  next  inspection  site  without  unjusti- 
fied delay.  The  inspected  Party  shall 
determine  the  means  of  transportation 
and  route  involved  in  such  travel. 

With  respect  to  subparagraph  (a),  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  paragraph  7  of  Section  V 
of  this  Protocol  and  paragraphs  1  and  2  of 
Section  VII  of  this  Protocol  shall  apply. 

VII.  Inspections  Conducted  Pursuant  to 
Paragraphs  3,  4  or  5  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty 

1.  Within  one  hour  after  the  time  for  the 
specification  of  the  inspection  site  notified 


pursuant  to  paragraph  1(a)  of  Section  IV  of 
this  Protocol,  the  inspected  Party  shall  im- 
plement pre-inspection  movement  restric- 
tions at  the  inspection  site,  which  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  the  inspection  team 
arrives  at  the  inspection  site.  During  the 
period  that  pre-inspection  movement  re- 
strictions are  in  effect,  missiles,  stages  of 
such  missiles,  launchers  or  support  equip- 
ment subject  to  the  Treaty  shall  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  inspection  site. 

2.  The  inspected  Party  shall  transport  the 
inspection  team  from  the  point  of  entry  to 
the  inspection  site  so  that  the  inspection 
team  arrives  at  the  inspection  site  no  later 
than  nine  hours  after  the  time  for  the  speci- 
fication of  the  inspection  site  notified  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  1(a)  of  Section  IV  of  this 
Protocol. 

3.  In  the  event  that  an  inspection  is  con- 
ducted in  a  basing  country,  the  aircrew  of 
the  inspected  Party  may  include  represent- 
atives of  the  basing  country. 

4.  Neither  Party  shall  conduct  more  than 
one  inspection  pursuant  to  paragraph  5(a)  of 
Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  at  any  one  time, 
more  than  one  inspection  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 5(b)  of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  at  any 
one  time,  or  more  than  10  inspections  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  3  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty  at  any  one  time. 

5.  The  boundaries  of  the  inspection  site  at 
the  facility  to  be  inspected  shall  be  the 
boundaries  of  that  facility  set  forth  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding. 

6.  Except  in  the  case  of  an  inspection 
conducted  pursuant  to  paragraphs  4  or  5(b) 
of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty,  upon  arrival  of 
the  inspection  team  at  the  inspection  site, 
the  in-country  escort  shall  inform  the  in- 
spection team  leader  of  the  number  of  mis- 
siles, stages  of  missiles,  launchers,  support 
structures  and  support  equipment  at  the 
site  that  are  subject  to  the  Treaty  and  pro- 
vide the  inspection  team  leader  with  a  dia- 
gram of  the  inspection  site  indicating  the 
location  of  these  missiles,  stages  of  missiles, 
launchers,  support  structures  and  support 
equipment  at  the  inspection  site. 

7.  Subject  to  the  procedures  of  para- 
graphs 8  through  14  of  this  Section,  inspec- 
tors shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  the 
entire  inspection  site,  including  the  interior 
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of  structures,  containers  or  vehicles,  or  in- 
cluding covered  objects,  whose  dimensions 
are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  dimensions 
specified  in  Section  VI  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  for  the  missiles,  stages  of 
such  missiles,  launchers  or  support  equip- 
ment of  the  inspected  Party. 

8.  A  missile,  a  stage  of  such  a  missile  or  a 
launcher  subject  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  inspection  only  by  external  visual 
observation,  including  measuring,  as  neces- 
sary, the  dimensions  of  such  a  missile,  stage 
of  such  a  missile  or  launcher.  A  container 
that  the  inspected  Party  declares  to  contain 
a  missile  or  stage  of  a  missile  subject  to  the 
Treaty,  and  which  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
be  capable  of  containing  more  than  one 
missile  or  stage  of  such  a  missile  of  the  in- 
spected Party  subject  to  the  Treaty,  shall  be 
subject  to  inspection  only  by  external  visual 
observation,  including  measuring,  as  neces- 
sary, the  dimensions  of  such  a  container  to 
confirm  that  it  cannot  contain  more  than 
one  missile  or  stage  of  such  a  missile  of  the 
inspected  Party  subject  to  the  Treaty. 
Except  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  14  of 
this  Section,  a  container  that  is  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  a  missile  or  stage  of  such  a 
missile  of  the  inspected  Party  subject  to  the 
Treaty  that  the  inspected  party  declares  not 
to  contain  a  missile  or  stage  of  such  a  mis- 
sile subject  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to 
inspection  only  by  means  of  weighing  or 
visual  observation  of  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tainer, as  necessary,  to  confirm  that  it  does 
not,  in  fact,  contain  a  missile  or  stage  of 
such  a  missile  of  the  inspected  Party  subject 
to  the  Treaty.  If  such  a  container  is  a  launch 
canister  associated  with  a  type  of  missile  not 
subject  to  the  Treaty,  and  declared  by  the 
inspected  Party  to  contain  such  a  missile,  it 
shall  be  subject  to  external  inspection  only, 
including  use  of  radiation  detection  devices, 
visual  observation  and  linear  measurement, 
as  necessary,  of  the  dimensions  of  such  a 
canister. 

9.  A  structure  or  container  that  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  missile,  stage 
of  such  a  missile  or  launcher  of  the  inspect- 
ed Party  subject  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  inspection  only  by  external  visual 
observation  including  measuring,  as  neces- 
sary, the  dimensions  of  such  a  structure  or 
container  to  confirm  that  it  is  not  sufficient- 


ly large  to  be  capable  of  containing  a  mis- 
sile, stage  of  such  a  missile  or  launcher  of 
the  inspected  Party  subject  to  the  Treaty. 

10.  Within  a  structure,  a  space  which  is 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  missile,  stage 
of  such  a  missile  or  launcher  of  the  inspect- 
ed Party  subject  to  the  Treaty,  but  which  is 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
spection team  not  to  be  accessible  by  the 
smallest  missile,  stage  of  a  missile  or  launch- 
er of  the  inspected  Party  subject  to  the 
Treaty  shall  not  be  subject  to  further  in- 
spection. If  the  inspected  Party  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspection 
team  by  means  of  a  visual  inspection  of  the 
interior  of  an  enclosed  space  from  its  en- 
trance that  the  enclosed  space  does  not 
contain  any  missile,  stage  of  such  a  missile 
or  launcher  of  the  inspected  Party  subject 
to  the  Treaty,  such  an  enclosed  space  shall 
not  be  subject  to  further  inspection. 

11.  The  inspection  team  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  patrol  the  perimeter  of  the  inspec- 
tion site  and  station  inspectors  at  the  exits 
of  the  site  for  the  duration  of  the  inspec- 
tion. 

12.  The  inspection  team  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  inspect  any  vehicle  capable  of  carry- 
ing missiles,  stages  of  such  missiles,  launch- 
ers or  support  equipment  of  the  inspected 
Party  subject  to  the  Treaty  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  an  inspection  and  no 
such  vehicle  shall  leave  the  inspection  site 
during  the  course  of  the  inspection  until 
inspected  at  site  exits  by  the  inspection 
team. 

13.  Prior  to  inspection  of  a  building 
within  the  inspection  site,  the  inspection 
team  may  station  subgroups  at  the  exits  of 
the  building  that  are  large  enough  to 
permit  passage  of  any  missile,  stage  of  such 
a  missile,  launcher  or  support  equipment  of 
the  inspected  Party  subject  to  the  Treaty. 
During  the  time  that  the  building  is  being 
inspected,  no  vehicle  or  object  capable  of 
containing  any  missile,  stage  of  such  a  mis- 
sile, launcher  or  support  equipment  of  the 
inspected  Party  subject  to  the  Treaty  shall 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  building  until  in- 
spected. 

14.  During  an  inspection  conducted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  5(b)  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty,  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
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inspected  Party  to  demonstrate  that  a 
shrouded  or  environmentally  protected 
object  which  is  equal  to  or  larger  than  the 
smallest  missile,  stage  of  a  missile  or  launch- 
er of  the  inspected  Party  subject  to  the 
Treaty  is  not,  in  fact,  a  missile,  stage  of  such 
a  missile  or  launcher  of  the  inspected  Party 
subject  to  the  Treaty.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  partial  removal  of  the  shroud  or 
environmental  protection  cover,  measuring, 
or  weighing  the  covered  object  or  by  other 
methods.  If  the  inspected  Party  satisfies  the 
inspection  team  by  its  demonstration  that 
the  object  is  not  a  missile,  stage  of  such  a 
missile  or  launcher  of  the  inspected  Party 
subject  to  the  Treaty,  then  there  shall  be  no 
further  inspection  of  that  object.  If  the  con- 
tainer is  a  launch  canister  associated  with  a 
type  of  missile  not  subject  to  the  Treaty, 
and  declared  by  the  inspected  Party  to  con- 
tain such  a  missile,  then  it  shall  be  subject 
to  external  inspection  only,  including  use  of 
radiation  detection  devices,  visual  observa- 
tion and  linear  measurement,  as  necessary, 
of  the  dimensions  of  such  a  canister. 

VIII.  Inspections  Conducted  Pursuant  to 
Paragraphs  7  or  8  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty 

1.  Inspections  of  the  process  of  elimina- 
tion of  items  of  missile  systems  specified  in 
the  Protocol  on  Elimination  carried  out 
pursuant  to  paragraph  7  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  this  para- 
graph and  the  Protocol  on  Elimination. 

(a)  Upon  arrival  at  the  elimination  facility, 
inspectors  shall  be  provided  with  a 
schedule  of  elimination  activities. 

(b)  Inspectors  shall  check  the  data  which 
are  specified  in  the  notification  provid- 
ed by  the  inspected  Party  regarding 
the  number  and  type  of  items  of  missile 
systems  to  be  eliminated  against  the 
number  and  type  of  such  items  which 
are  at  the  elimination  facility  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  the  elimination  proce- 
dures. 

(c)  Subject  to  paragraphs  3  and  11  of  Sec- 
tion VI  of  this  Protocol,  inspectors  shall 
observe  the  execution  of  the  specific 
procedures  for  the  elimination  of  the 
items  of  missile  systems  as  provided  for 


in  the  Protocol  on  Elimination.  If  any 
deviations  from  the  agreed  elimination 
procedures   are   found,   the   inspectors 
shall  have  the  right  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  in-country  escort  to  the  need  for 
strict  compliance  with  the  above-men- 
tioned procedures.  The  completion  of 
such  procedures  shall  be  confirmed  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  speci- 
fied in  the  Protocol  on  Elimination. 
(d)  During  the  elimination  of  missiles  by 
means  of  launching,  the  inspectors  shall 
have   the  right  to  ascertain  by  visual 
observation  that  a  missile  prepared  for 
launch  is  a  missile  of  the  type  subject  to 
elimination.  The  inspectors  shall  also  be 
allowed  to  observe  such  a  missile  from 
a  safe  location  specified  by  the  inspect- 
ed  Party   until   the   completion   of  its 
launch.    During    the    inspection    of    a 
series  of  launches  for  the  elimination  of 
missiles  by  means  of  launching,  the  in- 
spected    Party    shall    determine     the 
means  of  transport  and  route  for  the 
transportation  of  inspectors  between  in- 
spection sites. 
2.  Inspections  of  the  elimination  of  items 
of  missile  systems  specified  in  the  Protocol 
on    Elimination    carried    out    pursuant    to 
paragraph  8  of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  Sections  II,  IV  or  V  of  the 
Protocol    on    Elimination   or   as    otherwise 
agreed  by  the  Parties. 

IX.  Inspection  Activities  Conducted 
Pursuant  to  Paragraph  6  of  Article  XI  of 
the  Treaty 

1.  The  inspected  Party  shall  maintain  an 
agreed  perimeter  around  the  periphery  of 
the  inspection  site  and  shall  designate  a 
portal  with  not  more  than  one  rail  line  and 
one  road  which  shall  be  within  50  meters  of 
each  other.  All  vehicles  which  can  contain 
an  intermediate-range  GLBM  or  longest 
stage  of  such  a  GLBM  of  the  inspected 
Party  shall  exit  only  through  this  portal. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Section,  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  10  of  Article  VII  of 
the  Treaty  shall  be  applied  to  intermediate- 
range  GLBMs  of  the  inspected  Party  and 
the  longest  stage  of  such  GLBMs. 

3.  There   shall   not   be   more   than   two 
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other  exits  from  the  inspection  site.  Such 
exits  shall  be  monitored  by  appropriate  sen- 
sors. The  perimeter  of  and  exits  from  the 
inspection  site  may  be  monitored  as  provid- 
ed for  by  paragraph  11  Section  VII  of  this 
Protocol. 

4.  The  inspecting  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to  establish  continuous  monitoring  sys- 
tems at  the  portal  specified  in  paragraph  1 
of  this  Section  and  appropriate  sensors  at 
the  exits  specified  in  paragraph  3  of  this 
Section  and  carry  out  necessary  engineering 
surveys,  construction,  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  monitoring  systems. 

5.  The  inspected  Party  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  and  at  the  expense  of  the  inspect- 
ing Party,  provide  the  following: 

(a)  all  necessary  utilities  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  monitoring 
systems,  including  electrical  power, 
water,  fuel,  heating  and  sewage; 

(b)  basic  construction  materials  including 
concrete  and  lumber; 

(c)  the  site  preparation  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  installation  of  continu- 
ously operating  systems  for  monitoring 
the  portal  specified  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  Section,  appropriate  sensors  for 
other  exits  specified  in  paragraph  3  of 
this  Section  and  the  center  for  collect- 
ing data  obtained  during  inspections. 
Such  preparation  may  include  ground 
excavation,  laying  of  concrete  founda- 
tions, trenching  between  equipment  lo- 
cations and  utility  connections; 

(d)  transportation  for  necessary  installa- 
tion tools,  materials  and  equipment 
from  the  point  of  entry  to  the  inspec- 
tion site;  and 

(e)  a  minimum  of  two  telephone  lines 
and,  as  necessary,  high  frequency  radio 
equipment  capable  of  allowing  direct 
communication  with  the  embassy  of  the 
inspecting  Party  in  the  country  in 
which  the  site  is  located. 

6.  Outside  the  perimeter  of  the  inspec- 
tion site,  the  inspecting  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to: 

(a)  build  no  more  than  three  buildings 
with  a  total  floor  space  of  not  more 
than  150  square  meters  for  a  data 
center  and  inspection  team  headquar- 
ters, and  one  additional  building  with 
floor  space  not  to  exceed  500  square 


meters  for  the  storage  of  supplies  and 
equipment; 

(b)  install  systems  to  monitor  the  exits  to 
include  weight  sensors,  vehicle  sensors, 
surveillance  systems  and  vehicle  dimen- 
sional measuring  equipment; 

(c)  install  at  the  portal  specified  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Section  equipment  for 
measuring  the  length  and  diameter  of 
missile  stages  contained  inside  of 
launch  canisters  or  shipping  containers; 

(d)  install  at  the  portal  specified  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  section  non-damaging 
image  producing  equipment  for  imag- 
ing the  contents  of  launch  canisters  or 
shipping  containers  declared  to  contain 
missiles  or  missile  stages  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  1 1  of  this  Section; 

(e)  install  a  primary  and  back-up  power 
source;  and 

(f)  use,  as  necessary,  data  authentication 
devices. 

7.  During  the  installation  or  operation  of 
the  monitoring  systems,  the  inspecting 
Party  shall  not  deny  the  inspected  Party 
access  to  any  existing  structures  or  security 
systems.  The  inspecting  Party  shall  not  take 
any  actions  with  respect  to  such  structures 
without  consent  of  the  inspected  Party.  If 
the  Parties  agree  that  such  structures  are  to 
be  rebuilt  or  demolished,  either  partially  or 
completely,  the  inspecting  Party  shall  pro- 
vide the  necessary  compensation. 

8.  The  inspected  Party  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  installed  equipment  or  restrict  the 
access  of  the  inspection  team  to  such  equip- 
ment. 

9.  The  inspecting  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to  use  its  own  two-way  systems  of 
radio  communication  between  inspectors 
patrolling  the  perimeter  and  the  data  col- 
lection center.  Such  systems  shall  conform 
to  power  and  frequency  restrictions  estab- 
lished on  the  territory  of  the  inspected 
Party. 

10.  Aircraft  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land 
within  the  perimeter  of  the  monitored  site 
except  for  emergencies  at  the  site  and  with 
prior  notification  to  the  inspection  team. 

11.  Any  shipment  exiting  through  the 
portal  specified  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Sec- 
tion which  is  large  enough  and  heavy 
enough   to   contain   an   intermediate-range 
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GLBM  or  longest  stage  of  such  a  GLBM  of 
the  inspected  Party  shall  be  declared  by  the 
inspected  Party  to  the  inspection  team 
before  the  shipment  arrives  at  the  portal. 
The  declaration  shall  state  whether  such  a 
shipment  contains  a  missile  or  missile  stage 
as  large  or  larger  than  and  as  heavy  or 
heavier  than  an  intermediate-range  GLBM 
or  longest  stage  of  such  a  GLBM  of  the 
inspected  Party. 

12.  The  inspection  team  shall  have  the 
right  to  weigh  and  measure  the  dimensions 
of  any  vehicle,  including  railcars,  exiting  the 
site  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  large  enough 
and  heavy  enough  to  contain  an  intermedi- 
ate-range GLBM  or  longest  stage  of  such  a 
GLBM  of  the  inspected  Party.  These  meas- 
urements shall  be  performed  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  delay  of  vehicles  exiting  the  site. 
Vehicles  that  are  either  not  large  enough  or 
not  heavy  enough  to  contain  an  intermedi- 
ate-range GLBM  or  longest  stage  of  such  a 
GLBM  of  the  inspected  Party  shall  not  be 
subject  to  further  inspection. 

13.  Vehicles  exiting  through  the  portal 
specified  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Section  that 
are  large  enough  and  heavy  enough  to  con- 
tain an  intermediate-range  GLBM  or  long- 
est stage  of  such  a  GLBM  of  the  inspected 
Party  but  that  are  declared  not  to  contain  a 
missile  or  missile  stage  as  large  or  larger 
than  and  as  heavy  or  heavier  than  an  inter- 
mediate-range GLBM  or  longest  stage  of 
such  a  GLBM  of  the  inspected  Party  shall 
be  subject  to  the  following  procedures. 

(a)  The  inspecting  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to  inspect  the  interior  of  all  such 
vehicles. 

(b)  If  the  inspecting  Party  can  determine 
by  visual  observation  or  dimensional 
measurement  that,  inside  a  particular 
vehicle,  there  are  no  containers  or 
shrouded  objects  large  enough  to  be  or 
to  contain  an  intermediate-range 
GLBM  or  longest  stage  of  such  a 
GLBM  of  the  inspected  Party,  then 
that  vehicle  shall  not  be  subject  to  fur- 
ther inspection. 

(c)  If  inside  a  vehicle  there  are  one  or 
more  containers  or  shrouded  objects 
large  enough  to  be  or  to  contain  an 
intermediate-range  GLBM  or  longest 
stage  of  such  a  GLBM  of  the  inspected 
Party,  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 


the  inspected  Party  to  demonstrate  that 
such  containers  or  shrouded  objects  are 
not  and  do  not  contain  intermediate- 
range  GLBMs  or  the  longest  stages  of 
such  GLBMs  of  the  inspected  Party. 
14.   Vehicles  exiting  through  the  portal 
specified  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Section  that 
are  declared  to  contain  a  missile  or  missile 
stage  as  large  or  larger  than  and  as  heavy  or 
heavier  than  an  intermediate-range  GLBM 
or  longest  stage  of  such  a  GLBM  of  the 
inspected  Party  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing procedures. 

(a)  The  inspecting  Party  shall  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  inspected  missile  or 
stage  of  a  missile. 

(b)  Measuring  equipment  shall  be  placed 
only  outside  of  the  launch  canister  or 
shipping  container;  all  measurements 
shall  be  made  by  the  inspecting  Party 
using  the  equipment  provided  for  in 
paragraph  6  of  this  Section.  Such  meas- 
urements shall  be  observed  and  certi- 
fied by  the  in-country  escort. 

(c)  The  inspecting  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to  weigh  and  measure  the  dimen- 
sions of  any  launch  canister  or  of  any 
shipping  container  declared  to  contain 
such  a  missile  or  missile  stage  and  to 
image  the  contents  of  any  launch  canis- 
ter or  of  any  shipping  container  de- 
clared to  contain  such  a  missile  or  mis- 
sile stage;  it  shall  have  the  right  to  view 
such  missiles  or  missile  stages  contained 
in  launch  canisters  or  shipping  contain- 
ers eight  times  per  calendar  year.  The 
in-country  escort  shall  be  present 
during  all  phases  of  such  viewing. 
During  such  interior  viewing: 

(i)  the  front  end  of  the  launch  canister  or 
the  cover  of  the  shipping  container 
shall  be  opened; 

(ii)  the  missile  or  missile  stage  shall  not  be 
removed  from  its  launch  canister  or 
shipping  container;  and 

(iii)  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  stages 
of  the  missile  shall  be  measured  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  methods  agreed  by 
the  Parties  so  as  to  ascertain  that  the 
missile  or  missile  stage  is  not  an  inter- 
mediate-range GLBM  of  the  inspected 
Party,  or  the  longest  stage  of  such  a 
GLBM,   and   that   the   missile   has   no 
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more  than  one  stage  which  is  outwardly 
similar  to  a  stage  of  an  existing  type  of 
intermediate-range  GLBM. 
(d)  The  inspecting  Party  shall  also  have 
the  right  to  inspect  any  other  contain- 
ers or  shrouded  objects  inside  the  vehi- 
cle containing  such  a  missile  or  missile 
stage  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures in  paragraph  13  of  this  Section. 

X.  Cancellation  of  Inspection 

An  inspection  shall  be  cancelled  if,  due  to 
circumstances  brought  about  by  force  ma- 
jeure, it  cannot  be  carried  out.  In  the  case 
of  a  delay  that  prevents  an  inspection  team 
performing  an  inspection  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs 3,  4  or  5  of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty, 
from  arriving  at  the  inspection  site  during 
the  time  specified  in  paragraph  2  of  Section 
VII  of  this  Protocol,  the  inspecting  Party 
may  either  cancel  or  carry  out  the  inspec- 
tion. If  an  inspection  is  cancelled  due  to 
circumstances  brought  about  by  force  ma- 
jeure, or  delay,  then  the  number  of  inspec- 
tions to  which  the  inspecting  Party  is  enti- 
tled shall  not  be  reduced. 

XL  Inspection  Report 

1.  For  inspections  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  3,  4,  5,  7,  or  8  of  Article  XI  of 
the  Treaty,  during  post-inspection  proce- 
dures, and  no  later  than  two  hours  after  the 
inspection  has  been  completed,  the  inspec- 
tion team  leader  shall  provide  the  in-coun- 
try escort  with  a  written  inspection  report 
in  both  the  English  and  Russian  languages. 
The  report  shall  be  factual.  It  shall  include 
the  type  of  inspection  carried  out,  the  in- 
spection site,  the  number  of  missiles,  stages 
of  missiles,  launchers  and  items  of  support 
equipment  subject  to  the  Treaty  observed 
during  the  period  of  inspection  and  any 
measurements  recorded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 10  of  Section  VI  of  this  Protocol.  Pho- 
tographs taken  during  the  inspection  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreed  procedures,  as  well  as 
the  inspection  site  diagram  provided  for  by 
paragraph  6  of  Section  VII  of  this  Protocol, 
shall  be  attached  to  this  report. 

2.  For  inspection  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty,  within  3  days  after  the  end  of  each 
month,    the    inspection   team   leader   shall 


provide  the  in-country  escort  with  a  written 
inspection  report  both  in  the  English  and 
Russian  languages.  The  report  shall  be  fac- 
tual. It  shall  include  the  number  of  vehicles 
declared  to  contain  a  missile  or  stage  of  a 
missile  as  large  or  larger  than  and  as  heavy 
or  heavier  than  an  intermediate-range 
GLBM  or  longest  stage  of  such  a  GLBM  of 
the  inspected  Party  that  left  the  inspection 
site  through  the  portal  specified  in  para- 
graph 1  of  Section  IX  of  this  Protocol 
during  that  month.  The  report  shall  also 
include  any  measurements  of  launch  canis- 
ters or  shipping  containers  contained  in 
these  vehicles  recorded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 11  of  Section  VI  of  this  Protocol.  In 
the  event  the  inspecting  Party,  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  14(c)  of  Section  IX 
of  this  Protocol,  has  viewed  the  interior  of  a 
launch  canister  or  shipping  container  de- 
clared to  contain  a  missile  or  stage  of  a 
missile  as  large  or  larger  than  and  as  heavy 
or  heavier  than  an  intermediate-range 
GLBM  or  longest  stage  of  such  a  GLBM  of 
the  inspected  Party,  the  report  shall  also 
include  the  measurements  of  the  length 
and  diameter  of  missile  stages  obtained 
during  the  inspection  and  recorded  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  11  of  Section  VI  of  this 
Protocol.  Photographs  taken  during  the  in- 
spection in  accordance  with  agreed  proce- 
dures shall  be  attached  to  this  report. 

3.  The  inspected  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to  include  written  comments  in  the 
report. 

4.  The  Parties  shall,  when  possible,  re- 
solve ambiguities  regarding  factual  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  inspection  report.  Rel- 
evant clarifications  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
report.  The  report  shall  be  signed  by  the 
inspection  team  leader  and  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  in-country  escort.  Each 
Party  shall  retain  one  copy  of  the  report. 

This  Protocol  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Treaty.  It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  and  shall 
remain  in  force  as  long  as  the  Treaty  re- 
mains in  force.  As  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 1(b)  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty,  the 
Parties  may  agree  upon  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  improve  the  viability 
and  effectiveness  of  this  Protocol.  Such 
measures  shall  not  be  deemed  amendments 
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to  the  Treaty. 

Done  at  Washington  on  December  8, 
1987,  in  two  copies,  each  in  the  English  and 
Russian  languages,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Ronald  Reagan 

President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

M.  Gorbachev 

General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CPSU 


Annex 

Provisions  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of 
Inspectors  and  Aircrew  Members 

In  order  to  exercise  their  functions  effec- 
tively, for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the 
Treaty  and  not  for  their  personal  benefit, 
the  inspectors  and  aircrew  members  re- 
ferred to  in  Section  III  of  this  Protocol  shall 
be  accorded  the  privileges  and  immunities 
contained  in  this  Annex.  Privileges  and  im- 
munities shall  be  accorded  for  the  entire  in- 
country  period  in  the  country  in  which  an 
inspection  site  is  located,  and  thereafter 
with  respect  to  acts  previously  performed 
in  the  exercise  of  official  functions  as  an 
inspector  or  aircrew  member. 

1.  Inspectors  and  aircrew  members  shall 
be  accorded  the  inviolability  enjoyed  by 
diplomatic  agents  pursuant  to  Article  29  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions of  April  18,  1961. 

2.  The  living  quarters  and  office  premises 
occupied  by  an  inspector  carrying  out  in- 
spection activities  pursuant  to  paragraph  6 
of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  accorded 
the  inviolability  and  protection  accorded 
the  premises  of  diplomatic  agents  pursuant 
to  Article  30  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations. 

3.  The  papers  and  correspondence  of  in- 
spectors and  aircrew  members  shall  enjoy 


the  inviolability  accorded  to  the  papers  and 
correspondence  of  diplomatic  agents  pursu- 
ant to  Article  30  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations.  In  addition,  the 
aircraft  of  the  inspection  team  shall  be  invi- 
olable. 

4.  Inspectors  and  aircrew  members  shall 
be  accorded  the  immunities  accorded  diplo- 
matic agents  pursuant  to  paragraphs  1,  2 
and  3  of  Article  31  of  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations.  The  immunity 
from  jurisdiction  of  an  inspector  or  an  air- 
crew member  may  be  waived  by  the  in- 
specting Party  in  those  cases  when  it  is  of 
the  opinion  that  immunity  would  impede 
the  course  of  justice  and  that  it  can  be 
waived  without  prejudice  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 
Waiver  must  always  be  express. 

5.  Inspectors  carrying  out  inspection  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of  Article 
XI  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  accorded  the  ex- 
emption from  dues  and  taxes  accorded  to 
diplomatic  agents  pursuant  to  Article  34  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions. 

6.  Inspectors  and  aircrew  members  of  a 
Party  shall  be  permitted  to  bring  into  the 
territory  of  the  other  Party  or  a  basing 
country  in  which  an  inspection  site  is  locat- 
ed, without  payment  of  any  customs  duties 
or  related  charges,  articles  for  their  person- 
al use,  with  the  exception  of  articles  the 
import  or  export  of  which  is  prohibited  by 
law  or  controlled  by  quarantine  regulations. 

7.  An  inspector  or  aircrew  member  shall 
not  engage  in  any  professional  or  commer- 
cial activity  for  personal  profit  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  inspected  Party  or  that  of  the 
basing  countries. 

8.  If  the  inspected  Party  considers  that 
there  has  been  an  abuse  of  privileges  and 
immunities  specified  in  this  Annex,  consul- 
tations shall  be  held  between  the  Parties  to 
determine  whether  such  an  abuse  has  oc- 
curred and,  if  so  determined,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  such  an  abuse. 

Note:  The  originals  of  the  treaty,  protocols, 
and  annex  were  not  available  for  verifica- 
tion of  their  content. 
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Address  to  the  American  and  Soviet  Peoples  on  the  Soviet-United 
States  Summit  Meeting 
Decembers,  1987 


Well,  thank  you,  and  thank  you  all  very 
much,  and  I  think  that  maybe  I  got  out  the 
wrong  set  of  notes  here.  Still,  I  do  say  thank 
you  very  much.  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev and  distinguished  guests,  my  fellow 
Americans  and  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  American  philosopher,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  once  wrote  that  there  is  properly 
no  history,  only  biography.  He  meant  by 
this  that  it  is  not  enough  to  talk  about  histo- 
ry as  simply  forces  and  factors.  History  is 
ultimately  a  record  of  human  will,  human 
spirit,  human  aspirations  of  Earth's  men  and 
women,  each  with  the  precious  soul  and 
free  will  that  the  Lord  bestows. 

Today  I,  for  the  United  States,  and  the 
General  Secretary,  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  signed  the  first  agreement  ever  to 
eliminate  an  entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons.  We  have  made  history. 
And  yet  many  so-called  wise  men  once  pre- 
dicted that  this  agreement  would  be  impos- 
sible to  achieve — too  many  forces  and  fac- 
tors stood  against  it.  Well,  still  we  perse- 
vered. We  kept  at  it.  And  I  hope  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  will  forgive  me  if  I  reveal 
that  in  some  of  the  bleakest  times,  when  it 
did  truly  seem  that  an  agreement  would 
prove  impossible,  I  bucked  myself  up  with 
the  words  of  a  great  Russian,  Leo  Tolstoy, 
who  wrote:  "The  strongest  of  all  warriors 
are  those  two — time  and  patience." 

In  the  next  few  days,  we  will  discuss  fur- 
ther arms  reductions  and  other  issues,  and 
again  it  will  take  time  and  patience  to 
reach  agreements.  But  as  we  begin  these 
talks,  let  us  remember  that  genuine  interna- 
tional confidence  and  security  are  incon- 
ceivable without  open  societies  with  free- 
dom of  information,  freedom  of  conscience, 
the  right  to  publish,  and  the  right  to  travel. 
So,  yes,  we  will  address  human  rights  and 
regional  conflicts,  for  surely  the  salvation  of 
all  mankind  lies  only  in  making  everything 
the  concern  of  all.  With  time,  patience,  and 
willpower,  I  believe  we  will  resolve  these 
issues.  We  must  if  we're  to  achieve  a  true, 
secure,  and  enduring  peace. 


As  different  as  our  systems  are,  there  is  a 
great  bond  that  draws  the  American  and 
Soviet  peoples  together.  It  is  the  common 
dream  of  peace.  More  than  40  years  ago  we 
fought  in  a  great  war  as  allies.  On  the  day 
that  news  of  the  enemy's  surrender  reached 
Moscow,  crowds  gathered  in  front  of  the 
American  Embassy.  There  they  cheered  the 
friendship  of  a  nation  that  had  opened  a 
second  front  and  sent  food,  munitions,  and 
trucks  to  the  Soviet  peoples  as  they  dis- 
played awesome  courage  and  will  in  turn- 
ing the  invader  back.  A  young  American 
diplomat  later  told  of  a  Soviet  soldier  in  the 
crowds  who  shouted  over  and  over,  **Now  it 
is  time  to  live." 

Too  often  in  the  decades  since  then  the 
soldier's  dream — a  time  to  live — has  been 
put  off,  at  least  as  far  as  it  concerned  genu- 
ine peace  between  our  two  countries.  Yet 
we  Americans  have  never  stopped  praying 
for  peace.  In  every  part  of  the  world  we 
want  this  to  be  a  time  to  live. 

Only  those  who  don't  know  us  believe 
that  America  is  a  materialistic  land.  But  the 
true  America  is  not  supermarkets  filled 
with  meats,  milk,  and  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tions. It  is  not  highways  filled  with  cars.  No, 
true  America  is  a  land  of  faith  and  family. 
You  can  find  it  in  our  churches,  synagogues, 
and  mosques — in  our  homes  and  schools.  As 
one  of  our  great  writers  put  it:  America  is  a 
willingness  of  the  heart — the  universal, 
human  heart — for  Americans  come  from 
every  part  of  Earth,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  want  a  peace  that  fulfills  the 
dream  of  all  peoples  to  raise  their  families 
in  freedom  and  safety.  And  I  believe  that  if 
both  of  our  countries  have  courage  and  the 
patience,  we  will  build  such  a  peace. 

In  the  next  2  months,  people  throughout 
the  world  will  take  part  in  two  great  festi- 
vals of  faith:  Hanukkah  and  Christmas.  One 
is  a  celebration  of  freedom,  the  other  of 
peace  on  Earth,  good  will  toward  men.  My 
great  hope  is  that  the  biographies  of  our 
times  will  record  that  we  had  the  will  to 
make  this  the  right  season  for  this  summit. 
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Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:10  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 
His  remarks  were  translated  into  Russian 


by  an  interpreter.  The  address  was  broad- 
cast live  on  television.  Following  the  broad- 
cast, the  President  and  the  General  Secre- 
tary met  with  U.S.  and  Soviet  officials  to 
discuss  arms  reduction  and  bilateral  issues. 


Toasts  at  the  State  Dinner  for  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
of  the  Soviet  Union 
December  8,  1987 


The  President.  Mr.  General  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  Gorbachev,  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
nadze, honored  guests:  In  our  public  state- 
ments and  in  our  meetings  together,  Mr. 
General  Secretary,  we Ve  always  paid  each 
other  the  compliment  of  candor.  So,  let  us 
continue  to  do  so.  By  now,  Mr.  General 
Secretary,  you  may  have  concluded  that 
while  we  have  fundamental  disagreements 
about  how  human  communities  should 
govern  themselves,  it's  possible,  all  the 
same,  for  us  to  work  together. 

As  we  complete  the  first  full  day  of  this 
historic  meeting,  let  us  look  back  together 
at  the  developments  of  the  past  2  years  and 
the  significance  of  what  is  taking  place.  For 
we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  dramatic 
march  of  events  that  has  captured  the  at- 
tention of  our  two  peoples  and  the  entire 
world.  Since  you  and  I  first  met  in  Geneva 
in  November  1985,  Mr.  General  Secretary, 
our  two  countries  have  moved  toward  a 
new  period  in  the  history  of  our  relations. 
The  highlight  of  your  visit  is  the  signing  of 
the  first  U.S.-Soviet  arms  control  agreement 
in  nearly  a  decade — the  first  ever  to  man- 
date actual  reductions  in  our  arsenals  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  We're  making  significant 
progress  in  other  important  areas  of  arms 
reduction,  and  have  the  opportunity,  with 
mutual  commitment  and  hard  work,  to 
achieve  much  more  in  the  coming  months. 

But  our  relationship — the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union — is  not  founded  just 
on  arms  control  but  reaches  across  a  broad 
spectrum  of  issues.  A  relationship  that  ad- 
dresses the  basic  problems  of  self-determi- 
nation in  the  areas  of  regional  conflicts  and 
human  rights.  There  are  differences  here, 
but  ones  that  require  frankness  and  candor. 


In  bilateral  matters,  we  also  need  hard  and 
honest  debate. 

A  century-and-a-half  ago,  the  brilliant 
French  observer,  de  Tocqueville,  foresaw 
that  our  two  countries  would  be  the  major 
countries  of  the  world.  History,  geography, 
the  blessings  of  resources,  and  the  hard 
work  of  our  peoples  have  made  it  so.  And 
between  us,  there  has  also  been  a  profound 
competition  of  political  and  economic  phi- 
losophy, making  us  the  protagonists  in  a 
drama  with  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
future  of  all  mankind.  Man's  most  funda- 
mental beliefs  about  the  relationship  of  the 
citizen  to  the  state  and  of  man  to  his  cre- 
ator lie  at  the  core  of  the  competition  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  History  has 
indeed  endowed  our  relationship  with  a 
profound  meaning. 

Certainly  we  will  not  settle  those  issues 
this  week.  But  the  tasks  before  us  require  a 
full  awareness  of  those  issues  and  of  a  re- 
sponsibility that  is  binding  on  us  both.  I 
speak  of  a  responsibility  we  dare  not  com- 
promise or  shirk.  I  speak  of  the  responsibil- 
ity to  settle  our  differences  in  peace.  Al- 
ready, by  virtue  of  hard  work  and  hard  bar- 
gaining, we've  accomplished  much,  and  our 
negotiators  deserve  great  credit.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  rest.  There  is  more  work  to 
be  done,  and  time  and  history  are  marching 
on. 

So,  I  offer  a  toast,  a  commitment  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  of  serious- 
ness, goodwill,  and  hope  for  the  future. 
General  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Gorbachev:  To 
your  health.  Za  vashe  zdorovye. 

The  General  Secretary.  I  take  power  into 
my  hands  now,  while  the  President  is  busy. 
[Laughter]    Esteemed    Mr.    President,    es- 
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teemed  Mrs.  Reagan,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
comrades:  Last  summer  it  took  a  daring 
American  girl  by  the  name  of  Lynn  Cox  a 
mere  2  hours  to  swim  the  distance  separat- 
ing our  two  countries.  On  television  we  saw 
how  sincere  and  cordial  the  meeting  was 
between  our  people  and  the  Americans 
when  she  stepped  onto  the  Soviet  shore.  By 
her  courage  she  showed  how  close  to  each 
other  our  two  peoples  live. 

Without  minimizing  the  great  political 
and  ideological  distances  between  us,  we 
want  to  seek  and  find  avenues  of  rap- 
prochement in  areas  where  this  is  of  vital 
importance  for  our  two  countries  and  for  all 
humankind.  That  is  precisely  what  we  are 
here  for.  In  my  1986  New  Year's  Eve  ad- 
dress on  American  television,  I  spoke  of  our 
hopes  for  a  better  future.  By  that  time,  Mr. 
President,  you  and  I  had  already  had  2  days 
of  face-to-face  talks  in  Geneva.  This  enabled 
me  to  tell  Americans  in  my  New  Year  ad- 
dress that  the  winter  of  our  discontent  may 
one  day  come  to  an  end.  Today,  following 
Reykjavik  and  the  extensive  preparatory 
work  that  has  made  our  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington possible,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
winter  is  on  the  wane. 

A  boundless  world  stretches  far  and  wide 
beyond  the  walls  of  this  house.  And  you  and 
I,  if  you  will,  are  accountable  to  it  and  to 
the  peoples  of  our  two  countries,  to  our 
allies  and  friends  and  to  all  our  contempo- 
raries. The  Russian  word,  perestroika,  can 
be  applied  to  the  process  now  underway  all 
over  the  world  of  rethinking  the  realities  of 
a  nuclear  and  space  age.  It  must  now  be 
clear  to  all  that  the  problems  of  today's 
world  will  not  be  solved  through  old  ap- 
proaches. The  goal  we  are  setting  today  is 
to  build  a  nuclear-free  world.  The  road 
leading  to  it  is  difficult  and  thorny,  but  with 
new  thinking  it  is  attainable.  As  you  can 
see,  here,  too,  changes  are  necessary — 
changes  in  the  minds  and  changes  in  ac- 
tions. 


The  great  age  of  geographical  discoveries 
amounted  to  more  than  one  caravel  or  one 
newly  found  continent.  Our  journey  toward 
a  nuclear-free  world  cannot  amount  to 
reaching  one  or  two  islands  named  INF  and 
shorter  range  INF.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
shall  promptly  move  further  ahead  toward 
the  goal  of  reducing  and  then  eliminating 
strategic  offensive  arms  which  make  up  the 
main  and  decisive  portion  of  the  nuclear 
arsenal. 

As  the  clock  of  life  brings  us  closer  and 
closer  to  the  21st  century,  we  are  duty 
bound  to  remember  that  each  one  of  us, 
within  the  limits  of  our  capability  and  abili- 
ty, personifies  the  link  between  the  tran- 
sient and  the  eternal.  As  our  famous  poet 
Afanasiy  Fet,  said,  "Although  man  is  not 
eternal,  what  is  human  is  eternal."  It  is  in 
the  name  of  eternal  humanity  that  we  have 
today  performed  our  momentous  deed. 

And  my  first  salute  is  to  that  event.  It  will 
be  cherished  by  our  two  peoples.  So,  I  ad- 
dress these  words  of  congratulation  to  the 
Soviet  and  American  people  whose  will  is 
embodied  in  the  agreement.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  efforts 
not  only  of  us  both  but  also  of  our  allies  and 
representatives  of  all  countries  and  all 
public  movements  whose  effort  and  contri- 
bution rightfully  make  them  parties  to  this 
historic  event. 

It  would  be  fair  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  directly  in- 
volved in  preparing  the  treaty.  May  I  wish 
good  health  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to 
Mrs.  Reagan;  happiness  and  well-being  to 
all  those  present  here  tonight;  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  peoples  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:34  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 
The  President  spoke  in  English,  and  the 
General  Secretary  spoke  in  Russian.  Their 
remarks  were  translated  by  interpreters. 
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Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  American  Bar  Association's  Rating  of  Supreme 
Court  Nominee  Anthony  M.  Kennedy 
Decembers,  1987 


Today  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Standing  Committee  on  Federal  Judiciary 
unanimously  voted  to  give  Judge  Anthony 
M.  Kennedy  its  highest  rating  of  fitness  for 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice — a  rating  of  "well 
qualified." 

The  President  is  very  gratified  by  the 
ABA's  announcement  and  believes  that 
after  concluding  its  hearings  the  Senate  will 
agree  with  the  assessment  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  that  Judge  Kennedy  possess- 
es the  highest  qualifications  to  be  a  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


According  to  the  ABA,  this  rating  is  "re- 
served for  those  who  meet  the  highest 
standard  of  professional  competence,  judi- 
cial temperament  and  integrity.  The  person 
in  this  category  must  be  among  the  best 
available  for  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court."  The  ABA's  decision  followed  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  Judge  Kennedy's  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  his  writings,  and  his 
decisions  on  the  bench,  as  well  as  extensive 
interviews  with  persons  familiar  with  his 
record. 


Excerpts  From  an  Interview  With  Conservative  Columnists 
Following  the  Soviet-United  States  Summit  Meeting 
December  9,  1987 


Q.  What  reassurance  can  you  offer  to  our 
conservative  friends  that  this  INF  treaty  is 
in  the  national  interest  and  in  their  inter- 
est? 

The  President  Well,  it  is.  And  I  know  that 
most  of  the  things  we  hear  is  that  they 
believe  that  somehow  by  this  INF  agree- 
ment we  have  changed  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  that  the  Soviets,  who 
do  have,  admittedly,  a  conventional  superi- 
ority, have  been  given  an  advantage.  But 
that  isn't  so.  There  are  still  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  nuclear  weapons  left  in 
Europe — the  tactical  battlefield  weapons. 
And  those  are  the  weapons  that  do  equalize 
that  imbalance  in  conventional  weapons. 

Now,  before  you  would  go  into  any  treaty 
about  those  tactical  battlefield  weapons, 
that  would  have  to  follow  parity  in  the  con- 
ventional weapons  because  if  we  eliminated 
and  they  eliminated  the  tactical  battlefield 
weapons  they  automatically  would  end  up 
with  a  great  superiority  if  it  was  reduced  to 
conventional  weapons.  And  in  this  instance, 
I  feel  they're  so  wrong  because  they  are 


giving  up  four  times  as  many  warheads  as 
we  have  to  give  up.  In  our  Pershings  and 
cruise  missiles,  we  didn't  have  anywhere 
near  the  number  of  warheads,  and  their 
intermediate-range  missiles  were  not  target- 
ed on  military  targets.  They  covered  all  the 
way  to  London. 

Q.  Sir,  can  I  ask  you  how  did  you  feel  this 
morning  when  you  woke  up?  Is  this  the 
happiest  day  of  your  life?  [Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  I  felt  good.  I  think 
that  yesterday  was  quite  a  day.  After  years 
of  debate  and  discussion  and  walking  away 
from  things  without  settlement,  I  thought  it 
was  quite  a  day. 

Q.  Does  this  mean  that  you  expect  the 
Soviets  to  pull  out  of  Afghanistan  soon  and 
stop  supporting  the  Sandinistas  soon  in 
Nicaragua? 

The  President.  They  have — he  has  ex- 
pressed and  is — in  fact,  not  just  to  me  but 
publicly,  that  they  want  to  get  out  of  Af- 
ghanistan. And  I  can't  go  beyond  that,  other 
than  that  saying  that  the  people  we  have 
working  on  all  of  these  things  are  working 
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on  that  particular  question  right  now,  as  to 
when  and  how. 

Q.   How  did  you  like  Raisa  Gorbachev? 

The  President.  Oh,  well,  she  seems  very 
pleasant,  and  we  just  had  a  little  moment 
here.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  give  this  away,  but 
I  will.  His  schedule  was  very  busy  today, 
and  our  meeting  ran  over  here  in  the  Oval 
Office.  And  I  kept — finally,  as  I  told  him,  I 
said,  Fve  been  told  that  Fm  to  take  him 
over  to  the  Diplomatic  Entrance  there  to 
meet  his  wife  who  was  with  Nancy,  and 
then  so  they  could  go  on  with  their  sched- 
ule. And  then  when  we  got  there,  we  found 
out  that  Nancy  and  Raisa  were  having 
coffee     together,     and     they     were     late. 


[Laughter]  So,  when  we  stood  down  there 
in  the  Dip  Room  waiting  for  them  to  come 
down,  I  suggested  something  to  him,  and 
we  both  did  it — that  when  finally  they 
came  around  and  through  the  door,  he  and 
I  were  both  looking  at  our  watches.  [Laugh- 
ter] We  got  a  laugh. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  2  p.m.  in  the 
Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Partici- 
pants in  the  interview  included  Philip 
Geyelin,  Georgie  Ann  Geyer,  R.  Emmett 
Tyrrell,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  B.  Wattenberg.  A 
tape  was  not  available  for  verification  of 
the  content  of  the  interview. 


Toast  at  a  Dinner  Hosted  by  Soviet  General  Secretary  Mikhail 

Gorbachev 

December  9,  1987 


Mr.  General  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gorbachev, 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze,  Ambassa- 
dor and  Mrs.  Dubinin,  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: We  re  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
second  full  day  of  your  visit  to  our  land.  It's 
been  an  eventful  2  days.  But  now  that 
you've  seen  our  Nation's  Capital,  Mr.  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  I  only  wish  you  could  have  a 
chance  to  meet  the  people  who  normally 
work  and  do  business  here.  Unfortunately, 
they're  all  in  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire — 
[laughter] — campaigning  for  my  job. 

As  everyone  in  the  United  States  knows,  I 
have  a  weakness  for  anecdotes.  So,  if  I  may, 
I'd  like  to  begin  with  a  story  I  was  so 
moved  by  recently  that  I  mentioned  it  in 
my  address  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It's  an  account  of  one  of  our  diplo- 
mats, a  young  man  then,  stationed  in  our 
Embassy  in  Moscow  during  World  War  II. 
He  was  there  when  news  of  victory,  V-E 
Day  reached  that  city,  and  he  said  Red 
Square  erupted  in  a  spontaneous  demon- 
stration of  thankfulness  and  joy. 

Our  Embassy's  chancery  was  just  across 
from  the  Kremlin,  and  many  of  the  Ameri- 
cans stationed  there  in  those  days  were  still 
in  uniform.  When  they  walked  outside  to 
join  in  the  celebration,  the  crowd  spotted 


them,  lifted  them  onto  their  shoulders,  and 
carried  them  on  to  Red  Square.  But  the 
young  diplomat  said  he  was  even  more 
moved  by  the  words  of  one  Red  Army 
major  standing  near  him  in  the  crowd, 
words  filled  with  new  found  hope:  "Now  it's 
time  to  live,"  he  said. 

Well,  Mr.  General  Secretary,  we've  ac- 
complished much  so  far  in  this  summit — a 
pathbreaking  agreement  that  for  the  first 
time  will  eliminate  an  entire  class  of  U.S. 
and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons.  But  I'm  con- 
vinced that  history  will  ultimately  judge  this 
summit  and  its  participants  not  on  missile 
count  but  on  how  far  we  moved  together  to 
the  fulfillment  of  that  soldier's  hopes. 

We  have  prided  ourselves,  Mr.  General 
Secretary,  on  our  realism,  that  we've  come 
to  this  summit  without  illusions,  with  no 
attempts  to  gloss  over  the  deep  differences 
that  divide  us,  differences  that  reach  to  the 
core  values  upon  which  our  political  sys- 
tems are  based.  But  we  said,  even  so,  we 
can  make  progress;  even  so,  we  can  find 
areas  of  agreement  and  cooperation. 

But  perhaps  in  this  Christmas  season,  we 
should  look  at  an  even  deeper  and  more 
enduring  realism.  It  is  a  reality  that  pre- 
cedes  states   and   governments,    that   pre- 
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cedes  and  surpasses  the  temporary  realities 
of  ideology  and  politics.  It  is  the  reality  that 
binds  each  of  us  as  individual  souls,  the 
bond  that  united  Soviets  and  Americans  in 
exultation  and  thanksgiving  on  that  day  of 
peace,  42  years  ago. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  youVe  de- 
clared that  in  your  own  country  there  is  a 
need  for  greater  glasnost,  or  openness,  and 
the  world  watches  expectantly  and  with 
great  hopes  to  see  this  promise  fulfilled.  For 
in  talking  of  openness  and  promising  truth, 
you Ve  called  on  the  deepest  hungers  of  the 
human  heart,  hungers  shared  by  all,  wheth- 
er they  be  Soviet  or  American  or  the  citi- 
zens of  any  nation  on  Earth. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  our  nation's 
great  founders  and  philosophers,  once  said, 
"The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty 
as  well."  He  meant  that  we're  born  to  free- 
dom and  that  the  need  for  liberty  is  as  basic 
as  the  need  for  food.  And  he,  as  the  great 
revolutionary  he  was,  also  knew  that  lasting 
peace  would  only  come  when  individual 
souls  have  the  freedom  they  crave.  What 
better  time  than  in  this  Christmas  and  Ha- 
nukkah  season,  a  season  of  spirit  you  recent- 
ly spoke  to,  Mr.  General  Secretary,  when 
you  noted  the  millennium  of  Christianity  in 
your  land  and  spoke  of  the  hopes  of  your 
people  for  a  better  life  in  a  world  of  peace. 


These  are  hopes  shared  by  the  people  of 
every  nation,  hopes  for  an  end  to  war; 
hopes,  especially  in  this  season,  for  the  right 
to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
conscience. 

There's  an  old  Russian  saying:  "Every 
man  is  the  blacksmith  of  his  own  happi- 
ness." And  like  all  folk  sayings,  it  contains  a 
profound  understanding  of  the  human  con- 
dition. We  can,  with  our  free  will,  shape  our 
future.  We  can  make  it  what  that  Soviet 
soldier  saw  in  his  vision  of  a  better  world,  a 
vision  of  peace  and  freedom. 

In  memory  of  that  day  in  Red  Square 
when  Soviet  citizens  carried  American  sol- 
diers on  their  shoulders,  in  memory  of  that 
day  when  the  Red  Army  embraced  a  new 
world  of  hope,  I  raise  my  glass.  Mr.  General 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Gorbachev,  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze,  thank  you.  And 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Dubinin,  thank  you 
for  your  hospitality  this  evening.  And  for 
my  last  attempt  at  Russian:  Za  vashe  zdoro- 
vye  [To  your  health]. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:40  p.m  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy.  Earlier,  the  President  and 
the  General  Secretary  met  privately  and 
then  with  U.S.  and  Soviet  officials  in  the 
Oval  Office  at  the  White  House  to  discuss 
regional  issues  and  arms  reductions. 


Joint  Statement  on  the  Soviet-United  States  Summit  Meeting 
December  10,  1987 


Ronald  W.  Reagan,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  met  in  Washington  on 
December  7-10,  1987. 

Attending  the  meeting  on  the  U.S.  side 
were  Vice  President  George  Bush;  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  P.  Shultz;  Secretary  of 
Defense  Frank  C.  Carlucci;  Chief  of  Staff 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.;  Acting  Assistant  to 
the  President  Lieutenant  General  Colin  L. 
Powell;  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State  Ambassador  Max  M.  Kampelman;  Am- 
bassador-at-Large    and    Special    Advisor    to 


the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  on 
Arms  Control  Matters  Paul  H.  Nitze;  Spe- 
cial Advisor  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  on  Arms  Control  Matters  Ambassa- 
dor Edward  L.  Rowny;  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Admiral  William  J. 
Crowe,  Jr.;  Ambassador  of  the  U.S.  to  the 
USSR  Jack  F.  Matlock;  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  European  and  Canadian 
Affairs  Rozanne  L.  Ridgway. 

Attending  on  the  Soviet  side  were 
Member  of  the  PoHtburo  of  the  CPSU  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  USSR  Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze; 
Member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  CPSU  Cen- 
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tral  Committee,  Secretary  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  Alexander  N.  Yakovlev; 
Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin;  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  Vladimir  M. 
Kamentsev;  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  USSR  Armed  Forces  and  First  Deputy 
Minister  of  Defense  of  the  USSR,  Marshal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Sergei  F.  Akhromeev;  As- 
sistant to  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee  Anatoly  S.  Cher- 
nyaev;  Head  of  the  General  Department  of 
the  CPSU  Central  Committee  Valeriy  I. 
Boldin;  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  USSR  Aleksandr  A.  Bessmertnykh; 
Ambassador  of  the  USSR  to  the  United 
States  of  America  Yuri  V.  Dubinin;  Member 
of  the  Collegium  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Victor  P.  Karpov;  and  Am- 
bassador-at-Large  Aleksey  A.  Obukhov. 

During  the  course  of  the  official  visit, 
which  had  been  agreed  during  the  two 
leaders'  November  1985  meeting  in 
Geneva,  the  President  and  the  General  Sec- 
retary held  comprehensive  and  detailed  dis- 
cussions on  the  full  range  of  issues  between 
the  two  countries,  including  arms  reduc- 
tions, human  rights  and  humanitarian 
issues,  settlement  of  regional  conflicts,  and 
bilateral  relations.  The  talks  were  candid 
and  constructive,  reflecting  both  the  con- 
tinuing differences  between  the  two  sides, 
and  their  understanding  that  these  differ- 
ences are  not  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
progress  in  areas  of  mutual  interest. 

They  reaffirmed  their  strong  commit- 
ment to  a  vigorous  dialogue  encompassing 
the  whole  of  the  relationship. 

The  leaders  reviewed  progress  to  date  in 
fulfilling  the  broad  agenda  they  agreed  at 
Geneva  and  advanced  at  Reykjavik.  They 
took  particular  satisfaction  in  the  conclusion 
over  the  last  two  years  of  important  agree- 
ments in  some  areas  of  this  agenda. 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
affirmed  the  fundamental  importance  of 
their  meetings  in  Geneva  and  Reykjavik, 
which  laid  the  basis  for  concrete  steps  in  a 
process  intended  to  improve  strategic  stabil- 
ity and  reduce  the  risk  of  conflict.  They  will 
continue  to  be  guided  by  their  solemn  con- 
viction that  a  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won 
and  must  never  be  fought.  They  are  deter- 
mined  to   prevent   any   war   between   the 


United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  wheth- 
er nuclear  or  conventional.  They  will  not 
seek  to  achieve  military  superiority. 

The  two  leaders  recognized  the  special 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  search  for  realistic  ways  to 
prevent  confrontation  and  to  promote  a 
more  sustainable  and  stable  relationship  be- 
tween their  countries.  To  this  end,  they 
agreed  to  intensify  dialogue  and  to  encour- 
age emerging  trends  toward  constructive 
cooperation  in  all  areas  of  their  relations. 
They  are  convinced  that  in  so  doing  they 
will  also  contribute,  with  other  nations,  to 
the  building  of  a  safer  world  as  humanity 
enters  the  third  millennium. 

I.  Arms  Control 

The  INF  Treaty 

The  two  leaders  signed  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
Elimination  of  Their  Intermediate-Range 
and  Shorter-Range  Missiles.  This  treaty  is 
historic  both  for  its  objective — the  complete 
elimination  of  an  entire  class  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  nuclear  arms — and  for  the  innovative 
character  and  scope  of  its  verification  provi- 
sions. This  mutual  accomplishment  makes  a 
vital  contribution  to  greater  stability. 

Nuclear  and  Space  Talks 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
discussed  the  negotiations  on  reductions  in 
strategic  offensive  arms.  They  noted  the 
considerable  progress  which  has  been  made 
toward  conclusion  of  a  treaty  implementing 
the  principle  of  50-percent  reductions. 
They  agreed  to  instruct  their  negotiators  in 
Geneva  to  work  toward  the  completion  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Reduction  and  Limitation 
of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  and  all  integral 
documents  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
preferably  in  time  for  signature  of  the 
treaty  during  the  next  meeting  of  leaders  of 
state  in  the  first  half  of  1988.  Recognizing 
that  areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
are  recorded  in  detail  in  the  Joint  Draft 
Treaty  Text,  they  agreed  to  instruct  their 
negotiators  to  accelerate  resolution  of  issues 
within  the  Joint  Draft  Treaty  Text  including 
early  agreement  on  provisions  for  effective 
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verification. 

In  so  doing,  the  negotiators  should  build 
upon  the  agreements  on  50-percent  reduc- 
tions achieved  at  Reykjavik  as  subsequently 
developed  and  now  reflected  in  the  agreed 
portions  of  the  Joint  Draft  START  Treaty 
Text  being  developed  in  Geneva,  including 
agreement  on  ceilings  of  no  more  than 
1600  strategic  offensive  delivery  systems, 
6000  warheads,  1540  warheads  on  154 
heavy  missiles;  the  agreed  rule  of  account 
for  heavy  bombers  and  their  nuclear  arma- 
ment; and  an  agreement  that  as  a  result  of 
the  reductions  the  aggregate  throw-weight 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
will  be  reduced  to  a  level  approximately  50- 
percent  below  the  existing  level,  and  this 
level  will  not  be  exceeded  by  either  side. 
Such  an  agreement  will  be  recorded  in  a 
mutually  satisfactory  manner. 

As  priority  tasks,  they  should  focus  on  the 
following  issues: 

(a)  The  additional  steps  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  reductions  enhance 
strategic  stability.  This  will  include  a 
ceiling  of  4900  on  the  aggregate 
number  of  ICBM  plus  SLBM  warheads 
within  the  6000  total. 

(b)  The  counting  rules  governing  the 
number  of  long-range,  nuclear-armed 
air-launched  cruise  missiles  (ALCMs)  to 
be  attributed  to  each  type  of  heavy 
bomber.  The  Delegations  shall  define 
concrete  rules  in  this  area. 

(c)  The  counting  rules  with  respect  to  ex- 
isting ballistic  missiles.  The  sides  pro- 
ceed from  the  assumption  that  existing 
types  of  ballistic  missiles  are  deployed 
with  the  following  numbers  of  war- 
heads. In  the  United  States:  PEACE- 
KEEPER (MX):   10,  MINUTEMAN  III: 

3,  MINUTEMAN  II:  1,  TRIDENT  I:  8, 
TRIDENT  II:  8,  POSEIDON:  10.  In  the 
Soviet  Union:  SS-17:  4,  SS-19:  6,  SS-18: 
10,  SS-24:  10,  SS-25:  1,  SS-11:  1,  SS-13: 
1,  SS-N-6:  1,  SS-N-8:  1,  SS-N-17:  1, 
SS-N-18:  7,  SS-N-20:  10  and  SS-N-23: 

4.  Procedures  will  be  developed  that 
enable  verification  of  the  number  of 
warheads  on  deployed  ballistic  missiles 
of  each  specific  type.  In  the  event 
either  side  changes  the  number  of  war- 
heads declared  for  a  type  of  deployed 
ballistic  missile,   the   sides   shall  notify 


each  other  in  advance.  There  shall  also 
be  agreement  on  how  to  account  for 
warheads  on  future  types  of  ballistic 
missiles  covered  by  the  Treaty  on  the 
Reduction  and  Limitation  of  Strategic 
Offensive  Arms. 

(d)  The  sides  shall  find  a  mutually  accept- 
able solution  to  the  question  of  limiting 
the  deployment  of  long-range,  nuclear- 
armed  SLCMs.  Such  limitations  will  not 
involve  counting  long-range,  nuclear- 
armed  SLCMs  within  the  6000  warhead 
and  1600  strategic  offensive  delivery 
systems  limits.  The  sides  committed 
themselves  to  establish  ceilings  on  such 
missiles,  and  to  seek  mutually  accepta- 
ble and  effective  methods  of  verifica- 
tion of  such  limitations,  which  could  in- 
clude the  employment  of  National 
Technical  Means,  cooperative  measures 
and  on-site  inspection. 

(e)  Building  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  on  the  Elimination  of  Their  In- 
termediate-Range and  Shorter-Range 
Missiles,  the  measures  by  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Reduc- 
tion and  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offen- 
sive Arms  can  be  verified  will,  at  a  min- 
imum, include: 

1.  Data  exchanges,  to  include  declara- 
tions by  each  side  of  the  number  and 
location  of  weapon  systems  limited 
by  the  Treaty  and  of  facilities  at 
which  such  systems  are  located  and 
appropriate  notifications.  These  facili- 
ties will  include  locations  and  facili- 
ties for  production  and  final  assem- 
bly, storage,  testing,  and  deployment 
of  systems  covered  by  this  Treaty. 
Such  declarations  will  be  exchanged 
between  the  sides  before  the  Treaty 
is  signed  and  updated  periodically 
after  entry  into  force. 

2.  Baseline  inspection  to  verify  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  declarations  promptly 
after  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

3.  On-site  observation  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  strategic  systems  necessary  to 
achieve  the  agreed  limits. 

4.  Continuous  on-site  monitoring  of  the 
perimeter  and  portals  of  critical  pro- 
duction and  support  facilities  to  con- 
firm the  output  of  these  facilities. 
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5.  Short-notice  on-site  inspection  of: 

(i)  declared  locations  during  the  process 
of  reducing  to  agreed  limits; 

(ii)  locations  where  systems  covered  by 
this  Treaty  remain  after  achieving 
the  agreed  limits;  and 

(iii)  locations  where  such  systems  have 
been  located  (formerly  declared  fa- 
cilities). 

6.  The  right  to  implement,  in  accord- 
ance with  agreed-upon  procedures, 
short-notice  inspections  at  locations 
where  either  side  considers  covert 
deployment,  production,  storage  or 
repair  of  strategic  offensive  arms 
could  be  occurring. 

7.  Provisions  prohibiting  the  use  of  con- 
cealment or  other  activities  which 
impede  verification  by  national  tech- 
nical means.  Such  provisions  would 
include  a  ban  on  telemetry  encryp- 
tion and  would  allow  for  full  access  to 
all  telemetric  information  broadcast 
during  missile  flight. 

8.  Measures  designed  to  enhance  obser- 
vation of  activities  related  to  reduc- 
tion and  limitation  of  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  by  National  Technical 
Means.  These  would  include  open 
displays  of  treaty-limited  items  at 
missile  bases,  bomber  bases,  and  sub- 
marine ports  at  locations  and  times 
chosen  by  the  inspecting  party. 

Taking  into  account  the  preparation  of 
the  Treaty  on  Strategic  Offensive  Arms,  the 
leaders  of  the  two  countries  also  instructed 
their  delegations  in  Geneva  to  work  out  an 
agreement  that  would  commit  the  sides  to 
observe  the  ABM  Treaty,  as  signed  in  1972, 
while  conducting  their  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  as  required,  which  are 
permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  not  to 
withdraw  from  the  ABM  Treaty,  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time.  Intensive  discussions  of 
strategic  stability  shall  begin  not  later  than 
three  years  before  the  end  of  the  specified 
period,  after  which,  in  the  event  the  sides 
have  not  agreed  otherwise,  each  side  will 
be  free  to  decide  its  course  of  action.  Such 
an  agreement  must  have  the  same  legal 
status  as  the  Treaty  on  Strategic  Offensive 
Arms,  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  other  similar, 
legally  binding  agreements.  This  agreement 
will  be  recorded  in  a  mutually  satisfactory 


manner.  Therefore,  they  direct  their  dele- 
gations to  address  these  issues  on  a  priority 
basis. 

The  sides  shall  discuss  ways  to  ensure  pre- 
dictability in  the  development  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet strategic  relationship  under  condi- 
tions of  strategic  stability,  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 

Other  Arms  Control  Issues 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
reviewed  a  broad  range  of  other  issues  con- 
cerning arms  limitation  and  reduction.  The 
sides  emphasized  the  importance  of  produc- 
tive negotiations  on  security  matters  and 
advancing  in  the  main  areas  of  arms  limita- 
tion and  reduction  through  equitable,  verifi- 
able agreements  that  enhance  security  and 
stability. 

Nuclear  Testing 

The  two  leaders  welcomed  the  opening 
on  November  9,  1987,  of  full-scale,  step-by- 
step  negotiations,  in  accordance  with  the 
joint  statement  adopted  in  Washington  on 
September  17,  1987,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR: 

The  U.S.  and  Soviet  sides  have  agreed 
to  begin  before  December  1,  1987, 
full-scale  stage-by-stage  negotiations 
which  will  be  conducted  in  a  single 
forum.  In  these  negotiations  the  sides 
as  the  first  step  will  agree  upon  effec- 
tive verification  measures  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  ratify  the  U.S.-USSR 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974  and 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  of 
1976,  and  proceed  to  negotiating  fur- 
ther intermediate  limitations  on  nucle- 
ar testing  leading  to  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  the  complete  cessation  of  nu- 
clear testing  as  part  of  an  effective  dis- 
armament process.  This  process, 
among  other  things,  would  pursue,  as 
the  first  priority,  the  goal  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and,  ultimate- 
ly, their  elimination.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  elaboration  of  improved  verifica- 
tion measures  for  the  U.S.-USSR  Trea- 
ties of  1974  and  1976  the  sides  intend 
to  design  and  conduct  joint  verification 
experiments  at  each  other's  test  sites. 
These  verification  measures  will,  to  the 
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extent  appropriate,  be  used  in  further 
nuclear  test  limitation  agreements 
which  may  subsequently  be  reached. 

The  leaders  also  welcomed  the  prompt 
agreement  by  the  sides  to  exchange  ex- 
perts' visits  to  each  other's  nuclear  testing 
sites  in  January  1988  and  to  design  and  sub- 
sequently to  conduct  a  Joint  Verification 
Experiment  at  each  other's  test  site.  The 
terms  of  reference  for  the  Experiment  are 
set  forth  in  the  statement  issued  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1987,  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
leaders  noted  the  value  of  these  agreements 
for  developing  more  effective  measures  to 
verify  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
1976   Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty. 

Nuclear  Non- Proliferation 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
reaffirmed  the  continued  commitment  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  in  particular  to  strengthening  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.  The  two  leaders  expressed  satis- 
faction at  the  adherence  since  their  last 
meeting  of  additional  parties  to  the  Treaty, 
and  confirmed  their  intent  to  make,  togeth- 
er with  other  states,  additional  efforts  to 
achieve  universal  adherence  to  the  Treaty. 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
expressed  support  for  international  coopera- 
tion in  nuclear  safety  and  for  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
under  further  strengthened  IAEA  safe- 
guards and  appropriate  export  controls  for 
nuclear  materials,  equipment  and  technolo- 
gy. The  leaders  agreed  that  bilateral  consul- 
tations on  non-proliferation  were  construc- 
tive and  useful,  and  should  continue. 

Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Centers 

The  leaders  welcomed  the  signing  on 
September  15,  1987,  in  Washington  of  the 
agreement  to  establish  Nuclear  Risk  Reduc- 
tion Centers  in  their  capitals.  The  agree- 
ment will  be  implemented  promptly. 

Chemical  Weapons 

The  leaders  expressed  their  commitment 
to  negotiation  of  a  verifiable,  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  international  convention 


on  the  prohibition  and  destruction  of  chem- 
ical weapons.  They  welcomed  progress  to 
date  and  reaffirmed  the  need  for  intensified 
negotiations  toward  conclusion  of  a  truly 
global  and  verifiable  convention  encompass- 
ing all  chemical  weapons-capable  states. 
The  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  are  in 
favor  of  greater  openness  and  intensified 
confidence-building  with  respect  to  chemi- 
cal weapons  both  on  a  bilateral  and  a  multi- 
lateral basis.  They  agreed  to  continue  peri- 
odic discussions  by  experts  on  the  growing 
problem  of  chemical  weapons  proliferation 
and  use. 

Conventional  Forces 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
discussed  the  importance  of  the  task  of  re- 
ducing the  level  of  military  confrontation  in 
Europe  in  the  area  of  armed  forces  and 
conventional  armaments.  The  two  leaders 
spoke  in  favor  of  early  completion  of  the 
work  in  Vienna  on  the  mandate  for  negotia- 
tions on  this  issue,  so  that  substantive  nego- 
tiations may  be  started  at  the  earliest  time 
with  a  view  to  elaborating  concrete  meas- 
ures. They  also  noted  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference on  Confidence-  and  Security-Build- 
ing Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe 
is  an  important  factor  in  strengthening 
mutual  understanding  and  enhancing  stabil- 
ity, and  spoke  in  favor  of  continuing  and 
consolidating  this  process.  The  President 
and  the  General  Secretary  agreed  to  in- 
struct their  appropriate  representatives  to 
intensify  efforts  to  achieve  solutions  to  out- 
standing issues. 

They  also  discussed  the  Vienna  (Mutual 
and  Balanced  Force  Reduction)  negotia- 
tions. 

Follow-Up  Meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

They  expressed  their  determination,  to- 
gether with  the  other  33  participants  in  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  to  bring  the  Vienna  CSCE  Follow- 
Up  Conference  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
based  on  balanced  progress  in  all  principal 
areas  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  Madrid 
Concluding  Document. 
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II.  Human   Rights   and   Humanitarian 
Concerns 

The  leaders  held  a  thorough  and  candid 
discussion  of  human  rights  and  humanitari- 
an questions  and  their  place  in  the  U.S.- 
Soviet dialogue. 

III.  Regional  Issues 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
engaged  in  a  wide-ranging,  frank  and  busi- 
nesslike discussion  of  regional  questions,  in- 
cluding Afghanistan,  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  the 
Middle  East,  Cambodia,  southern  Africa, 
Central  America  and  other  issues.  They  ac- 
knowledged serious  differences  but  agreed 
on  the  importance  of  their  regular  ex- 
change of  views.  The  two  leaders  noted  the 
increasing  importance  of  settling  regional 
conflicts  to  reduce  international  tensions 
and  to  improve  East-West  relations.  They 
agreed  that  the  goal  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  these  issues  should  be  to  help  the 
parties  to  regional  conflicts  find  peaceful  so- 
lutions that  advance  their  independence, 
freedom  and  security.  Both  leaders  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  enhancing  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  institutions  to  contribute  to 
the  resolution  of  regional  conflicts. 

IV.  Bilateral  Affairs 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
reviewed  in  detail  the  state  of  U.S. -Soviet 
bilateral  relations.  They  recognized  the  util- 
ity of  further  expanding  and  strengthening 
bilateral  contacts,  exchanges  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Bilateral  Negotiations 

Having  reviewed  the  state  of  ongoing 
U.S.-Soviet  negotiations  on  a  number  of  spe- 
cific bilateral  issues,  the  two  leaders  called 
for  intensified  efforts  by  their  representa- 
tives, aimed  at  reaching  mutually  advanta- 
geous agreements  on:  commercial  maritime 
issues;  fishing;  marine  search  and  rescue; 
radio  navigational  systems;  the  U.S.-USSR 
maritime  boundary;  and  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  transportation  and  other  areas. 

They  noted  with  satisfaction  agreement 
on  the  expansion,  within  the  framework  of 


the  U.S.-Soviet  Air  Transport  Agreement,  of 
direct  air  passenger  service,  including  joint 
operation  of  the  New  York-Moscow  route 
by  Pan  American  Airways  and  Aeroflot,  and 
on  the  renewal  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  World 
Ocean  Agreement. 

People-to-People  Contacts  and  Exchanges 

The  two  leaders  took  note  of  progress  in 
implementing  the  U.S.-Soviet  General  Ex- 
changes Agreement  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion, science,  culture  and  sports,  signed  at 
their  November  1985  Geneva  meeting,  and 
agreed  to  continue  efforts  to  eliminate  ob- 
stacles to  further  progress  in  these  areas. 
They  expressed  satisfaction  with  plans  to 
celebrate  jointly  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
first  Exchanges  Agreement  in  January  1988. 

The  two  leaders  reaffirmed  the  impor- 
tance of  contacts  and  exchanges  in  broaden- 
ing understanding  between  their  peoples. 
They  noted  with  particular  satisfaction  the 
progress  made  in  the  development  of 
people-to-people  contacts  under  the  initia- 
tive they  launched  at  their  1985  meeting  in 
Geneva — a  process  which  has  involved  tens 
of  thousands  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  citizens  over 
the  past  two  years.  The  leaders  reaffirmed 
their  strong  commitment  further  to  expand 
such  contacts,  including  among  the  young. 

Global  Climate  and  Environmental  Change 
Initiative 

With  reference  to  their  November  1985 
agreement  in  Geneva  to  cooperate  in  the 
preservation  of  the  environment,  the  two 
leaders  approved  a  bilateral  initiative  to 
pursue  joint  studies  in  global  climate  and 
environmental  change  through  cooperation 
in  areas  of  mutual  concern,  such  as  protec- 
tion and  conservation  of  stratospheric 
ozone,  and  through  increased  data  ex- 
changes pursuant  to  the  U.S.-Soviet  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agreement  and  the 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  Concerning  Cooperation  in  the 
Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space  for 
Peaceful  Purposes.  In  this  context,  there 
will  be  a  detailed  study  on  the  climate  of 
the  future.  The  two  sides  will  continue  to 
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promote  broad  international  and  bilateral 
cooperation  in  the  increasingly  important 
area  of  global  climate  and  environmental 
change. 

Cooperative  Activities 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
supported  further  cooperation  among  scien- 
tists of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  in  utilizing  controlled 
thermonuclear  fusion  for  peaceful  purposes. 
They  affirmed  the  intention  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  USSR  to  cooperate  with  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  (EURATOM) 
and  Japan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  in  the 
quadripartite  conceptual  design  of  a  fusion 
test  reactor. 

The  two  leaders  noted  with  satisfaction 
progress  under  the  bilateral  Agreement  on 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  towards  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  working  group  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  reactor  safety,  and  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  develop  further 
cooperation  in  this  area. 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
agreed  to  develop  bilateral  cooperation  in 
combatting  international  narcotics  traffick- 
ing. They  agreed  that  appropriate  initial 
consultations  would  be  held  for  these  pur- 
poses in  early  1988. 

They  also  agreed  to  build  on  recent  con- 
tacts to  develop  more  effective  cooperation 
in  ensuring  the  security  of  air  and  maritime 
transportation. 

The  two  leaders  exchanged  views  on 
means  of  encouraging  expanded  contacts 
and  cooperation  on  issues  relating  to  the 
Arctic.  They  expressed  support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  bilateral  and  regional  coop- 
eration among  the  Arctic  countries  on  these 
matters,  including  coordination  of  scientific 
research  and  protection  of  the  region's  en- 
vironment. 

The  two  leaders  welcomed  the  conclusion 
of     negotiations     to     institutionalize     the 


COSPAS/SARSAT  space-based  global  search 
and  rescue  system,  operated  jointly  by  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  France  and 
Canada. 

Trade 

The  two  sides  stated  their  strong  support 
for  the  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial 
trade  and  economic  relations.  They  instruct- 
ed their  trade  ministers  to  convene  the 
U.S.-USSR  Joint  Commercial  Commission  in 
order  to  develop  concrete  proposals  to 
achieve  that  objective,  including  within  the 
framework  of  the  Long-Term  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
Facilitate  Economic,  Industrial,  and  Techni- 
cal Cooperation.  They  agreed  that  commer- 
cially viable  joint  ventures  complying  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  both  countries 
could  play  a  role  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  commercial  relations. 

Diplomatic  Missions 

Both  sides  agreed  on  the  importance  of 
adequate,  secure  facilities  for  their  respec- 
tive diplomatic  and  consular  establishments, 
and  emphasized  the  need  to  approach  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  functioning  of  Embas- 
sies and  Consulates  General  constructively 
and  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

V.  Further  Meetings 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
agreed  that  official  contacts  at  all  levels 
should  be  further  expanded  and  intensified, 
with  the  goal  of  achieving  practical  and 
concrete  results  in  all  areas  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet relationship. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev  renewed 
the  invitation  he  extended  during  the 
Geneva  summit  for  President  Reagan  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union.  The  President  ac- 
cepted with  pleasure.  The  visit  will  take 
place  in  the  first  half  of  1988. 
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Remarks  on  the  Departure  of  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
of  the  Soviet  Union 
December  10,  1987 


The  President.  Mr.  General  Secretary, 
these  last  few  days  have  been  exciting, 
indeed,  for  both  of  us  and  for  our  fellow 
countrymen  who  followed  the  course  of  our 
discussions.  Fm  pleased  to  report  that  upon 
the  completion  of  our  business  that  this 
summit  has  been  a  clear  success.  Like  the 
star  on  the  top  of  the  National  Christmas 
Tree,  which  was  lit  the  evening  you  ar- 
rived, Mr.  General  Secretary,  this  summit 
has  lit  the  sky  with  hope  for  all  people  of 
good  will.  And  as  we  leave,  it  is  up  to  both 
sides  to  ensure  that  the  luster  does  not  wear 
off  and  to  follow  through  on  our  commit- 
ments as  we  move  forward  to  the  next  steps 
in  improving  the  relations  between  our 
countries  and  peoples. 

I  believe  both  the  General  Secretary  and 
I  can  walk  away  from  our  meetings  with  a 
sense  of  accomplishment.  We  have  proven 
that  adversaries,  even  with  the  most  basic 
philosophical  differences,  can  talk  candidly 
and  respectfully  with  one  another  and,  with 
perseverance,  find  common  ground.  We  did 
not  hide  from  the  weighty  differences  that 
separate  us;  many  of  them,  of  course, 
remain.  One  of  my  predecessors.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  once  said:  "History 
cannot  be  rewritten  by  wishful  thinking." 
Our  discussions,  in  that  spirit,  were  straight- 
forward and  designed  to  open  a  thoughtful 
communication  between  our  governments 
on  the  critical  issues  that  confront  us. 

Our  exchange  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights  underscored  the  priority  we  in  the 
Western  democracies  place  on  respect  for 
fundamental  freedoms.  Fm  pleased  that 
during  this  summit  we  addressed  this  area 
of  heartfelt  importance  and  have  ensured  a 
continuing  dialog  on  human  rights  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  governments. 

Our  discussions  on  regional  conflicts  were 
no  less  to  the  point.  These  conflicts  contin- 
ue to  take  a  heavy  toll  in  lives  and  impose  a 
heavy  burden  on  East-West  relations.  The 
General  Secretary  and  I  expressed  different 
points  of  view — we  did  so  bluntly — and  for 
that    reason    alone,    our    talks    have    been 


useful  in  this  area.  Moreover,  we  agree  that 
it  is  necessary  to  search  for  real  political 
solutions  to  these  conflicts.  But  so  far,  we 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
achieved.  We  must  now  press  ahead  in  the 
search  for  political  solutions  that  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  for  the 
people  suffering  in  these  wars.  The  door  has 
been  opened,  and  it  will  stay  open  to  seri- 
ous discussion  of  ending  these  regional  con- 
flicts. 

And  as  far  as  open  doors,  Mr.  Gorbachev 
and  I  both  agree  on  the  desirability  of  freer 
and  more  extensive  personal  contact  and 
the  breaking  down  of  artificial  barriers  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  As  I  said  in  my  welcom- 
ing remarks,  the  fact  that  our  governments 
have  disagreements  should  not  prevent  our 
peoples  from  being  friends. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  accomplishment 
of  these  3  days  was  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
to  eliminate  a  whole  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons.  Another  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors, a  President  I  have  admired  since 
my  youth,  Calvin  Coolidge,  once  said:  "His- 
tory is  made  only  by  action."  Well,  it  took 
enormous  effort  and  almost  superhuman  te- 
nacity on  the  part  of  negotiators  on  both 
sides,  but  the  end  product  is  a  treaty  that 
does  indeed  make  history.  It  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  both  our  peoples,  yet  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  mankind  is  the  biggest 
winner.  At  long  last,  we  have  begun  the 
task  of  actually  reducing  these  deadly  weap- 
ons rather  than  simply  putting  limits  on 
their  growth. 

The  INF  treaty,  as  proud  of  it  as  we  are, 
should  be  viewed  as  a  beginning,  not  an 
end.  Further  arms  reduction  is  now  possi- 
ble. I  am  pleased  some  progress  has  been 
made  toward  a  strategic  arms  reduction 
treaty  over  the  last  3  days.  Individual  agree- 
ments will  not,  in  and  of  themselves,  result 
in  sustained  progress.  We  need  a  realistic 
understanding  of  each  other's  intentions 
and  objectives,  a  process  for  dealing  with 
differences  in  a  practical  and  straightfor- 
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ward  manner;  and  we  need  patience,  crea- 
tivity, and  persistence  in  achieving  what  we 
set  out  to  do.  As  a  result  of  this  summit,  the 
framework  for  building  such  a  relationship 
has  been  strengthened. 

I  am  determined  to  use  this  framework. 
My  goal — which  I  believe  you  share,  Mr. 
General  Secretary — is  a  more  constructive 
relationship  between  our  governments, 
long-lasting  rather  than  transitory  improve- 
ments. Together,  we  can  bring  about  a 
more  secure  and  prosperous  future  for  our 
peoples  and  a  more  peaceful  world.  Both  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  difficult  challenges  and 
special  responsibilities  inherent  in  this  task. 

During  World  War  II,  when  so  many 
young  Russians  served  at  the  front,  the 
poem  "Wait  For  Me"  became  a  prayer 
spoken  on  the  lips  of  Russian  families  who 
dreamed  one  day  of  the  happiness  that 
their  reunion  would  bring.  The  cause  of 
world  peace  and  world  freedom  is  still  wait- 
ing, Mr.  General  Secretary.  It  has  waited 
long  enough. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  Mrs.  Gor- 
bachev, it  is  good  that  you  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  Nancy  and  I  are  pleased  to  have 
welcomed  you  here.  Your  visit  was  short, 
yet  I  hope  you'll  take  with  you  a  better 
sense  of  the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  when  you  get  back 
to  Moscow,  please  pass  on  to  the  Soviet 
people  the  best  wishes  of  the  American 
people  for  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  new 
year. 

Thank  you,  and  Godspeed  on  your  jour- 
ney. 

The  General  Secretary.  Esteemed  Mr. 
President,  esteemed  Mrs.  Reagan,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  these  last  hours  before 
our  departure  for  home,  we  note  with  satis- 
faction that  the  visit  to  Washington  has,  on 
the  whole,  justified  our  hopes.  We  have  had 
3  days  of  hard  work,  of  businesslike  and 
frank  discussions  on  the  pivotal  problems  of 
Soviet-American  relations  and  on  important 
aspects  of  the  current  world  situation. 

A  good  deal  has  been  accomplished.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  in  particular  an 
unprecedented  step  in  the  history  of  the 
nuclear  age:  the  signing  of  the  treaty  under 
which  the  two  militarily  and  strategically 
greatest  powers  have  assumed  an  obligation 
to  actually  destroy  a  portion  of  their  nuclear 


weapons,  thus,  we  hope,  setting  in  motion 
the  process  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

In  our  talks  with  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  some  headway  has  been  made  on 
the  central  issue  of  that  process — achieving 
substantial  reductions  of  strategic  offensive 
arms,  which  are  the  most  potent  weapons 
in  the  world — although  we  still  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do.  We  have  had  a  useful  exchange 
of  views,  which  has  clarified  each  other's 
positions  concerning  regional  conflicts,  the 
development  of  our  bilateral  ties,  and 
human  rights.  On  some  of  these  aspects,  it 
seems  likely  that  we  can  soon  identify  spe- 
cific solutions  satisfactory  both  to  us  and  to 
other  countries.  A  useful  result  of  the  Wash- 
ington talks  is  that  we  have  been  able  to 
formulate  a  kind  of  agenda  for  joint  efforts 
in  the  future.  This  puts  the  dialog  between 
our  two  countries  on  a  more  predictable 
footing  and  is  undoubtedly  constructive. 

While  this  visit  has  centered  on  our  talks 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  no  intention  of  minimizing  the  impor- 
tance of  meetings  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress, with  other  political  leaders,  public  fig- 
ures, members  of  the  business  and  academ- 
ic communities,  cultural  figures,  and  media 
executives.  Such  contacts  enable  us  to  gain 
a  better  and  more  profound  knowledge  of 
each  other,  provide  a  wealth  of  opportuni- 
ties for  checking  one's  views,  assessments, 
and  even  established  stereotypes.  All  this  is 
important,  both  for  policymaking  and  for 
bringing  peoples  and  countries  closer  to- 
gether. These  meetings  have  confirmed  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  in 
American  society  for  improved  Soviet- 
American  relations.  In  short,  what  we  have 
seen  here  is  a  movement  matching  the 
mood  that  has  long  been  prevalent  among 
Soviet  people. 

In  bidding  farewell  to  America,  I  am 
looking  forward  to  a  new  encounter  with  it, 
in  the  hope  that  I  will  then  be  able  to  see 
not  only  its  Capital  but  also  to  meet  face-to- 
face  with  its  great  people,  to  chat  and  to 
have  some  lively  exchanges  with  ordinary 
Americans.  I  believe  that  what  we  have  ac- 
complished during  the  meeting  and  the  dis- 
cussions will,  with  time,  help  considerably 
to  improve  the  atmosphere  in  the  world  at 
large  and  in  America  itself,  in  terms  of  its 
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more  correct  and  tolerant  perception  of  my 
country,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  closer  to  the  common  goal  of 
strengthening  international  security,  but 
this  goal  is  yet  to  be  reached.  There  is  still 
much  work  to  be  done,  and  we  must  get 
down  to  it  without  delay.  Mr.  President, 
esteemed  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we 
are  grateful  for  your  hospitality,  and  we 
wish  success,  well-being,  and  peace  to  all 


Americans.  Thank  you,  and  goodbye. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:25  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House.  The 
President  spoke  in  English,  and  the  General 
Secretary  spoke  in  Russian.  Their  remarks 
were  translated  by  interpreters.  Earlier,  the 
President  and  the  General  Secretary  met  in 
the  Oval  Office  and  then  attended  a  work- 
ing luncheon  in  the  Residence. 


Proclamation  5752 — Human  Rights  Day,  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and 
Human  Rights  Week,  1987 
December  10,  1987 


Ry  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  Constitution  whose  Bicentennial  we 
celebrate  this  year  begins,  "We  the 
People,"  and  thus  tells  Americans  and  all 
the  world  that  we  hold  the  individual  as 
sovereign,  not  the  government  or  any  other 
political  entity.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  added  to 
the  Constitution  in  1791,  specifies  individ- 
ual liberties  and  adds  that  powers  '*not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 

The  Founders  of  our  country  believed  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  God-given,  not 
originating  from  or  granted  by  the  state. 
Their  timeless  vision  of  individual  liberties 
for  all  people  is  why  we  pause  each  Decem- 
ber to  express  thanks  for  our  heritage  and 
to  renew  our  commitment  to  the  vital  cause 
of  human  rights  around  the  globe.  We  also 
celebrate  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which  set 
human  rights  standards  for  all  nations. 

Tragically,  governments  in  many  lands 
deny  this  vision.  Some  make  elaborate 
claims  that  citizens  under  their  rule  enjoy 
human  rights  and  even  offer  illusory  guar- 
antees of  those  rights — but  then  reveal  their 
absence  through  lack  of  due  process,  free 
elections,  or  freedom  of  religion,  expression. 


and  assembly.  Their  constitutions  often  de- 
clare openly  that  citizens'  rights  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  interests  of  the  state.  Even  if 
words  look  good  on  paper,  the  absence  of 
structural  safeguards  against  abuse  of  power 
means  that  freedoms  may  be  taken  away  as 
easily  as  they  are  allowed.  In  countries 
where  monopoly  power  rests  with  a  single 
group  or  political  entity,  the  scope  for 
human  liberty  is  narrow  indeed. 

These  states  pose  the  greatest  threat  to 
liberty,  not  only  because  under  them 
people  are  denied  the  exercise  of  the  most 
fundamental  freedoms,  but  because  they 
pose  external  as  well  as  internal  dangers. 
Unlimited  power,  exercised  in  the  name  of 
universalist  ideologies,  often  tries  to  extend 
its  control  beyond  borders,  denying  other 
peoples  their  human  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

Standing  against  these  dangers  are  those 
people  the  world  over  who,  undaunted  by 
tremendous  odds  and  great  personal  risk, 
continue  to  press  for  individual  rights  and 
freedoms.  Their  courageous  struggle  for 
human  dignity  is  a  triumph  in  itself,  but  the 
United  States  pledges  continuing  support  to 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  human  rights,  fun- 
damental freedoms,  and  democracy. 

Now,  Therefore,  1,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  December  10,  1987,  as 
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Human  Rights  Day  and  December  15, 
1987,  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and  I  call  upon 
all  Americans  to  observe  the  week  begin- 
ning December  10,  1987,  as  Human  Rights 
Week. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  10th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year   of  our   Lord  nineteen  hundred   and 


eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:01  a.m.,  December  11,  1987] 


Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Soviet-United  States  Summit  Meeting 
December  10,  1987 


Good  evening.  As  I  am  speaking  to  you 
now.  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  is  leav- 
ing on  his  return  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
His  departure  marks  the  end  of  3  historic 
days  here  in  Washington  in  which  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev and  I  continued  to  build  a  founda- 
tion for  better  relations  between  our  gov- 
ernments and  our  peoples.  During  these  3 
days  we  took  a  step — only  a  first  step,  but 
still  a  critical  one — toward  building  a  more 
durable  peace,  indeed,  a  step  that  may  be 
the  most  important  taken  since  World  War 
II  to  slow  down  the  arms  buildup. 

Fm  referring  to  the  treaty  that  we  signed 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House.  I  believe  this  treaty  repre- 
sents a  landmark  in  postwar  history,  be- 
cause it  is  not  just  an  arms  control  but  an 
arms  reduction  agreement.  Unlike  treaties 
of  the  past,  this  agreement  does  not  simply 
establish  ceilings  for  new  weapons:  It  actu- 
ally reduces  the  number  of  such  weapons. 
In  fact,  it  altogether  abolishes  an  entire 
class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  missiles. 

The  verification  measures  in  this  treaty 
are  also  something  new  with  far-reaching 
implications.  On-site  inspections  and  short- 
notice  inspections  will  be  permitted  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  Again,  this  is  a  first-time 
event,  a  breakthrough,  and  that's  why  I  be- 
lieve this  treaty  will  not  only  lessen  the 
threat  of  war,  it  can  also  speed  along  a 
process  that  may  someday  remove  that 
threat  entirely. 

Indeed,  this  treaty,  and  all  that  we've 
achieved  during  this  summit,  signals  a 
broader  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  an  under- 


standing that  will  help  keep  the  peace  as 
we  work  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  our 
foreign  policy:  a  world  where  the  people  of 
every  land  can  decide  for  themselves  their 
form  of  government  and  way  of  life. 

Yet  as  important  as  the  INF  treaty  is, 
there  is  a  further  and  even  more  crucial 
point  about  the  last  3  days  and  the  entire 
summit  process:  Soviet-American  relations 
are  no  longer  focused  only  on  arms  control 
issues.  They  now  cover  a  far  broader 
agenda,  one  that  has,  at  its  root,  realism  and 
candor.  Let  me  explain  this  with  a  saying 
I've  often  repeated:  Nations  do  not  distrust 
each  other  because  they're  armed;  they  are 
armed  because  they  distrust  each  other. 
And  just  as  real  peace  means  the  presence 
of  freedom  and  justice  as  well  as  the  ab- 
sence of  war,  so,  too,  summits  must  be  dis- 
cussions not  just  about  arms  but  about  the 
fundamental  differences  that  cause  nations 
to  be  armed. 

Dealing  then  with  the  deeper  sources  of 
conflict  between  nations  and  systems  of 
government  is  a  practical  and  moral  imper- 
ative. And  that's  why  it  was  vital  to  estab- 
lish a  broader  summit  agenda,  one  that 
dealt  not  only  with  arms  reductions  but  also 
people-to-people  contacts  between  our  na- 
tions and,  most  important,  the  issues  of 
human  rights  and  regional  conflicts. 

This  is  the  summit  agenda  we've  adopted. 
By  doing  so,  we've  dealt  not  just  with  arms 
control  issues  but  also  with  fundamental 
problems  such  as  Soviet  expansionism, 
human  rights  violations,  as  well  as  our  own 
moral  opposition  to  the  ideology  that  justi- 
fies such  practices.  In  this  way,  we  have  put 
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Soviet-American  relations  on  a  far  more 
candid  and  far  more  realistic  footing.  It  also 
means  that,  while  there's  movement — 
indeed,  dramatic  movement — in  the  arms 
reduction  area,  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
that  area  as  well  as  in  these  other  critical 
areas  that  IVe  mentioned,  especially — and 
this  goes  without  saying — in  advancing  our 
goal  of  a  world  open  to  the  expansion  of 
human  freedom  and  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

So,  much  work  lies  ahead.  Let  me  ex- 
plain: On  the  matter  of  regional  conflicts,  I 
spoke  candidly  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  on  the 
issues  of  Afghanistan,  Iran-Iraq,  Cambodia, 
Angola,  and  Nicaragua.  I  continue  to  have 
high  hopes — and  he  assured  me  that  he  did 
too — that  we  can  have  real  cooperation  in 
resolving  regional  conflicts  on  terms  that 
promote  peace  and  freedom.  This  is  essen- 
tial to  a  lasting  improvement  in  our  rela- 
tions. 

So,  too,  on  human  rights,  there  was  some 
very  limited  movement:  resolution  of  a 
number  of  individual  cases  in  which  prison- 
ers will  be  released  or  exit  visas  granted. 
There  were  assurances  of  future,  more  sub- 
stantial movement,  which  we  hope  to  see 
become  a  reality. 

And  finally,  with  regard  to  the  last  item 
on  our  agenda — scientific,  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  exchanges — we  agreed 
to  expand  cooperation  in  ways  that  will 
break  down  some  of  the  artificial  barriers 
between  our  nations.  For  example,  agree- 
ment was  reached  to  expand  and  improve 
civil  air  service  between  our  two  countries. 

But  let  me  point  out  here  that,  while 
much  work  is  ahead  of  us,  the  progress 
we've  made,  especially  in  arms  reduction, 
does  reflect  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviets.  It  also  re- 
flects something  deeper.  You  see,  since  my 
first  meeting  with  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev in  1985,  I  have  always  regarded  you, 
the  American  people,  as  full  participants  in 
our  discussions.  Though  it  may  surprise  Mr. 
Gorbachev  to  discover  that  all  this  time 
there  has  been  a  third  party  in  the  room 
with  us,  I  do  firmly  believe  the  principal 
credit  for  the  patience  and  persistence  that 
brought  success  this  year  belongs  to  you, 
the  American  people. 

Your  support  over  these  last  7  years  has 


laid  the  basis  for  these  negotiations.  Your 
support  made  it  possible  for  us  to  rebuild 
our  military  strength,  to  liberate  Grenada, 
to  strike  hard  against  terrorism  in  Libya, 
and  more  recently  to  protect  our  strategic 
interests  and  bolster  our  friends  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Your  support  made  possible  our 
policy  of  helping  freedom  fighters  like  those 
in  Afghanistan,  Nicaragua,  Angola,  Cambo- 
dia, and  other  places  around  the  globe.  And 
when  last  year  at  Reykjavik  I  refused  Soviet 
demands  that  we  trade  away  SDI,  our  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  that  could  erect  a 
space  shield  against  ballistic  missiles,  your 
overwhelming  support  made  it  clear  to  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  the  American  people 
prefer  no  deal  to  a  bad  deal  and  will  back 
their  President  on  matters  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

In  short,  your  support  for  our  foreign 
policy  goals — building  a  safer  peace  as  we 
advance  the  cause  of  world  freedom — ^has 
helped  bring  the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining 
table.  It  makes  it  possible  now  to  hope  for  a 
real,  fundamental  improvement  in  our  rela- 
tions. 

You  know,  the  question  has  often  been 
asked  whether  democratic  leaders  who  are 
accountable  to  their  people  aren't  at  a 
grave  disadvantage  in  negotiating  with 
leaders  of  totalitarian  States  who  bear  no 
such  burden.  Well,  believe  me,  I  think  I  can 
answer  that  question.  I  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience.  Over  the  long  run,  no 
leader  at  the  bargaining  table  can  enjoy  any 
greater  advantage  than  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  behind  him  a  people  who  are  strong 
and  free  and  alert  and  resolved  to  remain 
that  way — people  like  you.  And  it's  this 
kind  of  informed  and  enlightened  support, 
this  hidden  strength  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, that  enabled  us  to  do  what  we  did 
this  week  at  the  Washington  summit. 

Now  that  the  treaty's  been  signed,  it  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  the  next 
step:  the  ratification  process.  I  will  meet 
with  the  leadership  of  Congress  here  tomor- 
row morning,  and  I'm  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  now  act  in  an  expeditious  way 
to  fulfill  its  duty  under  our  Constitution. 

To  this  end,  let  me  explain  the  back- 
ground. In  the  mid-  and  late- 1 970 's  the  So- 
viets  began   to   deploy   hundreds   of  new. 
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mobile  intermediate-range  missiles  capable 
of  destroying  major  cities  and  military  in- 
stallations in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  action 
was  an  unprovoked,  new  dimension  of  the 
threat  against  our  friends  and  allies  on  both 
continents,  a  new  threat  to  which  the 
democratic  nations  had  no  comparable 
counter. 

Despite  intense  pressure  from  the  Sovi- 
ets, NATO  proceeded  with  what  we  called 
a  two-track  policy.  First,  we  would  deploy  a 
limited  number  of  our  own  INF  missiles  as 
a  deterrent,  but  at  the  same  time  push  hard 
in  negotiations  to  do  away  with  this  entirely 
new  nuclear  threat.  And  we  set  out  to  do 
this  with  a  formula  I  first  put  forward  in 
1981.  It  was  called  the  zero-option.  It 
meant  the  complete  elimination  of  these 
missiles  on  both  sides.  Well,  at  first,  many 
called  this  a  mere  propaganda  ploy,  some 
even  here  in  this  country.  But  we  were 
persistent,  our  allies  steadfast,  and  eventual- 
ly the  Soviets  returned  to  the  bargaining 
table.  The  result  is  our  INF  treaty. 

As  you  see  from  the  map  on  the  screen 
now,  the  Soviet  missiles,  which  will  be  re- 
moved and  eliminated  under  the  treaty, 
have  been  a  major  threat  to  the  security  of 
our  friends  and  allies  on  two  continents, 
Europe  and  Asia.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  we  will  be  eliminating  400  deployed 
warheads,  while  the  Soviet  Union  elimi- 
nates 1,600,  or  four  times  as  many.  Now,  let 
me  also  point  out  that  this  does  not,  howev- 
er, leave  NATO  unprotected.  In  fact,  we 
will  maintain  a  substantial  deterrent  force 
on  the  ground,  in  the  air,  and  at  sea.  Our 
commitment  to  NATO's  strategy  of  being 
able  to  respond  as  necessary  to  any  form  of 
aggression  remains  steadfast. 

And  with  regard  to  verification,  as  I've 
mentioned,  we  have  the  breakthroughs  of 
on-site  inspections  and  short-notice  inspec- 
tions not  only  at  potential  missile  deploy- 
ment sites  but  at  the  facility  where  the 
Soviet  SS-20  missiles  and  their  components 
have  been  assembled.  We  have  a  verifica- 
tion procedure  that  assures  each  side  that 
the  missiles  of  the  other  side  have  been 
destroyed  and  that  new  ones  aren't  built. 

Here,  then,  is  a  treaty  that  shows  how 
persistence  and  consistency  eventually  can 
pay  off  in  arms  negotiations.  And  let  me 
assure  you,  too,  that  this  treaty  has  been 


accomplished  with  unprecedented  consulta- 
tion with  our  allies  and  friends.  I  have 
spoken  personally  with  the  leaders  of  the 
major  democracies,  as  has  Secretary  Shultz 
and  our  diplomats.  This  treaty  has  full  allied 
support.  But  if  persistence  is  paying  off  in 
our  arms  reduction  efforts,  the  question  of 
human  rights  and  regional  conflicts  are  still 
problems  in  our  relations.  But  I  am  pleased 
that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  these 
areas,  also. 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  candid  ex- 
changes on  our  four-part  agenda,  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev and  I  did  do  some  important  plan- 
ning for  a  Moscow  summit  next  year.  We 
agreed  that  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
reach  agreements  on  reducing  the  levels  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  long-range,  or  strategic,  nu- 
clear arms,  as  I  have  proposed  in  the 
START  negotiations.  He  and  I  made  real 
progress  toward  our  goal  first  agreed  to  at 
Geneva:  to  achieve  deep,  50-percent  cuts  in 
our  arsenals  of  those  powerful  weapons.  We 
agreed  that  we  should  build  on  our  efforts 
to  achieve  agreement  on  a  START  treaty  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  and  we've  in- 
structed our  delegations  in  Geneva  accord- 
ingly. 

Now,  I  believe  deep  reductions  in  these 
offensive  weapons,  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  SDI,  would  do  much  to  make  the 
world  safer.  For  that  reason,  I  made  it  clear 
that  our  SDI  program  will  continue  and 
that  when  we  have  a  defense  ready  to 
deploy  we  will  do  so. 

About  the  future,  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I 
also  agreed  that  as  nuclear  weapons  are  re- 
duced it  becomes  all  the  more  important  to 
redress  the  disparities  in  conventional  and 
chemical  weapons,  where  the  Soviets  now 
enjoy  significant  advantages  over  the 
United  States  and  our  allies.  I  think  then 
from  all  of  this  you  can  see  not  only  the 
direction  of  Soviet-American  relations  but 
the  larger  framework  of  American  foreign 
policy.  As  I  told  the  British  Parliament  in 
1982,  we  seek  to  rid  the  world  of  the  two 
great  nightmares  of  the  postwar  era:  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and  the  threat  of  to- 
talitarianism. 

And  that's  why,  by  pursuing  SDI,  which  is 
a  defense  against  offensive  missiles,  and  by 
going  for  arms  reduction  rather  than  just 
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arms  control,  we're  moving  away  from  the 
so-called  policy  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion, by  which  nations  hold  each  other  hos- 
tage to  nuclear  terror  and  destruction.  So, 
too,  we  are  saying  that  the  postwar  policy 
of  containment  is  no  longer  enough,  that 
the  goal  of  American  foreign  policy  is  both 
world  peace  and  world  freedom,  that  as  a 
people  we  hope  and  will  work  for  a  day 
when  all  of  God's  children  will  enjoy  the 
human  dignity  that  their  creator  intended.  I 
believe  we  gained  some  ground  with  regard 
to  that  cause  in  these  last  few  days. 

Since  my  first  days  in  office,  I  have 
argued  that  the  future  belongs  not  to  re- 
pressive or  totalitarian  ways  of  life  but  to 
the  cause  of  freedom — freedom  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, freedom  to  speak,  assemble,  and 
vote.  And  when  we  see  the  progress  of  de- 
mocracy in  these  last  years,  from  Latin 
America  to  Asia,  we  must  be  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  our  children. 

When  we  were  together  in  Iceland,  Mr. 
Gorbachev  told  me  that  this  sort  of  talk  is 
sometimes  viewed  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
threat,  but  I  told  him  then  and  I  have  said 
since  then  that  this  is  no  threat  at  all  but 
only  a  dream:  the  American  dream.  And  it's 
a  dream  that  has  meant  so  much  to  so 
many,  a  dream  that  still  shines  out  to  the 
world. 

You  know,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  Nancy 
and  I  were  deeply  moved  by  a  story  told  by 
former  New  York  Times  reporter  and 
Greek  immigrant  Nicholas  Gage.  It's  the 
story  of  Eleni,  his  mother,  a  woman  caught 
in  one  of  the  terrible  struggles  of  the  post- 
war era,  the  Greek  civil  war  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  a  mother  who  was  tried  and 
executed  because  she  smuggled  her  chil- 
dren out  to  safety  in  America. 

It  is  also  the  story  of  how  her  son  secretly 
vowed  to  return  to  Greece  someday  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  man  who  had  sent  his 
mother  to  her  death.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
story,  Nicholas  Gage  finds  he  cannot  extract 
the  vengeance  he  promised  himself.  Mr. 
Gage  writes  it  would  have  relieved  the  pain 
that  had  filled  him  for  so  many  years,  but  it 
would  also  have  broken  the  one  bridge  still 


connecting  him  to  his  mother,  that  part  of 
him  most  like  her.  As  he  tells  it:  "...  and 
her  final  cry  was  not  a  curse  on  her  killers, 
but  an  invocation  of  what  she'd  died  for — a 
declaration  of  love."  These  simple  last 
words  of  Mr.  Gage's  mother,  of  Eleni,  were: 
"My  children." 

How  that  cry  echoes  down  through  the 
centuries,  a  cry  for  all  children  of  the 
world,  a  cry  for  peace,  for  a  world  of  love 
and  understanding.  And  it  is  the  hope  of 
heeding  such  words — the  call  for  freedom 
and  peace  spoken  by  a  chosen  people  in  a 
promised  land,  the  call  spoken  by  the  Nazar 
carpenter — Nazarene  carpenter,  I  should 
say,  standing  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  car- 
penter whose  birth  into  the  poverty  of  a 
stable  we  celebrate — it  is  these  words  that 
we  remember  as  the  holiday  season  ap- 
proaches and  we  reflect  on  the  events  of 
this  week  here  in  Washington. 

So,  let  us  remember  the  children  and  the 
future  we  want  for  them.  And  let  us  never 
forget  that  this  promise  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, the  gift  that  is  ours  as  Americans,  the 
gift  that  we  seek  to  share  with  all  the 
world,  depends  for  its  strength  on  the  spirit- 
ual source  from  which  it  comes.  So,  during 
this  holy  season,  let  us  also  reflect  that  in 
the  prayers  of  simple  people  there  is  more 
power  and  might  than  that  possessed  by  all 
the  great  statesmen  or  armies  of  the  Earth. 
Let  us  then  thank  God  for  all  His  blessings 
to  this  nation,  and  ask  Him  for  His  help  and 
guidance  so  that  we  might  continue  the 
work  of  peace  and  foster  the  hope  of  a 
world  where  human  freedom  is  enshrined. 

To  sum  up  then:  This  summit  was  a  clear 
success.  We  made  progress  on  each  item  in 
our  four-part  agenda.  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I 
have  agreed  to  meet  in  several  months  in 
Moscow  to  continue  what  we've  achieved 
during  these  past  3  days.  I  believe  there  is 
reason  for  both  hope  and  optimism. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:01  p.m.  from 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  His 
address  was  broadcast  live  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television. 
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The  President.  I  think  you  recognize  the 
gentleman  with  me,  my  Chief  of  Staff,  Sen- 
ator Baker.  Well,  please  be  seated.  Fm 
grateful  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak 
with  you  and  to  answer  some  of  your  ques- 
tions. Having  worked  as  a  journalist  of 
sorts — I  was  a  sports  broadcaster — I  sympa- 
thize with  what  some  of  you  must  have 
been  going  through,  facing  a  deadline,  yet 
with  little  information  about  what  was 
going  on  behind  closed  doors.  I  must  be- 
lieve that  what  you  reported  from  this 
summit  was  some  of  the  best  news  the 
American  people  and  our  allies  have  heard 
in  a  long  time. 

The  INF  agreement  signed  at  this  summit 
will  bring  about  the  first  mutual  reduction 
in  Soviet  and  American  nuclear  arsenals 
ever,  and  the  first  step  back  toward  a  safer 
world  has  been  agreed  to.  The  word  histor- 
ic is  frequently  used  in  describing  the  INF 
agreement,  and  I  know  that  adjective  is 
overused,  but  in  this  case  I  think  it's  appro- 
priate. This  is  the  most  important  action 
since  World  War  II  in  reducing  the  arms 
race.  Instead  of  trying  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
future  growth  of  the  number  of  weapons, 
both  sides  are  now  focused  on  ways  to  mu- 
tually reduce  our  nuclear  forces.  And  we're 
in  a  better  position  to  make  tangible  gains 
in  arms  reduction  than  at  anytime  in  the 
last  40  years. 

Of  course,  arms  reduction  is  only  one  of 
several  significant  areas  of  discussion  be- 
tween the  East  and  West.  For  example,  I 
made  it  clear  to  the  General  Secretary  that 
the  continuing  occupation  of  Afghanistan 
undermines  the  progress  that  we  would  like 
to  see  between  our  two  countries.  I  also 
emphasized  that  there  are  people  fighting 
for  their  freedom  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Nicaragua,  freedom  fighters  face  a 
Communist  Sandinista  military  machine 
supportive  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  now  is 
not  the  time  for  Congress  to  turn  away 
from  those  who  are  fighting  for  freedom. 

Similarly,  on  human  rights,  I  explained 
how   difficult  it  is   for   the   people   of  the 


Western  democracies  to  have  trust  in  a  gov- 
ernment that  doesn't  trust  its  own  people 
and  denies  their  human  rights.  So,  be  as- 
sured that  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  is 
aware  that  forward  movement  in  areas  like 
arms  reduction  will  be  helped  considerably 
by  the  solution  of  regional  conflicts  and 
more  respect  for  human  rights. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  Western 
democracies.  I  would  like  to  stress  that  in 
preparation  for  this  summit  I  frequently 
sought  advice  and  counsel  from  other  West- 
ern leaders.  And  today  I've  spoken  on  the 
telephone  with  Chancellor  Kohl  and  Prime 
Minister  Takeshita  to  convey  my  impres- 
sions of  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and 
the  summit  and  to  consult  on  the  next 
steps.  And  later  today  I'll  be  talking  with 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  communicat- 
ing with  other  key  allied  leaders.  Our  allies 
have  been  most  supportive,  and  I'm  grati- 
fied at  the  unity  and  responsibility  demon- 
strated by  the  alliance  during  the  sensitive 
negotiations  we've  gone  through  in  the 
summit  and  in  the  weeks  and  months 
before  the  summit. 

And  now  with  that  said,  you  have  some 
questions. 

Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Jay  Levine,  from  WLS- 
TV  in  Chicago.  As  we  watched  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  this  week  go  around  the 
Capital,  meet  with  the  people  on  the  street, 
with  reporters,  with  business  groups,  we 
saw  one  perspective.  From  your  aides  and 
advisers,  we  hear  another  perspective:  as  a 
tight  bargainer  as  opposed  to  the  polished 
salesman  of  himself  and  his  country.  Could 
you  tell  us,  please,  from  your  impression, 
which  is  the  real  Mikhail  Gorbachev? 

The  President.  I  think  they're  both  real.  I 
think  there's  been  one  characteristic  of  the 
Russian  people  that — they  have  a  great  sim- 
ilarity to  our  own  people,  in  sense  of 
humor,  in  a  warmth,  and  so  forth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  remember  some  years  ago 
some  scholars  on  subjects  of  this  kind  have 
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pointed  out  that  many  times  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  people  of  countries 
that  are  large  in  area  and  the  people  in 
countries  of  smaller  area,  that  there's  a  kind 
of  an  outgoing  bigness  about  them.  So,  no,  I 
think  he  was  being  perfectly  natural,  but, 
yes,  he's  a  hard  bargainer.  He  believes  very 
much  in  their  system  and  what  they're 
doing.  Well,  he  was  born  and  raised  in  it. 

Q.  If  I  could  follow  up:  The  relationship 
between  the  two  of  you  also  seems  to 
change.  From  Reykjavik,  where  it  seemed  a 
little  bit  strained,  to  this  time,  it  seemed  a 
little  more  natural.  Was  that  just  a  general 
progression  of  a  relationship  as  people  know 
better,  or  was  there  a  difference  in  bargain- 
ing? 

The  President.  I  think  you're  taking  Rey- 
kjavik down  to  one  final  hour,  because,  no, 
we  found  that  we  had  quite  an  open  rela- 
tionship from  the  very  first,  in  Geneva  and 
in  Reykjavik.  But  in  Reykjavik,  toward  the 
end  of  the  final  session  when  we  thought 
we  had  made  a  great  many  break- 
throughs— then  for  the  first  time,  an  issue 
was  raised  by  him  that  just  simply  halted 
everything  that  we  thought  we  had  agreed 
to.  And  if  I  seemed  a  little  upset,  I  was. 

Q.  Steve  Bell,  KYW-TV.  In  your  personal 
relationship,  how  has  it  evolved?  When  you 
sit  down  together,  do  you  ever  try  out  new 
ideas  on  each  other?  Do  you  ever  snap  at 
each  other? 

The  President.  Well,  there  have  been 
times  when  we  get  kind  of  forceful — wheth- 
er we're  alone  or  with  our  teams  around 
us — when  there's  a  real  difference  and 
we're  trying  to  make  a  point.  But  for  the 
most  part,  no,  it's  as  you  described  it.  Yes, 
we  make  suggestions  and  bring  up  new  sub- 
jects and  so  forth.  I  find  it's  an  entirely 
different  relationship  than  I  had  with  his 
predecessors. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  example,  an  anec- 
dote of  that  relationship? 

The  President.  Well,  yes.  I  have  a  hobby 
now  of  collecting  jokes  that  I  can  prove  are 
being  told  among  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  each  other  and  about  their  system 
and  so  forth.  And  every  once  in  a  while,  I 
find  one  of  them  that  I  think  I'll  tell  him. 
And  so  far,  I've  gotten  a  belly  laugh  from 
both  of  them  that  I  told  him. 


Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

Q.  I'm  Fred  Fiske,  from  the  Post  Stand- 
ard, up  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  In  the  past, 
the  START  talks  seem  to  have  been  held 
hostage,  if  you  will,  by  the  SDI,  Star  Wars, 
and  ABM  compliance  dispute.  Do  you  feel, 
as  a  result  of  your  summit  meeting  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  that  those  obstacles  have  been 
reduced  or,  indeed,  eliminated? 

The  President.  We  have  made  great 
progress  in  that  particular  area.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  by  agreement,  we  will  go  forward 
with  our  research  and  development  of  SDI 
completely,  with  whatever  is  needed  in  that 
development.  And  then,  after  a  certain 
point,  if  and  when  we  have  succeeded  in 
putting  together  this  initiative,  then  we  will 
deploy. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  Wait.  I'll  get  to  you  next. 

Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Bill  Bevtel,  from 
WABC-TV,  in  New  York.  Back  to  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev for  a  moment.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
tell  us  what  he  said  to  you  or  about  the 
people  he  met  on  Connecticut  Avenue  on 
the  way  to  the  White  House  yesterday — 
that  he  was  delayed 

The  President.  Well,  by  the  time  we  got 
here — and  we  had  so  many  things  yet  to  do 
in  that  final  session  that — no,  there  wasn't 
any  discussion  of  that.  Some  of  the  televi- 
sion did  overhear  and  carried  what  I  said 
when  he  got  out  of  the  car  a  few  hours  late. 
I  told  him  I  thought  he'd  gone  home. 
[Laughter]  And  he  laughed.  He  didn't  take 
any  exception  to  what  I  had  said.  But,  no, 
but  I  think  that's  rather  typical. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up  on  that:  Do  you 
take  any  exception,  sir,  to  the  fact  that  he 
did  that  in  your  city  on  the  way  to  a  meet- 
ing with  you? 

The  President.  No.  Wait  until  next 
summer  and  he  sees  what  I  do  with  his 
people.  [Laughter] 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

Q.  Trudy  Reuben,  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  To  follow  up  on  the  SDI  question, 
Mr.  President,  have  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
drop  their  objections  to  the  U.S.  testing 
under  the  broad  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
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Treaty,  and  was  the  agreement  that  you 
reached  a  breakthrough?  Does  the  formula 
resolve  the  issue,  or  does  it  merely  post- 
pone it  for  now? 

The  President  No,  it  resolves  it — the  very 
fact  that  we  have  agreed  that  we  are  going 
forward  with  whatever  is  necessary  in  the 
research  and  development  without  any 
regard  to  an  interpretation  of  ABM.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  have  an  agreement  also 
that  there  will  be  a  period  of  time  in  which 
both  countries  have  agreed  we  will  contin- 
ue the  ABM,  although  that  does  not  affect 
our  testing.  And  actually,  that  time,  we  do 
not  believe,  represents  any  undue  delay  for 
us  because  the  information  we  have  on  the 
potential  possibility  or  probability  of  getting 
SDI  is  going  to  take  a  certain  length  of 
time. 

Q.  Fm  John  Anderson,  from  Huntsville 
Times.  Can  you  categorically  say  now  that 
Star  Wars,  or  SDI,  is  no  longer  any  impedi- 
ment in  the  START  talks,  that  it's  complete- 
ly put  aside? 

The  President  I  don't  think  there's  any 
impediment  there  at  all.  Well,  yes,  we 
could  have  the  normal  impediment  that  we 
have  sometimes  here  in  our  own  circles, 
that  is,  if  the  Congress  will  be  forthcoming 
on  the  funds  that  are  needed  to  proceed  as 
we  want  to  proceed  with  it. 

Q.  The  Soviets  no  longer  will  require  SDI 
to  be  restricted? 

The  President  That  was  eliminated. 

Human  Rights 

Q.  Judy  Maggio,  from  KVUE-TV,  in 
Austin.  You  said  last  night  that  some  limited 
movement  was  made  on  the  human  rights 
issue.  Can  you  talk  a  little  bit  more  about 
what  slight  progress  may  have  been  made 
in  those  areas? 

The  President  Well,  the  progress  that 
we've  made  so  far  has  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  actual  individuals  who  have 
been  prevented  from  getting  visas  or  who 
are  incarcerated.  And  this  is  because  what 
we've  been  following  here  is  a  policy  of 
getting  at  names  and  creating  lists.  And 
we've  presented  those  lists  to  them  as  the 
people  that  we  know  about  and  that  we're 
interested  in  seeing  freed  and  seeing  al- 
lowed to  emigrate.  And  they  have  been 
forthcoming  on  that,  and  that's  why  there's 


been  quite  an  increase.  At  the  same  time, 
we've  got  a  long  way  to  go  on  this  whole 
matter  of  total  emigration. 

But  I  think,  again,  the  discussions  that 
we've  had  have,  I  think,  improved  the  situ- 
ation, but  you  have  to  recognize  also  that, 
as  I  say,  he  believes  in  their  system  and  so 
forth.  And  since  these  few  days  here  in 
Washington,  his  only  experience  in  the 
United  States — I've  issued  an  invitation  for 
them  anytime,  please,  to  come  back 
when — not  a  summit,  but  when  they  can  go 
touring  the  countryside  and  see  America 
and  get  acquainted  with  it.  They  don't 
think  they're  violating  any  human  rights. 
They  think  we  are. 

But  let  me  take  this  young  lady  here,  and 
then  back  there  in  the  aisle. 

Soviet- U.S.  Exchange  Programs 

Q.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all  thank  you 
very  much  for  a  very  exciting  week.  Ann 
Edwards,  WKBW  Buffalo.  Western  New 
York  is  the  home  of  the  Chatauqua  Institu- 
tion, where  for  the  last  3  years  we  have  had 
private  peace  initiatives  and  exchanges  with 
the  Soviets.  We  are  going  back  again  next 
May.  How  do  you  view  these  private  peace 
initiatives  following  your  summit? 

The  President.  Well,  not  only  do  we  view 
them  well  and  approve  heartily  but  we 
have  negotiated  on  that  basis  and  agreed  on 
the  subject  of  more  exchanges  between  our 
people,  wherever  possible,  and  so  forth. 
That,  we  think,  is  very,  very  helpful. 

American  Hostages  in  Lebanon 

Q.  To  follow  up:  Terry  Anderson,  of  Bata- 
via,  is  a  native  of  western  New  York.  He  is  a 
hostage.  We've  been  discussing  human 
rights  this  week  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What 
about  the  human  rights  of  the  American 
hostages  still  held  in  Lebanon? 

The  President.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  fact  that  you  don't  hear  anything 
doesn't  mean  that  we're  not  concerned  and 
not  exploring  every  avenue  that  we  can 
with  regard  to  getting  them  back. 

Now  the  gentleman 

Soviet'  U.  S.  Rela  tions 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Bob  Lee,  from  Oakland 
Communications.  Both  you  and  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev have  spoken  about  the  improved  rela- 
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tionship  between  the  two  of  you  as  being 
one  of  the  benefits  of  the  summit.  If  that's 
the  case,  why  not  expand  upon  it  and  do  as 
you  just  suggested:  meet  more  often,  even 
when  there  isn't  a  treaty  signing,  or  do  like 
you  did  that  morning,  pick  up  the  phone 
and  call  him  more  often? 

The  President.  Well,  we  stay  in  communi- 
cation. It  doesn't  mean  now  that  this  has 
ended  and  now  there  will  be  no  relation- 
ship until  the  next  summit  in  Moscow.  No. 
And  our  teams  that  are  in  Geneva  are  going 
to  continue,  now,  going  forward  with  the 
things  that  were  discussed  here  in  3  days. 
You  can't  completely  agree  on  all  the  things 
that  must  be  resolved.  But  we  will  be  going 
forward  in  contact  with  him,  but  with  also 
our  teams  working  together  so  that — just  as 
when  we  came  here  and  found  we  had  a 
treaty  we  could  sign  on  the  first  day.  Hope- 
fully, that  will  take  place  also. 

Q.  telephone  as  you  have  with  the 

other  world  leaders  this  morning? 

The  President.  What's  that? 

Q.  Will  you  be  talking  with  him  more  on 
the  telephone,  as  you  have  with  other 
world  leaders  this  morning? 

The  President.  I  think  so,  yes.  When 
there's  a  need  or  an  occasion  for  it.  You  bet 
we  will. 

Chemical  Weapons 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Jeff  Marx,  from  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  We've  heard  a  lot  about  nu- 
clear weapons.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit 
about  what  has  been  done  this  week  with 
chemical  weapons  and  where  you  see  that 
heading? 

The  President.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  is  that  he,  not  me,  was  the 
first  one  to  bring  up  conventional  weapons 
and  chemical  warfare  as  something  that  we 
had  to  resolve  and  go  forward  with  further 
reductions  in  those  weapons.  He  wants  re- 
duction in  arms  all  the  way  across  the 
board. 

Q.  What  specifically  did  you  discuss  on 
chemical  weapons,  and  where  do  you  go 
from  there? 

The  President.  Well,  as  I  say,  he  brought 
that  up  as  a  part  of  the  subject  that  we've 
got  to  go  forward  with  as — right,  and  specif- 
ically we're  going  on  the — as  I  say,  the  nu- 
clear weapons,  because  these  are  the  things 


we've  been  discussing.  But  he  made  it  plain 
that   he   doesn't   want   to   stop   there.    He 
wants  arms  reduction,  period. 
In  the  back. 

Soviet-  U.  S.  Rela  tions 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Joseph  Day,  from 
WNEV  in  Boston.  The  American  people 
know  you  very  well,  but  they  don't  know 
Mr.  Gorbachev  very  well.  And  you  know 
him  better  than  anybody  else. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  he's  a  good  man,  and 
do  you  completely  trust  him? 

The  President.  That's  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  because,  as  I  say,  there  was  a 
certain  chemistry  between  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  I've  been  involved  in  the 
Communist  situation  long  before  I  was  in 
this  office.  I  was  once  president  of  the 
union  in  the  motion  picture  industry  in  a 
period  in  which,  immediately  after  the  war, 
the  Soviet  Union,  through  their  local  chap- 
ters here  in  our  country,  were  doing  their 
best  to  infiltrate  and  gain  control  over  that 
industry,  which  could  be  such  a  propaganda 
machine.  And  so,  I  have  to  say  that,  yes, 
there  is  a  chemistry  and  all  of  that;  but  I 
repeatedly  used  their  own  language  to 
them,  and  still  do,  with  regard  to  any  of 
these  issues:  Dovorey  no  provorey — trust  but 
verify. 

Q.  Mr.  President — could  I  follow  on  that, 
Mr.  President?  Christopher  Jones,  from  Fox 
Television  in  New  York.  You  have  described 
in  the  past  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil 
empire,  and  you've  said  that  communism 
would  be  swept  into  the  dustpan  of  history. 
Do  you  still  feel  that  way? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  the  very  situ- 
ation that  has,  in  a  way,  helped  bring  about 
these  meetings,  an  agreement  with  regard 
to  arms,  has  been  the  enormous  economic 
problem  that  he,  as  the  new  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  faced  with.  And  his  own 
proposals  and — about  which  he's  running 
into  some  opposition  in  his  own  country  for 
glasnost,  for  an  opening  of  his  society — is  an 
indication  with  regard  to  whether  that 
system,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  can  con- 
tinue without  winding  up  in  the  dustbin  of 
history.  That's  true. 

On  the  other  fact — or  on  the  other  hand. 
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with  regard  to  the  evil  empire,  I  meant  it 
when  I  said  it,  because  under  previous  lead- 
ers they  have  made  it  evident  that  they 
were  based — or  their  program  was  based  on 
expansionism,  on  going  forward  toward  the 
Marxian  philosophy  of  the  one-world  Com- 
munist state.  All  of  those  things  were  true. 
The  first  day  I  ever  stood  here  in  a  press 
conference  with  our  own  press  people  in 
Washington,  they — most  of  them — they've 
cited  what  I  said  about  no  morality  unless  it 
furthered  the  cause  of  socialism,  but  they 
forgot  it  was  answering  a  question  about 
how  could  they  be  trusted.  And  it  was  true 
that  there  was  a  philosophy  then,  under  the 
previous  leaders,  that  there  was  no  immo- 
rality in  anything  that  furthered  the  cause 
of  socialism,  therefore  permitting  them- 
selves to  violate  trust,  to  lie,  and  so  forth. 
There  seems  to  be  an  entirely  different  re- 
lationship. 

INF  Treaty 

Q.  Kris  Allen,  from  WITF-FM  in  Harris- 
burg.  Mr.  President,  doesn't  the  verification 
process  provided  in  the  INF  treaty  leave 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union 
off  limits  to  U.S.  inspectors?  And  doesn't 
that  leave  a  lot  of  room  for  cheating?  And 
are  you  concerned  about  that  possibility? 

The  President.  You  always  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  that,  just  as  I'm  sure  they  are, 
too.  But  never  have  we  ever  had  an  agree- 
ment that  had  the  verification  principles 
that  are  embodied  in  this  agreement,  on 
the  INF  agreement.  They  will  have  people 
at  the  assembly  plant  for  that  type  of 
weapon  in  our  country  for  13  years,  and  we 
will  have  people  there.  We  will  have  the 
ability  to  stop  a  weapon  coming  out  of  the 
plant,  have  the  hood  removed,  and  count 
the  number  of  warheads  that  it  contains  to 
see  that  it  is  meeting  the  requirements. 
We've  agreed  in  both  cases  for  on-spot 
checks,  in  which  in  addition  to  these  per- 
manent things  that  we  have,  that  if  we  have 
some  suspicion  or  get  some  hint  that  some- 
thing is  going  on,  we  can  go  in,  like  that,  to 
that  particular  area,  wherever  it  might  be, 
to  check  on  it.  And  they  can  do  likewise. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Richard  Lessner  of  the 
Arizona  Republic.  Sir,  you  placed  great  em- 
phasis on  these  rigorous  and  intrusive  verifi- 
cation procedures,  yet  short  of  withdrawal 


from  the  treaty,  there's  no  specific  provi- 
sion for  compensatory  or  penalties  should 
the  Soviets  be  found  cheating.  Now,  you 
abrogated  SALT  II  on  the  basis  of  Soviet 
cheating.  Would  you  favor  and  support 
doing  the  same  thing  with  the  INF  if 
they're  found  to  be  cheating?  Or  should  the 
Senate  attach  specific  penalties  should  the 
Soviets  be  found  to  be  cheating  on  INF? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  that  we  would 
have  to  face  that  problem  and  take  up  that 
issue  when  it  happened — as  to  what  our 
course  would  be.  And  with  regard  to  SALT 
II,  you  remember,  we're  talking  about 
something — there  was  a  treaty  that  was 
never  ratified,  that  was  then  a  kind  of  an 
agreement  between  the  two  that,  well, 
they'd  go  ahead  and  try  to  stay  within  the 
parameters  of  what  the  treaty  would  have 
called  for  had  it  been  ratified. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  then  that  the 
treaty  should  have  some  penalty  provision 
short  of  abrogation  or  total  withdrawal? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  those  are 
things,  as  I  say,  that  should  be  considered 
and  action  taken  that  would  be  appropriate 
to  whatever  the  violation  was. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I'm  John  Kimelman. 
I'm  with  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail.  What 
do  you  think  of  some  kind  of  Senate  amend- 
ment or  reservation  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  setting  a  timetable  on  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan?  And  do 
you  think  it  might  have  the  effect  of  killing 
the  whole  treaty? 

The  President.  Wait  a  minute.  Could  you 
briefly  repeat  there,  because  I  thought  I'd 
been  pointing  at  somebody  else?  But  I'll 
take  your  question. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  some  kind  of 
Senate  reservation  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  setting  a  timetable  on  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Afghanistan?  And  do 
you  think  that  a  Senate  action  of  that  kind 
would  have  the  effect  of  killing  the  treaty 
altogether? 

The  President.  Well,  no,  this  is  something 
that  we  have  underway  in  negotiation.  And 
he  has  made  it  plain  that  he  really  does 
want  to  withdraw,  and  he  would  do  that 
within  a  12-month  period,  at  the  most.  And, 
yes,  he  has  some  concerns  then  about  our 
continued  support  to  the  Mujahidin. 
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I  related  to  him  what  our  concern  is:  that 
anything  that — well,  it's  very  similar  to 
Nicaragua — anything  that  would  force  us  to 
weaken  the  freedom  fighters  in  either 
country  at  the  same  time  that  the  govern- 
ments of  those  two  countries  have  a  mili- 
tary. The  Afghan  army — it's  not  only  the 
Soviets  that  have  been  fighting.  The  Af- 
ghans have  an  army  in  that  puppet  govern- 
ment. The  Sandinistas  have  a  military  even 
while  they're  pleading  and  demanding  that 
the  contras  should  disarm  themselves. 

And  I  in  turn  have  made  it  plain  to  them 
that  there's  no  way  that  we  could  create 
such  an  imbalance,  that  what  we  must  have 
is  an  agreement  that  sees  the  ability  of  the 
people  in  each  country  and  on  both  sides  to 
come  together,  and  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try decide  on  the  kind  of  government  they 
want,  and  a  neutral  government. 

Q.  Would  you  ask  for  the  Senate  not  to 
attach  any  kind  of  reservation  and  kind  of 
queer  the  deal,  so  to  speak? 

The  President.  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  the 
Senate  start  amending  this  that  would  have 
to  bring  us  back  into  negotiations  of  a 
treaty  that  is  already  resolved  and,  we  be- 
lieve, is  probably  really  an  historic  event 
and  the  most  forward  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened between  our  two  countries  in  the 
last  40  years.  And,  as  I  say,  these  other 
things  are  still — they're  not  in  a  part  of  a 
treaty.  They're  part  of  the  continuing  nego- 
tiations. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  You're  the  one  I  was  point- 
ing to. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Ken  Decos- 
ter,  WROK  in  Rockford,  Illinois.  You  char- 
acterized the  successful  signing  of  the  INF 
agreement  as  one  of  the  most  important 
actions  concerning  nuclear  weapons  since 
World  War  II.  If  I  could  ask  you  to  speak 
personally,  how  do  you  characterize  this 
successful  agreement  as  far  as  your  accom- 
plishments in  office  since  1980? 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  very  pleased  that 
it  happened,  because  for  a  number  of  years, 
before  I  ever  got  here,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  very  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons.  And  to  hear  this  man  now,  with- 
out any  urging  from  me,  express  his  wish 
that  we  could  totally  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons  because  of  the  threat  they  repre- 


sent— and  he  quoted  back  to  me  a  line  that 
I  used  as  long  ago  as  1982  in  speaking  to 
some  foreign  parliaments,  such  as  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Japanese,  and  that  is:  A  nuclear 
war  cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  this  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Reagan — 

The  President.  He  wants  to  follow  up. 

The  President's  Legacy 

Q.  Is  this  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  Reagan  legacy?  One  hundred  years 
from  now,  will  we  look  back  and  see  Ronald 
Reagan  improved  relations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets? 

The  President.  I  don't  expect  to  be  look- 
ing back  100  years  from  now.  [Laughter] 
And  I  don't  know  whether  that's  the  most 
important  or  not.  I  think  that  it's  kind  of 
important  that  for  the  last  couple  of  years 
the  battle  going  on  in  Congress  between 
our  two  parties  has  not  been  a  battle  of  how 
big  will  the  new  spending  programs  be,  but 
a  battle  between  what  method  we  should 
take  to  eliminate  the  deficit.  And  I  think 
that's  kind  of  a  step  forward. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

Ms.  Board.  One  last  question. 

Cuban  Immigration  Into  Florida 

Q.  Jan  Fisher,  WTBJ  in  Miami.  We,  too, 
in  south  Florida  are  a  little  concerned  about 
the  Communist  influence  in  our  back  door. 
Recently  we  have  normalized  relations 
with — well,  not  normalized,  but  relaxed  im- 
migration policies  with  Cuba.  What  would 
you  have  to  say  to  the  folks  in  south  Florida 
about  all  of  this  at  this  point? 

The  President.  Well,  having  been  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  myself  and  believing  in 
federalism,  I  have  to  say  that  there  are 
many  things  that  I  believe  are  rights  that 
belong  to  the  States  and  the  local  communi- 
ties. And  in  fact,  I  am  trying  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  give  back  more  au- 
thority to  the  States.  I  could  quote  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  from  his  1932  campaign 
for  the  Presidency — and  I  was  old  enough 
that  I  was  voting  then,  and  did  vote  for 
him.  But  he  said  that  one  of  his  goals  was  to 
restore  to  the  States  and  the  local  communi- 
ties the  rights  that  had  been  unjustly  seized 
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by  the  Federal  Government.  So,  whatever 
they  want  to  do  on  that — but  I  do  beheve 
this:  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  Cuba 
is  totally  dedicated  to  the  Communist  cause 
and  to  that  philosophy. 

Q.  A  foUowup,  sir,  if  I  could:  With  the 
number  of  Cubans  we  expect  to  be  coming 
into  south  Florida,  there  are  real  and  severe 
economic  concerns  about  how  we  can  cope 
with  100,000  more  folks  coming  into  our 
area.  Does  the  Federal  Government  have 
any  plan  at  this  point  to  help  out  with  the 
city  of  Miami  and  Dade  County? 

The  President.  Well,  we've  been  doing 
things  of  that  kind  and  helped,  and  that's 
involved  in  our  immigration  plan.  But 
again,  I  have  to  say  that — because  as  a  Gov- 
ernor I  found  so  many  times  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  tried  to  help  it 
couldn't  do  as  well  as  the  State  could  have 
done  if  we  had  been  left  alone.  So,  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  snap  answer  here. 

Elizabeth,  there  was  one  question  I  did 
want  to  take  from  the  lady  back  here  in  the 
aisle,  if  I  could.  And  I  am  cheating  on  Eliza- 
beth here.  She's  told  me  my  time  is  up. 

U.S.  Embassy  Security 

Q.  I  am  Joyce  Catt,  WBUT  News.  In  view 
of  the  verification  terms,  will  the  security  of 
our  vital  defense  systems  become  vulnera- 
ble? And  also,  at  the  next  proposed  summit 
in  Moscow,  what's  the  status  of  bugged 
American  Embassy? 

The  President.  They  know  very  well  how 
we  feel  about  that.  And  we  are  going  for- 
ward with  clearing  up  our  Embassies,  and 
they  won't  be  beset  with  the  build-in  bugs 
and  so  forth  from  here  on.  We've  just 
simply  declared  what  we  are  going  to  do  in 
that  regard.  And  the  first  part  of  your  ques- 
tion was? 

NATO  Security  Interests 

Q.  In  view  of  the  verification  terms,  will 
any  of  our  vital  defense 

The  President.  Oh,  let  me  just  say  I  know 
there  has  been  concern  about  that,  and  be- 
lieve me,  that  is  all  taken  under  consider- 
ation— for  example,  this  matter  in  our  posi- 
tion and  where  our  frontline  is  in  NATO, 
the  people  that  have  been  concerned  that 
somehow  in  this  treaty  we've  weakened 
NATO   because   of  the   superiority   of  the 


Soviet  Union  in  their  conventional  weapons. 

No,  we've  still  thousands,  literally,  of  war- 
heads on  that  front,  which  alleviate  that  dif- 
ference between  us.  And  it's  true  they  have 
several  times  as  many  tanks  and  artillery 
pieces  and  so  forth  as  NATO  does.  But  tacti- 
cal battlefield  nuclear  weapons  have 
evened  up  that  competition.  And  I  can  tell 
you  now  that  it  has  always  been  our  inten- 
tion, and  will  continue  to  be,  that  before 
anything  is  done  about  those  weapons  there 
will  have  to  be  a  parity  achieved  in  arms 
reduction  in  the  conventional  state.  And 
that's  why  we  were  so  pleased  when  he 
himself  volunteered  his  willingness  that  we 
should  have  equalizing  and  reduction  of 
conventional  weapons. 

No,  our  security  has  not  been  threatened 
or  eliminated  in  any  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  weapons  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed— four  to  one — they  are  destroying 
four  times  as  many,  as  I  said. 

Cuban  Inmate  Riots 

Q.  To  follow  up  on  an  earlier  question — 
I'm  Ken  Watts,  WAGA  in  Atlanta.  We've 
learned  today  that  on  November  24th  you 
signed  an  Executive  order  regarding  the 
use  of  Federal  troops  at  the  Atlanta  pen 
during  the  Cuban  uprising.  Could  you  ex- 
plain that  order  and  exactly  what  those 
troops  would  have  been  authorized  to  do  by 
order? 

The  President.  Very  quietly,  I  issued  an 
order  that  troops  could  be  made  available 
only  on  the  basis  to  be  used  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  save  human  life.  And  they  quietly 
moved  in.  There  was  no  great  fuss  about  it, 
but  they  were  available  if  they  were 
needed  to  protect  human  life.  And  that  was 
the  total  extent  of  the  order. 

Ms.  Board.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  President.  I  have  to  get  along  with 
her. 

Ms.  Board.  He  has  some  phone  calls  to 
make. 

The  President.  Yes,  starting  with  Margaret 
Thatcher. 

Ms.  Board.  That's  right.  You  don't  want  to 
keep  her  waiting. 

Soviet- U. S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  have  won  this  round. 
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Mr.  President? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  have  won  this  round? 

The  President.  I  think  the  people  of  both 
countries  won  this  round. 

Q.  regarding  the  Jewish  people.  Also, 

how  are  you  going  to  keep  up  the  pressure. 

The  President.  We  are  keeping  it  up,  be- 


cause we  never  have  let  it  go  down.  And 
we  are  going  to  continue. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:01  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  Elizabeth  I.  Board  was  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Media  and 
Broadcast  Relations. 


Nomination  of  Hershey  Gold  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy 
December  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Hershey  Gold  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a 
term  expiring  July  1,  1990.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. 

Since  1978  Mr.  Gold  has  been  chairman 


of  the  board  of  Super  Yarn  Mart  in  Los 
Angeles,  CA,  and  president  from  1955  to 
1978. 

Mr.  Gold  was  born  August  21,  1920,  in 
Chicago,  IL.  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Beverly  Hills,  CA. 


Nomination  of  Susan  Wing  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
December  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Susan  Wing  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  30,  1988,  she  would  succeed 
Mary  Ann  Weyforth  Dawson,  and  for  an 
additional  term  of  5  years  from  July  1,  1988. 
This  is  a  reappointment. 

Since  1979  Mrs.  Wing  has  been  an  attor- 
ney with  Hogan  &  Hartson  in  Washington, 
DC.  Prior  to  this  she  was  executive  assistant 
to  the  Director  for  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  in  Washington,  DC, 
1976-1978.  Mrs.  Wing  was  Special  Assistant 


to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  in  Washington,  DC,  1973- 
1976.  She  was  creative  director  for  S.P. 
Wright  Advertising  in  Springfield,  IL,  1972- 
1973.  From  1969  to  1972,  she  was  press 
assistant  to  Illinois  Governor  Richard  B. 
Ogilvie  in  Springfield. 

Mrs.  Wing  graduated  from  Spring  Hill 
College  (B.A.,  1969),  Sangamon  State  Uni- 
versity (M.A.,  1969),  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center  (J.D.,  1978).  She  was 
born  January  28,  1947,  in  Dallas,  TX.  She  is 
married  and  resides  in  Bethesda,  MD. 
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Proclamation  5753 — National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving 
Awareness  Week,  1987 
December  11,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

During  the  past  5  years,  thousands  of 
dedicated  citizen  volunteers  throughout  our 
Nation  have  taken  part  in  the  programs  and 
activities  of  National  Drunk  and  Drugged 
Driving  Awareness  Week.  These  efforts  just 
before  the  holiday  season  have  proven 
enormously  successful  in  increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  driving  while 
impaired  by  alcohol  or  drugs.  As  the  1987 
holiday  season  approaches,  we  need  to  focus 
once  again  on  the  terrible  cost  in  human 
lives  and  suffering  caused  by  drunk  and 
drugged  driving. 

Although  alcohol  is  still  involved  in  more 
than  half  of  all  highway  deaths,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  signs  of  real  progress  in  our 
battle  against  drunk  driving.  In  1986,  41 
percent  of  the  total  traffic  fatalities 
throughout  our  Nation  involved  at  least  one 
driver  or  pedestrian  who  was  intoxicated, 
down  from  46  percent  in  1982.  During  the 
same  period,  the  proportion  of  intoxicated 
teenaged  drivers  involved  in  fatal  crashes 
dropped  from  28  percent  to  21  percent,  the 
largest  decrease  for  any  driver  age  group. 
This  is  progress,  but  our  battle  is  far  from 
over.  If  we  hope  to  realize  our  goal  of  elimi- 
nating intoxicated  drivers  from  our  streets 
and  highways,  we  must  continue  the  posi- 
tive momentum  of  the  last  few  years  and 
resolve  to  do  even  more  in  the  future. 

Each  of  us  can  help  reduce  the  senseless 
carnage  on  our  highways  by  refusing  to  tol- 
erate drunk  and  drugged  driving  and  by 
becoming  more  aware  of  what  can  and 
ought  to  be  done.  We  must  insist  upon  effi- 
cient and  effective  criminal  justice,  find  im- 
proved ways  to  detect  and  stop  impaired 
drivers  before  a  crash  occurs,  and  increase 
our  willingness  to  communicate  our  con- 
cerns to  friends  and  family. 


Of  increasing  concern  is  the  combination 
of  alcohol  and  drugs  and  its  impact  on  the 
incidence  of  motor  vehicle  crashes.  We 
should  all  be  aware  that  driving  after  the 
use  of  drugs — including  prescription  and 
over-the-counter  drugs — may  create  safety 
hazards  on  our  roads  and  highways,  and 
that  combining  drugs  with  alcohol  increases 
these  hazards. 

In  order  to  encourage  citizen  involve- 
ment in  prevention  efforts  and  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  to 
our  lives  and  safety,  the  Congress,  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  136,  has  designated 
the  week  of  December  13  through  Decem- 
ber 19,  1987,  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week"  and  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  December  13 
through  December  19,  1987,  as  National 
Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Awareness 
Week.  I  ask  all  Americans  to  show  concern 
and  not  to  drink  or  take  drugs  and  drive  or 
to  permit  others  to  do  so.  I  also  call  upon 
public  officials  at  all  levels  and  all  interested 
citizens  and  groups  to  observe  this  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
in  reaffirmation  of  our  commitment  to 
refuse  to  tolerate  drunk  and  drugged  driv- 
ing. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  11th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:12  a.m.,  December  14,  1987] 
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Nomination  of  J.  Wade  Gilley  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
December  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  J.  Wade  Gilley  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
for  a  term  expiring  September  30,  1990.  He 
would  succeed  Gwyneth  Cayman. 

Since  1981  Mr.  Cilley  has  been  senior 
vice  president  for  Ceorge  Mason  University 
in  Fairfax,  VA.  Prior  to  this  he  was  secre- 


tary of  education  for  the  State  of  Virginia, 
1978-1981.  Mr.  Cilley  was  president  and 
professor  of  engineering  for  Bluefield  State 
College  in  West  Virginia,  1975-1978. 

Mr.  Cilley  graduated  from  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  (B.S.,  1961;  M.S.,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1966).  He  was  born  August  15,  1938, 
in  Fries,  VA.  Mr.  Cilley  is  married,  and  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Vienna,  VA. 


Appointment  of  Warren  Keating  Hendriks,  Jr.,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay 
December  11,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Warren  Keating  Hendriks, 
Jr.,  to  be  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Pay  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  January  20,  1988,  he  would 
succeed  Frank  C.  Zarb,  and  for  a  term  ex- 
piring January  20,  1994.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. 

Since  1977  Mr.  Hendriks  has  been  vice 
president  for  corporate  relations  at  Aon 
Corp.  in  Evanston,  XL.  Prior  to  this  he 
served  for  7  years  in  various  capacities  on 
the  White  House  staff  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford.  He 


was  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Presidential 
Spokesmen  at  the  White  House,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  1975-1976,  and  Associate  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations  for  the  Domestic 
Council,  1973-1975.  Prior  to  those  posi- 
tions, he  was  the  Deputy  to  the  Director 
and  Staff  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hendriks  graduated  from  Rippon 
College  (B.A.,  1963).  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  1963-1969.  Mr.  Hendriks  was  born 
October  14,  1941,  in  Chicago,  IL.  He  has 
two  children  and  resides  in  Evanston,  IL. 


Appointment  of  Gloria  Sherwood  as  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging 
December  IL  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Cloria  Sherwood  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  of  3  years.  She  would 
succeed  Nelda  Ann  Barton. 

Since  1979  Ms.  Sherwood  has  been  man- 
ager for  the  residential  leasing  department 
at    Merrill    Lynch    Realty    Co.    in    Beverly 


Hills,  CA,  and  is  currently  a  psychotherapist 
at  the  Beverly  Hills  Mental  Health  Center. 
She  joined  Merrill  Lynch  Realty  in  1976 
and  has  served  in  various  capacities:  sales- 
person, leasing  manager,  vice  president  in 
the  Merrill  Lynch  Co.,  and  associate  manag- 
er. 
Ms.    Sherwood    graduated    from    UCLA 
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(B.A.,  1958)  and  the  California  Family  Study 
Center  (M.A.,  1986).  Ms.  Sherwood  was 
born  December  15,  1936,  in  Los  Angeles. 


She  has  three  children  and  resides  in  Bever- 
ly Hills,  CA. 


Nomination  of  Frank  G.  Zarb  To  Be  a  Director  of  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Corporation 
December  IL  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Frank  G.  Zarb  to  be  a 
Director  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1989.  He  would  succeed  James 
W.  Fuller. 

Since  1978  Mr.  Zarb  has  been  a  senior 
partner  with  Lazard  Freres  and  Company 
in  New  York,  NY.  Prior  to  this,  he  served 
concurrently  as  Administrator  for  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  in  Washington, 
DC,  1974-1977;  Executive  Director  of  the 
Energy  Resources  Council;  and  Assistant  to 
the    President    of    the    United    States    for 


Energy  Affairs,  1974-1977.  Mr.  Zarb  was 
Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  Washington,  DC, 
1973-1974.  He  also  served  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary at  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  1971-1972. 

Mr.  Zarb  graduated  from  Hofstra  Univer- 
sity (B.B.A.,  1957;  M.B.A.,  1961).  He  was 
born  February  17,  1935,  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  1957,  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve,  1957-1964.  Mr.  Zarb  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
New  York,  NY. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  Following  the  Soviet-United  States 
Summit  Meeting 
December  12,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

As  you  know,  we  had  an  important  visitor 
in  Washington  this  week.  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  was  in  town  for  only  3  days,  but 
though  our  time  was  short,  we  accom- 
plished much.  Now,  with  all  the  reports  of 
INF,  ICBM's,  and  SDI  youVe  been  hearing 
the  last  few  days,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
some  people  are  a  little  bit  confused  by  all 
those  letters — sounds  like  alphabet  soup.  So, 
let  me  just  begin  by  trying  to  put  all  this 
into  English  that  everybody  can  under- 
stand. 

INF  stands  for  intermediate-range  nucle- 
ar forces.  They  include  nuclear  missiles  de- 
ployed in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Europe. 
When  the  Soviets  first  started  deploying 
new  INF  missiles  in  the  1970's,  the  triple- 
warhead  SS-20's,  they  represented  a  totally 
new  nuclear  threat  to  our  friends  in  Europe 


and  Asia  for  which  we  had  no  comparable 
counter.  In  response,  despite  intense  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe, 
NATO  decided  in  1979  that  we  would 
deploy  a  limited  number  of  comparable 
missiles  and,  at  the  same  time,  push  hard  in 
negotiations  to  do  away  with  this  new  nu- 
clear threat. 

In  1981  I  first  proposed  what  would  come 
to  be  called  the  zero  option.  It  called  for 
the  complete  elimination  of  these  U.S.  and 
Soviet  missiles  on  both  sides.  The  Soviets 
stonewalled.  At  first,  many  called  it  a  mere 
propaganda  ploy — some  even  here  in  this 
country — ^but  we  were  patient  and  persist- 
ent. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  in  the  treaty 
that  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  I 
just  signed,  arms  control  has  been  replaced 
by  arms  reduction.  Well,  actually,  I  should 
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say  arms  elimination,  because  with  this 
treaty  an  entire  class  of  INF  missiles,  both 
U.S.  and  Soviet,  will  be  destroyed.  Now,  the 
Soviets  presently  have  many  more  INF  mis- 
siles than  we  do,  so  they'll  be  destroying 
some  1,600  deployed  warheads,  while  we 
destroy  about  400.  Now  that  the  treaty  has 
been  signed,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  the  next  step:  the  ratification 
process.  I  met  with  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gress yesterday  morning,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Senate  will  now  act  in  an 
expeditious  way  to  fulfill  its  duty  under  our 
Constitution.  So,  I  hope  in  the  near  future 
INF  will  be  one  part  of  the  alphabet  soup 
you  won't  have  to  remember. 

Other  letters  you'll  hear  more  about  are 
START,  strategic  arms  reduction  talks,  be- 
cause we've  made  progress  toward  50-per- 
cent reductions  in  strategic  nuclear  arse- 
nals. This  could  be  another  historic  achieve- 
ment, provided  the  Soviets  don't  try  to  hold 
it  hostage  to  restrictions  on  SDL  SDI  stands 
for  our  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  the 
high-tech  defense  we're  investigating  to 
protect  America  and  its  allies  against  ballis- 
tic missile  attack. 

When  I  met  with  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev in  Geneva  in  1985  and  in  Reykjavik, 
Iceland,  last  year,  he  exerted  every  bit  of 
pressure  he  could  to  try  to  make  us  give  up 
SDI.  Well,  I,  of  course,  had  to  disappoint 
him  each  time.  Building  a  defense  against 
nuclear  weapons  is  a  moral  as  well  as  strate- 
gic imperative,  and  we  will  never  give  it 
up.  Our  bottom  line  on  SDI  is  simple:  We 
will  research  it;  we  will  test  it.  And  when  it 
is  ready,  we  will  deploy  it. 

The  Soviets  have  persisted  in  efforts  to 


limit  our  vital  testing  in  this  area.  But  pro- 
viding a  strategic  defense  is  too  important 
to  restrict  the  promise  it  holds  for  future 
generations.  Defense,  not  just  offense — that 
is  the  promise  SDI  holds.  The  fact  is — and 
I'm  afraid  most  of  us  in  this  country  aren't 
fully  aware  of  this  fact — the  United  States 
presently  has  to  rely  on  a  policy  in  which 
our  nations  hold  each  other  hostage  to  nu- 
clear terror  and  destruction.  This  is  an  intol- 
erable situation.  We  will  move  forward  with 
SDI;  it  is  our  moral  duty. 

Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  this 
summit  was  taken  up  exclusively  with  arms 
reduction.  I  talked  extensively  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev  about  our  insistence  that  his 
policy  of  glasnost  become  more  than  a 
slogan,  that  we  begin  to  see  real  progress 
on  human  rights.  As  I  emphasized  to  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  nothing  would  convince  us  of 
the  sincerity  of  glasnost  so  much  as  seeing 
progress  in  emigration,  release  of  political 
prisoners,  and  allowing  his  people  their 
most  basic  right  to  worship  their  Maker  in 
peace,  free  of  fear. 

Finally,  we  talked  directly  about  regional 
issues  such  as  Afghanistan,  Iran-Iraq, 
Angola,  Cambodia,  and  Nicaragua.  We 
stressed  the  urgency  of  action  between  our 
two  countries  in  order  to  bring  more  coop- 
eration to  our  efforts  to  resolve  these  con- 
flicts on  terms  that  promote  peace  and  free- 
dom. So,  we  have  a  long  road  to  travel.  But 
we've  taken  important  steps,  and  with  your 
help  we'll  make  that  journey. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Remarks  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies 
December  14,  1987 


It's  an  honor  to  address  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies,  all  the 
more  so  in  this,  your  25th  anniversary  year. 
During  this  past  quarter  of  a  century,  CSIS 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  our  national  secu- 


rity policy  an  extraordinary  array  of  intelli- 
gence and  insight,  drawing  from  the  aca- 
demic, diplomatic,  and  business  worlds 
alike.  Always  you've  taken  the  high 
ground — intellectually  and  morally.  Always 
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you've  insisted  upon  bipartisanship,  stress- 
ing that  any  successful  foreign  policy  must 
be  built,  not  upon  a  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic consensus  but  upon  an  American  con- 
sensus. 

In  fact,  coming  here  today  to  discuss  arms 
reductions  before  you  who  are  so  expert  in 
this  area — well,  would  you  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  it  reminds  me  of  a  story?  [Laugh- 
ter] The  story  has  to  do  with  a  fellow  who 
finally  passed  away  and  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  Heaven.  And  Saint  Peter  was  making 
him  welcome,  and  he  said,  "You  know, 
you're  the  most  recent  arrival  from  Earth." 
And  he  said,  "The  people  who  have  been 
up  here  for  a  while  like  to  hear  about 
things  down  there.  Would  you  perhaps  have 
anything?"  "Oh,"  the  man  said,  "Would  I!" 
He  said,  "I  was  the  only  living  survivor  of 
the  Johnstown  flood  for  many  years."  And 
he  said,  "Having  that  distinction,  I  was  out 
traveling  and  making  after-lunch  and  after- 
dinner  speeches  all  over  the  country  telling 
about  the  horrors  of  the  flood  and  how 
powerful  it  was  and  all  this."  And  he  said, 
"I'm  sure  they'd  be  interested."  "Oh,"  Saint 
Peter  said,  "I'm  sure  they  would."  So,  he 
found  himself  before  a  gathering,  and  Saint 
Peter  introduced  him — didn't  give  away  his 
subject,  but  said  he  had  great  word  about 
an  exciting  happening  down  on  Earth  and 
so  forth,  and  then  introduced  him.  And  as 
he  stepped  up  to  the  podium,  Saint  Peter 
retreated  past  him.  Saint  Peter  said,  "That 
fellow  with  the  beard  in  the  aisle  seat, 
second  row — his  name  is  Noah."  [Laughter] 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Nation 
owes  each  of  you  a  profound  debt  of  grati- 
tude. And  if  I  may,  I'd  like  to  add  a  special 
word  of  thanks  to  one  who,  during  his  term 
as  your  president,  has  served  this  institution 
and  the  Nation  itself,  untiringly.  Joe  Jordan, 
would  you  please  stand?  And  to  another  of 
your  number,  one  to  whom  we  owe  grati- 
tude as  a  founder  of  this  institution,  one  to 
whom  we  all  extend  our  best  wishes  as  he 
prepares  to  become  your  new  president — 
former  NATO  Ambassador  and  my  former 
Special  Counsellor,  David  Abshire,  would 
you  rise?  And  I  am  also  pleased  to  see  in 
the  audience  my  former  National  Security 
Adviser,  Bud  McFarlane. 

A  moment  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  need  to 
base  our  policy  upon  an  American  consen- 


sus, upon  an  agreement  about  our  nation's 
aims  in  the  world  that  is  not  sectional  nor 
partisan,  but  truly  rooted  in  the  will  and 
values  of  the  American  people  themselves. 
Certain  aspects  of  this  consensus  we're  priv- 
ileged to  have  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
founders — above  all,  our  love  of  peace  and 
our  fierce  attachment  to  freedom;  freedom 
not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  in  Lincoln's 
words:  "The  hope,  too,  that  in  due  time  the 
weights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men." 

Yet,  as  for  a  consensus  on  the  specific 
policy  means  by  which  these  American 
values  are  to  be  carried  into  action,  that 
policy  consensus  is  one  that,  with  each 
major  development  in  our  foreign  affairs, 
we  must  build  for  ourselves.  So,  I  come  to 
you  today.  The  treaty  that  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  and  I  signed  last  week  rep- 
resents, as  you've  been  told,  a  landmark 
achievement  and  an  important  step  toward 
a  safer  world.  But  there's  promise  of  still 
greater  progress  in  bolstering  our  security 
and  in  putting  East-West  relations  on  a 
sounder  footing.  And  I  want,  as  well,  to 
share  some  thoughts  on  this. 

First,  however,  the  historic  INF  treaty 
itself.  Each  of  you,  of  course,  knows  the 
background  from  the  last  decade  and  this. 
But  permit  me  to  repeat  it  briefly,  for  there 
are  vital  points  to  be  made.  It  was  in  1977 
that  the  Soviet  Union  first  deployed  the  SS- 
20.  This  was  not  another  short-range  tacti- 
cal weapon  similar  to  those  already  in  the 
theater  inventories,  intended  for  limited 
battlefield  use.  Neither  was  it  another  long- 
range  intercontinental  weapon  like  those  al- 
ready possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  The  SS-20  was  a  new  and 
threatening  intermediate-range  nuclear 
missile  capable  of  striking  targets  in  Asia 
and  anywhere  in  Western  Europe  after 
minutes  of  launch,  much  more  capable  and 
sophisticated  than  its  predecessors.  NATO 
had  in  the  field  no  similar  weapon  to  coun- 
terbalance this  new  threat.  Still,  the  Soviets 
continued  to  deploy  these  new  weapons.  By 
1979  they  had  deployed  some  130  INF  mis- 
siles with  some  390  warheads;  by  1982,  over 
300  missiles  with  more  than  900  warheads. 
For  our  friends  and  allies  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  these  missiles  represented  a  massive 
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and  totally  new  dimension  of  threat. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  first  point:  The 
INF  treaty  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I  signed 
is  not  intended  to  achieve  some  kind  of 
superficial  shuffling  of  the  superpower  arse- 
nals, some  sort  of  rearrangement  of  the 
pieces  on  a  chessboard.  All  the  talk  of  num- 
bers, numbers,  numbers  in  recent  days 
might  quite  naturally  have  led  people  to 
feel  this.  Yet  we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
what  the  treaty  will  accomplish  is,  if  you 
will,  something  entirely  real:  Not  the  rear- 
rangement of  numbers,  but  the  elimination 
of  a  grave  danger  to  our  NATO  allies  and 
our  own  troops  in  Europe  and  to  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Asia. 

We  all  remember  that  it  was  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  who  led  the  NATO  call  to 
counter  this  new  threat.  And  at  a  meeting 
in  1979,  NATO  made  its  famous  two- track 
decision.  Track  one:  Deploy  a  limited 
number  of  our  own  INF  missiles.  Track  two: 
Use  the  unity  and  strength  that  NATO's 
own  deployment  would  demonstrate  to 
bring  the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining  table. 

Never  was  the  aim  of  this  NATO  decision 
the  permanent  deployment  of  American 
INF  missiles.  Always  the  American  deploy- 
ment was  understood  as  the  means  to  an 
end.  Giscard  D'Estaing,  President  of  France 
at  the  time  of  the  1979  NATO  decision, 
recently  wrote  that:  "The  deployment  was 
a  tactical  exercise,  whose  preferred  goal 
was  to  compel  the  Soviet  Union  to  elimi- 
nate the  SS-20's." 

Well,  no  doubt  the  Soviets  intended  to 
test  NATO's  resolve.  And  to  be  sure,  the 
deployment  of  our  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  had  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  face  of  sharp  protest,  even  mass 
demonstrations.  I  remember  speaking  in 
Bonn  in  1982.  Across  a  river,  thousands  of 
demonstrators  chanted  and  marched.  And  I 
couldn't  help  thinking:  What  irony.  For  it 
was  to  secure  the  peace  they  sought  that 
NATO  decided  to  deploy  the  missiles  they 
protested,  and  missiles  such  as  they  protest- 
ed helped  ensure  their  very  freedom  to 
protest.  Yet  NATO  held  fast.  The  deploy- 
ment of  our  missiles  commenced.  And  yes, 
it  was  when  we  showed  strength,  when  it 
became  clear  that  we  would  not  be  intimi- 
dated— only  after  this  had  taken  place  did 
the  Soviets  finally  begin  to  negotiate  in  ear- 


nest. The  INF  treaty  represents  the  culmi- 
nation— the  historic  culmination— of  that 
long  and  arduous  process.  A  first  step — and 
a  critical  one — toward  building  a  more  du- 
rable peace. 

Two  final  points  about  the  process  itself: 
First,  as  will  be  clear  from  all  I  just  de- 
scribed— I  shuffled  my  notes  up  here  pretty 
good.  If  I  get  off  track,  I  will  have  to  stop 
and  tell  another  story.  [Laughter]  As  will  be 
clear  from  all  I  just  described,  this  was  not 
only  an  American  effort  but  truly  a  Western 
effort.  NATO  had  said  from  the  first  that 
we  should  be  prepared  to  halt,  modify,  or 
reverse  NATO  deployments  if  the  Soviets 
would  eliminate  the  SS-20  threat.  At  all 
NATO  ministerial  meetings  since  1980,  for- 
eign and  defense  ministers  have  endorsed 
American  efforts  toward  reaching  a  treaty, 
including  our  putting  forward  the  zero- 
option  proposal.  And  at  a  number  of  points 
during  this  process,  our  allies  have  asked 
that  we  alter  or  reshape  our  negotiating 
stance.  And  we  did  so.  Our  allies  have  been 
with  us  throughout,  and  we've  been  with 
them. 

Second,  the  NATO  treaty  will  leave 
NATO — the  treaty,  I  should  say,  will  leave 
NATO  with  an  effective  nuclear  deterrent, 
just  as  we  had  before  the  first  Soviet  SS-20 
deployment  in  1977.  In  the  final  communi- 
que at  their  meetings  this  month,  NATO 
defense  ministers,  the  very  officials  charged 
with  ensuring  allied  security,  stated  that  the 
treaty  "has  been  made  possible  by  the  de- 
termination and  solidarity  of  the  allied  gov- 
ernments over  the  years.  We  look  forward 
to  the  prospect  of  the  INF  treaty  being 
signed  and  ratified  in  the  near  future."  And 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  called  the  treaty — 
and  I  quote  her  own  inimitable  words — "a 
marvelous  Christmas  present,  an  extra 
piece  of  good  will  and  a  lovely  way  to  end 
the  year." 

Well,  given  that  the  treaty  accomplishes 
NATO  aims  and  has  the  firm  support  of  our 
NATO  allies,  but  more  important,  given  our 
duty  to  build  a  safer  peace  as  we  work  to 
expand  freedom,  how  can  we  fail  in  the  end 
to  hail  this  treaty  as  an  historic  achieve- 
ment? No  one  thought  before  that  first  de- 
ployment that  NATO  had  been  "denuclear- 
ized." No  one  then  believed  that  the  United 
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States  and  Western  Europe  had  been  in  any 
way  been  "decoupled."  Neither,  then,  can 
these  charges  be  leveled  against  this  treaty. 

I  know  that  some  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  some  in  this  room, 
view  the  treaty  with  anxiety.  I  welcome  the 
Senate  ratification  hearings  as  a  forum  in 
which  every  concern  arising  from  the  treaty 
can  be  examined.  I  am  convinced  that 
simply  by  following  their  own  course  the 
hearings  will  lay  anxieties  to  rest  and  help 
to  build  up  the  needed  consensus.  In  the 
meantime,  permit  me  to  lay  before  you 
some  considerations  which  I  believe  should 
form  a  major  part  of  this  dialog. 

Over  3  years,  we  and  the  Soviets  will 
completely  eliminate  all  our  INF  missiles, 
the  Soviets  eliminating  about  four  times  as 
many  deployed  warheads  as  will  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  will  dismantle  not  only 
their  SS-20*s  and  SS-4's  but  also  their  short- 
er range  ballistic  missiles,  the  SS-12's  and 
SS-23's.  These  shorter  range  missiles  can  be 
used  with  chemical  and  improved  conven- 
tional warheads  and  aimed  at  NATO  mili- 
tary targets;  in  particular,  those  ports, 
depots,  and  airfields  crucial  to  NATO's  rein- 
forcement plan.  Thus,  in  3  years  there  will 
be  no  U.S.  or  Soviet  INF  missiles  in  Europe, 
none  in  Asia,  none  on  Earth.  An  entire  class 
of  nuclear  weapons  will  be  gone. 

The  verification  regime  will  be  the  most 
stringent  in  the  history  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations, with  far-reaching  implications. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Soviets  will  permit 
onsite  inspections,  including  inspections  at 
short  notice — our  ability  to  simply  think  or 
suspect  something  and  say  we're  coming 
over.  And  they  can  do  the  same  to  us.  It's  a 
remarkable  breakthrough  in  itself.  What  we 
have  here,  then,  is  a  new  departure  in  East- 
West  relations — an  effective,  verifiable 
treaty  that  will  lead,  not  just  to  arms  control 
but  to  the  first  nuclear  arms  reductions  in 
history.  Chancellor  Kohl  has  called  the  INF 
treaty — and  I'll  quote  him — "a  great  success 
for  the  Atlantic  alliance." 

Well,  join  me  now  in  looking  beyond  the 
treaty,  in  considering  our  treaty  for  the 
future.  It's  clear,  to  begin  with,  that  main- 
taining the  strength  of  the  alliance  is  essen- 
tial. For  our  part,  let  me  assure  you  that 
we'll  keep  our  American  servicemen  sta- 
tioned in  Western  Europe.  And  let  me  ask. 


what  more  convincing  form  of  "coupling" 
could  there  be  than  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  and  their  dependents 
living  and  working  among  our  European 
allies?  Furthermore,  let  there  be  no  doubt 
our  commitment  to  the  NATO  strategy  of 
flexible  response  will  remain  steadfast,  as- 
suring that  aggression  at  any  level  cannot 
be  successful.  Specifically,  we'll  retain  a 
modern  nuclear  deterrent  on  the  ground,  in 
the  air,  and  at  sea.  Our  commitment  to 
NATO's  permanent  readiness  to  respond  as 
necessary  to  any  form  of  aggression  also  re- 
mains steadfast. 

As  you  know,  we're  doing  all  we  can  to 
go  on  diminishing  the  nuclear  threat.  Above 
all,  I'm  pressing  ahead  for  an  effectively 
verifiable  START  treaty,  reducing  U.S.  and 
Soviet  strategic  arms  by  50  percent.  And 
during  the  just-completed  summit  further 
concrete  progress  was  made  in  this  regard. 
As  another  vital  component  of  our  strategy 
for  a  safer  future,  we'll  continue  to  move 
forward  with  our  SDI  program.  As  I  said 
last  Thursday  in  my  address  to  the  Nation, 
when  we  have  a  strategic  defense  ready  to 
deploy,  we  will  do  so. 

That,  then,  is  the  American  position.  With 
regard  to  our  allies,  in  recent  years  we've 
seen  the  emergence  of  a  willingness  to  seek 
a  larger,  more  closely  coordinated  role  for 
Western  Europe  within  the  broader  frame- 
work of  the  alliance.  We  have  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, the  issuing  of  the  Western  European 
Union  Proclamation  on  European  Security, 
Franco-German  defense  cooperation,  and 
steps  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  to 
modernize  their  independent  nuclear  de- 
terrence. 

Well,  we  welcome  this.  Indeed,  I  would 
point  out  that  while — from  1981  to  early 
1986 — the  Soviets  made  it  a  condition  of 
any  INF  agreement  that  French  and  British 
nuclear  forces  be  included,  we  adamantly 
and  successfully  resisted  this  demand.  We 
said  there  was  no  way,  that  we  couldn't 
negotiate  for  our  allies.  As  I  said  earlier  this 
year  at  West  Point,  for  these  four  decades, 
NATO  has  too  often  seemed  an  alliance  be- 
tween a  number  of  partners  and  one  very 
senior  partner.  Well,  now  the  alliance  must 
become  more  and  more  an  alliance  among 
equals;   indeed,   an   alliance   between   two 
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continents. 

In  the  words  of  a  member  of  your  board 
of  trustees,  Henry  Kissinger,  the  United 
States  must — and  FU  quote — "welcome  a 
European  identity  in  defense,  which  in  the 
end  is  bound  to  spur  Atlantic  cooperation." 
It'll  be  in  this  spirit  that  we  and  our  allies 
will  soon  go  forward  to  negotiate  with  the 
East  on  redressing  the  imbalances  in  con- 
ventional forces  in  Europe,  while,  of  course, 
taking  the  steps  we  need  to  strengthen  our 
own  conventional  forces.  And  we  attach  a 
similar  high  priority  to  redressing — again, 
both  through  negotiations  and  our  own 
force  modernization — the  imbalance  of 
chemical  weapons  which,  at  present,  favors 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  we're  acting  here 
with  a  clear  understanding  that  these  imbal- 
ances must  be  addressed  prior  to  any  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  nuclear  forces  com- 
mitted to  NATO. 

While  I've  spoken  today  almost  exclusive- 
ly about  arms  reductions,  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  Soviet  relationship  involves  far 
more — that  arms  reductions  represent  only 
one  point  of  the  four-part  agenda  we  adopt- 
ed for  Geneva,  Reykjavik,  and  Washington, 
and  that  we  will  insist  on  in  Moscow  as 
well.  The  other  three  points:  genuine  co- 
operation on  bilateral  matters;  solid  and 
lasting  improvements  on  human  rights;  and 
as  for  regional  conflicts,  an  end  to  Soviet 


efforts  around  the  world  to  impose  totalitar- 
ian regimes  by  force. 

Unity,  strength,  persistence,  and  consist- 
ency— these  are  the  lessons  of  the  INF  ne- 
gotiations, and  they  must  form  the  basis  on 
which  we  and  our  allies  go  on  to  new  nego- 
tiations. Yet  at  the  same  time  that  we  insist 
upon  candor  and  realism — insist,  if  you  will, 
upon  keeping  our  feet  firmly  planted  on 
the  ground — let  us  not  be  afraid  to  dream 
and  to  let  our  hearts  soar.  "Do  not  mock 
our  dreamers,"  Heinrich  Heine  has  written. 
"Their  words  become  the  seeds  of  free- 
dom." Who,  indeed,  would  have  thought 
during  the  difficult  years  of  the  late  seven- 
ties and  early  eighties — during  nuclear 
freeze  protests  here  at  home  and  mass 
demonstrations  in  Europe — who  would 
have  thought  that  a  treaty  like  the  one  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  I  signed  last  week  would 
ever  be  achieved? 

So,  yes,  let  us  think  realistically,  but  let  us 
dream  great  dreams.  And  let  us  remember 
that  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  consen- 
sus about  our  nation's  role  in  the  world  is 
this:  As  Americans,  it  is  our  duty  to  ensure 
the  peace  while  we  work  untiringly  for 
freedom.  Thank  you.  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:07  a.m.  in 
the  Wadsworth  Room  at  the  International 
Club. 


Appointment  of  Charles  Nicholas  Rostow  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
December  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Charles  Nicholas  Rostow  as 
special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  at  the  White  House. 
He  will  also  serve  as  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
National  Security  Council.  Mr.  Rostow  will 
succeed  Paul  Stevens. 

Since  March  1987  Mr.  Rostow  has  been 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council.  Formerly  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Shearman  &  Sterling  in  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Rostow  served  from  July  1985  to 
March  1987  as  special  assistant  to  the  Legal 


Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State.  During 
this  period  he  also  served  as  Counsel  to  the 
President's  Special  Review  Board,  chaired 
by  former  Senator  John  Tower. 

Mr.  Rostow  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  bar.  He  graduated  summa  cum 
laude  from  Yale  University  (B.A.,  1972)  and 
the  Yale  University  Law  School  (J.D.,  1982). 
In  1979  he  also  received  a  Ph.D.  in  history 
from  Yale  University.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Ariana  van  der  Heyden  White  and 
currently  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 
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Designation  of  Murray  P.  Hayutin  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
December  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  Murray  P.  Hayutin  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation. 

Since  1969  Mr.  Hayutin  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Reichart-Silversmith,  Inc.,  in 
Denver,  CO. 


Mr.  Hayutin  graduated  from  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (B.S., 
1959)  and  the  University  of  Denver  (M.B.A., 
1963).  He  was  born  October  17,  1937,  in 
Denver,  CO.  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Littleton,  CO. 


Appointment  of  Myron  J.  Mintz  as  a  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
December  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Myron  J.  Mintz  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  for  a 
term  expiring  February  19,  1990.  He  would 
succeed  Joseph  Geronimo. 

Since  1975  Mr.  Mintz  has  been  senior 
partner  and  chairman  of  the  tax  depart- 
ment for  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  has  been  with  this 
firm  since  1973.  Prior  to  this  Mr.  Mintz  was 
Assistant  General  Counsel  for  the  Cost  of 


Living  Council  for  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  in  Washington,  DC,  1971- 
1973.  He  was  an  attorney  with  Dow, 
Lohnes  and  Albertson,  1970-1971;  and  an 
attorney-adviser  to  Judge  Bruce  M.  Forres- 
ter, United  States  Tax  Court,  1968-1970. 

Mr.  Mintz  graduated  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity (B.S.,  1961;  J.D.,  1968).  He  was  born 
October  29,  1940,  in  Philadelphia,  PA.  Mr. 
Mintz  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve, 
1961-1967.  He  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Alexandria,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Jay  Kenneth  Katzen  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  African  Development  Foundation,  and 
Designation  as  Vice  Chairperson 
December  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Jay  Kenneth  Katzen  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
African  Development  Foundation  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  February  9, 
1990.  He  would  succeed  Milton  Frank. 
Upon  confirmation,  he  will  be  designated 
Vice  Chairperson. 

Since  1984  Mr.  Katzen  has  been  a  foreign 
affairs  consultant  in  Washington,  DC.  He 
currently  is  a  foreign  affairs  adviser  to  the 


chairmen  of  the  boards  of  Bechtel,  Consoli- 
dated Gold  Fields,  Newmont  Mining,  and 
Phelps  Dodge.  Mr.  Katzen  is  a  former 
career  Foreign  Service  officer  who  has 
served  in  several  capacities  from  1959  to 
1979:  an  officer  at  the  Department  of  State 
in  Washington,  DC,  1959-1960,  1962-1963, 
and  1966-1969;  consular-commercial  officer 
to  the  American  Consulate  General  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  1960-1962;  economic  of- 
ficer at  the  American  Embassy  in  Bujum- 
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bura,  Burundi,  1963-1964;  labor  attache  at 
the  American  Embassy  in  Kinshasa,  Zaire, 
1964-1966;  political  officer  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Bucharest,  Romania,  1969- 
1971;  and  counselor  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Bamako,  Mali,  1971-1973.  From  1973  to 
1977,  Mr.  Katzen  was  adviser  to  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  City.  During  1977  he  was  adviser  to 
the   Office   of  the   Vice   President   before 


being  posted  as  Charge  d'Affaires  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Brazzaville,  Congo. 
Mr.  Katzen  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  (B.A.,  1958),  Yale  University 
(M.A.,  1959),  and  the  National  War  College 
(1977).  He  was  born  August  23,  1936,  in 
New  York,  NY.  Mr.  Katzen  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  The  Plains, 
VA. 


Nomination  of  Jose  M.  Deetjen  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter- American  Foundation 
December  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Jose  M.  Deetjen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  a  term  of  6 
years.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Since  1964  Mr.  Deetjen  has  been  with 
Walt  Disney  Co.  in  Burbank,  CA.  He  is  cur- 


rently vice  president  for  tax  administration 
and  counsel  for  Walt  Disney. 

Mr.  Deetjen  graduated  from  Southwest- 
ern University  (J.D.,  1979).  He  was  born  Oc- 
tober 7,  1937,  in  Havana,  Cuba.  Mr.  Deet- 
jen is  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides 
in  San  Marino,  CA. 


Designation  of  Jonna  Lynne  CuUen  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Compensation  of  Career  Federal  Executives 
December  14,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  Jonna  Lynne  Cullen  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Compensation  of  Career  Federal  Execu- 
tives. 

Since  1983  Miss  Cullen  has  been  presi- 
dent of  J.L.  Associates  in  Alexandria,  VA. 
Prior  to  this  she  was  Assistant  Director  of 
Legislative  Affairs  for  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment   and    Budget    at    the    White    House, 


1981-1983.  Miss  Cullen  was  assistant  minor- 
ity counsel  for  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1973- 
1981;  and  professional  staff  assistant,  1968- 
1973. 

Miss  Cullen  attended  college  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  from  1959  to  1961. 
She  was  born  October  10,  1941,  in  Mem- 
phis, TN,  and  currently  resides  in  Alexan- 
dria, VA. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Continuation  of  the  National 
Emergency  With  Respect  to  Libya 
December  15,  1987 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  202(d)  of  the  National  Emergen- 
cies Act  (50  U.S.C.  1622(d))  provides  for  the 
automatic  termination  of  a  national  emer- 
gency unless,  prior  to  the  anniversary  date 
of  its  declaration,  the  President  publishes  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  transmits  to  the 
Congress  a  notice  stating  that  the  emergen- 
cy is  to  continue  in  effect  beyond  the  anni- 
versary date.  In  accordance  with  this  provi- 
sion, I  have  sent  the  enclosed  notice,  stating 
that  the  Libyan  emergency  is  to  continue  in 
effect  beyond  January  7,  1988,  to  the  Feder- 
al Register  for  publication.  A  similar  notice 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Register  on  December  23,  1986. 

The  crisis  between  the  United  States  and 
Libya  that  led  to  my  declaration  on  January 
7,   1986,  of  a  national  emergency  has  not 


been  resolved.  The  Government  of  Libya 
continues  to  use  and  support  international 
terrorism,  in  violation  of  international  law 
and  minimum  standards  of  human  behav- 
ior. Such  Libyan  actions  and  policies  pose  a 
continuing  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat 
to  the  national  security  and  vital  foreign 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  determined  that  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  in  force  the  broad 
authorities  necessary  to  apply  economic 
pressure  to  the  Government  of  Libya  to 
reduce  its  ability  to  support  international 
terrorism. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
December  15,  1987. 


Notice  of  the  Continuation  of  the  National  Emergency  With 
Respect  to  Libya 
December  15,  1987 


On  January  7,  1986,  by  Executive  Order 
No.  12543,  I  declared  a  national  emergency 
to  deal  with  the  unusual  and  extraordinary 
threat  to  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  constituted  by 
the  actions  and  policies  of  the  Government 
of  Libya.  On  January  8,  1986,  by  Executive 
Order  No.  12544,  I  took  additional  meas- 
ures to  block  Libyan  assets  in  the  United 
States.  I  transmitted  a  notice  continuing  this 
emergency  to  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Register  on  December  23,  1986.  Because 
the  Government  of  Libya  has  continued  its 
actions  and  policies  in  support  of  interna- 
tional terrorism,  the  national  emergency 
declared  on  January  7,  1986,  and  the  meas- 
ures adopted  on  January  7  and  January  8, 


1986,  to  deal  with  that  emergency,  must 
continue  in  effect  beyond  January  7,  1988. 
Therefore,  in  accordance  with  Section 
202(d)  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1622(d)),  I  am  continuing  the  nation- 
al emergency  with  respect  to  Libya.  This 
notice  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
December  15,  1987. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:52  p.m.,  December  15,  1987] 

Note:  The  notice  was  printed  in  the  ''Feder- 
al Register''  of  December  1 7. 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Independent  Counsel  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1987 
December  15,  1987 


Like  its  predecessors,  H.R.  2939,  the  In- 
dependent Counsel  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1987,  raises  constitutional  issues  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  enduring  importance  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  years  leading  up  to  the  original 
enactment  of  this  statute,  and  thereafter, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  repeatedly 
expressed  profound  concern  over  the  seri- 
ous departures  authorized  by  the  act  from 
separation  of  powers  principles.  The  Con- 
gress has  not  heeded  these  concerns,  appar- 
ently convinced  that  it  is  empowered  to 
divest  the  President  of  his  fundamental  con- 
stitutional authority  to  enforce  our  nation's 
laws.  In  fact,  H.R.  2939  contains  a  number 
of  new  provisions  that  aggravate  the  infir- 
mities in  existing  law. 

I  fully  endorse  the  goal  manifested  in  the 
Independent  Counsel  Act  of  ensuring 
public  confidence  in  the  impartiality  and 
integrity  of  criminal  law  investigations  of 
high-level  executive  branch  officials. 
Indeed,  despite  constitutional  misgivings, 
my  administration  has  faithfully  and  consist- 
ently complied  with  all  of  the  requirements 
of  the  act.  Even  as  the  constitutional  issues 
grew  more  clear,  aided  by  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Supreme  Court  in  INS  v. 
Chadha  in  1983  and  Bowsher  v.  Synar  in 
1986,  we  took  extraordinary  measures  to 
protect  against  constitutional  challenge  the 
work  of  the  more  recently  appointed  inde- 
pendent counsel  by  offering  each  of  them 
appointments  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Continuance  of  these  independent  coun- 
sel investigations  was  deemed  important  to 
public  confidence  in  our  government.  Nev- 


ertheless, this  goal,  however  sound,  may  not 
justify  disregard  for  the  carefully  crafted  re- 
straints spelled  out  in  the  Constitution.  An 
officer  of  the  United  States  exercising  exec- 
utive authority  in  the  core  area  of  law  en- 
forcement necessarily,  under  our  constitu- 
tional scheme,  must  be  subject  to  executive 
branch  appointment,  review,  and  removal. 
There  is  no  other  constitutionally  permissi- 
ble alternative,  and  I  regret  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  been  unable 
to  agree  under  that  framework  on  a  proce- 
dure to  ensure  impartial,  forthright,  and  un- 
impeded criminal  law  investigations  of 
high-level  executive  branch  officials. 

In  view  of  the  longstanding  and  continu- 
ing differences  in  the  positions  maintained 
by  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  about  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statutory  scheme  providing  for  judicial  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  officers  exer- 
cising executive  power,  I  am  gratified  that 
the  constitutional  issues  presented  by  the 
statute  are  now  squarely  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  We  will  continue  to  ex- 
press our  constitutional  objections  in  that 
case  as  it  moves  through  the  courts. 

Action  on  this  bill,  however,  cannot  await 
the  resolution  of  that  case.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  public  confidence  in  govern- 
ment not  be  eroded  while  the  courts  are  in 
the  process  of  deciding  these  questions,  I 
am  taking  the  extraordinary  step  of  signing 
this  bill  despite  my  very  strong  doubts 
about  its  constitutionality. 

Note:  H.R.  2939,  approved  December  15, 
was  assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-191. 
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Message  on  the  Observance  of  Hanukkah,  1987 
December  15,  1987 


I  am  happy  to  send  greetings  to  Jews  ev- 
erywhere as  they  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Hanukkah.  At  this  special  time  there  is 
great  joy  in  commemorating  both  the  victo- 
ry of  the  Maccabees  and  the  miracle  of  the 
lights  in  ancient  Israel. 

There  has  been  more  than  enough  trage- 
dy in  Jewish  history,  but  Jews  have  always 
believed  in  their  own  future.  This  faith 
brought  victory  to  the  Maccabees,  accounts 
for  the  founding  of  the  modern  State  of 
Israel,   and   explains   the   equally   inspiring 


birth  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement  and 
the  responsive  chord  it  has  struck  among 
Jews  throughout  the  world.  These  examples 
show  that  the  message  of  Hanukkah  is  time- 
less. Its  lessons  inspire  the  struggles  of  today 
and  the  victories  of  tomorrow. 

As  you  share  the  Hanukkah  story  with 
your  families  and  friends,  Nancy  and  I  join 
you  in  rededication  to  a  world  truly  blessed 
by  peace  and  by  freedom. 

Ronald  Reagan 


Appointment  of  Susan  J.  Crawford  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Army 
December  15,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Susan  J.  Crawford  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  Department  of  Defense. 

Since  1983  Mrs.  Crawford  has  been  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Army  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  the  Pentagon  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Prior  to  this  she  was  Principal 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Army, 
1981-1983.  Mrs.  Crawford  was  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Burnett,  Eiswert,  and  Crawford 


in  Oakland,  MD,  1979-1981,  and  an  associ- 
ate, 1977-1979.  From  1978  to  1979,  she  also 
served  as  the  assistant  State's  attorney  for 
Garrett  County,  MD. 

Mrs.  Crawford  graduated  from  Bucknell 
University  (B.A.,  1969)  and  New  England 
School  of  Law  (J.D.,  1977).  She  was  born 
April  22,  1947,  in  Pittsburgh,  PA.  She  is 
married,  has  one  child,  and  resides  in  Falls 
Church,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Robert  J.  Kabel  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
December  15,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  J.  Kabel  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30,  1989.  He 
would  succeed  Joseph  Wentling  Brown. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Kabel  has  been  a  partner 
with  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  &  Evans 
in  Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  he  was 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs  at  the  White  House,   1982- 


1985.  Mr.  Kabel  was  legislative  director  for 
Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar,  1977-1982;  and 
legislative  assistant  for  Senator  Paul  Fannin, 
1975-1977.  Mr.  Kabel  was  assistant  to  the 
Governor,  Office  of  Governor  Winfield 
Dunn  in  Nashville,  TN,  1972-1975. 

Mr.  Kabel  graduated  from  Denison  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1969),  Vanderbilt  University 
School  of  Law  Q.D.,  1972),  and  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  (LL.M.,  1979).  He 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  from  De- 
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cember  1972  to  March  1973.  He  was  born     he  currently  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 
November  30,  1946,  in  Burbank,  CA,  and 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  on  Low  Intensity  Conflict  Policy 
December  16,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:     (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

Conflict  in  the  Third  World  can  pose  seri- 
ous threats  to  our  security  interests.  Low 
intensity  conflicts,  which  take  place  at 
levels  below  conventional  war,  but  above 
routine  peaceful  competition  among  states, 
can  be  particularly  troublesome. 

The  attached  report,  prepared  pursuant 
to  section  1311  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1987,  responds  to  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  in  1986.  It  de- 
scribes actions  taken,  and  ongoing,  as  a 
result  of  our  experience  with  low  intensity 
conflicts  over  the  last  several  years  and 
highlights  a  broad-range  effort  to  address 
problems  associated  with  low  intensity  con- 
flict and  our  Special  Operations  Forces.  In 
that  regard,  in  June  of  this  year,  I  approved 
a  new  national  policy  and  strategy  for  low 
intensity  conflict  and  established  a  Board 
for  Low  Intensity  Conflict  that  is  chaired  by 
my  National  Security  Adviser.  The  essential 
elements  of  our  low  intensity  conflict  policy 
and  strategy  are  described  in  the  report. 
We  have  also  activated  the  new  Unified 


Command  for  Special  Operations,  improved 
our  special  operations  capabilities,  and  es- 
tablished the  office  of  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Operations 
and  Low  Intensity  Conflict. 

More  work  lies  ahead.  The  United  States 
must  continue  to  respond  to  challenges  aris- 
ing from  low  intensity  conflict — to  defend 
our  interests  and  support  those  who  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  in  the  common  cause 
of  freedom.  For  the  United  States  to  be 
effective  in  this  most  important  undertak- 
ing, there  must  be  public  understanding 
and  strong  congressional  support.  I  hope 
this  report  will  contribute  to  a  broader  un- 
derstanding of  low  intensity  conflict  and  the 
support  that  our  policy  requires. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  George  Bush,  President  of  the 
Senate. 


Remarks  Following  Discussions  With  Prime  Minister  Giovanni  Goria 
of  Italy 
December  16,  1987 


The  President.  It's  our  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  to  the  White  House  a  guest  from  a 
country  with  which  we  Americans  have  in- 
dissoluble ties  of  history,  culture,  and  shared 
values:  Prime  Minister  Goria  from  Italy.  Al- 
though this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Prime 
Minister  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  alone,  I  welcome  him  as  I  would  an  old 
friend  for  Italy  is  an  ally  whose  friendship 
America  values  and  whose  counsel  we  seek 


and  trust. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  are  visiting  the 
United  States  at  a  moment  when  our  Euro- 
pean allies  are  very  much  on  our  minds. 
Just  a  week  ago,  Soviet  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  and  I  signed  the  INF  treaty.  We 
in  the  United  States  are  keenly  aware  that 
it  was  the  political  will  and  determination 
of  European  governments  and  peoples  and 
our  joint  commitment  to  the  NATO  alliance 
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that  enabled  us  to  conclude  that  treaty. 

INF  has  given  us  a  lesson  that  we  should 
apply  in  all  areas  of  East-West  relations.  We 
were  tough  from  the  start;  we  stood  togeth- 
er, and  we  got  what  we  wanted.  Yes,  we 
had  a  plan:  building  a  safer  peace  and  free- 
dom through  strength.  We  stuck  to  the 
plan,  even  when  many  who  are  now  taking 
bows  tried  to  force  us  to  abandon  it,  and 
the  plan  worked.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  from 
the  moment  in  1979  when  Italy  stepped 
forward  to  do  its  part  in  deployment  of  INF 
weapons,  it  has  been  an  indispensable  part- 
ner and  leader  in  this  process  for  peace. 

In  addition  to  developments  in  Europe, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  I  discussed  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  where  the  Italian  and  American 
Navies  work  side  by  side  to  keep  interna- 
tional sealanes  open.  Both  our  countries  un- 
derstand that  the  war  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  poses  dangers  that  extend  far  beyond 
that  troubled  region.  Both  our  nations  will 
continue  strong  support  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Secretary-General  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
conflict. 

When  Prime  Minister  Goria  and  I  last  saw 
each  other,  he  was  Minister  of  the  Treasury, 
and  we  were  both  participants  in  the 
Venice  economic  summit.  Today  we  again 
talked  about  the  international  economic  sit- 
uation and  the  steps  necessary  to  strength- 
en international  trade  and  finance. 

Over  the  next  few  days.  Prime  Minister 
Goria  will  be  meeting  with  Secretary 
Shultz,  Secretary  Baker,  Secretary  Carlucci, 
congressional  leaders,  and  private  business- 
men, among  others.  I'm  happy  to  report 
that  as  he  embarks  on  the  remainder  of  this 
busy  and  important  visit  U.S.-Italian  rela- 
tions could  hardly  be  better.  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  we're  indeed  pleased  and  honored 
to  have  you  as  our  guest. 

The  Prime  Minister.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  President  Ronald  Reagan  for  the  particu- 
larly friendly  welcome  he  extended  to  me 
in  Washington  today.  This  testifies  to  the 
longstanding  friendship;  solid  alliance;  and 
common  cultural,  moral,  and  ideal  values 
which  historically  bind  Italy  to  the  United 
States. 

I  have  conveyed  to  President  Reagan  the 
greetings  which  the  Italian  Nation;  the 
President     of     the     Republic,     Honorable 


Francesco  Cossiga;  and  the  Government 
send  to  him  and  to  the  American  people,  a 
greeting  which  in  its  warmth  reflects  our 
enduring  friendship,  our  present  sound  co- 
operation and  alliance,  and  our  common 
and  firm  conviction  of  the  need  to  work 
together  for  the  future  of  our  two  countries. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  recognizing,  once 
and  again,  in  President  Reagan  a  statesman 
that  the  whole  world  respects  and  the 
friend  which  the  Italian  Nation  particularly 
admires — the  statesman  who  was  able  to 
give  a  new  and  radically  innovative  dimen- 
sion to  the  problems  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment by  accomplishing  the  destruction  of 
arms  not  through  other  arms  but  by  means 
of  an  international  treaty.  Our  talks  were 
marked  by  a  great  mutual  cordiality  and 
have  proved  to  be  extremely  fruitful.  We 
reconfirmed  our  common  commitment  to 
seeking  a  more  secure,  more  stable,  and  less 
threatened  peace  that  we  will  be  pursuing 
in  the  framework  of  the  alliance  which 
binds  us. 

I  listened  with  the  utmost  interest  to 
what  the  President  told  me  about  his  recent 
historic  meeting  with  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev.  I  very  much  wish  to  personally 
express  the  Italian  Government's  profound 
satisfaction  in  the  results  achieved  during 
this  summit,  along  with  the  deep-felt  hope 
that  the  understandings  reached  may  fur- 
ther develop,  thus  opening  new  negotiating 
prospects  in  the  field  of  nuclear  as  well  as 
conventional  and  chemical  disarmament. 

The  agreement  reached  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Italian  Government,  which  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  it  will  be  promptly 
ratified.  The  agreement  resulted  in  great 
part  from  the  cohesion  and  steadfast  deter- 
mination which  the  Atlantic  alliance  dem- 
onstrated. In  this  context.  President  Reagan 
has  particularly  valued  the  role  which  Italy 
played  in  maintaining  Western  solidarity. 
We  expressed  the  common  hope  that 
within  this  framework  of  renewed  dialog 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  solution  may  also 
be  found  to  the  question  of  Afghanistan. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  I 
have  reviewed  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  prospects  of  overcoming  this 
longstanding  crisis  in  the  full  respect  for  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  states  and  the  rights  of 
the  peoples  in  the  region.  A  common  con- 
cern was  expressed  over  the  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
continuing  conflicts  and  tensions  in  that 
delicate  area  despite  United  Nations  repeat- 
ed appeals  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

I  also  exchanged  views  with  President 
Reagan  on  the  various  regional  crises,  in 
particular,  those  concerning  a  continent, 
Latin  America,  which  is  especially  close  to 
us. 

Particular  attention  was  devoted  to  eco- 
nomic and  international  trade  issues,  to  the 
prospects  for  encouraging  a  sustained  and 
lasting  development  of  trade,  as  well  as  to 
the  problems  of  indebtedness. 

I  confirmed  to  President  Reagan  our 
commitment  towards  seeking  a  solution  to 
these  questions,  also  within  the  framework 
of  the  seven  most  industrialized  countries  of 
the  West,  in  view  of  the  Toronto  summit 
next  June. 

We  restated  our  intent  to  ever  increasing- 
ly develop  the  bilateral  relations  between 
Italy  and  the  United  States  and  to  promote 


trade  and  cooperation  in  all  fields,  as  their 
progress  must  fully  reflect  the  excellent  po- 
litical relations  existing  between  our  two 
countries.  We  agreed  that  the  same  open 
spirit  must  inspire  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  European  Com- 
munity, a  community  which  Italy  considers 
a  major  point  of  reference  and  an  essential 
political  goal,  which  our  country  unani- 
mously wishes  to  strengthen. 

I  will  return  to  Italy  in  the  awareness  that 
my  visit  strengthened  the  special  ties  bind- 
ing our  two  countries  as  well  as  my  person- 
al feelings  of  respect  and  friendship  for 
President  Reagan. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:32  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House.  In  his 
remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III,  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Frank  C.  Carlucci.  The  Prime 
Minister  spoke  in  Italian  and  his  remarks 
were  translated  by  an  interpreter.  Earlier, 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  met  in 
the  Oval  Office  and  then  attended  a  lunch- 
eon in  the  Residence. 


Statement  on  Michael  K.  Deaver 
December  16,  1987 


Nancy  and  I  are  sorry  to  learn  the  jury's 
decision  in  Mike  Deaver's  trial.  He  has  been 
a  longtime  friend  and  has  served  with  dedi- 
cation. Beyond  that  I  cannot  comment  fur- 
ther at  this  time,  since  the  decision  will 
likely  be  appealed  through  our  court 
system. 


Note:  Mr.  Deaver,  who  had  been  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President,  was  found 
guilty  of  three  counts  of  perjury  by  a  Feder- 
al grand  jury. 


Nomination  of  Grant  S.  Green,  Jr.,  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense 

December  17,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Grant  S.  Green,  Jr.,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force 
Management  and  Personnel)  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  He  will  succeed  Robert 


Clifton  Duncan. 

Since  January  1987  Mr.  Green  has  been 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  and  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Security  Council  at  the 
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White  House.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as  as- 
sistant to  the  chairman  for  Sears  World 
Trade,  1984-1987;  as  senior  director  of  re- 
gional management  and  special  services  in 
1984;  and  director  of  special  services  in 
1983.  Mr.  Green  served  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
1960-1983. 


Mr.  Green  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas  (B.A.,  1960)  and  George  Wash- 
ington University  (M.S.,  1979).  He  was  born 
on  June  16,  1938,  in  Seattle,  WA.  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Alexandria,  VA. 


Appointment  of  Jack  Allen  Kinder  as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships 
December  17,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Jack  Allen  Kinder  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing September  22,  1989.  He  would  succeed 
Peter  Miller  Dawkins. 

Since  1975  Mr.  Kinder  has  been  execu- 
tive secretary  for  the  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers Association.  Prior  to  this  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools:  Rochester,  MN,   1969- 


1975;  Newton,  KS,  1963-1969;  and  Hop- 
kins, MO,  1958-1962.  Mr.  Kinder  was  an 
instructor  at  Missouri  University,  1962- 
1963. 

Mr.  Kinder  graduated  from  Northwest 
Missouri  State  University  (B.S.,  1955),  and 
the  University  of  Missouri  (M.Ed.,  1958; 
Ed.D.,  1963).  Mr.  Kinder  has  three  children 
and  resides  in  Columbia,  MO.  He  was  born 
April  1,  1933,  in  Mound  City,  MO. 


Executive  Order  12617 — President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Mediation  and  Conciliation 
December  17,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  as  amend- 
ed (5  U.S.C.  App.  1),  and  in  order  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  Section  4(b)  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12462  of  February  17,  1984, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read: 
"The  Committee  shall  terminate  60  days 
after  the  Committee  submits  its  report  to 


the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  or 
no  later  than  September  30,  1988,  unless 
sooner  extended." 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
December  17,  1987. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:17  p.m.,  December  17,  1987] 
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Reappointment  of  Two  United  States  Commissioners  on  the 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission 
December  17,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  reappoint  the  following  individuals 
to  be  United  States  Commissioners  on  the 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission: 

Robert  W.  McVey,  of  Alaska.  Since  1980  Mr. 
McVey  has  been  Director  of  the  Alaska  Region 
for  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  in 
Juneau,  AK.  Prior  to  this  he  was  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Alaska  Region  of  the  National  Marine 


Fisheries  Service.  He  was  born  on  February  2, 
1932,  in  Stocktin,  KS.  He  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Juneau. 

Richard  I.  Eliason,  of  Alaska.  Since  1980  Mr. 
Eliason  has  been  a  State  senator  in  the  Alaskan 
State  Senate.  Prior  to  this  he  was  a  fisherman, 
1946-1980.  Mr.  Eliason  was  born  on  October 
14,  1925,  in  Seattle,  WA.  He  is  married,  has 
seven  children,  and  resides  in  Sitka,  AK. 


Appointment  of  Ellen  M.  Wright  as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation 
December  17,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Ellen  M.  Wright  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpo- 
ration for  a  term  expiring  October  26,  1992. 
She  will  succeed  Lawrence  B.  Simons. 

Since  1985  Mrs.  Wright  has  been  owner 
and  interior  designer  for  EMW  Interiors, 
Inc.,  in  Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  she 


was  interior  designer  and  owner  of  Ellen 
Rosenthal,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  1978-1985. 
Mrs.  Wright  graduated  from  Mills  College 
(B.A.,  1961)  and  the  San  Francisco  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  1961.  She  was  born  on  January  3, 
1940,  in  Cambridge,  MA.  She  is  married, 
has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Remarks  at  the  Swearing-In  Ceremony  for  Ann  D.  McLaughlin  as 
Secretary  of  Labor 
December  17,  1987 


The  President.  Thank  you  all,  and  wel- 
come, and  special  greetings  of  course  to 
John  and  the  other  members  of  Ann's 
family.  And  by  the  way,  John,  today  you  are 
not  allowed  to  interrupt  anyone  by  saying, 
"All  right,  let's  close  this  issue 
onV\Laughter] 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  will  remain  silent. 
[Laughter] 

The  President.  All  the  same,  I  will  keep 
my  remarks  this  day  brief.  I  often  think  that 
when  Grant  arrived  in  Washington  in  1864 
to  be  nominated  General-in-Chief  the  long- 


est speech  he  managed  was:  "Gentlemen,  in 
response  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more 
than  thank  you."  Then  there's  the  compari- 
son of  course  between  George  Washington 
and  William  Henry  Harrison.  Washington 
gave  an  inaugural  address  of  fewer  than  200 
words  and  went  on  to  become  a  great  Presi- 
dent. Harrison  spoke  for  almost  2  hours  at 
his  inauguration,  caught  pneumonia,  and 
was  dead  within  a  month.  [Laughter]  I  told 
him  that  day  to  keep  it  short.  [Laughter] 
The  reason  for  brevity  today  is  that  this  is 
virtually  a  family  event.  Ann  McLaughlin 
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has  served  our  administration  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  She's  proven  her  skill  and  dedica- 
tion. She's  placed  her  stamp  on  our  so- 
called  revolution.  And  today  she's  stepping 
up  to  a  position  in  which  she'll  be  able  to 
do  still  more. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
is,  in  the  words  of  the  act  that  created  it, 
"to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  wel- 
fare of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States."  Ann  will  bring  to  the  Department 
her  own  special  competence,  to  quote  her 
before  the  Senate:  *T  will  be  fair  but  firm." 
Well,  then,  too,  she  will  bring  to  the  De- 
partment her  passionate  sense  of  commit- 
ment. As  I  said,  she'll  work  to  further  the 
economic  beliefs  that  have  gone  into  the 
making  of  our  revolution,  especially  the 
belief  that  the  best  we  can  do  for  America's 
workers  is  not  give  them  endless  govern- 
ment programs  but  provide  them  with  new 
jobs  and  a  growing  economy.  Indeed,  for 
some  60  months  now,  the  American  econo- 
my has  averaged  well  over  200,000  new 
jobs  a  month. 

Ann,  you  must  ensure  that  the  work  force 
of  the  future  is  ready  and  willing  to  keep 
America  the  most  productive  and  innova- 
tive nation  on  Earth.  At  the  same  time  that 
she'll  be  planning  for  the  future,  Ann  will 
be  on  Capitol  Hill  dealing  with  Congress  on 
major  issues,  such  as  parental  leave  and 
mandatory  health  benefits.  And  underlying 
all  Ann's  energy  and  skill,  all  her  immense 
administrative  ability,  will  be  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  dignity  of  work.  In  her  words: 
"Hard-working  women  and  men  built 
America.  To  be  able  to  assist  them  is  a  sin- 
gular responsibility,  because  it  is  in  our 
daily  work  that  we  find  some  of  our  great- 
est opportunities  for  good." — her  words  to 
the  Senate.  Ann  McLaughlin,  congratula- 
tions. 

Secretary  McLaughlin.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  those  gracious  comments,  and 
to  be  quoted  by  you  is  quite  a  tribute. 
Thank  you.  Your  trust  is  very  special  to  me, 
as  I  rejoin  your  team,  I  might  add. 

I  want  also  to  thank  Judge  Riley  for  ad- 
ministering the  oath.  Judge  Riley  is  a  long- 
time, very  special  friend  to  John  and  to  me, 
but  more  importantly,  I  think  he  will  be 
serving  as  a  mentor.  Judge  Riley  served  as 


Solicitor  at  the  Department  of  Labor  under 
Mrs.  Frances  Perkins,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — the  other  woman  Secretary  of 
Labor.  [Laughter] 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  in  the  months 
that  I  spent  away  from  official  Washington, 
I  never  really  felt  apart  from  this  team  at 
all.  This  is  a  testimony  to  what  your  leader- 
ship means  to  me  and  what  I  think  it  means 
to  every  American.  We're  all  renewed  by 
your  vitality,  by  your  ideals,  and  your  focus 
on  America's  future.  Evidence  of  that 
during  this  last  historic  week  was  certainly 
ample. 

Now,  no  one  knows  better  than  you,  Mr. 
President,  the  importance  of  family  and 
friends,  and  today  I  am  so  pleased  and  tre- 
mendously honored  that  so  many  are  able 
to  join  us  here,  from  as  far  away  as  London, 
England,  and  as  close  as  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  I'm  proud  of  my  government  serv- 
ice. I  am  proud  that  we  as  an  administra- 
tion have  made  a  difference  in  the  life  of 
every  American. 

Today  the  American  worker's  take-home 
pay  is  no  longer  ravaged  by  that  double- 
digit  inflation  or  by  spiraling  taxes.  Today 
over  14.5  million  more  jobs  exist  in  this  the 
longest  peacetime  recovery  in  history. 
Today  we  are  confident  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  nation.  But  also,  today  I  think  of  what 
remains  to  be  done.  American  workers  de- 
serve safe  and  protected  workplaces.  They 
need  affordable  child  care.  They  deserve 
secure  pensions,  fair  and  equitable  wages, 
benefits,  education,  training  opportunities. 
You  know,  workers  are  people  we  know — 
our  parents,  our  sons,  our  daughters,  our 
friends,  our  colleagues,  and  our  neighbors. 
The  future  of  the  American  work  force  and 
the  American  workplace  will  look  nothing 
like  it  does  today  and  will  bring  tremendous 
challenges.  My  responsibility  to  you  and  to 
the  millions  of  American  workers  is  to  pre- 
pare them,  and  us,  for  that  tomorrow. 

I  believe  the  Labor  Department's  role  is 
to  ensure  the  transition  to  a  continuing 
competitive  and  productive  future.  We 
must  provide  for  an  economy  where  labor 
and  management  will  work  together  to 
meet  the  competition  from  abroad.  The  day 
must  never  come  when  skilled  workers 
have  to  be  imported.  We  must  never  have  a 
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worker  deficit  in  this  country,  because 
we've  failed  as  a  nation  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  excellence  in  education  and  train- 
ing. These  past  6  years,  we  have  put  mil- 
lions of  Americans  back  to  work.  Now  our 
goal  is  to  keep  America  working. 

Now,  on  a  personal  note,  people  have 
told  me  to  expect  some  scrutiny,  because  I 
am  a  woman.  The  first  in  50  years  named  to 
this  job,  and  the  second  to  hold  it.  If  that 
proves  to  be  the  case,  so  be  it.  But  I  will  do 
my  part  to  make  that  attitude  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Simply  by  doing  my  job  responsibly,  I 
shall,  perhaps,  help  everyone  understand 
that  women  running  the  Government's 
business  is  business  as  usual.  [Laughter  and 
applause]  It's  no  secret  I  went  to  an  all 
women's  college,  and  I  think  many  of  them 
are  here,  with  that  applause.  [Laughter] 

I  am  deeply  honored,  Mr.  President,  by 
the  office  you  have  entrusted  to  me.  With 
your  support  and  the  support  of  friends  and 
family  in  this  room  and  with  my  dedicated 
staff  at  Labor  and  the  wonderful  Labor  De- 


partment workers,  there  is  nothing  we 
cannot  achieve  in  this  next  year.  I  feel  awed 
by  the  responsibility,  but  tremendously 
eager  and  enthusiastic  to  take  on  the  chal- 
lenges. Thank  you  so  much. 

The  President.  I  not  only  agreed  with  all 
your  remarks  there,  but  on  the  very  subject 
of  education  and  the  place  of  women  in  the 
workplace,  I  think  that  you'll  be  happier  if 
you  know  that  I  didn't  go  to  an  all-male 
school.  [Laughter]  I  had  to  work  my  way 
through  school.  But  with  regard  to  people 
in  workplaces,  I  had  one  of  my  better  jobs 
in  my  entire  life 

Secretary  McLaughlin.  Working  for  a 
woman? 

The  President.  I  washed  dishes  in  the  girls 
dormitory.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:39  p.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House.  In 
his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Secre- 
tary McLaughlin's  husband  John,  who  was 
a  political  commentator. 


Remarks  Announcing  Senate  Minority  Leader  Dole's  Endorsement 
of  the  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty 
December  17,  1987 


The  President.  It's  been  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  today  to  meet  with  Senator  Dole 
and  to  discuss  his  support  for  the  treaty 
signed  here  during  last  week's  summit.  The 
INF  treaty  was  the  end  result  of  a  process 
that  took  over  6  years  to  arrive  at  the 
moment  of  signing.  I,  in  fact,  proposed  the 
zero-option  in  the  first  year  of  our  adminis- 
tration. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  so  at  the 
National  Press  Club.  And  many  of  the 
points  contained  in  the  agreement  were 
hammered  out  through  tough  negotiations 
on  both  sides.  I  welcome  the  support  of  the 
Senate  Republican  leader  and  count  on  his 
efforts  to  help  ensure  Senate  ratification. 

Now,  I  understand  there's  a  certain 
degree  of  apprehension  about  reaching  any 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  once  the  details  have  been  closely 
examined  the  consensus  will  be  that  the 
INF  treaty  is  a  solid  step  forward,  a  recog- 


nizably positive  move  for  America.  The 
treaty  is  consistent  with  the  goal  set  out  by 
the  administration  from  its  first  days.  Build- 
ing up  our  defensive  strength  was  designed 
to  convince  the  Soviet  leadership  that  they 
couldn't  win  an  arms  race.  The  second  half 
of  the  formula  is  reaching  agreements  to 
reduce  weapons  on  both  sides  to  an  equal 
and  verifiable  level.  Such  reductions  are  in 
our  interest  and  the  interest  of  world  peace. 
This  treaty  accomplishes  exactly  what  we 
set  out  to  do. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  the  first  agree- 
ment in  history  to  reduce,  not  simply  limit, 
the  buildup  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  in  fact  giving  up  more  weapons  in 
order  to  reach  equality  at  a  lower  level. 
This  is  a  breakthrough  precedent  that  can 
serve  as  the  basis  for  progress  in  other 
areas.  Furthermore,  this  treaty  is  not  based 
on  some  notion  that  the  Soviets  can  now  be 
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implicitly  trusted.  Given  their  record,  I 
would  never  have  signed  a  treaty  that  did 
not  contain  the  most  stringent  verification 
regimen. 

There's  been  an  impressive  exchange  of 
data,  and  there  will  be  continuing  ex- 
changes after  the  treaty  goes  into  effect. 
There  will  also  be  the  right  of  on-site  in- 
spections to  confirm  what  we've  been  told. 
During  the  entire  process  of  destroying  the 
INF  missiles,  each  side  has  the  right  to  ob- 
serve in  order  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  treaty.  We  will  even  be  monitoring  the 
facility  where  their  SS-20  missiles  were  as- 
sembled and  have  the  right  to  visit  other 
INF  missile  facilities  on  short  notice.  It's  not 
a  matter  of  trust.  We  will  watch,  inspect, 
and  be  present  for  the  destruction  of  these 
missiles.  And  for  13  years  after  the  treaty 
enters  into  force,  American  personnel  will 
be  on-site  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  sure 
there  are  no  more  SS-20's  being  produced. 

Succinctly  put,  this  treaty  contains  verifi- 
cation provisions  and  other  safeguards  that 
should  impress  even  hardened  skeptics, 
however.  But  I  believe  some  of  our  opposi- 
tion is  not  just  a  result  of  a  perceived  defect 
in  the  treaty  but  also  flows  from  a  concern 
that  our  country  will  continue  to  deal  with 
the  Soviets  from  a  position  of  realism  and 
candor.  This  treaty  is  reason  for  hope.  It  is  a 
good  first  step,  but  we're  not  letting  our 
guard  down,  and  we  don't  want  anyone  to 
have  expectations  that  cannot  be  met  or 
verified.  As  Jefferson  and  other  Presidents 
before  me  have  stated  and  restated:  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  That's  never 
been  more  true  than  today,  and  we'll 
remain  vigilant  and  realistic  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  treaty  is  consistent 
with  that  commitment:  a  verifiable  trust. 
I'm  confident  that  over  these  next  several 
weeks,  as  more  Senators  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
this  agreement,  that  they'll  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  deserves  ratification. 

And  now  I'm  going  to  turn  this  over  to 
Senator  Dole. 

Reporter.  Will  you  answer  questions  after- 
wards, Mr.  President? 

The  President.  He  will. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  answer — 
George  Bush's  people  are  very  upset  about 
this,  sir.  They  feel  that  you're  helping  Mr. 


Dole  off  the  hook  on  INF. 

Mr.  Fitzwater.  Let's  let  the  Senator  com- 
plete his 

Q.  Wait  a  minute.  We  would  like  to  ask 
the  President  a  question  before  he  leaves. 
Could  you  answer 

Senator  Dole.  He's  not  going  to  leave 
until  I  finish  my  statement. 

Q,  Well 

The  President.  I'm  here  because  he's  the 
leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate, 
and 

Q.  Are  you  being  dragged  into  the  cam- 
paign, Mr.  President? 

Q.  Wait,  let  him  finish. 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Dole.  What  if  I  might  just  give 
my  statement? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  sneak  out. 

Senator  Dole.  As  I  told  the  President  a 
couple  weeks  ago  when  we  were  asked 
about  the  treaty,  I  said  give  us  some  time  to 
look  at  it,  some  time  to  read  it,  and  some 
time  to  analyze  it.  And  I've  done  precisely 
what  I  told  the  President  I  would  do.  I've 
not  only  read  the  treaty,  I've  had  the  op- 
portunity to  have  it  analyzed  by  experts,  in 
and  out  of  government.  And  I've  spoken 
directly  with  our  key  NATO  allies.  And  I've 
had  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  President 
and  members  of  the  administration  to  ad- 
dress my  concerns. 

In  all  of  this,  I've  been  concerned  not 
only  about  the  treaty  itself  but  also  about  its 
strategic  and  political  implications.  Now 
that  the  treaty  has  been  negotiated  and 
signed,  the  focus  will  shift  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  will  decide  whether  this  treaty 
goes  into  effect  or  not.  And  as  the  Republi- 
can leader,  I  will  lead  the  fight  for  its  ap- 
proval in  the  Senate.  I've  been  the  point 
man  in  the  Senate  for  the  President's  na- 
tional security  programs.  And  over  the 
years  we've  won  big  critical  fights,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  win  this  one,  too.  What 
we  want,  and  what  I  told  the  President  just 
a  few  moments  ago,  is  a  big  bipartisan  ma- 
jority. 

I  think  it's  also  fair  to  say — and  we've 
discussed  this  with  the  President,  with 
Colin  Powell  and  others — that  there  are 
areas  of  concern  that  have  been  identified, 
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special  concerns  to  me  and  my  colleagues, 
whether  it's  verification  or  compliance  and 
the  imbalance  of  conventional  forces  in 
Europe.  And  I  think  by  addressing  these 
areas,  working  with  the  President,  working 
with  the  administration,  the  Senate  can 
strengthen  the  treaty  even  further,  while 
not  requiring  renegotiation  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. And  I  think  we've  been  assured  that  we 
can  work  together  on  these  areas.  And 
that's  the  only  intent  and  the  only  purpose 
of  it. 

So,  I  guess  I  would  say,  as  I  said  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  that  as  soon  as  I've  been  satis- 
fied that  we  could  verify  and  that  there  was 
compliance  and  there  was  strong  support 
from  the  allies — pretty  much  what  the 
President  said  in  his  next-to-last  para- 
graph— as  soon  as  other  Senators  go 
through  this  process,  you're  going  to  see 
support  building  for  the  treaty. 

And  finally,  I  think  we're  all  very  grateful 
to  the  President — talking  now  about  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  in  both  parties — 
for  his  outstanding  work,  and  for  his  efforts 
that  led  to  the  signing  of  this  very  signifi- 
cant agreement  a  little  over  a  week  ago. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what 


Q.  Are  you  getting  mixed  up  in  Presiden- 
tial politics,  sir? 

Q.  What  about 

Q.  Presidential  politics? 

The  President.  No,  there's  nothing  of  that 
kind  here.  I  am,  and  have  always  been,  neu- 
tral with  regard  to  the  political  race.  I'll 
answer  that  one  to  get  that  in  the  clear. 
He's  here  as  the  leader  for  our  side  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  was  here  to  bring  him  here, 
because  we  have  a  common  interest  in  get- 
ting a  treaty  ratified. 

Q.  But  George  Bush  feels  that  you're  bail- 
ing him  out,  because  he  was  failing  in  Iowa 
because  of  waffling  on  the  treaty 

Q.  Were  you  afraid  to  stand  on  the  plat- 
form with  him  when  he  spoke?  [Laughter] 

The  President.  No,  because  the  business  I 
used  to  be  in — I  thought  it  was  the  courte- 
ous thing  to  do. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:10  p.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 
Prior  to  his  remarks,  he  met  with  Senator 
Robert  Dole  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the 
White  House.  Marlin  Fitzwater  was  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Press  Relations,  and 
Colin  L.  Powell  was  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  South  Korean  Elections 
December  17,  1987 


The  President  has  been  briefed  on  yester- 
day's elections  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  He 
will  be  sending  his  congratulations  to  the 
winner.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Korean  cam- 
paign and  the  remarkable  voter  turnout  of 
90  percent  is  impressive. 


This  speaks  clearly  of  the  commitment  of 
Koreans  to  the  democratic  process.  The 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  Justice  Party, 
Mr.  Roh  Tae  Woo,  appears  to  be  the  winner 
by  a  substantial  margin. 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey  as 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Switzerland 
December  16,  1987 


Dear  Faith: 

I  very  reluctantly  accept  your  resignation 
as  Ambassador  to  Switzerland,  as  I  have  so 
highly  valued  your  splendid  services.  I  do 
understand,  however,  your  strong  desire  to 
be  closer  to  your  lovely  family  and  to  begin 
your  pursuits  in  the  private  sector. 

You  have  been  one  of  my  most  steadfast 
and  effective  supporters,  and  I  have  greatly 
appreciated  your  efforts  on  my  behalf 
before  I  became  President  and  throughout 
these  past  seven  years.  I  also  know  you  will 
leave  Switzerland  reluctantly,  as  you  did 
when  I  called  upon  you  in  1983  to  serve  on 
the  senior  White  House  staff  as  Assistant  for 
Public  Liaison.  Your  sacrifice  and  exempla- 
ry performance  in  the  White  House  helped 
to  create  the  enormous  public  support  we 
received  for  a  second  term  and  for  many  of 
the  policies  I  asked  you  to  advocate.  I  have 
missed  you  since  your  return  to  Switzerland 
in  1985,  but  commend  you  on  resuming 
your  duties  as  Ambassador  with  customary 
grace,  warmth,  and  intelligence.  I  am  sure 
the  Swiss  will  miss  you,  too.  Throughout 
your  two  tours  as  Ambassador,  you  upheld 
the  highest  standards  of  diplomacy.  The  fact 
that  Swiss-American  relations  are  cordial 
and  harmonious  is  a  testament  to  your  con- 
siderable ability,  charm,  and  energy.  But 
we  have  your  promise  that,  even  in  the 
private  sector,  you  will  keep  your  great  tal- 
ents employed  to  advance  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  peace  through  strength,  and  for 
that  I  am  extremely  grateful. 

You  have  my  deepest  thanks  for  all  you 
have  done  for  this  Administration  and  for 
our  country. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


December  9,  1987 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Having  had  the  great  privilege  and  honor 
of  serving  in  your  Administration  for  close 
to  seven  years,  I  believe  I  must  begin  to 


make  plans  to  return  to  the  United  States 
and  to  my  three  children,  all  of  whom  are 
now  residing  there.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
intend  to  offer  you  my  resignation  and,  by 
your  leave,  will  depart  my  post  on  July  15, 
1988.  I  trust  the  period  between  now  and 
then  will  provide  the  necessary  time  to 
select,  screen,  and  complete  the  confirma- 
tion process  for  my  successor. 

With  the  opportunities  I  will  be  pursuing 
in  the  private  sector,  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  one  of  my  foremost  aims  will  be  to 
continue  to  advance  the  principles  which 
you  have  so  ably  represented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  those  principles  which  at- 
tracted me  to  you  when  I  served  as  a  dele- 
gate committed  to  your  candidacy  at  the 
1980  Convention  when  it  was  also  my  spe- 
cial privilege  to  serve  as  co-chairman  of  the 
platform  subcommittee  on  foreign  policy 
and  defense.  I  was  deeply  moved,  there- 
fore, when  you  offered  me  the  opportunity, 
in  September  of  1981,  to  serve  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Switzerland;  then  in  March  of  1983 
to  serve  as  your  Assistant  for  Public  Liaison 
in  the  White  House;  and  then  in  May  of 
1985,  to  serve  again  as  Ambassador  to  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  steadfast  support  you  have  given  me 
during  the  times  I  have  been  Ambassador 
to  Switzerland  and  during  my  service  to 
you  in  the  White  House  has  been  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction.  It  is  particularly  grati- 
fying that  you  asked  me  to  serve  for  the 
balance  of  your  Presidential  term. 

I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  accom- 
plished the  major  tasks  you  set  for  me.  This 
year  alone  we  have  concluded  four  major 
agreements  with  the  Swiss  government  in 
the  areas  of  judicial  assistance,  law  enforce- 
ment cooperation,  civil  aviation,  and  export 
control. 

Despite  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
strengthening  Swiss-American  relations,  it  is 
with  utmost  reluctance  that  I  will  leave  this 
beautiful  country  that  has  such  a  deep  res- 
ervoir of  goodwill  for  the  United  States. 
The  strong  character  of  the  Swiss  people. 
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their  devotion  to  the  sanctity  of  the  individ- 
ual, decentralized  government,  democratic 
capitalism  and  military  preparedness  as  the 
best  guarantee  of  peace  with  freedom  make 
them  natural  friends  of  liberty  everywhere. 
Their  understanding  of  American  ideals  is 
profound  and  enduring,  as  their  own  Con- 
stitution attests. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  serve  you  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  You  have  my 


best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  leading  our  nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Faith 

Note:  The  letters  were  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  December 
18. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Foreign  Issues  and  the  Budget 
December  19,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
thought  I'd  give  you  a  brief  update  on  sev- 
eral important  issues.  First,  the  historic 
treaty  we  signed  last  week  eliminating  an 
entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  INF  mis- 
siles— it's  taken  6  years  of  tough  negotiating 
to  get  this  far,  but  signing  a  treaty  doesn't 
end  the  process.  It  must  now  go  before  the 
full  Senate  for  ratification.  They  will  cer- 
tainly want  to  look  very  closely  at  this  com- 
plex treaty,  but  I'm  confident  that  once 
they  do  they'll  find  it  solid,  verifiable,  and 
most  definitely  in  America's  interest. 

Well,  next  let's  turn  to  events  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  South  Korea  has 
long  been  a  brave,  free  world  outpost  on 
the  border  of  a  hostile  northern  neighbor. 
Economically  one  of  the  freest  nations  on 
Earth,  they  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
the  wonders  of  economic  liberty.  In  three 
short  decades.  South  Korea's  vibrant  free 
markets  have  catapulted  that  nation  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  Third  World  and  into  the 
forefront  of  world  economic  growth. 

South  Korea  has  long  known  most  of  the 
freedoms  we  now  enjoy  in  this  country: 
freedom  to  work  where  and  how  one  pleas- 
es, freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship. 
And  this  week.  South  Korea  has  taken  a 
great  stride  toward  full  democracy.  For  the 
first  time  in  16  years,  they  voted  in  a  direct 
election  for  their  President.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  country  turned  out  to  show  its  com- 
mitment to  the  democratic  process.  Mr. 
Roh  Tae  Woo,  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 


cratic Justice  Party,  has  emerged  the 
winner  by  almost  2  million  votes,  and  I've 
sent  my  congratulations  to  him.  But  the 
most  important  victory  is  for  democracy.  As 
Americans  know,  and  as  Koreans  are  find- 
ing out,  elections  have  losers  as  well  as  win- 
ners. The  essence  of  democracy  is  the  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  results  and,  perhaps, 
to  try  again  at  the  next  election.  I  particu- 
larly welcome  Mr.  Roh's  calls  for  reconcilia- 
tion as  he  undertakes  to  form  a  government 
with  broad  national  support.  We  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  cooperation  in  security 
and  trade  and  competing  in  next  Septem- 
ber's Olympics  in  Seoul. 

Now,  if  I  may  return  to  Washington,  I'd 
like  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  the  budget 
process.  I  have  often  criticized  Congress' 
habit  of  putting  the  appropriations  for 
almost  the  entire  Federal  Government  into 
one  mammoth  bill  called  a  continuing  reso- 
lution. Each  year,  I'm  given  a  choice:  hold 
my  nose  and  swallow  it  whole,  wasteful 
spending  and  all,  or  veto  the  entire  bill, 
closing  down  much  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind  when  they 
gave  the  President  the  power  to  veto  indi- 
vidual appropriations  bills.  That  said,  I 
expect  this  year's  continuing  resolution  to 
meet  the  budget  agreements  worked  out 
between  the  administration  and  the  con- 
gressional leadership.  One  item  we'll  be 
looking  very  closely  to  see  included  is  fund- 
ing for  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 

Recently,   a   high-ranking   defector   from 
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the  Sandinista  Communist  government  has 
come  forward  with  some  shocking  revela- 
tions. The  Nicaraguan  Communists,  it 
seems,  have  been  planning  all  along  to  use 
the  Central  American  peace  process  as  a 
weapon  to  consolidate  their  power.  Daniel 
Ortega  as  much  as  confirmed  this  last  week 
when  he  publicly  stated  that,  elections  or 
no  elections,  the  Sandinista  Communists 
would  never  give  up  power.  To  make  sure 
they  would  never  have  to,  the  Sandinistas 
have  negotiated  a  secret  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  and  Cubans  that  calls  for  a 
major  military  escalation  in  Nicaragua  over 
the  next  7  years,  including  the  delivery  of 
MiG-21  jet  fighters  and  enough  military 
supplies  to  increase  the  army  to  500,000 
soldiers.  Such  an  escalation  would  create  an 
unprecedented  threat  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  As  these  secret 
plans  were  being  made  public,  the  Sandinis- 
tas' Defense  Minister  confirmed  them — 
bragging,  in  fact,  of  a  600,000-man  army  by 
1995.  So,  it's  clear  to  all  but  the  most  naive 


that  the  Sandinista  Communists  have  been 
cynically  manipulating  the  peace  process, 
trying  to  lull  others  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  while  they  busily  plan  military 
dominance  of  the  entire  region. 

It  has  never  been  more  clear  why  we 
must  fund  the  freedom  fighters.  The  free- 
dom fighters  brought  the  Sandinistas  to  the 
negotiating  table;  only  the  freedom  fighters 
can  keep  them  there.  That's  why  our  con- 
tinued support  is  imperative  and  why  I  will 
insist  that  the  continuing  resolution  contains 
adequate  funding  for  adequate  aid.  If  there 
were  any  doubts  before,  it's  certainly  clear 
now:  Making  sure  the  freedom  fighters 
remain  a  viable  force  in  Nicaragua  is  the 
only  way  to  make  the  peace  process  go  for- 
ward, to  give  peace  and  democracy  a 
chance  in  Nicaragua. 

Until  next  week,  thank  you,  and  God 
bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Nomination  of  J.  Daniel  Howard  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense 

December  21,  1987 


The  President  has  nominated  J.  Daniel 
Howard,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs).  He 
would  succeed  Robert  B.  Sims. 

Since  1986  Mr.  Howard  has  been  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Deputy  Press 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  White 
House  in  Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  he 
was  public  affairs  adviser  of  the  Bureau  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  Washington,  1985-1986. 
Mr.  Howard  was  public  affairs  officer  for 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  1982- 
1985;  cultural  affairs  officer  for  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  1981-1982; 
and  press  attache  for  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 


Tokyo,  Japan,  1977-1980.  From  1975  to 
1977,  he  was  director  of  the  American 
Center  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  and  a  language 
trainee  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  1974-1975; 
and  a  Foreign  Service  officer  trainee  in 
Washington,  DC,  1972-1973.  Mr.  Howard 
was  a  field  representative  for  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Denver,  CO,  1968-1971. 

Mr.  Howard  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chattanooga  (B.A.,  1968)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  (M.A.,  1972).  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  Japan, 
1961-1965.  Mr.  Howard  was  born  August 
24,  1943,  in  Chattanooga,  TN.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Ar- 
lington, VA. 
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Nomination  of  C.  Anson  Franklin  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Energy 

December  21,  1987 


The  President  has  nominated  C.  Anson 
Franklin,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  (Congressional,  Intergov- 
ernmental, and  Public  Affairs)  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  He  would  succeed  A. 
David  Rossin. 

Since  1986  Mr.  Franklin  has  been  Princi- 
pal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
(Congressional,  Intergovernmental,  and 
Public  Affairs)  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  Washington,  DC.  Prior  to  this  he 
served  as  the  Director  of  Communications 
for  the  Department  of  Energy,  1985-1986. 


Mr.  Franklin  was  Assistant  Press  Secretary 
to  the  President  at  the  White  House,  1982- 
1985,  and  director  of  administration  for  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general  of  Virginia, 
1978-1981. 

Mr.  Franklin  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  (B.A.,  1969).  He  was  born 
April  17,  1947,  in  Richmond,  VA.  Mr. 
Franklin  served  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  from  1969  to  1975.  He  is  married, 
has  one  child,  and  resides  in  Washington, 
DC. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Montreal  Protocol  on 
Ozone-Depleting  Substances 
December  21,  1987 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  the 
Montreal  Protocol  on  Substances  that  De- 
plete the  Ozone  Layer,  done  at  Montreal 
on  September  16,  1987.  The  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  is  also  enclosed  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Montreal  Protocol  provides  for  inter- 
nationally coordinated  control  of  ozone-de- 
pleting substances  in  order  to  protect  public 
health  and  the  environment  from  potential 
adverse  effects  of  depletion  of  stratospheric 
ozone.  The  Protocol  was  negotiated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment Program,  pursuant  to  the  Vienna 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  the  Ozone 
Layer,  which  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  in  August  1986. 


In  this  historic  agreement,  the  interna- 
tional community  undertakes  cooperative 
measures  to  protect  a  vital  global  resource. 
The  United  States  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  negotiation  of  the  Protocol.  United 
States  ratification  is  necessary  for  entry  into 
force  and  effective  implementation  of  the 
Protocol.  Early  ratification  by  the  United 
States  will  encourage  similar  action  by 
other  nations  whose  participation  is  also  es- 
sential. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Protocol 
and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
December  21,  1987. 
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Appointment  of  Alexander  P.  Papamarkou  as  a  Member  of  the 
Christopher  Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee  Commission 
December  22,  1987 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Alexander  P.  Papamarkou  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Christopher  Columbus 
Quincentenary  Jubilee  Commission.  He 
would  succeed  Tirso  del  Junco. 

Since  1978  Mr.  Papamarkou  has  been 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Pa- 
pamarkou &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  NY. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  first  vice  president  for 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1979-1982,  and 
was  vice  president,  international  division 
for  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1967-1975. 
Mr.  Papamarkou  graduated  from  Syra- 
cuse University  (B.A.,  1950),  Princeton  Uni- 
versity (M.P.A.,  1952),  and  predoctoral  stud- 
ies at  the  London  School  of  Economics.  He 
was  born  February  8,  1930,  in  Athens, 
Greece,  and  resides  in  New  York,  NY. 


Executive  Order  12618- 

Inventions 

December  22,  1987 


-Uniform  Treatment  of  Federally  Funded 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  having  con- 
cluded that  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  achieve  the  statutorily  prescribed  policy 
(35  U.S.C.  200)  of  using  the  patent  system 
to  promote  the  utilization  of  inventions  aris- 
ing from  federally  supported  research  or 
development  requires  that  Federal  agencies 
follow  uniform  policies  in  administering 
patents  and  licenses  conceived  or  first  re- 
duced to  practice  during  the  course  of  fed- 
erally funded  research.  Executive  Order 
No.  12591  of  April  10,  1987,  is  amended  by 
redesignating  Sections  1(b)  (5)  and  (6)  as 
1(b)  (6)  and  (7),  respectively,  and  by  adding 
a  new  Section  l(bX5)  as  follows: 

"(5)  administer  all  patents  and  licenses  to 
inventions  made  with  federal  assistance, 
which  are  owned  by  the  non-profit  contrac- 
tor or  grantee,  in  accordance  with  Section 


202(cX7)  of  Title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  amended  by  Public  Law  98-620, 
without  regard  to  limitations  on  licensing 
found  in  that  section  prior  to  amendment 
or  in  Institutional  Patent  Agreements .  now 
in  effect  that  were  entered  into  before  that 
law  was  enacted  on  November  8,  1984, 
unless,  in  the  case  of  an  invention  that  has 
not  been  marketed,  the  funding  agency  de- 
termines, based  on  information  in  its  files, 
that  the  contractor  or  grantee  has  not  taken 
adequate  steps  to  market  the  inventions,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  law  or  an  Insti- 
tutional Patent  Agreement;". 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
December  22,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:32  a.m.,  December  23,  1987] 
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Executive  Order  12619 — Half-Day  Closing  of  Government 
Departments  and  Agencies  on  Thursday,  December  24,  1987 
December  22,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered: 

Section  1.  All  Executive  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  closed  and  their  employees  excused  from 
duty  for  the  last  half  of  the  scheduled  work- 
day on  Christmas  Eve,  December  24,  1987, 
except  as  provided  in  Section  2  below. 

Sec.  2.  The  heads  of  Executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  may  determine  that 
certain  offices  and  installations  of  their  or- 
ganizations, or  parts  thereof,  must  remain 
open  and  that  certain  employees  must 
remain  on  duty  for  the  full  scheduled  work- 
day on  December  24,  1987,  for  reasons  of 
national  security  or  defense  or  for  other  es- 
sential public  reasons. 


Sec.  3.  Thursday,  December  24,  1987, 
shall  be  considered  as  falling  within  the 
scope  of  Executive  Order  No.  11582  and  of 
5  U.S.C.  5546  and  6103(b)  and  other  similar 
statutes  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  pay  and 
leave  of  employees  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  This  Order  shall  apply  to  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  only  and  is  not 
intended  to  direct  or  otherwise  implicate 
departments  or  agencies  of  State  or  local 
governments. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
December  22,  1987. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:33  a.m.,  December  23,  1987] 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  Continuing  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year 
1988  and  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987 
December  22,  1987 


The  President.  I  have  a  brief  statement 
here.  The  first  thing  I  think  I  should  explain 
is,  no,  I  have  not  been  cleaning  out  my 
desk.  These  stacks  of  paper  contain  the 
Federal  budget  for  1988  and  represent  a  lot 
of  hard  work  to  forge  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Congress 
to  place  our  country  on  the  right  course 
toward  reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
and  continuing  the  longest  peacetime  ex- 
pansion in  history.  The  bipartisan  leader- 
ship in  the  House  and  Senate  is  to  be  com- 
mended, not  just  for  reaching  a  2-year  defi- 
cit reduction  agreement  on  November  20th 
but  for  implementing  the  first  installment 
of  that  $75  billion  plan. 

On  October  21st  I  issued  a  call  for  action 
on  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  and  together 
my  representatives  and  those  from  the  Con- 
gress spent  the  next  4  weeks  forging  this 
package.  That  agreement  was  the  first  step 


toward  placing  our  country  on  a  reliable 
and  credible  budget  course,  but  there's  still 
more  to  be  done.  My  pledge  to  you,  then 
and  now,  is  to  move  forward  with  our  defi- 
cit reduction  plan.  So,  today  I'm  signing 
these  bills.  The  first  contains  the  13  regular 
appropriations  or  spending  bills,  and  the 
second  includes  the  necessary  revenue  and 
entitlement  changes.  But  there  are  several 
other  items  about  these  bills  that  are  ex- 
tremely important. 

First,  funding  for  those  fighting  for  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua  will  be  continued.  As  the 
Central  American  peace  plan  enters  a  criti- 
cal period  early  next  year,  it's  important 
that  our  support  for  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua  not  waver,  particularly  when  the 
Sandinistas  have  confirmed  plans  to  build 
up  to  a  600,000-person  military  force  in 
that  country. 

Second,   efforts   to   legislate   the   fairness 
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doctrine,  which  would  dictate  to  broadcast- 
ers how  they  cover  controversial  issues, 
were  not  successful. 

So,  while  I  agree  with  these  bills  at  this 
time,  it  must  be  said  that  wrapping  up  the 
entire  legislative  business  of  our  country 
into  two  thousand-page  bills  on  the  eve  of 
Christmas  is  not  the  way  to  do  business. 
The  normal  legislative  process  should  have 
produced  13  separate  appropriation  bills.  It 
did  not.  Instead,  we  ran  the  Government 
on  a  string  of  stopgap  funding  measures, 
pushing  the  Government  right  to  the  brink 
of  defaulting  on  its  commitments  to  the 
American  people.  As  we  look  forward  to 
the  new  year,  our  commitment  should  be  to 
correct  the  inequities  and  the  deficiencies 
in  the  Federal  budget  process.  The  founda- 
tion has  already  been  laid  with  this  2-year 
budget  plan,  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
join  me  in  building  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  our  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  bills  are  so  big 
that  it's  going  to  take  four  pens  to  sign  each 
ne  of  them.  [Laughter]  That  is  the  budget 
signed.  And  this  is  the  reconciliation  bill. 
The  deed  is  done. 

Israeli-Occupied  Territories 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  do  you  find  any 
justification  at  all  for  the  actions  the  Israelis 
have  taken  in  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank? 

The  President.  Well,  we  think  it  is  regret- 
table, and  our  State  Department  has  been 
talking  to  both  sides  in  this,  trying  to  get 
both  sides — there  has  been  provocation  on 
both  sides — to  get  them  to  cease. 

Q.  Israel's  leaders  say  they're  not  con- 
cerned, Mr.  President,  about  how  the  world 
views  the  situation.  So,  how  do  you  pressure 
them,  sir? 


The  President.  Well,  they  may  not  be  con- 
cerned, but  maybe  the  world  is  concerned. 

Federal  Budget 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  budget,  sir,  this 
whole  exercise  was  designed,  at  one  point, 
to  send  a  signal  to  Wall  Street  of  confidence 
in  the  economy  and  confidence  in  the  way 
that  the  administration  and  Congress  were 
going  to  attack  the  deficit.  Yet  the  markets 
went  down  again  today;  the  dollar  was  still 
going  down  today.  And  the  verdict  seems  to 
come  back  of  one  of  failure  or  at  least  of 
having  done  too  little,  too  late. 

The  President.  I  hardly  think  that  that 
looks  like  too  little.  It's  been  several  months 
too  late.  I  submitted  a  budget  last  January. 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  III 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Special  Prosecutor 
says  questions  remain  about  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Meese's  involvement  in  the  Wedtech 
scandal.  Sir,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

The  President.  No,  I  have  total  faith  in  his 
integrity  and 

Q.  Are  you  concerned  about  the  number 
of  administration  officials  who  have  re- 
signed under  a  cloud  or  worse,  sir? 

The  President.  I'm  more  concerned  about 
the  way  it  is  being  presented — ignoring  the 
fact  that  in  many  of  the  cases  the  charges 
appear  on  the  front  page,  and  then  when 
it's  determined  that  the  charge  was  mean- 
ingless and  had  no  foundation,  that  appears 
on  page  29. 

Note:  As  enacted,  H.J.  Res.  395,  approved 
December  22,  was  assigned  Public  Law  No. 
100-202,  and  H.R.  3545,  approved  Decem- 
ber 22,  was  assigned  Public  Law  No.  100- 
203. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
December  22,  1987 


I  have  today  signed  H.R.  1777,  the  "For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989."  Certain  issues  raised 
by   its   provisions,   however,   require   com- 


ment. 

Under  our  constitutional  system  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  the  President  has  special 
responsibilities  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs. 
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As  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in  United 
States  V.  Curtiss- Wright  Export  Co.,  the 
President  is  "the  sole  organ  of  the  Federal 
government  in  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations." Certain  provisions  in  H.R.  1777, 
however,  could  be  construed  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  these  responsibil- 
ities. The  Act  forbids  the  closing  of  any  con- 
sulates and  requires  both  the  initiation  of 
specific  foreign  negotiations  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  United  States-Soviet  Embassy 
Agreements.  I  am  signing  the  Act  only  be- 
cause, pursuant  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
395  (the  continuing  appropriations  measure 
which  I  also  signed  today),  these  provisions 
will  not  take  effect  until  two  years  from 
today.  During  the  remainder  of  my  Admin- 
istration, I  shall  seek  repeal  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

Other  provisions  of  H.R.  1777  require  or 
prohibit  the  initiation  of  negotiations  in  the 
field  of  international  relations.  Consistent 
with  my  constitutional  responsibility  to  con- 
duct these  negotiations,  I  construe  these 
provisions  as  being  subject  to  my  exclusive 
authority  to  determine  the  time,  scope,  and 
objectives  of  any  negotiations. 

Section  1003  of  the  Act  prohibits  the  es- 
tablishment anywhere  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  an  office  "to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  prohibit  diplomatic  contact  with 


the  PLO.  I  have  no  intention  of  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  PLO.  Howev- 
er, the  right  to  decide  the  kind  of  foreign 
relations,  if  any,  the  United  States  will 
maintain  is  encompassed  by  the  President's 
authority  under  the  Constitution,  including 
the  express  grant  of  authority  in  Article  II, 
Section  3,  to  receive  ambassadors.  I  am 
signing  the  Act,  therefore,  only  because  I 
have  no  intention  of  establishing  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  PLO,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  no  actual  constitutional  conflict  is 
created  by  this  provision. 

Under  Section  163  of  the  Act  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  by  regulation,  shall  imple- 
ment a  program  of  counter-intelligence 
polygraph  examinations  for  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Security  Service.  I  am  interpret- 
ing this  requirement  consistent  with  my  po- 
sition concerning  the  discretion  of  agency 
heads  to  determine  when  polygraph  exami- 
nations will  be  conducted  in  specific  cases. 

Finally,  in  signing  this  Act  I  intend,  as  I 
understand  the  Congress  intended,  that  in 
those  instances  where  there  is  any  inconsist- 
ency between  this  Act  and  H.J.  Res.  395  the 
provisions  of  H.J.  Res.  395  control. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
December  22,  1987. 


Note:  H.R.    1777,   approved  December  22, 
was  assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-204. 


Message  on  the  Observance  of  Christmas,  1987 
December  23,  1987 


Christmas,  as  the  carol  tells  us,  is  "the 
most  wonderful  time  of  the  year."  We  see  it 
in  the  excited  eyes  of  a  child — an  excite- 
ment easy  to  explain.  What  with  the  sights 
of  brilliantly  decorated  trees,  the  sounds  of 
familiar  hymns  and  songs,  and  tastes  of 
fresh-baked  cookies  and  other  treats,  and 
above  all  the  long-anticipated  visit  from  St. 
Nick,  Christmas  for  children  is  a  time 
unlike  any  other. 

That  is  true  for  grownups  as  well,  of 
course;  the  joy  and  meaning  of  Christmas 


only  deepen  as  we  grow  older.  We  still  find 
pleasure  in  exchanging  greetings  and  gifts, 
and  we  still  delight  in  the  warm  and  color- 
ful images  of  the  holiday.  But  we  perceive 
ever  more  clearly,  as  did  Scrooge,  that  the 
true  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  season  lie  in 
the  Christmas  spirit  of  giving  of  ourselves 
for  others — the  message  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  whose  birth  we  celebrate.  At  Christ- 
mastime we  accompany  shepherds  and 
Wise  Men  to  the  stable  as  of  old,  where  we 
relearn  the  timeless  and  priceless  lessons  of 
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love,  humility  and  sacrifice,  where  we  see 
the  Christmas  spirit  as  God's  love  flowing 
through  so  many  people  all  at  once. 

This  spirit  of  love,  as  simple  as  a  spoken 
greeting  and  as  profound  as  a  changed 
heart,  seems  so  full  that  it  ceaselessly  looks 
for  ways  to  express  its  power.  We  respond 
to  it  best  when  we  share  it  with  family, 
friend  or  stranger — when  we  recognize 
that,  under  the  sheltering  evergreen 
branches  of  God's  love,  all  are  family  and 


no  one  is  a  stranger.  When  we  do  these 
things,  when  we  visit  the  lonely  or  help 
those  in  need,  when  a  family  is  reconciled, 
Christmas  is  real  and  present,  and  that  is 
truly  what  makes  it  "the  most  wonderful 
time  of  the  year." 

Nancy  and  I  pray  that  peace  and  joy  will 
reign  in  every  home  and  every  heart 
during  this  holy  season.  Merry  Christmas, 
and  may  God's  blessing  be  upon  us  all. 

Ronald  Reagan 


Proclamation  5754 — Amending  the  Generalized  System  of 

Preferences 

December  23,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  Pursuant  to  section  504(aXl)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (the  Trade 
Act)  (19  U.S.C.  2464(aXl)),  the  President 
may  withdraw,  suspend,  or  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  duty-free  treatment  afforded 
under  the  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences (GSP)  with  respect  to  any  article  or 
any  country  upon  consideration  of  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  sections  501  and  502(c)  of 
the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2461  and  2462(c)). 
Accordingly,  after  taking  into  account  the 
factors  set  forth  in  section  501  of  the  Trade 
Act,  I  have  determined  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  withdraw  the  duty-free  treatment  af- 
forded under  the  GSP  to  imports  from  all 
designated  beneficiary  developing  countries 
of  molybdenum  ore  and  metal-bearing  ma- 
terials in  chief  value  of  molybdenum,  pro- 
vided for  in  items  601.33  and  603.40,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (TSUS)  (19  U.S.C.  1202). 

2.  Section  604  of  the  Trade  Act  author- 
izes the  President  to  embody  in  the  TSUS 
the  substance  of  the  relevant  provisions  of 
that  Act,  of  other  acts  affecting  import 
treatment,  and  of  actions  taken  thereunder. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  including  but  not  limited 
to  sections  501,  504(aXl),  and  604  of  the 
Trade  Act,  do  proclaim  that: 

(1)  In  order  to  withdraw  the  duty-free 
treatment  afforded  under  the  GSP  to  cer- 
tain articles,  TSUS  items  601.33  and  603.40 
are  modified  by  deleting  from  each  item 
the  symbol  "A,"  appearing  in  parentheses 
in  the  Rates  of  Duty  Special  column. 

(2)  The  modifications  to  the  TSUS  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Proclamation  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  articles  both:  (i) 
imported  on  or  after  January  1,  1976,  and 
(ii)  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  second  day 
after  the  publication  of  this  Proclamation  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  23rd  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 9:26  a.m.,  December  24,  1987] 
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Proclamation  5755 — Year  of  New  Sweden,  1988 
December  23,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  year  1988  is  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival,  in  what  is  now  Delaware,  of  two 
ships,  the  Kalmar  Nyckel  and  the  Fogel 
Grip,  which  were  sent  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  to  establish  New  Sweden,  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  Swedes  in  North 
America.  Celebration  of  this  occasion  gives 
every  American  the  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  courageous  colonists  and  to  all 
who  have  followed  them  from  Sweden  to 
America. 

Swedish  Americans  have  won  a  place  in 
the  history  and  heritage  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  continue  their  tradition  of 
notable  achievements  today.  Two  Swedish 
Americans  associated  prominently  with  the 
American  Revolution  were  John  Morton  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  John  Hanson  of  Mary- 
land, who  presided  over  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1781  and  1782.  More  than  a 
million  Swedes  came  to  the  United  States 
between  1845  and  1910,  and  more  than 
four  million  Americans  today  have  Swedish 
ancestry. 


We  can  all  be  truly  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Swedish  Americans  to  our  beloved 
land,  of  the  close  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden  over  the  years,  and  of 
the  devotion  to  democracy  that  our  peoples 
share. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  99-304,  has 
designated  1988  as  the  "Year  of  New 
Sweden"  and  has  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  year. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  1988  as  the  Year  of  New 
Sweden.  I  call  upon  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States,  local  officials,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  this  year 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-third  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 9:27 a.m.,  December  24,  1987] 


Proclamation  5756— National  Skiing  Day,  1988 
December  23,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

National  Skiing  Day  gives  all  Americans 
the  opportunity  to  celebrate  the  continuing 
role  of  skiing  in  recreation,  sports,  and  our 
economy,  as  well  as  its  place  in  American 
life  and  lore. 

Many  Americans  first  discovered  both  the 
potential  uses  and  the  attractions  of  skiing 
from  reports  of  the  achievements  of  an 
early  skier,  pioneer  mail  carrier  John  A. 
"Snowshoe"    Thompson,    who    transported 


letters  and  parcels  in  a  backpack  as  he  cov- 
ered his  90-mile  territory  through  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  During  his  two  decades  of 
devoted  service,  1856-1876,  he  won  a  well- 
earned  reputation  for  heroism  and  faithful- 
ness as  he  traversed  the  mountains,  first  on 
his  large,  handmade  skis  and  later  by  sleigh, 
to  keep  frontier  communication  open  be- 
tween Nevada  and  California. 

Since  then,  other  dedicated  Americans 
have  employed  skiing  in  the  defense  of  our 
country,  in  rescue  operations,  and  in  similar 
activities. 
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Through  the  years,  skiing  has  experi- 
enced revolutions  in  equipment,  technique, 
and  participation.  Wood  skis  were  replaced 
by  metal  ones,  which  then  gave  way  to  fi- 
berglass, and  bindings  have  improved  great- 
ly. Today  some  15  million  Americans 
engage  in  Alpine  or  Nordic  skiing,  and 
highly  skilled  and  dedicated  skiers  and 
biathletes  vie  for  coveted  positions  on 
America's  Winter  Olympics  squads. 

Skiing,  of  course,  offers  many  benefits.  In 
the  areas  of  health  and  fitness,  Alpine 
skiing's  courses  improve  strength  and  flexi- 
bility, and  Nordic  skiing's  cross-country 
trails  build  endurance.  Skiing  helps  people 
improve  coordination  as  they  attain  or 
maintain  good  physical  condition.  Skiing 
provides  enjoyment  for  spectators  as  well  as 
participants,  fosters  appreciation  for  the 
outdoors,  and  affords  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  winter  and  its  splendors.  Skiing  also 
increases  the  recreational  uses  of  national 
forests  and  provides  winter  employment 
and  income  for  residents  of  rural  communi- 
ties. 


In  recognition  of  skiing  and  its  benefits, 
the  Congress,  by  Public  Law  100-189,  has 
designated  January  8,  1988,  as  "National 
Skiing  Day"  and  has  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  that  day. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  January  8,  1988,  as  Nation- 
al Skiing  Day.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-third  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 9:28  a.m.,  December  24,  1987] 


Proclamation  5757 — National  Day  of  Excellence,  1988 
December  23,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said:  "The  foun- 
dation stone  of  national  life  is  and  ever 
must  be  the  individual  character  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen."  Nowhere  has  that  fact 
been  better  demonstrated  than  in  our  na- 
tional quest  for  excellence,  which  has 
spurred  Americans  to  strive  to  live  up  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  our  nature  and  our 
heritage. 

For  three  decades,  that  quest  has  been 
best  symbolized  by  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  our  space  program.  The 
program  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that, 
with  will  and  resolve,  Americans  can  draw 
upon  the  insights  and  inventions  of  genera- 
tions past  and  accomplish  great  things.  In 
striving  for  excellence  in  space,  we  have 
expanded  the  horizon  of  human  potential, 
brought  countless  scientific  and  economic 


benefits  back  to  Earth,  and  demonstrated  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  world  our  national  vi- 
tality, courage,  and  imagination. 

Through  the  years,  the  space  program  has 
had  brilliant  successes — but  also  some  dis- 
heartening setbacks.  On  January  28,  1988, 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
CHALLENGER  accident,  we  remember 
CHALLENGER'S  courageous  crew  and 
other  space  pioneers  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence— in  technology,  in  goals,  in  achieve- 
ment, and  in  their  personal  lives. 

Their  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  For  they 
taught  us,  above  all,  that  our  national  quest 
for  excellence  must  never  end  if  we  are  to 
remain  a  great  nation. 

When  the  space  shuttle  is  launched  again, 
the  world  will  know  that,  once  again,  the 
United  States  is  back  in  space — ready  to 
accept  its  boundless  challenges  and  eager  to 
pursue  its  countless  opportunities.  With  the 
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shuttle,  we  will  move  toward  our  next  logi- 
cal step — building  and  operating  a  perma- 
nently manned  space  station. 

To  recognize  the  importance  of  space  to 
our  future  and  to  honor  our  space  pioneers, 
especially  those  who  made  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice in  the  cause  of  excellence,  the  Con- 
gress, by  Public  Law  100-190,  has  designat- 
ed January  28,  1988,  as  a  "National  Day  of 
Excellence"  and  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  day. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  January  28,  1988,  as  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Excellence.  I  call  upon  the 


people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties and  to  pursue,  in  the  course  of  their 
regular  activities,  the  spirit  of  excellence 
represented  by  the  crew  of  the  CHAL- 
LENGER. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-third  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 9:29  a.m.,  December  24,  1987] 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Report  on  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences 
December  23,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:     (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

I  herewith  transmit  my  report  on  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences  (GSP), 
as  required  by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  ("the  Act"). 

Section  504(aX2)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2464(aX2))  requires  that  I  report  no  later 
than  January  4,  1988,  on  the  application  of 
sections  501  and  502(c)  of  the  Act  to  the 
GSP  program.  It  also  requires  me  to  docu- 
ment the  actions  I  have  taken  to  limit  the 


application   of  duty-free    treatment   under 
the  program  with  respect  to  any  country 
which  has  failed  to  adequately  take  the  ac- 
tions described  in  section  502(c). 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  George  Bush,  President  of  the 
Senate. 


Proclamation  5758 — Amending  the  Generalized  System  of 

Preferences 

December  24,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 

of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  Pursuant  to  subsections  502(bX7), 
502(cX7),  and  sections  504  and  604  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (the  Trade 
Act)  (19  U.S.C.  2462,  2464  and  2483),  I  have 


determined  that  it  is  appropriate  to  provide 
for  the  suspension  of  preferential  treatment 
under  the  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences (GSP)  for  articles  that  are  currently 
eligible  for  such  treatment  and  that  are  im- 
ported from  Chile.  Such  suspension  is  the 
result  of  my  determination  that  Chile  has 
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not  taken  and  is  not  taking  steps  to  afford 
internationally  recognized  worker  rights,  as 
defined  in  section  502(aX4)  of  the  Trade 
Act,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  2462(aX4)). 

2.  Subsections  502  (bX7)  and  (cX?)  of  the 
Trade  Act  provide  that  a  country  that  has 
not  taken  or  is  not  taking  steps  to  afford 
such  internationally  recognized  worker 
rights  is  ineligible  for  designation  as  a  bene- 
ficiary developing  country  for  purposes  of 
the  GSP.  Section  504  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw,  suspend,  or  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  duty-free  treatment  under  the 
GSP  with  respect  to  any  article  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  country  upon  consideration  of 
the  factors  set  forth  in  sections  501  and 
502(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2461  and 
2462(c)). 

3.  Section  604  of  the  Trade  Act  author- 
izes the  President  to  embody  in  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSUS)  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  the  substance  of  the  relevant 
provisions  of  that  Act,  of  other  acts  affect- 
ing import  treatment,  and  of  actions  taken 
thereunder. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 


States  of  America,  including  but  not  limited 
to  sections  502,  504,  and  604  of  the  Trade 
Act,  do  proclaim  that: 

(1)  General  headnote  3(eXvXA)  to  the 
TSUS  is  modified  by  striking  out  "Chile" 
from  the  enumeration  of  independent 
countries  whose  products  are  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  GSP. 

(2)  No  article  the  product  of  Chile  and 
imported  into  the  United  States  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Proclamation  shall  be 
eligible  for  preferential  treatment  under 
the  GSP. 

(3)  This  Proclamation  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on 
or  after  the  sixtieth  (60th)  day  following  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  this  Proclamation 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  24th  day  of  Dec,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:57p.m.,  December  28,  1987] 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  on  the  Status  of  Chile  With  Respect  to  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
December  24,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:     (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

I  am  writing  concerning  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  (GSP)  and  Chile.  The 
GSP  program  is  authorized  by  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  ("the  Act"). 

I  intend  to  suspend  indefinitely  Chile's 
status  as  a  GSP  beneficiary  for  failure  to 
comply  with  section  502(bX7)  (19  U.S.C. 
2462(bX7))  of  the  Act  concerning  interna- 
tionally recognized  worker  rights.  My  deci- 


sion will  take  effect  at 
the  date  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 


least  60  days  from 


Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  George  Bush,  President  of  the 
Senate. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Status  of  Chile  With  Respect  to  the 
GeneraUzed  System  of  Preferences 
December  24,  1987 


Memorandum  for  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative 

Subject:  Action  Concerning  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences 

Pursuant  to  subsections  502(bX7), 
502(cX7),  and  section  504  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended  (the  Act)  (19  U.S.C. 
2462(bX7),  2462(cX7)  and  2464),  I  am 
hereby  acting  to  modify  the  application  of 
duty-free  treatment  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  (GSP)  currently 
being  afforded  to  Chile. 

Specifically,  after  considering  various  pri- 
vate sector  requests  for  review  concerning 
worker  rights  in  Chile,  and  in  accordance 
with  section  502(bX7)  of  the  Act,  I  have 


determined  that  Chile,  which  was  previous- 
ly designated  as  a  beneficiary  country,  is 
not  taking  steps  to  afford  internationally 
recognized  worker  rights.  Therefore,  I 
intend  to  notify  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Chile  of  my 
intention  to  suspend  indefinitely  the  GSP 
eligibility  of  Chile. 

This  determination  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 

{Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:09  p.m.,  December  28,  1987] 

Note:  The  memorandum  was  printed  in  the 
"Federal  Register"  of  December  30. 


Proclamation  5759 — Increasing  the  Rates  of  Duty  on  Certain 
Products  of  the  European  Community 
December  24,  1987 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  I  have  determined,  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed (the  Act)  (19  U.S.C.  2411),  that  the 
"Council  Directive  Prohibiting  the  Use  in 
Livestock  Farming  of  Certain  Substances 
Having  a  Hormonal  Action"  (the  Directive), 
adopted  in  December  1985  by  the  Europe- 
an Community  (EC),  is  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of,  or  otherwise  denies  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  under,  a  trade 
agreement;  or  is  unjustifiable  or  unreason- 
able and  constitutes  a  burden  or  restriction 
on  United  States  commerce.  Unless  Europe- 
an Community  member  states  are  allowed 
derogations  to  continue  their  present  im- 
portation practices,  the  Directive  will  pro- 
hibit imports  into  the  European  Communi- 
ty of  any  meat  produced  from  animals 
treated    with    growth   hormones,    effective 


January  1,  1988,  thereby  severely  disrupting 
exports  of  United  States  meat  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  The  need  for  such  a  pro- 
hibition is  not  supported  by  valid  scientific 
evidence.  Accordingly,  the  United  States 
considers  that  the  Directive  constitutes  a 
disguised  restriction  on  international  trade. 
2.  Section  301(aXl)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2411(aXl))  authorizes  the  President  to  take 
all  appropriate  and  feasible  action  within 
his  power  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  any  trade  agreement, 
and  to  respond  to  any  act,  policy,  or  prac- 
tice of  a  foreign  government  or  instrumen- 
tality that  he  determines  is  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of,  or  otherwise  denies 
benefits  to  the  United  States  under,  a  trade 
agreement,  or  is  unjustifiable,  unreasonable, 
or  discriminatory  and  burdens  or  restricts 
United  States  commerce.  Section  301(b)  of 
the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2411(b))  authorizes  the 
President  to  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent 
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the  application  of  benefits  of  trade  agree- 
ment concessions  with  respect  to,  and  to 
impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions 
on,  the  products  of  such  foreign  govern- 
ment or  instrumentality  for  such  time  as  he 
determines  appropriate.  Pursuant  to  section 
301(aX2)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2411(aX2)), 
such  actions  can  be  taken  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis  or  solely  against  the  foreign 
government  or  instrumentality  involved. 
Section  301(dXl)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2411(dXl))  authorizes  the  President  to  take 
action  on  his  own  motion. 

3.  I  have  decided,  pursuant  to  subsections 
301  (a),  (b),  and  (dXl)  of  the  Act,  to  increase 
United  States  import  duties  on  certain  arti- 
cles the  product  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity, as  described  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  and  set  forth  in  Annex  A 
to  this  Proclamation.  In  the  event  that  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  are 
superseded  by  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States,  I  have  decid- 
ed to  increase  United  States  import  duties 
on  the  articles  listed  in  Annex  B  that  are 
the  product  of  the  European  Community.  I 
have  further  determined  to  suspend  the  ap- 
plication of  increased  duties  so  long  as  the 
European  Community  member  states  con- 
tinue their  present  importation  practices 
with  respect  to  United  States  exports  of  rel- 
evant meat  products. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  subsec- 
tions 301  (a),  (b),  and  (dXl)  and  section  604 


of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2483),  do  proclaim 
that: 

(1)  Subpart  B  of  part  2  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  is  modified  as  set  forth  in 
Annex  A  to  this  Proclamation. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  are  superseded  by  the 
Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States,  the  latter  shall  be  modified  as  set 
forth  in  Annex  B  to  this  Proclamation  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  that  Schedule. 

(3)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  authorized  to  suspend,  modify,  termi- 
nate, or  terminate  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
creased duties  imposed  by  this  Proclama- 
tion, upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  his  determination  that  such  action  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  This  Proclamation,  including  the  im- 
position of  increased  duties  and  their  imme- 
diate suspension,  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or 
after  January  2,  1988. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  24th  day  of  Dec,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  twelfth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:58  p.m.,  December  28,  1987] 

Note:  The  annexes  to  the  proclamation  were 
printed  in  the  'Federal  Register**  of  Decem- 
ber 30. 


Memorandum  on  Imports  From  the  European  Economic 

Community 

December  24,  1987 


Memorandum  for  the  United  States  Trade     301(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 


Representative 

Subject:  Determination  under  Section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 

I  have  determined,  pursuant  to  section 


ed  (the  Act)  (19  U.S.C.  2411),  that  the 
"Council  Directive  Prohibiting  the  Use  in 
Livestock  Farming  of  Certain  Substances 
Having  a  Hormonal  Action'*  (the  Directive), 
adopted  in  December  1985  by  the  Europe- 
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an  Community  (EC),  is  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of,  or  otherwise  denies  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  under,  a  trade 
agreement;  or  is  unjustifiable  or  unreason- 
able and  constitutes  a  burden  or  restriction 
on  United  States  commerce.  I  have  also  de- 
termined, pursuant  to  subsections  301(a), 
(b),  and  (dXl)  of  the  Act,  to  increase  U.S. 
customs  duties  on  certain  products  of  the 
European  Community.  I  am  taking  this 
action  to  enforce  United  States  rights  under 
a  trade  agreement  and  to  respond  to  un- 
justifiable or  unreasonable  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  of  the  European  Community  that 
burden  or  restrict  United  States  commerce. 
However,  I  have  determined  to  suspend  the 
application  of  increased  duties  so  long  as 
the  EC  permits  its  member  states  to  contin- 
ue their  present  importation  practices  with 
respect  to  United  States  exports  of  relevant 
meat  products. 

Sta  temen  t  of  Reasons 

The  European  Community  adopted  the 
Hormone  Directive  in  December  1985.  It  is 
scheduled  to  become  effective  with  respect 
to  imports  on  January  1,  1988.  Unless  EC 
member  states  are  allowed  derogations  to 
continue  their  present  importation  prac- 
tices, implementation  of  the  Directive  will 
prohibit  imports  into  the  European  Com- 
munity of  any  meat  produced  from  animals 
treated  with  growth  hormones,  thereby  se- 
verely disrupting  exports  of  U.S.  meat  to 
the  European  Community.  Such  a  prohibi- 
tion is  not  supported  by  valid  scientific  evi- 
dence. Accordingly,  the  United  States  con- 
siders that  the  imposition  of  import  restric- 
tions under  the  Directive  constitutes  a  dis- 
guised restriction  on  international  trade. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  protest- 
ed the  Directive  both  bilaterally  and  within 
the  framework  of  the  Agreement  on  Tech- 
nical Barriers  to  Trade  ("Standards  Code") 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT).  In  January  1987,  the  United 
States  requested  consultations  with  the  EC 
under  Article  14.1  of  the  Standards  Code. 
These  consultations  were  held  in  February 
and  April  without  satisfactory  results.  On 
April  29,  1987,  the  United  States  requested 
the  GATT  Committee  on  Technical  Bar- 
riers to  Trade  to  investigate  the  matter. 
The  Committee  met  in  May,  June,  July,  and 


September.  That  investigation  failed  to 
yield  a  solution  because  of  EC  insistence, 
against  the  weight  of  scientific  evidence, 
that  consumption  of  meat  from  animals 
treated  with  growth  hormones  is  dangerous 
to  human  health.  On  July  15,  1987,  the 
United  States  asked  for  the  formation  of  a 
Technical  Experts  Group  (TEG)  under  Arti- 
cle 14.9  of  the  Standards  Code,  in  order  to 
examine  the  scientific  basis,  if  any,  for  the 
EC  claim.  The  EC  blocked,  and  continues 
to  block,  the  formation  of  such  a  group  of 
experts.  Additional  consultations  have  failed 
to  yield  meaningful  progress  on  the  under- 
lying issue.  Accordingly,  it  is  appropriate  to 
proclaim  countermeasures. 

However,  the  European  Community  has 
provided  assurances  that  all  member  states 
will  be  permitted  to  continue,  and  will  con- 
tinue, their  present  practices  with  regard  to 
the  importation  of  U.S.  meat  products  for 
an  additional  12  months.  Therefore,  I  am 
suspending  the  application  of  those  meas- 
ures so  long  as  the  EC  member  states  con- 
tinue their  present  importation  practices 
with  respect  to  United  States  exports  of  rel- 
evant meat  products.  I  expect  the  European 
Community  to  allow  appropriate  dispute 
settlement  procedures  to  proceed  expedi- 
tiously. 

On  November  25,  1987,  I  announced  my 
intention  to  raise  customs  duties  to  a  level 
of  100  percent  ad  valorem  on  as  much  as 
$100  million  in  EC  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  response  to  the  implementation  of 
the  Directive.  I  also  announced  that  the 
products  against  which  retaliatory  action 
would  be  taken  would  be  selected  after  a 
comment  period  ending  on  December  11, 
1987.  Finally,  I  announced  that  the  sanc- 
tions would  be  effective  soon  after  January 
1,  1988,  unless  the  EC  had  acted  by  that 
time  to  ensure  that  the  Directive  does  not 
impede  United  States  meat  exports. 

This  determination  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:10  p.m.,  December  28,  1987] 

Note:  The  memorandum  was  printed  in  the 
'Federal  Register''  of  December  30. 
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White  House  Statement  on  Imports  From  the  European  Economic 

Community 

December  24,  1987 


The  President  today  signed  a  proclama- 
tion imposing  and  temporarily  suspending 
duties  on  approximately  $100  million  worth 
of  exports  from  the  European  Community 
(EC)  to  the  United  States.  This  implements 
his  November  23  decision  to  retaliate 
against  an  EC  unfair  trade  practice,  but  to 
suspend  the  sanctions  for  as  long  as  it  does 
not  restrict  U.S.  meat  exports  to  Europe. 
The  action  follows  careful  analysis  of  com- 
ments received  in  public  hearings. 

In  December  1985  the  EC  decided  to 
ban  the  sale  or  import  of  meat  produced 
from  animals  treated  with  growth  hor- 
mones, effective  January  1,  1988.  This 
action  would  bar  $100  million  in  U.S.  meat 
sales  to  the  EC.  The  ban  was  announced  as 
a  health  measure;  however,  the  U.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  a  prestigious 
panel  of  international  scientific  experts 
have  concluded  that  use  of  such  hormones 
poses  no  health  hazards. 

The  EC  recently  voted  to  allow  meat  im- 
ports to  continue  for  an  additional  year; 
therefore,  the  President  has  suspended 
today's   sanctions   provided   U.S.   meat   ex- 


ports to  Europe  continue  without  interrup- 
tion. He  has  instructed  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative to  monitor  the  situation.  If  U.S. 
meat  exports  to  the  Community  are  found 
to  be  interrupted  during  this  period,  the 
Trade  Representative  is  authorized  to  reim- 
pose  the  sanctions.  The  President  hopes 
that  a  permanent  solution  can  be  found  to 
this  problem  based  on  scientific  evidence 
over  the  next  year. 

This  action  is  being  taken  under  authority 
granted  to  the  President  in  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  This  administration 
has  been  more  aggressive  in  using  this  en- 
forcement tool  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices than  any  previous  administration. 
Today's  actions  are  intended  to  maintain 
unimpeded  access  for  American  producers 
in  a  fair,  competitive  marketplace,  without 
improper  interference  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  President  intends  to  continue  to 
pursue  aggressive  enforcement  of  these 
laws  and,  when  necessary,  take  retaliatory 
measures  equal  in  severity  to  those  unfair 
trade  practices  aimed  at  American  export- 


Executive  Order  12620 — Delegation  of  Authority  With  Respect  to 
the  Administration  of  Justice  Program 
December  24,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  section 
301  of  Title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  it 
is  hereby  ordered  that  Executive  Order  No. 
12163,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  6  of  Section  1-201,  the  following 
phrase: 


",  and  all  functions  conferred  by  Section 
534of  the  Act." 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
December  24,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:08  p.m.,  December  28,  1987] 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Voluntarism 
December  26,  1987 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Nancy  and  I  hope  you  and  your  family 
are  enjoying  this  holiday  season.  This  is  a 
time  of  two  religious  observances  which  go 
to  the  heart  of  America's  Judeo-Christian 
heritage:  Christmas  and  Hanukkah.  This  is 
also  a  traditional  time  of  merriment  and 
good  cheer,  a  time  of  family  and  home  and 
of  Christmas  trees  and  gift-giving.  That 
spirit  of  generosity  that  is  so  evident  during 
the  holiday  season  is  something  we've  tried 
to  foster  during  the  past  7  years  of  this 
administration.  Here  at  the  White  House, 
we  call  it  the  Private  Sector  Initiative  Pro- 
gram. You  probably  think  of  it  as  good,  old- 
fashioned  Americanism — neighbor  helping 
neighbor. 

One  of  the  opportunities  my  current  job 
affords  me  is  having  the  access  to  informa- 
tion that  gives  me  a  broad  picture  of  what 
is  happening  throughout  our  country.  There 
is  always  much  to  improve.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  benevo- 
lence, an  aspect  of  our  national  character 
recognized  since  the  early  days  of  our  Re- 
public, remains  a  vibrant  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  You  may  be  surprised  to 
learn,  for  example,  that  since  1980  charita- 
ble giving  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased 77  percent,  from  $49.08  billion  to 
$87.22  billion  in  1986.  I  don't  think  there's 
any  better  gauge  for  the  soul  of  a  nation  or 
the  essential  goodness  of  a  people  than  an 
accounting  of  their  personal  involvement  in 
helping  others,  either  through  donations  of 
money  or  time.  And  voluntarism  is  still  a 
strong  force  in  communities  throughout  our 
country. 

The  stories  are  as  numerous  as  they  are 
heartwarming.  One  of  them  is  about  an  en- 
gineer from  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  named 
Bob  Carver.  For  5  years  straight.  Bob  spent 
the  holiday  season  driving  a  truck  to  raise 
money  for  the  Salvation  Army.  To  date,  he 
has  raised  over  $20,000,  which  has  bought 
Christmas  toys  and  food  for  the  needy,  sent 
children  to  summer  camp,  and  helped  pay 
the  utility  bills  for  the  elderly.  Bob  uses  his 
annual  leave  to  haul  cargo  for  his  tractor- 


trailer  rig,  which  is  affectionately  known  as 
the  "Santa  Express."  The  profits  go  to  help- 
ing others.  God  bless  you.  Bob. 

Then  there's  Ruth  Heywood,  of  Casa 
Grande,  Arizona — a  single  woman,  74  years 
old,  living  only  on  her  pension  benefits. 
Even  though  her  own  financial  resources 
are  limited,  she  overflows  with  love  and  is 
dedicated  to  helping  others.  Each  year  she 
spearheads  a  local  effort  to  provide  the 
needy  and  the  poor  in  spirit  a  festive 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  celebration. 
Ruth  provides  the  energy  and  the  inspira- 
tion. As  the  holiday  season  approaches,  she 
visits  grocers  all  over  town  to  solicit  dona- 
tions of  food,  plates,  and  utensils.  She  co- 
ordinates transportation  and  arranges  meals 
to  be  delivered  to  the  homebound.  She  also 
handwrites  hundreds  of  invitations  and  per- 
sonally gives  them  to  the  less-fortunate  citi- 
zens of  her  community.  Every  year  people 
who  thought  they  were  unloved  and  forgot- 
ten are  shown  that  people  do  care.  The 
people  of  Casa  Grande  are  proud  of  Ruth. 
We  can  all  be  proud  of  her. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  David 
Rayl  of  Bald  Knob,  Arkansas,  telling  me 
about  how,  with  hard  work  and  private  and 
corporate  donations,  he  is  able  to  play  Santa 
to  hundreds  of  needy  families.  His  yearly 
project  makes  a  lot  of  kids  happy  who  oth- 
erwise might  face  a  bleak  holiday.  David, 
who  teaches  at  a  local  elementary  school, 
added  in  his  letter,  "Perhaps  you're  not  too 
interested  in  something  this  small,  but  small 
things  add  up  to  big  things."  Well,  I  happen 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  small  things,  the 
little  acts  of  love  and  kindness  happening 
every  day  across  this  country,  that  make  us 
a  great  nation.  Yes,  small  things  add  up  to 
big  things.  This  country  can  be  no  greater 
than  the  goodness  of  its  people. 

Most  of  us  know  someone  like  Bob 
Carver,  Ruth  Heywood,  or  David  Rayl. 
Down  deep,  who  cannot  but  respect  such 
heroes?  I'd  like  to  think  there's  a  little  of 
them  in  each  and  every  American.  Certain- 
ly, from  our  earliest  days,  we  weren't  wait- 
ing for  the  Government  or  depending  on 
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the  bureaucracy  before  we  helped  each 
other.  President  Thomas  Jefferson  once 
wrote:  "I  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
devote  a  certain  portion  of  his  income  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  that  it  is  his  fur- 
ther duty  to  see  it  so  applied  as  to  do  the 
most  good  of  which  it  is  capable." 

Helping  others  is  just  our  way,  part  of  our 
national  character.  Perhaps  it  reflects  that 
we  as  a  people  not  only  enjoy  this  holiday 
every  year  as  time  off  from  work  but  also 


take  to  heart  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
Christmas  and  Hanukkah. 

Finally,  Nancy  and  I  want  to  wish  each  of 
you  our  very  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 
Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  recorded  his  address  on 
December  23  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the 
White  House  for  broadcast  on  December  26 
at  12:06  p.m. 


Statement  on  the  Eighth  Anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 

Afghanistan 

December  27,  1987 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  Americans 
gather  in  the  company  of  their  families  and 
friends,  make  resolutions  for  the  New  Year, 
and  reflect  on  the  year  gone  by.  It  is  pre- 
cisely at  this  time,  when  we  are  thankful  for 
our  blessings  of  liberty,  that  we  should  re- 
member the  valiant  struggle  of  a  brave 
people  located  far  from  our  shores. 

Eight  years  ago,  on  December  27,  1979, 
the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan  in  an 
unprovoked  and  blatant  affront  to  both 
human  decency  and  international  law.  The 
Soviets  promptly  installed  a  series  of  puppet 
dictators  and  since  then  have  attempted 
ruthlessly  and  systematically  to  destroy  the 
ability  of  the  Afghan  people  to  resist.  De- 
spite 8  years  of  occupation,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  subdue  the  proud  people  of 
Afghanistan. 

Some  5  million  Afghans  have  fled  the  rav- 
ages of  this  Soviet  war  on  their  homeland 
and  the  oppression  the  Soviet  Army  has  im- 
posed. As  many  as  1  million  Afghans  have 
been  killed.  In  destroying  crops,  factories, 
homes,  schools,  and  mosques,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  sought  to  deprive  its  enemy — the 
whole  Afghan  nation — of  the  means  to  sup- 
port and  feed  themselves,  to  sustain  their 
culture  and  their  faith,  and  thereby  to  bring 
them  to  their  knees.  But  the  Afghan  people 
will  not  be  conquered.  With  an  abiding 
faith  in  God  and  a  passionate  love  of  free- 
dom, they  have  shown  the  world  what  price 
free  people  are  willing  to  pay  to  remain 


free.  They  remind  us  that  freedom  is  not  a 
gift  but  a  cherished  prize  to  be  won  and 
preserved  by  ceaseless  struggle. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  invited 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  explore  all  opportu- 
nities to  bring  peace  to  Afghanistan.  We 
have  welcomed  recent  Soviet  statements  of 
an  intent  to  withdraw.  Unfortunately,  their 
deeds  have  yet  to  match  their  words.  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  and  I  discussed 
this  issue  during  our  recent  meetings  here 
in  Washington.  At  that  time  I  asked  him  to 
announce  a  timetable  for  troop  withdrawal, 
including  dates  when  this  withdrawal  would 
begin  and  end.  I  call  once  again  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  translate  its  declared  inten- 
tions into  reality  by  promptly  and  irrevoca- 
bly withdrawing  all  Soviet  forces  from  Af- 
ghanistan. Let  1988  be  the  year  of  action, 
the  year  that  will  see  the  Soviet  Union  end 
once  and  for  all  its  brutal  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. After  8  long  years  and  despite 
their  unrelenting  efforts,  the  Soviets  simply 
have  failed  to  defeat  the  Afghan  resistance 
on  the  battlefield.  At  the  same  time,  the 
world  has  repeatedly  and  clearly  called  for 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops. 
The  United  Nations  most  recently  approved 
by  record  votes  resolutions  against  the 
Soviet  occupation  and  abuse  of  human 
rights  in  Afghanistan. 

The  people  of  Afghanistan  have,  as  much 
as  any  people  in  history,  won  the  right  to 
freedom   and   independence.   We   applaud 
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their  commitment  and  steadfastness,  for 
their  cause  is  the  cause  of  free  people  ev- 
erywhere. Let  us  pray  that  in  the  year  to 


come  a  free  and  independent  Afghanistan 
will  again  take  its  place  among  the  commu- 
nity of  nations. 


Executive  Order  12621- 
Mechanisms 
December  29,  1987 


-President's  Task  Force  on  Market 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered that  Section  2(b)  of  Executive  Order 
12614  of  November  5,  1987,  is  amended  to 
read:  "The  Task  Force  shall  submit  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  no  later 
than  January  8,  1988." 

Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
December  29,  1987. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:59  a.m.,  December  30,  1987] 

Note:  The  Executive  order  was  released  by 
the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  Decem- 
ber 30. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  United  States-Japan  Fishery  Agreement 
Approval  Act  of  1987 
December  29,  1987 


I  am  pleased  to  sign  H.R.  3674,  the 
"United  States-Japan  Fishery  Agreement 
Approval  Act  of  1987."  The  Act  provides 
congressional  approval  of  an  important 
agreement  concerning  our  fishery  relation- 
ship with  Japan,  and  it  enacts  a  number  of 
constructive  marine  environmental  meas- 
ures. I  believe,  however,  that  two  provisions 
of  the  Act  must  be  carefully  construed  to 
avoid  raising  substantial  constitutional  ques- 
tions. 

Sections  4004  and  4006  of  H.R.  3674 
direct  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
"shall  immediately"  initiate  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments  that  conduct 
driftnet  fishing  operations  that  result  in  the 


taking  of  the  marine  resources  of  the 
United  States.  In  light  of  the  President's 
constitutional  responsibility  to  conduct  dip- 
lomatic initiatives,  including  the  responsibil- 
ity to  determine  the  timing  of  those  initia- 
tives, I  believe  that  these  sections  must  be 
construed  as  advisory. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
December  29,  1987. 


Note:  H.R.  3674,  approved  December  29, 
was  assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-220.  The 
statement  was  released  by  the  Office  of  the 
Press  Secretary  on  December  30. 
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Executive  Order  12622 — Adjustments  of  Certain  Rates  of  Pay  and 

Allowances 

December  31,  1987 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  sections 
108  and  110  of  Public  Law  100-202,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Statutory  Pay  Systems.  The 
rates  of  basic  pay  and  salaries  of  the  follow- 
ing statutory  pay  systems  are  set  forth  on 
the  schedules  attached  hereto  and  made  a 
part  hereof: 

(a)  The  General  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
5332(a))  at  Schedule  1; 

(b)  The  Foreign  Services  Schedule  (22 
U.S.C.  3963)  at  Schedule  2;  and 

(c)  The  schedules  for  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (38  U.S.C.  4107)  at  Schedule  3. 

Sec.  2.  Senior  Executive  Service.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  5382  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice are  set  forth  on  Schedule  4  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Sec.  3.  Executive  Salaries.  The  rates  of 
pay  or  salaries  for  the  following  offices  and 
positions  are  set  forth  on  the  schedules  at- 
tached hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof: 

(a)  The  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
5312-5316)  at  Schedule  5; 

(b)  The  Vice  President  (3  U.S.C.  104)  and 
Congressional  Salaries  (2  U.S.C.  31)  at 
Schedule  6;  and 

(c)  Salaries   for  justices   and  judges   (28 


U.S.C.  5,  44(d),  135,  252)  and  for  other  judi- 
cial officers  (28  U.S.C.  153(a),  172(b))  at 
Schedule  7. 

Sec.  4.  Uniformed  Services.  Pursuant  to 
section  601  of  Public  Law  100-180,  as 
amended  by  section  110(b)  of  Public  Law 
100-202,  the  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  (37 
U.S.C.  203(a)),  the  rates  of  basic  allowances 
for  subsistence  (37  U.S.C.  402),  and  the 
rates  of  basic  allowances  for  quarters  (37 
U.S.C.  403(a))  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  as  set  forth  at  Schedule  8 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Sec.  5.  Effective  Dates.  The  rates  of 
monthly  basic  pay  and  allowances  for  sub- 
sistence and  quarters  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  provided  for  herein  are 
effective  on  January  1,  1988.  All  other 
schedules  provided  for  herein  are  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1988. 

Sec.  6.  Executive  Order  No.  12578  of  De- 
cember 31,  1986,  is  superseded. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
December  31,  1987. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:02  a.m.,  January  4,  1988] 

Note:   The  schedules  were  printed  in   the 
'Federal  Register"  of  January  5,  1988. 


Statement  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Relations 
Fitzwater  on  the  Veterans'  Compensation  Cost-of-Living 
Adjustment  Act  of  1987 
December  31,  1987 


The  President  today  signed  H.R.  2945, 
the  Veterans'  Compensation  Cost-of-Living 
Adjustment  Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  will 
provide,  as  proposed  by  the  administration, 
a  4.2-percent  cost-of-living  increase  in  the 


monthly  benefit  checks  of  over  2.2  million 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities 
and  their  dependents  and  to  about  310,000 
surviving  spouses  and  children  of  veterans 
whose  deaths  were  service-connected.  The 
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4.2-percent  increase  is  the  same  as  the  per- 
centage increase  that  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries and  veterans  pensioners  will  receive. 

The  increase  is  effective  December  1  and 
payable  at  the  beginning  of  January.  How- 
ever, the  substantial  lead  time  required  to 
make  computer  system  changes  will  result 
in  March  payments  being  the  first  to  reflect 
the  increase.  The  March  payment  will  also 
include  a  lump  sum  adjustment  for  the  Jan- 
uary and  February  payments. 

The  administration  earlier  this  year  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  legislative  propos- 


al to  make  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
automatic  for  veterans'  compensation  pro- 
grams. This  would  place  compensation  re- 
cipients on  par  with  veterans'  pension  and 
Social  Security  recipients,  who  will  see  the 
4.2-percent  increase  in  their  January  pay- 
ments. Enactment  of  the  administration's 
legislative  proposal  will  assure  a  similar 
delay  will  not  occur  again. 

Note:  H.R.  2945,  approved  December  31, 
was  assigned  Public  Law  No.  100-227. 
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The  following  list  includes  the  President's  public 
schedule  and  other  items  of  general  interest  an- 
nounced by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  and 
not  included  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

July  5 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

July  6 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff,  for  the 
issues  briefing  luncheon. 

July? 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

July  9 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 

President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 

the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— corporate    sponsors    of    the    Vote    America 

Foundation,  an  organization  which  promotes 

voter  registration  among  young  adults; 

— Secretary  of  Labor  William  E.  Brock  III,  to 

discuss  the  international  trade  bill; 
— Secretary   of  Agriculture   Richard   Lyng,   to 
discuss  the  farm  economy  and  issues  affect- 
ing the  agricultural  community. 
The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point the  following  individuals  to  be  members  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  terms  of  2  years: 

Secretary  of  Labor  William  E.  Brock  III.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  III.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. 

The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a  request 
for  fiscal  year  1988  language  to  help  implement 
the  President's  productivity  improvement  pro- 
gram by  allowing  participating  Federal  agencies 
to  use  no  more  than  50  percent  of  its  productivi- 
ty savings  to  pay  bonuses  to  the  employees  and 


managers  who  produced  the  productivity  im- 
provement and  to  fund  projects  that  have  pro- 
ductivity improvement  potential.  This  transmittal 
also  includes  a  request  for  an  additional  $680,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  legislative  branch. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  hosted  a  sena- 
torial reception  in  the  Residence  at  the  White 
House. 

July  10 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent met  with  David  Packard  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 
on  Defense  Management  to  discuss  the  progress 
made  over  the  past  year  in  implementing  the 
Commission's  1986  recommendations  for  im- 
provements in  defense  management  and  organi- 
zation. The  President  warmly  praised  the  former 
Commissioners  for  the  quality  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work  and  their  continued  interest,  and  ex- 
pressed special  appreciation  to  Mr.  Packard. 

The  President  declared  that  a  major  disaster 
exists  in  Oklahoma  as  a  result  of  heavy  rains  and 
flooding  that  occurred  during  the  period  of  May 
19-31.  He  directed  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  to  provide  funds  to  supplement 
State  and  local  efforts  to  repair  the  damage. 

July  14 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— the  Republican  congressional  leadership. 

July  15 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— Thomas  Loeffler,  Principal  Coordinator  for 
Central  America  in  the  White  House  Office 
of  Legislative  Affairs,  and  Cresencio  Arcos, 
Jr.,  Principal  Coordinator  for  Public  Diplo- 
macy   on    Central    America    in    the    White 
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House  Office  of  Communications,  to  discuss 
the  administration's  request  for  assistance  for 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

July  16 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— the  Cabinet,  to  discuss  the  mid-year  budget 
review; 

— Edwin  Goldwasser,  national  commander  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

July  17 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs. 

The  President  declared  that  major  disasters 
exist  in  Iowa  and  Ohio  as  a  result  of  severe 
storms  and  flooding.  He  directed  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to  provide  as- 
sistance. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

July  19 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

July  20 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice   President;   Howard   H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff,  for  the 

issues  briefing  luncheon; 
— the  Economic  Policy  Council,  to  discuss  the 
Federal  Government's  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  superconductivity  and  to  review  ob- 
stacles to  its  commercial  development; 
— William  H.  Webster,  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. 
In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  re- 
ceived diplomatic  credentials  from  Ambassadors 
Nouhoum   Samassekou   of  Mah,   Alhaji   Hamzat 
Ahmadu  of  Nigeria,  Roberto  Martinez  Ordonez 
of  Honduras,  Zivorad  Kovacevic  of  Yugoslavia, 
Moshe  Arad  of  Israel,  and  Siaosi  Taimani  'Aho  of 
Tonga. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
19th  annual  report  on  developments  under  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965,  which 
covered  calendar  year  1984. 


July  21 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;   Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— the  Republican  congressional  leadership,  to 
discuss  catastrophic  illness  medical  insurance 
legislation,     international    trade    legislation, 
and  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  limit; 
— Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
15th  annual  report  on  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tees, which  covered  fiscal  year  1986. 

July  22 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— members  of  the  White  House  Science  Coun- 
cil, to  discuss  superconductivity; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a  request  of 
$100,927,000  in  additional  fiscal  year  1988  appro- 
priations to  provide  $79,187,000  to  restore  fund- 
ing withheld  due  to  the  Kassebaum-Solomon  re- 
strictions required  by  Public  Law  99-93.  The  re- 
strictions required  the  partial  withholding  of  the 
U.S.  assessed  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies.  The  purpose  of  these 
restrictions  was  to  encourage  the  United  Nations 
to  adopt  certain  financial  and  administrative  re- 
forms. At  the  urging  of  the  United  States  and 
other  concerned  nations,  reforms  have  been 
adopted  that  the  administration  believes  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  first  step  toward  fulfilling  the 
intent  of  Public  Law  99-93.  The  proposal  also 
includes  $21,740,000  to  restore  the  shortfall  in 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  re- 
sulting from  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

July  23 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 

— the  National  Drug  Policy  Board. 

July  24 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
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— U.S.  District  Court  Judge  William  S.  Sessions, 
to  discuss  Judge  Session's  nomination  to  be 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 
The  White   House  announced  that  President 
Reagan    has    invited    President    El    Hadj    Omar 
Bongo  of  Gabon  to  make  an  official  working  visit 
to  the  United  States.  President  Bongo  has  accept- 
ed the  invitation  and  will  meet  with  President 
Reagan  at  the  White  House  on  July  31. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

July  26 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

July  28 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  attended  a 
dinner  honoring  Paul  A.  Volcker,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  at  the  Department  of  State. 

July  29 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 

— local  participants  in  the  Special  Olympics. 

July  30 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the   Vice   President;   Howard   H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Mother  and  Father  of 
the  Year  for   1986,  Susan  Jackson  and  Art 
Chaykyn,  and  for  1987,  Alka  Khatarpal  and 
Daniel  Shellington. 
The  White  House  announced  that  it  had  been 
agreed  that  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  She- 
vardnadze   and    Secretary    of   State    George    P. 
Shultz  will  meet  in  Washington  on  September 
15-17. 

July  31 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— national  leaders  of  the  American  Legion. 


The  White  House  announced  that  Their  Impe- 
rial Highnesses  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Japan  will  visit  the  United  States  for  approxi- 
mately 20  days  in  October  at  the  invitation  of  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan. 

The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  amended 
fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  requests  for  the 
following: 
— $23  million  for  International  Security  Assist- 
ance to  support  the  Government  of  Jordan's 
West  Bank-Gaza  development  program.  This 
program  would  promote  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  This  in- 
crease would  be  offset  by  a  $32-million  re- 
duction in  the  fiscal  year  1988  appropriations 
request  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
— $28  million  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  to  initiate  the 
procurement    of    launch    services    for    two 
Delta-class   launch   vehicles.   These   vehicles 
would  be  used  to  launch  the  Roentgen  Satel- 
lite in  1990  and  the  Extreme  Ultraviolet  Ex- 
plorer in  1991.  Increased  outlays  associated 
with  this  request  would  be  offset  by  outlay 
reductions  in  other  NASA  programs. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  President  went  to  Bethes- 
da  Naval  Medical  Center  to  have  a  basal  cell 
epithelioma,  a  type  of  skin  cancer,  removed  from 
his  nose.  In  the  evening,  following  the  operation, 
he   returned   to   the   White   House.   The   White 
House  announced  that  the  surgery  had  gone  well 
and  that  the  President  was  in  excellent  health. 

August  3 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President  and  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President; 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff,  for  the 

issues  briefing  luncheon; 
— Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

August  4 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President  and  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President; 
— the  Republican  congressional  leadership,  to 
discuss  the  public  debt  limit,  catastrophic  ill- 
ness medical  insurance  legislation,  and  diplo- 
matic peace  initiatives  for  Central  America; 
— William  H.  Webster,  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. 
The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which  covered 
calendar  year  1986. 

August  5 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
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— the  Vice  President  and  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President; 

— the  congressional  leadership,  to  discuss  a  dip- 
lomatic peace  initiative  for  Central  America; 

— leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

August  6 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President  and  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President; 
— the  Democratic  congressional  leadership,  to 
discuss  the   Central  American  peace  initia- 
tive; 
— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 
— Life     Achievement    Award    winners     from 

Puerto  Rico. 
The  President  declared  that  a  major  disaster 
exists  in  Minnesota  as  a  result  of  heavy  rains, 
tornadoes,  and  flooding  that  began  on  July  20.  He 
directed  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  provide  assistance  to  supplement  the 
State's  recovery  efforts. 

August  7 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President  and  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President; 
— Representatives  Robert  K.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, David  Dreier  of  California,  Duncan 
Hunter  of  California,  and  Howard  C.  Nielson 
of  Utah,  to  discuss  their  trip  to  Panama,  El 
Salvador,  and  Honduras; 
— a  group  of  chefs  who  had  served  heads  of 

state; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 
The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a  request 
for  an  additional  $78.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1987 
for  the  Veterans  Administration.  $25  million  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  would  provide 
funds  to  cover  a  projected  shortfall  in  the  Viet- 
nam-era GI  bill  readjustment  benefits  program. 
The  funding  shortfall  is  due  to  a  higher  number 
of  veterans  remaining  in  training  during  the 
summer  months.  $53.4  miUion  would  provide  for 
increases  in  the  veterans  compensation  program, 
which  makes  payments  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities.  The  unexpected  increases 
in  this  program  are  due  to  actual  benefits  levels 
that  are  higher,  on  average,  than  in  the  past. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

August  9 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

August  10 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 


— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— Gen.  John  W.  Vessey,  Jr.,  Special  Presidential 
Emissary  for  POW-MIA  issues,  to  discuss  his 
recent  trip  to  Hanoi; 

— the  Cabinet,  to  hear  a  report  from  former 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  on  the  "We 
the  People"  events  planned  for  September  in 
observance  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution; 

— David  S.  Ruder,  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission; 

— the  Citizens  Network  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

August  11 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
—the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

August  12 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— Presbyterian  leaders; 

— M.  Danny  Wall,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

August  13 

The  White  House  announced  that  an  unidenti- 
fied low-flying  aircraft  intruded  into  restricted 
airspace  as  Marine  One  approached  the  Presi- 
dent's ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  CA.  The 
unknown  aircraft  was  tracked  to  John  Wayne  Air- 
port in  Orange  County,  CA,  where  the  pilot  was 
detained  for  questioning  by  the  Secret  Service. 

August  18 

In  the  morning,  the  President  discussed  with 
Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  the  release  of  Charles 
Glass,  the  American  journalist  kidnaped  2  months 
ago  in  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

August  24 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  the  Human  Immunodefi- 
ciency Virus  Epidemic  would  hold  public  meet- 
ings on  September  9  at  the  National  Press  Club 
and  on  September  10  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  auditorium. 
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August  25 

The  President  left  his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  CA,  and  traveled  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  stayed  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel. 

August  28 

In  the  morning,  the  President  met  at  the  Cen- 
tury Plaza  Hotel  with  leaders  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  supporting  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Robert  H.  Bork  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

August  29 

In  the  morning,  the  President  left  Los  Angeles 
and  traveled  to  his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  CA. 

September  5 

The  President  declared  that  a  major  disaster 
exists  in  Wyoming  as  a  result  of  underground 
methane  gas  leaks  in  the  Gillette  area  that  began 
earlier  this  year.  He  directed  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  provide  assistance. 

September  6 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
following  his  vacation  in  California. 

September  8 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— Republican  State  legislative  candidates. 

September  9 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
10th  annual  report  on  Federal  energy  conserva- 
tion programs  undertaken  during  fiscal  year 
1986. 

September  11 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 
The    President    announced    his    intention    to 
nominate   Representative   George   W.   Crockett, 
Jr.,  of  Michigan  to  be  designated  a  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  42d  Session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 


September  13 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

September  14 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— Roh  Tae  Woo,  Presidential  nominee  of  South 
Korea's  Democratic  Justice  Party; 

— Secretary  of  Transportation  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford  Dole,  to  discuss  her  resignation; 

— U.S.  Jaycees  State  presidents. 

September  15 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— the  Republican  congressional  leadership; 
— major   donors    to    the    National   Republican 

Congressional  Committee. 
The  President  announced  his  intention  to 
nominate  the  following  individuals  to  be  a  Repre- 
sentative and  Alternate  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  42d  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Represen  ta  tive: 

Vernon  A.  Walters,  Permanent  United  States 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

Alternate  Representatives: 

Patricia  Mary  Byrne,  Deputy  United  States 
Representative  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  States. 

Hugh  Montgomery,  Alternate  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  Special 
Political  Affairs  in  the  United  Nations. 

Lester  B.  Korn,  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

September  16 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— President  Abdou  Diouf  of  Senegal  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Odhiambo  of  Kenya,  the  coreci- 
pients  of  Project  Hunger's  award  for  African 
leadership; 

— Seth  Mourton,  the  Arthritis  Foundation 
poster  child. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to 
nominate  the  following  individuals  to  be  the  Rep- 
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resentative  and  Alternate  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  31st  Session  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

Represen  ta  tive: 
John  S.  Herrington,  Secretary  of  Energy.  He 
will  be  accorded  the  personal  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador during  the  tenure  of  his  service  in  this 
capacity. 

Alternate  Representatives: 

Richard  T.  Kennedy,  Ambassador  at  Large. 

Bruce  Chapman,  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Vienna  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Deputy  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

September  1 7 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 

the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief 

of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci, 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 

Affairs. 
The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  amended 

fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  requests  for  the 

following: 
—$737,978,000  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  purchase  oil  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  at  a  rate  of  100,000  barrels  a  day 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988.  This  increase 
would  help  implement  the  proposals  set 
forth  in  the  President's  energy  message  to 
the  Congress  of  May  6,  1987,  and  the  energy 
security  report  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Energy.  This  proposal  would  not  affect  fiscal 
year  1988  outlays,  because  this  increase 
would  be  offset  by  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
Great  Plains  Coal  Gasification  Plant. 
— Offsetting  $1  million  amendments  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  will  help 
provide  an  additional  $15,600,000  to  contin- 
ue the  cleanup  and  related  activities  of  the 
Kesterson  Reservoir  and  the  San  Luis  Drain 
in  the  Central  Valley  Project  in  California.  A 
total  of  $18,400,000  in  fiscal  year  1988  funds 
will  be  used  for  this  cleanup.  This  increase 
would  be  fully  offset  by  reductions  in  other 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  programs. 
The  President  also  transmitted  fiscal  year  1988 

appropriations  requests  totaling  $468,000  for  the 

legislative  branch. 

September  18 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 


Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— Louisiana  Republican  leaders; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 

— representatives  of  the  Hispanic  Scholarship 
Fund. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to 
nominate  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  for  reap- 
pointment to  a  2-year  term  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Admiral  Crowe  has  served  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  since 
October  1985. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
annual  report  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  covered  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  amend- 
ments reducing  the  fiscal  year  1988  request  for 
appropriations  by  $288.3  million.  These  reduc- 
tions are  possible  because  of  a  reestimate  of  the 
cost  of  Federal  Government  contributions  to  the 
Federal  Employee  Retirement  System  (FERS). 
These  amendments  affect  all  activities  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
except  those  that  are  defense-related.  Recent 
congressional  action  on  defense-related  appro- 
priations requests  has  made  further  reductions  in 
this  area  unwise  and  inconsistent  with  a  strong 
national  defense. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to 
award  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to 
former  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  and  Judge 
Irving  Kaufman  at  a  White  House  ceremony  on 
October  7. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

September  20 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

September  22 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— President  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica; 

— conservative  leaders. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
eighth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  which  covered  1986. 

The  President  designated  Charles  E.  Cobb,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trade  De- 
velopment, International  Trade  Administration, 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation.  He 
will  succeed  Louis  F.  Laun. 

September  23 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
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^Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 

President;  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 

the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— Natan  and  Avital  Shcharanskiy; 

— Kenneth   McBride,   Boys   Clubs   of  America 

Youth  of  the  Year; 
— Dean    Kleckner,    of    the    American    Farm 

Bureau; 
— Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  amended 
fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  requests  to  pro- 
vide $1,500,000  to  help  complete  the  visitors 
center  parking  facility  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  An  additional  $1,250,000  would  be 
provided  from  available  funds.  The  increase 
would  be  fully  offset  by  a  proposed  reduction  in 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers-civil  construction  ac- 
tivities. 

September  24 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 

— representatives  of  the  Associated  Builders 
and  Contractors; 

— the  leadership  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America; 

— Lord  Plumb,  President  of  the  European  Par- 
liament; 

— Scott  Halverson,  the  1987  Asthma  and  Aller- 
gy Foundation  poster  child. 

The  President  transmitted  the  following  re- 
ports to  the  Congress: 

— the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  which  covered 
fiscal  year  1986; 

— the  1986  annual  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970; 

— the  1986  annual  report  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Adult  Education; 

— the  report  on  world  food  needs  and  produc- 
tion and  agricultural  trade  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1113  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985; 

— the  15th  annual  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970. 

September  25 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 

President; 
— King  Juan  Carlos  I  and  Queen  Sofia  of  Spain, 

for  lunch. 


The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point Robert  W.  McVey,  Director  of  the  Alaska 
Region,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  as  a  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  June  4,  1991.  This  is  a 
reappointment. 

September  28 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 

President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 

the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— members  of  the  Ronald  Reagan  Presidential 

Foundation,  for  lunch. 

September  29 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 
— William  H.  Webster,  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. 
The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point the  following  to  be  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
for  terms  of  3  years.  These  are  reappointments. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Donald  Ian  MacDonald,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Drug  Abuse  Policy  and  Administrator  of  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  an  amend- 
ed fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  request  to  pro- 
vide $2  million  to  help  implement  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Financial  Integration 
Review  for  Management  System  (FIRM).  The  im- 
plementation of  FIRM  would  result  in  significant 
cost  savings  and  efficiency  improvements  by 
standardizing  and  integrating  administrative  and 
accounting  systems  throughout  the  Department. 
The  increase  would  be  fully  offset  by  proposed 
reductions  in  other  Department  of  the  Interior 
activities.  This  transmittal  also  includes  amended 
fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  requests  totaling 
$5,930,000  for  the  legislative  branch. 

September  30 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  hosted  a  recep- 
tion for  the  Republican  Eagles  in  the  Residence 
at  the  White  House. 

October  1 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
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—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— Senators  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  Alan  K. 
Simpson  of  Wyoming,  and  Strom  Thurmond 
of  South  Carolina,  to  discuss  the  Supreme 
Court  nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork; 

—Judge  Robert  H.  Bork; 

— business  leaders,  to  discuss  the  Supreme 
Court  nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork; 

— U.S.  Ambassadors  Leonard  Rochwarger  (Fiji), 
James  H.  Michel  (Guatemala),  Peter  R. 
Sommer  (Malta),  and  Julian  M.  Niemczyk 
(Czechoslovakia),  prior  to  their  departure  for 
their  overseas  posts; 

— officers  of  the  International  Union  of  Pure 
and  Applied  Physics. 

October  2 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 
— the  Economic  Policy  Council; 
— Senators  Dennis  DeConcini  of  Arizona  and  J. 
James  Exon  of  Nebraska,  to  discuss  the  Su- 
preme Court  nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork. 
In  the  morning,  the  President  hosted  a  farewell 
reception  for  Secretary  of  Transportation  Eliza- 
beth Hanford  Dole  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the 
White  House. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

October  4 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

October  5 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President,  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— President  Joaquim  Alberto  Chissano  of  Mo- 
zambique; 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff,  for  the 
issues  briefing  luncheon. 

October  6 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— Crown  Prince  Akihito  of  Japan; 

— the  board  of  directors  of  Associated  Press. 

The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  offsetting, 
amended  fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  requests 
to  implement  a  routine  technical  adjustment  that 
would  transfer  funding  for  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers-Civil  regulatory  functions  from  the  op- 


eration and  maintenance,  general  budget  ac- 
count, to  a  new  account  entitled  general  regula- 
tory functions.  This  adjustment  would  reflect 
recent  congressional  action  on  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers-Civil  fiscal  year  1988  appropriations 
request. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  telephoned 
Robert  H.  Bork  to  discuss  Judge  Bork's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  express  his 
desire  to  see  the  confirmation  process  resolved 
by  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  a 
dinner  for  Crown  Prince  Akihito  and  Crown 
Princess  Michiko  in  the  Residence  at  the  White 
House. 

October  7 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— Viktor  P.  Nikonov,  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
Politburo  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Agro- 
Industrial  Committee; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 
The  President  declared  that  a  major  disaster 
exists  in  southern  California  as  a  result  of  earth- 
quakes that  occurred  on  October  1.  He  directed 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
provide  assistance  to  supplement  State  and  local 
recovery  efforts. 

October  8 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;   Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— the  congressional  leadership; 
— Richard  Berkley,  president  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors; 
— John  Smith,  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Black  Mayors; 
— Republican  congressional  and  gubernatorial 

candidates. 
In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  was 
given  a  replica  of  the  U.S.  Navy  memorial  statue 
of  "The  Lone  Sailor"  by  Rear  Adm.  William 
Thompson,  USN,  Ret.,  and  John  P.  Cosgrove, 
chairman  of  the  Navy  Memorial  Dedication  Com- 
mittee. 

October  9 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the   Vice   President;   Howard   H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
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— Deng  Pufang,  who  is  the  son  of  Deng  Xiaop- 
ing,  Chairman   of  China's   Central   Military 
Commission. 
Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the 
White  House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David, 
MD. 

October  12 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

October  13 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;   Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— William  H.  Webster,  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. 
The   White   House   announced   that   President 
Reagan  has  invited  President  Chaim  Herzog  of 
Israel  to  make  a  state  visit  to  the  United  States  on 
November  10  and  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
of  Israel  for  an  informal  meeting  on  November 
20.  These  meetings  reflect  the  continued  close 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Israel 
in  seeking  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

October  14 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Afl*airs. 

October  15 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 
— the   Senate   Steering   Committee,   to   discuss 
the  Supreme  Court  nomination  of  Robert  H. 
Bork,  taxes,  and  Secretary  of  State  Shultz' 
meeting  in  Moscow  with  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 
— Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III 
and    Beryl    W.    Sprinkel,    Chairman    of   the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  for  a  briefing 
on  the  Nation's  economy  and  the  1987  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit; 
— Earl  L.  Stock,  the  new  commander  of  the 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  an  amend- 
ed fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  request  to  pro- 
vide a  reduction  of  $2,094,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co, and  Firearms.  This  reduction  is  possible  due 
to  a  reestimate  of  the  cost  of  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  the  Federal  Employee  Retirement 
System. 


October  16 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  accompanied 
Mrs.  Reagan  to  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital, 
where  she  underwent  breast  surgery  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  President  returned  to  the  White 
House  later  in  the  evening. 

October  17 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  met  at  the 
White  House  with  his  advisers  to  consider  an 
appropriate  response  to  Iran's  missile  attack  on  a 
U.S.-flagged  ship,  the  Sea  Isle  City,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  October  16. 

October  18 

In  the  evening,  the  President  met  at  the  White 
House  with  the  congressional  leadership  to  dis- 
cuss the  U.S.  reprisal  against  Iran  and  the  overall 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

October  19 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  President,  and  Frank  C.  Car- 
lucci, Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Afl'airs; 

— Secretary  of  Commerce-designate  C.  William 
Verity,  Jr.,  and  family; 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff,  for  the 
issues  briefing  luncheon; 

— the  Commission  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Defense,  to  receive  the  Commission's  annual 
report; 

— President  Yoweri  Museveni  of  Uganda. 

October  20 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L.  Powell, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs. 

In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  re- 
ceived diplomatic  credentials  from  Ambassadors 
Ousman  Ahmadou  Sallah  of  The  Gambia,  John 
Reginald  Dumas  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Ion 
Stoichici  of  Romania,  Renagi  R.  Lohia  of  Papua 
New  Guinea,  Abdul  Amir  al-Anbari  of  Iraq,  and 
Aloys  Uwimana  of  Rwanda. 

October  21 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L. 

Powell,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for 

National  Security  Affairs; 
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— President  Jose  Simeon  Azcona  Hoyo  of  Hon- 
duras. 

October  22 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;   Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L. 

Powell,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for 

National  Security  Affairs; 

— Theo  Waigel,   leader  of  the  West   German 

Christian  Socialist  Union; 
— the  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Volunteer  Commit- 
tee, to  receive  the  1987  final  report  and  kick 
off  the  1988  savings  bond  campaign. 
In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  ob- 
served the  20th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act. 

October  23 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Presi- 
dent; and  Colin  L.  Powell,  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  following  individuals  to  the  Presidential 
Board  of  Advisors  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives: 

/  Patrick  Barrett,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Avis,  Inc.; 

James  E.  Duffy,  president  of  communications,  ABC-TV; 

John  A.  Meyers,  chairman,  magazine  group,  Time,  Inc.; 

James  D.  Robinson  III,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  American  Express  Co.; 

Martin  R.  Shugrue,  Jr.,  vice  chairman  and  chief  operat- 
ing officer,  Pan  American  Airways; 

John  T.  Walsh,  vice  president,  Project  HOPE. 

The  Presidential  Board  of  Advisors  on  Private 
Sector  Initiatives  works  to  encourage  charitable 
giving,  voluntarism,  public-private  partnerships, 
and  corporate  social  responsibility. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

October  25 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  met  at  the 
White  House  with  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  to  receive 
a  report  on  their  recent  meetings  with  Soviet 
leaders  in  Moscow. 

October  26 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;   Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 


— the  congressional  leadership,  to  discuss  the 
upcoming  negotiations  with  Congress  on  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit; 
— His  Holiness  Vasken  I,  patriarch  of  the  Arme- 
nian Apostolic  Church; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  President  attended  the 
National  Republican  Senatorial  Committee  Inner 
Circle  Luncheon  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

October  27 

In  the  morning,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan 
traveled  to  Phoenix,  AZ,  where  Mrs.  Reagan 
made  funeral  arrangements  for  her  mother, 
Edith  Davis,  who  died  on  October  26.  The  Presi- 
dent returned  to  Washington,  DC,  later  that 
evening. 

October  28 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  invited  Prime  Minister  Giovanni  Gui- 
seppe  Goria  of  Italy  to  make  an  official  working 
visit  to  the  United  States  on  December  16. 

October  29 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President;  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America; 

— the  U.S.  Motocross  team. 

The  President  sent  to  Congress  amended  fiscal 
year  1988  appropriations  requests  that  would 
provide  the  following: 

—a  net  reduction  of  $10,300,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense-Military.  This  results 
from  a  reduction  of  $42,300,000  in  the  Navy 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
(RDT&E)  account  that  supersedes  a  reduc- 
tion of  $32,000,000  for  the  Navy  operation 
and  maintenance  (O&M)  account  that  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  July  31,  1987, 
to  offset  the  outlay  effect  of  a  proposal  to 
provide  additional  funds  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Jordan's  West  Bank-Gaza  devel- 
opment program.  This  change  is  necessary, 
because  naval  operations  in  the  Middle  East 
have  made  O&M  funding  more  critical  than 
RDT&E  funding. 

—transfer  of  an  additional  $15,348,000  from 
Health  Care  Trust  Funds  for  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  fund  the 
implementation  of  an  administrative  appeals 
process  to  adjudicate  disputes  concerning 
Medicare  benefits  claims.  The  appeals  proc- 
ess is  required  by  section  9341  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986.  The 
increased  outlays  associated  with  this  propos- 
al would  be  offset  by  making  Medicare  the 
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secondary  payer  to  all  types  of  no-fault  liabil- 
ity insurance. 

Also  included  in  this  transmittal  is  a  fiscal  year 
1988  request  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
$1,847,000. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  hosted  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Residence  at  the  White  House  for 
members  of  Citizens  of  America,  a  national  civic 
organization  that  supports  the  President's  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  programs. 

October  30 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  to  dis- 
cuss negotiations  on  the  Soviet-U.S.  summit. 
In   the   afternoon,   the   President   traveled   to 
Phoenix,  AZ,  to  attend  the  funeral  service  for 
Mrs.  Reagan's  mother,  Edith  Luckett  Davis. 

November  J 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  returned  to 
Washington,  DC,  after  attending  the  funeral 
service  for  Mrs.  Reagan's  mother,  Edith  Luckett 
Davis,  in  Phoenix,  AZ. 

November  2 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 
— the  Cabinet,  to  discuss  the  Supreme  Court 
nomination    of    Douglas    H.    Ginsburg,    the 
economy    and    the    stock    market,    and    the 
Soviet-U.S.  summit. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  President  hosted  a  fare- 
well reception  for  Secretary  of  Labor  William  E. 
Brock  III  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White 
House. 

November  3 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 

President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 

the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— the  Republican  congressional  leadership,  to 

discuss   negotiations   to  reduce   the   Federal 

deficit. 

The  President  declared  that  a  major  disaster 

exists   in   the   Commonwealth   of  the   Northern 

Mariana  Islands  as  a  result  of  damage  caused  by 

Typhoon  Lynn,  which  struck  the  Commonwealth 

on    October    18-19.    He    directed    the    Federal 

Emergency    Management    Agency    to    provide 

funds  to  supplement  State  and  local  efforts  to 

repair  public  facilities. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  a  recep- 
tion for  Friends  of  Art  and  Preservation  in  Em- 
bassies in  the  Residence  at  the  White  House. 


November  4 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— Irina  Ratushinskaya,  a  poet  and  human  rights 
activist  who  emigrated  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1986; 

— William  H.  Webster,  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 

— members  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Market  Mechanisms,  to  discuss  the  points  to 
be  covered  in  the  task  force's  report  on  the 
securities  market; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point the  following  individuals  to  be  members  of 
the  White  House  Conference  for  a  Drug  Free 
America: 

Naya  Arbiter,  of  Arizona.  Since  1981  Ms.  Arbiter  has 
been  director  of  Theraputic  Communities  at  Amity, 
Inc.,  in  Tuscon,  AZ. 

Robert  L.  Backman,  of  Utah.  Since  1985  Mr.  Backman 
has  been  executive  director  of  the  missionary  depart- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 

Peter  Bell,  of  Minnesota.  Since  1975  Mr.  Bell  has  been 
executive  director  of  the  Institute  on  Black  Chemical 
Abuse  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 

James  Bowerman,  of  Maryland.  Since  1970  Mr.  Bower- 
man  has  been  principal  of  the  Perry  Hall  High  School 
in  Baltimore,  MD. 

Mrs.  Joan  A.  Brann,  of  California.  Since  1984  Mrs.  Brann 
has  been  project  director  of  Parents  in  Action  in  Oak- 
land, CA. 

William  E.  Coletti,  Jr.,  of  Florida.  Mr.  Coletti  is  current- 
ly a  student  at  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College. 

////  K.  Cubberly,  of  Ohio.  Ms.  Cubberly  is  currently  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Robert  R.  Dempsey,  of  Florida.  Since  1982  Mr.  Dempsey 
has  been  commissioner  of  the  Florida  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement  in  Tallahassee,  FL. 

Frank  J.  Dinoto,  of  California.  Since  1986  Mr.  Dinoto  has 
been  president  of  Kiwanis  International  in  Indianapo- 
lis, IN. 

Lora  H.  Donoho,  of  Ohio.  Since  1976  Mrs.  Donoho  has 
been  director  of  athletics  at  Mount  Vernon  Nazarene 
College  in  Mount  Vernon,  OH. 

Brice  B.  Durbin,  of  Kansas.  Since  1976  Mr.  Durbin  has 
been  executive  director  of  the  National  Federation  of 
State  High  School  Associations  in  Kansas  City,  MO. 

Thomas  M.  Garvin,  of  Illinois.  Since  1978  Mr.  Garvin  has 
been  president  and  chief  executive  officer  at  Keebler 
Co.  in  Elmhurst,  IL. 

Thomas  James  Gleaton,  Jr.,  of  Georgia.  Since  1977  Mr. 
Gleaton  has  been  president  and  treasurer  of  PRIDE  in 
Atlanta,  GA. 

Gordon  R.  Grimm,  of  Minnesota.  Since  1986  Mr.  Grimm 
has  been  director  of  health  promotion  and  prevention 
for  the  Hazelden  Foundation  in  Center  City,  MN. 
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Victor  Herbert,  of  New  York.  Since  1985  Mr.  Herbert 
has  been  superintendent  for  the  Dropout  Prevention 
Program  in  New  York,  NY. 

Mrs.  Anne  Hale  Johnson,  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Johnson  is 
currently  involved  with  her  program  of  Safe  Travel 
America. 

Robert  L.  Johnson,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since 
1980  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  president  and  founder  of 
Black  Entertainment  Television  in  Washington,  DC. 

Lloyd  D.  Johnston,  of  Michigan.  Since  1978  Mr.  John- 
ston has  been  program  director  for  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research  in  Ann  Arbor,  MI. 

John  Ernest  Lamp,  of  Washington.  Since  1981  Mr.  Lamp 
has  been  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Washington  in  Spokane,  WA. 

Ben  H.  Love,  of  New  Jersey.  Since  1985  Mr.  Love  has 
been  chief  scout  executive  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
Irving,  TX. 

A^.  Hector  McGeachy,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina.  Since  1945 
Mr.  McGeachy  has  been  senior  partner  at  McGeachy 
&  Hudson  in  Fayetteville,  NC. 

Jeremiah  Milbank,  of  Connecticut.  Since  1948  Mr.  Mil- 
bank  has  been  president  of  Boys  Club  of  America  in 
New  York,  NY. 

T.  Otto  Moulton,  of  New  Hampshire.  Since  1980  Mr. 
Moulton  has  been  president  of  Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence, Inc.,  in  Topsfield,  MA. 

Ruben  B.  Ortega,  of  Arizona.  Since  1980  Mr.  Ortega  has 
been  chief  of  police  for  the  city  of  Phoenix,  AZ. 

Fred  B.  Pearce,  Oregon.  Since  1982  Mr.  Pearce  has  been 
sheriff  of  Multnomah  County  in  Portland,  OR. 

Betty  F.  Filsbury,  of  South  Carolina.  Since  1984  Mrs. 
Pilsbury  has  been  national  president  of  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  New  York,  NY. 

Stanton  E.  Samenow,  Ph.D.,  of  Virginia.  Since  1978  Dr. 
Samenow  has  been  a  clinical  psychologist  in  Alexan- 
dria, VA. 

Mel  Sembler,  of  Florida.  Since  1962  Mr.  Sembler  has 
been  chairman  of  the  board  at  the  Sembler  Co.  in  St. 
Petersburg,  FL. 

Sidney  Shankman,  M.D.,  of  Maryland.  Since  1969  Dr. 
Shankman  has  been  executive  director  and  founder  of 
Second  Genesis  in  Bethesda,  MD. 

Grant  A.  Shrum,  of  Maryland.  Since  1982  Mr.  Shrum  has 
been  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Council  in  Chevy  Chase,  MD. 

Larkin  I.  Smith,  of  Mississippi.  Since  1984  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  sheriff  for  Harrison  County  in  Gulfport,  MS. 

David  J  Stern,  of  New  York.  Since  1984  Mr.  Stern  has 
been  commissioner  of  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion in  New  York,  NY. 

Jose  Szapocznik,  of  Florida.  Since  1983  Mr.  Szapocznik 
has  been  director  of  the  Miami  World  Health  Organi- 
zation Collaborating  Center  and  professor  of  psychia- 
try at  the  University  of  Miami  in  Miami,  FL. 

Marty  M.  Tapscott,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since 
1986  Mr.  Tapscott  has  been  chief  of  police  for  the 
Flint  Police  Department  in  Flint,  MI. 

Melissa  A.  Tuemler,  of  Virginia.  Since  1987  Miss 
Tuemler  has  been  student  liaison  for  the  Department 
of  Education,  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion in  Washington,  DC. 

Judge  Reggie  B.  Walton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Since  1986  Judge  Walton  has  been  Deputy  Presiding 


Judge  of  the  Criminal  Division  for  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
C.  Kevin  Wanzer,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Wanzer  is  currently  a 
student  at  Butler  University. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  attended  a  re- 
ception for  the  Republican  National  Committee 
at  the  Decatur  House. 

November  5 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  How^ard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
—NATO  Secretary  General  Peter  Lord  Car- 

rington; 
— Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger; 
— leaders  of  the  Alzheimer's  Disease  Associa- 
tion. 
In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  be- 
stowed the  Presidential  Citizens  Medal  on  David 
Paton,  M.D.,  for  his  development  of  the  ORBIS 
program   to   promote   international  health   care 
and  good  will.  ORBIS  is  a  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion which  operates  an  aircraft  to  teach  and  dem- 
onstrate   ophthalmic    advances    to    doctors    and 
nurses  around  the  world. 

The  Citizens  Medal  is  awarded  to  recognize 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  performed 
exemplary  deeds  of  service  for  their  country  or 
their  fellow  citizens. 

November  6 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— the  Italian  Defense  Minister  Valerio  Zanone; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

November  8 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

November  9 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— Swiss  Justice  Minister  Elisabeth  Kopp. 

November  JO 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 

President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 

the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 
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— Dr.  James  Hobson,  president  of  Focus  on  the 
Family. 

The  President  declared  that  a  major  disaster 
exists  in  areas  of  New  York  as  a  result  of  severe 
rain  and  snow  storms  that  began  on  October  4. 
He  directed  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  to  provide  funds  to  supplement 
State  and  local  efforts  to  repair  the  damage. 

November  12 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III; 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President;  and  James  C.  Miller  III,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
discuss  the  status  of  the  Federal  deficit  re- 
duction negotiations  with  the  Congress; 
— Representative  Frank  R.  Wolf  of  Virginia; 
— Representative  Robert  S.  Walker  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; 
— Senators  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina 
and  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  of  Delaware  to  dis- 
cuss the  nomination  of  Anthony  M.  Kennedy 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
—John   P.   Comer   and   Mylio   Kraja,   national 
commander  and  executive  director,  respec- 
tively, of  the  American  Legion. 
In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  re- 
ceived the  official  1987  Christmas  Seals  of  the 
American  Lung  Association  from  Tom  and  Dick 
Smothers,  the  1987  Christmas  Seal  chairpersons, 
and  Carol  Kawanami,  president  of  the  American 
Lung  Association. 

November  13 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;   Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

November  15 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

November  16 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff,  for  the 
issues  briefing  luncheon. 


November  1 7 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— the  Republican  congressional  leadership,  to 
discuss  the  housing  bill; 

— Representative  Robert  S.  Walker  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  discuss  the  space  program; 

— a  group  of  Congressmen  who  recently  visited 
Central  America,  to  discuss  their  observa- 
tions; 

— leaders  of  the  Jewish  community,  to  discuss 
the  upcoming  summit  with  Soviet  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  and  the  administra- 
tion's concern  for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
Stikine  River  Region  Access  Study,  pursuant  to 
section  1113  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act. 

November  18 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C.  Carlucci, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point the  following  to  be  members  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Historic  Preservation: 

James  H.  Burnley  IV,  Secretary  of  Transportation-desig- 
nate. He  would  succeed  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole. 

Gordon  Grant  Higgle,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Administration  at  the 
White  House.  He  would  succeed  Johnathan  S.  Miller. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point the  following  individuals  to  be  members  of 
the  White  House  Conference  for  a  Drug  Free 
America.  These  are  new  positions. 

Kenneth  Barun,  of  Texas.  Since  1986  Mr.  Barun  has 
been  vice  president  and  executive  director  of  Ronald 
McDonald  Children's  Charities  in  Oakbrook,  IL. 

Peter  B.  Bensinger,  of  Illinois.  Since  1981  Mr.  Bensinger 
has  been  president  of  Bensinger,  DuPont  &  Associates 
in  Chicago,  IL. 

Edward  F.  Calesa,  of  Texas.  Since  1971  Mr.  Calesa  has 
been  chief  executive  officer  of  Health  Learning  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL. 

Donald  M.  Delzer,  of  Oregon.  Since  1984  Mr.  Delzer 
has  been  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug-Free  Youth, 
Silver  Spring,  MD. 

/  Douglas  Holladay,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Holladay  is  cur- 
rently vice  president  of  the  investment  banking  divi- 
sion at  Goldman-Sachs  and  Co.,  New  York,  NY. 

Shana  Lowitz,  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Lowitz  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  executive  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  in  Chicago,  IL. 
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William  B.  Mayo,  Jr,  of  Arkansas.  Since  1971  he  has 
been  director  of  physical  education  and  athletics  for 
the  Blytheville  (Arkansas)  School  District. 

Herman  E.  Rush,  of  California.  Mr.  Rush  is  currently 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Coca-Cola 
Telecommunications,  Inc.,  in  Burbank,  CA. 

Many  a  S.  Ungar,  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Ungar  is  currently 
the  president  of  the  National  PTA  in  Chicago,  IL. 

Leroy  S.  Zimmerman,  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  1980  Mr. 
Zimmerman  has  been  attorney  general  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  PA. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  hosted  a  fare- 
well reception  for  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the 
White  House. 

November  19 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 

— the  Cabinet,  to  discuss  the  budget,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Anthony  M.  Kennedy  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  Central  America; 

— Brandon  Campbell,  the  Epilepsy  Foundation 
poster  child. 

November  20 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs; 
— Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir. 
The  President  declared  that  a  major  disaster 
exists   in   areas   of  Texas   as   a   result   of  severe 
storms  and  tornadoes  that  occurred  on  Novem- 
ber 15-16.  He  directed  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  provide  funds  to  supple- 
ment   State    and    local    efforts    to    repair    the 
damage. 

November  22 

In  the  evening,  the  President  attended  a  piano 
concert  performed  by  Vladimir  Feltsman  at  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

November  23 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L.  Powell, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs. 

The  President  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Donald  P.  Hodel  as  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  United 
States  Savings  Bonds,  for  a  term  of  2  years.  He 
will  succeed  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger. 


November  24 

The  President  discussed  the  Intermediate- 
range  Nuclear  Force  reduction  negotiations  with 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  in  a  tele- 
phone conversation  at  his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  CA. 

November  25 

The  President  met  at  his  ranch  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara County,  CA,  with  Howard  H,  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  Colin  L.  Powell, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs;  and  Rhett  B.  Dawson,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Operations,  to  discuss  the  Interme- 
diate-range Nuclear  Force  reduction  negotiations, 
the  arrangements  for  the  upcoming  Soviet-U.S. 
summit,  and  the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
deficit  reduction  plan. 

The  President  declared  that  a  major  disaster 
exists  in  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  as  a 
result  of  Typhoon  Nina,  which  occurred  on  No- 
vember 21.  He  directed  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  provide  funds  to  supple- 
ment Micronesian  efforts  to  repair  the  damage. 

The  President  announced  that  the  following 
individuals  have  agreed  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  Presidential  delegation  to  observe  Haitian 
elections.  The  elections  will  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 29. 

Roger  Allan  Moore,  general  counsel  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee — chief  of  delegation. 

Representative  Jaime  B.  Fuster  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Representative  Benjamin  A.  Gilman  of  New  York. 

Representative  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Fred  Brooks,  chief  executive  officer,  MacGregor 
Sporting  Goods. 

Mr.  William  Doherty,  executive  director,  American  In- 
stitute for  Free  Labor  Development. 

Ms.  Paula  Dobriansky,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights. 

Ms.  Kathleen  Lawrence,  Heron,  Burchette,  Ruckert,  and 
Rothwell. 

Ms.  Ladonna  Lee,  International  Foundation  for  Electoral 
Systems. 

Mr.  Mario  Paredes,  executive  director,  Northeast  Region- 
al Pastoral,  Center  for  Hispanics. 

Mr.  Bruce  McColm,  deputy  director,  Freedom  House. 

Monsignor  William  Murphy. 

Mr.  George  T.  Benston,  professor,  Emory  University. 

Mr.  Thomas  C  Reed,  chairman  of  the  board,  Quaker  Hill 
Development. 

Mr.  Ernst  Exceus,  Managing  Director,  Latin  American 
Affairs,  Council  of  the  Americas. 

November  29 

The  President  returned  to  Washington,  DC, 
after  spending  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  at  his 
ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  CA. 
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November  30 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L. 
Powell,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs; 
— King  Olav  V  of  Norway; 
— the  Cabinet,  to  discuss  the  upcoming  Soviet- 
U.S.  summit  and  the  Federal  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan. 
The  President  declared  that  a  major  disaster 
exists  in  areas  of  Louisiana  as  a  result  of  torna- 
does and  severe  flooding,  which  occurred  on  No- 
vember 15.  He  directed  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  provide  funds  to  supple- 
ment   State    and    local    efforts    to    repair    the 
damage. 

December  1 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L.  Powell, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs. 

December  2 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L. 
Powell,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs; 
— the  Republican  congressional  leadership,  to 

discuss  the  Federal  deficit  reduction  plan; 
— the  vice  chairmen  of  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee  inaugural  anniversary  dinner; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 
— the   University   of  Maryland   women's   field 
hockey  team,  who  won  the   1987  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  championship. 
The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point or  designate  the  following  individuals  to  be 
members  of  the  White  House  Conference  for  a 
Drug  Free  America.  These  are  new  positions. 

Robert  K.  Corbin,  of  Arizona.  Since  1978  Mr.  Corbin  has 
been  attorney  general  of  Arizona  in  Phoenix. 

John  C.  Danforth,  of  Missouri.  Since  1976  Mr.  Danforth 
has  been  U.S.  Senator  from  Missouri. 

William  Douglas  Fritts,  Jr.,  of  Vermont.  Since  1985  Mr. 
Fritts  has  been  director  of  political  affairs  for  the 
Health  Insurance  Association  of  America  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Robert  P.  Keim,  of  New  York.  Since  1966  Mr.  Keim  has 
been  president  of  the  Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  in 
New  York,  NY. 

Mary  Jeanne  Kreek,  of  New  York.  Since  1967  Dr.  Kreek 
has  been  associate  professor  and  physician  at  Rockefel- 
ler University  in  New  York,  NY. 

Diane  H.  Marowitz,  of  Ohio.  Since  1983  Mrs.  Marowitz 
has  been  national  vice  president  for  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  since   1984  she  has 


been  program  coordinator  for  the  YWCA  in  Cincin- 
nati, OH. 

Patrick  J.  Purcell,  of  Connecticut.  Since  1986  Mr.  Purcell 
has  been  publisher  and  president  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  since  1984  the  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald. 

Joseph  E.  Santucci,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since 
1986  Mr.  Santucci  has  been  associate  general  counsel 
for  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Ivan  L.  Sidney,  of  Arizona.  Since  1981  Mr.  Sidney  has 
been  tribal  chairman  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  in  Kykots- 
movi,  AZ. 

December  3 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L. 
Powell,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs; 

— Members  of  Congress; 

— Hugh  T.  Farley,  departing  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments; 

— Jessica  Riley,  the  poster  child  for  Better 
Hearing  and  Speech  Month. 

December  4 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L. 
Powell,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs; 
— the  congressional  leadership; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 
The  White  House  announced  that  the  Aggre- 
gate Report  on  Personnel  for  the  fiscal  year  1987, 
prepared  pursuant  to  title  3,  United  States  Code, 
section  113,  is  being  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

December  6 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  hosted  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Residence  at  the  White  House  for  the 
recipients  of  Kennedy  Center  Honors  for  Life- 
time Achievements.  Following  the  reception,  the 
President  attended  the  10th  annual  gala  honor- 
ing the  recipients  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

December  7 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L.  Powell, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs. 

In  the  morning,  the  President  spoke  with  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  Thatcher  by  telephone  about 
the  Prime  Minister's  recent  meetings  with  Soviet 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in  London  and  the 
upcoming  Soviet-U.S.  summit. 
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December  9 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  invited  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Noboru 
Takeshita  to  make  an  official  working  visit  to  the 
United  States.  The  Prime  Minister  has  accepted 
the  invitation  and  will  meet  with  the  President  at 
the  White  House  on  January  13. 

December  11 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  congressional  leadership; 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L. 
Powell,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs. 

The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  technical 
fiscal  year  1988  General  Provision  appropriation 
language  that  would  make  funding  available  from 
existing  agency  resources  for  national  security 
and  emergency  preparedness  telecommunica- 
tions initiatives  and  an  amended  fiscal  year  1988 
appropriations  request  to  provide  $3,200,000  to 
establish  a  health  care  quality  improvement  data- 
bank. This  databank  is  required  by  the  Health 
Care  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1986  and 
would  establish  a  national  system  for  the  receipt, 
storage,  and  dissemination  of  information  on 
medical  malpractice  judgments  and  settlements, 
disciplinary  actions  taken  by  State  licensing 
boards,  and  adverse  professional  review  actions 
taken  by  health  care  organizations.  This  databank 
would  be  an  important  component  of  efforts  to 
address  the  problem  of  medical  liability  and  mal- 
practice. This  increase  would  be  totally  offset  by 
a  reduction  in  another  program  with  reduced 
funding  requirements. 

The  President  announced  the  following  indi- 
viduals to  be  members  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference for  a  Drug  Free  America.  These  are  ini- 
tial appointments. 

Denise  Austin,  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Austin  is  currently  a 
fitness  expert  and  hostess  of  "Getting  Fit  with  Denise 
Austin"  on  ESPN,  sports  network  in  Washington,  DC. 

Avis  Birely,  of  Maryland.  Since  1986  Mrs.  Birely  has 
been  publicity  chairman  for  the  Montgomery  County 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  in  Rockville,  MD. 

Thomas  H.  Bruinooge,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bruinooge  is 
currently  owner  of  Bruinooge  &  Associates  in  Ruther- 
ford, NJ. 

Lady  P.  Dodge,  of  California.  Mrs.  Dodge  has  been  in- 
volved in  numerous  civic  and  political  activities. 

Bobby  Heard,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Heard  is  currently  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Richard  A.  Herndobler,  of  Oregon.  Since  1983  Mr. 
Herndobler  has  been  national  director  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  drug  awareness  pro- 
gram in  Ashland,  OR. 

Robert  Martinez,  of  Florida.  Mr.  Martinez  is  currently 
Governor  of  Florida. 

Linda  McCausland,  of  Colorado.  Ms.  McCausland  is  cur- 
rently an  investor. 


L.  Jay  Oliva,  of  New  York.  Since  1983  Mr.  Oliva  has 
been  chancellor  &  executive  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  at  New  York  University. 

Harold  M.  Voth,  of  Kansas.  Since  1981  Mr.  Voth  has 
been  chief  of  staff  of  the  Topeka  VA  Medical  Center. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 

House  for  a  weekend  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

December  13 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Reagan  attended  the  taping  of  NBC's  "Christmas 
in  Washington"  at  the  National  Building 
Museum.  While  at  the  museum,  they  placed  gifts 
under  the  Christmas  tree  for  Children's  Hospital. 

December  14 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L. 
Powell,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs; 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff,  for  the 

issues  briefing  luncheon'; 
— the  Cabinet,  to  discuss  the  recent  Soviet-U.S. 

summit  and  the  Federal  budget. 
The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point the  following  individuals  to  be  members  of 
the  White  House  Conference  for  a  Drug  Free 
America: 

Leonard  S.  Matthews,  of  Illinois.  Since  1979  Mr.  Mat- 
thews has  been  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  in  New  York,  NY. 

Creighton  J.  Hale,  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  1983  Mr.  Hale 
has  been  president  and  chief  executive  officer  for 
Little  League  Baseball,  Inc.,  in  Williamsport,  PA. 

George  R.  Doering,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  Since  1984  Mr. 
Doering  has  been  director  of  Youth  Counseling  Serv- 
ices for  the  Town  of  Ramapo  in  Spring  Valley,  NY. 

Daryl  F.  Gates,  of  California.  Since  1978  Mr.  Gates  has 
been  chief  of  police  for  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment in  California. 

December  15 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L. 
Powell,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs; 

— the  Republican  congressional  leadership,  to 
discuss  the  Federal  budget; 

— the  RepubHcan  Task  Force  on  the  INF 
treaty; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 

— William  H.  Webster,  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence; 

— members  of  the  American  Friends  of  Luba- 
vitch. 
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In  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  the  Con- 
gressional Christmas  Ball  in  the  Residence  at  the 
White  House. 

December  16 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L. 
Powell,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs; 
— Anthony  M.  Kennedy. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  a  Christ- 
mas party  for  the  White  House  press  corps  in  the 
Residence  at  the  White  House. 

December  1 7 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— the  Vice  President;  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and  Colin  L. 
Powell,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 
— officers  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America; 
— M.  Alan  Woods,  Administrator  of  the  Agency 

for  International  Development. 
The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point the  following  individuals  to  be  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  Negotiations 
for  a  term  of  2  years: 

W.  L.  Lyons  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky.  He  will  succeed 
Don  A.  Sebastiani.  Since  1983  Mr.  Brown  has  been 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Brown- 
Foreman  Corp.  in  Louisville. 

James  E.  Burke,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Burke  will  succeed 
F.  Keith  Adkinson.  Since  1976  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson  in  New  Brunswick. 

John  R.  Faust,  Jr.,  of  Oregon.  This  is  a  reappointment. 
Since  1979  Mr.  Faust  has  been  a  senior  partner  for  the 
law  firm  of  Schwabe,  Williamson  &  Wyatt  in  Portland. 

Stanley  C.  Gault,  of  Ohio.  He  will  succeed  Robert  P. 
Visser.  Since  1980  Mr.  Gault  has  been  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Rubbermaid,  Inc., 
in  Wooster. 

Allen  F.  Jacobson,  of  Minnesota.  He  will  succeed  Leon- 
ard A.  Lauder.  Since  1986  Mr.  Jacobson  has  been 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  3M  Corp.  in 
St.  Paul. 

John  N.  Palmer,  of  Mississippi.  He  will  succeed  J.  Ken- 
neth Robinson.  Since  1973  Mr.  Palmer  has  been  chair- 
man and  president  of  Mobile  Communications  Corp. 
in  Jackson. 

Edmund  T.  Pratt,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. Since  1972  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  for  Pfizer,  Inc.,  in  New  York 
City. 

John  A.  Rollwagen,  of  Minnesota.  He  will  succeed  Henry 
Y.  Hwang.  Since  1981  Mr.  Rollwagen  has  been  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Cray  Research, 
Inc.,  in  Minneapolis. 

Jack  Sheinkman,  of  New  York.  He  will  succeed  J.  Steven 
Rhodes.  Since  1987  Mr.  Sheinkman  has  been  president 


of  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile  Workers'  Union, 

AFL-CIO  in  New  York  City. 
Alvin   V.  Shoemaker,  of  New  Jersey.  He  will  succeed 

Harold  M.  Messmer,  Jr.  Since  1983  Mr.  Shoemaker  has 

been  chairman  of  the  board  of  First  Boston  Corp.  in 

New  York  City. 
Gordon  B.  Zacks,  of  Ohio.  He  will  succeed  Kenneth  A. 

Lazarus.  Since  1984  Mr.  Zacks  has  been  chairman  of 

the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  R.G.  Barry 

Corp.  in  Pickerington. 

The  President  declared  that  major  disasters 
exist  in  the  following  areas: 

— Puerto  Rico,  as  a  result  of  severe  storms  and 
torrential  rains  that  occurred  on  November 
24; 

— Arkansas,  as  a  result  of  tornadoes  that  oc- 
curred on  December  14. 
The  President  directed  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management    Agency    to   provide   assistance    to 
supplement  local  recovery  efforts. 

In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  pre- 
sented the  International  Maritime  Heritage 
Award  to  Comdr.  David  M.  Cashman,  who  ac- 
cepted the  award  for  the  U.S.S.  Constitution. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  a  Christ- 
mas party  for  the  White  House  press  corps  in  the 
Residence  at  the  White  House. 

December  18 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Colin  L.  Powell,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— the  Republican  congressional  leadership,  to 
discuss  the  Federal  budget  and  the  continu- 
ing appropriations  resolution. 

The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  fiscal  year 
1988  General  Provision  appropriations  language 
that  would  increase  general  transfer  authority 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  from  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion.  This  increase  would  enable  the 
Department  to  transfer  the  necessary  funds  be- 
tween accounts  to  absorb  the  added  costs  of  1988 
military  and  civilian  pay  raises,  increased  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS)  costs,  higher  fuel  costs,  and 
the  higher  dollar  costs  overseas  resulting  from 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Also  includ- 
ed in  this  transmittal  are  amended  fiscal  year 
1988  appropriations  requests  totaling 
$169,200,000  for  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
fund  workload  increases  in  mandatory  entitle- 
ment programs. 

December  19 

The  President  hosted  Christmas  parties  for 
members  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  staff  in  the  Resi- 
dence at  the  White  House. 
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December  21 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 

President,  and  Colin  L.  Powell,  Assistant  to 

the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 

— Members  of  Congress,  to  discuss  efforts  to 

secure  ratification  of  the  Intermediate-range 

Nuclear  Force  reduction  treaty; 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff,  for  the 

issues  briefing  luncheon; 
—John  J.  Phelan,  Jr.,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
to  receive  a  report  on  private  sector  initia- 
tives. 
In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  re- 
ceived diplomatic  credentials  from  Ambassadors 
Awadh  Bader  Al-Shanfari  of  Oman,  Juan  B.  Sosa 
of  Panama,  Victor  Mosquera  of  Colombia,  Juer- 
gen  Ruhfus  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Benjamin  Bounkoulou  of  the  Congo,  Friedrich 
Hoess  of  Austria,  Wilfred  I.  Kendall  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands,  and  Jesse  B.  Marehalau  of  Microne- 
sia. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  a  Christ- 
mas party  for  members  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
in  the  Residence  at  the  White  House. 

December  22 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
—Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President,  and  Colin  L.  Powell,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 
— Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  C.  Carlucci. 
In  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  a  Christ- 
mas   party    for    members    of   the    White    House 
senior  staff  in  the  Residence  at  the  White  House. 


December  23 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Colin  L.  Powell,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs. 

December  24 

In  the  morning,  the  President  telephoned  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  serv- 
ing overseas  to  express  his  appreciation  for  their 
service  to  the  Nation. 

December  27 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  left  the  White 
House  for  a  trip  to  California.  In  the  afternoon, 
they  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  went  to  the 
Century  Plaza  Hotel. 

December  28 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  telephoned 
Mrs.  Amy  Jo  Strong  to  express  his  condolences 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  U.S.  Navy  Petty  Offi- 
cer Ronald  Strong,  who  was  killed  in  a  terrorist 
attack  on  a  USO  club  in  Barcelona,  Spain. 

December  29 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  left  Los  Ange- 
les and  traveled  to  the  home  of  Walter  and  Leon- 
ore  Annenberg  in  Palm  Springs,  where  they 
stayed  through  January  2. 

December  31 

The  President  declared  that  a  major  disaster 
exists  in  areas  of  Arkansas  as  a  result  of  flooding, 
which  began  on  December  24.  He  directed  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  supplement  State  and  local  re- 
covery efforts. 
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The  following  list  does  not  include  promotions  of 
members  of  the  Uniformed  Services,  nominations 
to  the  Service  Academies,  or  nominations  of  For- 
eign Service  officers. 

Withdrawn  July  6 

Harry  O'Connor, 

of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting for  a  term  expiring  March  26,  1991  (reap- 
pointment), which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
March  17,  1987. 

Submitted  July  7 

Robert  H.  Bork, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  vice  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  retired. 

David  S.  Ruder, 

of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years 
expiring  June  5,  1991,  vice  John  S.R.  Shad,  re- 
signed. 

Submitted  July  9 

Kathleen  A.  Buck, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  vice  H.  Lawrence  Garrett  III. 

Submitted  July  10 

James  A.  Parker, 

of  New  Mexico,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico,  vice 
Howard  C.  Bratton,  retired. 

Submitted  July  13 

Stephen  J.  Ledogar, 

of  Connecticut,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his 
service  as  United  States  Representative  to  the 
European  Conventional  Arms  Negotiations  and 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions 
Negotiations. 

Leonard  Rochwarger, 

of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 

and    Plenipotentiary    of    the    United    States    of 


America  to  Fiji  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King- 
dom of  Tonga,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Tuvalu,  and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Kiribati. 

Theresa  Anne  TuU, 

of  New  Jersey,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentia- 
ry of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Co- 
operative Republic  of  Guyana. 

James  B.  Moran, 

of  Virginia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Seychelles. 

Roger  F.  Martin, 

of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1989,  vice  Lee  H.  Henkel, 
Jr.,  resigned. 

WilHam  F.  Sullivan, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Corporation  for  Hous- 
ing Partnerships  for  the  term  expiring  October 
27,  1989,  vice  Edward  Sulzberger,  term  expired. 

Submitted  July  15 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Barry  Goldwater 
Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Education 
Foundation  for  the  terms  indicated  (new 
positions): 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

Hans  M.  Mark,  of  Virginia. 

For  terms  of  6  years: 

George  D.  Hardy,  of  Maryland. 
Lt.  Gen.  William  W.  Quinn,  U.S.  Army,  Ret.,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Alan  Greenspan, 

of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  14  years  from  February  1, 
1978,  vice  Paul  A.  Volcker,  resigned. 

Alan  Greenspan, 

of  New  York,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Paul  A.  Volcker,  resigned. 

Withdrawn  July  15 

Jean  K.  Elder, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  vice  Dorcas  R.  Hardy,  re- 
signed, which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  February 
5,  1987. 

Submitted  July  20 

Robert  J.  Wortham, 

of  Texas,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 

Eastern  District  of  Texas  for  the  term  of  4  years 

(reappointment). 

Submitted  July  22 

David  C.  Treen, 

of  Louisiana,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  vice  Albert  Tate,  Jr.,  de- 
ceased. 

Submitted  July  27 

Michael  B.  Mukasey, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  vice  Abra- 
ham D.  Sofaer. 

Dean  Burch, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and 
Excellence  in  Education  Foundation  for  a  term  of 
6  years  (new  position). 

Jerald  Conway  Newman, 

of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Sci- 
ence for  a  term  expiring  July  19,  1992  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Aram  Bakshian,  Jr., 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities  for  a 
term  expiring  January  26,  1992,  vice  George  Al- 
exander Kennedy,  term  expired. 

Mitchell  E.  Daniels,  Jr., 

of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1989, 
vice  Paul  J.  Manafort,  Jr.,  resigned. 


Submitted  July  28 

Max  L.  Friedersdorf, 

of  Florida,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  in  his 
capacity  as  United  States  Representative  to  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament. 

William  L.  Dwyer, 

of  Washington,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Western  District  of  Washington,  vice 
Donald  S.  Voorhees,  retired. 

Submitted  July  31 

Peter  R.  Sommer, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Malta. 

Richard  L.  Voorhees, 

of  North  Carolina,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina, 
vice  David  Bryan  Sentelle,  elevated. 

Sam  R.  Cummings, 

of  Texas,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Texas,  vice  Halbert  O. 
Woodward,  retired. 

Submitted  August  3 

Samuel  A.  Alito,  Jr., 

of  New  Jersey,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  New  Jersey  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  W.  Hunt  Dumont,  resigned. 

Submitted  August  5 

John  K.  Meagher, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  vice  J.  Michael  Hudson,  resigned. 

R.  James  Woolsey, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and 
Excellence  in  Education  Foundation  for  a  term  of 
2  years  (new  position). 

Submitted  August  6 

David  M.  Walker, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 

vice  Dennis  Miles  Kass,  resigned. 

Daniel  F.  Lopez  Romo, 

of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 
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William  D.  Breese, 

of  Georgia,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Georgia  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  John  W.  Stokes,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Joy  Cherian, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1988,  vice 
Fred  William  Alvarez,  resigned. 

Submitted  August  7 

William  Caldwell  Harrop, 

of  New  Jersey,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 

Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 

Zaire. 

William  Henry  Houston  III, 

of  Mississippi,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during 
his  tenure  of  service  as  United  States  Negotiator 
on  Textile  Matters. 

Stephen  M.  Duncan, 

of  Colorado,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, vice  James  H.  Webb,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Jeffrey  M.  Samuels, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of 

Patents   and   Trademarks,   vice   Margaret   Muth 

Laurence. 

Rear  Adm.  Wesley  V.  Hull, 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  vice  John  D.  Bossier. 

William  Schneider,  Jr., 

of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  Colin 
Spencer  Gray,  resigned. 

Thomas  G.  Pownall, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and 
Excellence  in  Education  Foundation  for  a  term  of 
2  years  (new  position). 

Frederic  N.  Andre, 

of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1992  (reappointment). 

Francis  H.  Fay, 

of  Alaska,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission  for  the  term  expiring  May 
13,  1988,  vice  William  Evans,  resigned. 


Thomas  J.  Ashcraft, 

of  North  Carolina,  to  be  United  States  Attorney 

for  the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina  for  the 

term  of  4  years,  vice  Charles  R.  Brewer,  term 

expired. 

Robert  E.  Cowen, 

of  New  Jersey,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  Third  Circuit,  vice  James  Hunter  III,  re- 
tired. 

Stephen  S.  Trott, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 

the  Ninth  Circuit,  vice  Joseph  T.  Sneed,  retired. 

Wade  Brorby, 

of  Wyoming,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  Tenth  Circuit,  vice  James  E.  Barrett,  re- 
tired. 

Nicholas  H.  Politan, 

of  New  Jersey,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  vice  Herbert  J. 
Stern,  resigned. 

Richard  J.  Arcara, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Western  District  of  New  York,  vice  John 
T.  Elfvin,  retired. 

Submitted  September  9 

David  H.  Shinn, 

of  Washington,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Burkina  Faso. 

Bill  K.  Perrin, 

of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

Robert  Maxwell  Pringle, 

of  Virginia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Mali. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  42d 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations: 

Doug  Bereuter,  United  States  Representative 

from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
Pearl  Bailey,  of  Arizona. 

William  S.  Sessions, 

of  Texas,  to  be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  the  term  of  10  years,  vice  Wil- 
liam H.  Webster. 
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T.  Burton  Smith,  Jr., 

of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  for  a  term  expiring  May  1, 
1993,  vice  James  F.X.  O'Rourke,  term  expired. 

Don  W.  Wilson, 

of  Michigan,  to  be  Archivist  of  the  United  States 

(new  position). 

Marjorie  B.  Kampelman, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  for  a  term  of  1  year  (new  position). 

Ira  D.  Hall,  Jr., 

of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  Governor  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  December  8,  1990,  vice  Peter  E. 
Voss,  resigned. 

Tom  C.  Korologos, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a 
term  expiring  July  1,  1990  (reappointment). 

C.  William  Verity,  Jr., 

of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Submitted  September  10 

Deane  Roesch  Hinton, 

of  Illinois,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  with  the  personal  rank  of  Career  Ambas- 
sador, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

Richard  C.  Howland, 

of  Maryland,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Suriname. 

Malcolm  J.  Howard, 

of  North  Carolina,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina, 
vice  a  new  position  created  by  P.L.  98-353,  ap- 
proved July  10,  1984. 

Alan  F.  Holmer, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Deputy  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador, 
vice  M.  Alan  Woods. 

Submitted  September  11 

Milton  Frank, 

of  California,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 


George  W.  Crockett,  Jr., 

United  States  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Michigan,  to  be  a  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  42d  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Paul  V.  Niemeyer, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Maryland,  vice  Frank  A.  Kauf- 
man, retired. 

Franklin  S.  Van  Antwerpen, 
of   Pennsylvania,    to   be   United   States    District 
Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
vice  Alfred  L.  Luongo,  deceased. 

John  A.  McKay, 

of  Alaska,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
District  of  Alaska  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
William  H.  Opel,  resigned. 

Alfonso  Solis, 

of  New  Mexico,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for 
the  District  of  New  Mexico  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Rudolph  G.  Miller,  resigned. 

Submitted  September  14 

Richard  Noyes  Viets, 

of  Florida,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Portugal. 

Dean  Whipple, 

of  Missouri,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  vice  Ross  T. 
Roberts,  deceased. 

Alfred  M.  Wolin, 

of  New  Jersey,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  vice  Robert  E. 
Cowen,  elevated. 

Submitted  September  15 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  a 
Representative  and  Alternate  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  42d  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Represen  ta  tive: 

Vernon  A.  Walters,  of  Florida. 
Alternate  Representatives: 

Patricia  Mary  Byrne,  of  Ohio. 

Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Virginia. 

Lester  B.  Korn,  of  California. 
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Arthur  L.  Burnett,  Sr., 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  term  of  15  years,  vice  Luke  C. 
Moore,  retired. 

Grant  C.  Peterson, 

of  Washington,  to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  vice 
Samuel  W.  Speck,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Frank  Q.  Nebeker, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  for  a  term  of  5  years,  vice  David 
H.  Martin,  resigned. 

Submitted  September  16 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  the 
Representative  and  Alternate  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  31st  Session 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

Represen  ta  tive: 

John  S.  Herrington,  of  California. 
Alternate  Representatives: 

Richard  T.  Kennedy,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Bruce  Chapman,  of  Washington. 

Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Submitted  September  18 

Edward  F.  Harrington, 

of  Massachusetts,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  vice 
Andrew  A.  Caffrey,  retired. 

Submitted  September  21 

Charles  Franklin  Dunbar, 

of  Maine,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Yemen  Arab 
Republic. 

William  W.  Treat, 

of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  an  Alternate  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
42d  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Alan  Greenspan, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  Alternate  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  a 
term  of  5  years,  vice  Paul  A.  Volcker,  resigned. 

O.  Donaldson  Chapoton, 

of  Texas,   to  be   an   Assistant   Secretary   of  the 

Treasury,  vice  J.  Roger  Mentz,  resigned. 


Henry  M.  Ventura, 

of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  vice  Gerald  Ralph  Riso. 

Alfred  A.  DelliBovi, 

of  New  York,  to  be  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administrator,  vice  Ralph  Leslie  Stanley,  re- 
signed. 

William  H.  LeBlanc  III, 

of  Louisiana,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  November  22,  1988,  vice  Henrietta  Faye 
Guiton,  resigned. 

Submitted  September  23 

Stuart  A.  Summit, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge 

for  the  Second  Circuit,  vice  Irving  R.  Kaufman, 

retired. 

Laurence  J.  Whalen, 

of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Tax  Court  for  a  term  expiring  15  years  after  he 
takes  office,  vice  William  A.  Goffe,  term  expired. 

Cynthia  Jeanne  Grassby  Baker, 
of  Colorado,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  of 
the  United  States  at  Denver,  vice  Nora  Walsh 
Hussey,  resigned. 

Frank  H.  Conway, 

of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Foreign 

Claims    Settlement    Commission   of   the   United 

States  for  the  term  expiring  September  30,  1990 

(reappointment). 

Deborah  Gore  Dean, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  vice  Alfred 
Clinton  Moran,  resigned. 

Submitted  September  25 

Herbert  Stuart  Okun, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  42d 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mark  D.  Siljander, 

of  Michigan,  to  be  an  Alternate  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  42d  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Everett  Alvarez,  Jr., 

of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  for  a  term  expiring  May  1, 
1993,  vice  Perry  Albert  Lambird,  term  expired. 
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Joshua  M.  Javits, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Mediation  Board  for  the  term  expir- 
ing July  1,  1989,  vice  Charles  L.  Woods,  term 
expired. 

Joseph  Trippe  Nail, 

of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the  term  ex- 
piring December  31,  1992  (reappointment). 

Submitted  September  30 

Robert  S.  Gawthrop  III, 

of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
vice  J.  William  Ditter,  Jr.,  retired. 

Robert  P.  Ruwe, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Tax  Court  for  a  term  expiring  15  years  after  he 
takes  office,  vice  Charles  R.  Simpson,  retired. 

Submitted  October  1 

John  R.  Silber, 

of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  for  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term 
expiring  October  27,  1989  (reappointment). 

Beverly  Fisher  White, 

of  Florida,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 6,  1990,  vice  Caroline  H.  Hume,  term 
expired. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States  Insti- 
tute of  Peace  for  terms  expiring  January  19, 
1991: 

William  R.  Kintner,  of  Pennsylvania  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Morris  I.  Leibman,  of  Illinois  (reappointment). 

Sidney  Lovett,  of  Connecticut  (reappointment). 

Richard  John  Neuhaus,  of  New  York  (reap- 
pointment). 

Elspeth  Davies  Rostow,  of  Texas  (new  position). 

W.  Bruce  Weinrod,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(reappointment). 

Submitted  October  2 

George  Southall  Vest, 

of  Maryland,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Career  Minister,  for  the 
personal  rank  of  Career  Ambassador  in  recogni- 
tion of  especially  distinguished  service  over  a  sus- 
tained period. 

William  S.  Rose,  Jr., 

of  South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney 

General,  vice  Roger  Milton  Olsen,  resigned. 


Earl  E.  Gjelde, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

vice  Ann  Dore  McLaughlin,  resigned. 

Melvin  N.A.  Peterson, 

of  California,  to  be  chief  scientist  of  the  National 

Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (new 

position). 

Withdrawn  October  2 

Dorothy  Livingston  Strunk, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Mine  Safety  and  Health,  vice  David  A. 
Zegeer,  resigned,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  April  23,  1987. 

Submitted  October  6 

Fred  S.  Hoffman, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, vice  Robert  B.  Simms,  resigned. 

Robert  Clifton  Duncan, 

of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  vice  Donald  Alden 
Hicks,  resigned. 

Submitted  October  9 

John  R.  Davis,  Jr., 

of  California,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Poland. 

Kathleen  C.  Bailey, 

of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  vice  Lewis  A.  Dunn,  resigned. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science  for  the  terms  indicated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  July  19, 
1991: 

Raymond   J.    Petersen,    of   Connecticut,    vice 
Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson,  resigned. 

For  terms  expiring  July  19,  1992: 

Sally  Jo  Vasicko,  of  Indiana,  vice  John  E.  Juer- 

gensmeyer,  term  expired. 
Julia  Li  Wu,  of  California  (reappointment). 

Submitted  October  16 

Linus  D.  Wright, 

of  Texas,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Education, 

vice  Gary  L.  Bauer,  resigned. 
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Marianthi  Lansdale, 

of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educational  Pro- 
grams for  a  term  expiring  May  8,  1990,  vice  Mary 
Jo  Arndt,  term  expired. 

Dianne  E.  Ingels, 

of  Colorado,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences  for  a  term  expiring  September  7,  1988, 
vice  Charles  A.  Doolittle,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Submitted  October  28 

Robert  W.  Page,  Sr., 

of  Texas,   to  be   an   Assistant   Secretary   of  the 

Army,  vice  Robert  K.  Dawson,  resigned. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Members  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Edu- 
cational Programs  for  terms  expiring  May  8, 
1990: 

Esther  Kratzer  Everett,  of  New  York  (reap- 
pointment). 

Helen  J.  Valerio,  of  Massachusetts  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Carolynn  Reid- Wallace, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities  for  a 
term  expiring  January  26,  1992,  vice  Samuel 
DuBois  Cook,  term  expired. 

Withdrawn  October  28 

Charles  A.  Moser, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities  for  a  term  expiring 
January  26,  1992,  vice  Samuel  DuBois  Cook, 
term  expired,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
March  3,  1987. 

Submitted  November  2 

James  H.  Burnley  IV, 

of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Robert  B.  Costello, 

of  Michigan,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition,  vice  Richard  P.  Godwin,  re- 
signed. 

J.  Joseph  Lydon, 

of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority  for  a  term  of  5  years 
expiring  July  1,  1990,  vice  Henry  Bo  wen  Frazier 
III,  term  expired. 

Submitted  November  5 

Frank  C.  Carlucci, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Mary  Ann  Weyforth  Dawson, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  vice  James  H.  Burnley  IV. 

April  Catherine  Glaspie, 

of  California,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Iraq. 

Kenneth  Conboy, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  vice 
Robert  L.  Carter,  retired. 

Chandler  L.  van  Orman, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Econom- 
ic Regulatory  Administration,  vice  Marshall  A. 
Staunton,  resigned. 

Submitted  November  9 

Henry  Anatole  Grunwald, 

of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Austria. 

Frank  Ernest  Schwelb, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  term  of  15  years,  vice  Frank  Q. 
Nebeker,  retired. 

Cheryl  M.  Long, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  term  of  15  years,  vice  Donald 
S.  Smith,  retired. 

Submitted  November  10 

Richard  Huntington  Melton, 

of  Virginia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua. 

David  C.  Miller,  Jr., 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation  for  a  term  expiring  September 
22,  1993,  vice  Patsy  Baker  Blackshear,  term  ex- 
pired. 

Linda  J.  Fisher, 

of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  vice  Milton 
Russell,  resigned. 
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Bradley  P.  Holmes, 

of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30,  1990,  vice  Mark  S.  Fowler,  resigned. 

Submitted  November  18 

David  A.  Ezra, 

of  Hawaii,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii,  vice  Samuel  P.  King,  re- 
tired. 

Tony  Michael  Graham, 

of  Oklahoma,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Oklahoma  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Layn  R.  Phillips,  resigned. 

Patrick  J.  Fiedler, 

of  Wisconsin,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin  for  the  term  of 
4  years,  vice  John  R.  Byrnes,  term  expired. 

John  E.  Fryatt, 

of  Wisconsin,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin  for  the  term  of 
4  years,  vice  Joseph  P.  Stadtmueller,  resigned. 

Submitted  November  20 

Robert  Lee  McElrath, 

of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement  for  a  term  expiring  September  30, 
1990  (reappointment). 

Submitted  November  24 

Sydney  J.  Olson, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  vice  Dorcas  R.  Hardy,  re- 
signed. 

Robert  Roberto,  Jr., 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  vice  Henry 
Bramwell,  retired. 

Kenneth  M.  Hoyt, 

of  Texas,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Texas,  vice  Carl  O.  Bue, 
Jr.,  retired. 

James  Eldon  Wilson, 

of  Alabama,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Alabama  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  John  C.  Bell,  term  expired. 

Edgar  W.  Ennis,  Jr., 

of  Georgia,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Georgia  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Joe  D.  Whitley,  resigned. 


Charles  L.  Grizzle, 

of  Kentucky,  to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  vice 
Howard  M.  Messner,  resigned. 

Submitted  November  30 

Anthony  M.  Kennedy, 

of  California,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  vice  Lewis 
F.  Powell,  Jr.,  retired. 

Submitted  December  1 

Ann  Dore  McLaughlin, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Secretary  of 

Labor. 

Withdrawn  December  1 

Fred  S.  Hoffman, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, vice  Robert  B.  Sims,  resigned,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  October  6,  1987. 

Frank  J.  Gaffney,  Jr., 

of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  vice  Richard  N.  Perle,  resigned,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  April  22,  1987. 

Submitted  December  2 

Leonard  H.O.  Spearman,  Sr., 
of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Rwanda. 

William  Robert  Hair, 

of  West  Virginia,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for 
the  Northern  District  of  West  Virginia  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Ronald  A.  Donell,  resigned. 

Marvin  T.  Runyon, 

of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for 
the  term  expiring  May  18,  1996,  vice  Richard 
Merrell  Freeman,  resigned. 

Submitted  December  4 

Mark  Sullivan  III, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  General  Counsel  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  vice  Robert  Michael 
Kimmitt,  resigned. 

T.S.  Ary, 

of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 

Mines,  vice  Robert  Carlton  Horton,  resigned. 
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Susan  E.  Phillips, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  term  of  7  years  from  September  26,  1987, 
vice  Patricia  Price  Bailey,  term  expired. 

Alvin  H.  Bernstein, 

of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities  for  a  term  expiring 
January  26,  1992,  vice  Charles  Ray  Ritcheson, 
term  expired. 

Thomas  F.  Faught,  Jr., 

of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  Navy,  vice  Melvyn  R.  Paisley,  resigned. 

Rudy  Lozano, 

of  Indiana,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Indiana,  vice  Michael  S. 
Kanne,  elevated. 

Grace  Flores-Hughes, 

of  Texas,  to  be  Director,  Community  Relations 
Service,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Gilbert  G. 
Pompa,  deceased. 

Submitted  December  11 

Richard  Salisbury  Williamson, 

of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

vice  Alan  Lee  Keyes,  resigned. 

Wendy  Lee  Gramm, 

of  Texas,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Futures  Trading  Commission  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  April  13,  1990,  vice 
Susan  Meredith  Phillips,  resigned. 

Wendy  Lee  Gramm, 

of  Texas,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission,  vice  Susan  Meredith 
Phillips,  resigned. 

Submitted  December  15 

Jose  M.  Deetjen, 

of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter- American  Foundation  for  a 
term  of  6  years  (new  position). 

J.  Wade  GiUey, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement for  a  term  expiring  September  30, 
1990,  vice  Gwyneth  Cayman,  term  expired. 

Jay  Kenneth  Katzen, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1990,  vice  Milton  Frank. 


Susan  Wing, 

of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  June  30,  1988,  vice  Mary  Ann 
Weyforth  Dawson. 

Susan  Wing, 

of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  a  term  of  5  years 
from  July  1,  1988  (reappointment). 

Frank  G.  Zarb, 

of  New  York,  to  be  a  Director  of  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing December  31,  1989,  vice  James  W.  Fuller, 
term  expired. 

Hershey  Gold, 

of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a 
term  expiring  July  1,  1990  (reappointment). 

Submitted  December  1 7 

Charles  A.  Banks, 

of  Arkansas,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Arkansas  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  George  Washington  Proctor,  resigned. 

Grant  S.  Green,  Jr., 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, vice  Robert  Clifton  Duncan. 

Robert  J.  Kabel, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  expiring  September  30,  1989, 
vice  Joseph  Wentling  Brown,  term  expired. 

Submitted  December  18 

David  M.  Ebel, 

of  Colorado,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 

the  Tenth  Circuit,  vice  William  E.  Doyle,  retired. 

Vaughn  R.  Walker, 

of  California,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Northern  District  of  California,  vice  Spen- 
cer M.  Williams,  retired. 

Jack  T.  Camp,  Jr., 

of  Georgia,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  vice  Charles  A. 
Moye,  Jr.,  retired. 

Kimba  M.  Wood, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  vice  Con- 
stance Baker  Motley,  retired. 
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Lowell  A.  Reed, 

of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
vice  Anthony  J.  Scirica,  elevated. 

Alfred  C.  Schmutzer,  Jr., 

of  Tennessee,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee,  vice  Robert 
L.  Taylor,  retired. 

Submitted  December  19 

Emmett  Ripley  Cox, 

of  Alabama,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 
the  Eleventh  Circuit,  vice  John  C.  Godbold,  re- 
tired. 

Paul  R.  Michel, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 
the  Federal  Circuit,  vice  Phillip  B.  Baldwin,  re- 
tired. 


Stephen  M.  Reasoner, 

of  Arkansas,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas,  vice  William 
Ray  Overton,  deceased. 

J.  Daniel  Howard, 

of  Tennessee,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, vice  Robert  B.  Sims,  resigned. 

C.  Anson  Franklin, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  (Congressional,  Intergovernmental,  and 
Public  Affairs),  vice  A.  David  Rossin,  resigned. 

Submitted  December  22 

Howard  E.  Levitt, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  vice  Mark 
A.  Costantino,  retired. 
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The  following  list  contains  releases  of  the  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  which  are  not  included  in 
this  book. 

Released  July  6 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  U.S.  proposal  on  interna- 
tional agricultural  trade  reform — by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Richard  Lyng  and  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Clayton  Yeutter 

Released  July  8 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  citizens  in  New  Britain,  CT 

Announcement: 

President's  trip  on  July  13  to  Danville,  IN,  to 
address  State  and  local  government  officials  and 
business  leaders,  and  to  Indianapolis,  IN,  to  ad- 
dress the  National  Association  of  Counties  annual 
convention 

Released  July  10 

Statement: 

Superficial   contusion   on   the   President's   lower 

eyelid — by  Col.  John  Hutton,  Jr.,  Physician  to  the 

President 

Announcement: 

The  President's  address  at  the  Federal  Confer- 
ence on  the  Commercial  Applications  of  Super- 
conductivity 

Announcement: 

Nomination   of  James   A.    Parker   to   be   United 

States   District  Judge   for   the   District   of  New 

Mexico 

Released  July  13 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  community  leaders  in  Danville,  IN 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Counties  in  Indianapolis,  IN 

Released  July  16 

Fact  sheet: 

All-America  Cities  Awards 


Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  a  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  calling  for  an  end  to  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war — by  Vernon  A.  Walters,  U.S.  Represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations  and  Representative 
in  the  Security  Council 

Released  July  17 

Announcement: 

Nomination   of  Robert  J.    Wortham   to   be   the 

United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 

Texas 

Released  July  21 

Fact  sheet: 

Take  Pride  in  America  ceremony 

Released  July  22 

Announcement: 

Nomination   of  David   C.   Treen   to   be   United 

States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Fifth  Circuit 

Released  July  23 

Fact  sheet: 

Developing  drug  therapies  for  AIDS 

Fact  sheet: 
Pediatric  AIDS 

Released  July  24 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  the  Captive  Nations  Conference 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Michael  B.  Mukasey  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York 

Released  July  27 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  Broan  Manufacturing  Co.  employees 

in  Hartford,  WI 

Advance  text: 

Remarks   at   a  luncheon  hosted  by  the   Rotary 

Club  in  West  Bend,  WI 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  citizens  in  Port  Washington,  WI 
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Released  July  28 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  developments  in  the  field  of 
superconductivity — by  William  R.  Graham,  Sci- 
ence Advisor  to  the  President  and  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  the  Federal  Conference  on  Commer- 
cial Applications  of  Superconductivity 

Fact  sheet: 

The  President's  superconductivity  initiative 

Fact  sheet: 
INF  proposal 

Released  July  29 

Advance  text: 

Remarks    to    the    National    Law    Enforcement 

Council 

Statement: 

Removal  of  a  small  lesion  from  the  President's 

nose — by  Col.  John  Hutton,  Jr.,  Physician  to  the 

President 

Released  July  30 

Fact  sheet: 

Meeting  with  Central  American  Peace  Scholar- 
ship students 

Released  July  31 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Sam  R.  Cummings  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 

Texas 

Announcement : 

Nomination  of  Richard  L.  Voorhees  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina 

Statement: 

Excision  of  tissue  diagnosed  as  containing  basal 
cell  epithelioma  from  the  President's  nose — ^by 
Col.  John  Hutton,  Jr.,  Physician  to  the  President 

Released  August  3 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Samuel  A.  Alito,  Jr.,  to  be  United 

States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey 

Released  August  5 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  Central  American  peace 

initiative — by  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 


Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  discussions  with  the  President 
regarding  support  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  and  the  Central  American  peace  initia- 
tive— by  the  members  of  the  directorate  of  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 

Released  August  6 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  William  D.  Breese  to  be  United 

States  Marshal  for  the  Middle  District  of  Georgia 

Announcement: 

Nomination   of  Daniel   F.    Lopez   Romo   to   be 

United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Puerto 

Rico 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  outlook  for  the  Nation's 

economy  and  revised  economic  projections  for 

the    mid-session    budget    review — by    Beryl    W. 

Sprinkel,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 

Advisers 

Released  August  7 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Thomas  J.  Ashcraft  to  be  United 

States  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  North 

Carolina 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Wade  Brorby  to  be  United  States 

Circuit  Judge  for  the  Tenth  Circuit 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Robert  E.   Cowen  to  be  United 

States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Third  Circuit 

Announcement: 

Nomination   of  Stephen   S.   Trott   to  be  United 

States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Nicholas  H.  Politan  to  be  United 

States   District  Judge   for   the   District   of  New 

Jersey 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Richard  J.  Arcara  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
New  York 

Released  August  10 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  his  recent  visit  to  Hanoi — by 
Gen.  John  W.  Vessey,  Jr.,  Special  Presidential 
Emissary  for  POW-MIA  issues 
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Released  August  12 

Advance  text: 

Address  to  the  Nation  on  the   Iran  arms  and 

contra  aid  controversy  and  administration  goals 

Excerpts: 

Address   to   the   Nation  on   the   Iran  arms   and 

contra  aid  controversy  and  administration  goals 

Released  August  13 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  Nebraska  civic  and  community  lead- 
ers in  North  Platte,  NE 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  citizens  in  North  Platte,  NE 

Transcript  and  addendum: 

Conference  call  with  the  press  regarding  the  in- 
trusion into  restricted  airspace  by  an  unidentified 
low-flying  aircraft  as  Marine  One  approached  the 
President's  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  CA — 
by  Marlin  Fitzwater,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Press  Relations 

Released  August  24 

Announcement: 

Public  meetings  of  the  Presidential  Commission 

on  the  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  Epidem- 


Fact  sheet: 

Task  Force  on  Adoption 

Released  August  25 

Fact  sheet: 

Radio  Liberacion  message 

Released  August  26 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  the  Town  Hall  of  California  luncheon 

in  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Released  August  27 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  their  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  discuss  the  Central  American  peace  plan 
and  continued  U.S.  assistance — by  the  leaders  of 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 

Released  August  28 

Announcement: 

Participants  in  the  President's  meeting  with  law 
enforcement  leaders  supporting  the  Supreme 
Court  nomination  of  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork 


Fact  sheet: 

Judge  Robert  H.  Bork  and  criminal  law 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  support  within  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  for  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Robert  H.  Bork  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — ^by  Gov. 
James  R.  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Illinois;  Dewey  R. 
Stokes,  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police;  and  Donald  Baldwin,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Law  Enforcement  Council 

Released  September  3 

Fact  sheet: 

President's  Commission  on  Privatization 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  President's  Commission  on 

Privatization — by  David  F.  Linowes,  Chairman 

Released  September  9 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Malcolm  J.  Howard  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
North  Carolina 

Released  September  10 

Fact  sheet: 

Bicentennial  of  the   Constitution  essay  winners 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  the  arrival  ceremony  for  Pope  John 

Paul  II  in  Miami,  FL 

Announcement: 

Nomination    of  John    A.    McKay    to    be    United 

States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Alaska 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Paul  V.  Niemeyer  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Maryland 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Franklin  S.  Van  Antwerpen  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Alfonso  Solis  to  be  United  States 

Marshal  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico 

Transcript: 

Remarks  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  upon  his  arrival  in 

Miami,  FL 
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Transcript: 

Remarks  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  following  a  meet- 
ing with  the  President  in  Miami,  FL 

Released  September  14 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Dean  Whipple  to  be  United  States 

District  Judge  for  the  Western  District  of  Missou- 


Announcement: 

Nomination   of  Alfred   M.   Wolin   to   be   United 

States   District  Judge   for   the   District   of  New 

Jersey 

Released  September  15 

Fact  sheet: 

Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Centers 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  Soviet-U.S.  diplomatic  talks — by 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Arthur  L.  Burnett,  Sr.,  to  be  an 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

Released  September  1 7 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  the  "We  the  People"  celebration 
marking  the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
in  Philadelphia,  PA 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  a  fundraising  luncheon  for  Senator 

John  Heinz  in  Philadelphia,  PA 

Released  September  18 

Transcript: 

Press    briefing    on    the    Soviet-U.S.    diplomatic 

talks — by  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 

Announcement: 

Nomination    of   Edward    F.    Harrington    to    be 

United  States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 

Massachusetts 

Released  September  21 

Advance  text: 

Address  to  the  42d  Session  of  the  United  Nations 

General  Assembly  in  New  York,  NY 

Released  September  23 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Stuart  A.   Summit  to  be  United 

States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Second  Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Laurence  J.  Whalen  to  be  a  Judge 

of  the  United  States  Tax  Court 

Released  September  24 

Announcement: 

Seventh    annual    President's    Volunteer    Action 

Awards  program 

Released  September  29 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  the  annual  Board  of  Directors  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  Group 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Robert  S.  Gawthrop  III  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Robert  P.  Ruwe  to  be  a  Judge  of 

the  United  States  Tax  Court 

Released  October  1 

Transcript: 

Endorsements  of  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork 

Released  October  7 

Fact  sheet: 

Minority  Enterprise  Development  Week 

Advance  text: 

Address   before   the   Permanent   Council   of  the 

Organization  of  American  States 

Fact  sheet: 

Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 

Announcement : 

President's  trip  on  October  13  to  Somerset,  NJ,  to 
address  employees  of  Somerset  Technologies  and 
the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  to  Whippany,  NJ,  to  address  a  fundraiser  for 
the  New  Jersey  State  Republican  Committee 

Released  October  9 

Statement: 

Senate  consideration  of  his  nomination  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States—by  Robert  H.  Bork 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
Voluntary  International  Council — by  Charles  Z. 
Wick,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  Rupert  Murdoch  and  Edward  Bennett  Wil- 
liams, Cochairmen  of  the  Council 
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Released  October  15 

Fact  sheet: 

The    Record-Breaking    Peacetime    Expansion:    A 

Summary  of  Economic  Accomplishments 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  Nation's  economy  and  the 
Federal  budget  deficit— by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III  and  Beryl  W.  Sprin- 
kel,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 


Advance  text: 

Remarks   at   the   third   annual   Governors   Club 

Dinner 

Released  October  16 

Fact  sheet: 

Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1987 

Released  October  1 7 

Statement: 

Mrs.  Reagan's  cancer  surgery — ^by  Marlin  Fitz- 
water,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Rela- 
tions 

Statement: 

Mrs.  Reagan's  cancer  surgery— by  Col.  John  E. 

Hutton,  Jr.,  Physician  to  the  President 

Released  October  18 

Statement: 

Mrs.  Reagan's  cancer  surgery — ^by  Col.  John  E. 

Hutton,  Jr.,  Physician  to  the  President 

Released  October  20 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  emergency  deficit  control 

measures  for  fiscal  year  1988— by  James  C.  Miller 

III,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 

Budget 

Fact  sheet: 

New  initiatives  in  India-U.S.  relations 

Released  October  26 

Fact  sheet: 

Iran  trade  sanctions 

Released  October  28 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  the  corps  of  cadets  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  West  Point,  NY 


Released  October  29 

Fact  sheets  (2): 
Douglas  H.  Ginsburg 

Released  November  4 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Kenneth  Conboy  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York 

Released  November  5 

Fact  sheet: 

Child  Safety  Partnership  awards 

Released  November  7 

Statement: 

Withdrawal  from  further  consideration  as  the 
nominee  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States— by  Douglas 
H.  Ginsburg 

Released  November  9 

Announcement: 

White  House  Task  Force  on  Puerto  Rico  mem- 
bership 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Cheryl  M.  Long  to  be  an  Associate 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 

Columbia 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Frank  Ernest  Schwelb  to  be  an 
Associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals 

Released  November  10 

Fact  sheet: 

Child  Protection  and  Obscenity  Enforcement  Act 

of  1987 

Released  November  11 

Fact  sheet: 

Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  nominee  to  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  U.S. 

Released  November  13 

Fact  sheet: 

Tariff  on  Brazilian  exports 

Fact  sheet: 

Young  American  Medals  ceremony 
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Released  November  1 7 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  David  A.  Ezra  to  be  United  States 

District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Hawaii 

Released  November  18 

Fact  sheet: 

Presidential   Awards   for   Excellence   in   Science 

and  Mathematics  Teaching 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Patrick  J.   Fiedler  to  be  United 

States  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Wis- 


Fact  sheet: 

The  President's  trip  to  Jacksonville,  Florida  on 

December  1 

Released  November  25 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  Intermediate-Range  Nucle- 
ar Forces  negotiations,  the  Cuban  inmate  riots  in 
Louisiana  and  Georgia,  the  upcoming  Soviet-U.S. 
summit,  and  the  Federal  deficit  reduction  plan — 
by  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President 

Released  December  1 


Announcement: 

Nomination  of  John  E.  Fryatt  to  be  United  States 

Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Tony  Michael  Graham  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Oklahoma 

Released  November  20 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  Federal  deficit  reduction 
plan — by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A. 
Baker  III  and  James  C.  Miller  III,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Released  November  23 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Robert  Roberto,  Jr.,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York 

Announcement : 

Nomination  of  Kenneth  M.  Hoyt  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 

Texas 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Edgar  W.  Ennis,  Jr.,  to  be  United 

States  Attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of  Georgia 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  James  Eldon  Wilson  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of  Ala- 
bama 

Fact  sheet: 

Tariff  on  European  Community  exports 

Released  November  24 

Advance  text: 

Remarks     to     employees     of    Martin     Marietta 

Denver  Astronautics  in  Waterton,  CO 


Announcement: 

Nomination  of  William  Robert  Hair  to  be  United 

States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  West 

Virginia 

Released  December  2 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Human  Immuno- 
deficiency Virus  Epidemic — by  James  D.  Wat- 
kins,  Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  the  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  Epidem- 


Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  AIDS  virus  and  Federal 
efforts  to  monitor  its  nationwide  impact — by  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Otis  R. 
Bo  wen  and  James  O.  Mason,  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control 

Released  December  3 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Rudy  Lozano  to  be  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Indi- 
ana 

Released  December  4 

Fact  sheet: 

Task  Force  on  Adoption 

Released  December  5 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  Soviet-U.S.  summit  meet- 
ing— by  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Af- 
fairs Michael  H.  Armacost,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  and  Canadian  Affairs  Ro- 
zanne  Ridgway,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  and  Military  Affairs  H.  Allen  Holmes, 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  Richard  Schifter 
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Released  December  7 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  con- 
ventional forces  balance — by  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Bureau  of  Po- 
litical and  Military  Affairs  WiUiam  F.  Burns  and 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  and  Canadian  Affairs  Charles  Thomas 

Released  December  8 

Fact  sheet: 

Background  information  on  the  conference  table 
and  the  signing  pens  used  by  the  President  and 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  during  the 
signing  ceremony  of  the  INF  treaty 

Released  December  9 

Transcript: 

Informal  exchange  between  Soviet  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  and  the  White  House  press 
corps 

Released  December  1 7 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Charles  A.   Banks  to  be  United 

States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkan- 


Released  December  18 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Jack  T.  Camp,  Jr.,  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 

Georgia 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  David  M.  Ebel  to  be  United  States 

Circuit  Judge  for  the  Tenth  Circuit 

Announcement: 

Nomination   of  Lowell   A.    Reed   to   be   United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 

Pennsylvania 


Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Kimba  M.  Wood  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Alfred  C.  Schmutzer,  Jr.,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Stephen  M.  Reasoner  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 

Arkansas 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Paul  R.  Michel  to  be  United  States 

Circuit  Judge  for  the  Federal  Circuit 

Released  December  21 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Emmett  Ripley  Cox  to  be  United 

States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eleventh  Circuit 

Released  December  22 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Howard  E.  Levitt  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York 

Released  December  23 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  administration's  economic 
forecast  for  1988-1993— by  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Released  December  24 

Fact  sheet: 

Tariff  on  European  Economic  Community  ex- 
ports 
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Approved  July  6 

S.J.  Res.  117  /  Public  Law  100-64 

Designating  July  2,  1987,  as  "National  Literacy 

Day" 

Approved  July  10 

H.R.  626  /  Public  Law  100-65 
To  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  public 
lands  in  Cherokee,  De  Kalb,  and  Etowah  Coun- 
ties, Alabama,  and  for  other  purposes 

H.R.  2480  /  Public  Law  100-66 
To  extend  temporarily  the  governing  internation- 
al fishery  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  RepubUc  of  Korea,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

H.J.  Res.  181  /  Public  Law  100-67 
Commemorating  the  bicentennial  of  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787 

S.J.  Res.  15  /  Public  Law  100-68 

Designating   the   month   of  November   1987   as 

"National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month" 

S.J.  Res.  51  /  Public  Law  100-69 
To  designate  the  period  commencing  on  July  27, 
1987,  and  ending  on  August  2,  1987,  as  "National 
Czech  American  Heritage  Week" 

S.J.  Res.  75  /  Public  Law  100-70 
To    designate    the    week    of    August    2,    1987, 
through  August  8,   1987,  as  "National  Podiatric 
Medicine  Week" 

Approved  July  11 

H.R.  1827  /  Public  Law  100-71 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1987 

H.R.  2166  /  Public  Law  100-72 

To  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small 

Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 

Approved  July  15 

S.J.  Res.  138  /  Public  Law  100-73 
To  designate  the  period  commencing  on  July  13, 
1987,  and  ending  on  July  26,  1987,  as  "U.S. 
Olympic  Festival — '87  Celebration",  and  to  desig- 
nate July  17,  1987,  as  "U.S.  Olympic  Festival— '87 
Day" 


Approved  July  17 

H.R.  436  /  Public  Law  100-74 
To  designate  the  Federal  Building  and  United 
States  Courthouse  at  316  North  Robert  Street,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  as  the  "Warren  E.  Burger  Fed- 
eral Building  and  United  States  Courthouse" 

Approved  July  20 

S.J.  Res.  85  /  PubUc  Law  100-75 
To  designate  the  period  commencing  on  August 
2,  1987,  and  ending  on  August  8,  1987,  as  "Inter- 
national Special  Olympics  Week",  and  to  desig- 
nate August  3,  1987,  as  "International  Special 
Olympics  Day" 

Approved  July  21 

H.J.  Res.  122  /  Public  Law  100-76 

To  designate  the  week  beginning  July  16,  1987, 

as  "Snow  White  Week" 

Approved  July  22 

H.R.  558  /  Public  Law  100-77 

Stewart  B.   McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act 

Approved  July  24 

S.J.  Res.  88  /  PubUc  Law  100-78 
To  designate  the  period  commencing  November 
15,    1987,    and   ending   November   21,    1987,   as 
"Geography  Awareness  Week" 

Approved  July  28 

S.J.  Res.  160  /  PubUc  Law  100-79 

To  designate  July  25,  1987  as  "Clean  Water  Day" 

Approved  July  30 

H.R.  3022  /  Public  Law  100-80 

To   provide   for   a   temporary   extension   of  the 

public  debt  limit 

Approved  July  31 

S.J.  Res.  76  /  Public  Law  100-81 
To    designate    the    week    of   October    4,    1987, 
through   October    10,    1987,   as   "Mental   Illness 
Awareness  Week" 
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Approved  August  4 

SJ.  Res.  151  /  Public  Law  100-82 

To  designate  August  1,  1987,  as  "Helsinki  Human 

Rights  Day" 

S.  1020  /  Public  Law  100-83 

To   confer   the   honorary   status   of  Librarian   of 

Congress  Emeritus  on  Daniel  J.  Boorstin 

Approved  August  10 

H.R.  3190  /  Public  Law  100-84 

To  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 

debt  limit 

S.  958  /  Public  Law  100-85 

To  dedicate  the  North  Cascades  National  Park  to 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 

H.R.  27  /  Public  Law  100-86 
Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987 

S.  1193  /  Private  Law  100-1 

To  authorize  a  certificate  of  documentation  for 

the  vessel  F/V  CREOLE 

Approved  August  11 

S.J.  Res.  121  /  Public  Law  100-87 
Designating  August  11,  1987,  as  "National  Neigh- 
borhood Crime  Watch  Day" 

Approved  August  13 

H.J.  Res.  313  /  Public  Law  100-88 
Designating  the  month  of  August  1987  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Support  Enforcement  Month" 

Approved  August  18 

H.R.  318  /  Public  Law  100-89 

Ysleta   del   Sur   Pueblo   and   Alabama   and   Cou- 

shatta  Indian  Tribes  of  Texas  Restoration  Act 

H.R.  348  /  Public  Law  100-90 
To  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
to  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  the  same  procedural  and 
appeal  rights  with  respect  to  certain  adverse  per- 
sonnel actions  as  are  afforded  under  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  Federal  employees  in  the 
competitive  service 

H.R.  921  /  Public  Law  100-91 
To  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  appropriate  mini- 
mum  altitude   for   aircraft   flying   over   national 
park  system  units 


H.R.  1403  /  Public  Law  100-92 
To  designate  the  United  States  Post  Office  Build- 
ing located  in  St.  Charles,  Illinois,  as  the  "John  E. 
Grotberg  Post  Office  Building" 

H.R.  1444  /  Public  Law  100-93 

Medicare    and    Medicaid    Patient    and    Program 

Protection  Act  of  1987 

H.R.  2309  /  Public  Law  100-94 
To  amend  the  Christopher  Columbus  Quincen- 
tenary Jubilee  Act 

H.R.  2855  /  Public  Law  100-95 

Wampanoag  Tribal  Council  of  Gay  Head,  Inc., 

Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1987 

H.J.  Res.  216  /  Public  Law  100-96 

To  support  a  ceasefire  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  a 

negotiated  solution  to  the  conflict 

S.  769  /  Public  Law  100-97 

Excellence    in    Minority    Health    Education    and 

Care  Act 

S.  1371  /  Public  Law  100-98 

To  designate  the  Federal  building  located  at  330 

Independence  Avenue,  SW,  Washington,  District 

of  Columbia,  as  the  "Wilbur  J.  Cohen  Federal 

Building" 

S.  1577  /  Public  Law  100-99 

To  extend  certain  protections  under  title  11  of 

the  United  States  Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code 

S.  1597  /  Public  Law  100-100 
To  amend  the  Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1987  to  extend  the  reporting  date  for  the  ethanol 
cost  effectiveness  study 

S.J.  Res.  44  /  Public  Law  100-101 
To  designate  November  1987,  as  "National  Dia- 
betes Month" 

S.J.  Res.  49  /  Public  Law  100-102 

To  designate  September  18,  1987,  as  "National 

POW/MIA  Recognition  Day" 

S.J.  Res.  87  /  Public  Law  100-103 

To  designate  November  17,   1987,  as  "National 

Community  Education  Day" 

S.J.  Res.  108  /  Public  Law  100-104 
To  designate  October  6,  1987,  as  "German-Amer- 
ican Day" 

S.J.  Res.  109  /  Public  Law  100-105 

To   designate   the   week   beginning   October   4, 

1987,  as  "National  School  Yearbook  Week" 
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SJ.  Res.  157  /  Public  Law  100-106 

To   designate   the   month   of  October    1987,   as 

"Lupus  Awareness  Month" 

Approved  August  20 

H.R.  812  /  Public  Law  100-107 

Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality  Improvement 

Act  of  1987 

H.R.  2971  /  Public  Law  100-108 
Uniform  Cotton  Classing  Fees  Act  of  1987 

H.R.  3085  /  Public  Law  100-109 
To   amend  the  Water   Resources   Development 
Act  of  1986  relating  to  the  level  of  flood  protec- 
tion provided  by  the  flood  control  project  for 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 

H.J.  Res.  335  /  Public  Law  100-110 
Designating  the  week  of  September  13  through 
September   19,   1987,  as   "National   Reye's  Syn- 
drome Awareness  Week" 

S.  1591  /  Public  Law  100-111 
To  temporarily  restrict  the  ability  to  document 
foreign-built   fish   processing   vessels   under    the 
laws  of  the  United  States 

S.J.  Res.  175  /  Public  Law  100-112 
To   recognize   the   efforts   of  the   United   States 
Soccer  Federation  in  bringing  the  World  Cup  to 
the  United  States  in  1994 

Approved  August  21 

S.  1550  /  Public  Law  100-113 
Federal  Triangle  Development  Act 

Approved  September  23 

H.J.  Res.  134  /  Public  Law  100-114 
Designating  the  week  of  September  20,   1987, 
through    September    26,    1987,    as    "Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week" 

Approved  September  24 

S.J.  Res.  22  /  Public  Law  100-115 
To  designate  the  period  commencing  September 
21,  1987,  and  ending  on  September  27,  1987,  as 
"National  Historically  Black  Colleges  Week" 

Approved  September  28 

H.J.  Res.  224  /  Public  Law  100-116 
Designating    the    week    of    October    18,    1987, 
through  October  24,  1987,  as  "Benign  Essential 
Blepharospasm  Awareness  Week" 


S.  1596  /  Public  Law  100-117 
To  extend  the  period  for  waivers  of  State  eligibil- 
ity requirements  to  enable  certain  States  to  qual- 
ify for  child  abuse  and  neglect  assistance 

S.J.  Res.  135  /  Public  Law  100-118 

To  designate  October  1987  as  "Polish  American 

Heritage  Month" 

Approved  September  29 

H.J.  Res.  324  /  Public  Law  100-119 

Increasing  the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt 

Approved  September  30 

H.J.  Res.  362  /  Public  Law  100-120 

Making  continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 

1988,  and  for  other  purposes 

H.R.  1163  /  Public  Law  100-121 
To  amend  section  902(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  revise  criminal  penalties  relating 
to  certain  aviation  reports  and  records  offenses 

S.J.  Res.  191  /  Public  Law  100-122 
To  provide  for  the  extension  of  certain  programs 
relating  to  housing  and  community  development, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Approved  October  5 

S.  1532  /  Public  Law  100-123 
Relating  to  the  payment  for  telecommunications 
equipment  and  certain  services  furnished  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate 

S.J.  Res.  84  /  Public  Law  100-124 

To  designate  October   1987  as  "National  Down 

Syndrome  Month" 

Approved  October  8 

H.J.  Res.  355  /  Public  Law  100-125 
Designating  September  27,  1987,  as  "Gold  Star 
Mothers  Day" 

S.J.  Res.  142  /  Public  Law  100-126 
To  designate  the  day  of  October  1,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Medical  Research  Day" 

Approved  October  9 

H.R.  1744  /  Public  Law  100-127 
To  amend  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  the  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Fund 
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Approved  October  14 

SJ.  Res.  72  /  Public  Law  100-128 

To   designate   the   week   of  October    11,    1987, 

through  October  17,  1987,  as  "National  Job  Skills 

Week" 

SJ.  Res.  110  /  Public  Law  100-129 

To  designate  October  16,  1987,  as  "World  Food 

Day" 

Approved  October  15 

H.R.  242  /  Public  Law  100-130 

To  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  public 

lands  in  Oconto  and  Marinette  Counties,  Wiscon- 


H.J.  Res.  338  /  Public  Law  100-131 
Designating    October    15,    1987,    as 
Safety  Belt  Use  Day" 

Approved  October  16 


"National 


H.R.  797  /  Public  Law  100-132 
To  authorize  the  donation  of  certain  non-Federal 
lands  to  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  and  to 
require  a  study  and  report  on  the  final  develop- 
ment of  the  park 

H.R.  1205  /  Public  Law  100-133 
To  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release 
a  reversionary  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  land  located  in  Putnam  County,  Florida, 
and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  mineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  such  land  to  the  State  of  Florida 

H.R.  2035  /  Public  Law  100-134 

To  amend  the  Act  establishing  Lowell  National 

Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes 

H.R.  2249  /  Public  Law  100-135 
To  change  the  title  of  employees  designated  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  police  duty  and  to 
make  the  rank  structure  and  pay  for  such  em- 
ployees the  same  as  the  rank  structure  and  pay 
for  the  Capitol  Police 

S.  1691  /  Public  Law  100-136 
To  provide  interim  extensions  of  collection  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  housing  loan  fee  and  of 
the  formula  for  determining  whether,  upon  fore- 
closure, the  Veterans'  Administration  shall  ac- 
quire the  property  securing  a  guaranteed  loan, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Approved  October  21 

S.  1574  /  Public  Law  100-137 
To  combine  the  Senators'  Clerk  Hire  Allowance 
Account   and   the   Senators'   Official   Office   Ex- 
pense Account  into  a  combined  single  account  to 


be  known  as  the  "Senators'  Official  Personnel 
and  Office  Expense  Account",  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Approved  October  23 

H.R.  3226  /  Public  Law  100-138 
To  amend  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  to 
permit  certain  participants  in  the  White  House 
Conference  for  a  Drug  Free  America  to  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  and  for  other  purposes 

Approved  October  26 

H.R.  1567  /  Public  Law  100-139 

Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians 

Distribution  of  Judgment  Funds  Act  of  1987 

S.  1666  /  Public  Law  100-140 
To  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  physicians  comparability  al- 
lowances and  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  special  pay  for  psychologists 
in  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service 

Approved  October  28 

H.R.  2741  /  Public  Law  100-141 

1988  Olympic  Commemorative  Coin  Act 

H.J.  Res.  234  /  Public  Law  100-142 

To  designate  the  month  of  November  in  1987  as 

"National  Hospice  Month" 

S.J.  Res.  163  /  Public  Law  100-143 

To  designate  the  month  of  November  1987,  as 

"National  Family  Bread  Baking  Month" 

S.J.  Res.  168  /  Public  Law  100-144 
Designating    the    week    beginning    October    25, 
1987,  as  "National  Adult  Immunization  Aware- 
ness Week" 

S.J.  Res.  198  /  Public  Law  100-145 
To  designate  the  week  beginning  on  November 
2,   1987,  and  ending  on  November  8,   1987,  as 
"National  Tourette  Syndrome  Awareness  Week" 

Approved  October  29 

S.  1417  /  Public  Law  100-146 

Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 

Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1987 

Approved  October  30 

H.R.  2782  /  Public  Law  100-147 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Authorization  Act  of  1988 
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S.  1628  /  Public  Law  100-148 

To  extend  the  Aviation  Insurance  Program  for 

five  years 

Approved  November  2 

H.R.  317  /  Public  Law  100-149 
To  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by 
designating  a  segment  of  the  Merced  River  in 
California  as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System 

Approved  November  3 

H.R.  799  /  Public  Law  100-150 
To  designate  a  segment  of  the  Kings  River  in 
California  as  a  wild  and  scenic   river,   and  for 
other  purposes 

H.R.  2893  /  Public  Law  100-151 

To  reauthorize  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 

H.R.  3325  /  Public  Law  100-152 

To  designate  the  segment  of  Corridor  V  in  the 

State  of  Alabama  as  the  Robert  E.  (Bob)  Jones,  Jr. 

Highway 

Approved  November  5 

H.R.  2937  /  Public  Law  100-153 

Indian  Law  Technical  Amendments  of  1987 

S.J.  Res.  209  /  Public  Law  100-154 
To  provide  for  the  extension  of  certain  programs 
relating  to  housing  and  community  development, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Approved  November  6 

S.J.  Res.  171  /  Public  Law  100-155 
Designating   the   week   beginning   November   8, 
1987,  as  "National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week" 

Approved  November  9 

H.R.  307  /  Public  Law  100-156 
To  designate  the  Federal  Building  and  United 
States  Post  Office  located  at  315  West  Allegan 
Street  in  Lansing,  Michigan,  as  the  "Charles  E. 
Chamberlain  Federal  Building  and  United  States 
Post  Office" 

H.R.  1366  /  Public  Law  100-157 

To  provide  for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  in  the 

State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes 

H.J.  Res.  309  /  Public  Law  100-158 
Providing   support   for   the    Civic   Achievement 
Award  Program  in  Honor  of  the  Office  of  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives 


S.  442  /  Public  Law  100-159 
To  amend  chapter  9  of  title  17,  United  States 
Code,  regarding  protection  extended  to  semicon- 
ductor chip  products  of  foreign  entities 

Approved  November  10 

H.R.  614  /  Public  Law  100-160 
To  designate  the  new  United  States  courthouse  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  as  the  "Hugo  L.   Black 
United  States  Courthouse" 

H.J.  Res.  368  /  Public  Law  100-161 
Designating  the  week  of  November  8  through 
November    14,    1987,   as   "National   Food   Bank 
Week" 

H.J.  Res.  394  /  Public  Law  100-162 

Making  further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 

fiscal  year  1988,  and  for  other  purposes 

Approved  November  12 

S.J.  Res.  154  /  Public  Law  100-163 
To  designate  the  period  commencing  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1987,  and  ending  on  November  22,  1987, 
as  "National  Arts  Week" 

Approved  November  13 

H.J.  Res.  97  /  Public  Law  100-164 
To  recognize  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Vietnam  Veterans  National  Memorial  as  a  memo- 
rial of  national  significance 

H.J.  Res.  130  /  Public  Law  100-165 

To  designate  the  week  beginning  November  22, 

1987,  as  "National  Family  Caregivers  Week" 

S.J.  Res.  66  /  Public  Law  100-166 

To  designate  the  week  of  November  22,  1987, 

through  November  28,  1987,  as  "National  Family 

Week" 

Approved  November  1 7 

H.R.  3428  /  Public  Law  100-167 
To  provide  for  the  distribution  within  the  United 
States  of  the  film  entitled  "America  The  Way  I 
See  It" 

S.J.  Res.  174  /  Public  Law  100-168 

Designating  the  week  beginning  November  15, 

1987,  as  "African  American  Education  Week" 

S.J.  Res.  205  /  Public  Law  100-169 
Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  3379  (XXX) 
should  be  overturned,  and  for  other  purposes 
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S.J.  Res.  220  /  Public  Law  100-170 
To  provide  for  the  extension  of  certain  programs 
relating  to  housing  and  community  development, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Approved  November  19 

S.J.  Res.  53  /  Public  Law  100-171 
To  designate  the  period  commencing  November 
22,   1987,   and  ending  November  28,   1987,   as 
"American  Indian  Week" 

S.J.  Res.  97  /  Public  Law  100-172 

To  designate  the  week  beginning  November  22, 

1987,  as  "National  Adoption  Week" 

S.  423  /  Private  Law  100-2 

For  the  relief  of  Kil  Joon  Yu  Callahan 

Approved  November  23 

H.R.  3457  /  Public  Law  100-173 

Poultry   Producers   Financial   Protection   Act   of 

1987 

H.R.  3295  /  Private  Law  100-3 
For  the  relief  of  Nancy  L.  Brady 

Approved  November  24 

S.  247  /  Public  Law  100-174 

To  designate  the  Kern  River  as  a  national  wild 

and  scenic  river 

Approved  November  29 

H.R.  1451  /  Public  Law  100-175 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1987 

Approved  November  30 

S.J.  Res.  98  /  Public  Law  100-176 
To  designate  the  week  of  November  29,  1987, 
through  December  5,  1987,  as  "National  Home 
Health  Care  Week" 

Approved  December  1 

S.  1158  /  Public  Law  100-177 

Pubhc  Health  Service  Amendments  of  1987 

Approved  December  2 

H.R.  2112  /  Public  Law  100-178 

Intelligence  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1988 

Approved  December  3 

H.J.  Res.  404  /  Public  Law  100-179 
To  provide  for  the  temporary  extension  of  cer- 
tain programs  relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes 


Approved  December  4 

H.R.  1748  /  Public  Law  100-180 

National   Defense   Authorization   Act   for   Fiscal 

Years  1988  and  1989 

S.  1452  /  Public  Law  100-181 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1987 

Approved  December  7 

S.  1822  /  Public  Law  100-182 
Sentencing  Act  of  1987 

S.J.  Res.  105  /  Public  Law  100-183 
To  designate   December   7,   1987,   as   "National 
Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance  Day"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor 

Approved  December  8 

H.R.  148  /  Public  Law  100-184 
Michigan  Wilderness  Act  of  1987 

Approved  December  11 

H.R.  3483  /  Public  Law  100-185 
Criminal  Fine  Improvements  Act  of  1987 

S.  860  /  Public  Law  100-186 

To  designate  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  as 

the  national  march  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


S.  1267  /  Public  Law  100-187 

De  Soto  National  Trail  Study  Act  of  1987 

S.J.  Res.  136  /  Public  Law  100-188 
To  designate  the  week  of  December   13,   1987 
through  December  19,  1987,  as  "National  Drunk 
and  Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week" 

S.J.  Res.  146  /  Public  Law  100-189 

Designating  January  8,  1988,  as  "National  Skiing 

Day" 

Approved  December  14 

S.J.  Res.  35  /  Public  Law  100-190 

Relating  to  the  commemoration  of  January  28, 

1988,  as  a  "National  Day  of  Excellence" 

Approved  December  15 


H.R.  2939  /  Public  Law  100-191 
Independent    Counsel    Reauthorization    Act 
1987 


of 
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Approved  December  16 

S.  578  /  Public  Law  100-192 
To  amend  the  National  Trails  System  Act  to  des- 
ignate the  Trail  of  Tears  as  a  National  Historic 
Trail 

HJ.  Res.  425  /  Public  Law  100-193 
Making  further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Approved  December  1 7 

H.J.  Res.  412  /  Public  Law  100-194 

To    congratulate    King    Bhumibol    Adulyadej    of 

Thailand  on  his  sixtieth  birthday  on  December  5, 

1987 

Approved  December  18 


H.J.  Res.  199  /  Public  Law  100-195 
Designating    April    1988    as    "Actors' 
America  Appreciation  Month" 


Fund    of 


S.  649  /  Public  Law  100-196 

To  amend  the  Reclamation  Authorization  Act  of 

1976  (90  Stat.  1324,  1327) 

Approved  December  20 

H.J.  Res.  431  /  Public  Law  100-197 
Making  further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Approved  December  21 

H.R.  2672  /  Public  Law  100-198 

Veterans'   Home   Loan   Program   Improvements 

and  Property  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1987 

H.J.  Res.  426  /  Public  Law  100-199 
Authorizing  the  hand  enrollment  of  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  and  of  the  full-year  continuing 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1988 

H.J.  Res.  427  /  Public  Law  100-200 
To  provide  for  the  temporary  extension  of  cer- 
tain programs  relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes 

Approved  December  22 

H.R.  2325  /  Public  Law  100-201 
To  authorize  the  acceptance  of  a  donation  of  land 
for  addition  to  Big  Bend  National  Park,  in  the 
State  of  Texas 

H.J.  Res.  395  /  Public  Law  100-202 

Making  further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 

fiscal  year  1988,  and  for  other  purposes 


H.R.  3545  /  Public  Law  100-203 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987 

H.R.  1777  /  Public  Law  100-204 

Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 

1988  and  1989 

H.R.  1191  /  Private  Law  100-4 
For  the  relief  of  Jose  Maria  Vas 

H.R.  1390  /  Private  Law  100-5 

For  the  relief  of  Chu  Pei  Yun  (Zhu  Bei  Yun) 

H.R.  3319  /  Private  Law  100-6 
For  the  relief  of  Susan  A.  Sampeck 

Approved  December  23 

H.R.  1994  /  Public  Law  100-205 
To  amend  the  boundaries  of  Stones  River  Nation- 
al Battlefield,  Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes 

H.R.  2416  /  Public  Law  100-206 
To  establish  the  Jimmy  Carter  National  Historic 
Site   and   Preservation   District  in   the   State   of 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes 

H.R.  3700  /  Public  Law  100-207 
To  designate  the  Federal  building  located  at  600 
West  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  the  "Harold 
Washington  Social  Security  Center" 

H.R.  3712  /  Public  Law  100-208 
To  designate  the  United  States  Livestock  Insects 
Laboratory  in  Kerrville,  Texas,  as  the  "Knipling- 
Bushland  Research  Laboratory" 

H.J.  Res.  376  /  Public  Law  100-209 
To  designate  the  Clarks  Hill  Dam,  Reservoir,  and 
Highway  transversing  the  Dam  on  the  Savannah 
River,    Georgia    and    South    Carolina,    as    the  J. 
Strom  Thurmond  Dam,  Reservoir,  and  Highway 

H.R.  1863  /  Private  Law  100-7 
For  the  relief  of  Helen  Ying-Yu-Lin 

Approved  December  24 

H.R.  390  /  Public  Law  100-210 
To  provide  that  a  special  gold  medal  be  present- 
ed to  Mary  Lasker  for  her  humanitarian  contribu- 
tions in  the  areas  of  medical  research  and  educa- 
tion, urban  beautification  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
for  other  purposes 

H.R.  2121  /  Public  Law  100-211 
To  authorize  and  direct  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  assist  the  State  of  Georgia  in  relocating  a 
highway  affecting  the  Chickamauga  and  Chatta- 
nooga National  Military  Park  in  Georgia 
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H.R.  2639  /  Public  Law  100-212 
To  repeal  the  Brown-Stevens  Act  concerning  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 

H.R.  2689  /  Public  Law  100-213 

Arms    Control   and    Disarmament   Amendments 

Act  of  1987 


H.J.  Res.  255  /  Public  Law  100-214 
Designating  the  third  week  in  May  1988  as 
tional  Tourism  Week" 


'Na- 


S.  1642  /  Public  Law  100-215 
To  designate  the  United  States  Post  Office  at  600 
Franklin  Avenue  in  Garden  City,  New  York,  as 
the  "John  W.  Wydler  United  States  Post  Office" 

Approved  December  29 

H.R.  519  /  Public  Law  100-216 
To  direct  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  issue  an  order  with  respect  to  Docket 
No.  EI^85-38-000 

H.R.  3289  /  Public  Law  100-217 

To  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 

H.R.  3427  /  Public  Law  100-218 
To  allow  the  obsolete  submarine  United  States 
ship  Blenny  to  be  transferred  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  before  the  expiration  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  60-day  congressional  review  period 

H.R.  3492  /  Public  Law  100-219 

Rural  Crisis  Recovery  Program  Act  of  1987 

H.R.  3674  /  Public  Law  100-220 

United  States-Japan  Fishery  Agreement  Approval 

Act  of  1987 

H.R.  3734  /  Public  Law  100-221 
To  recognize  the  significance  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  System  and  to 


express  appreciation  to  Ray  A.  Barnhart  for  his 
dedicated  efforts  in  improving  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  System 

H.J.  Res.  430  /  Public  Law  100-222 

Calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  immediately 

grant  permission  to  emigrate  to  all  those  who 

wish   to  join   spouses   or   fiances   in   the   United 

States 

Approved  December  30 

H.R.  2310  /  Public  Law  100-223 
Airport  and  Airway  Safety  and  Capacity  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1987 

H.R.  2974  /  Public  Law  100-224 
To  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
technical  corrections  in  provisions  of  law  enacted 
by  the  MiHtary  Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986 

Approved  December  31 

H.R.  403  /  PubHc  Law  100-225 
To  establish  the  El  Malpais  National  Monument 
and  the  El  Malpais  National  Conservation  Area  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  authorize  the  Masau 
Trail,  and  for  other  purposes 

H.R.  2583  /  Public  Law  100-226 

To   authorize   additional   appropriations   for   the 

San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

H.R.  2945  /  PubHc  Law  100-227 
Veterans'    Compensation    Cost-of-Living    Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1987 

S.  1684  /  Public  Law  100-228 

Seminole  Indian  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 

1987 
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Relations  with  U.S.— 1445,  1447 
Asian  Development  Bank — 342 
Asian /Pacific    American    Heritage    Week — 461, 

462 
Association.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Association  Executives,  American  Society  of — 864 
Atlanta  Saw  Co.— 524 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International — 677 
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Attorney  General.  See  Justice,  Department  of 

Australia 
Ambassador  to  U.S. — 119 
Brisbane  international  exposition — 36 
Pacific  fisheries  treaty.  See  Maritime  affairs 
Prime  Minister— 108,  118,  119 

Austria 
Ambassador,  U.S. — 1293 
Chancellor— 552 
Relations  with  U.S.— 552 

Aviation 
Aerospace  plane.  See  Space  program 
National  park  airspace  management — 968 
Regulatory  policies — 506 
Safety  and  modernization — 75 
Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.  aircraft  sales — 1156 

Aviation  Administration,  Federal.  See  Transporta- 
tion, Department  of 

Aviation  Safety  Commission — 241,  472 

Award.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Bahrain 

Arms  sales,  U.S.  See  Arms  and  munitions 

Trade  with  U.S.— 545 

U.S.S.  Stark  incident.  See  Stark,  U.S.S. 
Baltic  Freedom  Day — 642 
Baltimore  Sun— 429 
Bangladesh,  U.S.  Ambassador — 541 
Bank.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Banking.  See  Monetary  affairs 
Bankruptcy.  See  Monetary  affairs 
Bar  Association,  American — 1008,  1489 
Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 

Education  Foundation— 809,  847,  902,  923 
Belize,  U.S.  Ambassador — 723 
Benign      Essential      Blepharospasm      Awareness 

Week— 1135 
Berlin— 564,  573,  605,  612,  632-634,  638,  651, 

679,  929 
Berlin-American  High  School — 638 
Bermuda,  trade  with  U.S. — 545 
Bill    of    Rights    Day;    Human    Rights    Day    and 

Week— 1500 
Biological  weapons.  See  Arms  and  munitions 
Bipartisan.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Black  Box  Corp.— 524 

Black  colleges  week.  See  Historically  Black  Col- 
leges Week,  National 
Black  Economic  Agenda,  Council  for  a — 174 
Black  history  month.  See  Afro- American  (Black) 

History  Month,  National 
Blacks.  See  specific  subject 

Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  Commit- 
tee for  Purchase  from  the — 527,  646 
Board.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Boundary    and    Water    Commission,    U.S.    and 

Mexico,  International — 349 
Bowling  Week,  National — 14 
Brazil 

President— 502,  676 

Science  and  technology  cooperation  with  U.S. 
See  Science  and  technology,  international  co- 
operation 


Brazil — Continued 

Trade  with  U.S.— 732,  733,  1326 
Bridgeton,  U.S.S.— 1074 
Brisbane  exposition.  See  Australia 
Broadcasting.  See  Communications 
Broadcasting,  Board  for  International — 40,  497, 

670 
Broan  Manufacturing  Co. — 874 
Brotherhood.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Brotherhood /Sisterhood  Week — 111 
Bruce  Foods— 524 
Brunei 
Ambassador,  U.S. — 348 
Trade  with  U.S.— 545 
Budget,  Federal 
See   also   specific   agency;    Economic    Bill    of 

Rights 
Credit  programs,  effect.  See  Monetary  affairs 
Debt    limit— 1083,    1091,    1092,    1095,    1096, 

1161,  1167 
Deficit— 3,  5,  18,  58,  67,  86,  94,  95,  99,  116, 
186,  242,  258,  277,  301,  303,  304,  370,  419, 
436,  447,  450,  484,  512,  522,  557,  569,  577, 
579,  612,  625,  654,  656,  657,  660,  661,  684, 
691,  694,  695,  698,  715,  725,  793,  807,  810, 
877,  944,  946,  951,  959,  965,  998,  1031,  1032, 
1056,  1083,  1091,  1093,  1095,  1096,  1101, 
1161,  1162,  1167,  1171,  1182,  1185,  1208, 
1209,  1213-1220,  1222,  1227,  1231,  1234, 
1249,  1251,  1260,  1268,  1301,  1329,  1330, 
1333,  1351,  1352,  1355,  1365,  1369,  1370, 
1376,  1378,  1384,  1387,  1390,  1394,  1397, 
1399,  1400,  1432,  1442,  1540 
Fiscal  year  1987—11,818 
Fiscal  year  1988—2,  3,  17,  58,  278,  282,  284, 

301,  362,  1397,  1540 
Line-item  veto— 43,  58,  67,  244,  273,  278,  370, 
419,  451,  512,  578,  654,  657,  694,  698,  711, 
794,  946,  965,  972,  998,  1031,  1056,  1083, 
1167,  1171,  1185,  1333 
Reform  of  process— 10,  58,  67,  86,  272,  578, 
654,  656,  684,  691,  810,  997,   1056,   1083, 
1167,  1333,  1536,  1541 
Rescissions    and    deferrals — 13,    82,    205,    983, 
1109,  1245 
Building    Sciences,    National    Institute    of — 398, 

723,  1157 
Bulgaria,  U.S.  Ambassador — 268 
Bureau.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Burkina  Faso,  U.S.  Ambassador — 936 
Burma,  U.S.  Ambassador — 34 
Business,  National  Alliance  of — 1029 
Business  Conference,  American — 275 
Business  and  industry 
See  also  specific  industry 
Antitrust  reform — 66,  885 
Bankruptcy.  See  Monetary  affairs 
Confidential    commercial    information,    disclo- 
sure. See  Government  agencies  and  employ- 
ees 
Deregulation.  See  Regulatory  reform 
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Business  and  industry — Continued 
Drug  abuse  prevention,  role — 467 
Enterprise  zones.  See  Enterprise  zones 
Foreign  investment.  See  Economy,  internation- 
al 
Free  enterprise  system— 912,  1059,  1139,  1161 
Government's  role.  See  Domestic  policy 
Intellectual  property  rights.  See  Patents,  copy- 
rights, and  trademarks 
Job  training.  See  Employment  and  unemploy- 
ment 
Privatization— 992,    998,     1029,     1031,     1093, 

1101,  1131,  1162,  1225,  1248,  1349,  1356 
Product  liability — 66 

Productivity  and  competitiveness — 61,  87,  145, 
146,  158,  159,  169,  178,  179,  276,  475,  477, 
522,  816,  994,  1035,  1045,  1089,  1090,  1169, 
1204,  1250,  1251,  1267,  1268,  1331,  1332, 
1347,  1350,  1351 
Research.  See  Science  and  technology 
Small  and  minority  business— 70,  286,  491,  827, 

1139,  1248,  1250 
Stock  market  trading— 1205,  1205,  1209,  1213, 
1216,   1218,   1227,   1230,   1234,   1249,   1268, 
1301,  1331,  1351,  1352,  1365,  1367,  1440 
Trade  secrets — 65,  159 
Women's  role — 1354 
Business  Partners — 1354 

"C"  Flag  Awards— 863 

CBS  News— 1425 

CNN— 1425 

COCOM.  See  Coordinating  Committee 

CORE.  See  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 

CSCE.  See  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 

Conference  on 
Cabinet 

See  also  specific  position 

Domestic  Policy  Council— 70,  71,  75,  112,  254, 
474,  855,  974,  990 

Economic  Policy  Council— 238,  474,  975 

Export  controls  program,  review — 66 
California 

President's  visits— 365,  377,  381,  386,  387,  960, 
962,  977,  985,  988 

Town  Hall  of  California— 977 
Cambodia,  Vietnamese  occupation — 367 
Cameroon,  U.S.  Ambassador — 560 
Camp  Ronald  McDonald  for  Good  Times— 387 
Campus  Outreach  Opportunity  League — 732 
Canada 

Acid  rain.  See  Environment 

Arctic  Ocean,  sovereignty.  See  Maritime  affairs 

Governor  General— 333-335 

Nuclear  nonproliferation,  role.  See  Nuclear 
weapons 

President's  visit— 332-334,  336 

Prime  Minister— 67,  254,  255,  332-338,  340, 
341,351,378,418,  1132,  1276 

Relations  with  U.S.— 332-334,  336,  378,  1132 

Trade  with  U.S.— 67,  332,  335,  337,  351,  378, 
460,  1132,  1162,  1170,  1223,  1275,  1332, 
1353 


Canada-U.S.  Days  of  Peace  and  Friendship — 738 

Cancer  Advisory  Board,  National — 509 

Cancer  Control  Month— 398 

Cancer  Institute  Month,  National — 421 

Cancer  Panel,  President's — 724 

Capital  Cities /ABC— 732 

Capital  Planning  Commission,  National — 310 

Captive  Nations  Week— 843,  867 

Career  Federal  executives  commission.  See  Com- 
pensation of  Career  Federal  Executives,  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on 

Career  Manager  Pay  Commission — 9,  12 

Caribbean  region 
See  also  specific  country 
Trade  with  U.S.— 459 

Carnegie  Corp.— 1072 

Casey  foundation.  See  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation 

Catfish  Day,  National— 721 

Cayman  Islands.  See  Law  enforcement  and  crime 

Center.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Central  America 
See  also  specific  country;  Iran  arms  and  contra 

aid  controversy;  Latin  America 
Democracy  and  freedom — 124,  194,  221,  453, 
944,  945,  949,  998,  1018,  1024,  1080,  1081, 
1086,  1141,  1175,  1299,  1303,  1375 
Economic  assistance,  U.S.— 76,  193,  911,  1183 
Nicaraguan  conflict— 57,  76,  124,  196,  217,  221, 
245,  265,  304,  367,  437,  451,  453,  503,  516, 
669,  844,  869,  916,  930,  942,  944,  945,  949, 
950,  960,  975,  985,  998,  1024,  1056,  1061, 
1080,   1086,   1142,   1175,   1183,   1239,   1304, 
1329,   1335,   1375,   1397,   1401,   1442,   1536, 
1537 

Central  America,  National  Bipartisan  Commission 
on— 194,  899 

Central  American  Peace  Scholarship  Program — 
899 

Central  Intelligence  Agency— 99,  100,  144,  187, 
188,  204,  210,  245,  256,  294,  558,  702,  943, 
1102 

Chad 
President— 688 
Relations  with  U.S.— 688 

Challenger.  See  Space  program,  shuttle 

Challenger  Center  Day,  National — 81 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  U.S.— 416,  511,  739,  804, 
1031,  1349 

Chambers  of  commerce,  State  and  local.  See  spe- 
cific State 

Chambers  Elementary  School — 546 

Cheese.  See  Agriculture,  dairy  products 

Chemical  weapons.  See  Arms  and  munitions 

Chicago  Commodities  and  Futures  Exchanges — 
1206 

Chicago  Sun-Times — 429 

Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month,  National — 441 

Child  Health  Day— 1099 

Child  Protection  and  Obscenity  Enforcement  Act 
of  1987—1313 
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Child  Safety  Partnership,  President's— 205,  1109, 

1287 
Child  Safety  Partnership  Award— 1287 
Child  Support   Enforcement   Month,   National — 

953 
Children  and  youth 

See  also  specific  subject 

President's  views — 24,  291 

Safety— 1287 
Children's  Advocacy  Center,  National — 1288 
Chile 

Trade  with  U.S.— 1,  1547,  1548 

Worker  rights — 1 
China 

Economic  growth — 431 

Emigration — 602 

Premier — 676 

Science  and  technology  cooperation  with  U.S. 
See  Science  and  technology,  international  co- 
operation 

Trade  with  U.S.— 600,  602,  917,  918,  1124 
Christmas 

Pageant  of  Peace — 1451 

President's  views — 1542,  1552 
Christopher    Columbus    Quincentenary    Jubilee 

Commission— 1005,  1539 
Citizens  Medal,  Presidential — 91 
Citizenship  Day  and  Constitution  Week — 954 
Civic  League,  National — 832 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  International — 619 
Civil  rights 

Administration  policies — 74 

Affirmative  action — 282 

President's  views— 24,  138,  490,  828,  1225 
Civil  Rights,  Commission  on — 381 
Civil  Rights  Day,  National— 933 
Clean  Water  Day— 872 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer— 429 
Coast   Guard,   U.S.    See  Transportation,   Depart- 
ment of 
Colleges  and  universities 

See  also  specific  institution;  Education 

Black  institutions— 871,  969,  1071 
Collegiate    Athletic    Association,    National — 102, 

324,  329 
Colombia,  Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  Amer- 
ica 
Colorado,  President's  visit — 1379 
Columbus  commission.   See  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Quincentenary  Jubilee  Commission 
Columbus  Day — 1116 
Combined  Federal  Campaign.  See  Government 

agencies  and  employees 
Commerce,  Department  of 

Acting  Secretary — 1205 

Assistant  Commissioner — 919 

Assistant  Secretary — 353,  663 

Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  Na- 
tional—1111 

Patent  and  Trademark  Office — 65 

Science  and  technology  research,  role — 63,  64, 
374 


Commerce,  Department  of — Continued 
Secretary— 48,  374,  375,  522,  702,  720,  804, 
873,  883,  889,  932,  933,  949,  973,  1003,  1202, 
1275 
Toxic  waste  cleanup,  role — 48 
Commerce,  international 
See  also  specific  country  or  subject 
Export  controls  program — 66,  160,  1055 
Free  and  fair  trade— 58,  66,  67,  86,  147,  160, 
179,  276,  277,  297,  368,  414,  417,  418,  430, 
434,  450,  478,  485,  521,  523,  577,  592,  606, 
615,  661,  685,  817,  855,  875,  878,  932,  939, 
947,  994,  1031,  1091,  1092,  1132,  1167,  1170, 
1202,   1218,   1268,   1275,   1278,   1347,   1348, 
1353,  1355,  1445,  1550,  1551 
General    Agreement    on    Tariffs    and    Trade 
(GATT)— 67,  86,  160,  161,  369,  430,  431,  477, 
570,  591,  629,  835,  947,  1091,  1107,  1158, 
1550 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences  (GSP) — 1,  2, 
219,  459,  542,  543,  545,  928,   1543,   1546- 
1548 
Protectionism— 1204,  1227,  1231,  1249,  1268, 

1332,  1348,  1355,  1445 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  U.S.  (TSUS>-37,  157, 
219,  248,  384,  459,  543,  835-837,  1107,  1124, 
1125,  1158,  1290,  1373,  1543,  1549 
Venice   economic   summit  policies — 623,   656, 
661 
Commercial   Applications   of  Superconductivity, 

Federal  Conference  on — 883 
Commission.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Committee.  See  other  part  of'  subject 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  See  Agriculture, 

Department  of 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission — 1423 
Communications 
International  broadcasting — 77,  721 
Israel-U.S.  radio  relay  station  agreement — 684 
Communications  Commission,  Federal — 112,  690, 

1294,  1512 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation — 444 
Communism,  President's  views — 868 
Community  Education  Day,  National — 1291 
Community   Relations  Service.   See  Justice,   De- 
partment of 
Compensation    of    Career    Federal    Executives, 
President's    Commission   on — 376,    649,    1070, 
1522 
Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987 — 931 
Comptroller    General.    See   General    Accounting 

Office 
Computer  industry — 1326 
Concerned  Women  for  America — 1079 
Conference.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Confidence  and  Security  Building  Measures  and 
Disarmament  in  Europe,  Conference  on — 228, 
605 
Congo,  U.S.  Ambassador — 542 
Congress 
See  also  specific  subject 
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Congress — Continued 

Bipartisan  gathering — 1070 

House  Speaker.  See  Speaker  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

Republican  gatherings— 434,  499,  661,  726 

Senate  President.  See  Vice  President 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality — 1225 
Congressional  Budget  Office — 238 
Connecticut 

New  Britain,  mayor— 803,  804 

President's  visit— 803,  804 
Conrail.  See  Consolidated  Rail  Corp. 
Conservation 

Administration  policies — 853 

Wildlife  preservation — 75 
Conservatism,  President's  views — 165 
Conservative   Political   Action   Conference — 164, 

165 
Consolidated  Rail  Corp.— 327 
Constitution,  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 

the  U.S.— 1016,  1043 
Constitution,  U.S. 

Bicentennial— 235,  321,  587,  1015,  1024,  1040, 
1043 

Essay  competition — 1015 

President's  views— 56,  60,  285,  307,  317,  557, 
587,  682,  690,  896,  1040,  1134,  1139,  1389, 
1402,  1420 
Constitution  Week — 954 
Constitutional  amendments 

Balanced  Federal  budget.  See  Budget,  Federal, 
deficit 

Line-item  veto.  See  Budget,  Federal 

Prayer  in  schools.  See  Education 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank,  National — 580 
Consumers  Week,  National — 163 
Contadora  Group.   See  Central  America,  Nicara- 

guan  conflict 
Convention.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Coordinating  Committee — 258,  1055 
Copyrights.   See  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trade- 
marks 
Corn.  See  Agriculture,  grain 
Corporation.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Corps.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Correctional  Officers  Week,  National — 463 
Costa  Rica 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 1006 

Democracy  and  freedom — 194 

Economic  assistance,  U.S. — 194,  454 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

President— 454,  669,  998,  1142,  1305,  1330 

Relations  with  U.S.— 669 
Cotton.  See  Agriculture 
Council.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Counties,  National  Association  of — 821 
Court.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Courts-Martial,   Manual  for.   See  Armed  Forces, 

U.S. 
Credit  Union  Administration,  National — 665 
Crime.  See  Law  enforcement  and  crime 
Cuba 

See  also  Immigration  and  naturalization 


Cuba — Continued 

President— 367 

Prisoner  riots  in  U.S.— 1377,  1437,  1443,  1444, 
1511 
Cuban     radio    broadcasting    board.     See    Radio 

Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Advisory  Board  for 
Cultural  exchange  programs.  See  specific  country 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  Commisssion,  Interna- 
tional—973 
Customs  Service,  U.S.  See  Treasury,  Department 

of  the 
Cyprus 

Ambassador,  U.S.— 956,  1066 

Conflict  resolution— 90,  391,  842,   1065,   1364 

Foreign  Affairs  Minister — 1065 

President— 90,  1065,  1364 
Czech  American  Heritage  Week,  National — 850 

Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week,  National — 686 
Days  of  observance.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Defense,  Department  of 
See  also  specific  military  department;  Armed 

Forces,  U.S. 
Assistant  Secretaries— 385,  465,  620,  919,  1130, 

1526,  1528,  1537 
Budget— 3,  6,  10,  29,  77,  123,  486,  499,  1109, 

1383,  1387,  1390,  1432 
Espionage,  report — 256 
General  Counsel— 125,  798 
Inspector  General — 394 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— 89,  144,  369,  409,  1491 
Military  combatant  commands — 409 
Procurement— 78,  123 
Research  and  Engineering  Director — 1129 
Science    and    technology    research,    role — 64, 

159,  374 
Secretary— 48,  51,  78,  144,  196,  197,  204,  245, 

293,  312,  346,  375,  409,  506,  519,  548,  569, 

680,  702,  729,  942,  1238,  1280,  1282,  1286, 

1337,  1371,  1491,  1527 
Space  program,  role — 31 
Superconductivity  research,  role — 885 
Toxic  waste  cleanup,  role — 48 
Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition — 78,  1068 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 

Sciences— 519,  959,  1078 
Defense  Management,  President's  Blue  Ribbon 

Commission  on— 77,  799,  1109 
Defense  and  national  security 
See  also  Arms  and  munitions;  Nuclear  weapons 
Embassy    security— 314,    328,    331,    334,    345, 

357,  363,  365,  371,  377,  382,  387,  826,  1511 
Espionage — 256 
Intelligence— 78,  311,  371,  558,  925-927,  943, 

1102,  1419 
Military  strength  and  deterrence — 29,  57,  77, 

122,    1003,    1095,    1215,    1239,    1284,    1372, 

1390 
Defense  Transportation  Day,  National,  and  Na- 
tional Transportation  Week — 405 
Deficit  Reduction  Coalition— 810 
Delaware,  Governor— 172,  1185 
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Democracy,  National  Endowment  for — 216 

Democracy  and  freedom 
See  also  specific  country  or  region 
Administration  policies — 76 
President's  views— 59,  124,  166,  437,  489,  539, 
610,  613,  634,  671,  714,  726,  740,  867,  979, 
981,    1058,    1059,    1086,    1094,    1161,    1162, 
1175,  1269,  1272,  1441 
Venice  economic  summit  policies — 617 

Democratic  Party,  President's  views — 1045,  1186, 
1213 

Denmark,  status  of  Greenland — 542 

Department.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Desert  Bighorn,  Fraternity  of  the — 732 

Design  Awards,  Presidential — 1191 

Deutsche  Presse-Agentur — 605 

Developing  countries 
See  also  specific  country  or  region 
Economic  growth— 66,  593,  608,  1439 
Food  assistance.  See  Food  assistance 
Japanese  economic  assistance — 593 
Venice  economic  summit  policies — 652,  659 

Development,  Agency  for  International.  See  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency,  U.S.  Interna- 
tional 

Development  Cooperation  Agency,  U.S.  Interna- 
tional 
Development,       Agency       for       International 

(AID>— 379,  562,  702,  911 
Director — 156 

Overseas    Private    Investment    Corporation — 
672,  702,  839 

Development  Coordination  Committee — 157 

Developmental  Disabilities  Awareness  Month, 
National— 184 

Diabetes  Month,  National — 1001 

Dictaphone  Corp. — 694 

Die  Welt— 568,  632 

Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Month,  National — 
496 

Disabled  American  Veterans  Vietnam  Veterans 
National  Memorial,  recognition — 1336 

Disadvantaged 

See  also  specific  subject 
Administration  policies — 1169,  1173 
Emergency  food  and  shelter  programs — 860 

Disarmament,  Conference  on — 449,  887 

Disaster  assistance 

Administration  policies — 73 
Agriculture.  See  Agriculture 

Discrimination.  See  Civil  rights 

District  of  Columbia 
Abortion,  funding — 43,  420 
Budget— 420,  897,  904 
Federal  Triangle  development — 973 
Mayor— 974 

Water  and  sewer  services.  Federal  payments — 
420 

District  of  Columbia  Council  of  Hispanic  Em- 
ployment Program  Managers — 1022 

District  of  Columbia  Law  Revision  Commission — 
1424 

Domestic  policy 

See  also  specific  subject 


Domestic  policy — Continued 

Government's  role— 6-8,  71,  73,  85,  87,   170, 
359,  660,  824,  857,  880,  1234,  1508 

Domestic  Policy  Council.  See  Cabinet 

Dow  Consumer  Products,  Texize  Division — 1287 

Down  Syndrome  Month,  National — 1153 

Drug  Abuse  and  IlHcit  Trafficking,  International 
Conference  on.  See  United  Nations 

Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office.  See  Policy  Develop- 
ment, Office  of 

Drug  abuse  and  trafficking.  See  Law  enforcement 
and  crime 

Drug   Enforcement   Administration.   See  Justice, 
Department  of 

Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board,  National — 72, 
294 

Drug  Free  America,  White  House  Conference  for 
a_466,  467,  469,  1398,  1424 

Drug  Policy  Board,  National— 293,  583,  622,  1163 

Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week, 
National— 1513 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Centennial  Commis- 
sion—580,  646,  1007 

EUR  ATOM.  See  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity 
Economic  Advisers,  Council  of — 924,  1053 
Economic  Bill  of  Rights— 739,  744,  793,  795,  803, 
806,  812,  820,  822,  828,  856,  875,  876,  878, 
881,  882,  946,  951,  965,  992,  998,  1031,  1096, 
1167 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  Orga- 
nization for— 431,  465,  591,  677,   1123,   1161 
Economic  justice  project.  See  Project  Economic 

Justice,  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Economic   Policy  Advisory  Board,   President's — 

1109 
Economic  Policy  Council.  See  Cabinet 
Economic       Regulatory       Administration.       See 

Energy,  Department  of 
Economic  Report  of  the  President — 84 
Economy,  international 

See  also  Commerce,  international;  Developing 

countries 
Administration  policies — 1439 
Foreign  investments — 532 
Growth— 86,  338,  418,  430,  592,  607,  610,  615, 
910,  939,  994,  1162,  1204,  1213,  1260,  1267, 
1439,  1445,  1527 
Monetary  exchange  rates— 566,  570,  625,  1308, 

1332,  1420,  1431 
Policy  coordination — 66,  701 
Venice   economic   summit   policies — 623,   652, 
653,  655,  661 
Economy,  national 
See  also  Economic  Bill  of  Rights 
Government's  role.  See  Domestic  policy 
Growth— 3,  17,  56,  84,  93,  115,  145,  167,  169, 
178,  243,  302,  360,  416,  523,  576,  652,  694, 
709,  725,  794,  805,  857,  901,  924,  938,  945, 
946,  950,  995,  1030,  1031,  1044,  1058,  1090, 
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Economy,  national — Continued 

Growth — Continued 

1131,  1161,  1167,  1172,  1204,  1206,  1227, 
1230,  1234,  1249,  1260,  1267,  1301,  1331, 
1349,  1354,  1370,  1385,  1432,  1440-1442 

Recession,  President's  views— 1213,  1218,  1352 

Stock  market  trading.  See  Business  and  indus- 
try 
Ecuador,  President — 28 
Editorial  Cartoonists,  American  Association  of — 

479 
Education 

See  also  specific  institution;  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities 

AIDS  education— 585 

Administration  policies — 98,  99,  1399 

Bilingual  programs — 62,  289 

Black  colleges,  role — 492 

Cultural  exchange  programs — 713 

Disadvantaged  persons — 62,  70,  159,  546 

Drug  abuse  prevention — 466 

Exchange  programs.  See  specific  country 

Government's  role — 1399 

High  school  dropouts — 539 

Job  training.  See  Employment  and  unemploy- 
ment 

Literacy — 62 

Military  personnel.  See  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 

Prayer  in  schools— 59,  74,  167,  1134 

President's  views— 1072,  1133,  1134,  1344 

Quality— 59,  61,  146,  148,  158,  167,  169,  172, 
278,  290,  292,  293,  358,  371,  425,  492,  533, 
539,  670 

School  recognition  programs — 1133 

Science  and  technology— 63,  64,  147,  159,  358, 
361,  373,  375,  492 

Sex  education— 315,  319,  426,  585 

Teachers— 537,  539,  1344 
Education,  Department  of 

Assistant  Secretaries— 176,  257,  269 

Disadvantaged  persons,  role — 62,  159,  546 

Drug  abuse  prevention,  role — 72,  583 

Historically  black  colleges,  role — 871 

Loan  sales— 989,  1101 

School  recognition  programs — 1133 

Science  education,  role — 64,  159 

Secretary— 62,  158,  172,  173,  278,  284,  286- 
289,  293,  294,  315,  537,  539,  546,  547,  583, 
585,  587,  588,  670-672,  854,  871,  1134,  1295, 
1398 

Under  Secretary— 1179 
Education,  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council 

on— 497,  528,  713,  903,  984 
Education,  National  Commission  on  Excellence 

in— 61,  62,  670 
Education,    National    Summit    Conference    on — 

310,  740 
Education  Day,  U.S.A. — 355 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on— 41,  109,  270,  397,  445, 

1348,  1514 
Egypt 

Economic  and  military  assistance,  U.S. — 530 


Egypt — Continued 

Middle  East  peace  efforts.  See  Middle  East 
8(a)  Graduates  of  the  Year,  National — 1140 
Eisenhower  centennial  commission.  See  Dwight 

David  Eisenhower  Centennial  Commission 
El  Salvador 

Democracy  and  freedom — 194,  1175,  1181 

Economic  assistance,  U.S. — 194,  454 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

President— 1141,  1143,  1175,  1181,  1304 
Election  Commission,  Federal — 647 
Elections 

1988  Presidential  campaign — 1044 

Foreign.  See  specific  country 
Electrical    Workers,    International    Brotherhood 

of— 732 
Emergency   Management   Agency,   Federal — 48, 

49,  140,  860,  1021 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Week — 1068 
Employ  the  Handicapped  Week,  National — 1046 
Employees  Recognition  Week,  Federal — 217 
Employment  Policy,  National  Commission  for — 

149,  177,  309 
Employment  and  unemployment 

Administration  policies — 1090,  1531 

Job  quality— 1267,  1332,  1350,  1371 

Job  training— 59,  62,  98,   146,  158,  359,  491, 
908,  920,  1029,  1225 

Minimum  wage — 829 

Minorities    and    youth— 63,    484,    491,    1030, 
1072,  1140,  1161,  1169,  1227,  1350 

Pension  system — 63,  160 

Unemployment  assistance — 62 

Unemployment  rates— 484,  877,  924,  945,  995, 
1090,  1170,  1173,  1351,  1432 
Endowment.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Energy 

Alternative  fuels — 857 

Domestic  energy  industry — 473 

Japan-U.S.     nuclear     nonproliferation     agree- 
ment—1307 

Natural  gas — 551 

Nuclear  accident  conventions — 274 

Nuclear  energy— 75,  222,  223,  535,  677 

Oil— 75,  264,  411,  473,  532,  564,  582,   1148 

Resource  management — 74 
Energy,  Department  of 

Assistant  Secretary — 1538 

Budget— 1245 

Economic  Regulatory  Administration — 1266 

Emissions  control  projects — 254 

Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  Federal — 664 

Energy  Research  Office — 705 

Energy  security,  report — 473 

Japan-U.S.  nuclear  nonproliferation  agreement, 
role— 1307 

Science  and  technology  research,  role — 63,  374 

Secretary— 48,  51,  144,  159,  254,  294,  332,  374, 
473,  474 

Toxic  waste  cleanup,  role — 48 
Energy  Education  Day,  National — 271 
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Energy    Regulatory    Commission,    Federal.    See 

Energy,  Department  of 
Enterprise  Institute,  American — 1371 
Enterprise  zones — 73,  1185 
Environment 

See  also  Conservation 

Acid  rain— 254,  261,  332,  334,  336,  340,  564 

Administration  policies — 74,  833 

International  cooperation — 677 

Ozone  layer  depletion — 1538 

Toxic  waste — 47 

Water  qualitv— 3,  94,  95 
Environmental    Protection    Agency — 48-52,    95, 

332,  1293,  1364 
Environmental  Quality,  Council  on — 833 
Equal   Employment   Opportunity   Commission — 

45,  225,  458,  461 
Espionage.  See  Defense  and  national  security 
Ethiopia,  Soviet  role — 1393 
Europe 

See  also  specific  country 

Antiterrorism  efforts — 594,  606 

Defense  and  security— 322,  594,  609,  613,  618, 
633 

East-West  relations— 76,   604,   616,   617,   633, 
636 

Human  rights — 53 

Nuclear    nonproliferation,    role.    See    Nuclear 
weapons 

President's  visit — 603 

Relations  with  U.S.— 570,  1270 

Trade  with  U.S.— 37 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community — 222,  223 
European  Communities— 37,  54,  247,  591,  606, 

1548,  1550,  1551 
Excellence,  National  Day  of — 55,  1545 
Excellence   in    Minority   Health    Education   and 

Care  Act— 969 
Executive  branch 

See  also  specific  constituent  unit 

Pay  and  pensions — 1 1 
Executive     Exchange,     President's     Commission 

on— 150,  374,  831 
Executive  Forum — 302 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  See  specific 

constituent  unit 
Executive     orders,     elimination     and     technical 

amendments  to  outdated  and  obsolete,^  etc. — 

1010 
Executive   salaries   quadrennial  commission.   See 

Salaries,   Quadrennial   Commission   on   Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Exemplary  Private  School  Recognition  Project — 

1133 
Export  Council,  President's— 205,  412,  1109 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  U.S.— 328,  647 
Exports,  U.S.  See  specific  subject 
Exposition.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Express  Co.,  American — 235,  631 
Exxon  Corp.— 732 

FBI.  See  Justice,  Department  of 

FSLIC.  See  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Federal 


Fairness  in  Broadcasting  Act  of  1987 — 690 

Fairness  doctrine — 1540 

Fairview  Elementary  School— 284,  286,  287,  293 

Families 

See  also  Welfare  system 

Government  policies — 990 

President's  views — 1287 
Family  Bread  Baking  Month,  National— 1298 
Family  Caregivers  Week,  National — 1342 
Family  Week,  National— 1359 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review — 1448 
Farm-City  Week,  National— 1156 
Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1987 — 574 
Farm  Safety  Week,  National— 687 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  See  Agriculture, 

Department  of 
Farming.  See  Agriculture 
Father's  Day— 423 
Federal.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1987—237 
Federal  Triangle  Development  Act — 973 
Federalism.  See  Domestic  policy.  Government's 

role 
Federation.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Fiji,  U.S.  Ambassador— 814 

Financial  services  industry.  See  Monetary  affairs 
Financial  Times— 1229 
Financing  Bank,  Federal— 531,  819 
Fire  Prevention  Week — 1064 
Fishing.  See  Maritime  affairs 
Fishing  Week,  National — 517 
Flag  Day  and  National  Flag  Week— 598,  641 
Florida 

Cuban  immigration — 1510 

Duval  County  schools — 1398 

Governor— 694,  696 

Greater  South  Brevard  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— 696 

Pope's  visit— 1017,  1018 

President's   visits— 553,   693,   694,   696,    1017, 
1018,  1398 
Food  and  Agricultural  Development,  Board  for 

International — 1 09 
Food  Aid  Committee — 30 
Food  assistance 

Domestic — 140 

Foreign— 30,  156,  236,  1150 
Food  Bank  Week,  National— 1312 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  See  Health  and 

Human  Services,  Department  of 
Ford's  Theatre— 692 

Foreign  Affairs,  Citizens  Network  for — 1214 
Foreign   Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 

U.S.  See  Justice,  Department  of 
Foreign     Intelligence     Advisory     Board,     Presi- 
dent's—210,  346,  378,  826 
Foreign  policy 

See  also  specific  country,  region,  or  subject 

Administration   policies— 75,    977,    988,    1197, 
1214,  1517,  1541 

Economic  and  security  assistance — 57,  76 

Justice  administration  program — 1551 
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Foreign  Scholarships,  Board  of— 309,  527,  705, 

984,  1007,  1529 
Forest  Products  Week,  National— 1189 
Former  POW  Recognition  Day,  National — 350 
Foundation.  See  other  part  of  subject 
FR  Manufacturing  Co. — 524 
France 

AIDS  research.  See  Health  and  medical  care 

Foreign  Minister— 306,  312 

Nuclear    nonproliferation,    role.    See    Nuclear 
weapons 

Prime  Minister— 306,  308,  312,  319 

Relations  with  U.S.— 306,  312 

Social  Security  agreement  with  U.S.  See  Social 
Security 
Frankfurter  AUgemeine  Zeitung — 1229 
Fraternity.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Freedom,  Presidential  Medal  of— 393,  706,  1146, 

1339 
Freedom  of  Information  Act— 703,  885 
Freedom  of  Information  Day — 249 
Friendship  with  Finland,  National  Year  of — 1047 
Fund.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Future  Farmers  of  America — 893 

GATT.  See  Commerce,  international 
GCC.  See  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
GNMA.   See  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 

Department  of 
GSP.  See  Commerce,  international 
Gabon 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 701 

President— 905 

Relations  with  U.S.— 905 
Galtek  Corp.— 524 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.— 1035 
Gas  Association,  American — 1288 
Gaskins  Freedom  Youth  Academy — 546 
General  Accounting  Office — 420,  1096 
General  Agreement   on  Tariffs   and  Trade.   See 

Commerce,  international 
General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day — 1115 
General  Services  Administration— 377,  469,  973, 

1109 
Generalized   System   of  Preferences.    See   Com- 
merce, international 
Geneva  conventions.  See  Human  rights 
Geography  Awareness  Week — 1002 
George  C.  Marshall  Month— 590,  595 
Georgia,  Cuban  prisoner  riots.  See  Cuba 
German-American  Day— 1128,  1128 
German  Democratic  Republic 

Berlin.  See  Berlin 

Property  negotiations  with  U.S. — 644 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 638 

Ambassador  to  U.S. — 1126 

Antiterrorism  efforts — 627 

Berlin.  See  Berlin 

Chancellor— 609,  627,  633,  634,  638,  640,  641, 
980,  982,  1505,  1519 

Economy— 611,  1213 


Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — Continued 

Extradition  treaty  with  U.S.  See  Law  enforce- 
ment and  crime 

Finance  Minister — 1213 

Nuclear    nonproliferation,    role.    See    Nuclear 
weapons 

Pershing  missiles.  See  Nuclear  weapons 

President— 633,  634,  1126 

President  Reagan's  visit — 640 

Property  negotiations  with  U.S. — 644 

Relations  with  U.S.— 640,  1126 

Social  Security  agreement  with  U.S.  See  Social 
Security 

Trade  with  U.S.— 606 
Goldwater    scholarship    foundation.     See    Barry 

Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation Foundation 
Gospel  Arts  Day,  American — 687 
Government  agencies  and  employees 

See  also  specific  agency 

Career  status  conversions — 483 

Christmas  Eve  holiday  closing — 1540 

Combined  Federal  Campaign — 941 

Confidential    commercial    information,    disclo- 
sure—703 

Contracts— 1356 

Design  awards  program — 1191 

Hispanics— 1022 

Leave  transfer  program — 256 

Management  reform— 7,  9,  69,  276,  799,  972, 
1090 

Noncompetitive  overseas  appointments — 196 

Office  space  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 973 

Patents.    See   Patents,    copyrights,    and    trade- 
marks 

Pay  and  pensions— 9,   11,   69,   140,  376,   987, 
1555 

Physicians'  pay  comparability — 1242 

Privatization— 993 

Procurement  reform — 69 

Regulations.  See  Regulatory  reform 

Senior  Executive  Service— 12,  376,  987 

Travel  expenses — 1157 

Waste  and  fraud  elimination — 116,  971 

Water  and  sewer  services,  payment — 420 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association.  See 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Department 

of 
Governors'  Association,  National — 170,  171,  289 
Graham  Magnetics,  Inc. — 524 
Grain.  See  Agriculture 
Grand  Canyon — 966 
Great  Britain.  See  United  Kingdom 
Greater  Opportunities  through  Work.   See  Em- 
ployment and  unemployment,  job  training 
Greece 

Cyprus  conflict.  See  Cyprus 

Foreign  Affairs  Minister — 1364 

President— 843 

Relations  with  U.S.— 556 

Terrorist  attack — 411 
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Greek  Independence  Day — 281 
Greenland,  trade  with  U.S. — 542 
Grenada 

Internal  situation — 124 

Military  campaign  participants.   See  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization 
Guatemala 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 482 

Democracy  and  freedom — 194 

Economic  assistance,  U.S. — 194,  454 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

President->508,  509,  1061,  1143,  1304 

Relations  with  U.S.— 509 

Trade  with  U.S.— 1 

Worker  rights — 1 
Guinea,  U.S.  Ambassador — 596 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council — 1075 
Guyana,  U.S.  Ambassador — 800 

Haagsche  Courant — 1229 
Haiti 

Assets  title  dispute — 255 

Elections— 1383 

Internal  situation — 1383 

Trade  with  U.S.— 1 

Worker  rights — 1 
Hales  Franciscan  High  School — 546 
Handicapped,  National  Council  on  the — 40,  105, 

189,  354,  445,  509 
Hankuk  Ilba-1448 
Hanukkah— 1525 

Hardware  Manufacturers,  American — 524 
Harley-Davidson  Co.— 474,  476,  521 
Hatch  Act,  centennial — 190 
Health 

First  Lady's— 1199,  1200,  1217 

President's— 17,  29,  115,  388,  900,  904,  964, 
985,  1200 
Health,   National   Institutes   of.   See  Health   and 

Human  Services,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Department  of 

AIDS  research,  role— 308,  309,  584,  586,  717 

Abortion,  role — 897 

Assistant  Secretary — 104,  1364 

Budget— 984,  1109,  1245 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary — 898 

Drug  abuse  prevention,  role — 72,  583 

Food  and  Drug  Administration — 246,  413,  865 

Health,  National  Institutes— 865,  866 

Native  American  programs,  role — 1386 

Public  Health  Service— 48,  72,  315,  319,  584, 
585,  898,  1242 

Radiation  control,  report — 413 

Science  and  technology  research,  role — 63,  374 

Secretary— 48,  49,  173,  293,  309,  317,  320,  329, 
374,  583,  717,  718,  819,  866,  897,  898,  941, 
1029,  1163,  1386 

Social  Security  agreement,  report — 393,  801 

Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry 
Agency — 52 

Toxic  waste  cleanup,  role — 48 

Welfare  system  reform,  role — 855 


Health  and  medical  care 

Acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS)— 72,  246,  284,  308,  312,  314,  318, 
319,  426,  584,  677,  717,  861,  865,  1223 

Catastrophic  illness,  insurance  coverage — 59, 
72,  134,  135,  143,  173,  316,  872,  1244 

Costs— 71,  319 

Japan-U.S.  cooperation — 498 

Malpractice  insurance — 320 

Medicaid  and  Medicare— 7,  72,  134,  135,  143, 
173,  319,  872,  972 

Military  medicine,  role — 520 

President's  views — 316,  318 

Radiation  control — 413 
Heart  Month,  American — 82 
Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day — 906 
Heritage  Foundation — 1389 
Hexagon,  Inc.— 732 
Hickman  High  School— 287,  289,  291 
Highway  Administration,  Federal.  See  Transpor- 
tation, Department  of 
Highways.  See  Transportation 
Hine  Junior  High  School — 135 
Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce — 830 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week,  National— 1022,   1023 
Historic  Preservation,  Advisory  Council  on — 598, 

645 
Historically    Black    Colleges    Week,    National — 

1071,  1073 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  U.S.— 109,  548,  599, 

850,  1233 
Home  Health  Care  Week,  National— 1396 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Federal 

Board  members — 813 

Chairman — 4 1 3 

Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  Fed- 
eral (FSLIC)— 68,  931 
Homeless.  See  Food  assistance;  Housing 
Homeless  act.  See  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Home- 
less Assistance  Act 
Honduras 

Democracy  and  freedom — 194 

Economic  assistance,  U.S. — 194,  454 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

President— 1305 
Hospice  Month,  National — 1254 
House  wise  Streetwise — 1288 
Housing— 73,  117,  140,  1329 
Housing  Partnerships,  National  Corporation  for — 

163,  813 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Department 
of 

Assistant  Secretary — 700 

General  Counsel— 44 

Mortgage  Association,  Government  National 
(GNMA)— 279 

Secretary— 279,  294 

Under  Secretary — 342 

Welfare  system  reform,  role — 855 
Houston,  University  of — 885 
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Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  Epidemic,  Pres- 
idential Commission  on  the — 463,  585,  717, 
718,  834,  861,  865,  1149,  1223,  1315,  1331 

Human  life  day.  See  Sanctity  of  Human  Life  Day, 
National 

Human  rights 
See  also  specific  country  or  region 
Geneva  conventions — 88 
President's  views — 867 
Venice  economic  summit  policies — 617 

Human  Rights  Day  and  Week— 1500 

Humanities,  National  Council  on  the.  See  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  National  Foundation  on 
the 

Hungary 

Emigration — 60 1 

Trade  with  U.S.— 600,  602 

INF.  See  Nuclear  weapons,  arms  control  negotia- 
tions; Intermediate-range  weapons 

ICBM.  See  Nuclear  weapons,  strategic  weapons 

Immigrants  Day,  National — 1189 

Immigration  and  naturalization 
Cuban  immigrants — 1510 
Grenada  military  campaign  participants — 103 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  See  Jus- 
tice, Department  of 

Impasses  Panel,  Federal  Service.  See  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority,  Federal 

Imports,  U.S.  See  specific  subject 

Independence  Day— 729,  739,  793 

Independent,  The — 568 

Independent  Business,  National  Federation  of — 
708 

India 
Prime  Minister— 1209 
Relations  with  U.S.— 1209 

Indian  Education,  National  Advisory  Council 
on— 412,  849 

Indian  Week,  American — 1358 

Indiana 
Governor— 358,  359,  819,  856,  857 
Indianapolis,  mayor — 821 
Lieutenant  Governor — 358,  821 
President's  visits— 357,  358,  362,  819,  821 

Indiana  University — 329 

Indians,  American,  role  in  toxic  waste  cleanup — 
48 

Industry.  See  specific  industry;  Business  and  in- 
dustry 

Inflation.  See  Monetary  affairs 

Information  Agency,  U.S. 
Budget— 1036 
Coordinating     Committee     for     Sub-Saharan 

Africa— 702 
Director— 1036,  1160 
Inspector  General — 348 
Radio  Marti— 1036 
Voice  of  America— 1037,  1269 
Volunteer  International  Council — 1160 
WORLDNET— 610,  613,  714,  1269 

Institute.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Insurance  industry 
Life  insurance.  President's  views — 1331 


Insurance  industry — Continued 
Medical  care.  See  Health  and  medical  care 
Product  liability.  See  Business  and  industry 
Integrity  and  Efficiency,  President's  Council  on — 

799 
Intellectual  property  rights.   See  Patents,  copy- 
rights, and  trademarks 
Intelligence.  See  Defense  and  national  security 
Interagency.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Inter-American  Development  Bank — 1023 
Inter- American  Foundation — 403,  1522 
Intercontinental    ballistic    missiles.    See    Nuclear 

weapons,  strategic  weapons 
Interest  rates.  See  Monetary  affairs 
Intergovernmental.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on— 644,  681,  957 
Interior,  Department  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary — 1050 
Bureau  of  Mines — 1423 
Park  Service,  National — 321 
Secretary— 48,  49,  52,  53,  293,  854,  968 
Toxic  waste  cleanup,  role — 48 
Under  Secretary — 1111 
Welfare  system  reform,  role — 855 
Intermediate-range    nuclear    force    negotiations. 
See  Nuclear   weapons,   arms   control   negotia- 
tions; intermediate-range  weapons 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  See  Treasury,  Depart- 
ment of  the 
International.  See  other  part  of  subject 
International    Labor     Organization,     President's 

Committee  on  the — 1109 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 919 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Day — 331 
Inventions.   See  Patents,   copyrights,   and   trade- 
marks 
Investigation,  Federal  Bureau  of.  See  Justice,  De- 
partment of 
Investment,  foreign.  See  Economy,  international 
Investment    Disputes,    International    Centre    for 

Settlement  of— 887 
Iran 
See  also  Iran  arms  and  contra  aid  controversy 
Persian  Gulf  conflict.  See  Middle  East 
President— 1060 

Relations  with  U.S.— 153,  260,  264,  285,  427, 
428,  513,  569,  962,  1075,  1202,  1232,  1245 
Terrorism,  role— 153,  260,  428,  1232,  1245 
Trade  with  U.S.— 1232,  1244,  1245 
U.S.   national  emergency,  reports — 666,   1318, 
1361 
Iran  A/r— 1074,  1075 
Iran  arms  and  contra  aid  controversy 
Arms  sales  to  Iran— 92,  209,  259-262,  264,  285, 

426,  428,  513,  567,  572,  628 
Congressional  investigations — 13,  90,  92,  426, 

470,  484,  487,  499,  510,  904,  942,  1345 
Contra  aid— 92,  209,  262,  265,  347,  426,  451, 
470,  481,  508,  514,  515,  536,  572,  624,  625 
Hostages  in  Lebanon— 427,  428,  514,  572,  628 
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Iran  arms  and  contra  aid  controversy — Continued 

National  Security  Council,  role— 92,  259,  265 

President's  personal  notes — 102,  353,  410 

President's  Special  Review  Board — 83,  102, 
125,  152,  163,  181,  186,  209,  258,  260,  262, 
285,  310,  427,  428,  926,   1109,   1345,   1346 

President's  views— 56,  175,  206,  208,  245,  260- 
263,  265,  283,  427,  513,  516,  536,  567,  572, 
624,  628,  942,  961-964,  1345,  1346,  1429 

Vice  President,  role.  See  Vice  President 

White  House  inquiry,  coordinator — 15,  90,  209 
Iran-Iraq  conflict.  See  Middle  East,  Persian  Gulf 

conflict 
Iraq 

Ambassador,  U.S.— 1274 

Ambassador  to  U.S. — 525 

Foreign  Affairs  Minister — 525 

Persian  Gulf  conflict.  See  Middle  East 

President— 525,  534 

U.S.S.  Stark,  attack.  See  Stark,  U.S.S. 
Ireland 

Ambassador  to  U.S. — 251 

Northern  Ireland,  role.  See  United  Kingdom 

Prime  Minister— 251,  254 

Relations  with  U.S.— 252 
Ireland,  Northern.  See  United  Kingdom 
Ireland  American  Fund — 252 
Israel 

Arms  sales  to  Iran.  See  Iran  arms  and  contra 
aid  controversy 

Communications  Minister — 684 

Middle  East  peace  efforts.  See  Middle  East 

President— 1309,  1319 

Prime  Minister— 152,  153,  684,  1418 

Radio  relay  station  agreement  with  U.S.  See 
Communications 

Relations  with  U.S.— 153,  1309,  1319 

Trade  with  U.S.— 459,  460 
Italian-American  Foundation,  National — 630 
Italy 

Elections — 563 

Nuclear  nonproliferation,  role.  See  Nuclear 
weapons 

Persian  Gulf  conflict.  See  Middle  East 

President — 615 

President  Reagan's  visit— 610,  615,  617-619, 
623,  630 

Prime  Minister— 615,  617,  1526 

Private  sector  initiatives— 630,  732,  864 

Relations  with  U.S.— 608,  1526 

Venice  summit.  See  Venice  economic  summit 
ITC  Enterprises  Ltd.— 524 
Izvestiya — 1437 

James  Madison  High  School — 603 
Japan 

Defense  and  national  security — 430,  1446 

Economic  growth — 443,  611 

Education— 539 

Finance  Minister — 1213 

Fishery  agreement  with  U.S.  See  Maritime  af- 
fairs 

Foreign  development  assistance.  See  Develop- 
ing countries 


Japan — Continued 

Korean  Peninsula,  role — 432 

Medical    science    cooperation    with    U.S.    See 

Health  and  medical  care 
Nuclear  energy.  See  Energy 
Nuclear    nonproliferation,    role.    See    Nuclear 

weapons 
Prime  Minister— 352,  371,  414,  415,  417,  431, 
438,  440,  441,  443,  450,  564,  611,  617,  1063, 
1213,  1445,  1505 
Relations  with  U.S.— 417,  431,  438,  440,  441, 

443,  1307,  1445 
Science  and  technology  cooperation  with  U.S. 
See  Science  and  technology,  international  co- 
operation 
Special  Envoy  to  U.S.— 418 
Stock  market  trading — 1213 
Trade  with  U.S.— 295,  300,  352,  371,  382-384, 
414,  417,  429,  438,  441,  443,  450,  564,  570, 
606,  616,  617,  1055,  1167,  1278,  1347,  1446 
Jarrett,  U.S.S— 1074 
Jewish  Heritage  Week — 496 
Jewish  High  Holy  Days— 1020 
Jews,  Soviet.  See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics 
Job  Skills  Week,  National— 1154 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

See  Smithsonian  Institution 
John  F.  Kennedy  School— 638 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  See  Defense,  Department  of 
Jordan 

Ambassador,  U.S.— 734 
King— 370 

Middle  East  peace  efforts.  See  Middle  East 
Judicial  salaries  quadrennial  commission.  See  Sala- 
ries,  Quadrennial   Commission   on   Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Judiciarv 

See  also  specific  court 
Appointment  policies — 74 
Pay  and  pensions — 11,  140 
President's    views— 1042,    1131,    1186,    1187, 
1259,  1296 
Just  Say  No.  See  Law  enforcement  and  crime, 

drug  abuse  and  trafficking 
Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week — 504 
Justice,  Department  of 

Assistant  Attorneys  General— 165,  395,  1094 
Attorney  General— 49-52,  92,   140,   164,   181, 
259,  293,  426,  481,  498,  499,  506,  519,  583, 
622,  623,  735,  960,  1147,  1312,  1323,  1327, 
1377,  1419,  1437,  1541 
Budget— 1245 
Community    Relations    Service— 1021,     1023, 

1437 
Drug    Enforcement    Administration — 72,    583, 

628 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 

U.S.— 1064,  1525 
Haitian  title  settlement,  role — 255 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service — 1437 
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Justice,  Department  of — Continued 

Investigation,    Federal    Bureau    of   (FBI)^72, 

256,  559,  583,  870,  1082,  1264,  1321,  1327, 

1437 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 

Office— 175,  224 
Marshals  Service,  U.S. — 1437 
Obscenity  Enforcement  Unit,  National — 1313, 

1315,  1316 
Prisoners,  AIDS  testing — 586 
Prisons,  Bureau  of—1437 
Special  Counsel — 643 
Toxic  waste  cleanup,  role — 48 
Welfare  system  reform,  role — 855 
Juvenile  delinquency.  See  Law  enforcement  and 

crime 
Juvenile    Justice    and    Delinquency    Prevention 
Office.  See  Justice,  Department  of 

KOMO-TV— 1287 

Kahn    foundation.    See    Stephanie    Joyce    Kahn 

Foundation 
Kansas 

Governor — 995 

President's  visit — 995 

Topeka,  mayor — 995 
Kansas-Nebraska   Big   Blue   River   Compact  Ad- 
ministration— 940 
Kennedy  Center.  See  Smithsonian  Institution 
Kenya 

President— 240 

Relations  with  U.S.— 240 
King  day.  See  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Day 
Kiribati,  U.S.  Ambassador — 814 
Kiwanis  International — 794 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers — 429 
Know  Your  Cholesterol  Week — 341 
Kongsberg  Vappenfabrik — 1055 
Korea,  Democratic  Republic  of 

Relations  with  South  Korea.  See  Korea,  Repub- 
lic of 

Relations  with  U.S.— 432 
Korea,  Republic  of 

Defense  and  security — 1446 

Democracy  and  freedom — 1536 

Economy — 1536 

Elections— 1447,  1534,  1536 

Fishery  agreement  with  U.S.  See  Maritime  af- 
fairs 

Internal  situation — 432,  686 

President — 686 

Relations  with  North  Korea — 432 

Trade  with  U.S.— 1,  1446,  1536 

Worker  rights — 1 
Korean     War     Veterans      Memorial     Advisory 

Board— 847 
Kuwait 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 560 

Persian  Gulf  conflict.  See  Middle  East 

Relations  with  U.S.— 532,  1191 

La  Prensa— 1025,  1305 

La  Presse — 568 

La  Republica— 1229 


La  Stampa — 568 
Labor,  Department  of 

Anniversary — 406 

Assistant  Secretaries— 348,  395,  471,  914 

Employment  forum — 1225 

Labor  Statistics  Bureau — 407 

Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration — 1228 

Secretary— 63,  293,  533,  537,  680,  1226,  1267, 
1269,  1530 

Toxic  waste  cleanup,  role — 48 

Welfare  system  reform,  role — 855 
Labor  Day— 994,  996 
Labor  issues 

See  also  specific  industry 

Government's  role — 83 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  Federal 

Chairman — 444 

Impasses  Panel,  Federal  Service — 105 

Members  and  chairman — 1254 
Labor  Statistics  Bureau.  See  Labor,  Department 

of 
Latin  America 

See  also  specific  country;  Central  America 

Democracy  and  freedom — 502 

Economic  growth — 502 

Relations  with  U.S.— 501 

Trade  with  U.S.— 502 
Law  Day,  U.S.A.— 399 
Law  Enforcement  Council,  National— ^91 
Law  enforcement  and  crime 

Administration  policies — 1192 

Child  pornography  and  obscenity — 74,  1287, 
1313,  1316,  1435 

Child  support  enforcement — 908 

Criminal  justice  system,  reform — 73,  985,  1192, 
1195,  1435 

Cuban  prisoner  riots.  See  Cuba 

Drug  abuse  and  trafficking— 59,  72,  99,  273, 
291,  293,  388,  466,  467,  492,  538,  582,  622, 
735,  794,  892,  1163,  1178,  1195 

Independent  Counsel — 1524 

Juvenile  delinquency — 175 

Obscenity— 74,  1313,  1316 

Organzied  crime— 891,  1147,  1178,  1314,  1316 

Sentencing  system — 1450 

United  Kingdom-U.S.  legal  assistance  treaty  for 
the  Cayman  Islands — 914 

Victims  of  crime— 1193,  1260,  1265,  1435 

West  Germany-U.S.  extradition  treaty — 720 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory — 886 
Le  Figaro — 568 
Le  Monde— 1229 
League.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Lebanon 

See  also  Iran  arms  and  contra  aid  controversy 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 54 

Conflict  resolution.  See  Middle  East 

Hostages— 54,  209,  259,  261,  285,  1507 
Legion,  American — 122 
Legislative  branch 

See  also  specific  constituent  unit 

Pay  and  pensions — 11,  140 
Legislative  Exchange  Council,  American — 445 
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Legislative  salaries  quadrennial  commission.  See 
Salaries,  Quadrennial  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial 

Leif  Erikson  Day— 1136 

Lesotho,  U.S.  Ambassador — 354 

Liberia,  U.S.  Ambassador — 215 

Libraries  and  Information  Science,  National 
Commission  on— 38,  498,  839,  1149 

Library  of  Congress— 386,  1028 

Libya,  U.S.  national  emergency,  reports — 32,  815, 
1523 

Liechtenstein,  Prince— 692,  795,  822 

Life  Insurance,  American  Council  of — 1331 

Literacy  Day,  National — 739 

Loans,  Federal.  See  Monetary  affairs 

Long  Island  Rail  Road — 83 

Los  Angeles  Times — 429 

Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council — 364 

Los  Angeles /Orange  County  Corporate  Volun- 
teer Council— 732 

Louisiana  Tech  University — 324 

Low  Income  Opportunity  Advisory  Board,  Inter- 
agency—855,  857 

Low-Income  Opportunity  Improvement  Act  of 
1987—182 

Loyalty  Day — 448 

Lupus  Awareness  Month,  National — 1098 

MBFR.  See  Mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction 
negotiations 

MIA's.  See  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 

Malaysia,  U.S.  Ambassador — 215 

Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1987—973 

Mali,  U.S.  Ambassador— 935 

Malta,  U.S.  Ambassador— 901 

Management  and  Budget,  Office  of — 48,  50,  52, 
238,  241,  294,  302,  374,  376,  377,  506,  702, 
855,  871,  972,  990-992,  1097,  1101,  1102,  1208, 
1217,  1237,  1356,  1377,  1387 

Management  Improvement,  President's  Council 
on— 744 

Manual.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Manufacturers,  National  Association  of — 575 

March  for  Life — 42 

Marine  Corps,  U.S.  See  Navy,  Department  of  the 

Marine  Mammal  Commission — 670,  922 

Maritime  Administration.  See  Transportation,  De- 
partment of 

Maritime  affairs 
See  also  specific  vessel 

Arctic  Ocean,  freedom  of  navigation — 566,  571 
Japan-U.S.  fishery  agreement — 1337,  1554 
Korea-U.S.  fishery  agreement — 720 
Pacific  regional  fisheries  treaty — 77,  680 
Persian  Gulf  conflict.  See  Middle  East 
Pollution  from  ships,  convention — 121 
Soviet-U.S.  fishery  agreement — 925 

Maritime  Commission,  Federal — 528 

Maritime  Day,  National — 462 

Maritime  Organization,  International — 619 

Market  Mechanisms,  Presidential  Task  Force 
on— 1291,  1554 


Marshall  Islands 

Representative,  U.S. — 402 

Trade  with  U.S.— 219,  220 
Marshall  month.  See  George  C.  Marshall  Month 
Marshall  plan,  anniversary — 591,  604,  612,  616, 

635 
Marshals  Service,  U.S.  See  Justice,  Department  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Day — 16,  24 
Martin  Marietta  Denver  Astronautics — 1379 
Maryland,  Amtrak  accident.  See  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation,  National 
Mass  transit.  See  Transportation 
Meat.  See  Agriculture 
Medal.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Mediation  Board,  National — 1077 
Mediation  and  Conciliation,  President's  Advisory 

Committee  on — 1529 
Medicaid.  See  Health  and  medical  care 
Medical  care.  See  Health  and  medical  care 
Medical  Research  Day,  National — 1114 
Medicare.  See  Health  and  medical  care 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness  Coverage  Act — 173 
Meharry  Medical  and  Dental  Schools — 967 
Melbourne  Age — 1448 
Memorial  Day.  See  Prayer  for  Peace,  Memorial 

Day 
Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week — 1000 
Mental  Retardation,  President's  Committee  on — 

648,  673,  849,  888,  889,  1109 
Metropolitan    Washington    Airports    Authority — 

327 
Mexico,  Cinco  de  Mayo — 482 
Miami,  University  of — 102 
Micronesia 

Representative,  U.S. — 562 

Trade  with  U.S.— 219,  220 
Mid- America  Committee — 178 
Middle  East 

See  also  specific  country 

Lebanese  conflict — 531 

Palestinians— 153,  530,  531 

Peace    efforts,    international— 153,    370,    530, 
1060,  1082,  1197,  1221,  1309,  1527,  1541 

Persian  Gulf  conflict— 46,  181,  264,  524,  525, 
529,  532,  534,  535,  540,  551,  554,  564,  565, 
569,  571,  572,  581,  582,  593,  619,  622,  623, 
625-629,  653,  729,  850,  958,  979,  1060,  1063, 
1074,  1075,  1082,  1157,  1164,  1191,  1197, 
1201,  1206,  1212,  1219,  1221,  1232,  1245 
Middle  East  Joint  Task  Force,  U.S.— 1165,  1212 
Military  Academy,  U.S.  See  Army,  Department  of 

the 
Mine    Safety    and    Health    Administration.    See 

Labor,  Department  of 
Minnesota  Twins — 1246 
Minorities.  See  specific  subject 
Minority  Cancer  Awareness  Week,  National — 390 
Minority  Contractor  of  the  Year — 1140 
Minority    Enterprise    Development   Week — 856, 
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Minority  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year,  National — 

1140 
Mint,  U.S.  See  Treasury,  Department  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission — 39,  920 
Missouri 

Governor— 289 

President's  visit— 283,  284,  286-289 
Monetary  affairs 

Banking— 931,  1092 

Bankruptcy— 518,  970 

Credit  programs.  Federal— 8,  70,  237 

Exchange  rates.  See  Economy,  international 

Financial  services  industry,  deregulation — 68, 
160 

Foreign  investment.  See  Economy,  internation- 
al 

Inflation    and   interest    rates — 411,    443,    625, 
1173,  1209,  1222,  1230,  1331,  1351,  1388 

Loans,  Federal— 989,  1101,  1196 

Mortgage  securities — 279 
Monetary  Fund,  International— 45,  236,  431,  531, 

591,  1052,  1092-1094 
Months  of  observance.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Montreal  Expos — 1247 
Morocco 

King— 411 

Treaty  of  Marrakesh,  bicentennial — 411 
Mortgage  Association,  Federal  National — 550 
Mortgage  Association,  Government  National.  See 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Department 

of 
Mother's  Day— 422,  486 
Motion  picture  industry— 467,  514,  538,  845 
Motor  vehicles 

Imports — 1152 

Safety— 1363 
Mozambique,  President — 1150 
Munitions.  See  Arms  and  munitions 
Museum  Services,  Institute  of.  See  Arts  and  the 

Humanities,  National  Foundation  on  the 
Music  industry— 467,  539 

Mutual   and   balanced   force   reduction   negotia- 
tions—800,  1051,  1071,  1273 

NASA.  See  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
National 

NATO.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NBC  News— 1425 

NCAA.   See  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  Na- 
tional 

NORAD.  See  Air  Force,  Department  of  the 

National.  See  other  part  of  subject 

National  Medal  of  Science,  President's  Commit- 
tee on— 1109 

Native  Americans,  financial  assistance — 1386 

Natural  gas.  See  Energy 

Naturalization.  See  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion 

Nauru,  trade  with  U.S.— 545 

Naval  Academy,  U.S.  See  Navy,  Department  of 
the 

Navy,  Department  of  the 
See  also  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 


Navy,  Department  of  the — Continued 

Assistant  Secretary — 1406 

Marine  Corps,  U.S.— 663,  940,  1070 

Naval  Academy,  U.S.— 737 

Port  facilities— 78 

Reserves — 940 

Secretary — 151 

Under  Secretary — 526 

U.S.S.  Stark  incident.  See  Stark,  U.S.S. 
Nebraska 

Governor— 943-947,  950 

President's  visit— 943,  947 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day,  National — 932 
Nepal,  U.S.  Ambassador— 1019 
Netherlands,  U.S.  Ambassador — 269 
Neurological  Surgeons,  American  Association  of — 

352 
New  GI  Bill  Continuation  Act— 589,  590 
New  Hampshire,  Governor — 289 
New  Jersey 

Chamber  of  Commerce— 1172,  1173 

Economy— 1173 

Governor— 1166,  1168,  1170,  1172-1174,  1185 

President's  visit— 1166,  1168,  1172 

Welfare  reforms — 1170 
New  Sweden,  Year  of — 1544 
New  York 

Chautauqua  conference — 977 

New  York  City,  mayor — 452 

President's  visits— 451,  452,  1057,  1238 

West  Point— 1238 
New  York  Giants— 141 
New  York  Mets— 1247 
New  York  Stock  Exchange— 1206,  1378 
New  York  Times— 298 
Newspaper  Association,  National — 211 
Newspaper    Publishers    Association,    American — 

452 
Nicaragua 

See  also  Iran  arms  and  contra  aid  controversy 

Ambassador,  U.S.— 1293 

Conflict  resolution.  See  Central  America 

Economic  and  military  assistance — 1145,  1240, 
1540 

Mihtary  buildup — 1537 

President— 1025,  1142,  1335,  1537 

Trade  with  U.S.— 1,  2,  219,  220 

U.S.    national    emergency,    reports — 391,    392, 
448,  1255 

Worker  rights — 1,  2 
Nihon  Keizai — 568 

9-1-1  Emergency  Number  Day — 983 
North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command. 

See  Air  Force,  Department  of  the 
North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organization — 15,    192, 

228,  322,  332,  382,  408,  428,  487,  556,  605, 

607,  609,  613,  624,  633,  636,  641,  653,  982, 

1071,    1085,    1087,    1198,    1240,    1241,    1270, 

1273,  1391,  1403,  1425,  1429,  1449,  1517-1520, 

1526 
North  Carolina,  President's  visit — 494 
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North  Central  Mental  Health  Services  Teen  Sui- 
cide Prevention  Volunteer  Program — 732 
Northern  Ireland.  See  United  Kingdom 
Northwest  Ordinance  Bicentennial  Day — 802 
Norway,  trade  with  U.S.— 1055 
Nuclear  energy.  See  Energy 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission — 48,  597 
Nuclear  weapons 
Antiballistic    missiles    (ABM)— 226,    230,    263, 

1126,  1391,  1506,  1507 
Arms  control  negotiations — 18,  29,  58,  75,  191, 
211,  218,  229,  230,  298,  339,  363,  365-368, 
379,  381,  386,  388,  408,  424,  428,  429,  431, 
437,  457,  485,  487,  499,  512,  566,  569,  570, 
594,  605-607,  609,  624,  626,  633,  636,  640, 
641,  653,  656,  661,  714,  859,  883,  944,  947, 
978-980,  982,  988,  998,   1003,   1019,  1026, 
1033,  1048,  1049,  1056,  1061,  1062,  1085, 
1089,  1126,  1127,  1198,  1224,  1229,  1231, 
1240,  1241,  1273,  1386,  1391,  1400,  1403, 
1425,  1438,  1491,  1519,  1520 
German  Pershing  1-A  missiles — 980,  982 
Intermediate-range  and  shorter-range  missiles, 

treaty — 1456 
Intermediate-range  weapons — 980,  988,  1026, 
1029,  1048,  1049,  1056,  1061,  1198,  1229, 
1231,  1240,  1241,  1256,  1259,  1270,  1284, 
1305,  1334,  1374,  1379,  1382,  1384,  1385, 
1391,  1400,  1402,  1425,  1438,  1446,  1449, 
1452,  1453,  1455,  1486,  1487,  1489,  1491, 
1498,  1501,  1503,  1505,  1509,  1515,  1517- 
1520,  1526,  1527,  1532,  1536 
Negotiators,  U.S.— 18,  98,  191,  214,  218,  409, 

424,  458,  609 
Nonproliferation— 188,  380,  677,  1307 
Risk  reduction  centers — 465,  1033 
South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone — 1447 
Strategic  defense  programs — 19,  58,  78,   168, 
214,  229,  263,  274,  304,  339,  361,  363,  366, 
367,  369,  431,  437,  457,  485,  548,  570,  636, 
978,  979,  1056,  1062,  1089,  1224,  1241,  1257, 
1271,    1302,    1334,    1338,    1374,    1379-1381, 
1385,   1391,   1403,   1427,   1439,   1446,   1449, 
1502,  1503,  1506,  1507,  1516,  1519 
Strategic  weapons— 18,  78,  228,  387,  408,  428, 

566,  612 
Testing— 21,  228,  233,  1126,  1302,  1413,  1516 
Treaties,  compliance— 19,  22,   144,   225,  263, 
548,  980,  1056,  1085,  1089,  1126,  1270,  1302, 
1334,   1374,   1404,   1408,   1418,   1425,   1438, 
1455,  1503,  1509,  1519,  1533 
Nursing  Home  Week,  National — 482 

OAS.  See  States,  Organization  of  American 
OECD.  See  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, Organization  for 
Obscenity,  See  Law  enforcement  and  crime 
Obscenity  Enforcement  Unit.  See  Justice,  Depart- 
ment of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  Federal  Adviso- 
ry Council  on — 1108 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion—149,  415 


Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  Na- 
tional. See  Commerce,  Department  of 

Office.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Ohio  State  University — 621 

Oil.  See  Energy 

Oilseeds.  See  Agriculture 

Older  Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week,  Na- 
tional— 471 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1987 — 
1386 

Older  Americans  Month — 400 

Olympic  Festival,  U.S.— 830 

Olympic  games — 1447,  1536 

Olympic  Hockey  Team,  U.S.— 1076 

Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness  Week,  Na- 
tional—433 

Organization.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Organized  crime.  See  Law  enforcement  and 
crime 

Organized  Crime,  President's  Commission  on — 
891,  1109,  1147 

Osteoporosis  Awareness  Week,  National — 504 

Outdoors,  President's  Commission  on  Ameri- 
cans—1109 

Outward  Bound  Week,  National — 724 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation.  See 
Development  Cooperation  Agency,  U.S.  Inter- 
national 

PLO.  See  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 

P.O.W./M.I.A.  Recognition  Day— 971 

POW's.5^^  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 

Pacific  Halibut  Commission,  International — 1530 

Pacific  region.  See  Asia-Pacific  region 

Packard  commission.  See  Defense  Management, 

President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on 
Pakistan 

Afghan  refugees,  assistance — 1061 

Prime  Minister — 1063 

Soviet  incursion — 221 
Palau 

Free  association — 1395 

President— 1395 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization — 1542 
Palestine  National  Congress — 530 
Palestinians.  See  Middle  East 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week — 

364 
Panama  Canal,  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Al- 
ternatives to  the — 356,  396 
Panama  Canal  Consultative  Committee — 650 
Panel.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Papua  New  Guinea,  Pacific  fisheries  treaty.  See 

Maritime  affairs 
Paraguay 

Trade  with  U.S.— 1,  2,  219,  220 

Worker  rights — 1,  2 
Parental  Stress  Services — 1287 
Park  Service,  National.  See  Interior,  Department 

of  the 
Partnership.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Pasta.  See  Agriculture 
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Pasteur  Institute— 308,  865 

Patent  and  Trademark  Office.   See  Commerce, 

Department  of 
Patents,  copyrights,  and  trademarks — 64,  65,  147, 

159,  179,  277,  308,  361,  373,  374,  526,  732, 

733,  885,  1203,  1251,  1539 
Pay,  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal — 987,  1514 
Peace,  U.S.  Institute  of— 1100 
Peace  Corps— 702 

Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance  Day,  National — 1450 
Pennsylvania 

Governor — 321 

Philadelphia,  mayor — 321 

President's  visit— 315-317,  321,  474,  476,  1024, 
1040,  1043 
Pennsylvania    Avenue    Development    Corpora- 
tion—973,  974,  1530 
Pennsylvania  State  University — 102 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  Advisory 

Committee  to  the— 1408,  1521 
People  to  People  Student  Ambassadors  Program. 

See  Education,  cultural  exchange  programs 
Persian  Gulf  conflict.  See  Middle  East 
Personnel  Management,  Office  of— 196,  256,  483, 

1021,  1357 
Petroleum.  See  Energy,  oil 
Philippine-U.S.  Business  Committee — 511 
Philippines 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 401 

Economic    and    military    assistance,    U.S. — 77, 
1299,  1446 

Economy— 1299 

Internal  situation— 106,  985,  989,  1298,  1446 

President— 106,  511,  985,  989,  1298,  1446 

Relations  with  U.S.— 1298 

Trade  with  U.S.— 1,  511,  1299 

Worker  rights — 1 
Phillips  Academy— 1190 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  President's  Council 

on— 1109,  1343 
Physicians,  College  of— 316,  317 
Podiatric  Medicine  Week,  National — 826 
Poison  Prevention  Week,  National — 104,  1111 
Poland 

Ambassador,  U.S.— 1137 

Relations  with  U.S.— 155 

Solidarity  movement — 156 

Trade  with  U.S.— 157 
Policy    Development,    Office    of— 93,    101,    294, 

622,  735,  990 
Polish  American  Heritage  Month — 1135 
Politics,  President's  views— 1070,  1084,  1087 
Poor.  See  specific  subject;  Disadvantaged 
Pope.  See  Vatican  City 

Pornography.  See  Law  enforcement  and  crime 
Pornography,    Attorney    General's    Commission 

on— 1313,  1316,  1317 
Port  of  Olympia— 524 
Portugal 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 35 

Trade  with  U.S.— 37,  248 
Postal  Rate  Commission — 355,  1052 
Postal  Service,  U.S.— 12,  352,  982 


Prayer  Breakfast,  National — 110 

Prayer  for  Peace,  Memorial  Day — 552,  557 

Preservation  of  the  White  House,  Committee  for 
the— 1108 

Presidency,  President's  views — 658,  943,  944, 
962-964,  997,  1192,  1429 

Presidential.  See  other  part  of  subject 

President's.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Press,  President's  views — 452,  479,  567 

Principe.  See  Sao  Tome  and  Principe 

Prisons,  Bureau  of.   See  Justice,  Department  of 

Private  sector  initiatives.  See  Voluntarism 

Private  Sector  Initiatives,  International  Confer- 
ence on — 387 

Private  Sector  Initiatives,  Italian-American  Con- 
ference on — 630 

Private  Sector  Initiatives,  Presidential  Board  of 
Advisors  on— 97,  420,  918,  1138 

Private  Sector  Initiatives,  President's  Advisory 
Council  on— 1109 

Private  Sector  Initiatives,  President's  Citation 
Program  for — 864 

Private  Sector  Initiatives  Office.  See  White  House 
Office 

Privatization.  See  Business  and  industry 

Privatization,  President's  Commission  on — 744, 
991-993,  998,  1101,  1356 

Procurement  Policy  Office,  Federal.  See  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Office  of 

Project  Economic  Justice,  Presidential  Task  Force 
on— 910,  1093 

Public  Broadcasting,  Corporation  for — 234,  280, 
343,  397,  646,  668 

Public  Broadcasting  Service — 732 

Public  Diplomacy,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on— 42,  959,  1036,  1512 

Public  Health  Service.  See  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Department  of 

Purdue  University — 358 

Quadrennial.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Radio    Broadcasting    to    Cuba,    Advisory    Board 

for— 189,  956,  1095 
Radio  Catohca— 1305 
Radio    conference.    See    World    Administrative 

Radio  Conference  for  Mobile  Services 
Radio  Marti.  See  Information  Agency,  U.S. 
Railroad  industry 

Government's  role — 327 

Labor  disputes — 83 

Pension  fund — 1360 
Railroad    Passenger    Corporation,    National — 40, 

106,  398 
Railroad  Retirement  Board — 1360 
/?fl/^/g/i,  U.S.S.— 1165 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  International 

Bank  for— 236,  431,  591,  1089,  1090-1092 
Red  Cross,  American  National — 1266 
Red  Cross,  International  Committee  of  the — 88 
Red  Cross  Month,  American — 150 
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Reform  '88.  See  Government  agencies  and  em- 
ployees, management  reform 
Refugees,  administration  policies — 77 
Regional  conflicts 

See  also  specific  region 

Administration  policies — 221,  1526 

Conflict  resolutions— 339,  366,  367,  386,  618, 
624 

Venice  economic  summit  policies — 618,  624 
Regulatory  reform 

See  also  specific  subject 

Administration  policies— 8,  65,  69,  87,  99,  160, 
1248,  1251 
Regulatory  Relief,  Presidential  Task  Force  on — 

66,  160,  254,  332,  474,  744,  857 
Religion 

Prayer  in  schools.  See  Education 

President's  views — 110 
Republic.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Republican  Congressional  Committee,  National — 

435 
Republican  Governors  Club — 1185 
Republican  Party 

Congressional  gatherings.  See  Congress 

Philosophy— 434,  726 

President's  views— 1045,  1173,  1185 

State  party  organizations,  fundraisers,  etc.  See 
specific  State 

Youth,  role— 220 
Republican  Senatorial  Committee,  National — 435 
Reserve  System,  Federal— 38,  85,  429,  567,  597, 

625,  913,  938,  1206,  1209,  1213,  1354 
Retirement,  President's  plans — 388 
Retirement  Thrift  Investment  Board,  Federal — 

14 
Reye's  Syndrome  Week,  National — 999 
Rice.  See  Agriculture 
Romania 

Emigration— 601,  602 

Human  rights— 601,  602 

Trade  with  U.S.— 1,  2,  219,  220,  600,  602 

Worker  rights — 1,  2 
Ronald  McDonald  House  Volunteers — 732 
Rotary  Club— 876 

Rubber,  international  agreement — 1207 
Rural  Development,  National  Advisory  Council 

on— 947 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  See  Agricul- 
ture, Department  of 
Rural  Telephone  Bank.  See  Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of 
Rwanda,  U.S.  Ambassador— 1397 

SALT.  See  Nuclear  weapons,  treaties 

SDL  See  Nuclear  weapons,  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams 

START.  See  Nuclear  weapons,  arms  control  nego- 
tiations 

Safe  Boating  Week,  National — 31 

Safety.  See  specific  subject 

Safety  Belt  Use  Day,  National— 1183 

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. See  Transportation,  Department  of 


Saint  Louis  Cardinals — 1247 

St.  Patrick's  Day— 246,  247,  251,  253 

Salaries,  Quadrennial  Commission  on  Executive, 

Legislative,  and  Judicial — 9,  1 1 
San  Francisco  Giants — 1247 
Sanctity  of  Human  Life  Day,  National — 27 
Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  U.S.  Ambassador — 701 
Saudi  Arabia 

Aircraft  sales,  U.S.  See  Aviation 

Ambassador  to  U.S. — 505 

Arms  sales,  U.S.  See  Arms  and  munitions 

King— 508,  536 

Nicaraguan  contras,  aid.  See  Iran  arms  and 
contra  aid  controversy 

Persian  Gulf  conflict.  See  Middle  East 

Relations  with  U.S.— 1157 

U.S.S.  Stark  incident.  See  Stark,  U.S.S. 
Save  Your  Vision  Week — 181 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  Feder- 
al. See  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Federal 
Scholars,  Commission  on  Presidential — 958 
Scholars,  Presidential — 670 
School  Lunch  Week,  National — 1155 
School  Yearbook  Week,  National— 1047 
Schools.  See  specific  institution;  Education 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Technology,  Commi- 

tee  on  International — 676 
Science,  President's  Committee  on  the  National 

Medal  of— 271,  350,  481 
Science   Foundation,   National — 42,   63,   64,   99, 

147,  159,  162,  343,  375,  492,  846,  885,  903,  969 
Science  and  technology 

See  also  specific  subject 

Annual  report — 675 

Communications — 1038 

Export  controls— 257,  375,  1055 

International  cooperation — 675 

Minorities,  role — 490,  492 

President's  views — 1380 

Research  and  development — 7,  63,  99,  147, 
159,  359,  361,  373,  375,  489,  538,  610,  675, 
885,  1045 

Superconductors — 610,  883 
Science  and  Technology,  National  Medals  of— 718 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Office  of— 375, 

665,  720,  886 
Sea  Isle  City— 1191,  1212 
Secondary  School  Recognition  Program — 1133 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission — 408,  673, 

674,  923,  989,  1206 
Securities   Investor   Protection   Corporation — 42, 

1515 
Security,  national.  See  Defense  and  national  secu- 
rity 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  Conference 

on— 53 
Security  Council,  National 

See  also  Iran  arms  and  contra  aid  controversy 

Embassy  security,  role — 345,  346,  378 

Officials  and  senior  staff— 133,  134,  209,  210, 
245,  1284 
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Security  Council,  National — Continued 
Policy    and    operating   procedures — 209,    210, 
310,  513,  926,  942,  943,  1346 

Security  Planning  Group,  National — 525,  534 

Security  telecommunications  committee.  See 
Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee, 
President's  National  Security 

Selective  Service  System — 563 

Semiconductor  industry— 300,  382-384,  414,  417, 
418,  429,  450,  564,  570,  610,  616,  617,  1278 

Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee— 661 

Senegal,  President— 1120 

Senior  Executive  Service.  See  Government  agen- 
cies and  employees 

Sentencing  Commission,  U.S. — 892 

Service.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Seychelles,  U.S.  Ambassador— 814 

Shays'  Rebellion  Week  and  Day— 23 

Shell  Oil  Co.— 732 

Shipping.  See  Maritime  affairs 

Singapore 
Ambassador,  U.S. — 185 

Copyright  protection,  U.S.  See  Patents,  copy- 
rights, and  trademarks 

Singapore  Straits  Times — 1448 

Sisterhood  week.  See  Brotherhood /Sisterhood 
Week 

Skiing  Day,  National — 1544 

Small  business.  See  Business  and  industry 

Small  Business,  National  White  House  Confer- 
ence on — 70 

Small  Business  Administration — 70,  1249 

Small  Business  Week — 351 

Small  and  Minority  Business  Ownership,  Advisory 
Committee  on — 1108 

Smithsonian  Institution 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 

Arts— 839,  889 
Woodrow    Wilson    International     Center    for 
Scholars— 580,  706 

Snow  White  Week— 845 

Social  Security 

France-U.S.  agreement — 1394 

Spain-U.S.  agreement — 392 

West  Germany-U.S.  agreement — 801 

Social  Security  Reform,  National  Commission 
on— 1044 

Society.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Solidarity  movement.  See  Poland 

Somalia,  U.S.  Ambassador — 33 

Somerset  Technologies — 1167,  1169 

Sorghum.  See  Agriculture,  grain 

South  Africa 
Apartheid— 77,  905,  1117 
Economy — 1120 
Political  prisoners — 1289 
Relations  with  U.S.— 1117 
U.S.  national  emergency,  report — 1008 

South  America.  See  specific  country;  Latin  Amer- 
ica 

South  Carolina,  Governor — 289 

South  East  Asian  Nations,  Association  of — 1207 

South  Pacific  Commission — 923 


South  Pacific  Forum  Fisheries  Agency — 680 
Southeast  Asia.  See  Asia-Pacific  region 
Soviet  Union.  See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics 
Soybeans.  See  Agriculture 
Space,  National  Commission  on — 1109 
Space  Foundation,  U.S. — 81 
Space  program 

Aerospace  plane — 80 

Annual  report — 30 

International  cooperation — 677 

Investigation  of  disasters — 372 

Manned  space  station — 80,  372 

Shuttle— 55,  79,  81 

Technological  spinoffs— 80,  147,  372 

Unmanned  vehicles — 80 

Young  astronaut  program — 79 
Space  Shuttle   Challenger  Accident,   President's 

Commission  on  the — 1109 
Spain 

Social  Security  agreement  with  U.S.  See  Social 
Security 

Trade  with  U.S.— 37 
Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives — 2,  3,  11, 

15,  56,  90,  144,  148,  179,  222,  225,  253,  277, 

278,  283,  328,  391,  403,  405,  842,  904,  916, 

960,  1008,  1074,  1117,  1164,  1176,  1210,  1212, 

1335,    1364,    1366,    1368,    1397,    1408,    1526, 

1546,  1547 
Special  Olympics  Week  and  Day — 851 
Special  Review  Board  for  the  National  Security 

Council,  President's.  See  Iran  arms  and  contra 

aid  controversy 
Spending,  Federal.  See  Budget,  Federal 
Sri  Lanka,  President— 1210 
STARK,    Death    of    American    Servicemen    on 

Board  U.S.S.— 543 
STARK,  National  Day  of  Mourning  for  the  Vic- 
tims of  U.S.S.— 556 
Stark,  U.S.S.— 524,  525,  534,  535,  540,  543,  553, 

556-558,  589,  593 
Starlight  Foundation— 1452 
Stars  6-  Stripes.  See  America's  Cup 
State,  Department  of 

Ambassador   at   Large   and   Special   Advisor — 
1491 

Ambassadors.  See  specific  country 

Assistant  Secretaries— 44,  530,  622,  625,  1319, 
1491 

Budget— 1109 

Central  America,  Special  Negotiator  for — 1297 

Counselor— 21,  1491 

Cyprus,  U.S.  Special  Coordinator  for — 90,  1065, 
1364 

Deputy  Secretary— 622,  735,  1421 

Embassy  security,  role — 346,  347 

Espionage,  report — 256 

Haitian  title  settlement,  role — 255 

Inspector  General — 270 

Japan-U.S.     nuclear     cooperation     agreement, 
role— 1307 
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State,  Department  of — Continued 
Legal  Adviser— 263,  548 
Radio  regulations,  report — 722 
Science  and  technology  research,  role — 64,  675 
Secretary— 144,  181,  217,  218,  221,  245,  256, 
293,  300,  312,  328,  334,  346,  358,  363,  367, 
375,  377,  379,  381,  382,  386,  388,  408,  424, 
432,  457,  470,  506,  515,  536,  602,  603,  607, 
624,  625,  634,  641,  653,  680,  702,  729,  826, 
916,  942,  1025,  1034,  1036,  1048-1050,  1057, 
1061,  1062,  1086,  1118,  1122,  1197,  1198, 
1217,   1221,   1231,   1241,   1245,   1257-1259, 
1305,  1330,  1364,  1382,  1384,  1404,  1410, 
1412,  1413,  1491,  1527 
Toxic  waste  cleanup,  role — 48 
Treaties  and  conventions,  reports — 30,  88,  121, 

274,  680,  720 
Under  Secretaries— 20,  181,  843,  1065 

State  Justice  Institute — 412 

State  and  local  governments 
See  also  Economic  Bill  of  Rights 
AIDS  testing,  role— 586,  717 
Catastrophic  illness  insurance,  role — 143,  319 
Community  development,  role — 73 
Drug  abuse  prevention,  role — 468 
Education,  role— 62,  64,  99,  159,  292 
Employment  programs,  role — 62,  159 
Enterprise  zones.  See  Enterprise  zones 
Environmental  protection,  role — 48,  95 
Federalism.  See  Domestic  policy.  Government's 

role 
Grants— 241 

Juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  role — 175 
Privatization— 993 
Technological  research,  role.  See  Science  and 

technology 
Transportation,  role— 75,  295-297 
Welfare  programs.  See  Welfare  system 

State  of  the  Union— 46,  56 

States,  Organization  of  American — 1141,  1143, 
1145,  1303 

Statue  of  Liberty— 307,  452 

Steel  industry— 835-837,  1169 

Stephanie  Joyce  Kahn  Foundation — 732 

Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act — 
860 

Stock  market  trading.  See  Business  and  industry 

Strategic  arms  reduction  talks.  See  Nuclear  weap- 
ons, arms  control  negotiations 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  See  Nuclear  weapons 

Strategic  and  International  Studies,  Center  for — 
1516 

Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  See  Energy,  oil 

Super  Bowl  XXI— 141 

Superconductivity  conference.  See  Commercial 
Applications  of  Superconductivity,  Federal 
Conference  on 

Superfund.  See  Environment,  toxic  waste 

Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1987 — 818 

Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.— 44,  282,  722,  736, 
793,  892,  943,  947,  960,  974,  985,  997,  1008, 
1022,    1032,    1045,    1055,    1057,    1079,    1102, 
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1103,    1112,    1113,    1127,    1128,    1130,    1131, 

1137,    1139,    1151,    1159,    1163,    1171,    1174, 

1177,    1186,    1194,    1224,    1230,    1252,    1259, 

1265,    1292,    1294,    1300,    1321,    1324,    1329, 

1355,  1376,  1390,  1436,  1489 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relocation 

Assistance   Act   of   1987—266,   283,   295-297, 

301,  314,  315,  323,  325,  327 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

See  Health  and  Human  Services,  Department 

of 
Suriname 

Ambassador,  U.S.— 1007 

Trade  with  U.S.— 1 

Worker  rights — 1 
Svenska  Dagbladet— 1084 
Sweden 

Military  buildup— 1088 

Neutrality— 1088 

Prime  Minister— 1002,  1013,  1087 

Relations  with  U.S.— 1002,  1013,  1087 

Trade  Minister— 1003 

Trade  with  U.S.— 1003 
Switzerland 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 1535 

Arms  control  negotiations  in  Geneva.  See  Nu- 
clear weapons 
Syracuse  University — 329 

TSUS.  See  Commerce,  international 
Taiwan 

Nicaraguan   contras,   aid.   See  Iran   arms   and 
contra  aid  controversy 

Trade  with  U.S.— 1 

Worker  rights — 1 
Take  Pride  in  America  Awards — 853 
Talkline/Kids  Line,  Inc.— 732 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  U.S.  See  Commerce,  inter- 
national 
Taxation 

See  also  Economic  Bill  of  Rights 

Budget,  effect— 277,  1083,  1162,  1182,  1213, 
1216,  1219,  1220,  1222,  1355,  1378,  1387 

Debt  collection — 69 

Oil  industry — 474 

Tax  reform— 2,  85,   115,   116,   146,  245,  282, 
378,  577,  658,  660,  679,  685,  810,  881,  946, 
951,    1031,    1162,    1169,    1173,    1220,    1223, 
1231,  1250,  1353,  1378,  1387,  1442 
Teachers.  See  Education 
Technology.  See  Science  and  technology 
Technology,  National  Medal  of.  See  Science  and 

Technology,  National  Medals  of 
Telecommunication  Union,  International — 722 
Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee,  Presi- 
dent's National  Security— 177,  272,  810,  850, 

958,  1109 
Tennessee 

Chattanooga,  mayor — 537 

Hamilton  County  Schools,  superintendent — 537 

Lieutenant  Governor — 537 

Nuclear  storage  facility — 535 
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Tennessee — Continued 

President's  visit— 533,  534,  537 
Tennessee,  University  of — 324 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority — 1020 
Terrorism 

See  also  specific  country  or  region 

Antiterrorism  efforts — 76,  89 

Venice  economic  summit  policies — 618 

Victims,  compensation — 680 
Texas,  Saragosa — 1131 
Textile  and  apparel  industries — 459,  534 
Thanksgiving,  National  Year  of— 139 
Thanksgiving  Day — 909 
Tidningarnas  Telegrambyra — 1087 
Tonga,  U.S.  Ambassador — 814 
Toshiba  Machinery — 1055 
Tourette  Syndrome  Awareness  Week,  National — 

1279 
Tourism  Week,  National— 528 
Tower  commission.  See  Iran  arms  and  contra  aid 

controversy.  President's  Special  Review  Board 
Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry  Agency. 

See  Health  and  Human  Services,  Department 

of 
Toxic  waste.  See  Environment 
Trade.  See  Commerce,  international 
Trade,    Employment,    and    Productivity    Act    of 

1987—158 
Trade  Commission,  Federal — 1424 
Trade   Commission,   U.S.    International — 1,    162, 

835,836,838,  1124,1158 
Trade   Negotiations,   Advisory   Committee   for — 

344,  351,  645,  685,  737,  813,  838,  888,  957, 

1232 
Trade  Representative,  Office  of  the  U.S.— 1,  38, 

352,  374,  384,  510,  522,  545,  702,  733,  797, 

835,  836,  838,  917,  918,  921,  949,  1006,  1107, 

1124,  1125,  1275,  1346,  1373,  1548,  1549,  1551 
Trademarks.  See  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trade- 
marks 
Transportation 

See  also  specific  industry 

Highways  and  mass  transit— 75,  295-297,  301, 
314,  315,  323,  1363 
Transportation,  Department  of 

Assistant  Secretary — 407 

Aviation    Administration,    Federal — 397,    609, 
968 

Aviation  decisions,  role — 506 

Budget— 1109 

Coast  Guard,  U.S.— 48-52,  250,  583 

Deputy  Secretary— 1151,  1153 

General  Counsel — 356 

Highway  Administration,  Federal — 1197 

Maritime  Administration — 818 

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion— 563 

Secretary— 50,  51,  250,  294,  295,  297,  328,  506, 
507,  818,  1026,  1151,  1152,  1422 

Toxic  waste  cleanup,  role — 48 

Urban    Mass    Transportation    Administration — 
1053 


Transportation,  Department  of — Continued 

Vessel  construction  subsidies,  role — 818 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  National— 45,  1077 
Transportation  Week,  National — 405 
Treasury,  Department  of  the 

Assistant  Secretaries— 702,  901,  1050 

Budget— 1109 

Credit  revolving  fund— 70,  238 

Customs  Service,  U.S.— 583,  1107,  1108,  1125 

Deputy  Secretary— 325,  344 

Deputy  Under  Secretary — 901 

Developing  countries,  role — 911 

General  Counsel — 1431 

Haitian  title  settlement,  role — 255 

Health  care  costs,  study — 143 

Internal  Revenue  Service — 245 

Mint,  U.S.— 1064 

Secretary— 51,  179,  255,  256,  293,  312,  430, 
506,  702,  819,  836,  1091,  1092,  1204,  1213, 
1218,  1232,  1245,  1377,  1386,  1527 

Treasurer— 1023 
Treaties.  See  specific  subject 
Truman  doctrine,  anniversary — 556 
Tuna,  Pacific.  See  Maritime  affairs 
Tunisia,  U.S.  Ambassador — 188 
Turkey 

Cyprus  conflict.  See  Cyprus 

Foreign  Affairs  Minister — 1365 

Relations  with  U.S.— 556 
Turkey  Federation,  National — 1377 
Tuskegee  University— 488,  489,  969 
Tuvalu,  U.S.  Ambassador— 814 
20  Good  Men— 732 

UNFPA.  See  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 

Activities 
USA  Today— 1035 

Unemployment.  See  Employment  and  unemploy- 
ment 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci- 
ences. See  Defense,  Department  of 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Afghanistan,  occupation.  See  Afghanistan 

Ambassador,  U.S.— 96,  347,  1491 

Ambassador  to  U.S.— 1034,  1492 

Angola,  role.  See  Angola 

Arms  control.  See  Nuclear  weapons,  arms  con- 
trol negotiations;  intermediate-range  weap- 
ons 

Central  Committee  Secretaries — 1492 

Charge  d'Affaires — 250 

Chief  of  General  Staff  of  Armed  Forces  and 
First  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense — 1492 

Cultural  exchanges  with  U.S.— 76,  365,  1190, 
1239,  1385,  1442,  1507 

Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — 1492 

Economy— 979,  1305 

Embassy,  U.S.,  security.  See  Defense  and  na- 
tional security 

Ethiopia,  role.  See  Ethiopia 

Fishery  agreement  with  U.S.  See  Maritime  af- 
fairs 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — Continued 
Foreign  Affairs  Minister— 218,  221,  300,  377, 
1033,   1034,   1048,   1049,   1056,   1061,   1062, 
1086,   1224,   1229,   1241,   1255,   1256,   1259, 

1384,  1404,  1413,  1487,  1490,  1491 
Foreign  policy— 57,  76,  1271,  1272 

General  Secretary— 17,  19,  22,  23,  29,  75,  76, 
192,  214,  218,  219,  226,  229,  230,  298,  299, 
365,  366,  368,  369,  381,  382,  387,  408,  425, 
429,  432,  457,  458,  465,  485,  532,  564,  568, 
570,  571,  605,  606,  624,  626,  627,  635,  636, 
652,  659,  676,  859,  868,  883,  944,  980,  1029, 
1033,  1034,  1048,  1049,  1056,  1060,  1062, 
1085,  1088,  1126,  1127,  1190,  1203,  1224, 
1241,  1256,  1259,  1272,  1305,  1306,  1325, 
1334,  1374,  1379,  1381,  1382,  1384,  1385, 
1390,  1393,  1400,  1401,  1404,  1405,  1412, 
1420,  1421,  1425,  1427,  1428,  1437,  1439- 
1442,  1449,  1452-1455,  1486,  1487,  1489- 
1491,  1498,  1501-1506,  1515-1517,  1526, 
1553 
Human  rights— 53,  76,  339,  365,  381,  386,  564, 
624,  635,  653,  867,  868,  929,  979,  980,  1048, 
1049,  1056,  1062,  1198,  1239,  1271,  1385, 
1392,  1400,  1401,  1405,  1420,  1427,  1442, 
1498,  1502,  1507,  1516 
Jewish  community— 154,  367,  386,  1309 
Military  buildup— 487,  1055,  1088,  1240,  1271, 

1306,  1374,  1381,  1391,  1403 
Military  exercises — 228,  234 
Nuclear  testing.  See  Nuclear  weapons 
Physics-Mathematics  Institute — 1 190 
Relations  with  U.S.— 58,  75,  221,  250,  346,  365, 
377,  379,  381,  429,  531,  607,  929,  977,  979, 
980,  987,  1018,  1033,  1038,  1048,  1061,  1085, 
1198,   1229,   1231,   1239,   1256,   1259,   1269, 
1382,  1385,  1390,  1401,  1420,  1426,  1437, 
1441,  1442,  1452,  1486,  1487,  1491,  1498, 
1501,  1508,  1509,  1520 
Relations  with  West— 594,  612,  635,  979,  1060, 

1061,  1075,  1498 
Science  and  technology  cooperation  with  U.S. 
See  Science  and  technology,  international  co- 
operation 
Strategic  defense  programs.  See  Nuclear  weap- 
ons 
Summit  in  U.S.— 1255,  1257,  1259,  1305,  1384, 

1385,  1390,  1400,  1401,  1420,  1437,  1442, 
1449,  1451,  1452,  1486,  1487,  1490,  1491, 
1498,  1501,  1505,  1515 

Treaties,  compliance.  See  Nuclear  weapons 
United  Kingdom 

Legal  assistance  treaty  with  U.S.  See  Law  en- 
forcement and  crime 

Northern  Ireland  situation — 252 

Nuclear    nonproliferation,    role.    See    Nuclear 
weapons 

Prime   Minister— 565,   569,   840,    1160,    1333, 
1505,  1518 

Relations  with  U.S.— 565,  569,  840 
United  Nations 

Arms  control  treaty  compliance,  role — 226 


United  Nations — Continued 
Cyprus  conflict  resolution,  role — 90,  391,  842, 

1364 
Drug  Abuse  and  Illicit  Trafficking,  Internation- 
al Conference  on— 561,  622,  735 
Economic  and  Social  Council— 132,  579,  596, 

940 
European  Office,  U.S.  Representative — 36 
Food   and  Agriculture   Agencies,   U.S.   Repre- 
sentative— 402 
General   Assembly,   42d   session — 1057,    1058, 

1062,  1065 
Members,  U.S.  foreign  policy  support — 405 
Nuclear  energy  conference,  U.S.  coordinator — 

279 
Organizational  reforms — 77 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  resolution,  role — 530,  619, 
626,  628,  730,  841,  852,  1057,  1058,  1060, 
1075,  1221 
Representatives,    U.S.— 622,    730,    735,    968, 

1057,  1078 
Secretary-General— 90,  391,  392,  619,  730,  842, 
843,  852,  1057,  1058,  1060,  1062,  1063,  1065, 
1221,  1364,  1527 
Security    Council— 619,    628,    730,    843,    852, 

1060,  1065,  1075,  1076,  1221,  1395,  1527 
Under  Secretary-General— 90,  391,  1058 
United  Nations  Day— 501,  1123 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities — 

897 
United  Parcel  Service— 1288 
United  Service  Organizations,  Inc. — 1182 
U.S.  See  other  part  of  subject 
United  States-Japan  Fishery  Agreement  Approval 

Act  of  1987—1554 
U.S.S.  See  other  part  of  subject 
United  Steelworkers  of  America — 836 
United  Way  of  America — 1300 
Urban  Institute— 857 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration.   See 

Transportation,  Department  of 
User  fees — 7 
Utah 
Governor— 289 
Republican  Party  event — 678 

Vanuatu,  U.S.  Ambassador — 35 
Vatican  City 

Pope— 608,  613,  1017,  1018,  1024 

President's  visit — 613 
Venice  economic  summit — 433,  568,  592,  607, 

615,  617-619,  623,  641,  651,  655 
Veterans,  benefits— 589,  590,  1555 
Veterans  Administration— 140,  1196,  1242 
Veterans  Affairs,  Department  of — 1311 
Veterans  Day— 1069 
Vice  President 

Antiterrorism  efforts,  role — 210 

Appearances   with   President — 145,    173,   302, 
331,  434,  739 

Chief  of  Staff— 294 
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Vice  President — Continued 

Drug  abuse  and  trafficking  prevention,  role — 

583,  891 
French  Prime  Minister,  meeting  in  U.S. — 312 
Iran  arms  and  contra  aid  controversy,  role — 

266,  1430 
Labor  Department  employees,  award  presenta- 
tion—1228 
Pay  rate— 12,  140 
President's  views— 266,  499,  1429 
Regulatory  reform,  role— 66,  69,  99,  160,  254, 

332,  474,  744,  857 
Senate  President,  role— 2,  3,  11,  15,  56,  222, 

225,  328,  904,  1008,  1526,  1546,  1547 
Summit  in  U.S.,  role— 1491 

Victims  of  Crime  Week — 409 

Vietnam 
Cambodia,  occupation.  See  Cambodia 
MIA's/POW's.  See  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 

Vietnam  veterans  memorial.  See  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Vietnam  Veterans  National  Me- 
morial 

Vocational  Education,  National  Council  on — 809, 
937 

Voice  of  America.  See  Information  Agency,  U.S. 

Voluntarism— 75,  106,  387,  423,  630,  730,  794, 
863,  1131,  1287,  1300,  1552 

Voluntary  Service  Advisory  Council,  National — 
424,  730 

VOLUNTEER— 732 

Volunteer  Action  Award,  President's — 423 

Volunteer  International  Council.  See  Information 
Agency,  U.S. 

Volunteer  Week,  National — 415 

Wall  Street  Journal— 298,  1295 

War  Powers  Resolution— 1074,  1082,  1165,  1212, 
1217,  1219 

Warsaw  Pact— 1071,  1087,  1127 

Washington,  DC.  See  District  of  Columbia 

Washington  Capitals — 1076 

Washington  Post— 298 

Washington  Times — 429 

Water,  quality.  See  Environment 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1987—93,  95 

We  the  People— 321 

Weapons.  See  Arms  and  munitions;  Nuclear 
weapons 

Weeks  of  observance.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Welfare  system,  reform— 58,  70,  71,  112,  113, 
115,  125,  166,  171,  174,  182,  855,  857,  907, 
920,  1031,  1170 

Wheat.  See  Agriculture,  grain 

Wheat  Council,  International — 30 

White  Cane  Safety  Day— 1184 

White  House  conferences.  See  other  part  of  sub- 
ject 

White  House  Correspondents  Association — 403 

White  House  fellows— 620 

White  House  Fellowships,  President's  Commis- 
sion on— 666,  887,  930,  1109 

White  House  Office 

Acting  Assistant  to  President — 1491 


White  House  Office — Continued 

Assistant  to  President  and  Cabinet  Secretary — 
152 

Assistant  to  President  and  Chief  of  Staff — 92, 
152,  153,  185,  186,  206 

Assistant  to  President  for  Communications  and 
Planning — 315 

Assistant  to  President  and  Director  of  Commu- 
nications—161,  211,  224 

Assistant  to  President  for  Domestic  Affairs — 
306,  859 

Assistant  to  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs—210,  245,  257,  294,  345,  347,  382,  506, 
507,  513,  702,  926,  927,  943,  1057,  1231, 
1284,  1286,  1338,  1373,  1384,  1526,  1534 

Assistant  to  President  for  Operations — 300 

Assistant  to  President  for  Policy  Develop- 
ment—93,  702 

Assistant  to  President  for  Political  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs — 162 

Assistant  to  President  for  Press  Relations — 20, 
102,  106,  125,  135,  236,  353,  380,  389,  463, 
465,  485,  500,  511,  525,  548,  581,  669,  729, 
732,  799,  837,  859,  861,  867,  927,  974,  982, 
989,  1055,  1057,  1063,  1071,  1149,  1156, 
1197,  1206,  1244,  1289,  1323,  1329,  1335, 
1345,  1368,  1373,  1418,  1420,  1432,  1489, 
1534,  1555 

Assistant  to  President  and  Press  Secretary — 970 

Assistant  to  President  and  Principal  Deputy 
Press  Secretary— 13,  91,  92 

Assistants  to  President— 92,  855,  1066,  1279 

Chief  of  Staff  to  President— 185,  186,  206,  210, 
224,  245,  284,  302,  314,  324,  382,  404,  533, 
537,  672,  943,  1057,  1218,  1377,  1387,  1491, 
1505 

Chief  of  Staffs  transition  team— 207 

Consultant  to  White  House— 306 

Counsel  to  President— 125,  207,  208,  353,  1321 

Counsellor  to  President— 100,  101 

Deputy  Assistant  to  President,  Chief  of  Staffs 
Office— 464 

Deputy  Assistant  to  President  and  Director  of 
Administration  Office — 975 

Deputy  Assistant  to  President  and  Director  of 
Political  Affairs  Office— 246 

Deputy  Assistant  to  President  and  Director  of 
Presidential  Advance — 486 

Deputy  Assistant  to  President  and  Director  of 
Public  Liaison  Office— 549,  970,  1377 

Deputy  Assistant  to  President  and  Director  of 
White  House  Military  Office— 669 

Deputy  Assistant  to  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs — 1368 

Deputy  Assistant  to  President  for  Policy  Devel- 
opment—131,  173 

Deputy  Assistants  to  President— 1288,  1289 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff— 242 

Deputy  Press  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs — 28 
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Deputy  Special  Counsellor  to  President — 15, 
381 

Principal  Coordinator  for  Central  America, 
Legislative  Affairs  Office — 798 

Principal  Coordinator  for  Public  Diplomacy  on 
Central  America,  Communications  Office — 
831 

Private  Sector  Initiatives  Office — 424 

Special  Advisors  to  President — 1491 

Special  Assistant  to  President — 1200 

Special  Assistant  to  President  and  Assistant 
Press  Secretary — 955,  986 

Special  Assistant  to  President  and  Deputy  Press 
Secretary— 246,  969 

Special  Assistant  to  President  and  Director  of 
Public  Affairs— 1326 

Special  Assistant  to  President  and  Director  of 
White  House  Secretariat — 967 

Special  Assistant  to  President  for  Domestic  Af- 
fairs—1406 

Special  Assistant  to  President  for  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  and  Director  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
Office— 101 

Special  Assistant  to  President  for  Legislative 
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Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences,  commencement  ceremony — 519 

United  Kingdom,  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher— 840 

United  Nations,  meeting  with  the  General  As- 
sembly in  New  York  City,  NY— 1058 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diploma- 
cy, 40th  anniversary  conference — 1036 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  meeting — 416, 
1349 

U.S.  Information  Agency  Volunteer  Interna- 
tional Council,  luncheon — 1160 

U.S.  Military  Academy  Corps  of  Cadets,  West 
Point,  NY,  meeting— 1238 

U.S.  Olympic  Hockey  Team,  meeting — 1076 

USA  Today,  fifth  anniversary  celebration — 1035 

U.S.S.  Stark,  memorial  service  for  crewmem- 
bers  at  Mayport  Naval  Station,  Jacksonville, 
FI^-553 

United  Way  of  America  volunteers  and  staff 
members,  meeting  in  Alexandria,  VA — 1300 

University  of  Tennessee  Lady  Volunteers, 
meeting — 324 

Welfare  system  reform 
Community  leaders,  panel  discussion — 125 
Supporters,  briefing — 115 

Western  Europe,  television  address  from 
Venice,  Italy — 610 

White  House  Conference  for  a  Drug  Free 
America,  Executive  order  signing  ceremo- 
ny— 466 

White  House  Correspondents  Association, 
dinner — 403 

World  Bank,  Board  of  Governors,  meeting — 
1089 

World  Trade  Week,  "E"  and  "E  Star"  awards 
presentation  ceremony — 522 

Young  American  Medals  for  Bravery  and  Serv- 
ice, presentation  ceremony — 1327 

Young  Republican  National  Federation,  rally — 
220 

Zambia,  meeting  with  President  Kaunda — 1150 

Announcements 

See  also  Appointments  and  Nominations; 
Digest  {Appendix  A)  and  Checklist  (Appen- 
dix C);  Resignations  and  Retirements;  State- 
ments by  the  President 

Binary  chemical  artillery  projectiles — 1197 

Interagency  Low  Income  Opportunity  Adviso- 
ry Board,  establishment — 855 

International  Conference  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
Illicit  Trafficking,  U.S.  delegation— 622 

Presidential  Citizens  Medal,  award  recipient — 
91 

Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  award  recipi- 
ents—393 
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Acid  Precipitation  Task  Force,  member — 838 

Administrative  Conference  of  the  U.S.,  Council 
Member — 956 
Vice  Chairman— 1407 

Advisory  Board  for  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba,  members— 189,  956,  1095 

Advisory  Board  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  member — 563 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  members — 644,  681,  957 

Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay, 
member — 1514 

Advisory   Committee   to   the   Pension   Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation 
Chairman — 1521 
Members— 1408,  1521 

Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
members— 344,  645,  685,  737,  813,  838,  888, 
957,  1232 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation, 
members — 598,  645 

African  Development  Foundation,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, members— 562,  1275,  1521 

Agriculture  Department 
Assistant  Secretary  (Economics) — 394 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, member — 700 
Rural  Telephone  Bank,  Board  of  Directors, 

members — 97,  651 
Under    Secretary    (Small    Community    and 
Rural  Development) — 700 

Air  Force  Department 
Assistant  Secretary  (Acquisition) — 737 
General  Counsel— 1233 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Board  of  Visitors, 
members — 176 

American  National  Red  Cross,  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, Governor — 1266 

Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board,  members — 280 

Arctic  Research  Commission 
Chairperson — 1407 
Member— 281 

Army  Department 
Assistant  Secretary  (Civil  Works) — 1234 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army— 311 
General  Counsel — 1525 

U.S.    Military   Academy,    Board   of  Visitors, 
members — 132 

Asian  Development  Bank,  U.S.  Director,  rank 
of  Ambassador — 342 

Aviation  Safety  Commission 
Chairman— 472 
Members— 241,  472 

Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Foundation,  Board  of  Trustees, 
members— 809,  847,  902,  923 
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Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  members — 309, 

527,  705,  984,  1007,  1529 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Chairman — 40 
Members— 40,  497,  670 
Board  for  International  Food  and  Agricultural 

Development,  members — 109 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Director — 204 
Christopher  Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 

Commission,  member — 1539 
Commerce  Department 
Assistant  Secretaries 

Congressional  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs—353 
Trade  Development,   International  Trade 
Administration — 663 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, Chief  Scientist — 1  111 
Patents    and    Trademarks    Office,    Assistant 

Commissioner — 9 1 9 
Secretary— 933 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  member — 380 
Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  America's 
Heritage  Abroad 
Chairman — 663 

Members— 349,  663,  808,  840,  888,  958 
Commission        on        Presidential        Scholars, 

member — 958 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  Alternatives  to 
the  Panama  Canal 
U.S.  Commissioner — 396 
U.S.  Deputy  Commissioners — 356 
Committee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and 
Other    Severely    Handicapped,    members — 
527,  646 
Commodity     Futures     Trading     Commission, 

Chairman  and  Commissioner — 1423 
Communications  Satellite   Corporation,   Board 

of  Directors,  member — 444 
Conference  on  Disarmament,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, U.S.  Representatives— 449,  887 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Board  of 
Directors,  members— 234,  280,  343,  397,  646 
Defense  Department 
Assistant  Secretaries 

Force  Management  and  Personnel — 1528 
International  Security  Policy — 385 
Public  Affairs— 1130,  1537 
Reserve  Affairs — 919 

Special  Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Con- 
flict—620 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing—1129 
General  Counsel — 798 
Inspector  General — 394 
Secretary — 1286 

Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition — 1068 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences,  Board  of  Regents 
Chairman — 959 
Members— 959,  1078 
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District  of  Columbia  Law  Revision  Commis- 
sion, member — 1424 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Centennial  Com- 
mission, members — 580,  646,  1007 

Education  Department 
Assistant  Secretaries 
Civil  Rights— 269 
Elementary    and    Secondary    Education — 

176 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education — 257 
Under  Secretary— 1179 

Energy  Department 
Assistant  Secretary  (Congressional,  Intergov- 
ernmental, and  Public  Affairs) — 1538 
Economic    Regulatory    Administration,    Ad- 
ministrator— 1 266 
Federal     Energy     Regulatory     Commission, 

Chairman  and  member — 664 
Office  of  Energy  Research,  Director — 705 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Assistant  Administrators 
Administration — 1 364 
Policy  and  Evaluation — 1293 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
General  Counsel — 45 
Members— 225,  458 

European  Communities,  U.S.  Representative, 
rank  of  Ambassador — 54 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, member — 647 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Chairman — 112 
Members— 1294,  1512 

Federal  Council  on  the  Aging,  member — 1514 

Federal  Election  Commission,  members — 647 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
Associate  Director  State  and  Local  Programs 

and  Support— 1021 
National  Defense  Stockpile  Manager — 140 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Chairman — 413 
Members— 413,  813 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
Chairman — 444 
Members — 444,  1254 

Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel,  members — 
105 

Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Commission- 
er—528 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  Board 
of  Directors,  members — 550 

Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Governors, 
member — 38 

Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment  Board, 
member — 14 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  member — 1424 

German  Democratic  Republic-U.S.  property 
negotiations,  chief  of  the  U.S.  negotiating 
team,  rank  of  Ambassador — 644 

Health  and  Human  Services  Department,  As- 
sistant Secretaries  (Human  Development 
Services}— 104,  1364 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department 
Assistant    Secretary    (Community    Planning 

and  Development) — 700 
General  Counsel — 44 
Under  Secretary — 342 
Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business 

Enterprise,  members — 1034 
Inter-American   Foundation,    Board   of  Direc- 
tors, members— 403,  1522 
Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, members— 497,  528,  713,  903,  984 
Interior  Department 
Assistant  Secretary  (Policy,  Budget  and  Ad- 
ministration)— 1050 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Director — 1423 
Under  Secretary — 1  111 
International   Boundary   and   Water    Commis- 
sion, U.S.  and  Mexico,  U.S.  Commissioner — 
349 
International  Centre  for  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment     Disputes,      Panel      of      Arbitrators, 
member — 887 
International  Conference  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
Illicit  Trafficking,  U.S.  delegate,  rank  of  Am- 
bassador— 561 
International  Exposition  in  Brisbane,  U.S.  exhi- 
bition. Commissioner  General,  rank  of  Am- 
bassador— 36 
International  Monetary  Fund 
U.S.  Alternate  Governor— 1052 
U.S.  Executive  Director — 45 
International     Pacific     Halibut     Commission, 

Commissioners — 1 530 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  member — 

919 
Justice  Department 

Assistant  Attorneys  General 
Antitrust  Division — 395 
Office  of  Justice  Programs — 165 
Tax  Division— 1094 
Community    Relations    Service,    Director — 

1021 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Director — 

870 
Foreign   Claims   Settlement   Commission   of 

the  U.S.,  members— 1064,  1525 
Immigration-Related     Unfair     Employment 

Practices,  Special  Counsel — 643 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  Administrator — 224 
Kansas-Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Representative — 940 
Korean     War     Veterans     Memorial     Advisory 

Board,  members — 847 
Labor  Department 
Assistant  Secretaries 

Congressional  Affairs — 348 

Employment    Standards    Administration — 

471 
Mine  Safety  and  Health— 395 
Pension  and  Welfare  Benefits — 914 
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Labor  Department — Continued 

Assistant  Secretaries — Continued 

Public  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs — 395 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Commissioner — 
407 

Secretary — 1269 
Library  of  Congress,  Librarian — 386 
Marine  Mammal  Commission,  members — 670, 

922 
Metropolitan   Washington   Airports   Authority, 

Board  of  Directors,  member — 327 
Mississippi   River   Commission,   members — 39, 

922 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education, 

members— 472,  914,  957,  967 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
search    and     Improvement,     members — 41, 

109,  397,  445,  1348,  1514 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, members— 412,  849 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educa- 
tional Programs,  members— 673,  705,  1179, 

1202 
National  Afro-American  History   and   Culture 

Commission,  members — 647,  970 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administration, 

Archivist  of  the  U.S.— 955 
National   Cancer   Advisory   Board,   member — 

509 
National       Capital       Planning       Commission, 

member — 310 
National  Commission  on  Agricultural  Finance, 

members— 177,  1407 
National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy, 

members-^149,  177,  309 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science 

Chairman— 498,  839 

Members— 38,  839,  1149 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank,  Board 

of  Directors,  member — 580 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships, 

Board  of  Directors,  members — 163,  813 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research  and 

Improvement,  member — 270 
National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

Chairperson — 1 89 

Members— 40,  105,  189,  354,  445,  509 
National    Council    on    Vocational    Education, 

members— 809,  937 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  Board, 

member— 665 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities 

Institute  of  Museum  Services,  National 
Museum  Services  Board,  members — 41, 
216,271,  1100 

National  Council  on  the  Arts,  members — 39, 
131 

National  Council  on  the  Humanities,  mem- 
bers—190,  848,  1233,  1408 
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National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences,  Board 
of  Directors,  members— 398,  723,  1157 

National  Mediation  Board,  member — 1077 

National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak),  Board  of  Directors,  members — 40, 
398 

National  Science  Foundation,  National  Science 
Board,  members— 42,  162,  343 

National  Security  Council 
Executive  Secretary — 1369 
Senior  staff— 133 

National  Summit  Conference  on  Education,  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  members — 310,  738 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  mem- 
bers—45,  1077 

National  Year  of  the  Americas,  Special  Repre- 
sentative, rank  of  Ambassador — 396 

Navy  Department 
Assistant   Secretary   (Research,    Engineering 

and  Systems) — 1406 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps — 663 
Secretary — 151 
Under  Secretary — 526 

U.S.    Naval    Academy,    Board    of    Visitors, 
member— 737 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  member — 597 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission, members — 149,  415 

Office  of  Personnel  Management,  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  Director — 1021 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Asso- 
ciate Director — 665 

Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  rank  of 

Ambassador — 1006 
U.S.  Negotiator  on  Textile  Matters,  rank  of 
Ambassador — 92 1 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  U.S.  Representative,  rank  of 
Ambassador — 465 

Panama  Canal  Consultative  Committee,  U.S. 
representatives — 650 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpora- 
tion, Board  of  Directors,  member — 1530 

Postal  Rate  Commission,  Commissioners — 355, 
1052 

Presidential    Board    of    Advisors    on    Private 
Sector  Initiatives 
Chairman— 1138 
Members— 97,  420,  1138 
Vice  Chairman— 1138 

Presidential  Commission  on  the  Human  Im- 
munodeficiency Virus  Epidemic 
Chairman— 718 
Members— 718,  862,  1315 

President's  Cancer  Panel,  Chairman  and 
member — 724 

President's  Child  Safety  Partnership, 
member — 205 
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President's   Commission   on   Compensation   of 
Career  Federal  Executives 
Chairmen— 649,  1522 
Members — 649 
President's     Commission     on     Executive     Ex- 
change, member — 150 
President's  Commission  on  Privatization,  Chair- 
man and  members — 993 
President's  Commission  on  White  House  Fel- 
lowships, members — 666,  887,  930 
President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, members — 648 
President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation, 

members— 648,  673,  849,  888,  889 
President's  Committee  on  the  National  Medal 

of  Science,  members — 271,  350 
President's  Export  Council 
Member — 412 
Vice  Chairman — 205 
President's  National  Security  Telecommunica- 
tions Advisory  Committee 
Chairman — 177 
Members— 272,  810,  850,  958 
Vice  Chairman— 177 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Chairman — 673 
Members— 408,  673 
Securities     Investor     Protection     Corporation, 
Board  of  Directors 
Members— 42,  1515 
Vice  Chairman — 1515 
Selective  Service  System,  Director — 563 
Smithsonian  Institution 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,   Board   of  Trustees,   members — 839, 
889 
Woodrow   Wilson    International    Center    for 
Scholars,    Board    of  Trustees,    members — 
580,  706 
South  Pacific  Commission,  U.S.  Representative 

and  Alternate  Representative — 923 
Special  Negotiator  for  Central  America,  rank  of 

Ambassador — 1 297 
State  Department 
Ambassadors 
Austria— 1293 
Bangladesh — 54 1 
Belize— 723 

Brunei  Darussalam — 348 
Bulgaria— 268 
Burkina  Faso — 936 
Burma — 34 
Cameroon — 560 
Congo— 542 
Costa  Rica— 1006 
Cyprus — 956 
Fiji— 814 
Gabon— 701 
Guatemala— 482 
Guinea — 596 
Guyana— 800 
Iraq— 1274 
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State  Department — Continued 
Ambassadors — Continued 

Jordan— 734 

Kiribati— 814 

Kuwait— 560 

Lesotho — 354 

Liberia — 215 

Malaysia — 215 

Mali— 935 

Malta— 901 

Nepal— 1019 

Netherlands— 269 

Nicaragua — 1293 

Philippines — 401 

Poland— 1137 

Portugal— 35 

Rwanda— 1397 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe — 701 

Saudi  Arabia — 505 

Seychelles — 814 

Singapore — 185 

Somalia — 33 

Soviet  Union — 96 

Suriname — 1 007 

Tonga — 814 

Tunisia — 188 

Tuvalu— 814 

Vanuatu — 35 

Yeman  Arab  Republic — 1051 

Zaire— 921 
Assistant  Secretaries 

Diplomatic  Security — 44 

International  Organization  Affairs — 1319 
Counselor — 21 
European   Conventional   Arms   Negotiations, 

U.S.  Representative,  rank  of  Ambassador — 

1051 
Inspector  General — 270 

Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  Ne- 
gotiations,   U.S.    Representative,    rank    of 

Ambassador— 800,  1051 
Representatives 

Marshall  Islands — 402 

Micronesia — 562 
Strategic  Nuclear  Arms,  Deputy  U.S.  Negoti- 
ator, rank  of  Ambassador — 98 
Under  Secretary  for   Coordinating  Security 

Assistance  Programs — 20 
State    Justice    Institute,    Board    of    Directors, 

member — 412 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.,  Associate  Justice — 

736, 1324 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,   Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Chairman  and  member — 1020 
Transportation  Department 

Assistant  Secretary  (Public  Affairs) — 407 
Deputy  Secretary — 1153 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Administrator — 609 

Deputy  Administrator — 397 

General  Counsel — 356 
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Transportation  Department — Continued 
Secretary — 1 152 

Urban   Mass   Transportation   Administration, 
Administrator — 1053 
Treasury  Department 
Assistant  Secretary  (Tax  Policy) — 1050 
Deputy  Secretary — 344 

Deputy    Under    Secretary    (Legislative    Af- 
fairs)—901 
General  Counsel — 1431 

U.S.  Mint  at  Denver,  CO,  Superintendent — 
1064 
United  Nations 
Agencies  for  Food  and  Agriculture,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, rank  of  Ambassador — 402 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative— 579 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative — 132 
Human    Rights    Commission,    U.S.    Repre- 
sentative— 940 
U.S.  Representative,  rank  of  Ambassador — 
596 
European  Office,  U.S.  Representative — 36 
General  Assembly 
U.S.  Alternate  Representatives  to  the  42d 

Session— 1057,  1078 
U.S.  Representatives  to  the  42d  Session — 
968,  1078 
Peaceful   Uses   of  Nuclear    Energy    Confer- 
ence, U.S.  Coordinator,  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor—279 
United  Nations  Day,  U.S.  National  Chairman — 

501 
United  Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  Board  of 

Governors,  member — 1182 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diploma- 
cy, member— 42,  959,  1512 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Assistant    Director    (Nuclear    and    Weapons 

Control)— 1140 
General  Advisory  Committee 
Chairman— 920 
Members— 41,  342,  665,  920 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
Chairperson — 109 
Members— 548,  599,  835,  1233 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Inspector  General — 

348 
U.S.    Institute   of  Peace,   Board   of  Directors, 

members — 1 100 
U.S.    International   Development    Cooperation 
Agency 
Agency  for  International  Development 
Administrator — 379 

Assistant       Administrator       (Bureau       of 
Africa)— 562 
Overseas    Private    Investment    Corporation, 
Board  of  Directors,  members — 672,  839 
U.S.        International        Trade        Commission, 

member — 162 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  Governor — 982 
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White    House    Conference   for   a   Drug    Free 
America 

Chairman — 471 

Executive  Director — 471 

Member — 1424 
White  House  fellows,  1987-1988  class— 620 
White  House  Office 

Assistants  to  the  President— 92,  1279 

Assistant  to  the  President  and  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary—152 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  Communica- 
tions and  Planning — 315 

Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of 
Communications — 1 6 1 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic  Af- 
fairs—306 

Assistant  to  the   President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs — 1286 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  Operations — 
300 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  Policy  Develop- 
ment—93 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  PoHtical  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs — 162 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  Press  Rela- 
tions—20 

Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President— 185 

Chief  of  Staffs  transition  team,  member — 
207 

Communications  Office,  Principal  Coordina- 
tor for  Public  Diplomacy  on  Central  Amer- 
ica—831 

Consultant  to  the  White  House— 306 

Counsel  to  the  President — 208 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President — 1288 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Administration — 975 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  PoHtical  Affairs— 246 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Public  Liaison — 970 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  Presidential  Advance — 486 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  White  House  Military  Office— 669 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs — 1368 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff— 464 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff— 242 

Deputy  Special  Counsellors  to  the  Presi- 
dent—15,  381 

Legislative  Affairs  Office,  Principal  Coordina- 
tor for  Central  America — 798 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Assist- 
ant Press  Secretary — 955 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Deputy  Press  Secretary — 969 
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Appointments  and  Nominations — Continued 
White  House  Office — Continued 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Affairs— 1326 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  White  House  Secretariat — 967 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domes- 
tic Affairs— 1406 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Drug 
Abuse  Policy  and  Director  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Policy  Office— 101 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs  (House) — 854 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Media 
and  Broadcast  Relations — 902 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Public 
Liaison — 15 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Speech  writer — 1 188 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  White 
House  Operations — 967 

Special  Assistants  to  the  President  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs— 26,  27 

Special  Assistants  to  the  President  for  Nation- 
al Security  Affairs— 133,  326,  1520 
World    Administrative    Radio    Conference    for 

Mobile  Services,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, rank  of  Ambassador — 1188 

Bill  Signings 

See  also  Acts  Approved  {Appendix  D) 

Arizona  land  conveyance,  statement — 1307 

Bankruptcy     Code     pension     benefits,     state- 
ment—518,  970 

Competitive    Equality    Banking   Act    of   1987, 
statement — 931 

Continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
remarks — 1540 

Emergency  food  and  shelter  program,  state- 
ment— 140 

Excellence  in  Minority  Health  Education  and 
Care  Act,  statement — 969 

Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1987,  state- 
ment—574 

Federal  civilian  physicians'  pay  comparability, 
statement— 1242 

Federal  debt  limit  and  deficit  reduction 
Remarks— 1095 
Statement— 1096 

Federal    Triangle    Development    Act,    state- 
ment— 973 

Foreign    Relations    Authorization    Act,    Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989,  statement— 1541 

Government  National  Mortgage  Association  se- 
curities, statement — 279 

Independent   Counsel  Reauthorization  Act  of 

1987,  statement— 1524 

Intelligence    Authorization    Act,    Fiscal    Year 

1988,  statement— 1419 

Long  Island  Rail  Road  labor-management  dis- 
pute, statement — 83 


Bill  Signings — Continued 

Malcolm   Baldrige   National   Quality   Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987,  statement— 973 

National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989,  statement— 1432 

National    park    airspace    management,    state- 
ment—968 

New  GI  Bill  Continuation  Act 
Remarks — 589 
Statement— 590 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1987, 
statement — 1 386 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987, 
remarks — 1540 

Powerplant     and     Industrial     Fuel     Use     Act 
amendments,  remarks — 551 

Sentencing  Act  of  1987,  statement — 1450 

Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act, 
statement — 860 

Supplemental    Appropriations    Act    of    1987, 
statement — 818 

U.S. -Japan  Fishery  Agreement  Approval  Act  of 
1987,  statement— 1554 

Veterans  Administration  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Program,  statement — 1196 

Veterans'  Compensation  Cost-of-Living  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1987,  statement — 1555 

Bill  Vetoes 

Fairness   in   Broadcasting   Act   of   1987,   mes- 
sage— 690 

Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  Act  of  1987 
Message — 296 
Remarks — 295 
Statements— 266,  297,  327 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1987 
Message — 95 
Remarks — 93 

Communications  to  Congress 

See  also  Bill  Vetoes 

Aeronautics  and  space  report,  message — 30 

Arctic  research  plan,  message — 903 

Arms  control  agreement  compliance  reports, 

letters— 144,  225 
Broadcasting   service    regional    agreement    on 

medium  frequency,  message — 721 
Budget 

Budget  Message  of  the  President — 3 

Continuing         appropriations         resolution, 
letter— 1397 

Deficit  reduction  plan,  letter — 1384 

Rescissions  and  deferrals,  messages — 13,  83, 
205,983,1109,  1245 
Canada-U.S.   trade  agreement,  message — 1132 
Central    America,    U.S.    economic    assistance, 

message — 193 
Child  Protection  and  Obscenity  Enforcement 

Act  of  1987,  message  transmitting  proposed 

legislation — 13 1 3 
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China,  U.S.  imports  of  acid  products,  message — 
918 

Christopher  Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 
Commission  report,  message — 1005 

Combined      Federal      Campaign,      memoran- 
dums— 941 

Corporation    for    Public    Broadcasting    report, 
message — 668 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  report,  mes- 
sage—833 

Covert  action  programs,  letter — 926 

Criminal  Justice   Reform   Act   of   1987,   mes- 
sage— 1195 

Cyprus  situation,  letters— 90,  391,  842,   1066, 
1364, 

Defense   Department   budget,   alternative   se- 
questration reductions,  message — 1383 

District  of  Columbia 

1988  budget,  message— 420 
Supplemental         appropriations         request, 
letter— 904 

East-West  trade  and  freedom  of  emigration,  ex- 
tension of  waiver  authority,  message — 600 

Economic  Report  of  the  President,  message — 
84 

Energy  security  in  the  oil  industry,  message — 
473 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  letter— 328 

Federal  civilian  pay 
Executive-level      salary      recommendations, 

letter— 11 
General    Schedule    alternative    plan,    mes- 
sage—987 

Federal  Council  on  Aging  report,  message — 
525 

Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1987,  message 
transmitting  proposed  legislation — 237 

Foreign  espionage  report,  letter — 256 

France-U.S.  Social  Security  agreement  compli- 
ance report,  letter — 1408 

Generalized  System  of  Preferences,  letters — 2, 
1546,  1547 

Geneva  Conventions  protocol,  message — 88 

Greenland,  designation  as  a  trade  beneficiary 
developing  country,  message — 542 

Highway    and    motor    vehicle    safety    reports, 
message — 1363 

International     Natural     Rubber     Agreement, 
1987,  message— 1207 

International   Wheat   Agreement,    1986,   mes- 
sage— 30 

Iran 
Claims  settlement  under  the  U.S.   national 

emergency,  messages — 666,  1318,  1361 
U.S.  prohibition  on  imports,  message — 1245 
U.S.  reprisal,  letter— 1212 

Japan-U.S.  agreements 

Cooperative  medical  science  program  report, 

message — 498 
Fishing  agreement,  message — 1337 
Nuclear  cooperation   agreement,   message — 
1307 
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Juvenile  delinquency  programs,  message — 175 

Libya,  U.S.  national  emergency 
Continuation,  message — 1523 
Economic  sanctions,  messages — 32,  815 

Low  intensity  conflict  policy  report,  letter — 
1526 

Low-Income  Opportunity  Improvement  Act  of 
1987,  message— 182 

Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness  Coverage  Act, 
message — 173 

Military  combatant  commands,  message — 409 

Montreal  protocol  on  ozone-depleting  sub- 
stances, message — 1538 

NATO  chemical  deterrent  posture,  letter — 15 

National  Endowment  for  Democracy  report, 
message — 216 

National  Science  Foundation  report,  message — 
846 

Naval  petroleum  reserves  production,  mes- 
sage— 1148 

Nicaragua,  U.S.  national  emergency 
Continuation,  message — 392 
Economic  sanctions,  messages — 448,  1255 

Nuclear  accidents  conventions,  message — 274 

Nuclear  cooperation  with  EURATOM,  letter — 
222 

Nuclear  nonproliferation  report,  message — 188 

Pacific  Island  States-U.S.  fisheries  treaty,  mes- 
sage— 680 

Palau,  compact  of  free  association,  message 
transmitting  proposed  legislation — 1395 

Persian  Gulf,  U.S.  air  strike,  letters— 1074,  1164 

Pollution  prevention  from  ships  convention, 
message — 121 

President's  Special  Review  Board  for  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  implementation  of 
recommendations,  message — 310 

Quest  for  Excellence,  message — 61 

Radiation  control  for  health  and  safety  report, 
message — 413 

Railroad  Retirement  Board  report,  message — 
1360 

Science  and  technology  report,  message — 675 

Small  business  report,  message — 1250 

Soil  and  water  resources  report,  message — 1110 

South  Africa 
Apartheid  report,  letter — 1117 
U.S.    national    emergency    report,    letters — 
1008,  1117 

South  Korea-U.S.  fishery  agreement,  message — 
720 

Soviet  Union 
Arms     control     agreement     noncompliance 

report,  letter— 1408 
Fishery  agreement  with  U.S.,  message — 925 
Nuclear  testing  treaties  with  U.S.,  message — 
21 

Spain-U.S.  Social  Security  agreement,  mes- 
sage—392 
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Trade,  Employment,  and  Productivity  Act  of 
1987,  message  transmitting  proposed  legisla- 
tion—158 

Travel,  transportation,  and  subsistence  outlays 
report,  message — 1157 

United  Kingdom-U.S.  mutual  legal  assistance 
treaty,  message — 914 

United  Nations,  member  country  activities 
report,  letter — 405 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
report,  message — 114 

West  Germany-U.S.  agreements 
Extradition  treaty,  message — 720 
Social  Security  agreement,  message — 801 

Communications  to  Federal  Agencies 

Adoption,  memorandum — 1329 

Argentina,  export  taxes  on  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean products,  memorandum — 510 

Brazil-U.S.  computer-related  trade,  memoran- 
dum—733 

China,  U.S.  imports  of  acid  products,  memoran- 
dum—918 

Drug  testing  plan,  memorandum — 1163 

East- West  trade  and  freedom  of  emigration,  ex- 
tension of  waiver  authority,  memorandum — 
602 

European  Economic  Community 
U.S.  imports  of  meat,  memorandum — 1549 
U.S.   imports   of  pasta   products,   memoran- 
dum—1107 

Generalized  System  of  Preferences,  status 
modification  of  certain  beneficiary  develop- 
ing countries,  memorandums — 1,  545 

Grants  to  State  and  local  governments,  uniform 
requirements,  memorandum — 241 

Historically  black  colleges  and  universities, 
memorandum  on  implementation  of  Execu- 
tive order — 871 

Japan-U.S.  semiconductor  trade  agreement, 
memorandum — 384 

Nicaragua,  aid  to  the  democratic  resistance, 
memorandum — 2 1 7 

Presidential  Design  Awards,  memorandum — 
1191 

Steel  import  relief,  memorandum — 836 

Executive  Orders 

Christmas  Eve,  half-day  closing  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— 1540 

Courts-Martial  Manual,  U.S.,  amendments — 196 

Eliminations  and  technical  amendments  to  out- 
dated and  obsolete  executive  orders — 1010 

Family,  Federal  policies — 990 

Federal  advisory  committees,  continuation — 
1108 

Federal  commercial  activities,  performance — 
1356 

Federal  employees 
Noncompetitive  conversion  to  career  status — 
483 


Executive  Orders — Continued 

Federal  employees — Continued 
Overseas,  noncompetitive  appointment  eligi- 
bility—195 
Pay  and  allowance  adjustments — 1555 
Transfer  of  annual  and  sick  leave — 256 

Federalism— 1232 

Food  for  progress  program — 156 

Foreign  assistance,  administration — 1551 

Freedom  of  Information  Act,  predisclosure  no- 
tification procedures  for  confidential  com- 
mercial information — 703 

Grenada  campaign,  naturalization  of  aliens  and 
noncitizen  participants — 103 

Haiti,  U.S.  action  in  assets  title  dispute — 255 

International  aviation  decisions,  Presidential 
review — 506 

Inventions,  Federally  funded — 1539 

Iran,  U.S.  prohibition  on  imports — 1244 

Law  and  order  in  the  State  of  Georgia — 1444 

National  Drug  Policy  Board,  establishment — 
293 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  officer  pro- 
motions— 940 

Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  and  Central 
American  democracies,  U.S.  assistance — 1183 

Nuclear  cooperation  with  EURATOM— 223 

Presidential  Board  of  Advisors  on  Private 
Sector  Initiatives,  extension — 918 

Presidential  Commission  on  the   Human  Im- 
munodeficiency Virus  Epidemic 
Establishment— 7 1 7 
Membership — 834 

Presidential  Task  Force  on  Market  Mecha- 
nisms—1291,  1554 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Mediation 
and  Conciliation — 1529 

President's   Commission   on   Compensation   of 
Career  Federal  Executives 

Continuation 1 070 

Establishment— 376 

President's  Commission  on  Executive  Ex- 
change, embassy  program — 831 

President's  Commission  on  Privatization,  estab- 
lishment—991 

President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, membership  and  continuation — 394 

President's  Special  Review  Board  for  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  continuation — 83, 
163 

President's  Volunteer  Action  Award,  establish- 
ment—423 

Science  and  technology,  access  facilitation — 
373 

Sub-Saharan  Africa,  coordination  of  economic 
policies — 701 

Superfund  implementation — 47 

Terrorism  victims,  compensation — 680 

White  House  Conference  for  a  Drug  Free 
America,  establishment — 467 
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Al-Qabas  of  Kuwait— 529 
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public of  Germany — 605 
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European  journalists — 1229 

Izvestiya  of  the  Soviet  Union — 1437 

News  conferences 
March  19  (No.  40)— 258 
June  11  (No.  41)— 623 
October  22  (No.  42)— 1218 

Regional  press — 1505 

Southeastern  reporters  and  broadcasters — 512, 
534 

Svenska  Dagbladet  of  Sweden — 1084 

Television  network  anchormen — 1425 

Tidningarnas  Telegrambyra  of  Sweden — 1087 
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1454 

Joint  Announcements 

Soviet-U.S.  summit— 1259 

Joint  Statements 

Japan — 443 

Soviet  Union— 1048,  1491 

Venice  economic  summit 

East- West  relations — 617 

Iraq-Iran  war  and  freedom  of  navigation  in 
the  Persian  Gulf— 619 

Terrorism — 6 1 8 

Letters  and  Messages 

See  also  Bill  Vetoes;  Communications  to  Con- 
gress; Communications  to  Federal  Agencies; 
Resignations  and  Retirements 

Brotherhood /Sisterhood  Week,  message — 111 

Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Director,  with- 
drawal of  the  nomination  of  Robert  M.  Gates, 
letter— 187 

Christmas,  message — 1542 

Cinco  de  Mayo,  message — 482 

Hanukkah,  message — 1525 

Independence  Day,  message — 729 

Jewish  High  Holy  Days,  message — 1020 

National  Afro-American  (Black)  History  Month, 
message — 1 1 1 

National  Nursing  Home  Week,  message — 482 
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St.  Patrick's  Day,  message — 247 
Stars  ir  Stripes  crew,  winners  of  the  America's 

Cup,  message — 108 
Welfare  system  reform,  letter — 112 

Notices 

Iran,  continuation  of  the  U.S.  national  emer- 
gency—1318 

Libya,  continuation  of  the  U.S.  national  emer- 
gency— 1523 

Nicaragua,  continuation  of  the  U.S.  national 
emergency — 39 1 

Orders 

Budget,  emergency  deficit  control  measures  for 
fiscal  year  1988—1208,  1369 

Proclamations 

AIDS  Awareness  and  Prevention  Month — 1097 

Afghanistan  Day — 267 

African  American  Education  Week — 1341 

American  Gospel  Arts  Day — 687 

American  Heart  Month — 82 

American  Indian  Week — 1358 

American  Red  Cross  Month — 150 

Arizona  Diamond  Jubilee  Year — 372 

Asian /Pacific  American  Heritage  Week — 462 

Baltic  Freedom  Day— 642 

Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm  Awareness 
Week— 1135 

Cancer  Control  Month— 398 

Captive  Nations  Week — 843 

Child  Health  Day— 1099 

Citizenship  Day  and  Constitution  Week — 954 

Clean  Water  Day— 871 

Columbus  Day — 1116 

Disabled  American  Veterans  Vietnam  Veterans 
National  Memorial — 1336 

Education  Day,  U.S.A.— 355 

European  Economic  Community,  U.S.  imports 
of  pasta  products,  agreement  implementa- 
tion—1106 

Father's  Day— 423 

Federal  Employees  Recognition  Week — 217 

50th  Anniversary  of  the  Animated  Feature 
Film— 845 

Fire  Prevention  Week — 1064 

Flag  Day  and  National  Flag  Week— 598 

Freedom  of  Information  Day — 249 

General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day — 1115 

Geography  Awareness  Week — 1002 

George  C.  Marshall  Month— 595 

German- American  Day — 1128 

Greek  Independence  Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American  Democ- 
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Hatch  Act  Centennial— 190 

Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day — 906 
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Human  Rights  Day,  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and 

Human  Rights  Week— 1500 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Day — 331 
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Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week — 504 
Know  Your  Cholesterol  Week — 341 
Law  Day,  U.S.A.— 399 

Law  and  Order  in  the  State  of  Georgia — 1443 
Leif  Erikson  Day— 1136 
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Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week — 1000 
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National  Adoption  Week— 1358 
National      Adult      Immunization      Awareness 

Week— 1243 
National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month — 916 
National  Arts  Week— 1325 
National  Bowling  Week — 14 
National  Cancer  Institute  Month — 421 
National  Catfish  Day— 721 
National  Challenger  Center  Day — 81 
National  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month — 441 
National  Child  Support  Enforcement  Month — 
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National  Civil  Rights  Day— 933 
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National  Consumers  Week — 163 
National  Correctional  Officers  Week — 463 
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National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week — 686 
National  Day  of  Excellence — 55,  1545 
National  Defense  Transportation  Day  and  Na- 
tional Transportation  Week — 405 
National  Developmental  Disabilities  Awareness 

Month— 184 
National  Diabetes  Month — 1001 
National       Digestive       Diseases       Awareness 

Month— 496 
National  Down  Syndrome  Month — 1153 
National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Aware- 
ness Week — 1513 
National  Emergency  Medical  Services  Week — 

1068 
National    Employ    the    Handicapped    Week — 

1046 
National  Energy  Education  Day — 271 
National  Family  Bread  Baking  Month — 1298 
National  Family  Caregivers  Week — 1342 
National  Family  Week— 1359 
National  Farm-City  Week— 1156 
National  Farm  Safety  Week— 687 
National  Fishing  Week— 517 
National  Food  Bank  Week— 1312 
National  Forest  Products  Week— 1189 
National  Former  POW  Recognition  Day — 350 
National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week — 1023 


Proclamations — Continued 

National   Historically   Black    Colleges   Week — 

1073 
National  Home  Health  Care  Week— 1396 
National  Hospice  Month — 1254 
National  Immigrants  Day — 1189 
National  Job  Skills  Week— 1154 
National  Literacy  Day — 739 
National  Lupus  Awareness  Month — 1098 
National  Maritime  Day — 462 
National  Medical  Research  Day — 1114 
National  Minority  Cancer  Awareness  Week — 
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National   Neighborhood   Crime   Watch   Day — 
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National   Older  Americans  Abuse   Prevention 

Week— 471 
National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 

Week— 433 
National  Osteoporosis  Awareness  Week — 504 
National  Outward  Bound  Week — 724 
National   P.O.W.  /  M.I.A.    Recognition   Day— 

971 
National   Pearl   Harbor   Remembrance   Day — 

1450 
National  Podiatric  Medicine  Week — 826 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week — 104,  1111 
National  Reye's  Syndrome  Week — 999 
National  Safe  Boating  Week — 31 
National  Safety  Belt  Use  Day— 1183 
National  Sanctity  of  Human  Life  Day — 27 
National  School  Lunch  Week— 1155 
National  School  Yearbook  Week — 1046 
National  Skiing  Day — 1544 
National      Tourette       Syndrome      Awareness 

Week— 1279 
National  Tourism  Week — 528 
National  Volunteer  Week:   Our  Constitutional 

Heritage — 415 
National  Women  in  Sports  Day — 107 
National  Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week — 

1297 
National  Year  of  the  Americas — 192 
National   Year   of  Friendship   with   Finland — 

1047 
National  Year  of  Thanksgiving — 139 
9-1-1  Emergency  Number  Day — 983 
Northwest  Ordinance  Bicentennial  Day — 802 
Older  Americans  Month — 400 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week — 

364 
Polish  American  Heritage  Month — 1135 
Prayer  for  Peace,  Memorial  Day — 552 
Save  Your  Vision  Week — 180 
750th  Anniversary  of  Berlin— 632 
Shays'  Rebellion  Week  and  Day — 23 
Singapore,  U.S.  copyright  protections — 526 
Small  Business  Week — 351 
Stars  ir  Stripes  victory  in  the  America's  Cup — 

121 
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als—1543 

Poland,    restoration    of    most-favored-nation 
status— 157 

Speciality  steel — 835 

Textiles— 459 
Thanksgiving  Day — 909 
300th  Commencement  Exercise  at  the  Ohio 

State  University— 621 
United  Nations  Day— 1123 
U.S. -Canada  Days  of  Peace  and  Friendship — 

738 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  125th  Anniver- 
sary Year — 650 
U.S.   Department  of  Labor  75th  Anniversary 

Year— 406 
U.S.    Olympic    Festival-1987    Celebration   and 

U.S.  Olympic  Festival-1987  Day— 830 
U.S.S.  Stark,  attack  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Flying  of  the  flag  at  half-staff— 543 

National  day  of  mourning  for  the  victims — 
556 
Veterans  Day— 1068 
Victims  of  Crime  Week — 409 
White  Cane  Safety  Day— 1184 
Women's  Equality  Day — 916 
Women's  History  Month — 248 
World  Food  Day— 1180 
World  Trade  Week— 516 
Wright  Brothers  Day— 1448 
Year  of  New  Sweden — 1544 

Radio  Addresses 

See  also  Addresses  to  the  Nation 
American  competitiveness — 169,  816 
Berlin  Wall,  26th  anniversary— 929 
Budget 

Deficit  reduction— 186,  301,  450,  521,  557, 
725,  1230,  1259,  1329,  1370,  1442,  1536 

Fiscal  year  1988—2,  17,  186,  272 

Reform  of  process — 557,  691,  1055 
Canada,  President's  trip— 332,  377 
Central  American  peace  plan,  address  to  the 

people  of  Nicaragua — 975 
Defense  Department 

Authorization  bill — 486 

Budget— 29 


Radio  Addresses — Continued 

Drug   abuse   and   trafficking   prevention   pro- 
gram— 582 
Economic  Bill  of  Rights — 793 
Economic  growth— 725,  994,  1230,  1370 
Embassy  security — 377 
Federal  debt  limit  and  deficit  reduction  bill — 

1083 
Fiscal  integrity  and  efficiency  in  the  Federal 

Government — 97 1 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.— 1197 
Health  insurance  plan  for  catastrophic  illness — 

143,  872 
Intermediate-range    Nuclear    Force   reduction 

agreement — 1536 
International  trade— 414,  450,  521,  641,  816, 

994 
Memorial  Day — 557 

National  domestic  and  foreign  agendas — 959 
National  security  team — 245 
Nicaragua,  aid  to  the  democratic  resistance — 

844,  1024,  1298,  1329,  1536 
Nuclear  and  space  arms  negotiations — 1055 
100th  Congress,  legislative  agenda — 98 
Philippines-U.S.  relations — 1298 
Regional  conflicts — 221 
South  Korea,  elections — 1536 
Soviet  Union 

Relations  with  U.S.— 386,  985,  1230,  1385 

Summit  with  U.S.— 1442,  1515 
State  of  the  Union — 46 

Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.,  nominations  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice 

Bork,    Robert    H.— 793,    1051,    1055,    1131, 
1163 

Ginsburg,  Douglas  H.— 1259 

Kennedy,  Anthony— 1329 
Venice  economic  summit — 615 
Voluntarism— 1131,  1552 
Welfare  reform— 113,  907 

Resignations  and  Retirements 

See  also  Statements  by  the  President 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence— 99,  100 
Council    of    Economic    Advisors,    Chairman — 

1053 
Defense  Department,  Secretary — 1280 
President's   Council   on   Physical   Fitness   and 

Sports,  Chairman — 1343 
State    Department,    Ambassador    to    Switzer- 
land—1535 
Transportation  Department,  Secretary — 1026 
Treasury  Department,  Deputy  Secretary — 325 
White  House  Office 
Assistant  to  the  President — 1066 
Assistant    to    the    President    and    Chief    of 

Staff— 185,  186 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of 

Communications — 211,  224 
Counsel  to  the  President — 207 
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Resignations  and  Retirements — Continued 
White  House  Office — Continued 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Public  Liaison  Office — 549 

Statements  by  the  President 

See  also  Appointments  and  Nominations;  Bill 

Signings;  Bill  Vetoes;  Resignations  and  Re- 
tirements 
Acid  rain,  Canada-U.S.  projects — 254 
Afghanistan — 1 553 
Agricultural  trade  reform — 797 
America's  Economic  Bill  of  Rights — 744 
Arms   control   agreement   compliance,   Senate 

action — 1126 
Austria,  meeting  with  Chancellor  Vranitzky — 

552 
Brazil,  U.S.  trade  sanctions — 1326 
Budget,  deficit  reduction--1217,  1234 
Budget,  fiscal  year  1988—484,  684 
Canada-U.S.  trade  agreement — 1132 
Central  American  peace  agreement — 930 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  withdrawal  of  the 

nomination  of  Robert  M.  Gates  to  be  Direc- 
tor—188 
Conference   on   Security   and   Cooperation   in 

Europe — 54 
Cuban  prisoner  riots — 1437 
Deaths 

Astaire,  Fred— 700 

Baldrige,  Malcolm— 873 

Burnham,  James — 895 

Burns,  Arthur  F.— 724 

Casey,  William  J.— 472 

Gross,  H.R.— 1077 

Harlow,  Bryce  N. — 155 

Hayes,  Woody— 239 

Hayworth,  Rita— 518 

Kaye,  Danny — 191 

Landon,  Alfred  M. — 1165 

LeRoy,  Mervyn — 1025 

Luce,  Clare  Boothe— 1159 

McKinney,  Stewart  B. — 484 

O'Boyle,  Patrick  Cardinal— 936 

Perlmutter,  Nathan— 825 

Rustin,  Bayard— 976 

Unruh,  Jesse— 917 

Washington,  Harold— 1384 

Zorinsky,  Edward— 222 
Deaver,  Michael  K.— 258,  1528 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Senate  confir- 
mation of  William  Steele  Sessions  as  Direc- 
tor—1083 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Governors, 

Senate  confirmation  of  Alan   Greenspan  as 

member  and  Chairman — 913 
Haiti,  elections — 1383 
Health  insurance  plan  for  catastropic  illness — 

134 
Intermediate-range    Nuclear    Force    reduction 

agreement — 1 384 


Statements  by  the  President — Continued 

International  trade  bills,  congressional  action — 
434,  855 

Iran 
U.S.  reprisal— 1201 
U.S.  trade  sanctions — 1232 

Iran-Iraq  war — 46,  181,  852 

Japan-U.S.  semiconductor  trade — 300,  382,  616, 
1278 

Justice  Department,  Attorney  General  of  the 
U.S.  Edwin  Meese,  III,  investigation  by  an 
independent  counsel — 498 

Labor  Day— 996 

Lebanon,  kidnapings  of  U.S.  citizens — 54 

Morocco-U.S.  peace  and  friendship  treaty,  bi- 
centennial— 411 

National  Commission  on  AIDS,  establishment — 
463 

Nuclear  and  space  arms  negotiations — 18,  218, 
298,  408,  457,  485,  609,  1026 

Nuclear  testing  limitations — 1302 

Persian  Gulf,  U.S.  poHcy— 1075,  1082 

Poland-U.S.  relations — 155 

Poverty  and  income  levels  for  1986 — 901 

President's  Commission  on  Privatization,  estab- 
lishment—992 

Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.  arms  sales — 622 

Science  and  technology,  access  facilitation — 
376 

Securities   and   Exchange   Commission,   Chair- 
man David  S.  Ruder 
Designation,     and     nomination     to     be     a 

member — 673 
Senate  confirmation — 923 

Soviet  Union,  Secretary  of  State  Shultz'  meet- 
ings in  Moscow — 379 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative — 274 

Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S. 

Nominations  to  be  Associate  Justices 
Bork,  Robert  H.— 1008,  1057,  1159,  1230 
Ginsburg,  Douglas  L.— 1300 
Resignation  of  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr. — 
722 

Taxation 
Reform  of  tax  code — 378 
Tax  increases — 1182 

Truman  Doctrine,  40th  anniversary — 556 

U.S.S.  Stark,  attack  in  the  Persian  Gulf— 524 

Statements  Other  Than  Presidential 

See  also  Bill  Signings;  Checklist  (Appendix  C); 
Resignations  and  Retirements 

Adoption  task  force,  establishment — 974 

Antisatellite  (ASAT)  program,  white  paper  pub- 
lication— 500 

Argentina,  military  rebellion — 389 

Bahrain,  U.S.  arms  sale — 1418 

Brazil-U.S.  computer-related  trade — 732 

Budget,  deficit  reduction — 1432 

Costa  Rica,  meeting  with  President  Arias  San- 
chez— 669 
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Covert  action  programs,  procedures  for  Presi- 
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dero— 28 
European  Economic  Community 

Meat  exports — 1551 

U.S.  trade  policy  concerning  meat  product 
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Federal  loan  sales — 989 
Health  insurance  plan  for  catastrophic  illness — 

1244 
Housing  bill.  Senate  action — 1329 
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International  trade  bill,  Senate  action — 484 
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Mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction  (MBFR) 

negotiations — 1071 
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Nicaragua — 1335 

Nuclear  nonproliferation  guidelines — 380 
Nuclear  and  space  arms  negotiations — 859,  982 
Persian  Gulf 

U.S.  airstrike— 1063 

U.S.  policy— 581,  729 
Philippine-U.S.    Business   Committee,   meeting 

with  U.S.  members — 511 
Philippines 

Constitutional  plebiscite — 106 

Military  rebellion— 989 
Presidential   Commission  on   the   Human  Im- 
munodeficiency Virus  Epidemic 

Chairman — 1 149 

Establishment — 86 1 


Statements  Other  Than  Presidential — Continued 

President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  De- 
fense Management,  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent—799 

President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board,  meeting  with  the  President — 826 

Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.  arms  and  aircraft  sales — 1156 

South  Korea,  elections — 1534 

Soviet  Union 

Arms     control     agreement     noncompliance 

report — 1418 
Nuclear    risk    reduction    centers,     negotia- 
tions— 465 

Steel  imports,  extension  of  relief  measures — 
837 

Stock  market  trading — 1206 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative — 548 

Strategic  technology  export  controls — 1055 

Sub-Saharan  African  assistance  initiative — 236 

Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.,  Associate  Justice 
nominations 
Endorsements  of  the  nomination  of  Robert 

H.  Bork— 1112 
Rating  of  Anthony  M.  Kennedy  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association — 1489 

Taxpayer's  commission.  President  Reagan's 
meeting  with  J.  Peter  Grace — 799 

Transportation  Department,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Administrator,  resignation — 
1196 

Unemployment  rate — 1432 

United  Nations,  President  Reagan's  meeting 
with  Secretary-General  Perez  de  Cuellar  and 
President  Florin— 1057 

U.S.S.  Stark,  attack  in  the  Persian  Gulf— 524 

Veterans'  Compensation  Cost-of-Living  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1987,  statement — 1555 

Vietnam-U.S.,  talks  on  POW-MIA  issues— 867 
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See  also  Communications  to  Congress 
Soviet-U.S.  arms  reduction  treaty — 1456 
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